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APPENDIX 


TO 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Amnesty and the Jefferson Davis amendment. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS L. JONES, 


OF KENTUCKY, 


IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 13, 1876, 


On the bill (1. R. No. 214) te remove the disabilities imposed by the third section of | 


the fourteenth article of theamendments of the Constitution of the United States 

the pending question being on the motion of Mr. BLALNE to reconsider the motion 

by which the bill was rejected. 

Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I am happy in the oppor- 
tunity once more to raise my humble voice for governmental amnesty 
to all my countrymen. I had the honor to serve in the Fortieth and 
Forty-tirst Congresses of the United States, and it was among my 
first acts in the Fortieth and my very last in the expiring hour of the 
Forty-tirst to offer a resolution for general and complete amnesty. I 
thank God, sir, and I thank the American people, that the popular 
branch of their Government is at length, L hope, enabled to vote 
complete amnesty and oblivion for all political offenses. A gracious 
Providence has changed the hearts of our people, has smoothed down 
the asperities of their ragged nature, and turned them once more to 
words and acts of brotherly kindness and affection. The time has 
come, sir, When we can look the sun and the world in the face and 
speak justice and truth without fear of assault or insult. Happy, 
happy indeed, sir, should we be in this return of fraternal feeling to 
hail and welcome with universal acclaim the centennial of our coun- 
try’s independence and glory. Universal acclaim did I say, sir? I 
would fain hope for it. 

But lam reminded of the substitute offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Maine, in which he makes, 1 had almost said an in- 
Vislious exception, that mars the genera! harmony which was pervad- 
ing the land. I had not believed it in his heart thus to express him- 
self, and I had certainly thought better of his policy and wisdom. 
Ile is a representative man of bis section, and even aspires to the 
chief dignity of his country. I would ask that gentleman, Why, 
why make this exception? What has Jeflerson Davis done more than 
his fellows and comrades in their great struggle for separate govern- 
ment and independence? What crime, if crime at all, has he com- 
mitted that they have not committed? And I speak, sir, not only of 
the leaders in that struggle, but of the people in their sovereign ca- 
pacity. “Jn illos converiiie ferrum adsunt qui fecint.” It was they who 
lirst moved for rebellion and war; they commanded and appointed 
their leaders; they were before them in the inception of the struggle, 
and with impetuous and irresistible spirit ordered them to lead in the 
march, They unfortunately esteemed it their right to do so; they were 
educated in that political school aud belief. Then, sir, if the gentle- 
man and his friends (I hope indeed few) must still pour out the vials 
of wrath and pronounce excommunication upon the primal and real 
offenders, let them do it upon the whole Southern people, and not 
with exceptional revenge upon the frosted and sorrowed head of their 
still honored chief. 

Why, sir, look around; here sit among us, welcomed with open 
hands and hospitable greetings, brave and gallant men, who stood 
side by side with Jefferson Davis in council and marched and fought 
and bled at his command and under his order. The Constitution of 
our country, by its amendments, supported and passed by the gentle- 
man’s Own voice and vote, has entitled these men to their seats on this 
floor; und I cannot believe, Mr. Speaker, that he intended by his 
unfortunate exception to giveatfront to them, his peers in the Ameri- 
can House of Representatives. And yet it must be so felt,sir. They 
have the forbearance, the courtesy, perhaps, the wisdom, commendable 
indeed, to pass it by in silence. But I know they must feel it sting 
in their hearts. Should 1 properly characterize the gentleman’s sub 
stitute | would pronounce it an insult to every true man, Woman, and 
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childinthe Seuth. I love that people, sir; I am their “ kith and kin,” 
born and reared among them, and in a political sense, as it were, in 
the very heart of the South. [revere their great names and their great 
history; and if I should ever attempt tospeak to their disparagement 
may my utterances freeze upon my lips. If they have conumitted a 
great wrong, greatly have they repented if: in sackeloth and ashes 
they have atoned for it. But, however mistaken in judgment, how 
ever disastrous to them their late struggle, you, their conquerors, and 
the civilized world must admit that it was one of the grandest that 
ever immortalized the virtue and fortitude of woman or the courage 
and endurance of man. 

Sir, I deeply regret the character of this debate. But who is re- 
sponsible for it? Who gave its peculiar and direful complexion ? 
Is it the distinguished son of Pennsylvania, the “ Keystone of the 
Federal arch,” the great State which has done so much and so grandly 
to promote the centennial celebration by a united people at the 
cradle of American liberty and union? Has it been reserved for 
him to exhume the dead aud buried past, and especially to present in 
the dread cerements of the gravethe unfortunate prisoners of (he late 
civil war, with all the horrible circumstances attending their death, 
in order only, it must appear, to re-open the closing wounds and re 
inflame the hearts of a forgiving and forgetting people? Sir, if the 
spirit which the gentleman has manifested in this debate pervades 
| the people of the North, the Centennial would be a mockery and a 
disgrace upon the civilization of the age. But, sir, I will not believe 
it. I pity him and I shall yet respect them. Why, sir, there are 
those of us on this floor who, if disposed and had the opportunity, 
could unfold scenes of hardships and cruelties in northern prisons 
which would harrow up the very soul; scenes of-inhumanity un- 
worthy of earth. and which cried to heaven. But, sir, we would per 
form no such office, much less would we hold Abraham Lineoln, the 
then President of the United States, responsible for these crimes. 
They were perpetrated by baser and menial hands. We had the sense 
and the charity to look upon them then, and we look upon them now, 
as the consequences and the legitimate fruits of dreadful war. May 
we not plead, sir, for the same consideration and charity from those 
of like experience on the other side? Let us no longer sow dragon's 
teeth, but the seeds of repentance and love, and let our grand cele 
bration, if it be at all, be penitential as well as centennial, 

Jeiferson Davis, sir, was born in Kentucky. She cherished her son 
in the days of his early manhood, and she will not now, in the gloomy 
evening of his checkered life, disown or dishonor him. He bore an 
honored name in this Republic before the days of secession. He por- 
trayed its eloquence and its courage in the council and in the field. 
He spoke and fought and bled for his country’s glory, of which you 
are so justly proud. He was one of the greatest ministers of war the 
Republic ever had, and it was his clarion voice and noble bearing that 
inspired his Mississippi riflemen with the daring courage to drive the 
furious charge at Buena Vista, which, as it were, snatched victory 
from defeat, and crowned the American arms with one of the great- 
est battles of the world. He stood at his place in the other Clam- 
ber of this Capitol, a great and honored Senator, and mourned almost 
in tears his departure from those walls. But his State commanded 
and he felt bound to obey. The world knows his after-life, and the 
world at large respects him. He has expiated in your dungeons, in 
chains, and by all manner of degradation attempted upon him, his 
own offenses and those of his people ; and now, although bereft of for- 
tune, his eye dimmed, and his head bowed by age, still bearing bravely 
up, loyal to the old flag for which he once fought so nobly—doing all 
he can to instruct and enlighten our people, to develop the resources 
and to promote the wealth and the fame of our common country. 

Is there no mercy left for him? Has the gentleman from Maine 
read history in vain, and has he no forecast of the future? Let him 
rememberthe noble acts of noble conquerors to the conquered through 
all time; let him remember the civil wars, the rebellions, if you please, 
on the continent of civilized Europe, and he will find that the great 
names on both sides are treasured up in the minds and hearts of 
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future generations, a common heritage to a common people. Are not 
the names of Cwsar and Pompey honored alike by the descending 
agesof Rome? Are not the Legitimists and the Pretenders, the Bour- 
bons and the Bonapartes held in common renown by all French- 
men? And the Round Heads and the cavaliers, Cromwell and Charles, 
honored alike by all Englishmen? Let me tell the gentleman that 
the time will come, perhaps near at hand, when the names of Grant, 
and Sherman, and Sheridan, and Lee, and Jackson, and Breckin- 
ridge—yea, sir, of the martyred Lincoln, and the now insulted Jef- 
ferson Davis—will be read with common pride and common respect 
by the American youth, and the last may be honored as much as the 
first? Such is history and such the nature and character of man. I 
speak thus in no invidious sense or with sectional feeling. I love my 
whole country. Thank God, sir, there are no Alleghanies, no Poto- 
macs, or dividing lines in my politics. I yield to none in apprecia- 
tion of the common glory of my country and in meting out ample 
praise and justice to all its heroes and all its people. 

I pray you, sir, let us take our lessons from the spirit and preaching 
of the Divine Master. His mercy and love extended to all, from the 
good Mary to the wretched Magdalene, from the beloved disciple to 
the Jew of Tarsus. Why, the gentleman from Maine would have had 
the Christ to have rejected Paul because he had been the chief of 
sinners, and yet he did most and best to promote the greatness and 
glory of his once-persecuted Lord. I implore the gentleman, in the 
name of charity, in the name of peace and harmony in this blessed 
year of our history, in the name of patriotism and union, to strike 
from his substitute the invidious exception, that it may be no more 
read by human eyes. Let our amnesty be as broad and free as the 
air we breathe; like the mercy of God, let it be for all. 

The quality of mercy is not strain'd 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice bless'd 
It bleaseth him that gives, and him that takes: 
lis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 


rhe olive-branch often becomes authority better than the sword. 
I rejoice to say, sir, that, in the noble State which I have in part the 
honor to represent, the animosities and distinctions engendered by 
the late war are well-nigh forgotten and buried in oblivion. The Fed- 
eral and confederate soldiers have there embraced, and they have 
been promoted by the common suffrages of the people to the high 
offices of state, where they stand side by side in the earaest endeavor 
to build still higher the fame of the commonwealth; hand in hand 
they verify and illustrate the beautiful motto of Kentucky: “ United 
we stand, divided we fall.” So may it be here, sir, at the Capital of 
the great Republic. So may it be in every State—North, South, East, 
and West—of our glorious Union. “ United we stand, divided we 
fall.” 


Centennial Celebration of American Independence. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS L. JONES, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 20, 1876, 


The House, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the bill 
Ii. K. No. 514) relating to the centennial celebration of American Lidependence— 

Mr. JONES, of Kentucky, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : I had not intended to address the committee upon 
this bill. I have no prepared speech to make. I have not put pen 
to paper. But after the able and pursuasive speeches that have 
been made by gentlemen on this side of the House against this 
measure, as I intend to vote differently from them, I propose to give 
some of the reasons which influence me in my support of it. 

I do not presume, sir, to take a flight on the wings of the American 
eagle, or to stand upon the helmet of the Goddess of Liberty that 
crowns this Capitol, and belabor the air with sound and fary, but I 
propose to speak words of truth and soberness. When I sat here yes- 
terday and heard the very eloquent speech of the gentleman from 
Virginia, like Agrippa listening to Paul I was almost persuaded. But 
= 1 am not quite ready to yield to his constitutional christianity at 
east. - 

Now, sir, I shall support this measure because I believe it is in the 
interest of peace and amity among the people of the United States. 
I shall support it because Iam a southern man—yes, sir, southern as 
he who is most southern. I shall support it because I am an Ameri- 
can citizen and a Union man. I have nothing to do, Mr. Chairman, 
with those discourteous and contemptuous flings and gibes which have 
been made from this side of the House to the other, or from the other 
side to this. I participate in no feelings which prompt such unbe- 
coming deportment on this floor. I will endeavor to rise to a higher 
plane. I consider the South, now so ably and gallantly represented 
on this floor, as reeconstructed—reconstructed, sir, it is true, against my 
own voice and vote in many of the modes which made up reconstrue- 
tion. But since it has been done I abide it, and so do these honorable 





gentlemen abide it. I have been reared, like the gentleman from 
Virginia, in the school of the strict construction of the Constitution. 
| I have read and heard a great deal upon that subject from both stand- 
points, North and South, and my observation and experience have jn- 
clined me on some subjects at least to leave a little the strict construc- 
tion side, and I think that I have illustrious examples for doing so, 
The subject of internal improvements which has been alluded to is 
hereafter to be discussed in this House. It is a question upon which 
gentlemen on this side are to divide, and perhaps it is as well that, 
although we occupy the same stand-point, as it were, yet we see things 
differently. I expect, sir, to invoke the aid of this Government to 
some works of internal improvement in the South, that the South, 
equally taxed, may enjoy equally with the North the benefits of the 
Government. I expect to invoke it in some shape or another for the 
great Southern Texas Pacitic Railroad; and for my authority in the 
Constitation, or in the views of the expounders of the Constitution, 
I point to the greatest strict constructionist the South ever produced, 
Sn voice and whose pen have interpreted that instrument. Mr. 
Calhoun in 1816 was the very father in this country of a system of 
internal improvement. In that year he moved that a committee of 
Congress be appointed to present a bill for the purpose of devising a 
system of internal improvement. He was chairman of that commit- 
tee, and reported the bill. It provided that the stock of the Govern- 
ment in the United States Bank and that the bonus that was offered 
the Government by private stockholders of the bank should be set 
apart as a permanent fund for internal improvements in the States. 
And he said, sir, on that occasion— 


Let us bind the Republic together by a perfect system of railroads and canals; 
let us conquer space, * * * Itis thus the most distant parts of the Republu 
will be brought within a few days’ travel of the center; it is thus that the citizen 
of the West will read the news of Boston still moist from the press. 


He said this in the vigor of his great intellect and when the illus- 
trious authors of the Constitution, from whom he drew his lessons, 
still lived. I am aware that Mr. Calhoun afterward doubted the 
faith which he then promulgated and reasoned much in the other di 
rection. But I point, sir, to another renowned example among the 
expounders of the Constitution. Daniel Websfer, on the question of 
internal improvements in the States by the General Government, said— 
I use his own language—he “had not a particle of doubt as to the 
power of Congress.” In a speech which he made in 1836 on the bill 
providing that the Government of the United States should purchase 
the private stock in the Louisville canal and hold and improve it 
as a medium of commerce, he went into the doctrine of the con 
stitutionality of the measure, and he said upon that bill “he wasa 
western man as he who was most western,” and he would support it 
if it was simply a means of intercourse between and for the benetit 
of but two of the States of the Union, Indiana and Kentucky. He 
looked not to the locality but the magnitude of the object. 

He said that the Government had just as much right to improve 
rivers or construct railroads for the purposes of commerce as it had to 
built forts, light-houses, or harbors on the seashore. 

And I wouldsay tothe gentleman from Virginia[{ Mr. Jomn RaNDOLrIt 
TUCKER] that probably the first step ever taken in this country to 
ward the regulation of commerce among the States and to establish a 
system to promote it was in the house of delegates of Virginia. In 
July, 1785, they adopted the following resolution. I commend the 
name that heads it to the honorable gentleman’s memory : 

Resolved, That Edmund Randolph and others be appointed commissioners, who 
or any five of whom shall meet such commissioners as may be — by the 
other States in the Union, at a time and place to be agreed on, to take into consi« 
eration the trade of the United States, to examine the relative situation and trade 
of the said States, to consider how far a uniform system in their commercial regu 
lations may be necessary to their common interest and their permanent harmony, 
and to report to the several States such an act relative to this great subject as, when 
unanimously ratitied by them, will enable the United States in Congress assembled 
effectually to provide for the same. That the said commissioners shall immediately 
transmit to the several States copies of the preceding resolution with a circular let 
ter requesting their concurrence therein and proposing a time and place for the 
meeting aforesaid. 

But, sir, leaving the subject of commerce or internal improvements 
for discussion on some more fit occasion and coming to the immediate 
question before the committee, I am expected and I ought to give 
some reason for the right which Congress has to appropriate money 
or to take stock, if you please, iu this enterprise. My friend from 
Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] went into an argument for a strict construc- 
tion of the Constitution, and denied the power of Congress to do any 
such thing. I propose to follow him as briefly as possible. I desire 
to call his attention first to the preamble of the Constitution itself. 

That preamble specifies in general terms the objects for which the 
Constitution was made. It reads: 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, ¢s 
tablish justice, inswre domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, pro 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos 
terity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of America 


It was then as much the object of the Constitution or of its framers 
to “insure domestic tranquillity ” or “ promote the general welfare ” 
as it was to “establish justice ” or to “ provide for the common de- 
fense ” or to “ secure the blessings of liberty,” or, indeed, to “ form a 
more perfect union.” Who shall discriminate between these great 
objects of the Constitution, or say that the Government has less or 
more power to eff€ct one than the other? Is not the obligation ef the 
Government equally great in respect to all? 
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jut we are not left to the preamble alone for authority. We find 
in the body of the Constitution itself. in the enumeration of the pow 
ers of Congress, that— 


The Congress shall have powers to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and ex- 


cises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare of | 


the United States. 

All will say that here is a specific power given to Congress to col- 
lect taxes to pay debts, and who shall say the power is not equally 
given to provide for the general welfarc? The power is there ; and the 


only question is how shall the general welfare be provided for, in | 


what manner, and to what extent? I say it is for the Congress in 
its best wisdom to determine. Another of the enumerated powers is 
“to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and 
fix the standard of weights and measures,” but in what amount or 
denomination, whether of gold, silver, or copper, or how regulate 
weights and measures, is not specified. It is for Congress to deter- 
mine. Another is “to establish post-offices and post-roads,” but 
whether to build a house for a post-oflice costing a thousand dollars 


ora million it is not defined ; it is left for Congress to determine. | 


Another is “to declare war ;” another, “to raise and support ar- 
mies ;” but the specific mode of making weapons of warfare or pro- 
viding munitions of war, or how much money is to be appropriated 
for the purpose, is not described or stated. 
vide and maintain a navy,” but there is no defined power to build a 
brig or man-of-war, at what cost or in what manner a navy shall be 
maintained. All these things follow the general power, and it is left 
for Congress to determine how they shall be provided. 

Why, sir, how is it that Congress appropriates money to build great 
hospitals for the sick and wounded and aged soldiers and sailors of 
the Union? There is no definite power in the Constitution to build a 
hospital. How is it that Congress grants pensions and appropriates 
millionsevery year to pay them? The specitic power is not in the 
Constitution; the word pension cannot be found in the instrument. 
How was it that even yesterday this House passed a bill giving a sal- 
ary for life to a feeble and paralyzed judge, retiring him before the 
limitation in time fixed by law? I am aware that some of the com- 
mentators and the courts have based the exercise of such powers upon 
the idea or assumption of a debt owing such persons by the Govern- 
ment. But, sir, there is no authority in the Constitution for it ; it is 


simply the discharge of implied duties and obligations arising under | 
No strict constructionist | 


the general powers of the Constituton. 
would deny or oppose such an exercise of power. How is it that the 
Government has bestowed charities and aided the distressed and 
afflicted at home and abroad? There is no distinct power in the Con- 
stitution to do any of these things. Sir, did the authors of that bond 


of government intend to forbid the Congress and the lawful authori- | 


ties the exercise of the principles of charity and humanity or the 
powerin certain contingencies or emergencies to “ promote the general 
welfare” or “insuredomestic tranquillity” even by the appropriation 
of money? If such had been the intention our Government could 


not have existed, and its grand proportions and appendages, its ag- | 
nificent edifices, ornaments, and public improvements, and its humane | 
and noble beneficence would not now command the respect and ad- | 


miration of the world. Then I say, sir, that to “ provide for the gen- 
eral welfare” is one of the enumerated powers of the Constitution, 
and then follows at the close of the section enumerating the powers 
of Congress this clause, namely : 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution 


the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the Gov 
ernment of the United States, or in any department or oflicer thereof. 


Sir, if the authors of the Constitution had thought it necessary to 


give definite authority to perform all the acts and do all the things | 


which they knew were indispensable to build up a great and benevo- 
lent government, they could have filled a book as large as the Holy 
Bible. They intended only to lay out a general plan and specify cer- 
tain general powers from which would necessarily flow by implica- 
tion or inference the authority to carry them out, and the Government 
has exercised this authority from its foundation to the present time. 
I am for strict construction as far as we can apply the rule, but to say 
that we can or ought under all circumstances adopt and apply any 
fixed rule of construction I utterly deny. It cannot be done in the 
nature of the case. 
come to-morrow and desolate half the State of Virginia, level its 
dwellings to the dust, and send its people homeless, houseless, naked, 


and starving into the wilderness, and no help could come but from | 


the Government, should we deny food and raiment to the children 
of the good old mother under a strict construction of the Constitution 
that we had no power to appropriate money for any such purpose? A 


good government is humane and charitable, and will take care of its | 


people. 


Mr. Calhoun said on one occasion “he was no advocate for refined | 
arguments on the Constitution. The instrument was not intended as | 


i thesis for the logician to exercise his ingenuity on.” 
Mr. Madison said as late as 1830: 


In order to understand the true character of the Constitution of the United States 
the error, not uncommon, must be avoided of viewing it through the medium either 
of a consolidated government or of a confederated government, while it is peither 


the oye nor the other, but a mixiare of beth. And having in ne model the simili- 
tude and analogios applicable to other systems of govermnent, it must, more than 
“ny other, be its own tuterpreter according to its text and the facts of the case 


Another power is “ to pro- | 


Why, sir, suppose a storm from heaven should | 


e 


There, sir, is the rule, “its tert and the facts of the case.” Under these 
| and according to these it is reser ved for Congress to use its best dis- 
| cretion and wisdom, and I apply these words of wisdom to the facts 
and cireumstances before us and to the case under discussion. 

I was surprised, Mr. Chairman, to hear at this day in our history 
the speech of the gentleman from Virginia, although it was able and 
| eloquent, and has given him a high reputation. I rather regret that 
he made it; I do not think it will have a tendency to unite the democ- 
racy on this floor or have a good effect upon the country; and while 
I agree with him in much he said as to the structure and character of 
the Government, eet I do not entirely admit his conclusions. “ Zem- 
pora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis.” 

I call myself a strict constructionist, and yet Iam more liberal than 
formerly. It will hardly do now to preach precisely the same rigid 
doctrines of State rights which we did twenty years ago; we might 
stir up old fends which would endanger the democratic unity, for we 
are composed of old whigs and democrats alike, and they have always 
differed on this subject. While we should guard with the utmost vigi- 
lance the rights of the States, it is perhaps not needful now that we 
should enter into learned disquisitions upon the confederate or national 
character of the Republic, whether it is based upon a compact or a con- 
stitution. 

In my readings this morning I chanced upon a paragraph in tho 
Lectures on Constitutional Law of a distinguished Virginian—Henry 
St. George Tucker—to his law class in the university of that State. 
I believe he was the father of the honorable gentleman. He spoke 
thus: 

It is not then by artificial reasoning founded upon theory, but upon a careful sur 
vey of the language of the Constitution itself, that we are to rr oy its powers 
and its obligations, We areto treat it as it purports on its face to be, as a Consti 
tution of government: and we are to reject all other appellations and definitions of 


it, such as that it 1s a compact, especially as they may mislead us into false con 
structions and glosses, and can have uo tendency to instruct us inits real objects. 


The gentleman ought to claim this by inheritance, and I commend 
it to him as a precious legacy. 

Let us all remember, especially after the experience of the last few 
years, and in this felicitous period of our history, the peculiar cireum- 
| stances under which the Constitution was adopted, by what conces 
sions and compromises, yielding local interests and prejudices for the 
general good and an enlarged patriotism. It would he well, Mr. Chair 
man, for us to ponder long and often the words of Washington, the 
president of the convention which framed the Constitution, in pre- 
| senting it to the old Congress for adoption. He said: 





It is obviously impracticable in the Federal Government of these States to secure 
all rights of independent sovereignty to each and yet provide for the interest and 
safety of all. Individuals entering into society must give up a share of liberty to 
preserve the rest. The magnitude of the sacrifice must depend as well on situation 
and circumstances as on the object to be obtained. It is at all times dificult to 
draw with er the line between those rights which must be surrendered and 
those which may be reserved; and on the present occasion this difficulty was in 
creased by aditlerence among the several States as to their situation, extent, habits 
and particular interests. In all our deliberations on this subject we kept steadily 
in our view that which appears to us the greatest interest of every true American 
the consolidation of our Union; in which are involved our prosperity, felicity, safety 
perbaps our national existence. This important consideration, seriously and deeply 
impressed on our minds, led each State in the convention to be less rigid on points of 
inferior magnitude than might have been otherwise expected, and thus the Consti 
tution which we now present is the result of a spirit of amity and that mutual def 
erence and concession which the peculiarity of our political situation rendered in 
dispensable. 

This, sir, was the spirit that animated the great and ylorions authors 
of the Constitution. Let us try in its administration to follow their 
benign example. This too, sir, has been the spirit which influenced 
our greatest judges, from Chief Justices Marshall and Story down, in 
their most important decisions upon qnestions of national interests, 
whether of material or moral import. I have not time to cite them. 
The same spirit in the main also runs through the texts of the most dis 
tinguished commentators upon constitutional law. It is the pervading 
spirit in the emanations of our greatest lawyers, statesmen, and ora- 
tors, and by none displayed with so much learning, ability, eloquence, 
and patriotism as the matchless Webster. It is the heart and soul of 
all his grand arguments and orations in the courts, in the Houses of 
Congress, or before vast multitudes of our countrymen, 

I admit, sir, that the powers of the Constitution have often been 
misused and misapplied. The Congress has often most unwisely and 
criminally exercised its discretion in the discharge of its duties, but 
that does not affect the principle. The rights and privileges of that 
great instrument, like the blessings of God, are to be used and not 
abused. The only rule is a wise discretion. 

Now, sir, as to the constitutional power of Congress to appropriate 
| money to further and complete the preparations for the centennial 
celebration I have not a particle of doubt; I would put it even alone 
on the power to promote the “general welfare,” whether that power 
may be considered express, implied, or residuary. But there is an- 
other view to take of this question. The Constitution, in defining 
| the powers and duties of the President, says: 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, &c 

Now, sir, by act of Congress of June 5, 1874, the President was di- 
rected “to extend in the name of the United States a respectful and 
cordial invitation to the governments and other nations to be repre- 
sented and take part in the international exposition to be held at 
| Philadelphia under the auspices of the Government of the United 
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States in the year 1876.” The President accordingly extended that 
invitation to all the civilized nations and governments of the earth; 
aml how many, sir, have already responded? Weare told that En- 
gland, France, Russia, Austria, Spain, Italy, China, Belgium, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, the Netherlands, Portugal, Egypt, Turkey, Brazil, 
Peru, Bolivia, Chili, Hayti, Venezuela, Mexico, Ecuador, Nicaragua, 
Persia, Liberia, Siam, Guatemala and Salvador, Honduras, the United 
States of Colombia, the Argentine Confederation, Tunis, and the 
Orange Free States, and others, amounting to nearly forty in number, 
have accepted and appropriated large sums of money to have them- 
selves properly represented with their arts, their skill and genius, their 
manufactures and productions, at this grand assembly of the nations. 

Now, sir, this act on the part of our Government and its President 
is in the nature of a treaty, and imposes a corresponding obligation. 
That obligation is to see that the invitation thus extended and thus 
accepted shall be carried out and realized in a manner corresponding 
with and creditable to the wealth, the character, the grandeur, and 
glory of the United States of America. The honor, sir, of our Gov- 
ernment is involved in this business, and we cannot disguise it. Your 
honor, sir, and my honor, and the honor of every Representative on 
this floor, is, in the true sense of pride and patriotism, involved in it. 
We cannot ignore it. Let us act for our country as under like cireum- 
stances we would act for ourselves. Who among us would slight his 
invited guest or tarnish the honor of his house by an unseemly and 
stinted feast f 

No, sir; let the United States in this matter rise to the full meas- 
ure of her majestic proportions and show the nations of the world 
who she is and what she is at home among her own people. Let us 
not be “ penny wise and pound foolish.” The money proposed to be 
appropriated will be nothing compared to the benefit received. Re- 
garding it in the sense merely of profit and loss—which is perhaps too 
sordid to be thought of—it will be a speculation for our people. Mill- 
ions will come in and be spent among them and but little will go out. 
It will inerease the wealth of the whole community. But, sir, in a 
higher sense it will prove of the greatest importance to our people. 
It will be a great school of instruction and education, teaching both 
by theory and practical illustration in all the sciences and arts, and 
giving visible demonstration of all the productions of the earth and 
of the varied industrial pursuits of man. 

It has been said that this is a local enterprise gotten up for the 
benefit of the city of Philadelphia. I regard it in no such light. The 
spirit of it is national. The acts of Congress have made it national. 
It rises from the very birth of our liberty and Union, and speaks to 
every heart iu this broad land ; it embodies the signers of the Declara- 
tion and the framers of the Constitution, and appeals to us their de- 
scendants to give it free scope and let it be glorified. It is true that 
the noble State of Pennsylvania and the city of Philadelphia have con- 
tributed great sums, which, together with other individual and State 
contributions, amount to nearly $5,000,000. They have already erected 
mighty and magnificent structures, covering immense spaces of ground 
and rising to the very skies in the most exquisite architectural beauty 
and grandeur. But we are assured that they must have more; they can 
give no more themselves; and unless the Government comes to the res- 
cue the great exhibition will fail. Shall we allow it to fail or shall 
we make it more emphatically our own and national by laying the 
hand of the Government to the work that it may be carried to its full 
and complete proportions? These reasons alone, to my judgment, 
would seem sufficient for us to grant this appropriation. 

But 1 said, sir, in the beginning, that I supported this measure in 
the interest of peace and unity among the people of the United States. 
That, with me, is the chief object. I know no way and can imagine 
none by which the “ general welfare” can be promoted so efficiently, 
so appropriately, and so delightfully as this. It was indeed a happy 
conception, and our hundredth anniversary could have come at no 
time when it was more important to quiet the prejudices and still the 
passions and unite the hearts of our people than now. The great 
war through which we have passed and the consequent suffering 
have not done their perfect work. Something more is needed ; “ do- 
mestic tranquillity” and the “general welfare” havenot been “insured 
and promoted.” It behooves us to try another plan—the plan of 
peace and brotherhood. 

Sir, if Adams and Jefferson, Hancock and Rutledge, had stood among 
us the other day and had witnessed the scene that occurred on this floor, 
they would have thought that something was yet necessary to pro- 
mote the “ general welfare.” And can you imagine that they would 
have suggested anything more fit and becoming than the measure be- 
fore us? They would have implored us to hesitate not in this work, 
but give money if necessary, and ample for the purpose of bringing 
the people of this great country together and producing harmony, 
friendship, and unity among them, that they might go on and raise 
still higher the fame of this land for wealth, skill in the arts, manu- 
factures, and all productive industry; and for the accomplishment of 
these great objects they could have pointed us tono more appropriate 
oceasion than the celebration of the birthday of Americ&n Independ- 
ence on the very spot of its origin. I feel that their spirits are look- 
ing down upon us to-day and silently appealing to our hearts to 
approve this measure. 

Sir, I have more confidence in the people than in their leaders. 
They have no object in keeping up the animosities and nursing the 
passions which the conduct of some of their Representatives in this 
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House would indicate. They are purer in heart; they know their in- 
terest better, and they want peace. I believe their hearts and minds 
are in this centennial celebration. Why, sir, they talk of it day and 
night in their homes and families, and thousands are saving their bh: 





} earned pennies to enable them and their children to go and behold 


this great exhibition, the wonder of all the earth; there, too, to meet 
their fellow-citizens from the North, the South, the East, and the 
West, to shake hands over the cradle of their liberties aud resolve ty 
part from the father’s house no more forever. And I want every Ame 
ican citizen when he goes to that sacred spot to feel that he is not 
indebted alone to Pennsylvania or Philadelphia, or any other State o; 
city, for his enjoyment there, but that its great preparations are his 
own, he in part having paid for them by the sweat of his own brow, 
and that the expense came from the common treasure of the people, 

Why, sir, every orator of the country, every preacher of the gospel, 
every executive of a State for the last two years has been eloquent|y 
rejoicing in the coming glories of the grand centennial. 
everywhere are hailing it with acclamations of joy. Shall we not 1 
spect them and their wishes? Have we not seen within the last yea: 
the most convincing demonstrations of returning good-will and friend- 
ship among the people, both North and South; and shall we stop or 
stay for a moment this bright and limpid current that is sweeping 
the land? Look how the sons of Virginia and South Carolina, of 
Yorktown and Eutaw, were received by those of Lexington and Con- 
cord, of Boston and Bunker Hill. The son of the great Lee himself 
was taken asit were tothe bosom of the people of Boston, and he and 
his friends, confederate soldiers and citizens, were feted and feasted. 
The women and the children came out to honor them; they threw 
evergreens in their paths and roses on their heads. They met the 
welcome of brothers. And look, sir, how the men of Mecklenburgh 
last May threw open their doors and their stores and invited the peo- 
ple of all sections to come and partake of their generous hospitality 
and celebrate with them the centennial anniversary of the declara- 
tion of their fathers, the first declaration of independence that saw 
the light on the shores of the new world. There was another com 
mon and glorious rejoicing. I love the Carolinas; born in one and 
reared in the other, I claim them both. Old North Carolina, my na- 
tive State, God bless her! 


The peop e 


Though she envies not others their merited glory, 
Say, whose name stands the foremost in liberty's story? 

Sir, let us not quench this fraternal spirit ; let us promote it by giv- 
ing the people this grand jubilee. It may be the food and the blood 
of life to the Republic. We have a large debt, it is true, and it is 
incumbent upon us to economize and retrench; but in this measure 
we bring about that fellowship and harmony which will enable us 
the better to accumulate wealth with which to pay thedebt and move 
on to untold riches—riches in money, riches in knowledge, riches in 
wisdom, and riches in brotherly love. Let us make one more and 
signal effort to bind the sections together. 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more. 

Mr. Calhoun aptly said on another question, but for a like purpose: 

But on the subject of national power what can be more important than a per 
fect unity in every part, in feelings and sentiments, and what can tend more power 
fully to produce it than overcoming the effects of distance? Uninfluenced by any 
other consideration than love of country and duty, let us add this to the many use 
ful measures already adopted. The money cannot be eee to a more ex 
alted use. Every portion of the community—the farmer, mechanic, and merchant 
will feelits good effects, and—what isof the greatest importance, the strength of the 
community will be augmented and its political prosperity rendered more secure 

I make his words my own, and apply them to the measure under 
consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that I differ with many of my political 
friends on this subject, and with perhaps every one of my own dele- 
gation in Congress. I yield to them, sir, the same conscientious 
convictions in the discharge of their duties which I claim for myself. 
But I must carry out my principles and my faith, “come what come 
may.” I am willing to meet the people, and stand or fall by my own 
acts. I takethe responsibility; and in the immortal language of John 
Adams, as he stood for the Declaration on the floor ef Independence 
Hall, braving the judgment of the world but conscious of his own 
rectitude and in the fear of God, so I stand for the Centennial : 


Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my hand and my heart to this 
vote. 


Centennial Celebration of American Independence. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. H. JOYCE, 


OF VERMONT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 25, 1876, 





On the bill (H. R. No. 514) making an epgecgentin for the centennial celebration 
of American Independence. 

Mr. JOYCE. Mr. Chairman, the bill now before the House is an 
important one, as is every measure which calls for an appropriation 
of money, and we should not pass it unless demanded by the most 
obvious reasons and urgent necessity. Personally, it would give me 
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the greatest pleasure to vote for it, but a sense of duty to my con- 
stituents and the country overrides every personal consideration, and 
leaves me no choice but to stand up manfully for what I conceive to 
be the right. While I cannot consistently with my sense of duty sup- 
port this measure, and while I would not celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the Republic by a palpable and high- 
handed violation of the Constitution, I desire it to be distinctly un- 
derstood that I am decidedly and heartily in favor of the celebration 
and exposition; that I fully realize and appreciate all its benetits and 
blessings, and will do all in my power personally, as I always have 
done, to aid and push forward to a successful reanlt what I consider 
to be one of the most important and splendid schemes ever inaugu- 
rated in the history of this country or of the world. 

I am not blind, sir, to the fact that the celebration of this anniver- 
sary of the Republic, “when colonial valor struck from the mailed 
breast-plate of English oppression the first living sparks of American 
liberty,” has now become a subject of vital concern and absorbing in- 
terest to the people of this country. 

Neither am I one of those who believe that if this appropriation is 
refused the centennial celebration will be a failure and a disgrace to 
this country. I believe the people will nobly finish what they have 
begun, complete all the arrangements for the grand opening in May, 
and lift and elevate this great jubilee above all local or sectional in- 
fluences, give it a grand and universal character, and endow it, if 
possible, with the spirit and power of the new Republic. 

This specious argument, that the whole scheme would stnk in utter 
failure and disgrace unless Congress makes an appropriation, is famil- 
iar in this Hall; it was heard and seen here two years ago, dressed in 
eloquence, pathos, and entreaty; yet, since that time, more than one- 
half the money then asked for has been raised under the provisions 
of the charters, the buildings and grounds nearly completed; and there 
is no shadow of doubt in my mind that, if Congress refuses at this 
time, as it did then, to be led away from the plain and beaten path of 
duty and the spirit of the Constitution, the people will readily sup- 
ply the means, as | believe they should do, all the arrangements will 
be completed in due season, and no disgrace will be brought upon 
them or dishonor upon the Government. 

During the long and tedious debate to which we have listened, I 
have watched and waited hopefully, anxiously, but in vain, for some 
solid reason or valid and plausible excuse even to justify the grant- 
ing of this bequest. 

Day after day we have been promised this feast of reason by the 
friends of this measure, but it has as often vanished into thin air, 
their promises have been broken, and, instead of putting the bill upon 
its merits and supporting it by sound logic, convincing reasons, and 
vigorous arguments, gentlemen have, being aware of the untenable 
nature of the proposition, gone off in a burst of artificial patriotism 
and a whirlwind of passion, and when the dust and smoke, caused by 
each successive explosion, had cleared away we found that it was 
simply “sound and fury, signifying nothing ;” that, like the gentleman 
from Indiana who attempted to navigate his inflation balloon through 
this House against an adverse current, they had gone “up like rock- 
ets but come down like sticks.” . 

While I contend, therefore, that the friends of this measure have 
utterly and confessedly failed to adduce a good reason or present a 
single sound argument in favor of its passage, I propose in the brief- 
est manner to assume the offensive and to state briefly some few of 
the many considerations which have led me to oppose this bill. 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, while I have neither time nor dis- 
position to enter into an extended argument upon this branch of the 
subject, | emphatically deny the doctrine that the Constitution either 
in letter or spirit authorizes Congress to make a gift or to loan money 
to any individual or corporation for any object or purpose whatever. 

I am aware that itis claimed by learned gentlemen upon this floor 
that this appropriation is in no sense a gift or a loan; that it is not 
voted to any individual or corporation ; but the act, although care- 
fully if not artfully worded with a view evidently to escape this ob- 
jection, conclusively refutes this false theory and expressly declares 
that this money is to be paid over in installments to the centennial 
hoard of finance for the purpose of completing the centennial build- 
ings and other preparations. 

By reference to the acts of 1871 and 1872, it will be seen that the 
board of centennial commissioners and the centennial board of finance 
were created by Congress with well-defined powers and duties, the 
scope and extent of which were well known, and under which organ- 
izations were duly effected and the work commenced and carried for- 
ward in the most vigorous and prudent manner to its present near 
completion. 

Down to this time the Gcvernment has had no part or lot in the 
matter, has not sought or exercised the least control over it, and bas 
on all oceasions absolutely and in the most positive and emphatic 
manner refused to become in any way responsible for its conduct or 
liabilities. 

Now, after all this has transpired, a bill is brought in, and sup- 
ported by both democrats and republicans, asking Congress to vote a 
million and a half of dollars to the president and treasurer of the cen- 
tennial board of finance to finish the buildings and complete all the 
preparations for the great exhibition ; and we are coolly told by the 
friends and promoters of this appropriation that the Government has 
taken charge of the enterprise and ought to furnish the money; that 
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because the Government has, at the request of these corporations, given 
out the invitations to this entertainment at its own expense, there- 
fore it is bound to entertain those who come and pay all their expenses. 

To those who are at all acquainted with the result of schemes and 
enterprises like this, it is well known that the effeet of the passage of 
this bill would be to bind the Government, by implication at least, to 
close up the concern and liquidate all the outstanding debts and lia- 
bilities at the close of the exhibition. 

To all this I most solenmly and earnestly object and protest, not 
only because it is, as { think, in direct and open violation of the Con- 
stitution, but because it is in opposition to the plainest dictates of a 
sound and healthy public policy. 

I do not desire to become a party to such a transaction or to be in- 
strumental in opening a gate and establishing a precedent which 
under a corrupt administration might drain the Treasury and bank- 
rupt the Government. 

We have been entertained here with quotations from every writer 
upon constitutional and national law, from Braxton to Story, with a 
view to convince the members of this House that they have authority 
to make this appropriation under the clause in the Constitution which 
empowers Congress to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States. 

Such a proposition, it seems to me, needs only to be stated to reveal 
its utter fallacy and convince any intelligent and candid man that 
the provision of the Constitution referred to has no application to this 
bill, and gives no power to Congress to make gifts or to set the Gov- 
ernment up as a stockholder in a private corporation. 

If Congress has the power to vote this money because the exhibi- 
tion is designed to, and very likely will, promote and stimulate com 
merce with foreign nations and among the several States, then Con- 
gress may charter fairs and agricultural shows in every county in the 
Union, and appropriate the necessary money to carry them on. 

The theory advanced that the money appropriated by this bill is 
to carry into effect a treaty or compact made by Congress or the Ex- 
ecutive with those nations who have accepted invitations to be pres- 
ent at the exhibition hardly admits of serious consideration; and, 
while it rouses our mirth at its exceeding thinness, it at the same time 
excites our wonder that any man should bring himself to believe such 
a palpable and supreme humbug; and it seems to me that nothing 
but the most intense desire to be original and independent could have 
hatched out such atheory in the brain of any sane and reasonable man. 
Besides, it is not true in point of fact that Congress or the Executive 
ever made or attempted to make any compact or treaty with respect 
to the Centennial with any foreign nation or anybody else. 

Congress merely chartered these two corporations, gave them full 
and plenary powers and privileges to perform all the acts and carry 
out all the objects of their creation; and the Government is no more 
liable for their acts or their debts than it is for those of a railroad or 
insurance company which it has chartered. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, the record Shows that these charters were 
passed by Congress under the most solemn and positive assurances on 
the part of those who sought them that the Government should never 
be called upon in any event to pay one dollar or be asked to become 
in any way liable for the debts or losses of these corporations. And 
so confident were these men at that time that they should raise all 
the funds desired and never call upon the Government, that they in 
corporated, on their own motion, this solemn promise into both the act 
of 1571 and of 1872, and relying upon these assurances Congress tinally 
with great reluctance consented to give them their charters, 

This reluctance and hesitation on the part of Congress grew out of 
a fear that the very state of facts which now exists would transpire, 
and that Congress would eventually be called upon to pay large sums 
of money, under the plea that is now set up and urged by the advo- 
cates of this measure, that unless the Government comes to the rescue 
the whole scheme will fail and the Republic be disgraced and dishon- 
ored. 

After what took place at the time these charters were granted and 
what has since transpired, I can hardly conceive how the friends of 
this measure can now stand up here and ask Congress to give them a 
million and a half of dollars of the people’s money, in the face and 
eyes of their own solemn assurances that all they asked was the char 
ters, and that the Government should never be called upon, either 
directly or indirectly, to pay a single dollar. 

But, Mr. Chairman, outside of all constitutional questions and seru 
ples, there are reasons which are conclusive to my mind, and which 
alone would have determined me to vote against this appropriation. 

In 1873 a financial simoom swept over this country, destroying our 
commerce, prostrating our business, paralyzing our industries, and 
driving our importers, merchants, and manufacturers into bankruptcy 
and ruin. 

The primeval cause of this terrible disaster was a depreciated and 
fluctuating paper currency, which had led the people into all sorts of 
wild schemes and reckless speculations; and the victims heeded no 
voice of warning, until destruction came as a whirlwind, and the groaus 
of the people filled the whole land. 

From 1873 down to the present time the people of this country have 
bent every effort and strained every nerve to the work of repairing 
damages, the collection and gathering together of their scattered re 
sources, and the building up of the business and industries of the 
nation; but under the terrible incubus of rag money and fluctuating 
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values they have made but slow progress, and to-day the wail comes | mand an answer. We have been here in session since the Sth of De. 
up from every section of the Republic that business is depressed and | cember, and I ask these gentlemen what they have to show for two 


languishing; that the wheels are stopped at the mills, the fires are 
extinguished at the forges, that thousands of men are out of employ- 
ment and their wives and children suffering for bread. And in addi- 
tion to this the Administration is putting ingenuity and economy to the 
rack to devise means to meet our just and pressing obligations and keep 
the machinery of the Government in operation. And more than all this, 
I know that many of the people who sent me here to guard their inter- 
ests and labor for their welfare are at this very moment groaning 
under a load of taxes, State, town, and village, which is grinding 
them down to the very earth, and testing their strength and courage 
to the utmost to survive the storm and save themselves from bank- 
ruptcy. It is because I know them, and know the crushing difficul- 
ties and burdens under which they are now struggling with desperate 
hope and courage, that I earnestly and emphatically give my voice 
and my vote against adding to their burdens or increasing their dis- 
tress. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of Vermont are a law-abiding, Constitu- 
tion-loving, prudent, and economical people; they are in favor of 
frugality, and opposed to all schemes of speculation at the expense 
of the national Treasury, and the voting of gifts and subsidies to indi- 
viduals or corporations ; but, sir, in the future, as in the past, if the 
integrity of the Republic and the honor of the tlag shall require 
every dollar of their substance and the last drop of their blood, the 
sacrifice will be ready at the appointed time. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
while I oppose this bill because I seriously question the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to pass it, and because I am firmly con- 
vineed that it is inexpedient to do so at this time, I believe I hazard 
nothing when I pledge you my word that the people of Vermont will 
be at that exhibition, and that all her grand interests will be fully 
represented ; that her citizens are ready and anxious to do their full 
share in this great enterprise, and that private energy will gladly 
furnish all the facilities which may be required to place her in hon- 
orable competition with her sister States and the world in that mag- 
nificent €xposition. 

No people can join in this great national festival with more spirit 
and pride than the people of Vermont, for none did more to make pos- 
sible this celebration, and none can bring richer or purer offerings to 
thisexhibition. Inthe great struggle we are now seeking to commem- 
orate, Allen, at the head of her gallant sons, made the first aggressive 
assault upon the forces of the Crown, cut off every shadow of hope for 
reconciliation, and paved the way for the Declaration of Independence 
and the surrender of a proud and arrogant foe at Saratoga and York- 
town. Ay, sir, among her green hills and gleaming valleys dwell a 
people to-day who are the best illustration on earth of the ennobling 
and sublime effects of the doctrine of that immortal Declaration which 
the world will gather together in 1876 to celebrate. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another view which I desire to take of 
this matter, which, it seems to me, will be both amusing and instrue- 
tive, and will show why we ought not to grant this appropriation 
From the moment we entered this Hall, at the commencement of the 
present session down to this time, our ears have been filled with the 
trumpet tones of the dominant party upon this floor proclaiming 
retrenchment and reform. 

A brief and cursory review of their acts during that time will 
attest the absolute insincerity of their motives and the hollow hypoc- 
risy with which they have deceived the people and stolen into power. 
They proolaimed that they would purify the turbid streams of na- 
tional power, reform existing abuses, squander no more of the national 
treasure, and cut down the extravagant expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. The objects are noble and worthy the best efforts of patriotic 
men; but how do they propose to accomplish this work and bring 
about this grand result? 

We are told that they intend to reduce the Army and leave our 
frontier settlements exposed to the incursions of marauders and hos- 
tile savages ; that the Navy is to be shorn of its strength and its glory, 
and our commerce, in case of war, be left tothe protection and tender 
mercies of our enemies; that the already scanty pay of our learned 
professors and brave boys at West Point and the maimed and wounded 
soldiers who are serving as clerks and employés in the different De- 
partments of the Government is to be reduced by these retrenchers to 
the starvation standard, and all the money they can save in this way 
is to be appropriated to the building and beautifying of the grounds 
and centennial palaces at Philadelphia and paying the expenses of 
this great national exhibition. 

No man, sir, will go further than I will in all reasonable and proper 
retrenchment of the expenditures of the Government and in com- 
pelling an honest administration of public affairs; but, sir, I am earn- 
estly and conscientiously opposed to doing it in the way proposed by 
these gentlemen or beginning where they propose to; and in the name 
of our brave Army, our gallant Navy, our noble boys at West Point, 
our faithful and efficient clerks and employés in all the Departments 
of the Government, the laboring and toiling people of our whole coun- 
try, the thousands of honest, industrious men who are now seeking 
employment and tinding none, and their suffering and starving wives 
and children, I protest against such retrenchment and against this 
appropriation. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, what have these reformers and retrenchers 
beou doing im another direction? I put them upon the stand and de- 


months’ work, during every moment of which they have been spend 
ing the people’s money, drawing their salaries, and wasting the time 
which honestly belonged to their constituents. 

They adjourned over the holidays, losing two whole weeks, during 
which time they ought to have been perfecting and maturing the ap- 
propriation bills; and if they had, every one of them might have been 
disposed of by this time and the attention of Congress directed to re- 
lieving the distresses of the people and reviving the depressed and 
languishing business and industries of the country. And in that way 
a few hours might have been spared to the humane and patriotic work 
of preparing and passing some act which would give pensions to hun- 
dreds of disabled Union soldiers who ought to have drawn them long 
ago, but have been shut out either by some technical defect in the 
present laws or too much red tape in the Departments. 

Let us, Mr. Chairman, “ be just before we are generous ;” let us pay 
our honest debts, relieve the needy and destitute, and do something 
to lift the dark cloud of gloom and bankruptcy from the people be- 
fore we run wild with gushing sentimentality or borrow money with 
which to erect palaces or make magnificent donations. 

If the democratic party are really honest, and desire to show tho 
people that they are sincere in their promises to relieve them of their 
burdens and infuse life and vitality into the material interests of the 
country, now gasping in the agonies of dissolution, why have they 
not made haste long ere this to take an advance step toward a sound 
currency and specie payments in the direction of the act of last ses- 
sion, and thus give an impetus to trade and commerce, break the clouds 
which cover us with their dark folds, and prove to the country that 
they are not hypocrites, instead of giving away a million and a half 
of the people’s money and wasting the time of Congress in an attempt 
to elect Jefferson Davis to the United States Senate, convince the 
country that Webster never replied to Hayne, that we have had no 
civil war, and that the accursed dogma of Statessrights still exists in 
all its strength and ugly deformity? 

They have the majority upon this floor, and can go on in the reck- 
less expenditure of the public money and waste of time; they can 
pass this bill and add still more weight to the burdens of a struggling 
and suffering people; but know ye that for all these things you will 
be brought into judgment. The great day of assize is at hand when 
you must stand before the judgment-seat of the American people to 
answer for the deeds done and left undone during the present session 
of this Congress. Before that august tribunal ‘no dilatory pleas or 
dissembling excuses will avail; the secrets and intents of every dem- 
ocratic heart will be revealed and made known, and only those who 
have been true to their-trust and kept the faith in its integrity and 
purity will receive the crown of approval, the diadem of honor, and 
the scepter of power. 

What will the people of this country, and of the world, say of a 
party that celebrates its entrance into power by the adoption of a 
resolution declaring— 

That in the judgment of this House, in the present condition of the financial 
affairs of the Government, no subsidies in money, bonds, public lands, indorse- 
ments, or by pledge of the public credit, should be granted by Congress to associa 
tions or corporations engaged or proposing to engage in public or private enter 
prises; and that all appropriations from the public Treasury ought to be limited 
at this time to such amounts only as shall be imperatively demanded by the public 


service, 

and then in a few short weeks lends its power to a corporation to 
draw from the public Treasury one and a half millions of the people’s 
hard-earned money, every cent of which must be made up by taxes 
wrung from those already sorely burdened, or the robbery of houest 
labor 

In view of the considerations I have mentioned, and the additional 
fact that we have now a national debt of over $2,000,000,000, which is 
hanging like a mill-stone about our necks, and which is every hour 
crippling our energies and draining the country of gold, and will in 
the end I fear heabcmnt the Republic unless it is funded and the 
way prepared for specie payments, I am entirely willing to take the 
responsibility and vote against this bill, and I most heartily wish that 
every republican upon this floor would go and do likewise. 

But, Mr. Chairman, while I am driven and compelled by an impera- 
tive sense of duty to oppose this measure, I still have the fullest confi- 
dence and most abiding faith that the celebration and exhibition will 
prove a great and glorious success. 

When it shall be known that Congress has for the reasons I have 
set forth refused to become a member of these joint-stock companies 
or liable for their debts, those more directly interested will go to work 
and raise all the funds which may be needed or required, and the 
grand jubilee will be in truth what it ought and was designed to be 
in the outset, the great free-will offering of the people. Let them 
manage it and take the responsibility, as they desire to, and there 
will be no danger of failure or disgrace. They have not petitioned 
you for a dollar and have never asked you for an appropriation. 
They fully appreciate the importance and realize the benefits and 
blessings of the great enterprise in which they are engaged, and will, 
if permitted, on that grand and august occasion prove to the world 
that a hundred years have not chilled the patriotism or stifled the 
love of liberty which flashed forth when on the morning of July 4, 
1776, the old bell upon Independence Hall proclaimed “ liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. W. WILSHIRE, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 25, 1876, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 514) making an aupeepcietion for the centennial celebration 
of American Independence. 

Mr. WILSHIRE. Mr. Chairman, as one of the Representatives of 
the State of Arkansas, I iteel it to be my duty to my people on this 
occasion to express my views and what I think they will approve of. 
Though my State has recently been the cause of considerable anxiety 
in political circles, and her people were regarded by some as disloyal 
to the Government of the United States, having no care for its per- 
petuity, no pride in its future greatness, and felt no interest in its in- 
stitutions, I am proud to assert on this tloor that since that State has 
been fally restored to her relations in the Union, equal with the other 
States, there is no State in the Union whose people are more loyal and 
devoted to the Government than those of Arkansas. And notwith- 
standing the withering blight imposed upon her by the misrule of the 
past few years, and her impoverished condition, her Legislature re- 
cently appropriated a sufficient sum of money to amply provide for 
her people being fully represented at the centennial exhibition. I 
think I hazard nothing in saying that the people of Arkansas almost 
unanimously approve of this national celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the day on which the glad tidings of liberty and free 
government were first heralded to the anxious people of the American 
Colonies. I shall favor the bill in its present form, if it cannot be 
amended, though I would much prefer to strike out that proviso which 
is intended to constitute the Government a stockholder to the extent 
of this appropriation. I will but briefly state my reasons for this 
preference. 

Mr. Chairman, it is thought by some who favor this appropriation 
that it will finally cost the Goyernment nothing, because the net pro- 
ceeds of the exhibition will be large, and the provision contained in 
this bill entitling the Government to participate in those proceeds 
will re-imburse it for any money advanced. 

This may or may not be true; it makes no difference to me whether 
it is or not. If, as has been said on this floor, the chief considerations 
moving the friends of the appropriation are to secure one grand cen- 
tennial celebration of American Independence, and thereby bring to- 
gether the people of all sections where they can blot out the last vest- 
ige of past differences, erect anew the altar of liberty upon which to 
rekindle the patriotic fires of the Revolution and consume the “ bloody 
shirt” and the tales of horror that are still held up and dilated upon 
by designing politicians to arouse the temper and inflame the pas- 
sions of the people both North and South, then, sir, it should be an 
unconditional appropriation, a free-will offering in the interest of har- 
mony, unity, and the love of country. Besides, it does not comport 
with the dignity of a great Government like ours to become a stock- 
holder, and a minority one at that, in a joint-stock company or cor- 
poration. I am quite sure the people, who are always right, when 
they understand it will not only indorse the appropriation but ap- 
prove its being made without conditions. 

It has been urged in opposing the bill that Congress does not possess 
the constitutional power to make such an appropriation. In this I 
do not agree with the learned gentlemen who have so ingeniously and 
with so much ability discussed that proposition. The old strict-con- 
struction doctrine of the democratic party has, I think, been some- 
what modified by the determination of the questions involved in and 
settled by the late great American civil war; for I understand that 
all the political parties of this country recognize as valid that great 
debt now hanging over the people, and created in the suppression of 
the rebellion, under that provision of the Constitution conferring 
power on Congress to “provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States,” and each of the great political parties 
of the country stands pledged to its faithful discharge. Now, if Con- 
gress had the power under the Constitution to create this debt and 
appropriate money to carry on that war, then I must confess my in- 
ability to see any valid objections, on constitutional or other grounds, 
to appropriating the sum of $1,500,000 to contribute to the success of 
this the grandest of all events that can ever happen to heal the ditfer- 
ences between and fraternize those who in that civil strife were 
opposed to each other. 

I have yet to hear in this discussion one word to negative the prop- 
osition that this centennial exhibition, if a success, and generally par- 
ticipated in by the people of all the States, will do more to heal the 
still festering wounds produced by our late internicine war than any- 
thing that has yet been proposed. I am confident in the belief that if 
this Congress will lend the aid that is asked the exhibition will be 
grandly successful and incalculable good to the whole country result 
from it, peace and fraternal feeling be restored, and our Government, 
with a united people, enter upon its second century with the most 
happy and glorious ee for the future. 

The grand central principle of all civil government is that govern- 
ment is established among men to promote the security, peace, and 


happiness of the people governed, and is prior in existence to a written 
constitution which is only intended to sanctify and confirm the same. 

Sir, there is a thought comes to me in discussing this question of 
appropriation which rises higher and enters into more sacred pre- 
cincts than any constitutional question yet discussed upon this tloor, 
and itis this: That by granting it we promote the happiness of all 
the people of the whole United States, particularly those once con- 
fronting each other under arms, by bringing them together upon the 
sacred spot where, under the providence of God, a new, free, and in- 
dependent nation was born one hundred years before, possessing the 
largest possible power of securing the happiness and general welfare 
of the whole people. There let the victor in battle exhibit his dis- 
carded engines of war, freshly molded into labor-saving machinery, 
side by side with the vanquished, with his samples of tleecy product 
cultivated by free men upon the broad fields of dethroned King Cotton, 
there, under the benign intluences of the glittering stars and dazzling 
stripes of our nation’s emblem, to unite in rejoicing over the triumph 
of the patriotic efforts of our revolutionary fathers in establishing 
American independence and freedom; and within the sound of that 
old bell, still hanging in Independence Hall, the tone of which gave 
the first announce ment of the signing of the Declaration of American 
Independence, to pledge anew their faith in our Government and 
their determination to maintain it. To secure this end and to restore 
to its fullest extent a fraternal feeling among the people of all sec- 
tions of our common country is to my mind a duty rising pre-emmi- 
nently by above all other considerations. 

In discussing the constitutionality of this appropriation the argu- 
ments of some gentlemen have taken a very broad range, so that 
were not the printed bill before us we might conclude that the pro- 
posed measure was to alter, amend, or abolish the Constitution alto- 
gether, instead of the harmless proposition to cement and strengthen 
that which is over and above all constitutions—humanity, brotherly 
love, and fraternal feeling. 

So far as the feelings and desires of the people are concerned, I can 
only speak for my own State, Arkansas, and in doing that I am proud 
to say for them that from Maine to California, from the Canadas to 
the Gulf of Mexico, a more loyal and devoted people tethe Government 
of the United States cannot be found. They are proud of its flag, 
proud of its institutions, and proud of the patriotism that inspired 
the movers in getting up the centennial celebration of our national 
existence, and on that occasion will exhibit a feeling of patriotism 
and devotion to our General Government that will challenge the ad- 
miration of the most enthusiastic admirers of American institutions. 
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SPEECH OF HON, LUCIEN B.CASWELL, 
OF WISCONSIN, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

January 25, 1876, 

On the bill (HL. B. No. 514) making an opyregietion for the centennial celebration 
of American Independence. 

Mr. CASWELL. Mr. Chairman, somuch discussion has already been 
had upon this measure that I do not feel justified in detaining the 
House but a moment. I intend to vote for this appropriation, and 
it is but right that I give my reasons for it. This, sir, is a question 
which affects the nation both at home and abroad. Its credit, its 
honor, its opportunity, are now at stake. So are the interests of every 
American citizen. We have lived one hundred years. We have been 
tried in war and in peace, and found, I trust, equal to the emergency. 
There is wanting only the grand reception which awaits us at the Cen- 
tennial. That occasion will not be for a few, for any chosen number. 
It will be for all the world. We have invited the nations of the earth 
to visit us and examine our fabrics and products and bring with them 
whatever they may think will successfully compete with ours. This 
we do in the interests of labor, skill, and industry ; we do it in the in- 
terests of trade and commerce, and to invite immigration to this coun- 
try. But we are told at the threshold that Congress has not the 
constitutional power to make the appropriation, that we are not per- 
mitted to put our house in order for the invited guests and give shelter 
to the wares which they may bring with them, Why, sir, this strained 
construction of the Constitution would extinguish half the life and 
glory of the Republic. It would paralyzeand cut off the great arteries 
of commerce and destroy our usefulness. 

I do not, sir, believe in any such construction. Why need wea con- 
stitution if it is but an obstruction in the great paths of intelligent 
progress? That constitution is the best which is the broadest in the 
interests of labor and enterprise, meeting all the wants of the people. 
And what greater and nobler enterprise can there be than that of cele- 
brating the events which gave us life? What could better revive the 
love of our country, again united; what better kindle anew the pa- 
triotism and cement the great interests of society? My State, sir, is 
remote from the place of this exhibition; it is equally remote from 
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the spot where the fires of our liberty were first kindled; but we are 
none the less patriotic, and love that liberty none the less, nor are we 


is so much involved in this celebration. We are sensible of this fact, 
that, though thousands of miles apart, achievements since we have 
lived have made us near neighbors, and we can talk together as one 
family. 

We should not be wanting in hospitality to those whom we have 
invited; we should not hesitate to add whatever money may be 
necessary to complete this the cap-stone of the column which in his- 
tory will mark the centennial year of our great and good country. 

Now, sir, this is all I have tosay. I support this bill because I be- 
lieve it is right. 
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SPEECH OF TION. B. T. EAMES 
OF RHODE ISLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 25, 1°76, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 514) making an appropriation for the centennial celebration 
of American Lndependence, 

Mr. EAMES. Mr. Chairman, the appropriate celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the Republic is an event of 
great interest to the American people. 

The principles of a free government announced when the Colonies 
severed their political relations with Great Britain have been on 
trial in this country for nearly a century, and the result has been to 
demonstrate that a government of the people is the strongest and 
best form of civil government, not only in securing life, liberty, and 
property, but also in developing the material resources of a people 
and in promoting their welfare in their social and political relations. 

Under this form of government during the first hundred years of 
the Republie life has been safe, property has been protected, and 
constitutional liberty, after a terrible struggle, has been maintained 
and preserved, No people under any form of government has been 
better protected in these respects, and no country in any age during 
a like period has developed to such a remarkable extent its material 
resources, 

The area of the Republic has been extended from 800,000 to 3,000,000 
square miles, Its population has increased from 3,000,000 to upward 
of 40,000,000, Its wealth has accumulated to such a marvelous ex- 
tent that its annual product now is nearly or quite equal to its entire 
wealth then, and the advances which have been made in agriculture 
and in the mechanical and manufacturing arts, and in commerce upon 
land by rail, and upon the rivers and ocean by steam, are without a 
parallel or precedent in the history of the world. 

In this condition of the growth and prosperity of the Republic in 
the first century of its existence the question is presented whether on 
its hundredth natal day it is proper for the Government of the United 
States to partic = in and contribute toward the expense of a na- 
tional centennial celebration which will be worthy of the grand 
event Which such celebration is intended to commemorate. All agree 
that this event ought to be appropriately observed. All agree that 
the celebration should be national in its character. 

Some‘doubt whether it should be international. But these ques- 
tions have been disposed of. A celebration national and international 
to be held under the auspices of the Government of the United States 
to which invitations have been extended to and accepted by foreign 
nations has been determined by the acts of Congress and what has 
been done under and in pursuance of them. It is true that the orig- 
inal purpose was that no expense should be incurred by the General 
Government, It wassupposed that there would be no occasion to ap- 
ply to the General Government for aid. But the plans proposed in 
yood faith by those having this enterprise in charge to raise the neces- 
sary amount of money by voluntary subscription or the sale of stock 
have not been successful, and hence the necessity of the present ap- 
plication to prevent a failure after the honor of the nation has been 
pledge ad for its success, 

It is practically of no consequence how this necessity has arisen. 
The fact exists, and there is no reason why the Government should 
uot make its contribution toward the success of an exhibition com- 
memorative of the centennial of the Republic. 

Heretofore as the birthday of the Republic in the rolling years of 
the century has occurred every village, hamlet, and city within the 
Republic has weleomed its return with appropriate ceremonies and 
has cheerfully appropriated the money which was necessary to prop- 
erly commemorate the day and the event. 

A hundred yearsin the life of the Republic has nearly passed, a 
longer period than any other like government has ever withstood the 
shock of time, and it is eminently proper it seems to me that the 
whole people should at such a time unite in its celebration, and that 
such appropriation from the general Treasury should be made as may 
be required for a national celebration appropriate to and worthy of 
this great event in the life of the nation. 
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| There can be no reasonable doubt of the right of Congress to make 


this appropriation. 
indifferent as to the good name and the honor of our country which | 


The precedents in the same direction are numerous. If appropri- 
ations may be made for scientific observations upon the transit ae 
| Venus, for polar expeditions in search of the northwest passage, and 
especially if, as has been done, appropriations from the Treasury may 
be made in aid of foreign expositions, at London, Paris, and Vienna, 


| 
} 
li it ought, it would seem, to settle the question not only of the right 


but of the propriety of an appropriation for an international exhibi- 
tion within the limits of our own country. 

The real objection to this appropriation is the present condition 
of the National Treasury and the financial condition of the country. 

The national debt is enormous, the burdens of taxation are great, 
and the industries of the country are depressed. But if the debt is 
great, the wealth of the country is sufficient ultimately to meet and 
discharge it; if the taxes are onerous and the business interests of the 
country depressed, it is only for thetime. The debt has been greatly 
diminished and the taxes have been largely reduced, and the return 
of business prosperity is sure at no distant day to succeed the present 
depression. 

The amount of this appropriation compared with the wealth and 
population of the country is not large. It is necessary to have that 
amount in order to insure success. 

In giving my vote for the appropriation I feel sure that I shall 
fairly express the sentiment of the intelligent constituency which I 
here represent. The time, the hundredth birthday of the Republic; 
the place, where was first promulgated to the world the great princi- 
ples of constitutional liberty which underlie and support a free goy- 
ernment ; and the occasion, the exhibition to the world of the progress 
of a free government in the first century of its existence in compari- 
son and contrast with that of older nations under different forms of 
government, alike justify if they do not imperitively demand that 
the appropriation should be made. And if made, I feel contident that 
the action of Congress in that respect will meet very generally with 
the approval of the American people. 
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SPEECH OF HON. T. W. BENNETT, 
OF IDAHO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 25, 15876, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 514) making an apqnepetation for the centennial celebration 
of American Independence, 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I am well convinced that nothing 
new can be said upon the subject now under consideration after the 
exhaustive discussion of more than a week; yet, sir, I desire to say a 
word for a people not often heard upon this tloor. The people of the 
Territory of Idaho, whom I have the honor to represent, live so far 
away, so near that point on the American continent where the old 
“star of empire” on its way westward from the Atlantic meets the new 
“star of empire” on its way eastward from the Pacific, that they are 
scarcely ever heard in the discussion of great national questions like 
the one now before the House. The people of that Territory, like 
those of the other Territories, belong to that grand army of pioneers 
who, forsaking the lazy ease of the old home, have crossed the great 
plains and climbed the mighty mountains of that vast land toward 
the setting sun, blazing the road over which “ westward the course 
of empire takes its way,” and adding day by day new States to the 
Union and new stars to its flag. Living among their great mountains 
and in their beautiful valleys, engaged in their noble work of civili- 
zation and development, they are incapable of any other than broad, 
national, liberal, and patriotic ideas, and consequently they are unani- 
mous for every measure that tends to the success of the great Ameri- 
can Centennial. 

They give such a measure as this their support, because they know 
that the enterprise is not a mere local one, but a great national atlair, 
appealing to the pride, patriotism, and honor of every citizen. 

Sir, this centennial exhibition was inaugurated by the national 
Congress and its officers appointed by the Executive of the nation, 
and is, to all intents and purposes, an affair of the nation. Upon the 
solemn authority of Congress the President has invited the civilized 
world as guests, and the invitation has been formally accepted in 
the spirit in which it was tendered—that in every way, iu every 
aspect of the movement, it was to be a national feast spread by one 
great government and to which all others were to be inv ited—a na- 
tional host, a national invitation, national guests, find a national feast. 
By refusing now to contribute national aid to its success is to disown 
the enterprise and stand before the nations of the earth disgraced and 
dishonored. 

The people of the Territories are for this measure, because they he- 
lieve that the centennial occasion will afford them an opportunity to 
exhibit to the world evidences of the vast resources that lie undevel- 

| oped amid their mountains and their valleys. The people of Idaho are 





now preparing and will exhibit at Philadelphia indisputable evidence | construction, slavery, hnman inequality, and rebellion are dead and 


that in that ‘Territory alone there is to-day, seamed all through the 
bosoms of her mountains and glittering among the sands of her val- 
leys, awaiting only labor and capital, enough of the precious metals 
<0 liquidate the national debt and pay all expenses of future centen- 
nials. Thus we hope to induce emigration to our borders. 

Sir, I believe that if this Government desires to rid itself of the in- 
cubus of hard times and bring prosperity to the people, the true pol- 
icy is to foster and encourage the settlement and development of that 
vreat country. If the millions and millions of poor people who are 
crowding our great cities and scattered throughout the populous 
States of the East, out of employment, and recruiting the ranks of 
the vicious and the helpless, could be induced to seek homes and 
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damned, and all efforts to revive 


them orto keep before the ye ople the 
horrors, the hates, the bitterness of the strife in which they went down 
will meet with the overwhelming rebuke of a brave and magnanimous 
people resolved to live in pr harmony, and love. 


uce, 


One sovereign 


| nation, one flag, universal freedom and equality, universal amnesty, 


universal love, and universal peace are the living, guiding sentiments 


| of the people in this year of jubilee. 


employment in that almost untouched region, many of the great ques- | 


tious that so disturb the people and perplex the statesman would at 
once be solved. The labor question would be settled, for instead of 
the starvation, the discontent, and the mobs that now disgrace the 
country, the men who earn their bread by labor could in that land of 


promise find everywhere employment pleasant, profitable, and en- | 


nobling. They could there compel the mountains to yield up treas- 
ures more Valuable than fairy tale ever told of, and on more than a 
thousand hills herd cattle more numerous than Jacob ever dreamed 
of, and fatter even than the picture so wittily drawn of the Texas 
cattle by the venerable and eloquent gentleman from New York, { Mr. 
‘TOWNSEND.] Such a policy would at once make easy the way to 
financial success, for all that is needed is plenty of specie, and there 
it lies in sight in the mountains of Idaho, only awaiting labor to go 
up and possess it. 
awaken an interest in this great question, and set toward us a tide 
of immigration healthful to us and to the country. 

Another object of this Centennial, and one which I believe to be 
more important than all, is the opportunity it will afford the people 
of all sections of this country to become better acquainted with each 
other, and thereby engender and perpetuate a feeling of fraternal love 
and patriotism. I am aware that this idea has been sneered at in 
this discussion. 
can doubt that there are men North, South, East, and West who do 
not desire that the people of the late imbittered sections shall live 
together in peace and quiet. It is well known that in all sections there 
are nen who for party ends would and do rejoice at every word and 
every act that tends to disturb the harmony of the people, and to pre- 
vent that universal love and confidence that must exist among usif we 
would preserve and transmit this glorious Union and its free institu 
tions, 

I fear we are not all willing to bury forever all the hate, all the bit- 
ter memories of a terrible war, and begin anew in the spirit of our 
fathers, with loving, trusting hearts, to move forward in the great 
pathway of the future. I fear some of our statesmen are not looking 
in the direction of peace and fraternal good will, but are rather labor- 
ing in the direction of mere party purposes and party advantages. 
Instead of pictures of the great future before us, our attention is 
sought to be turned backward across the bloody pathway we trod and 
toward the dark clouds that hung over our imperiled and battle-torn 
country, that we may gaze upon the horrid specters of war and scent 
the stench that comes up from a fratricidal slaughter. 

Mr. Chairman, I have followed the great head of the republican 
party in his civil administration of this Government as I followed 
him during the long years of war; and, as I never faltered in my ad- 
miration of him as a soldier, so I have never wavered in my support 
of him as a statesman. And in my judgment he never displayed his 
soldierly character to better advantage than when, receiving the-sur- 
render at Appomattox of an army which Napoleon would have been 
proud to command, he in his plain, unostentatious way told them only 
to go to their homes and be good citizens, and they should be unmo- 
lested. And he neveras a statesman penned a more patriotic or prac- 
tical suggestion than when, in one of his messages to Congress, he 
urgently recommended universal amnesty. 

I have, perhaps, no right to speak as a politician or a statesman, for 
I have no claims to either; but, sir, there is a character in which I 
have a right to speak on this floor and on every spot where the flag 
of my country floats. I was a Union soldier, and followed the “ban- 


ner of beauty and glory” from the early spring of 1861 to the closing | 
not of party success nor | 


hours of 1865. In that character I spea 
party interests, but I tell the politicians and the country that the 
Union soldiers want no more war. War may do for those who are 
valiant just before and just after the conflict, for those who grow 
rich on the opportunities afforded, those who get more bonds than 
scalps for trophies, more offices than scars for mementoes, and who 
are more than willing to sacrifice all their wives’ relations on the 
battle-field. But, sir, in the name of the soldiers North and South, 
the men who did once and would again have the fighting to do, I 


Soldiers of the country, Union and confederate, you who wore the 
blue and you who wore the gray, let us go to Philadelphia, and there, 
under the shadow of the old flag, as it tloats over the Cradle of Liberty, 
talk over these things as we always do when left to ourselves. We 
on the Union side want to take our former enemies by the hands, and 
tell them that one of the proudest reflections in the hour of victory 
was that our enemy was as brave as ourselves. We wantto tell them 
that, while we never can love the cause they lost nor the flag they 
followed, we do love them as citizens of this great country of ours. 
We want to tell them that, while we believe we were right and 
they were wrong, yet we recognize the fact that they were equally 


earnest, equally conscientious as we, for we know that no soldiers ever 


| fought more bravely, and only those who believe their cause to be 


just can be so brave. 


We want to show them that in restoring them 


| to citizenship in this Republic we shall not mar the sublimity of that 


We believe that our display at the Centennial will | 


unparalleled act by taunts and jeers, and by reviving the bitter mem- 
ories of our and their strifes. Rather will we forget all of that terri- 
ble war except the lessons it taught, the country it saved, and the 
heroie deeds of valor and devotion performed by both sides, so that 
the same history that records our triumphs shall do justice to the 
gallantry and sublime courage of our enemy. 

All along the Potomac, the Rapidan, the Shenandoah, the Cumber- 


| land, the ‘Tennessee, the great father of waters, on the mountain tops, 


in the valleys, and beneath the waters of the gulf and the ocean sleep 


| together our fallen comrades on either side, and to-day from their 


No intelligent man in this House or in the country | 


| 


protest against every word, every measure, and every act that tends | 
to irritate and keep open the wounds that must heal, and heal soon | 


and forever, if we would preserve and transmit to posterity this great 
Republic of ours. ; 
_ It may be of great importance to secure the success of party, but 
it 1s infinitely of more importance that every vestige of sectional strife 
and ill-will should now be blotted out forever. 

I hope one great lesson at least will be taught in this centennial 
year: that is, that no party can sneceed in the coming contest whieh 
bases itself upon any sectional ideas. Secession, State-rights, strict 


| bill. 





eall attention to but one of the arguments adduced in its favor. 


spirit homes beyond the stars they admonish us to live in peace and 
fraternal Union. 
On fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 


And in this connection I may be allowed to say that the real Union 


| soldiers are not a part of that suffering army of patriots whose highest 


ambition is to hold a subordinate position around this Hall and for 
whose melancholy fate of removal resolutions of sympathy and con- 
dolence are heard. No, sir, the real soldiers are scattered over this 
broad land, in the workshops, on the farms, and amid all the great 
industries of the country, and need nocongressional resolutions to com- 
mend them to the consideration of their countrymen. They are their 
own recommendation. They are neither seeking official pensions nor 
courting political martyrdom. 

I hope to see every soldier in this House vote for this centennial 
These constitutional objections are only the temporary expedi- 
ents of its enemies. Such objections have always been made when 
the Government has sought to save its life or its honor. We were 
once told that it was unconstitutional tosuppress a rebellion, to raise 
armies, to issue money, to do anything but submit to defeat, humil- 
iation,and ruin. Had such arguments prevailed then we would have 
had no need of a Centennial now, for our glorious Republic would 
never have seen its hundredth anniversary. Neither is this a ques- 
tion of economy; it rises higher and above that. Pass this bill, per 


| form this act of patriotism and duty, and let us have such a grand 


jubilee in 1876 as will send the fragrance of its glory and its good 
down to 1976, as the blessings of our fathers came down to us from 
1776. If your constituents find fault with you, resign and give them 
an opportunity to fill your places with men 
With souls so dead, 
Who to themselves have never said 
This is our own, our native land. 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. H. BAGLEY, JR., 
OF NEW YORK, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 25, 1876, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 514) making an a for the centennial celebration 
of American Independence. 

Mr. J. H. BAGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to enter my protest 
against this appropriation, and shall oceupy the time of the House 
but a moment, as I am satistied there can be but little added to the 
forcible arguments presented in opposition to the measure, and will 
Gen 
tlemen have been pleased to make figures, computing the amount each 
individual in the land would have to donate to pay these $1,500,000. 
Their mathematical minds have discovered that the cost will be but 
three and a half cents or thereabouts to each person. ‘Truly, they ex- 
claim, what a paltry sum! Whoso mean, so sordid, as not to wequiesce 


| in a measure requiring so small an outlay ? 
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Mr. Chairman, permit me to say that this does not sound like the 
language of business men, of prudent men, and, it is fair to say, of 
Stulesmen. It is the language of the prodigal, who, possessed, as he 
thinks, of an ample fortune, excuses each expenditure with the reflee- 
tion that it is but a trifle. Let the gentlemen prove the sum by mul- 
tiplying forty millions by three and the fraction, and what do they 
get? Why, $1,500,000!) Why, sir, when we return tospecie payments, 
(and it is hoped we may soon,) I should like to have one of these gen- 
tlemen who talk so glibly about three and a half cents count the 
amount in silver dollars. Allowing him to count one hundred and 
twenty per minute, and working four hours per day, as some of us 
have been working here so hard for several days on this question, it 
would take him with his nimble mind and fingers fifty-three days! 
It may be said that this is trivial and undignified. In reply, I would 
say that it is as fair a subject for computation as the three-and-a-half- 
cent problem. One million five hundred thousand dollars! a mere 
bagatelle,a mere pittance! Why, Mr. Chairman, suppose this bill had 
called for one hundred millions. That would be but $2.50 per head ; 
and what is that amount to any of us? We can at any time spend it 
for comferts for the inner or the outer man and not feel its loss. But, 
sir, When we consider millions it is a very different thing. This ques- 
tion cannot be belittled by talking about three and a half cents per 
capita. We must look at the amount in the aggregate. Why, sir, $55 
per head would cancel the national debt, and since we are in the line 
of appropriations why not appropriate twenty-two hundred millions 
at once, and pay the debt? It is not a large amount for each individ- 
ual, and surely great and glorious results would follow—and we should 
all be happy. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, that lam not wanting in centennial patriot- 
ism and enthusiasm, but it is not so fervid, it has not attamed to 
such a white heat, that I am willing to vote $1,500,000 of the people’s 
money for this purpose. It is almost appalling to observe the ease 
and facility with which gentlemen talk about giving this large sum 
of money, and we are led to think if they are not millionaires they 
ought to be and placed in positions where they can display their lib- 
erality. 

Sir, while this House is apparently earnest in discussing retrench- 
ment and reform, it is discouraging to have a bill of this kind pro- 
posed so diametrically opposite. No doubt the country is to-day look- 
ing eagerly and expectantly to this House, praying that it may not 
make this appropriation and thereby redeeming its pledges of econ- 
omy. Iam not as close a student of the Constitution as many gentle- 
men on this floor, neither do I claim to expound any of its provisions, 
but I have an opinion that this act is unconstitutional. Whether it 
is or not, the present depressed and unsatisfactory condition of the 
finances of the country warrants me in voting against the bill, and I 
shall vote against it. 

Sir, there is on the bank of the Potomac an unfinished structure 
intended as a monument to the great Washington. To the shame of 
the people of this Republic be it said, there it stands, and has stood 
for years, untinished and neglected. The reverence and love for his 
name and his deeds which inspired and prompted the idea of erecting 
an enduring monument to the memory of the father of his country 
seem to have subsided. If so, may there be a revival, and the work 
goon. Sir, [do not know how I should vote were a proposition made 
in this House to appropriate money for the completion of that mon- 
ument. Ishould be guided by my sense of duty. But this I do know, 
that when this Government is able to do it, there are nobler and bet- 
ter uses to which a million and a half can be devoted than to provide 
for the people a national holiday or to aid and strengthen an ephem- 
eral and grasping corporation. It may be said, sir, that mine isa 
narrow and contracted view; that with me it is a mere question of 
dollars and cents ; but this is as much a matter of business as of senti- 
ment, and Tam here as a Representative to guard and protect the 
financial as well as other interests of my people, and in that way to con- 
tribute to the glory and honor of our common country. 
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SPEECH OF HON. JAMES H. HOPKINS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 25, 1876, 
On the bill (EH. R. No. 514) making an appropriation for the centennial celebration 
of American Independence, 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, I sympathize fully with the feeling 
of relief which pervades this House that this protracted discussion is 
almost ended, 

It has developed some singular facts, One, that there are gentle- 
men upon this tloor who pretend to understand the import of Judge 
HotMAn’s resolution better than that distinguished gentleman him- 
self. When the anti-subsidy resolution was presented by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN} he distinctly stated that the Cen- 
tennial appropriation was not within its scope. Without that assur- 


ance, Lam persuaded, the resolution would not have passed. That 
assurance secured its adoption, and it is unfair now to hold it up as 
a record against those who may have been entrapped into voting 
for it. 

Another singular fact is that there should be men of to-day claim- 
ing to understand the Constitution better than the men who made it 
and the men under whose guidance all its several parts were put into 
practical and useful operation. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not care to split hairs about the strict or liberal 
construction of this clause or that of the Constitution. The theory 
of our Government and its organic law have been critically, ably, and 
elaborately discussed. I have neither the time nor the inclination, 
if I have the ability, to join in that discussion. 

If the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BLAINE] hastorn open the graves 
and held up before our unwilling eyes the gaunt skeleton of dead 
mortality, the gentleman from Virginia [ Mr. Lb pg wo has paraded 
before our equally unwilling eyes the specter of adead idea. It was 
earnestly, eloquently, powerfully done. But, if [might venture upon 
a single criticism of that brilliant speech, | would say it was deliy- 
ered almost a century too late. This is a nation, grand in its history, 
majestic in its power. It comes now to celebrate its one hundredth 
anniversary and, amid the grateful homage of all its children, to be 
crowned with laurel by all the other nations of the earth. 

Yes, sir, this is a nation, and has all of a nation’s attributes and 
powers, When I find that measures analogous to the one under con- 
sideration, measures not one jot more distinctly authorized than 
this, met with the approval of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, 
of Webster, Calhoun, and Benton, I care not what they may have 
said about abstract questions of congressional power. I point to 
their acts and their votes for a practical interpretation of the func- 
tions of government. I can follow withont compunction the long 
line of immortal statesmen which my friend and colleague [ Mr. Rawn- 
DALL] has just brought in grand procession before our eyes. Calhoun 
himself said that a line of precedents was a better interpretation of 
congressional powers than the most subtle of arguments. 

Mr. Speaker, those who seek may find constitutional stumbling- 
blocks in the way of much legislation—blocks which might be unseen 
if there was an object to be attained beyond. On one of the early 
days of this session my colleague [Mr. COCHRANE] introduced and 
had passed a resolution donating Government cannon to a monument 
association. On Friday last he voted to retire a Federal judge on pay. 
I commend him for his support of both measures. But if he did not 
think it womanly and not statesmanlike to ask questions, I would 
ask him to point to the clause in the Constitution under which these 
things were done, 

Goethe makes one of his characters say, with quiet irony, “So far 
as I, in wandering about the world, have been able to observe, states- 
men are accustomed merely to forbid, to hinder, to refuse; but very 
rarely to invite, to further, to reward.” There is too much of this sham 
statesmanship to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no jeers nor taunts for those who revere the Con- 
stitution of our country. I honor them as I honor it. But I protest 
against that sacred instrument being used as ashield from under which 
poisoned darts are hurled. My colleague from the twenty-third dis- 
trict alleges that the gentlemen n charge of the exhibition are 
prompted by mercenary motives. Now, sir, if my friend from Alle- 
gheny had known the gentlemen referred to, he would not have 
spoken thus; as he did not know them, he should not have spoken 
thus. Conspicuous among those managers are gentlemen whom two 
Commonwealths have honored and still honor. And the other man- 
agers are gentlemen of the highest character and of the purest motives. 

My eloquent friend has fallen into another error, Perhaps it would 
be unreasonable to expect that in his profound study of the Constitu- 
tion he should give any attention to such “ inconsiderate trifles” as 
facts. Ife says “ these gentlemen have thrice pledged their honor to 
this House that they will not ask for a dollar of appropriation from 
public moneys.” The gentleman forgets that those having charge of 
this exhibition had nothing whatever to do with the passage of either 
the act of 1871 or that of 1872. The first act was passed in compli- 
ance with a memorial from the American Institute of New York, the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, and from others equally disinter- 
ested and equally patriotic. The Centennial Commission are the agents 
of the Government to execute its will. The legislation was not their 
act. In compliance with their duty they report to Congress the prog- 
ress of the work intrusted to them and the necessity tor additional 
funds to complete it. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me a few words on the subject of national 
honor. My colleague, Mr. COCHRANE, says, “ National honor first re- 
quires the protection of the national Treasury.” I have known men, 
sir, whose sense of honor and whose conviction of duty were meas- 
ured by a financial gauge; but I regret to hear this avowal from the 
lips of one whom I respect. 

In my opening remarks on Tuesday last I showed how step by step 
the Government had become involved in this exposition, until dis- 
honor will inevitably follow the refusal to give material aid. No gen- 
tleman has pretended to deny the statement of facts then made nor 
to controvert the logical deductions therefrom. 

If this were a new proposition I could join with gentlemen who cry 
out for retrenchment and economy. But it is too late now. When 
the resolution to invite foreign powers was pending, a Senator who 
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opposed it said if the invitation should be given Congress would have 
to appropriate $15,000,000 or $20,000,000 to save the good name of the 
Government. The invitation was authorized; it wassent; it was ac- 
cepted. The nation’s guests are at the door, bringing their tributes 
of admiration and respect to lay at the feet of young America. And 
vet there are those who would snatch the diadem from her queenly 
brow, strip her of all her vestments of power, and “mn her naked 
to the seorn of all Christian, ay, and of all pagan lands. 

The national honor is involved. And we need seek for no constitu- 
tional enactment to authorize the performance of an instinctive duty. 
Can it be that national honor may be preserved by fire and the sword, 
by devastation, blood, and death, by whole hecatombs of human sac- 
rifices, by universal anguish and distress, and that it cannot be main- 
tained by gentle and peaceful means—means which will add to our 
country’s glory, bring back her commerce to the seas, give new life to 
dormant industries and new affections and new hopes to all our people? 


Centennial Celebration of American Independence. 


SPEECH OF HON. N. P. BANKS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 20, 1876. 


The House, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 514) relating to the centennial celebration of American Independence— 


Mr. BANKS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It was my privilege to be chairman in 1871 of the 
committee that reported a bill organizing the corporation for the pur- 
pose of celebrating the centennial anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence. But I did not present that bill to the House; and 
though earnestly urged from many sources and in many quarters to 
aid its passage with my voice, I declined to do it. I thought it was 
possible that the corporation might come to Congress for aid which 
they then said they did not desire; and as I had been, in virtue of the 
offices assigned to me by the honorable Speaker who organized the 
committees of the House, mainly instrumental in securing appropria- 
tions for the representation of this country in the industrial expo- 
sitions of Paris and of Vienna, I did not wish to take upon myself any 
further responsibility in that direction. But, sir, the expectation in 
which I indulged has not been realized. The corporation does not 
come to Congress for money; the provision interdicting an appropri- 
ation of money by the United States for this purpose is still operative 
and inviolate; and therefore I might have done otherwise than I did 
on account of the apprehension which I have stated. 

As Iam a member of the committee that reported this bill; as I 
have considered it carefully and conscientiously, and joined in the 
unanimous decision of my associates to report it, it might be ex- 
pected that I should make some suggestions in defense of its pro- 
priety, its necessity, and its constitutionality in reply to the arguments 
that have been so strenuously, as well as eloquently and learnedly, 
urged against it. Without exaggeration, I think I may say that I 
have not heard in this House nor in the other branch of Congress 
abler or more eloquent speeches than those made upon this centennial 
bill. But they do not disturb me. I have listened attentively, and 
I love to learn from any man, whoever it may be. I follow an enemy 
with as much pleasure as the dearest friend if he leads me right, 
against one who would lead me wrong. Still, sir, if I should go back 
to the committee of which I am a member toreconsider this measure I 
should do exactly as I have done, and vote that it is not only a proper 
measure, constitutional in itself, but one of absolute necessity. I say 
further, for the relief of some of my associates upon the committee 
who are a little apprehensive as to what may be the result of this 
measure, that it is impossible that the Congress of the United States 
should refuse to approve it. 

I want to state the question for myself. I see in this bill but one 
subject. I notice in the debate two subjects. Multitudes of subjects 
are brought in which have no relation to it, but as for the bill itself, 
out of its text there have been drawn two subjects for debate prop- 
erly enough, which ought to be considered separately. One is in re- 
gard to the centennial corporation. 

Now, sir, I am not going to vote any money for the corporation. I 
do not know but I might say with sincerity that it would be an im- 
proper thing to vote an appropriation for this corporation, taking into 
consideration the history and conditions of the act creating it, and 
certainly I am not at present disposed to do it. The centennial cor- 
poration is organized to make arrangements for the exposition of the 
industries, products, resources, elements of wealth, and other objects 
pertaining to the pursuits and prosperity of the people, as amethod of 
celebrating the Declaration of Independence a Senieed years ago. 

I concur in the view of gentlemen on the other side, and particu- 
larly the two gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. COCHRANE and Mr. 
STENGER,] who have so strongly urged, one yesterday, the other to- 
day, that nothing is due to that corporationfrom us. I separate abso- 
lutely from the question before the House every consideration that 
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relates to or concerns that corporation just as much as those gentle- 
men do. I dismiss it, and if it were necessary I would reject it. 

There is one clause in the bill which relates to a division of a possi- 
ble surplus of funds to the United States pro rata with stockholders. 
I suggested—I will not say to the committee, because it might not 
be proper to refer to its proceedings—I suggested to those with whom 
Ihave had conversation on the subject that it would be better if that 
clause were omitted; that the United States is not astockholder with 
anybody else, and can have no claim to any surplus, if any should 
ever exist, which is wholly improbable, nor any right to share pro rata 
with the stockholders in that corporation. 

In one word, sir, this House has now nothing whatever to do with 
the centennial corporation, incorporated in 1871 for the celebration of 
American Independence. The question which is brought here is 
brought by the President of the United States. He speaks of the United 
States as a contributor of the results of our administration and the 
functions of our Government to the exhibition at Philadelphia. He 
speaks of having invited the principal nations of the earth to make 
representations of their industries at this exhibition, and of an appro- 
priation that is “appropriate ”—that is his word, and necessary—that 
ismy word—to discharge that duty which he, the President, has im- 
posed upon the officers of the several Departments of the Government 
and of the measures taken to induce other governments to assist in the 
representation of the world’s industries. 

Now, in all that is to be said or can be said in regard to this bill 
which I hold in my hand there is not one word which pertains to the 
centennial corporation, its management, or its object, but every word 
of it relates to the Government of the United States, its adminis- 
tration, its functions, and to the great powers of the world which, upon 
our solicitation, have consented to participate in the exhibition, their 
people and their institutions. Will gentlemen say there is any impro- 
priety in this application for an appropriation to which the President 
calls our attention? If the United States propose to exhibit at Phila- 
delphia on the 4th of July and during the summer of this year the re- 
sults of its administration, to make the representation of the sublime 
functions of our Government, for the inspection of the world, is there 
any one to say it is improper for Congress to appropriate money to de- 
fray the expenses of that exhibition? What State, what municipality 
or what individual can we call upon to provide quarters or defray the 
expenses of thisexhibition? No, sir, the statement answers the objec- 
tion. The United States will be represented there. The Congress of 
the United States has authorized it. The President has been directed 
to make arepresentation in the manner and of the character prescribed 
by law, and it is impossible that the Congress of the United States 
should not have constitutional authority to make an appropriation 
to defray that expense. 

He has done more than this. At the close of the one hundredth 
year of the century, the greatest which has been witnessed in the his- 
tory of man, more important in its consequences, more far-reaching 
in its influence, more august and sublime in its results than any other 
period in the secular history of man, this anniversary is to be celebrated 
by the American people, through the instrumentality of the Govern- 
ment, in theirown way, for reasons and purposes of theirown. It was 
indeed a responsible step for the Government of the United States to 
ask other nations to assist us in this celebration. 

Mr. Chairman, westand alone among the nationsof theearth. There 
is noother government but our own, that represents, as we do, the princi- 
ple of the right of the people toorganize, direct, and control their govern- 
ment. Everywhere else, in all quarters of the world, more or less dis- 
tinctly, more or less absolutely, the foundation of the government is 
that of the divine right and the hereditary succession of rulers. When 
we appeal to thirty-eight or forty treaty-making powers, representing 
this opposite principle, to cross the Atlantic and take part with us in 
the celebration of this great day, from which dates the organization, 
establishment, and success of principles in which they have no conti- 
dence, and to which they are utterly opposed—when we asked them 
to make that day sacred in the eyes of their subjects, and the world, 
we assumed a serious responsibility. 

But we did it. We the Congress of the United States did it. We 
are responsible for it. The President has acted upon his instructions. 
He is not responsible for it. He made this appeal to the nations of the 
earth. They have answered it. Thirty-eight independent and sover- 
eign powers have signified their intention to be present here on the 
sacred soil of Philadelphia, at the Hall of Independence, to celebrate 
the birthday of this great idea—the most important day, we think, 
of human history. 

Do you think, Mr. Chairman, that Congress and the President have 
authority to invite thirty-eight sovereign powers to join us in cele- 
brating the anniversary of the birth of this nation and no authority 
or power and no right to grant one dollar or one dime to defray ex- 
pense incidental to the exhibition of their industries? Is it possible? 
Ay, sir, is it possible the United States can have taken this step, can 
have appealed to these nations, can have received the assent of so 
many of these potential governments of the earth without the right 
to appropriate a dollar or a dime for the exhibition? I only state 
the question. I beg gentlemen to consider and decide whether such 
a result as this is possible. 

Gentlemen say that it is opposed to the Constitution of the United 
States. I give them credit for sincerity. I pay my homage to tho 
ability, the eloquence, the learning, with which they have urged it. 
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If it were trne I would be with them. I will never violate the Con- 
stitution of my country for any transitory or sentimental purpose. I 
am not a “strict constructionist,” in the ordinary sense of the word. 
I believe there are some things that can be done by the Government 
of the United States; and the strict constructionists, taking one 
with another, after consideration, generally find that it is impossible 
for the Government to do anything. There is always somebody to 
make an objection that the Constitution does not allow any appro- 
priation or legislation. For a long time, sir, strict construction was 
suecessful. The strict constructionists had the control of this Gov- 
ernment for many years. They directed its affairs, filled its offices, 
swayed its destinies, controlled its history. And we saw what was 
the result of strict construction. Suppose, sir, the Neapolitans should 
undertake to strap down the volcano of Vesuvius, what would be the 
result? Just exactly what the strict constructionists brought upon 
us: convulsion and ruin, threatening the existence of the Government 
and imperiling the liberties of the people. 

We must remember, sir, that, while we adhere closely to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, we must not, after all, deny that it has 
some life, and that there are some things which a government may do 
and must do. There was a porter on one of the steamers of the line 
that runs from Boston to New York—elegant steamers they are—who 
went to a passenger one morning and said, “I want a quarter from 
you, sir.” “What for?” said the passenger. “For blacking your 
boots,” said the steward. “No, sir ;” said the passenger, “ you did not 
black my boots; I wear patent-leather.” “1t makes no difference,” 
said the steward, “ the principle is the same.” Now, sir, whatever the 
subject or object, or whatever the authority or necessity of the Gov- 
ernment may be, there is always some one to deny constitutional 
power und impede necessary legislation. No matter how inapplicable 
or futile the objection may be, no matter whether the Government 
is going up hill or down, they put the breaks on. “The principle is 
the same.” We do not object to a proper method of construction. 
We do not ask for powers not clearly granted. It is the abuse of the 
theory of strict construction, and not the proper use of it, of which the 
country stands in fear. A latitudinarian construction is enervating 
and corrupting, but the opposite method pushed to a point of denial of 
the necessary powers of government, is convulsion and death. We 
have had enough of it. It does nog, however, apply to this bill. I 
make this declaration, that I do not believe there is a man in this 
House who can name one act of the same character, that has ever 
been successfully opposed on the ground of a want of constitutional 
ower since the adoption of the Constitution. Still further, I doubt 
if a prominent man can be named who has ever deliberately and 
earnestly opposed the passage of an act like this on the ground of 
the want of constitutional power. 

I will state, sir, what the provision of the Constitution is upon which 
I rest the bill now before the House. I do not make any latitudi- 
narian construction of the Constitution; I do not cite the provisions 
relating to general welfare, the necessity of carrying on the Govern- 
ment, or the duty of making it a splendid government, to which gen- 
men make valid objection. I will not rest our cause upon such claim 
as that. On the contrary, I find in the Constitution an explicit and 
absolute concession of power to the Congress of the United States 
which covers the object we have in view. 

When George III was asked in the name of the people of the Ameri- 
can colonies torecognize the independence of their Government, he said 
to the American ambassador, “ When your people can make a treaty, I 
will acknowledge their independence.” They could not make a treaty 
under the Confederation, It was useless for the Congress of the Con- 
federation to undertake to make a treaty. Any one of the States 
could defeat it, and there were always one or more of the States ready 
to interpose a veto. And the King of England very justly said if they 
could not make a treaty they were not-entitled to independence. The 
recognition of American Independence, after seven years of war, was 
denied because the Confederation under which the war had been car- 
ried on could not make a treaty. It was for this reason, among 
others, that the Federal Constitution was formed. It gave to the ex- 
ecutive and Congress full power to make treaties with foreign nations. 

Yes, sir, we can make atreaty. TheConstitution gives us the power. 
It is this power that makes usa nation. Wecanmake a treaty of war, 
a treaty of peace, a treaty for the acquisition or the cession of terri- 
tory, a treaty of commerce, navigation, friendship, and for other pur- 
— that I cannot now specify. A treaty that has been negotiated 

»y the President, which bears the signature of commissioners and has 

been ratified by two-thirds of the Senate, is in itself the supreme law 
of the land. If this matter had been passed upon in this manner by 
the Executive and Senate, the Committee of Appropriations would 
have been authorized to provide for the payment of the money in the 
regular appropriation bill, without a special vote of the House, be- 
cause it would be an expenditure authorized by the supreme law of 
the land. But we do not claim that the measure recommended by the 
President bears this character. There are other compacts between 
independent nations. The general definition of a treaty, independent 
of the local laws by which it is governed, is, in general terms, a com- 
pact of accommodation between sovereign and independent states. 

Now, sir, the subject which is before us is acompact of this character. 
It is a compact of accommodation between sovereign States. I will 
state, sir, in the language of the President, in order that we may prop- 
erly understand it, for what purpose this compact or accommodation 


has been made. All the nations of the earth have been notified by 
the President that it is our purpose to celebrate the hundredth anni- 
versary of American Independence by an exposition of the principal 
industries of the civilized world. And they have been requested to 
call the attention of the people of their several nations to this subject, 
with a view to their participation in the universal exposition— 

“In the hope that the interchange of national sentiments and friendly inter. 
course between the people of the nations may result in new and still greater ad- 
vantages to science and industry, and strengthen the bonds of peaceand friendship 
which happily exist between them and the United States." * * * “A cordial 
invitation is extended to every nation of the earth, * * * anda formal accept. 
ance of the invitation is requested previous to March 4, 1874.” 


Thirty-eight independent and sovereign states, we are informed, have 
signified their acceptance of this invitation. Now, we have treaties 
with all these nations—treaties of amity, peace, commerce, naviga- 
tion, friendship, and good understanding. They have been negotiated 
under the treaty power given by the Constitution. There is another 
provision of the Constitution, printed upon the thirteenth page of the 
Manual, which gives to Congress power— 

“ To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the Govy- 
ernment of the United States, or in any department or oflicer thereof.” 


Of these “other powers” that of entering into treaties is one. We 
have a power therefore to execute those provisions. The purpose de- 
clared by the President in his invitation to foreign states was for the 
purpose of strengthening those relations which we had established 
with them in pursuance of the Constitution, and it is for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the objects for which these treaties were mado 
that the appropriation is asked. 

There are many precedents for legislation of this character. I am 
not going to present a detailed account of them, but only to name 
them. 

There was, for example, the South Sea expedition. 

Sir John Franklin’s bark Resolute, found in the Aretic Ocean by a 
Yankee sailor, was refitted and sent to England as a present at a cost 
of $40,000. It was moved by a Virginia Senator, a strict construc- 
tionist, Mr. James M. Mason. 

An appropriation was made to relieve sufferers from an earthquake 
in Venezuela. 

A very liberal appropriation was made to send food to Ireland, 
which Mr. Calhoun asserted was constitutional. 

Large appropriations were made to represent our industries at Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna. 

The friendly offices of this Government have been successfully ten- 
dered to the South American republics for promotion of peace between 
them and Spain. , 

Our diplomatic and consular officers were authorized by the Gov- 
ernment, and appropriations made, to give the protection of the 
United States to the citizens of twelve different nations (five Euro- 
pean, seven American) in France during the war between France and 
Germany in 1870. 

Of course no one will pretend that the Constitution actually provides 
for services of this character in which the people of the United States 
could have no direct interest whatever, or that there is any clause of 
the Constitution expressly authorizing expenditures for such pur- 
poses. Gentlemen have said during thisdebate that such precedents fur- 
nish authority for doing many other things which may seem right and 
proper, regardless of the fact that the Constitution confers no express 
authority for such legislation. I do not accept these views of consti- 
tional power. If the Constitution does not authorize such acts by a 
fair and reasonable construction of the Constitution they ought not 
to be passed. It is by no means clear that, becanse one thing has 
been done without express grant of power, anything else may be 
done or that the act itself may be repeated as often as we choose ; 
but the fact is clear that all of these appropriations were considered 
as being strictly within the pale of the constitutional power of Con- 
gress. It was no sentiment of gratitude or generosity that led to this. 
It is not just to say that Mr. Calhoun advocated sending food to Ire- 
land because it would secure for his friends the votes of Irishmen in 
this country. These measures were intended and calculated to give 
effect, and to strengthen the beneficent influence of the various trea- 
ties into which we had entered with other nations from the founda- 
tion of our Government. They were substitutes for appeals to the 
dread arbitrament of war. Their purposes were partially set forth in 
the titles of these international acts of legislation. They are variously 
described as treaties of amity, peace, concord, commerce, navigation, 
friendship, and good understanding, embracing all the purposes that 
can be brought within the pale of friendly intercoutse between civ- 
ilized nations, and this line of legislation differs so far from the ordi- 
nary course of constitutional enactment that it gives Congress, by 
express declaration, the power to enact laws for the purpose of giving 
effect to and strengthening the friendly intercourse between us and 
other nations, based upon the treaties that from time to time have 
been ratified and approved by the appropriate departments of the 
Government. If the three departments of the Government @an enter 
into treaties with other nations, they can pass laws to secure the ob- 
jects contemplated by the treaties themselves. The express grant car- 
ries with it the incidental power. 

One power includes the other, and the first being granted in express 
terms by the Constitution under a government created for the express 
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purpose of being able to enter into treaties, the power of legislation 
in support of the objects contemplated by the treaty is also expressly 
granted in the subordinate clause of the Constitution I have cited. 

Now, if there are any precedents established against this theory of 
the constitutional enactments I should like to have them presented. 
When has the Government refused any act of this kind for want of 
constitutional power? They may have objected to it as unwise or 
inexpedient, but whenever the act was intended to give effect to treaty 
relations between’ this Government and others, the constitutional 
power necessary for this purpose has been recognized, and no man in 
my opinion can gainsay or deny it. 

Now let me read from the President’s message : : 

“ The exhibition being an international one, and the Government being a voluntary 
contributor, it is my opinion that its contribution should be of a charscter, in quality 
and extent, to sustain the dignity and credit of so distinguished a contributor. The 
advantages to the country of a creditable display are, in an international point of 
view, of the first importance, while an indifferent or uncreditable participation by 
the Government would be humiliating to the patriotic feelings of our people them- 
1 commend the estimates of the board for the necessary additional appropri- 
atious to the favorable consideration of Congress.” 


selves 


I ask any member of this House if there is any want of constitu- 
tional power to perform these acts, either as it regards those connected 
with us by solemn treaty, or the exposition itself which is intended to 
celebrate the hundredth anniversary of the declaration, of a determina- 
tion on our part to maintain the principle of the right of the people to 
control their own Government ? 

Now, sir, I ask gentlemen to look at the list of states that are to 
be represented. I had a memorandum of them, but I misplaced it. 
They include Great Britain, Russia, Japan, China, Egypt, Siam, Tunis, 
and nearly all the South American Republics. Tunis is coming, to 


which for nearly a quarter of a century the United States paid | 


tribute. What power is there in the Constitution that authorized 
Congress every year to vote ten or twenty thousand dollars to any 


other nation for the recognition of our right to exist? What man | 


can cite an express grantof power for that, and who can deny that it 
was done year after year by the unanimous vote of Congress, includ- 
ing the ablest men ever connected with its administration—strict con- 


structionists and others. Was anything ever proposed more mon- | 


strous than that Congress has an express grant of power to appro- 
priate money to pay tribute to the Algerine pirates that our flag might 
be recognized? But it was done; done in silence and without dis- 
sent, It was the treaty-making power that authorized it. It was a 
substitute for war, and when we were ready we put an end to it by 
war. And yet when the purpose is to celebrate the results of these 
hundred years, to give an illustration of the functions of govern- 
ment with a view to show our prosperity in peace, our unity and 
strength in war, and when the representatives of thirty-eight of the 


with the proofs of their industrial capacity and wealth are here, does 
it become us then to raise the question of the constitutional power 
of Congress to make the requisite appropriation for the protection of 
the works of art which they are invited to bring with them? 

{ Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman be 
allowed to proceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKS. I thank the committee for its kindness, and will not 
long trespass upon its patience. The power being conceded, as I 
think it must be, and the objects being wise and patriotic as I think 
they are acknowledged to be, and the august parties that by order 
of Congress were invited to assist inthe celebration having accepted 
the invitation, I do not understand how we can avail ourselves of any 


reserved constitutional power to refuse such appropriation of money 


as may be necessary for this purpose, for the protection of their 
property which at our suggestion they bring with them; and the 
bill before us expressly provides that the appropriation is to be ap- 
plied to this purpose. It is to “complete the centennial buildings 
and other preparations.” 

I said that a treaty was defined to be a compact of accommodation 
between independent and sovereign states, and I say that this case, 
as presented by the President of the United States to this House in 
his annual message, is a compact, and in that limited sense a treaty, 


and requires of Congress the appropriation that the President recom- | 


mends, if we find it to be reasonable. It is impossible that, having 


taken this position, or the one taken by our predecessors and bind- | 
ing upon us as upon them, when these thirty-eight nations having | 


accepted our invitation shall present themselves on our soil, we can- 


not for want of constitutional power refuse whatever may be neces- | 


sary to provide for their proper reception and protection. We have 
precluded ourselves against that. We have declared, against the ex- 
press provision of the Constitution, in its letter though not its spirit, 
that they shall not be required to pay duties on their importations 
which other parties are ‘required to pay. Are we to repeal thet? Are 
We to strike down that statute which has already been enacted, and 
upon which these nations have consented to come here? That is im- 
possible, I can say that whenever the vote shall come, whether to-day 
or hereafter, I believe that it will be impossible for this Congress to 
refuse any appropriation that shall be deemed necessary to make good 
the engagements with which in this respect alone we have entered 
into with the treaty nations. 
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Allusion has been made to the expenses of this celebration. I am 
one of those who believe that the present troubles of this country 
arise chiefly out of its excessive expenditures and its gigantic public 
debts, municipal, State, and Federal. That should be remedied; and 
I am here to do whatever is reasonable and right for that purpose, 
come the proposition from whatever quarter it may. But that does 
not relieve us from the obligations we have entered into with ofher 
governments, especially in regard to the celebration of the anniver- 
sary of the establishment of this Government as an independent 
Republic. No local and temporary necessities of this character can 
relieve us from a duty of that kind. It is an agreement—a compact. 
We have invited the nations of the earth, and they have accepted 
our invitation. We must meet any reasonable and just demands, 
whatever they may be, which they can make upon us to complete 
this action. They have the right to require it; but we need not look 
to them for any suggestion on that subject. The President of the 
United States has stated what he thinks would be proper in view of 
what he has done as the representative of the Republic by directions 
of Congress 

The expenses of the exposition, so far as this corporation itself is 
concerned, do not trouble me, whether they shall be more or less. 
Whether the deficit shall be greater or smaller is no affair of mine. 
But I will say for this corporation that the people would gladly have 
met any expenditure necessary if in their power. But unhappily, 
improvident and unwise legislation, for which I am ready to take my 
full share of responsibility, has made it impossible for the people to 
do what otherwise they would gladly have done. 

I speak for the town in which I live, where men, women, and 
children have exerted themselves to the utmost to raise funds to eke 
out the scanty resources of the centennial corporation. But the 
times are hard; people are out of employment; the insecurity of the 
future makes it difficult for them to do more. If we had the pros- 
perity which we seemed to have had ten years ago, but which for 
some cause or other has taken wings and flown away—if we had this, 
the centennial celebration would have needed no assistance from Con- 
gress, for the people would gladly have given the requisite aid; for it 
is the celebration of the people, its success is their success, its honor is 
their honor, its promise for the future and its glory forever is their 
hope and their glory. 

There is another subject of interest. I speak with deference of this 
House, of which I am a member, and of other bodies, charged as we 
are with legislative powers as representatives of the people. I repeat 
here and now what I have said constantly to the people I represent. 
They know my sentiment on this question. It is impossible for us, in 
the spirit with which we approach all questions, ever to come to any 


} common sentiment that will lead the country out of its difficulties. 
principal nations of the earth from the four quarters of the globe, | 


What I have seen here this morning, what I observed on the other 
days of this week, and what I expect to witness in the future, con- 
firms me in that opinion. We are gladiators, and it seems to me 





| relief of the country. 
| not there. 


that each and every one of us would be perfeetly willing to destroy 
the country if we could aunihilate our opponents. No higher senti- 
ment, no grander purpose seems to exist than that of fastening upon 
the opposition some opinion or act which by hook or crook, by per- 
version or controversion, may stamp the character of disloyalty or pub- 
lic crime upon its members. And on their part, there is nothing on 
the side of those who represent the administration of the Government 
that is not discredited by falsehood, fraud, and usurpation. So it will 
goontotheend. But there is another tribunal, thank heaven! There 
is another tribunal that is not inspired by such motives or such pas- 
sions. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] said yesterday that he 
appealed to the democratic and republican members of the Honse. 
Sir, I have no appeal to make to democruts or republicans. I do not 
know what they may propose, still less what they may do for the 
Ido not rest my faith inthem. My hope is 
I have an ever-abiding faith, which I think will be realized, 
elsewhere. I salute the august majesty of the people behind them ;— 
the people, who know their stake in the condition of the country and 
their way out of its perils. They know perfectly well that peace does 
not lie in the direction of a continuance of the war, and that their 
prosperity is to be assured by the dismissal of the controversies grow- 
ing out of it and the reconciliation of the different interests, races, 
and sections of the country in support of the Constitution of the United 
States and the laws made in pursuance thereof. (Applause. ] 

Sir, I want these people to meet in Philadelphia on the day of the 
Declaration, or some other day that may be appropriate, that they may 
know each other. It isa great thing to know the men with whom 
we are associated, and particularly our antagonists. “Know thyself” 
| isa good maxim; “Know thy neighbor and love him” is another. At 
| one time I believed that there would be im the hearts of the people 

upon the recurrence of this grand anniversary a spirit of fraterniza- 
tion, but I did not know it. When an honorable gentleman who served 
in the Army with me during the war wrote to me from the city of 

Baltimore inquiring whether if the Fifth Regiment of Maryland Vol- 

unteers should visit the city of Boston on the anniversary of the battle 
| of Bunker Hill some recognition on the part of the veterans of the 
Union Army might not be made, I ventured to assure him that the 
Fifth Regiment of Maryland would be received with open arms and 
hearts, not only by the soldiers but by the people. I believed it but I 
| did not then know it. A few of the veteran soldiers of the Union 
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Army provided a national flag as a fitting compliment to that unsur- 
passed organization, and the gallant ofticer that commanded the regi- 
ment accepted it with the declaration that it should be cherished with 
the affection that a son feels for his mother, and defended with their 
lives if necessary. 

This morning I received from my comrade in arms, writing upon 
subjects wholly apart from legislative or political interests, an assur- 
ance that it was my letter, written in doubt and apprehension, that 
led to the visit of the regiment to Boston. How well I had antici- 
— the patriotism of the people of Massachusetts the country 
snows. The spectacle of the 17th of June, 1575, will never be re- 
peated again and can never be forgotten by those who shared the 
universal joy it inspired. Why was it? If you had asked any one 
individual out of the quarter of a million people that participated in 
that demonstration what were his sentiments, he would have had the 
same doubt, the same distrust, the same apprehension that I had. 
But when they stood together—when they felt the presence of each 
other and touched the elbow as soldiers did in the war—they knew 
where they were and by what inspiration they were guided and gov- 
erned. 

The same spirit I have no doubt animates the whole country. The 
people of every section, South as well as North, East as well as West, 
desire the restoration of peace, the fraternization of the races, the re- 
establishment of that unity and loyalty which is indispensable to the 
maintenance of republican government. ‘That will be the spirit and 
determination of the millions assembled during the summer at the 
centennial exposition at Philadelphia. It will represent the true in- 
terests of the country and exhibit the real sentiment of the people. 
It is for reconciliation and peace, the restoration of a common pros- 
perity, and the preservation of universal liberty! 

But, sir, what do we find here? I speak, as I have said, with great 
respect for the House of Representatives and all its members, what- 
ever party or section they represent. A sort of specter seems to stalk 
before us. Threatening sounds seem to be tloating in the atmosphere 
around us, caught up and repeated by interested partisans, that bid 
us hold our peace. Weare not the representatives of the people upon 
these questions, and we dare not be. Very likely, sir, we have not a 
right to be the representatives of that spirit even if we know what it 
is. It is better that the people should speak for themselves. We are 
fighting the old battles over again. We are occupying the stage 
with the repetition of these scenes of sorrow or of triumph, while the 


people in the background are preparing another scene that shall be | 


brighter and happier for the country and the human race than any- 
thing that we are doing, and that act will come off at Philadelphia, 
where the people will rally as they did at Lexington, Concord, and 
Bunker Hill. 

The people of Lexington feared that nobody would attend their 
celebration. Concord was to have one on the same day, and she had 


claims as strong as Lexington. The President was to be there, with | 


Cabinet officers, members of Congress, officers of the Army and Navy, 
the governor of Massachusetts with his military attendants, and the 


Legislatare of that State. The whole country seemed to have said | 


with one accord, We will go to Concord and celebrate the first fight 
of the year 1775. But when the people of Lexington awoke on the 
morning of the 19th of April they found their little town absolutely 


invaded by thousands and tens of thousands of people, who could | 


scarcely find room to turn around. 
And so, sir, it will be in Philadelphia. The people will be there, 


and they will say, whether they come from Massachusetts or Georgia, | 


what cannot be said by this House without apparent offense, without 
some idea that it is intended or may result in a disturbance of our 
position and places—these people will say, “ We have comé home to 
the house of our fathers, and we have come to stay.” [Applause. ] 
That will be their sentiment and that will be their ery. I hope, sir, 
to see upon their banners and to hear at the street corners the dec- 
laration of the people, “We have come home to the house of our 
fathers, and we have come to stay.” 

Mr. Chairman, one word more and I will leave this question to the 
decision of the House, indifferent what may be its present judgment. 
1 will speak a word on the position of the American Republic in regard 
to other nations of the earth. 

Sir, we have been quoting the sacred scripture. I should like the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TOWNSEND] to introduce his Bible. 
It has much to do with the position we occupy. It says that in the 
beginning “the word was with God,” and He said “Letus make man 
in our own image, after our likeness; and let them have dominion.” 
If there is any truth in the scripture, the right of government was 
from the beginning of creation given to man, including, of course, 
woman, and for five thousand years in all the governments of the 
earth the right of the people to manage their own affairs and to elect 
their own ruler was the universal law. 

Somewhere near the eighth century, when Pepin, father of Charle- 
magne, and Charlemagne—himself greater than his father—burst 
with their splendor upon the benighted states of Europe, they, with 
the aid of the church, established an opposite theory of government: 
that the ruling families received their power by divine law from di- 
vine authority, and that it descended in a hereditary line from the 
father to the son; that the ruler owed his authority and power to a 
dispensation of God given directly into their hands, and that absolute 
and abject obedience was the duty of the people. In a few centuries 


had been changed the theory of government which had lasted for five 
thousand years, and that of abject submission for the people and divine 
right for the ruler had been established. 

One by one the governments organized by the people were swept 
outof existence. More than three hundred republics, large and small, 
which dotted the surface of Europe, were destroyed. 

It was after a survey of this scene of desolation, of the destruction 
of the governments of the people and the establishment of the prin- 
ciples of hereditary succession and divine right, tlfat the first poet of 
his time, a half-century ago, gave utterance to his grief and that of 
the people for whom he sacrificed his life, in undying verse: 


The name of commonwealth is pass'd and gone 
O’er the three fractions of the groaning globe ; 
Venice is crush'd, and Holland deigns to own 
A acepter, and endures a purple robe ; 
Tf the free Switzer yet bestrides alone 
His chainless mountains, ‘tis but for a time, 
For tyranny of late is cunning grown, 
And in its own good season tramples down 
The sparkles of our ashes. One great clime, 
. * ‘ . . * *. 


Still one great clime, in full and free defiance, 

Yet rears her crest, unconquer'd and sublime, 

Above the far Atlantic!—She has taught 

Her Esau-brethren that the haughty flag, 

The floating fence of Albion's feebler crag, 

May strike to those whose red right-hands have bought 
Rights cheaply earn'd with blood. 


And in the agony of despair he called the suffering millions of 
Europe “over the deep” to— 


Fly, and one current to the ocean add, 
One spirit to the souls our fathers had, 
One freeman more, America, to thee! 


That isa brief statement of the history of government. To-day 


| one State stands alone, self-possessed and confident, maintaining the 


principle of the right of the people to govern themselves. It is the 
Republic of the United States of America. We have begun to reverse 
the course of history for a thousand years past. Little by little we 
have invaded and undermined and occasionally destroyed elsewhere 
the theory of hereditary succession and divine right. The people of 
the East turn their eyes imploringly to the West for counsel and cour- 


|age. Europe is everywhere moving for free government. The great 


Queen who sitsupon the throne of the British Empire, more than equal 
to any ruler that wields executive power, said, when the people of 
Spain placed Prince Alfonso upon the throne, that she would not recog- 


| nize the new government of Spain until she was informed whet ber ornot 
| that government was to be in conformity with the wishes of the people 


of Spain. Great Britain is day by day extending the elective fran- 
chise to her people, and the time is not distant when they will all 
enjoy as we do, without distinction of condition or caste, the inesti- 
mable privileges of free government. 

The Scandinavian republicans are contending for universal suf- 
frage. The vote which France took only last Sabbath shows that an 
immense majority of her people—more than six to one—seeks a rest- 


| ing-place between communism on one side and despotism on the 


other, those twin enemies of liberty in France. Italy, a free country, 
has been made free by the intellect, strength, and courage of her 
people. The late Mr. Sumner used to say that Russia at a day not 
distant would be a republic, and, he believed, the first republic in 
Europe. And wherever we turn we see that the example of the 
United States is silently undermining the union of church and state, 


| and the principle of hereditary succession and the divine right of rulers. 


Now we invite them to come here and witness the institutions and 
make the acquaintance of the people that for one hundred years have 


| led this movement. Thirty-eight of these states accept our invitation. 
| For the purposes of this bill they are here. And whoshall say that the 


people of the United States will not grant the slight appropriation 
that is necessary to protect from the inclemency of the weather or from 
ill-disposed persons the art treasures of the Old World, the triumphs 
of its industry, or the property brought to us at our request? Who 
will say that it is not within our constitutional power, when with all 
these nations we have treaties of amity and peace, of commerce and 
navigation, of friendship and good understanding? and while this, as 
the President has said in his proclamation, is intended to strengthen 
the ties that bind us pes, who will say the Constitution gives no 
power to pass this bill 

Sir, I take no exception and make no complaint of what has been 
said by gentlemen on the other side. As they view this subject 


| they may be right; but I stand myself on the distinct declaration that 


the question of the centennial corporation is not embraced in the bill 
before us, and that no man can shield a negative vote on the ground 
of any objections he has to that corporation. The question for us is 
whether we shall confirm the action of the President of the United 
States, made in pursuance of the Constitution and the laws of Congress. 
Sir, a negative will discredit the character of this country and its peo- 
ple more than the atrocities of the rebellion, because they will show 
not only a want of integrity, but of decent respect for the obliga- 
tions entered into upon our own motion and for our own advantage, 
with other nations. On the other hand, if we shall give it a unanimous 
vote, which I hope to see before the session cleses for this bill,—to use 
the language of one whose words were quoted on the other side against 
it, aman who sacrificed his life to the spirit of peace, who deprecated 
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war, and the consequences of war, from which we are this day suffer- 
ing, and whose well-beloved son died in defense of the liberties of his 
country in front of the capital,—in the words of that man who spoke 
as no other American has spoken, if we shall give an approval of this 
recommendation of the President with that unanimity which is justi- 
fied by the action of foreign states that join us in the celebration of 
the great day which marks, as we hope, the regeneration and the re- 
demption of mankind, the name of America will be embalmed in the 
memories of- men as if tt were “written in letters of living light 
between Orion and the Pleiades.” [Applause.] 



























Reply to an attack upon California. 


vq. 7 1 Tt pAnD 
SPEECH OF HON. HORACE F. PAGE, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 26, 1876. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. ae The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
KELLEY, ] in hisspeech upon the finances, on Saturday last, madea com- 
parison between the State which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent on this floor and the States of Minnesota, lowa, and Wisconsin 
in respect to the growth and prosperity of these States, greatly to the 
disparagement of California, and ascribing the alleged contrast to 


the fact that California had repudiated and nullitied the legal-tender 


act. 


The gentleman said in referring to the remarks of Mr. BLAINE, of 


Maine: 


That was an unfortunate reference the gentleman made toCalifornia. He held her 


upasan — of prosperity to be envied by the suffering people of her sister States, 
and ascribed " 
law. Sir, it may be an act of temerity, but I am prepared to present her as a warn- 


ing to those citizens of other States who believe that by contracting the volume of 


money they can promote the welfare of the people or hasten the day when pros- 
perity shall again dwell within our borders. 


He proceeds : 


While immigrants have flown into the cold Northwest by the thousand, they 


have hardly gone into California by the score, and her laboring classes are pariahs, 
who do not speak our language or seck to establish an interest in our country by 


acquiring homes or land, so that there, among the golden sands and verdant fields 


of California, is the land owned by a few capitalists and the labor performed by 
homeless wanderers. Do I exaggerate the picture! Let facts speak. F 


Let me compare her with States of her own age who are almost absolutely with- 
out mineral resources, whose summers are brief, whose winters long and severe, 
whose farms lie nearly two thousand miles from the seaboard, the profit on whose 
products is greatly reduced by the immense cost of bringing them to market, and 
the cost of the manufactured articles they consume enhanced by the fact that they 
have to traverse the same long lines of transportation. Let me compare California 
with lowa, Wisconsin, or Minnesota. In order to do this justly, we must bear in 
mind the fact that California was admitted to the Union September 9, 1250; that 
Iowa, having been admitted December 28, 1846, had preceded her not quite four 
years ; that Wisconsin was admitted May 29, 1848, preceding her a little more than 
two years; and that Minnesota was admitted May 11, 1858, and is therefore nearly 
eight years her junior. How do these purely agricultural and almost hyperborean 
States compare in all that constitutes the true greatness of a State with their more 
richly endowed and —— located sister? The extent of her territory is vastly 

them, yet the census of 1470 shows her population to 

have been but 582,031, of whom 49,310 were Chinese; while Iowa, four years her 
senior, had a population of 1,680,637; Wisconsin, but two years her senior, a popu. 
er 


greater than that of any o 


lation of 1,064,925; and Minnesota, nearly eight years her junior, was nearly 
equal in papel stion, having 446,056. : 
Time will not permit me to run a 


that they would stagger credulity. I therefore take Minnesota, 


square miles, and that of Minnesota 83,000. In 1860 California had 379,994 inhabit 


ants and Minnesota but 172,023; the increase in California for the succeeding ten 
years was but 190,223, while that of Minnesota was 274,033, which is 83,810 in excess 
of the increase of California, which started into the decade with more than 100 per 
cent. in advance. The assessed wealth of California was in 1860 $139,654,667, and 
in 1870 it was $209,644, 068 ; an increase of a little more than 90 per cent. The as- 
sessed value in Minnesota in 1860 was over $32,000,000, and in 1870 over $84,000,000; 
an increase of over 160 per cent. The assessed value of real estate in California in 
1860 was over $66,000,000, and in 1870 was over $176,000,000 ; showmg an increase in 
real estate of over $109,000,000, leaving but about $20,000,000 to evidence the increase 
of every other species of property. The assessed value of real estate in Minnesota 
in 1260 was over $25,000,000, and in 1870 over 862,000,000 ; showing an increase of 
more than $36,000,000, or nearly 150 per cent., and an increase of personal property of 
over 220 per cent. The indebtedness of California exceeds thatof Minnesota by over 
$15,000,000, The taxes paid in Minnesota in 1870 were $2,646,372 in legal-tender 
money, being $5,217,734 1ess than were paid in California in gold. Minnesota had 
in 1870 923 more schools than California, and the number of children in attendance 
in the wintry State of the Northwest was 5,513 in excess of those attending in the 
genial climate of California. Minnesota had 234 more churches than California, 
fewer convicts by 1,426, and there were 844 fewer patients in the insane hospitals 


and asylums in Minnesota than i Jali i 
saya a esota in those of California. 


and thi 


our national system of money, which, 
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1er prosperity to her repudiation and nullitication of the legal-tender 


rallel between her and cach of these States. 
To make the contrast with Iowa would present differences so striking and immense 

t the youngest— 
eight years, or nearly one-third younger than she—and the most remote from the 
sea-board, the one also which stretches farthest into the wintry North, whose bound- 
ary is the northern boundary of the country, and whose season for the growth and 
gathering of crops is limited to half the year. The area of California is 188,918 


} rman, are we to account for these startling contrasts? Climate 
soil, natural productions, geographical position, all favor California. Why is she 
thus laggard in the race for civic supremacy! It is because she has preferredto 
maintain as money a currency composed of a commodity which other nations ne ed 
as © volume of which cannot increase in a debtor State or nation, and thus to 
make all enterprise depend on the use of private credit; has maintained a monetary 
Ly stem by means of which they who lend credit absorb the sweat of the laborer's 
row, together with the results of all productive industries. California rejected 
ough called into being by the exigencies of 









the war, was, as I have shown, abundantly authorized by the terms of the Consti- 
tution, and in doing so deprived herself of that agency—a cheap, safe, and inex- 
portable medium of exchange—which made the progress in wealth and all the 
jlessings attendant upon wealth, churches, schools, galleries of art, improved 
means of transportation, and other commercial facilities throughout the North and 
East more remarkable than had ever taken place in any decade in the history of 
this or any other country. Who, in view of chese facts, will claim that metallic 
money has been a blessing to California? 









Now, sir, while it is true that gold and silver are the cirenlating 
medium of that State, it is not true that the State has either repndi- 
ated or nullified the legal-tender act. The only law touching that 
subject ever passed in that State was what is commonly known as 
the specific contract law, passed in 1862, which provides that par- 
ties may enter into a written contract for the payment of any specific 
kind of money, and did not preclude parties in the absence of a 
written contract from paying in the legal tenders of the country. 

There was nothing like an attempt at repudiation or nullifaction 
of the legal-tender act, and no prohibition was put upon the people 
from using whatever circulating medium they saw fit in the making 
or discharge of contracts, either foreigu or domestic. 

The truth is, sir, that the people of California use gold and*silver 
as a circulating medium because they furnish a currency less liable to 
fluctuate in value, because their use kept the State on an even finan- 
cial footing with all the countries of the world and at a disadvan- 
tage with none. 

But the gentleman presents her as a warning to those who believe 
that by a metallic currency they can promote the welfare of the 
people—and gives figures to show the deep humilitation to which the 
use of hard money has brought her in comparison with the other 
States named. He would have you believe, sir, that she is now sitting 
in sackcloth and ashes amid the ruins of her once promising but 
now desolated industries and the wrecks of a once glorious commerce 
in all the wretchedness of despair. 

But his anxiety to make his warning effective has led him away 
from the true state of the case, as I shall presently show. 

The gentleman compares the growth of California with Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Minnesota. 

Sir, all other things being equal, the development of these States 
before that of California was according to the regular and established 
order of things. The star of empire in its westward way lights up 
the whole line of its track. It leaves no dark spots behind. Even 
the arid desert and rugged mountain kindle under its beams. Those 
States nearest the center of population are first developed, while those 
less accessible have to wait for the coming in of the tide. 

Up to the time the overland railroad was opened California was 
practically inaccessible to the majority of those seeking new homes 
in the West, not only in view of the expense, but also of the length 
of the journey, the dangers of the sea, and the malaria of the isthmus. 
It cost a man without his family $300 for passage from New York to 
San Francisco, and with his family at least $1,000, while he could go 
to either of the States of Iowa, Wisconsin, or Minnesota for from 
twenty to thirty dollars, and take his family with him at an expense 
of about a hundred dollars. Nor did the inhospitable plains and 
snow-capped mountains of the overland route offer better induce- 
ments in respect either to safety or expense. In the mean time the 
States of Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota were in direct and easy 
communication with the great centers of population by both land and 
water. And this, sir, will account for the greater rapidity with which 
these States have been populated and developed. But since the com- 
pletion of the Pacific Railroad the increase of population of Califor- 
nia, the facilities of travel being to that extent improved, will compare 
favorably with any of her sister States. In the single month of May, 
1875, her increase of population was 15,261, and in the whole year 
more than 110,000, exceeding that of 1874 by 18,000 and more than 
four times that of 1872. On the Ist day of January, 1875, her total 
population was nearly 800,000 against 530,000 in 1870, an increase in 
five years of about 51 per cent., while the population of Minnesota 
was in 1875 about 600,000 against 440,000 in 1875, an increase of about 
50 per cent. And this with only one railroad, while the States of Min- 
nesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin have for years past had roads within 
signaling distance of almost every hamlct within their limits. At 
this ratio California will more than double her population during the 
present decade and have in 1880 more than a million of inhabitants. 

It is not my purpose to disparage any of the States of this Union. 
My purpose is simply to defend my own State from the ungenerous 
and unwarranted attack of the gentleman from Pennsylvania; and 
in doing so I shall give facts, and when I have concluded I will leave 
the gentleman to trace out a comparison between California and his 
own great State of Pennsylvania, the land of William Penn, whose 
history dates back to a time long anterior to that of the Union; whose 
manufactures and commerce contributed so much to the progress of 
the early colonies; whose wealth and power have long been the pride 
and boast of her sons, and hails herself the “ key-stone” of the arch. 

In 1870 the population of Pennsylvania was 3,500,000; in the same 
year that of California was 530,000. In 1875 the population of Penn- 
sylvania was 3,750,000, while that of California was 800,000; showing 
an increase in favor of the latter State of about 43 per cent. in the 
last five years. 

In the year 1875 the assessed valuation in California was $655,036,- 
235, an increase of $386,000,000 since 1870, and a per capita of nearly 
$900; more than double that of Pennsylvania. 
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On the 30th of June, 1875, the merchant-vessels belonging to the 
district of San Francisco numbered 717 sail, with a tonnage of 88,066; 
and steamw 151, with a tonnage of 42,139. While at the same date the 
number of sail-vessels belonging to the district of Philadelphia was 
#22, measuring 113,111 tons; and the number of steam-vessels was 
27%, measuring 75,000 tons. 

The gentleman says that the indebtedness of California exceeds that 
of Minnesota by $15,000,000. 

Why, sir, the debt of the State of California on the 30th day of June 
last amounted to only $3,302,283, including $731,500 in bonds, and 
these are held by her own educational department; while the whole 
State, city, and county debt of the State of Pennsylvania in 1°70 was 
$29,027,131. 


The following table will show the productions of California for 


1575: 

Value. 
Wheat, 17,000,000 contals.............cccccccccccccccece pesenecese peoenes $26, 000, 000 
Gold and silver : . 25, 000, 000 
Wool, 44,000,000 pounds , 000, 000 
W ine, 10,000,000 gallons........ 3, 000, 000 


Fruit crop m 000, 000 
Barley, oats, hay, &c . , £00, 000 
Dairy products : 5, 000, 000 
DD os ceies Gene envete bons 5, 000, 000 
Coal 5 — . , 250, 000 
Quicksilver adie a aon 000, 000 
Copper, &c.... ‘ 250, 000 
Manufactures, value added of labor 


Total 123, 500, 

To summarize : 

Wheat yield 1°75, centals ..... Ccccceccccsccceccovccosesoscsscascces 17, 000 

Wheat yield since 1556, centals . 200, 000, 000 
Wool clip 1x75, pounds ; seuies 44, 000, 000 
Wool clip twenty-three years, pounds 300, 000, 000 
Receipts of quicksilver 1#75, flasks os es 50, 000 
Product or wine, gallons...... 10, 000, 000 
Receipts of lumber, feet ; 305, 000, 000 
Coal receipts sixteen years, tons coe 2, 500, 000 
W heat and flour exports 1°75, centals &, 500, 000 
W heat and flour exports nineteen years, centals 73, 000, 000 
Wool exported 1275, pounds 428, 153, 017 
Total inerease of population during 1875 ; 113, 000 
Value of the productions of the State $124, 600, 000 
Value of manufactures... 63, 000, 000 
Gold and silver product of the coast 1875 100, 000, 000 
Product of gold and silver twenty-five years ........ 1, 706, 000, 000 
Treasure exports 1875. ............ : ° 43, 000, 000 
Treasure exports nineteen years . .. oenscorseces 750, 000, 000 
Coinage of San Francisco mint 1875 32, 000, 000 
Coinage for last twenty-two years . 410, 000, 000 
Dividends declared 1875 aaa ets 17, 000, 000 
Deposits in savings-banks of California 75, 000, 000 
Banking capital of the State ....... ; 155, 000, 000 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania lashes himself into a fury inhis 
eagerness to prove that a paper currency with no fixed value is a 
greater blessing to the people than a hard-money currency with 
fixed and certain value that passes current throughout the world. 

The gentleman from Maine [ Mr. ee held up the State of Cal- 
ifornia as worthy of imitation. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
presents her as a frighiful warning to the country, and charges her 
with nullification and repudiation of the legal-tender act because she 
chooses to pay the laborer for his day’s work in gold—a dollar of 
which will buy nearly a dollar and fifteen cents of his legal-tenders. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that the facts which I have presented will dis- 

pel whatever fears have existed that a community cannot be pros- 
perous that has gold and silver for a circulating medium. The gen- 
tleman says the fires have gone out in the forges in Pennsylvania and 
thousands are there out of employment. It is not so in California. 
No State in the Union, and perhaps no place in the world, pays better 
wices for labor than California and Nevada, and nowhere are the 
aboring classes in a better or more prosperous condition than in those 
two States. There is to-day in California nearly $75,000,000 in gold 
in the savings-banks of that State, the earnings and savings of her 
laborers, whom the gentleman has been pleased to characterize as 
“homeless wanderers.” 

I am not here to deny that there were some in California who 
doubted the policy of the State in not adopting the legal-tender as a 
circulating medium, but all such doubts have been dispelled by sub- 
sequent events, 

Sir, while the commercial interests of the country here in the East 
were staggering under the panic of 1873; while fortunes here were being 
swept away in the maelstrom of financial disaster, the results of in- 
flation and wild speculations; while failure after failure was daily 
chronicled upon your bulletin-boards; while ruin and starvation were 
settling like a pall over the land, California stood amid the general 
wreck unmoved. She suffered no perceptible inconvenience. 

And now, while my friend from Pennsylvania and some of his demo- 
cratic allies in this House on the subject of inflation are promulgating 
their wild and visionary theories on finance,.and while the majority 
party of the Honse are exhibiting a masterly inactivity and inability 
to restore prosperity to the country, California and Nevada will pro- 
duce bullion enough to supply the place of every legal-tender in cir- 
culation, and that within the next three years. 

I desire, in this connection, to publish as a part of my remarks an 
article from the San Francisco Journal of Commerce, which will, 
much better than I can myself, explain the cause of the temporary 
suspension of some of the banks of California last fall, and from which 


the State so speedily recovered—another evidence of the soundness of 
our monetary system: 


The depletion of our coin balances it was which immediately led to the suspension 
of the Bank of California on the afternoon of August 26 last, an event which has 
prostrated almost every kind of business since then, and which, but for the extraor. 
dinary soundness of our financial and commercial system, would have been produc- 
tiveof results fully as disastrous as those that followed the great eastern panic of 1873. 
We have said that the heavy coin export was the immediate cause of the failure ; 
it was not, of course, the underlying one. and there were several collateral causes. 
The bank, through its late president, had loaned heavily on mining and water stocks, 
which immediately previous to the suspension had declined in tn alarming ratio 
and which were utterly unavailable when most needed. Extraordinary purchases 
of wheat had been made from the farmers, and as much as $6,000,000 had been 
withdrawn from tho coffers of the banks, principally from those of the Bank of 
California, to meet them. The decline in stocks caused the big brokers who ha: 
heavy balances in the bank to make haste to withdraw them, and this becoming 
public cansed the run resulting in suspension. A panic of the most fearful nature 
was the result; almost every bank in the city had a run which ended in the tempo- 
rary suspension of all affected save the London and San Francisco Bank and the 
Anglo-California Bank, which, aided by the transfer of $700,000 from their friends 
in the East, paid every demand presented until the feverish public feeling existing 
had calmed down. Then tarned the tide--the savings-banks had protected them 
selves by enforcing the agreement requiring notice to be given on the withdrawal 
of large deposits, and one by one the banks that had temporarily closed their doors 
again re-opened them. The National Gold and Trust Company, however, since sus 
taininga second run, has finally gone into liquidation, but will pay all depositors 
dollar for dollar. The immediate result of the panic was an almost universal sus 
pension of business, the suspension of one or two large and well-known firms, and 
the temporary embarrassment of some of the greatest operators in produce on tho 
coast. But a re-action soon set in; people were more frightened than hart. Tho 
Bank of California re-opened a month later with a subscribed capital of upward 
of seven millions of dollars—the subecribers being financially the soundest men on 
the coast, and its directors, having effected arrangements with the larger depositors, 
announced their intention of immediately satisfying the smaller, and of ultimately 
not only paying dollar for dollar, but also a reasonable interest. 

While all this tended to restore confidence, the opening on October 4 of one of 
the greatest banks in the world, the Bank of Nevada, popularly known as the 
Flood & O'Brien bank, with a capital in gold coin of 85,000,000, had an immediate 
effect in establishing our credit both at home and abroad on a firmer foundation 
than ever. This was soon followed by the announcement, first mado by the San 
Francisco Journal of Commerce, that a new bank with a capital of 85,000,000 was 
to be opened by Lazare Fréres, heretofore reckoned as among the largest importers 
of the city, and people felt that what elsewhere would have been a most serious 
blow to the general prosperity for years would here have only a temporary effect 
The bank of California had been to this State and coast what the Bank of England 
is to the financial system of Great Britain and its dependencies, and we believe 
that in no other country in the world would a similar instance of almost immediate 
recuperation have been exhibited. The only drawback that has since occurred has 
been the suspension of the Commercial Bank, which has boasted a nominal capital 
of 25,000,000, but which has never had deposits to exceed 330,000, and whose demise 
has been in no sense felt by the community. Such acrisis could not have eceurred 
in any other country in the world without failure after failure; and the fact that 
only two or three have occurred in our city is one of the greatest testimonials in 
favor of the soundness of our financial and commercial systems. 


The banking capital and deposits employed in the first internal-rev- 
nue district of California, as shown by the books of the collector, 
compare as follows with those of 1874: 

Capital and deposits, December 31, 1875. .-. 


14, 640, 929 

The capital and deposits of all the banks in the State aggregate 
about $165,000,000. The capital for 1875 aggregates $13,995,642 and 
the deposits average $53,582,624. 

Finally and in conclusion, quoting the closing remarks of the gen- 
tleman in reference to California, “ Who, in view of these facts, will 
claim that metallic money has been a blessing to California?” I re- 
ply, who, in view of these facts, will not claim that metallic currency 
1as been a blessing to California ? 

If there are any such I have only to say that, while you may not 
be convinced, there is not a score of men in the whole State who have 
lived under this system for a quarter of a century who will not bear 
testimony to its beneficial results. 

The unexampled prosperity of the State ; its past financial history, 
so full of wisdom for the guidance of those who would travel the op- 
posite road to resumption; the grand future that awaits her and her 
foster-child, the proud Stateof Nevada, peopled, developed, and built 
up during the last sixteen years by the bone and sinew and the capi- 
tal of California—who will not say that she is entitled to rank with 
the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin; or that, in contrast with 
Iowa, she “ would present differences so immense and strmking that 
they would stagger credulity ?” 


Centennial Celebration of American Independence. 


‘ 7 ‘ y x TT 
SPEECH OF HON. ANDREW R. BOONE, 
OF KENTUCEY, 

IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Januory 25, 1376, 

On the bill (II. R. No. 514) making an appropriation for the centennial celebration of 
American Independence. 

Mr. BOONE. Mr. Chairman, I have but a few words to say upon the 
subject under consideration. It has been very fully and thoronghly 
discussed, and however much inclined I might be to extend my re- 


marks, the time allowed me will not admit of my doing so. I shall 
therefore content mysclf with a plain and brief statement of my views. 
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As anew member of this body, Mr. Chairman, I have quietly lis- at least as Congress might be able to control it. And the people ex- 


tened to the discussion of this bill, and have tried to form a candid and 
impartial judgment upon its merits and to consider fairly the argu- 
ments which have been urged by its friends, and I am free to say that, 
notwithstanding the discussion has been able and elaborate, I have 
failed to see a single reason urged in advocacy of this measure which 
could not with equal propriety be used in favor of any other private 
enterprise, except the single fact that the great exhibition which this 
money is intended to assist begins on the one hundredth birthday of 
this nation, as it is called in modern times. 

Now, sir, that this “ centennial” arrangement is a corporation, and 
a private corporation, it seems to me there is no room to doubt, be- 
cause, sir, it has all the attributes of a corporation, and whether it be 
a private or apublic corporation is quite immaterial, for the question 
still presents itself : Under what authority and by what rule of con- 
struction does the Government derive the authority to take stock in 
and become a member of any sort of corporation, public or private ? 
And I confess that the distinction is a curious one, for a public corpo- 
ration, it seems tome, would be “ something new under the sun.” 

Then, sir, here is a private corporation, formed for private and 
local purposes, as the history of the concern most conclusively shows, 
asking Congress to make this Government a member of this cor- 


poration by subscribing and paying $1,500,000 of money from the | 


public Treasury, and to share alike with other stockholders in the 
profits of a grand display and magnificent exhibition which is to take 
place at Philadelphia on the 4th day of July next. And the only 
reason, as I before remarked, that is urged with any degree of plaus- 
ibility why we should vote this large amount of money is that the 
Government has lived to see its one hundredth birthday, and there- 
fore we must have a grand display and set a large feast and invite all 
the world to participate with us in our centennial jollification. We 
must have a sort of diamond wedding, at which we will receive pres- 
ents and “ give gifts unto men.” 

Mr. Chairman, I wish it distinctly understood that I have no objec- 
tion to this “ celebration.” Indeed, sir, I wish it the most unbounded 
success. The proud old Commonwealth which I have the honor in 
part to represent here will be represented there by her gallant sons 
and fair danghters, and perhaps she will also be represented by her 
splendid herds and blooded horses, by specimens of her mineral wealth 
and the various productions of her fertile soil, but in her sovereign ca- 
pacity as a State she will not be there. She could not go there, 
without humiliation, so long as the galling fettersof political proscrip- 
tion are fastened upon the arms of any of her noble sons, and too 
sadly does she remember that the noblest, the grandest specimen of 
her manhood went down to his grave an alien in the land that gave 
him birth. But I pass from this. I said I was in favor of this cen- 
tennial celebration, and Lam; but when it is proposed to invest in 
this enterprise $1,500,000 of money which must be raised by impos- 
ing additional burdens upon a people already oppressed by taxation, 
and who are staggering beneath the weight of an enormous public 
debt, I must be permitted to enter my very humble bat most solemn 
protest. In the name of the toiling and suffering people of this coun- 
try I do most earnestly protest. .In the name and by the majesty of 
the Constitution of my country, I protest. 

I know that the Constitution furnishes no barrier to great and pow- 
erful corporations that want appropriations. I know that it has 
too frequently been the case that the Constitution has been made to 
bend to suit grasping and mercenary schemes. I know that when the 
greed for money and the Constitution have come in contlict the latter 
has been made to yield, and under the specious plea of necessity, mil- 
itary or otherwise, the most flagrant and open violations of what was 
once considered a very sacred instrument have been accomplished. 
But, sir, I had hoped that we had, in the providence of God, lived to 
see the day when at least the lower branch of the Congress of the 
United States would return to that view of the Constitution which 
was entertained by a long list of democratic statesmen, whose names 
have made the history of this country illustrious by the fidelity with 
which they adhered to that instrument, and whose reverence for it 
was second only to that which they entertained for the Bible itself. 
Andin saying this, I do not pretend to question the fidelity of any 
gentleman on this floor to the Constitution, for | know that there are 
gentlemen here who will vote for this bill who are as good democrats 
as I am, and at whose feet I might sit and learn lessons of political 
wisdom; but really I cannot comprehend the argument which finds 
constitutional authority to vote this money to this project and denies 
it to any other scheme which may be invested with any sort of public 
or national importance. The fault maybe in me and not in their ar- 
gument, but my opinion is it will be rather a difficult task to make 
the country understand the difference. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I desire modestly to remind the democratic 
majority in this House that we were elected and sent here upon the 
idea and with the promise that under democratic rule the profligate 
and reckless (not to say corrupt) use of the public money would cease, 
and that a democratic Congress would strive to return to the paths of 
economy and strict frugality which characterized the earlier periods 
of the country’s history. And believing, as we do, that under repub- 
lican administration the most unbridled extravagance has prevailed, 
and the most stupendous frauds have been perpetrated, we hailed the 
results of the elections of 1874 as the harbinger of a more economical 


and purer administration of the affairs of this Government, in so far 








pected, and they had a right to expect, that all unnecessary and waste- 


| ful use of the public money would cease. 


Now, sir, I desire to inquire of gentlemen on this side of the House 
how we will answer the people, when they demand of us to know how 
it was that a democratic House of Representatives, with its high pre- 
tensions to honesty and economy, felt itself authorized in the very 
opening of its session, when it was fresh from the people, to voto 
away this large amount of money, in aid of a purely local and pri- 
vate enterprise, when the whole country is groaning beneath a load 
of debt and taxation—individual, municipal, State, and Federal— 
too grievous to be borne. I fear we shall find it a troublesome ques- 
tion to answer. I concur most heartily in the noble sentiments ut- 
tered by the distinguished gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Ron- 
BINS} in favor of peace, concord, and brotherly love between all sec- 
tions of this country. Such sentiments as he uttered upon that sub- 
ject are the inspirations of a noble and lofty patriotism, and Iw uld 
there were more of it in the land; but, sir, lcannot accept such im- 
pulses as the guide to my actions in dealing with questions like this, 
for however much of patriotic devotion we may feel for the flag ot 
the country, and however mnuch we may talk of good feeling and 
brotherly kindness, and however much our bosoms may swell with 
pride in contemplating the future grandeur and glory of our country, 


| still we must not forget that an overtaxed and heavily oppressed 


people are behind all this, and in the face of poverty and distress our 
object should be retrenchment, reform, and the most rigid economy 
in public expenditures. What the people want is to be relieved from 
the intolerable burdens which are now upon them, and any legisla- 
tion which does not look to this end is a mockery, and will not satisfy 
them, and will not be a fulfillment of our promises to them. 

I have already, Mr. Chairman, perhaps transcended the limits of the 
courtesy allowed me by the House, and will soon close. So far as the 
constitutional phase of this question is concerned, I shall not umdler- 
take to discuss that now, because I have not the time whieh is necessary 
to devote to so grave a matter, and also because it has been in far abler 
hands than mine. I was peculiarly gratitied when the able and dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia [ Mr. TUCKER] touched upon that 
subject the other day; and it is no flattery to him to say he touched 
it with a master’s hand. It seems to me he made it so clear that we 
had no power under the Constitution to vote this appropriation, that 
there can be no doubt upon the subject. His argument seems to me 
to be lucid and conclusive, and every attempt to answer it has only 
shown more strongly, if possible, the correctness of the views pre- 
sented by him. 

But it has been intimated, Mr. Chairman, that we onght to vote for 
this measure as an indication to our northern brethren particularly 
that the South and those who sympathised with her are true to the 
Government and loyal to its flag. 1 know of but one true test of loy 
alty in this country, and that is obedience to the Constitution and 
laws of theland, and so far as I am concerned I recognize no other test. 
Sir, believing as I do that we have no power under the Constitution 
to make this appropriation, and even if we had the power that the 
condition of the country would not justify us in doing so, I shall vote 
against it. 


The “Mississippi Election. 


~ \T) ‘ T Ty 4 il 
SPEECH OF HON. OLIVER P. MORTON, 
OF INDIANA, 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
January 20, 1876. 

The Senate having under consideratton the resolution of Mr. Morton for an 
investigation into the late elec: ion in Mississippi— 

Mr. MORTON said : 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The task which I have undertaken is not a pleasant 
one; but lam in the performance of what I regard as a high duty. 
No more important question can be presented to this body during this 
session than the one I am considering, whether the majority of the 
people of a State can be overwhelmed with impunity by violence and 
fraud, and whether a movement that looks to the overthrow of the 
political and civil rights of five millions of people and the defeat of 
at least two important amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, can pass on without notice and without condemnation. I ask 
the Senate this morning, as a matter of duty to themselves as well as 
to the country, to listen to the evidence that I shall produce. I will 
say, in the beginning, to disarm criticism, that it will be almost all 
from democratic sources. I am aware that letters or statements 
brought here, and especially if I am not at liberty to give the names, 
will have their force weakened because of their anonymous character, 
but I propose now to show to the Senate and to the country from demo- 
cratic sources the actual character of the late contest in Mississippi 
and the principles that are involved in it. 

But, Mr. President, before coming to that, I want to notice the ques- 
tion of the finances of Mississippi, and put that matter in a true light 
if possible. It has been constantly asserted, until a large part of the 
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people of the North believe it, that the reconstructed government in 
Mississippi, first under Governor Alcorn, then under Governor Pow- 
ers, and then under Governor Ames, has been extravagant beyond 
precedent, has been and is thoroughly corrupt and rotten; and these 
charges, so persistently made, have made an impression upon the 
North and have been made the excuse and justification for murder 
and intimidation in the State of Mississippi. I want, then, first to 
consider that question how much, if any, truth there is in that gen- 
eral statement that has been so persistently made. 
THE STATE WHEN THE REPUBLICANS TOOK CONTROL. 

First let me say a word in regard to the condition of the State of 
Mississippi in 1570 when the reconstructed government went into op 
eration. Mississippi was then in an impoverished condition. She 
had been under a State government organized by President Johnson 
from 1865 until 1°67, then under military government for three years, 
and the reconstructed government went into operation in March, 1870. 
The republican party found Mississippi in a destitute and prostrate 
condition. Many of the public buildings had been destroyed by fire ; 
all of them were out of repair, many of the court-houses, jails, asylums, 
and most of the bridges over the rivers had been destroyed ; the pub- 
lic highways were all in a dilapidated and insecure condition, and 
many of them almost impassable. Extraordinary expenses had to 
be ineurred necessarily, for the purpose of lifting the State out of 
this prostrate condition. The work of reconstruction had to be un- 
dertaken with a majority of the citizens newly enfranchised, wholly 
unacquainted with the science of government. The judiciary was 
reconstructed under the new constitution, and I may say right here, 
and I believe I shall not be suecessfully contradicted, that that judi- 
ciary has perhaps been the best the State has ever had ; that there has 
been but little sald against it. I believe no well authenticated charge 
has been made against the supreme court, or against any one of the 
forty judges in that State. If such charges have been made, they 
have not been brought to my attention. Amidst the storm of obloquy 
and calumny that has swept over that State, the judiciary has com- 
paratively escaped from it. So far asthe State officers are concerned, 
the administration I believe has been comparatively pure. No well- 
grounded suspicion exists against the integrity of Governor Alcorn, the 
first governor, or against Governor Powers, the second governor, or 
against Governor Ames, the present governor. I know that general 
charges of corruption are made against Governor Ames, but imagine 
that it will be impossible for any Senator upon this floor to bring evi- 
dence fixing any charge of corruption or fraud upon Governor Ames. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the Senator from Indiana allow me to ask 
a qiwestion ? 

Mr. MORTON. I hope my friend will allow me to make my general 
statement. I will yield a little further on. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I only wanted to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. MORTON. In regard to the subordinate State officers I under- 
stand that no charges of corruption have been made against any of 
them. The present lientenant-governor, Davis, has been charged with 
taking a bribe of $500 to pardon acriminal at a time when he was act- 
ing governor in the absense of Governor Ames. I believe it has not 
been officially or judicially established in any way, and whether he is 
guilty or not I cannot say. Mr. Cardoza, the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, was charged with having been guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices before he became superintendent of public instruction ; but I 
have not heard of anything having been preferred against him since 
that time, though there may have been. 

The sheriffs of the counties in Mississippi are collectors of taxes er 
officio. 1 have heard of but two cases of defalcation on the part of 
tax collectors in that State since reconstruction in 1870. I do not say 
there are not others, but I will say that upon inquiry I have heard of 
but two, and the aggregate sum of the defalcations amounts to 
$15,000. One of these tax collectors was a republican and the other 
was a democrat. 

There have been charges in regard to the public printing, that there 
were great extravagance and corruption in that. It has been said that 
the rates for printing fixed by the Legislature of 1870 were too high, 
and Iam not prepared to dispute it. I believe they have been largely 
reduced since that time; but the public printer against whom these 
charges have been chiefly made was re-elected in 1872. The principal 
charges against him were for maladministration during 1870 and 1871. 
He was re-elected by the Legislature in 1872, and at that time received 
the entire democratic vote in the Legislature. He was indorsed by 
the vote of the democratic party after these charges had been made, 
and I believe some of them had been preferred by Governor Alcorn 
himself. That does not justify or vindicate his conduct. But what I 
mean to say is that, whether he was guilty of those charges or not, the 
democratic members of that body, with a full knowledge of what had 
been done, voted for his re-election, I believe unanimously. 

THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE STATE. 


Now, Mr. President, I come to the question of the finances of Mis- 
sissippi; and I ask the attention of the Senate to the present condi- 
tion of the State government of Mississippi in a financial point of 
view. LIread from the message of Governor Ames, and I presume it 
will not be successfully contradicted in any of the matters which he 
states. He says: 

The condition of the State's finances is unprecedentedly favorable. 

The real debt of the State, that is, its outstanding obligations beyond its ability 


to pay at once with its current and available funds, (the taxes received for 1875,) 
amourte W B500,000. 


But very few States in the North are in as good a condition in that 
respect. There would have been a large public debt hanging over 
Mississippi, coming down from the years before the war, if before the 
war that State had not repudiated thedebt. But I am now speaking 
of the present debt of Mississippi. 

The common and Chickasaw funds—debts upon which the interest only is to be 
paid, the principal never becoming due, (obligations incurred many years since)— 

Before the war— 
amountto * * * $1,530,620. 


This debt against the State, upon which the State pays interest, 
the State having received the money herself, is formed in this way : 
$823,000 were received from the sale of Chickasaw school lands in 1347, 
lands granted by Congress in the northeastern part of Mississippi, 
sold for gold and put into the Treasury. These moneys were loaned 
by the State in 1858 to four railroad companies and lost. The rest 
of this $1,500,000 consists of fines, forfeitures, and liquor licenses paid 
into the State treasury and set apart for the school fund. 

The expenses of the State government during the past year amounted to $618, 259 18 
The amount paid to the two universities of the State, to normal schools, 
and interest on Chickasaw school fund was 


The Mississippi State bonds paid amounted to 
Interest on bonds. 


136, 296 37 

250, 000 00 
37, 664 00 
56,017 44 
. 

Receipts over disbursements were for 1874 

Receipts over disbursements were for 1#75, (based on moderate estimate 
of taxes already received and dae,) over 


49,114 47 


400, 000 00 
Since this message was delivered I have received a communication 
from Governor Ames, stating that subsequent returns made by the 
State treasurer show that the receipts over disbursements for 1375 
will be $496,000, 
EXPENDITURES COMPARED. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the question of taxation. The re- 
publican government of Mississippi has been foully and so persist- 
ently slandered on that subject that I beg the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate to go into a little detail upon that point; but before doing that I 
want to contrast the expenses of the present State government of 
Mississippi under Governor Ames with the expenses of the State 
government beginning with 1857. I have figures here which I am 
told have been carefully prepared from the journals. 

The expenses of that State government were in— 

36, 531 00 

, 659 00 

, 015 00 

52, 536 00 

24, 161 00 

9, F994 00 

4 , 794 00 
5, 546, 732 00 
1, 410, 250 00 
. .$1, 860, S00 00 
625, 000 00 
525, 678 00 
463, 219 00 

In these last two years there were no State Legislatures, and that ac- 
counts for the diminution at that time. I have not been able to get 
the figures for 1870, 1871, and 1872. For the first years of reconstruc- 
tion of course they were necessarily larger than they are now from 
the causes I have stated— 

BBTB ..ccccccccccccesese @ cecccecccce © eeeccececococcecs © veccccccccce «++. $953, 030 00 

7 cose 908, 330 00 

618, 259 00 

I think that will compare very favorably with State governments 
anywhere. Then bear in mind that, by the enfranchisement of the 
colored people and they becoming citizens, the expenses of the gov- 
ernment have been necessarily enlarged. That is an item that ought 
to be taken into consideration; and, further, that the expenses of the 
State government before the war were paid in coin, and since that 
time they have been paid in paper which has been at a very consid- 
erable discount, sometimes as low as sixty-five cents on the dollar. 


TAXATION. 


Now, Mr. President, I come to the question of taxation in the State 
of Mississippi. In 1873 the State tax for general purposes was seven 
mills; interest and principal on bonded debt, one and a half mills; 
school-teachers’ tax, four mills. The tax for school-teachers was first 
imposed this year by generallaw. This tax had previously been levied 
by the counties ; but to obtain uniformity throughout the State it was 
thought best to make a general levy, and therefore it made the State 
tax that much larger. Now I will read to the Senate the law passed 
in 1872: 

Be it enacted, That the power of the boards of supervisors in the several count ics 
of this State, to levy taxes for all purposes of whatever kind, is hereby so limited 


and restricted as to pe the said boards from levying a tax any one year which 
with the State tax added, shall exceed $25 on the $1,000 o valuation. 


Now, I come down to 1874. The State tax then was six and three- 
fourths mills ; interest and principal on the bonded debt, three and one- 
fourth mills; teachers’ fund tax, four mills. Allow me to remark right 
here—and it is particularly worthy of attention—that there had never 
been a common-school system in Mississippi before the war; and of 
course there was noneduring the war; and the very first Legislature af- 
ter the reconstructed government established a common-schoolsystew. 
There were four hundred thousand school-children in Mississippi of both 
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races, and the most of them, even the whites, were without the means 
of education; and the State was taxed to establish and maintain a 
common-school system, and if there should be any complaint about the 
increase of taxation or increase of expenditures, bear in mind that it 
comprehends a school system, a thing before unknown in the State of 
Mississippi. In 1875 the tax law was amended, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the boards of supervisors of the several counties of this 


State are hereby prohibited from levying taxes which, with the State and school 
taxes, will sonal #20 on the $1,000 of valuation. 

In addition to the above levy for public purposes a like tax was 
laid on business, by the general tax bill of this year, and a slight one 
on merchants and some other branches of business perhaps. A poll- 
tax of one dollar is levied, that goes exclusively to the school fund. 
The average delinquent list on all taxes is about 20 per cent. The 


proc eeds of all fines, liquor licenses, sales of — lands, &c., go to | 


the common-school fund, and cannot be used for general purposes, 


Therefore the tax during the last year for all purposes cannot exceed | 


20 mills, or 2 per cent. I now invite the attention of my democratic 
friends to a comparison between the rate of taxation in Mississippi 
and other States. This is compiled from the census returns of 1870, 


Of course I cannot speak for the last year or two, but I understand | 


that the rate of taxation in Mississippi in 1875 was no higher than 
in 1870. 
New York: 
Assessed value of property 
Total taxes 
Rate of taxation, 2.4¥,9 per cent. on the dollar. 
Ohio: 
Assessed value of property 
Total taxes 
Rate of taxation, 2.01 per cent. on the dollar. 
Illinois : 
Assessed value of property 
Total taxes . . 
Rate of taxation, 4.5 p 
Indiana: 
Assessed value of property 
Total taxes . 
Rate of taxation, 1.67/,, per cent. on the dollar. 
~ Massachusetts : 
Assessed value of property 
Total taxes 
Rate of taxation, 1.5%);5 per cent. on the dollar. 
Missouri: 
Assessed value of property 
Total taxes 
Rate of taxation, 2.5 per cent. on the dollar. 
Michigan : 
Assessed value of property 
Total taxes 
Rate of taxation, 1.9 per cent. on the dollar. 
Pennsylvania : 
Assessed value of property 
Total taxes 
Rate of taxation, 1.8%/)) per eent. on the dollar. 
The average rate of the above States is 2.15/,) per cent. on the dollar. 


b7, O01, 185 


7, T31, 697 
23, 526, 548 


2, 899, 575 


53, 455, 044 
791, 121 


, 9R3, 112 
, 922, 900 


3, 908, 498 


2, 242, 917 
, 412, 957 


3, 236, 042 
24, 531, 397 


TAXATION COMPARED WITH OTHER STATES. 


I submit, in this connection, further evidence showing the rate of 
taxation in several States of the North. Mr. Smith, of Ohio, (CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1605, Forty-third Congress, second session, ) 
says: 

In the table before me there is a statement of valuations of forty-five cities and 
towns, all the cities and a number of the large towns in Ohio. The total valuation 
of the property in those cities is, in round numbers, $448,000,000. The average 
rate of taxation is 25.433 mills per $100, a little over 24 per cent. on all the town 
property in the State of Ohio. This includes all the taxes except special assess- 
ments for improvements, &c. 

The auditor of the State of Indiana says— 


Tht a large portion of the taxes in the towns of that State are not returned to 
the State aaditer, but, notwithstanding he has not those taxes in many instances, 
the average is there over 2 per cent. * * * 

And I am told by gentlemen here, who live in New England, that the rate of tax- 
ation there is at least 24 or 3 per cent. in that part of the country. 


Mr. Cotton, following Mr. Smith in the discussion on taxation in 
the District of Columbia, said: 


Ido not think that the city tax should be higher than 2 per cent., although that is 

not avery high tax. * * * 
some cases 4 and 5 per cent. on the value of the property. 
_ Thus it will be seen that this charge about extravagant taxation 
in Mississippi under the circumstances is without foundation. There 
is another species of taxation, however, that I must call attention to 
80 a8 to avoid confusion, and that is called the levee tax. The coun- 
ties along the line of the Mississippi River that are liable to overflow 
are divided into two divisions. Each county sends a representative 
to what is called a levee board. These levee boards assess taxes for 
levee purposes. They are paid more cheerfully than any other taxes 
in the State. They are assessed by the planters themselves owning 
the land, and of these I believe there is little or no complaint made. 
I understand that they are paid cheerfully, and the complaint has 
been often that they were not high enough to protect the lands, be- 
cause unless the levees were kept up the plantations would be entirely 
destroyed. 

Now I desire to call the attention of the Senate to this rate of tax- 
ation as compared with the taxation of Mississippi established by the 
democratic Legislature of 1865 and that which existed in Mississippi 





8, 550, 308 | 


, 825, 008 | 


| supply that deficiency they put a tax of $25 on a barber's shop. 


, 129, 969 | smiths, bakers, butchers, brick-masons, brewers, carriage-makers, car- 


| penters, dealers in lumber and shingles, printers, gunsmiths, tailors, 





We pay much than that all through the West, in | 





before the war under democratic administration. The law in Mis- 
sissippi until 1870 in regard to the assessment of real estate is found 
in the code of 1857, and I will read it and would like to have the opin- 
ion of my friends upon it : 4 


Lands shall be assessed every four years according to the intrinsic valne, to bo 


judged of by the owner or person having possession or charge thereof. (Code 1857, 
page 75.) 


The owners of plantations were made to assess themselves, and it 
is not recorded that they ever made the assessment too high, but there 


| is much evidence that it was too low, and that the burdens of taxa- 


tion were thrown upon the few feeble industries of that State. 
INIQUITOUS DEMOCRATIC REVENUE LAW. 

In 1865 there was a new tax law passed, to which I wish to call the 
attention of the Senate, under the government established by Presi- 
dent Johnson, when there was no republican in the Legislature, and 
when the colored men were still little better than slaves. The first 
provision was that real estate should be assessed at the rate of one 
mill on the dollar. Bear in mind that Mississippi is an agricultural 
State, that there are few manufactories, and very few moneyed cor- 
porations. The railroads there were exempted by law from taxation 
for twenty years by the Legislatures chartering them. There were 
very few insurance companies, and scarcely any banks ; so that there 
was but little property in the State except real property and a com- 
paratively small amount of colored people’s property; and yet in 
levying the taxation for that year (and that continued to be the law 
till 1870) there was but one mill assessed on real estate. The land- 
owners threw the burdens upon the mechanics and working-people of 


| the State; and, as I shall show you, a more oppressive system was 


never devised; and I defy any member of this body to show anything 
in the history of what are called the carpet-bag governments that 
bears any comparison to the oppression, I may say the wickedness, of 
the tax law of 1865. Of course one mill upon real estate would not 
raise money cnough to meet the expenses of the government; and to 
The 
poor barber might not have five dollars’ worth of property in his 
shop, yet he paid $25; while a man whose real estate was assessed at 
$25,000 in value would only pay $25. 


THE POOR OPPRESSED. 


I want to show you what ideas of justice and equity prevailed at 
that time, and how the labor of the State was oppressed. The black- 


tanners, watch-makers, painters, milliners, and owners of flouring 


| mills were taxed twenty-five cents on each and every $100 of the gross 


receipts of their several trades or callings. 


On sales of merchandise sold by any regular merchant or dealer in goods, wares, 
and merchandise, furniture, books, carriages, or any other species of merchandise, 
except ale, beer, spirituous and vinous liquors, .3 of 1 per cent. 

* * * * * * 
On all livery stables, upon the gross receipts of their regular business, 2 per 
cent. 


* * * * * * 


On all confectioners’ shops, barbers’ or hair-dressing shops or establishments, the 
sum of $25. 
* . * * * 7 

On all pleasure carriages, clocks, watches, gold or silver coin, gold or silver plate 
(above the value of $50 of gold and silver plate,) pianos and watches, ¢ of 1 per 
cent. 

On the gross receipts of all ferries, bridges, turnpikes, or other places where a 
fee is collected from the passer, 4 of 1 per cent. 

On the actual value of all solvent credits, 4 of 1 per cent. 

. * * * * * 

On each and every hack, cab, carriage, or omnibus, used for transporting passen- 
gers for pay or compensation, if drawn by one horse, $5; if drawn by two horses, 
$10; and if drawn by four horses, $20. 

On each and every dray, or wagon, used for transporting freight for pay or com- 
pensation, if drawn by one horse, $5; if drawn by two or more horses, $10. 


This was the State tax on a few of the many subjects of taxation, 
and then the counties came in, and sometimes triplicated these taxes, 
so that I have heard of cases down there where a man’s license on his 
dray would be $20, and the county tax assessed on a barber-shop 
added to the State tax would make it $100. 

It will thus be seen that this system of taxes was devised for the 
purpose of relieving those who owned the Jand, and throwing the bur- 


den upon the labor of the State. I might refer to many other things 
to show the iniquity of this system of taxation under democratic ad- 
ministration in Mississippi; but there has been so much said about 
the oppression of the republican party as if it was a new thing in 
Mississippi; but it has been so grossly and shamefully exaggerated 
for political purposes that I wish now to refer very briefly to the his- 
tory of Mississippi under democratic rule. I do so to meet a charge 
that I heard made on the floor of the Senate four years ago, and Lhave 
a very distinct recollection of it. A Senator was inveighing with 
great bitterness and power against the oppression of the republican 
party of Mississippi, and said he, “I state it upon my honor that the 
taxes upon real estate in Mississippi have been increased tenfold.” I 
thought it was a very grave charge and avery gross outrage if it was 
true; but I did not know then that the tax before had been only one 
mill on real estate and had afterward been put up to 1 per cent. 
STARTLING DEMOCRATIC DEPALCATIONS. 
Now I come to the question of democratic taxation before the war, 


and I shall quote entirely from official sources. The senate journal 
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of Mississippi for 1840 shows a list of defaulters for one year in that 
State, amounting to thirty-eight county sheriffs. They numbered 
twenty-eight defaulters in that many counties, amounting to $26,930. 
The senate journal for the next year shows thirty-six defalcations in 
that many connties on the part of tax collectors, amounting to $90,617; 
and I shall show by a quotation from the message of one of the gov- 
ernors that these men were never brought to justice, but that defal- 
cations, recklessness, and robbery were so common that there was 
scarce any attempt made to hold men to official responsibility. The 
following tables are taken from the official journals of the Mississippi 
Leyislature : 


Choctaw 
Madison 
Winston 
Laure 
Itawamba 
Copiah 
Oktibbeha 
Hancock 
Jefferson 
Carroll... 
Coahoma 
Leake 
Sinith 
Covington 
Yalabusha 
Warren 
Lafayette 
Pontotoc 
Amite 
Pano'a 

W ashington 
‘Tishemingo 
Clarke 
Holmes 
Monroe 
Tallahatchie 


In senate journal, 1840, pages 86 and 87, exhibit A,is a list of pub- 
lic defaulters referred to by name and county and the amount due by 
each, 1839. Number, 33. Total amount, $90,617.46. 


Hancock 
Soott . 
(rreene 
Wilkinson 
Adams 
Jefferson .. 
Hinds 
Marshall 
Chich iw 
Kemper 
Choctaw 
Marshall... 

J efferse 
Pontotoc 
Warren 

Yazoo 
Wilkinson 
Covington...... 
Jones — 
Lauderdale .. 
Lowndes 
Adams 

Leake 

Hinds .... 
Monrooc... 
Mastison. . 
Holnies 


Total c@eccceccccccscccs coccesceeseseescccce ses eecescececceee 90, 617 46 
I read from the message of Governor McNutt, of Mississippi: 


hirteen tax-collectors are in default for the year 1838 in the sum of $23,533.38, 
and twenty-one in the sum of $32,259.25 for the taxes of 1839. Large balances are 
still due for taxes which have accrued previous to the year 1838. Some of the as- 
sessors have failed to return their assessment-rolls. ‘The auditor estimates the 
taxes of 1840 at 192,276.94. It will be perceived that the expenses of the govern- 
ment cannot be sustained hereafter without a change in our whole system of assess- 
ing and collecting the revenues. Not more than one-half of the taxable property 
in the State is ever assessed, and large portions of the taxes collected are never 
paid inte the State treasury. 


TUE STATE TREASURY ROBBED. 


That is the testimony of Governor McNutt. In 1843, Mr. Graves, 
State treasurer, was a defanulter to the amount of $165,547.07 and ab- 
seconded. In 1858, the then governor says of the auditor, John Mal- 
lory : 

it appears that he is a defaulter to the amount of $54,097.96, all except $230.58 
on acoonnt of town lots and the 3 per cent. seminary and sinking funds. 

In 1866, under President Johnson’s government, the defalcation of 
A. D. Haynes, State treasurer, was $61,962.38. According to the re- 
port — 

The amount of defaleations and insolvencies disclosed annually in the auditor's 
re pone ean but satisfy you that there is great remissuess on the part of some of the 
collectors 


Iu view of this character of its government before the war is it 
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probable that the democracy of Mississippi have been aronsed to un- 
controllable anger by the allegations of corruption and mismanage- 
ment on the part of the republicans of Mississippi for the last six 
years? And, Mr. President, I have only made a little beginning in ir. 

I am authorized to state here by a gentleman who is very familiar 
with the condition of Mississippi that this defalcation of Haynes in 
1866 of $61,000 is greater than all the defalcations which have taken 
place in Mississippi since that time. 


MISSISSIPPI'S SHAME. 


This is only a very small part of the history of corruption in Mis- 
sissippi before the war. In 1829 the Legislature of Mississippi char- 
tered the Planters’ Bank, in which the State subscribed $2,000,000 of 
stock under the charter. The State issued her bonds to procure the 
money to pay for that stock, and the bonds were sold in the London 
market at 1134. A part of them passed afterward into the hands of 
George Peabody. A sinking fund was provided to pay these bonds. 
It was provided that the dividends on the stock should go into the 
State treasury, and remain there as a sinking fund to pay the bonds 
when they should fall due, and that sinking fund had grown until it 
contained $560,000. In 13338 the State chartered what was called the 
Union Bank of Mississippi, with a capital of $15,000,000. The State 
provided for issuing to the bank her own bonds, made payable to the 
bank, for $15,000,000. In other words, the State guaranteed the stock, 
but only $5,000,000 of bonds were issued. These bonds were sold to 
Nicholas Biddle, the president of the Bank of the United States, at 
par, and the State subscribed her stock, or took stock to that amount 
in the Union Bank of Mississippi. Two years after that the bank 
failed, and the Planters’ Bank failed, and then the State repudiated 
the bonds of the Planters’ Bank and the Union Bank, and there began 
the darkest spot in the financial history of any State in this Union. 
These bonds were boldly and shamefully repudiated upon the small- 
est possible legal quibble or pretext, and I desire to read to the Senate 
the reasons given by Governor McNutt for this repudiation. It seems 
that the $5,060,000 of bonds that had been purchased by the Bank of 
the United States had been hypothecated with the Rothschilds, in 
England, for borrowed money. Governor McNutt, in giving fhe rea- 
sons why these bonds should be repudiated in the hands of the Roth- 
schilds, says this: 

The bank, (i. e. the Bank of the United States,) I have been informed. have hy 
pothecated these bonds and borrowed money upon them of the Baron Rothschild 
the blood of Judas and Shylock flows in his veins, and he unites the qualities of 
both his countrymen. He has mortgages on the silver-mines of Mexico and th 
quicksilver mines of Spain; he has advanced money to the Sublime Porte, and 
taken as security a mortgage upon the holy city of Jerusalem and the sepulcher of 
our Savior. It is for the people to say whether he shall have a mortgage upon our 
cotton-fields and make serfs of our children. Let the baron exact his pound of 
flesh of Mr. Jordan and the Bank of the United States, and let the latter “institu 
tion of our country" exact the same of the Mississippi Union Bank. The honor 
justice, and dignity of the people of this State will vot suffer them to interfere in 
the bankers’ war. 

A BITTER SARCASM, 

The bonds were repudiated. I now want to call the attention of 
the Senate to a sarcasm, and a very bitter one, by Mr. Peabody. Mr. 
Peabody held a part of the bonds issued to the Planter’s Bank, and 
just before his death, as you are aware, he made a magnificent dona- 
tion to the Southern States and a gift of $1,000,000 to the State of Mis- 
sissippi. Ina letter addressed by Mr. George Peabody to the trusteesof 
the Peabody fund foreducation in the Southern States, dated February 
7, 1867, in which he designated the amount and character of funds set 
apart for that purpose, he says: 

In addition to this gift ($1,000,000,) I place in your hands bonds of the State of Mis 
sissippi, issued to the Planters’ Bank, and commonly known as the Planters’ Bonk 
ame amounting with interest to abont eleven hundred thousand dollars, the 
amount realized by you from which is to be added to the fund and used for the pur- 
pose of this trust. 

A BLACK RECORD. 

But, Mr. President, this is not the worst part of the repudiation of 
the bonds of the State of Mississippi. The Union Bank was incorpo- 
rated in 1838, The money was loaned to members of the Legislature 
and the leaders of the party who incorporated the bank. They bor- 
rowed it without security, or with imperfect security, and I read the 
statement in regard to the winding up of that bank and of the Plant- 
ers’ Bank, which has been made out for me and I have no doubt is 
correct, and I ask the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. ALCORN] to tell 
me whether the history is correctly given or not. 

The State sold bonds at par to the amount of $5,000,000, which was 
subscribed as stock to the bank. The bank was organized and its 
directors appointed. Among their first acts was an order authorizing 
the cashier to discount the individual notes of the directors for $50,000 
each, and this they obtained. The bank went forward in a most reck 
less style, but secured nevertheless on its loans a large amount of 
money circulated among the people by taking mortgages and other 
securities. 

In 1842, while the banks were going on in the effort to recover the 
moneys that they had loaned, an act of the Legislature was passed— 
I call attention to this because Ido not think any carpet-bag govern- 
ment with their best efforts could equal this—the Legislature passed an 
actauthorizing a writ of quowarrantoto be sued out against the banks in 
order that their chartersmight be forfeited. The Legislature provided 
a sharp and speedy remedy for the forfeiture of their charters. The 
charters were forfeited and all efforts on the part of the creditors of 
the. bank to induce the Legislature to provide a remedy for the recov- 
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ery of debts due to the banks were fruitless and the whole amount was 
lost. The debts due the banks were thus wiped out and all suits were 
abated. The corporations could neither sue nor be sued as they were 
functus officio. ; 
“ The men who had borrowed the money had controlled the Legisla- 
ture, provided for forfeiting the charter, and destroyed the banks, so 
that they could not be sued for the money loaned ; and thus they kept 
the money. Now, take it altogether, has there ever been anything 
like this in the history of any other State? Iinvoke my friends to 
search the history of carpet-bag governments in Mississippi or else- 
where, and see if anything approaching this in enormity can be | 
found. The idea of destroying the charter of a bank by the very 
men who borrowed the money so that they could not be sued and 
then the State repudiating the bonds that had been sold in good 
faith and for which it had received the gold, I think never occurred 
to anybody outside the State of Mississippi. Now I want to give a 
specimen—it is only one of many—of another steal down there, and, 
bv the way, I will ask the Senator froin Mississippi if the facts I 
have presented are correct. 

Mr. ALCORN. Myrecollection is that it is substantially correct. 

Mr. MORTON. In 1841, the Legislature, being in possession of a 
large sum arising from the 2 and 3 per cent. funds derived from 
the sale of public lands received from the United States, passed au 
act making an appropriation from the 3 per cent. fund for the pur- | 
pose of improving the navigation of various streams within the 
State. Sixty-five thousand dollars were appropriated for the im- 
provement of the Chickasawha River; I believe I never heard of that 
stream before. John J. McRae, afterward governor of the State, 
took a contract and executed a bond for its performance and drew 
the money in advance. He did no work whatever, but drew the money. 
After several years had elapsed, suit was brought on the bonds, and 
after many delays, and when it was supposed the case was ready to | 
be tried, the bond was missing from the office of the secretary of state, 
in which it had been filed. It was, therefore, necessary to file an amended 
declaration to aver upon the lost bond. The usual delays were resorted 
to, inorder to prevent the making of the issue. Finally the issue was | 
made up, but before the case was tried McRae was elected governor. 
Under the statute all suits were required to be brought in the name 
of the governor, and the attorneys of the governor filed a plea in 
abatement, alleging that he was governor of the State, and that an 
action could not be maintained, and therefore the suit was abated, 
because it had to be brought in his name. I take if that is a model | 
in its way, and that nothing half so ingenious and smart has been 
done under carpet-bag government. 


SACRED TRUST FUNDS STOLEN AND SQUANDERED. 


But, sir, it does not stop here; I now come to the question of the 
school fund of Mississippi, and I shall read from the report of the | 
State board of education on that subject. LT will remark that the 
Government of the United States has dealt with Mississippi in the way 
of grants of land with more liberality than with any State of this 
Union. The total grant of land to Mississippi has been 6,000,000 
acres, equal to one-sixth of the whole area of the State. It is esti- 
mated that, had these lands been husbanded and taken care of instead 
of squandered, their value would have been over $25,000,000. About 
850,000 acres were originally granted for school purposes—a quantity 
equal to over one-thirty-sixth of the whole area of the State—that 
is, the sixteenth section in every sectional township. 

Nearly all of this munificent endowment has been disposed of and the proceeds 
squandered. From investigations already made, we are satisfied that thousands of 
acres of these lands, some of them the most valuable in the State, are held and oceu- 
pied without the shadow of title. It is our purpose to thoroughly investigate this 
matter, and recover all lands thus illegally held. 

We have no means of arriving at a correct estimate of the value of the unsold 
school lands, but it cannot be doubted that a very moderate degree of honesty, 
economy, and skill in the administration of the lands donated by the General Gov- 
ermnent to the State for school purposes, would have produced enough of revenue | 
to have furnished perpetual and efficient free schools for all the people of both races 
in this State to the full extent of their needs forever! 


The following table exhibits the amount of the proceeds arising from the sales 
and rental of school lands : 


Amount arising from the sale of Chickasaw lands..................--- $226, 432 78 

That was paid into the State treasury in 1857, and the whole amount 
loaned to four railroad companies in direct violation of the terms of 
the grant, and the whole amount lost. 


Amount arising from the sale of Chick 





2, 326, 432 00 

Of the proceeds of sale and rental of sixteenth-section lands it is estimated that 

at least $1,000,000 is a total loss on account of the want of proper manavement, and 

the remainder consists of outstanding claims, in notes, for loans and leases made 
by township trustees and the former board of police. 

UNPARALLELED CORRUPTION AND MALADMINISTRATION. 


The school fund has been squandered ; the money for the education 
of the children has been stolen. It is a part of the financial history 
of the State of Mississippi before the war. Now, the “white-liners” 
of pry educated in this way, pretend that they are outraged | 
by the frauds and corruptions of the republican party in Mississippi, 
that they are justified in resorting to violence for the purpose of get- 
ting clear of that government! Iam reminded of a general exhibit ! 


| 
| 
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of the financial affairs of Mississippi given in the message of Governor 
Tucker, and I would not do my duty if I did not present it. I will 
ask the Clerk to read this, as I am somewhat fatigued. This was the 
message delivered in 1343 by Governor Tucker. 

The Chief Clerk read, as follows: 


On the Ist day of January, 1838, as appears by the reports of the State treasurer 
up to that date, there was a surplus or balance of cash in the treasury amounting 
to $279,613.314, not including, as I understand, either the effects of the sinking fund, 
the seminary land fynd, or the Jackson City lot notes. Besides this balance, art 
the sinking fund in the Planters’ Bank, the seminary land notes, and the Jackson 
City lot notes, the State held stock in the Planters’ Bank to at least $2,000,000, which 
stock had, prior to that time, yielded to the State a dividend of 10 per cent., or 
$200,000 per annum. When I came into office the scene was !amentably changed, 
notwithstanding the population of the State had been burdened with the payment 
of a heavy tax for each year prior to that period. What was the condition of the 
State treasury when I came into office? On the loth of January, 1242, the report 
of the State treasurer, as made to the Legislature. shows a balance in the treasury, 
on the 30th of November of $302,955.95 4, consisting of the attorney-general’s receipts 
for claims on the Brandon and other broken banks, for the sum of 3233,102; the 
notes of the insolvent Mississippi Railroad Company, $63,030; the notes of the Mis- 
sissippi Union Bank, $1,+00 the notes of the Hernando Railroad Company, $20 ; 
Jackson corporation tickets, $3 62}, and specie the sum of 34 cents! These sums 
are not in my estimation intrinsically worth 5 per cent. on their amount. 

I found, at the same time, an immense liability pressing on the treasury in the 
shape of outstanding and funded auditor's warrants, ranging in amount from one 


| half to three-fourths of a million dollars, and that instead of the State being the 


owner of $2,090,000 of stock in the Planters’ Bank, yielding a dividend annually of 
$200,000, that this stock had been referred to the Mississippi Railroad Company, 
then insolvent. I found ,also, the first installment of the Soniclemsel on account of 
the Planters’ Bank, $125,000, due and unpaid, as well as the interest for several 
years on said bonds. The interest, when added to the first installment, amounted 
to but little short of $500,000 ; making a difference to the State, in this transacti« 

including the $2,000,000, of State stock transferred and thereby lost, of $2,500,000 
Besides these enormous liabilities, 1 found a claim set up against the State of 
$5,000,000, in the shape of bonds, created under and by virtue of the act suppl 


| mentary tothe charter of the Mississippi Union Bank, together with the interest 


which had accumulated ghereon, a sum not short of 250,000. This sketeh, which 
will be found by practical tests to be more than fanciful, shows a vast difference in 
the financial condition of the State in the period of four years preceding my ad 
ministration. On the Ist day of January, 1838, there was in the treasury the sum 
of $279,613.314 in cash. On the 10th day of January, 1842, when I came into oflice, 
the real and pretended claims against the State exceeded the sum of $8,000,000 
This presents a scene of reckless extravagance and prodigality unequaled in the ad 
ministration of any free government which has ever existed. The State has to ex 


| hibit as the proceeds or avails of those enormous liabilities : First, the sinking fund 


in the Planters’ Bank, supposed to amount to between 9500,000 and $1,000,000, but 


| uncertain as to naminal amount, and still more so as to the real and available valne 


thereof; second, $2,000,000 in stock in the Mississippi Railroad Company. This 
company has suspended beth in the payment of its liabilities and in the perform 
ance of the public works contemplated by its charter. The stock is of but little if 
any value. The railroad being completed only for a short distance, yields but 
small profit, if any, beyond the current expenses of the company. 


HOW THE LATE CAMPAIGN WAS INAUGURATED. 
Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I have said as much in regard to 
that State government before the war as I care to do. I have very 


|} much more material of the same character, but it is hardly worth 


while to take up the time of the Senate in reading it. I now come to 
the question of the last campaign, the question of violence, intimida- 
tion, and fraud; and I ask the attention of the Senate, and I ask the 
attention especially of democratic Senators, who, I have no doubt, 
from sources of information more open to them or perhaps that they 
more frequently consult than we do, entertain sincerely different opin- 
ions. I want them to understand what was the true character of 
that campaign, and I want them to understand how it started out— 
the policy of violence and of fraud in which it began and in which it 
was consummated; and I first ask my friend from Kansas [Mr. IN- 
GALLS] to read an extract from the Raymond (Hinds County) Gazette, 
a leading democratic paper, in the month of August at the beginning 
of the campaign, indicating a policy that was afterward pursued, as 
I am advised, in nearly every county of the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. INGALLS read as follows: 

There are those who think that the leaders of the radical party have carried this 
system of fraud and falsehood just far enough in Hinds County, and that the time 
has come when it should be stopped—peaceably if possible, forcibly if necessary, 


| And to this end it is proposed that, whenever a radical pow-wow is to be held, the 


nearest anti-radical club appoint a committee of ten discreet, intelligent, and rey 
utable citizens—fully identified with the interests of the neighborhood and well 
known as men of veracity -to attend as representatives of the tax-payers of tho 
neighborhood and the county, and true friends of the negroes assembled, and thai, 
whenever the radical speakers proceed to mislead the negroes and open with false- 
hoods and deceptions and misrepresentations, the committees stop them right then 
and there, and compel them to tell the truth or quit the stand. 


THE WHITE-LINE POLICY. 

Mr. MORTON. I shall read from many other democratic newspa- 
pers during and early in the campaign, to show the spirit and policy 
in which it was conducted. I read from the Shubuta Times: 

Call it what you please. Some call it the color line. Itlooks tous like the white 
line. Let it be drawn close and deep. It shall be seen who, in this emergency, can 
choose to stand with the negroes as against the whites. Mark them. 

Again I read from the Handsborough Democrat : 

We are in favor of the color line as a principle, a necessity, and a policy 

As a principle it means that property, intelligence, and integrity enjoy, of right, 


a superiority over poverty, ignorance, and duplicity; for which reason, as an ab- 
stract principle, it has our hearty indorsement. 


I now read from the Meridian Mercury : 
Rally on the color line, boys, beyond the platform, every man to his color and 
© pretenders to govern this great county come down, 


else put 'em down. What do the young men say to the old man’s battle-cry in this 
political campaign: “Step across the platform, boys, and go for ’em 


Next from the Forest Register : 


The body of the democratic party will carry their colors of tho white line over 
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the State. Some of the auxiliaries in a scout or bashwhacking maneuver may use 
a wild conservative face over the flag, but still it will rest on a white journal. To 
the radicals we say just superintend your structure, we will raise our own flag and 


colors 
Here is another: 
The Forest Register keeps the follqwing standing at the head of its editorial 


column 
A white man, ina whiteman's place. A black man, inablack man's place. Each 
according to the “ eternal fitness of things 


I read now from the Vicksburgh Monitor, (democratic,) being a re- 
port of the democratic State convention August, 1875. 


As the convention was strictly white line, and as no negroes were nominated, 
and 9s the hankering after the negroes was pretty thoroughly squelched, how 
would it do to raise a little purse to buy a few bags of salt for the use of those who 
still want to try and catch black birds f 


From the Columbus Index: 


Already do we see signs in our State of the good effects of the color line. Prior 
to its organization there was no harmony or unity of action among the whites. The 
negroes had perfected their race in organizations and were able to control the pol- 
itics of the State. The whites, after having attempted every scheme to secure an 
intelligent government and a co-operation of the negroes in this behalf, wisely gave 
it up and determined to organize themselves as a race and meet the issue that had 
presented itself for ten years 

Now we recognize the fact that the State is most thoronghly aroused, more har- 
monions in its actions, and more determined to succeed in the coming election than 
it has been since the days of secession ” " " 

Sethe grand result of the color line has been accomplished in organizing the 
white people of the State and placing them in a position to control the coming elec- 
tion. Ko otber policy could have effected the result. 


From the Meridian Mercury : 


Our correspondent at Ranning Water Mills makes his points well. His positions 
cannot successfully be contradicted. The miserable bunglers who have pnt the 
negro in the Constitution have certainly written themselves down asses all. When 
we accept “ results of the war,” we do not accept the notion of statesmen, but the 
blunders of unreasoning malice and stupidity, and of course we continue to accept 
it only so long as we are compelled to. ® 


I read now from the Aberdeen True Republican, being a report of a 
speech by Colonel C. E. Hooker, member of Congress from Mississippi, 
at Aberdeen, during the late canvass: 


Colonel Hooker, of Jackson, then addressed the convention in a speech of over 
an hour, in which he advocated the color line, and said in conclusion, ‘“‘ White men 
must and shall rule Mississippi!” 


The Vicksburgh Herald (democratic) reports a speech of L. Q. C. 
LAMAR, at Aberdeen, Mississippi, thus: 


In hisspeech at Aberdeen, last Saturday, Colonel LAMAR made an eloquent speech. 
A better democratic speech we do not care to listen to, and in manly and ringing 
tones he declared that the contest involved “the supremacy of the unconquered 
and unconquerable Saxon race.” Wewere glad to bear this bold and manly avowal, 
and it was greeted with deafening plaudits. 

We have never seen wen more terribly in earnest, and the democratic white-line 
speech made to them by Colonel LAMAR aroused them to white heat. 


From the Canton Mail: 


It is useless to talk of the races living together as free American citizens; it can- 
not be dene; and justice to torty millions of whites demands that four millions of 
blacks should be segregated from them. To permit them to remain together will 
be to continue to all time an unsettled state of society, with dread and distrust, 
and forever drive peace and prosperity from us. This is high ground, yet wo Le- 
lieve it will come to this and that right soon. The flow of immigration that will 
set in with our harvest season will bring us an element that will supersede the 
negre as a laborer, will add strength and force to our intelligent voting population 
that will in time enable us to demand what the necessities of both races require. 


All these extracts are from papers during the last campaign. Inow 
read from the Westville (Mississippi) News: 


“VOTE THE NEGRO DOWN OR KNOCK HIM DOWN.” 


Does not the very thought boil the blood in every vein? Will yon still contend 
that we must not have a white-man's party? Away with such false doctrines; we 
must and will have a white-man's party. We have tried policy long enough. We 
must organize on the color line, disregarding minor considerations. The white- 
man's party is the only salvation for the State. Show the negro his place and make 
him keepit. Lf we cannot vote him down, wecan knock him down, and the result 
will be the same. Either the white man or negro will rule this couatry ; they can- 
not both de it, and it is for the white men to say who the ruler shall be. Let us 
have a white-man's party to rule a white-man’s country, and do it like white men. 


From the Okolona Southern States: 


The African race can no more be absorbed and transmogrified into dignified, in 
telligent statesmen and responsible self-governing citizens than the American 
Indians could be bought and trained to lay aside the tomahawk and live with us in 
peace, under an administration which promises equal rights, civil and political, to 
all men, Consequently we may expect these outbreaks. 


That was in reference to a murder which had been committed. I 
read next from the Columbus Index: 

The necessities of the State of Mississippi recall this injunction and give em- 
phasis to the parallel—put none but democrats in office. 

We have gained a great victory—Ball Ran or Chickamanga. Letus follow it up 
to the securing of results 

Phe white people must be welded into one compgct organization. All differences 
of opinion, all personal aspirations, must be settled within our own organization, 


and from its decision there must be no appeal, Otherwise each recurring election 
produces its disorders. 


AN OATH-BOUND WHITE-LINE LEAGUE. 
From the Columbus Index: 


A color-line club has been organized in Columbus, of which we are proud to 
announce ourself a member. It is secret in its nature, but its principles are such 
that even the conservative editor of the Independent could conscientiously sub- 
scribe to them. The club has a large number of members, which is rapidly in- 
creasing. 


Now from the Vicksburgh Herald, August, 1875: 


The color line was by common consent ignored— 


1 refer to this for the purpose of calling attention to the attempt 


that was made in the Mississippi convention by passing a color-line 
resolution to disguise the real purpose and object of the party— 

The color line was by common consent ignored. It was only mentioned inci- 
dentally, and it was not “ killed off" either by the speech of Colonel Lamar or by 
a vote of the convention. The representatives of the people expressed no opinion 
on the subject. The convention left each county to manage its own affair in its 
own way. 

I now read from the Columbus Index: 


We stand on the color line, because it is tacitly indorsed by the platform, and be. 
cause we believe it to be the only means of redeeming this and othervonaties from 
negro rule. 


From the Vicksburgh Monitor : 
Is he white and true to his own color? 
From the Yazou Banner: 


We have thrown the Banner to the breeze as the color-line organ of all good color. 
line citizens. 


From the Winona Advance: 


The motto of the Advance, “ Mississippians should rule Mississippi,” should be 
changed to read *‘ shall and will” rule, &c. 


From the Newton Democrat: 


Mr. Potter, and Ex-Governor Brown, of Hinds, think the negro can be reasoned 
into democracy, and they have been thinking so ever since the war; but for our 
part we would as soon reason with a shoal of crocodiles or a drove of Kentuck v 


mules. And so might they, for all the convictions they have produced in the coun- 
ties of Hinds and Copiah. 


THE ALABAMA POLICY TRANSFERRED TO MISSISSIPPI. 

From the Meridian Mercury, report of a speech made by Colonel 
Taylor, of Alabama, telling how that State was carried in 1874, and 
urging the same line of policy in Mississippi: 

At first they tried the policy of conciliation. He said he did not believe they 
carried one single negro vote by it. Little by little they came to try the color line 
in — elections and then county elections here and there, and finding it to 
succeed, they at last made the State canvass upon it and redeemed the State. 


That is referring to the Alabama election of 1874. I have already 
spoken of that as being a carnival of blood and fraud. 

From the Vicksburgh Monitor: 

For these reasons we say that the negro as a voter and a citizen is a failure, and 
the republican is the party convicted in the eyes of the world of a fearfal crime, not 
only against the southern people but against the civilization and progress of man 
kind—such a crime as was never committed by a political party before in the cycle 
of the centuries. 

Now, from the Columbus Democrat : 

And the white men of Mississippi will do it in spite of eloqnent diatribes and sham 
platforms which represent nothing but a clique's notions of expediency. In the 
contest on which they have entered they mean sowething more than the election 
of certain men to office or the elevation of LAMAR or ALCORN to the Senate. They 
mean the preservation of their constitution, their laws, their institutions, their 
civilization from impending ruin. They mean that they will take the government 
of their own State into their own hands. They mean that white men shall rule 
Mississippi. 

Now, from the Jackson Clarion: 


Appeal after — has been made in vain to the colored people. No more ap- 
peals will be made to them. 


From the Vicksburgh Herald: 


Colored men, remember that next Tuesday is your golden opportunity. Throw 
it away, and the white people will climinate you from politics and diseard you for- 
ever. The Congress already elected is democratic, the next President of the United 
States will be a democrat, and after next Tuesday this State and county will be 
democratic. You have no hope and no salvation but in acting with the democratic 
party in this contest. Will you do it? 


From the Columbus Index : 

Below we give a list of the presidents of the negro clubs in this county. Tn the 
coming election these must be marked men. We request every beat committee to 
save this list for future reference. 

Subsequent events show what was meant by that. 

From the Yazoo Democrat : 

Let unanimity of sentiment pervade tho mindsof men. Letinvincible determin- 
ation be depicted on every countenance. Send forth from our deliberate assem)! y 
of the eighteenth, the soul stirring announcement that Mississippians shall rulo 
Mississippi though the heavens fall. Then will woe, irretrievable woo, betide the 


radical tatterdemalions. Hit them hip and thich, everywhere and at all times. 
Carry the election peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must. 


From the Yazoo Democrat again : 

There is no radical ticket in the field and itis more than likely there will be none. 
For the leaders are not in this city, and dare not press their claims in this county. 

I referred to the returns from Yazoo County in the first speech I 
made on this subject. In that county there was a regular, ordinary 
republican majority of 2,000. At the last election the republicans 
gave just 7 votes and the democrats 4,044! That shows the easy ex- 
planation of the republican electors being absent. I shall after 
ward introduce evidence to show that they were driven out and that 
a number of very bloody murders were committed in that county. 

From the Aberdeen Examiner: 

The present contest is rather a revolution than a political campaign; it is the re- 
bellion, if you see fit to apply that term. 

From the Vicksburgh Herald: 

Spot the men who try to defeat the will of the people next Tuesday and remem- 
ber them hereafter. 

Remember that hereafter. 

From the Jackson Clarion: 


Do not submit toany of the old “ back to breast" arrangement, along line of voters 
in which you bave hitherto had to take the rear. Lf that game is tried again, break 
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the line. After you have carried the day at the polls submit to no throwing out of 
votes or of boxes. Put your votes in the boxes and see that they are counted and 
returned properly afterward. * * * Hang the registrar that proposes to throw 
out a democratic vote or a democratic box. 


No difference how bold the fraud, how manifest it may be, “hang 
the registrar that proposes to throw out a democratic vote or a demo- 


ratic box!” 
Fross the Yazoo Herald: 


“Shoot him on the spot,” if you find any man following Waner's suggestions 
about ‘counting the votes and making up the return ” in the interest of radicalism 

Our colored democratic friends must not be beaten and scoffed at on the day of the 
election by men of their own color, steeped to the lips in radicalism. Let all such 
disturbers of the peace be shot on the spot as a fit punishment for their disgrace ful 
a votes must not be thrown out by false-hearted, scoundrelly regis- 
trars, working in the interest of the radical party. If this be done, shoot the man 
who does it on the spot; and, our word for it, the public sentiment of the world 
will sustain you. Such aman deserves to die the death of a dog. 


From the Vicksburgh Herald: 


Much as we deplore bloodshed and much as we lament violence, we believe that 
ove ry riot will carry a plain lesson to the intelligent electors of Maloney. To 
put down this riotous, revengeful feeling we have just got to put down the Ames 
rung. a ; 

Tust so long as the Ames power rules Mississippi, just so long will white men be 
compelled to sleep with guns handy to reach. 


TRY THE ROPE. 
From the Yazoo Democrat : 


Speaking of the troubles in Madison County, the Yazoo City Democrat for the 
26th October says: “ Try the rope on such characters. It acts finely on such 
characters here.” 


From the Forrest Register : 


In this connection we will state that the white men Who ally themselves with 
negroes in this conflict need not expect any better fate than they ; fact is. they will 
be the first to suffer if the Caucasian can find them at all, when trouble comes. 


From the Yazoo Democrat : 

God speed the day when Mississippians shall rule Mississippi, and the Alonzo 
Phelps and Murrells of radicalism shall find their fate in a “stout rope and a short 
shrift;” then will “ peace reign in Warsaw.” 

From the Jackson Clarion: 


If the old game of packing the polls is attempted and the radicals will not give 
you a chance to vote, break the line! Come what will, break the line! 


From the Aberdeen Examiner: 


We have already broken the line in old Monroe, and we never intend that it shall 
be so formed around the polls as to interfere with democratic voters. 


From the Vicksburgh Herald: 
rhe wanton killing of a few poor negroes is something unworthy of our people. 
If the killing of anybody is necessary, we repeat what we have heretofore said : 


Let the poor negro pass, and let the white scoundrels who have fired his heart with 
evil passions be the only sufferers. 


I now ask my friend from Kansas to read an extract from fhe 
Meridian Mereury. 
Mr. INGALLS read as follows: 


LAMAR AT SCOOBA. 


The leaders of the radical forlorn hope have got Jason Niles, the back-salary 
grabber and force-bill supporter, with Cork-screw McKee, into the country, and 
they went to Sageville yesterday to stir up the negroes in that corner to the pitch 
of going “ through blood and hell to get to the polis and vote.” The quoted words 
are the key-note. MeKee pitched the tune upon it at Okolona the other day. We 
echo the sentiment of the gifted LAMAR at Scooba the other day, when alluding to 
this diabolical advice, if, after all our overtures to the negroes to have peace, and 
appeals to them to cease their hostility and the scathing ruin they inflict upon us 
with their hostile ballots, more terrible than hostile bullets; if they will take Mc 
Kee's advice to go through blood and hell to ruin us with their votes, “Go to hell 


and be damned!" We beg leave to add they will find ‘‘Jordan a (damned) hard 
road to travel.” 


Mr. MORTON. Again, from the same paper of another date : 


Ames and his crew are, no doubt, endeavoring to have the State overrun with 
Federal troops, and to erect again the enginery of Ku-Klux courts to have another 
bayonet negro election this fall. It is reported in some of the journals that gentle 
men about Jackson approached him the other day, and told him flatly that his life 
should be the forfeit if he issued any of the State arms to negroes. While they 
were about it, we think he might, with equal propriety, have been spoken to about 
this Federal troops and Ku-Klux courts’ business. 

From the Forrest Register I read : 


There has been a fight between the whites and blacks in Noxubee County. Itis 
difficult to arrive at any very definite results. No white man was hurt; eight 
negroes were reported killed, which we fear is true, but now it is stated that none 
were killed, but eleven wounded. For the next fourteen months there will be lots 
of collisions, and we advise every white man to be prepared. The rads know it isa 
death struggle. 

From the Jackson Clarion: 


The time has arrived when the companies that have been formed for defensive 
and protective purposes should come to the front. There are three of them in the 
city of Jackson. There are others in other partsof Hinds County. Let still others 
be formed all over the State as speedily as possible, and armed and equipped with 
the best means that can be extemporized for the occasion 


From the Vicksburgh Herald: 


In its head lines to the news we print elsewhere of trouble in Tallahatchie County, 


the Vicksburgh Herald signiticantly says: “The negroes in North Mississippi need 
& little killing.” 


ALABAMA MINUTE-MEN STAND BY THEIR ARMS, 
From the Mobile Register : 


If the tocsin of war is sounded by Ames he will find men. money, and arms troop- 
ing across our border to defend our kinsmen and our trade. This is no vain and idle 
threat. The moment Ames organizes his militia let the democratic and conserva 


tive young men organize bands of miuute men inevery county. Let thom stand by 
their arms. 





From the Aberdeen Examiner: 


Tn our sister county of Lowndes, Gleed, one of the basest and most reckless ne- 
groes in the State, is now the radical candidate for sheriff, and confidently expects 
to be elected. The white people of Lowndes County will make the best fight pos- 
sible against him at the polls, and, failing there, are determined that he shall neve Zz, 
under any circumstances, fill the oflice. 

From the Holly Springs Reporter: 


Governor Ames has made proclamation ordering the military companies of the 
State to disband at once. No attention is being paid to his proclamation so far as 
we have heard, and the probability is that no — 


a . ‘ i ) any now organized will disband 
at this particular juncture. We think the times demand the organization of more 
companies, and, if it become impracticable to organize by daylight, then the work 


will go on at that dread hour “ when grave-yards yawn and hell itself breathes out 
contagion to the world.” 


I want to call the attention of the Senate to these facts. Governor 
Ames had five colored companies in Mississippi. It was said that, if 
he dared to call out those companies, it would be the signal for a gen- 
eral slaughter. He found that he could not usé colored troops to 
keep the peace or to protect even the colored people; and General 
George, the chairman of the democratic State committee, came to 
him and said, “If you will now disband your militia, I will undertake, 
upon the part of the democratic party and my friends, that we will 
keep the peace.” The General Government had failed to respond to 
the demands of Governor Ames, and he was utterly powerless, and was 
compelled to make a treaty with the chairman of the democratic State 
committee, by which that committee promised to keep the peace upon 
the condition that he would dissolve his military companies. He did 
disarm them, but no company on the other side was disarmed, and 
here is the evidence of it: The white companies retained their arms, 
and new companies were formed every day, until they existed in every 
county and almost every township in the whole State. : 

I read from the Yazoo Banner : 

It is no longer ‘‘ renounce the devil and his pomp,” but forswear his twin brother 


radicalism, with his manifold machinations and chicanery 


7 then you with your 
county will be safe. 


Take a little advice, ye imps of radicalism hereabouts. 

What that meant is shown by what afterward occurred. I will 
now read the following from the Hinds County Gazette : 

The clubs in some —_ of the county recommend that the anti-radicals vote 
open tickets at the election. The proposition is a good one, and if universally 
adopted may be made answer a very good purpose. The democratic conservative 
committee at each voting place will be prepared with a list of all the voters at its 
box, and as each man votes his name will be checked off, and the character of the 
ticket he votes may then be entered with certainty if the democrats and conserva 
tives agree to vote open tickets. All open tickets will speak for themselves, while 
the folded tickets, as a mass, may be counted radical, and the men voting them en- 


tered dn the club-books as radicals. The citizens of the country—especially the land- 
owners and the merchants—desire to know who are their friends. 


DEMOCRATIC PROSCRIPTION AND INTOLERANCE. 

I said something yesterday and I want again to refer to the pro- 
scription practiced upon white republicans, the course taken to drive 
them out of the republican party, to destroy them if they joined it, and 
to keep others from joining it. I could refer to very many illnstra- 
tions, but I will present one set of the resolutions that were adopted 
in the county of Noxubee by the Cooksville democratic club. They 
are published in the Columbus Index; and I will say in advance that 
Mr. Ma Horner, the man referred to, is the richest man in Noxubee 
County; is said to own twenty thousand acres of land. He was a con- 
federate during the war and has been a conservative democrat since 
that time; but, being a large property-holder in the county, he had 
much interest in the election of proper supervisors, and he allowed 
his name to be put on the republican ticket for supervisor of the 
county, an office without emolument, the supervisor there having sim- 
ply the power which a county commissioner has in Indiana and other 
States. Now, I want to read the resolution of the democratic conserva- 
tive club, of Cooksville in regard to Mr. Ma Horner, a man of unques- 
tionable character: 

Whereas Mat Ma Horner, in the late election, acted in a manner totally offensive 
to the interests of the white men of our country and the policy of the democratic 
conservative party by violating his promise to act with said party by starting an 
opposition ticket with his own name connected with two scalawags (1. L. Wilker 
sop and Bill Parmenter) and a negro, (Robert Lacy,) which was loathesome and 
despisable and injurious to the white man’s cause, by erasing the names of his 
friends and putting others in their places equally despised, and by him and his sea- 


lawag associates distributed and placed in the hands of the negroes on his own plan- 
tation and of the neighborhood and at a negro church on Sunday— 


You see they do not like to have the Sabbath violated— 


Resolved, 1. That we unanimously consider him a traitor to his country and an 
enemy to his neighbors. 

2. That henceforth we shall have no moral, social, or political association with 
such a beast in a man's clothing, nor will we countenance any man who condescends 
to associate socially with him 

3. That these resolutions be considered as applying as much to I. L. Wilkerson 
as to Mat Ma Horner. 7 

4. That the Macon Beacon be requested to publish these resolutions and send a 
copy to each of the two above-mentioned traitors 

5. That as Bill Parmenter has repudiated and seeks to be a white man we extend 
to him our cordial sympathy 

Done by order of the club at Cooksville, December 11, 1875. 


J. L. HIBBLER, 


President. 


J. R. D. Kiva, 
Secretary pro tempore. 
A SYSTEM OF COERCION, 
A very general system of coercion was adopted thronghout the 
South by democratic clubs and associations agreeing not to employ 
negroes who voted the republican ticket, not to lease them lands, nor 
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to furnish them with or allow them to obtain for themselves any 

means of subsistence. I have here a number of resolutions on the 

part of such clubs and declarations on the part of their newspapers, 

but I shall content myself with reading only a few, as the time is 

passing. I will first ask my friend from Kansas to read from the 

Chickasaw Messenger a communication from Buena Vista, Mississippi. 
Mr. INGALLS read as follows: 


BUENA Vista, Mississiprt, January 1, 1876. 


FE a SE) :: The following list comprises the freedmen that have been | 


reported by members of the Buena Vista democratic conservativeclub as the | 


] hat would be refused to recontract for the year 1876. You are requested 
by the club to publish their names in the Messenger. 
Respectfully yours, 
C. A. M. PULLIAM, 
Secretary Buena Vista Democratic Conservative Club. 

Fred. Crow, Frank Williams Dary Holliman, John Doss, Wade Pulliam, Calvin 
Gladney, Joe Moore, Henry Johnson, Anderson Williams, Ed. Bramlett, John Pul- 
liam, Ben Valliant, Gay Brand, Wash. Chandler, Jake Walker, Henry Woodard, 
Lawson Pulliam, W. Huaddlestene, Martin Palliam, Ed. Kyle, Calvin Gray, John 
Buchanan, Dan. Punds, Albert Conor, Ed. Nathan, Jim Paolliam, Simon Baskin, 
Bill Pulliam, George Gates, J. Featherston, Shadi Love, Hilliard Fields. 

We are not familiar with the names of all the leading darkics in Buena Vista, but 
it occurs vo us that many of them do not appear upon the list sent us. We may not 
understand aright the action of the Buena Vista club, but our impression was that 


such turbulent, vicious rascals as Fred McIntosh, Prince Huddlestone, and others 
who once held high carnival in that section. Let us have no “ whipping the devil 
around the stump," friends, but let us carry out our pledges both in spinitand letter. 


Tlouston, January, 1876. 
Pursuant to a call of the president, the club met at the court-house at eleven 
o clock a. m., W. S. Bates presiding 
On motion of Captain Frank Burkitt, the following resolutions were read : 
1. That we solemnly declare our purpose to stand to and abide by our pledges made 
during the canvass, and that we will hold in utter detestation any man claiming to 


be a conservative democrat who by any equivocation shall in the least violate the | 


sacred promises made by us previous to the election, either as a club or as individ 
uals 
, 


2. That at no time and under no circumstances will we employ those who are 
regarded as leaders in the radical party 


t. That we will not employ any laborer who has been discharged by any member | _ . 
eee | character of the campaign. He traveled through the State of Mis 


of our club because of his past political course. 

4. That the members of this club are requested to send into the secretary the 
names of all persons turned off by them under the above resolutions, ahd that the 
executive committee of the county is requested to publish their names. 

5. That every other club in the county is requested to take like action 


6. That our papers are requested to publish these resolutions and the names of | 


persons sent to them by the executive committee. 
7. That colored men are invited to jom this club. 

&. That this club meet first Satarday in each month. 

J. B. GLADNEY, 
Secretary. 
THE STARVING-OUT PROCESS. 

Mr. MORTON. I will now ask my friend to read certain extracts, 

and state what papers they are from. 


Mr. INGALLS read as follows: 


The democratic conservative club at Rocky Springs, Claiborne, County, on Sat- | 


urday last, discussed the question of renting lands, advancing supplies, and em 


ploying men in the year 1876 who voted the radical ticket in 1875. It was finally | 


determined that no member of the clab should rent or advance to or employ any 
but members of the democratic conservative party, and any employed men who 
voted the radical ticket at the late election should be discharged at the expiration 
of the year unless they come forward voluntarily and joined the club and promise 
henceforth to act openly with the friends of honest and good government 

Is it not time that the Raymond club should take some definite action on this 


subject? We are to have a presidential election in 1276, and in 1277 a governorand | 
all the State officers are to be elected. Our triumph in 1575, great as it certainly is, | z : . . . 

to make with General George, the chairman of the democratic com- 
| mittee. 


will not be complete unless we repeat it in 1876 and again in 1877.—Raymond Ga- 
zette, December, 1875 

Colonel R. O. Reynolds, our noble standard-bearer in this senatorial district, 
sounded the key-note of the campaign in his bricf but telling speech at Buena Vista 
last Thursday, when he said that his platform hereafter was that “ whoever eats 
the white man’s meat must vote with the white man or refrain from voting at all,” 
and the immense applause with which this sentiment was greeted showed that he 
had reached the heart of every auditor.—Aberdeen Kxaminer 


Remember that you solemnly pledged yourselves, each to each, and one to the 
other, that after the expiration of your present contracts and leases you would 
neither rent land to ner cmploy any leaseeor laborer, “ without regard to race, color, 
ol pre vious condition of servitude,” who anctioned the oppression under which yon 
and your dear ones groaned, by his voice on the 24 of November; that inasmuch 


you each and every one of you agreed not to lease land to or hire one-third of those 


now your tenants and employés who disdained your proffered friendship, and that no | 


one of you would contract with, as landlord or employer, any laborer or tenant who 
so refused 

This solemn pledge was made in the hour of danger; it was made for the salva- 
tion of all that you held sacred and dear, and you are not true nen to yourselves or 


your country if you do not stand by it now that the storm has passed.—Aberdeen 
I Tamypne r. 


Resolutions adopted by the McCondy store club, Chickrsaw County. 


should prepare for war 
P ; 


Resolved, 3. That we pledge ourselves individually and collectively not to em- | 


ploy in any manner for any purpose, directly or indirectly, any man, black or white, 
who casts his vote with the so-called republican party at the next election 
Resolved, 4. That if any member of this club fail to comply with the provisions 


the last resolution he be expelled from this club, aud his name be published in 
the Messenger and Southern States. 


rf 
ot 


How If 18 DONE IN CHickasaw County.—The democratic clubs of this county 
are requested to meet at their respective clab-rooms on Satarday, November 13. 
Every member will at that meeting give to the secretary of his club a list of the 
names of those of his employés with whom he does not expect to make contracts 
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next year. The secretaries of the different clubs will please forward a complete 
list of these names to the secretary of this committee. 


; D. P. BLACK, 
Chairman Democratic Executive Committee. 


A republican victory in Mississippi this fall means 10,000 laboring-men out of 
work and out of food.— Vicksburgh Herald. 


Are those who are to be turned off for voting the republican ticket included in 
this number '—Jackson Times. 

That's the understanding in this part of the country.— Aberdeen Examiner 

Men who employ hands, or rent lands, or advance supplies on crops, yet have the 
right in Mississippi to employ, to rent land, and to advance to whom they please. 
They are not compelled to contract with radicals, and they may refuse to do so if 
they think proper. Men do not often willingly feed and provide for their enewies.— 
Raymond Gazette. 

TESTIMONY INEXHAUSTIBLE. 


Mr. MORTON. I could treble the number of these extracts. I did 
not suppose it was necessary to read them all, and I have not done 
so. I have brought them to the attention of the Senate for the pur- 
pose of showing the spirit of the Mississippi geet rege the last 
campaign, the publications from day to day and week to week, testi- 
mony that cannot be controverted, and will not be, on the other side. 


| It is a running history made up at the time, one not made up after- 
one-third of the laborers were to be discharged, and that one-third should include | 


ward, to suit a political exigency. I shall continue also to read from 
democratic sources. I now call the attention of the Senate to the 
letters of H. B. Redfield, published in the Cincinnati Commercial, an 
independent newspaper well known to you. Mr. Redfield is a demo- 
crat, and avery well-known correspondent. He has been the regular 
southern correspoudent of that paper for eight years, and lives in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. He is a very ardent democrat, but aman of 
great intelligence, and I think a very good man. You will find in his 
letters his prejudices against negroes and negro suffrage and against 
what he calls carpet-bag governments. I shall ask the attention of 
the Senate on both sides of the Chamber to the statements of facts 


| made by Mr. Redfield. His character as a man will-not be impugned, 


I presume, on this floor by anybody. These letters are somewhat 
lengthy, but they are interesting and very valuable as showing the 


sissippi just before the election, and his letters are written from Jack 
son, the capital of the State.. I have quite a number of them. I 
shall not read all of them; butif any of my friends on the other 
side desire to look at these letters they will be at their service, so that 
they may read any of the passages that I do not read. His letter of 
October 25, 1875, from Jackson, Mississippi, begins as follows: 


The sacrifice of life in this campaign is appalling. In the past sixty days not 
less than one hundred men have been killed in political quarrels or quarrels grow 
ing out of polities and the relation of the races. In this estimate I do not include 
such as have fallen in merely personal difficulties, disconnected with politics, such 
as the killing of Cocke in Senatobia, Wilson in Grenada, and Nye in Yazoo. These 
* pérsonal difficulties,” ending in shooting and stabbing, keep up atabout the same 
ratio in times of profound quiet and peace as in seasonsof political turmoil and 
confusion. During exciting political campaigns the murder list is fearfully aug- 
mented by race difliculties onl riots and assassinations. 

* . . * * . * 

But it was of race difficulties here that I propose to write, and not of personal 
quarrels between man and man. I was drawn into it by reading accounts of some 
recent killings in adjacent States, which were so absolutely unnecessary as to be 
doubly shocking. 

The condition of affairs in Mississippi is very bad, but so much better than im 
mediately before the recent ‘treaty of peace" that thoughtful men feel a sense of 
relief, 


This was after the treaty that Governor Ames had been compelled 


At the time of the conference between Governor Ames and the leading conserva 


| tives, the State was on the very brink of a volcano. Negro militia were strutting 


around, pompous with conceit and ignorance, and face to face with them in this 
" ry city were hundreds of white men, with pistols buckled on the outside of their 
clothing 

Other evidences will show hereafter that there were but five colored 
companies in the State, less than five hundred men, and, so far from 
strutting around offensively, they scarcely dared to drill in public, 
never dared to make the slightest demonstration ; and those few com- 


; , | panies Governor Ames was compelled todisband. I shall show here- 
as it was impossible for many of you to make a clean sweep on the Ist of January, | 


after that his own life depended upon it. 


A little spark, a single difficulty between a white man and a black man, would 
have fired the magazine, and the most furious slanghter would have commenced 
Of course, the negroes would have fallen like the leaves of the forest, militia and 
all. Although in the majority, they cannot stand against the whites, and it is the 
height of absurdity to suppose that they can, or to put arms into their hands. 
When the result of a race fight is figured out, it is always found that about fifteen 
negroes have fallen to one white man. 


I think the evidence will show a hundred negroes to one white 


| Man. 
Resolved, 2. That we organize ourselves into a &unpany, for in time of peace we | 


But for that peace conference and agreement by the governor to disband the 
militia which he had just called out, all this central section of the State would have 
been plunged into war, compared to which the Vicksburgh and Clinton riots and 
slaughterings would be as nothing. Yet some of the skillet-headed negroes here 
in Jackson who owe their lives to the governor's humane action are finding fault 
with him for making them (the negro militia) disband and give up their arins. 

* > * . * . * 

The whites are actuated by a firm, I may say a desperate, determination to carry 
the election ; that is, gain the Legislature. They say they must have it, or see their 
State sink into such a condition of worthlessness and wretchedness that it would 
not bring two dollars and a half at auction. They point to the steady decline of 
property and rise of taxes since the negroes took control, and they afiirm that their 
very self-preservation demands that this rule be overthrown. 
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PROPERTY NOT DEPRECIATED. 

Here Mr. Redfield refers to that stereotyped falsehood about the 
great increase of taxes and the depreciation of property. I am in- 
formed, and I believe the statement to be true, that there has been 
no decrease in the price of property in Mississippi since 1870, In 1860 
the property in Mississippi was valued at $541,000,000, Ww ith the slaves. 
In 1870, at the beginning of reconstruction and republican govern- 
ment, it was valued at $150,000,060; and there has been no decline in 
real value since that time, whatever the assessments may show. I 
am informed if a man wants to buy land he cannot buy it one cent 
cheaper, and in many counties he cannot buy it as cheaply as he could 
five or six yearsago. Iam told another thing, too, that land is rented 
in Mississippi to colored men for a price upon the acre each year that 
is equal to the assessed value of the hand. 

Mr. SPENCER. More than its assessed value. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator says more than its assessed value. I 
am told that in many cases it is quite equal to it, and perhaps in some 
cases it is rented for more than the land is taxed for. In some places 
cotton-land is rented for $12 an acre to colored men, while to ordinary 
farmers $6, $5, and as low as$3 an acre, and very many of these plan- 
tations were not appraised at over $2, $3, and $4 an acre. The result 
is that the negroes come out in debt at the end of every year, Their 
earnings are almost totally absorbed, and they fall behind. 

I am reading from the same letter: 

OUTRAGES IN YAZOO COUNTY. 

Morgan, the sheriff of Yazoo County, had had to flee for his life, and is now in 
this city. He has positive assurances that if he comes back to Yazoo his life will 
be taken, and very properly he has concluded to remain here a while, 


Now, says Mr. Redfield: 


What a spectacle is this! Here is the legal sheriff of a county containing over 
two thousand republican majority who fears to go back, and where the majority 
is as worthless as straw in protecting him. Ordinarily, the thing for a sheriff to do 
when attacked by a mob is to summon a posse, the power of the country. But 
should Morgan attempt that no white man would obey him, and any negro who 
obeyed would be shot on short notice. In the very nature of things a negro is 
utterly worthless to perform this branch of a citizen's duty. Morgan isa white man, 
but he has rendered himself doubly obnoxious to the whites by marrying a lady 
with colored blood in her veins. 

It looks to me very much as if the more headstrong of the whites of that county 
had determined to get 1id of ‘negro rule” and had set about it systematically. 
Let us see. On the night of September 1, the republican club met at Yazoo City. 


The account of the difficulties I have almost entirely from demo- 
cratic sources— 
Morgan was making a speech, when somebody denounced him as a liar. 


That was in pursuance of an arrangement made in the beginning 
of the campaign to appoint men to attend every public mecting, and 
if anything was said which was distasteful to call the speaker a liar 
or make him leave the stand. 


This, we are told,“‘was followed by firing, and fifty shots were fired.” R. B. Mitch- 
ell, a leading white republican, was shot dead. Several negroes were wounded. 
Morgan was not hit, although a dozen shots were aimed at him. He jumped out 
of a back window, and escaped to the woods and thence to this city. 

Now, anybody with half an eye or no eye at all can see that this was a plot to get 
rid of Morgan and the republican leaders. Not a republican fired a shot or at- 
tempted the least resistance. The negroes, like Morgan, jumped from windows 
and ran pell-m¢ll out of town. Morgan came to Governor Ames and applied for 
militia to re-instate himself. The governor hesitated, but finally agreed. Word 
went to Yazoo with the rapidity of the wind, and in twenty-four hours cight hundred 
armed men were on the road toward Vaughan Station, to meet Morgan and his 
“nigger militia.” 

I have a democratic newspaper on my desk, giving an account of 
the assemblage of eight hundred and tifty armed men at Vaughan 
Station, with the avowed purpose of absolutely annihilating any forces 
that Morgan might get to come to Yazoo County to assert his char- 
acter as sheriff. 


The State was on the verge of war. and just at the opportune moment, when the 
special train was all ready to carry the negro militia to Vaughan Station, the peac 
policy prevailed, and Ames disbanded and disarmed them. He could do nothing 
else unless he wanted them killed, for killed they would have been as sure as fate. 
The duties of sheriff meantime are being performed by Morgan's deputies, who 
have not been disturbed. 

But there was another republican leader whom it seemed necessary to get rid of. 
This was Patterson, eolared. member of the Legislature. A negro was shot ina 
cotton-field, by whom it was not clear. Another poor devil of a negro was jerked 
up by the whites, charged with the crime, and he “ confessed” that he did it, and 
that Patterson promised him $50 for the job. This settled the fate of poor Patter- 
son. It was excuse enough. He was arrested, and, along with the negro who 
made the confession, brought toward Yazoo City. A dispatch to the Vicksburgh 
Herald says that the deputy was returning to this city with the prisoners, when 
they were met by an armed body and Patterson taken from him. They report him 
lost in the swamp. The other prisoner was brought to this city and placed in jail. 
That tells the story. Patterson was taken to the woods and murdered. But the 
other prisoner, who confessed to doing the deed, was suffered to go to jail! It was 
all a bungling device to get Patterson out of the way. With Morgan run off and 
Mitchell shot to death and Patterson lost in the swamp, the negroes would be with- 
out organization, and would of necessity allow the election to go by default. 
can do nothing without leaders. What is the result ? F 


The result of all was that the republicans, having a majority of 
2,000 in that county, were only able to poll 7 votes. 


What isthe result? The negroes, although having a majority of over 2,000, have 
no ticket in the field, and peace prevails, for there is no cause of irritation. The 
whites will elect their entire ticket, and hereafter will allow just cnough negroes 
to vote not to endanger their supremacy. Nothing short of the power of the Fed 
eral Government can revive the republican party in Yazoo; and then it will tum- 
ble over again as soon as that power is withdrawn. 

* * * 


They 


. * . 
When one of these counties escape from what they style “ negro rule,” no matter 
how, nothing but the active power of the Federal Governmeut can restore it again. 


Mr. President, with these remarks I close the discussion for to-day. 








Honesty, Reform, and Economy. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. J. DURHAM, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


aS, 
March 23, 1876, 


In Committee of the Whole on the bill (H. R. No. 2571) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive 
ending June 30, 1577, 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I have examined the bill under con- 
sideration with a great deal of care, and while I object to some of the 
provisions of the same, and think the appropriations made therein 
are inadequate in some instances, I approve of its general scope and 
tenor. The committee deserve great credit for the laborious in- 
vestigations they have undertaken, as well as for the reasonable re- 
ductions they have made in this bill over other bills of a similar char- 
acter for the last several years. I do not believe that the country is 
disposed to complain of fair and liberal salaries to our public serv- 
ants, but when they are exorbitant, or when there are too many per- 
sons filling offices where a fewer number would suffice, then the evil 
should be corrected. I believe that all public servants who perform 
their duties faithfully and honestly should be fairly remunerated. 
An excess of compensation and officers, as well as too small an amount 
of salary, lead to corruption and dishonesty. 

Many of the reductions of the amount of salaries now received by 
employés of the Government as proposed in this bill are eminently 
proper, while other reductions, in my judgment, should not be made, 
I fear, Mr. Chairman, that in some instances the reduction on the part 
of employés in some of the Departments proposed by this bill is too 
great, and these Departments will suffer in the public service for the 
want of more employés. 


, and judicial expenses of the Government for the year 
and for other purposes. 


That there is a large number of supernumer- 
aries connected with the Government, and drawing pay from the 
Treasury daily in many of the Departments, is unquestionably true. 
The proper criterion should be to pay fair and reasonable salaries to 
those who are competent and faithful, requiring of them care and at- 
tention in their various avocations, and cutting off all the supernu- 
meraries over and above what is necessary to carry on the operations 
of the various Departments. The country can justly complain that for 
years the number of employés and officers of the Government has 
been greatly increased, aud no doubt far beyond the requirements and 
necessities of the public service. I find on examination that the num- 
ber of employés borne upon the civil list of the United States for the 
years indicated is shown as compiled from the Biennial Register, and 
is, to wit: 1859, 44,527; 1861, 46,049; 1863, 47,375; 1865, 53,067; 1867, 
56,113; 1869, 54,207; 1871, 57,605; 1873, 86,660; 1875, 102,106. A very 
considerable number of the above who are borne upon the pay-rolls 
can without doubt be dismissed from the service and there would be 
still enough left to carry on the Government in its various branches 
with promptness and dispatch. One of the consequences arising from 
this large biennial increase of oflice-holders, and it may be at larger 
salaries than they are entitled to, is to increase the annual expenses of 
the Government until they have become enormous and very burden- 
some to the people. Indeed, the ordinary expenses for the last few 
years have been very much larger than is necessary, in my judgment, 
arising from a number of causes; and the committee in their labors 
have undertaken, as I believe, faithfully and honestly to inquire into 
and ascertain whether some of these expenses cannot be legitimately 
reduced without detriment to the public service. In order that the 
committee may see how these expenditures have been increased from 
year to year, I append a list takeu from the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the net ordinary expenses from the year 1792 down to 
July, 1875: 

From March 4, 1789, to December ‘ 
1792... 

1793... 

1794... 


$1,919, 520 52 
1, x77 
1, 710, 070 26 
3, 500, 546 65 

0,658 04 
2,531, 950 40 
, 23, 590 96 
23, 223 St 
i, 470, 166 72 


wo OF 


OOS ¢ 


2x, OF2, 396 92 
30, 127, O86 33 
26, 954, STL OO 
$73, 432 Sa 
454, G09 92 
08, O73 7d 


23, 
14 
13, 
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, 920 
n40 
330 
06, 50x 
50, 108 
5 369 
459 Ot 
m9 : 
7, 454 
3, 542 
5, 990 
949 
954 56 
156 35 
138 
2,097 7 
, 836 
2,559 7 
291,119 7 
7, 405 7 
, 062 
7, 221 
HO) 
004, 575 56 
, 283, 679 
349 
5, 954, 7 


I am free to say, Mr. Chairman, that very much of this extraordi- 
nary annual expense can be curtailed, by cutting off the supernumer- 


aries alluded to, without interfering materially with fair and legiti- | 


mate salaries to those who serve the Government faithfully. A very 


large proportion of these extraordinary expenditures grow out of the | 


fact that many of those who have been in place and power, who have 
had the management and control of the affairs of the Government 
for the last few years, have been perfectly reckless of the wants and 
wishes of the people who make their living by the varions honorable 


avocations in which they may be employed throughout the country. | 


A system of extravagance has grown up, which in many instances 
has led to absolute corruption on the part of those in power ; and this 
should be checked. It must be conceded by everybody that the busi- 
ness of the whole country is now in peril, and from one ead of the 
land to the other the ery comes up to us of hard times. Men who are 
desirous of employment cannot obtain it; the industries of the coun- 
try are paralyzed, and something should be done if possible to revive 
those industries. I might draw a comparison of the country in 1859 
and 1860, and its generally healthy financial condition, with its con- 
dition at the presenttime. Some party or persons are responsible for 
the present state of affairs and the general distress in the country. 
It is true that legislation will not make a people prosperous until they 
betake themselves to habits of industry, frugality, and economy. 
When the measures adopted by the national Legislature lead to wild 
and reckless speculation and extravagance, the whole country seems 
to enter into the same spirit, and the result is general bankruptcy 
and ruin. As an evidence of the depression which prevails through- 
out the country, | might refer to the number of financial failures 
there have been for some years past. I append herewith a list, which 
I believe to be correct, of the failures of the year 1875, as well as of 
several preceding years, giving the number of failures in each State, 
the amount of liabilities, and the valuation of the property as taken 
from the census of 1870, in each particular State : 


Numberof | Amount of 
failures. failures. 


915 | 885, 252, 000 
. 069 | 121, 056, 000 
180 | 228, 499, 000 
30 
, 740 








| Ohio 


| Pennsylvania 5 8, 247, 
| Texas 


|} Washington Territory 





—_— 


Number and amount of failures in each State and Territory in 1875, 


Se i 
State | Amount of | V aluation of 
States. liabilities. | property 


census of 170 


| Failures. 


Alabama 42 | $1,118,100 | 
Arkansas ae 31 391,300 | 
GE cecuenscesnessestaseseneovecesce 237 5,281,111 | 


| Colorado . 70 | 918, 351 


Connecticut | 191 | 2 851, 926 
Delaware 21 559, 500 
District of Columbia 1s 164, 924 
Florida 16 | 202, 00 
Georgia 156 6, 128, 464 
Idaho Territory i 3, 000 
lilinois ...... 98000 enense oneness cesnesesces | c 8, 218, 470 
Indiana ° . 4, 804, 052 
1, 610, 305 
Kansas : | t 829, 400 
Kentucky 3, 669, 758 
Louisiana | 58 | 2 937,684 
Maine | 30 | 1, 537, 500 
Maryland | 10, 067, 690 
Massachusetts | : 27, 494, 913 
M.chigan 3} 4,123,718 
Minnesota | 1, 803, 406 
Mississippi . 913, 565 
Missouri vale | at 3, 748, 793 
Montana Territory 5 92, 000 
Nebraska . 197, 400 
, O11, 700 
, 076, 400 
. 830, 485 
, 920, S22 
New York City.... | , 26:3, 667 
North Carolina.... . : 928, 429 
, 993, 2S2 


Oregon 219, 448 


X72 
j, 221, 695 
| | , Bi, O48 
Tennessee , , 121, 839 
. 495, 849 
249, 500 
772, 700 a2 
3, 206, 307 365, 439, 917 
2.204 | 10, 642, S60: 
2, 130, 346 333, 200, Bs 


Rhode Island 


Wisconsin 


Totals 


If the financial condition of the country is bad, the Administration 
and party which have been in power are responsible for it. If, as 
many suppose, the national-banking system is devouring and eating 
up the substance of the people, and the bondholders are growing 
richer while the laboring-men are growing poorer; if the commerce 
of the country is falling off every year, then this same Administration 
and party in power are responsible for all these results. They have had 


unlimited control in all the departments of the Government; if they 


have failed by proper legislation to meet the wants of the country, 
then they must be held to a rigid accountability at the bar of public 
opinion, 

1 hope the committee will pardon me while I advert to some of the 
causes Which I believe have brought about the present depressed con- 


| dition of the country. I believe the mass of the American people are 


honest; that they desire a good government ; that they desire an hon- 
est administration of its affairs; but I believe that many of those who 


| have been in power for years only acted from interested motives; that 


they disregarded the interests of the people, and in many instances 
acted absolutely against them. Some of these evils, I admit, have 
been rectified when attention has been called to them; others I hope 
will be rectified during the present session of Congress. 

In nearly every department of the Government more or less squan- 
dering of the public money has been indulged in, and I might even 
say that pilfering on the part of the public servants has been indulged 
in toa greater or less extent. I might refer to the system of moieties 
which had grown up, and which was operating very detrimentally to 
the interests of some of our large importers, and was a source of great 
profit to those who were disposed to act improperly and corruptly in 
regard to this matter. The country very well remembers the long 
debate which took place here on this subject at the last session of Con- 
gress. Such was the overpowering testimony brought to light by the 
committee who investigated that matter, that even the Secretary of 
the Treasury and one of the Assistant Secretaries was absolutely driven 
out of office on account of maladministration in this regard. : 

Why, Mr. Chairman, it was proven in the investigation of that af- 
fair that even in the city of New York, within a very few years, the 
informers have received $491,342 out of what is called the moiety 
question ; that the collectors of customs at the same port had received 
$174,127 ; naval officers had received $162,286; surveyors of the port, 
$159,376. In Boston it was proven that the informers had received 
$152,798; collectors, $50,618 ; naval officers, $50,817, and the survey- 
ors, $50,817; while the collector was receiving $6,000 a year, the naval 
officer $5,000 a year, and the surveyor $4,500 as their legitimate sal- 
aries. Under this vicious system these officers of the Government, 
whose duty it was to look well after the interest and welfare of tho 





Government, and who could and should have executed all the laws 
upon the legitimate salary given them, received the above large 
amounts, when these sums should have gone into the Treasury of the 
United States. That law became so odious, so corrupting in its influ- 
ences that Secretary BOUTWELL, while he was in office, recommended 
its repeal so far as it permitted the officers of the Government to par- 
ticipate therein. 

I might also allude to what are called the Sanborn contracts. Un- 
der these, very large sums vf money were secured by Sanborn and 
others, amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars, when the 
officers of the Government should have performed all the service that 
was required of these special nte under these contracts ; and these 
large amounts of money should algo have gone into the public Treas- 
ury, and thereby lessening the taxation and burdens upon the peo- 
ple. I might allude to other things occurring within the last few 
vears, Showing to what an extent corruption and extravagance have 
entered into the administration of the affairs of the government. 
We are familiar with the Pacific mail subsidy, and the Credit Mo- 
bilier, and how persons in high authority were engaged in these im- 
proper transactions. I might allude to the Navy Department that 
has been so miserably managed. Before the war we had a splendid 
line of ships. I believe it will not be controverted that many, per- 
haps hundreds of them, have been disposed of for little or nothing 
more than a nominal price; and the result is that we have a very 
inefficient and insignificant Navy at the present time. There are 
many grave and serious ¢ es against some other Departments of 
the Government. I might allude to the system of straw-bidding 
that has been going on in the Post-Office Department, and which 
the testimony now taking before the committee investigating these 
matters will show had prevailed for some years back and prior to the 
time the present Postmaster-General came into power. I will be par- 
doned for saying that the proof now being taken will demonstrate 
that thousands and tens of thousands of dollars were paid for the 
purpose of securing these contracts, thereby increasing the expendi- 
tures in that Department to a much larger sum than it would have 
been had this pernicious system of straw-bidding been checked at 
the proper time. There is no service connected with the Govern- 
ment which does so much good as the Post-Office Department, and 
let it be managed as economically as it can be under the circum- 
stances, it will hardly be self-sustaining; but the very large deficit of 
$5,000,000 or $6,000,000 a year grows partly out of the fact that those 
who have control of these matters have not been as watchful of the 
interest and rights of the Government as they should have been in 
letting contracts, 

I might allude to the corruption and extravagance that have grown 
up in the Interior Department so far as our Indian policy is concerned. 
Perhaps there is no branch of the civil service where so much of cor- 
ruption and fraud and mismanagement have been indulged in as in 
this Department. The very large and liberal expenditure made from 
year to year by the Government for the benefit of the various Indian 
tribes with whom we have made treaties has not accomplished the 
purpose which was designed 7 the Government. Unfaithful serv- 
ants, men who cared not for the condition of the Indians, but who 
cared, however, for filling their own pockets, have had control of 
these matters for years, until it seems that a radical change is de- 
manded in this part of the public service. I do not make any specific 
chores against the heads of Departments with regard to these things 
that they have participated in these corrupt practices, but the coun- 
try holds them responsible for the faithfulness, honesty, and fidelity 
with which their subordinates discharge their various duties. I ap- 
pend herewith an extract from the report of the peace commissioners 
as far back as the year 1868 with reference to these corrupt practices 
which have grown up in this Department, and still, at this late day, 
there are similar complaints of such gross practices in the said De- 
partment. These men having in charge this matter must be held ac- 
countable: 

The records are abundant to show that 
ated by the Government and driven the In ato starvation. It cannot be doubted 
that Indian wars have originated from this cause. The Sioux war in Minnesota is 
supposed to have been uced in this way. Fora long time tlrese officers have 
been selected from ranks, not so much on account of honesty or qualifica- 
tion as for devotion to party interests and their willingness to apply the money of 
the Indians to promote the selfish schemes of local politicians. e do not doubt 
that some such men may be in the service of the Bureau now; and this leads us to 
suggest that Congress pass an act fixing a day (net later than the Ist of February, 


1s69,) when the offices of all superintendents, agents, and special agents shall be 


ts, 
vacated. Such as have proved themselves competent and faithfal may be 
re-appointed. 


hose who have proved unfit will find themselves removed without 


an corey to divert attention from their own unworthiness by professions of 
party . 


nts have pocketed the funds appropri- 


One of the propositions now being discussed to correct some of these 
«vils is to transfer this whole Indian Burean from the Interior Depart- 
ment to the War Department, so that all the disbursements made 
under the various appropriations for the Indian tribes shall be made 
by the regular Army officers. It has been asserted upon this floor 
during the discussion be ge that question that a very large amount 
of money can be.saved by making the transfer; some estimate as 
high as $700,000. There is one thing certain, and that is, that some- 
thing shonld be done with the management of this large fund, rang- 
ing from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 a year, that would insure more honest 


and fair dealing in the distribution ef the amonnts appropriated for 
this purpose. 
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Another source of expenditure, and for which the party in power 
is responsible, is the large amount expended in the collection of the 
internal revenues of the country and the extra number of employés 
engaged in said collection. The sum paid to the said employés dur- 
ing the last year was $2,185,462.92. Really, Mr. Chairman, in this 
connection I will say that the whole legislation of the country for 
some years past upon the subject of internal revenue has been ex- 
ceedingly oppressive to many sections of the country. The very 
large amounts collected from this source is very unequally and un- 
fairly distributed among the different sections of the country. Since 
the tax on incomes and salaries, &c., has been abolished, the South- 
ern and Western States are paying a very much larger proportion of 
this tax than they did prior to the abolition of the tax on incomes. 
I submit herewith a schedule giving the amount of income paid in 
1870, and another giving the amount paid in 1875, showing how the 
income paid by the various States has fallen off in the States where 
large salaries are paid and large capital is held, and shifted to the 
Western and Northwestern States : 





Amount of income paid in 1870 and 1875. 


States and Territories 1870. 


1875. 


$595, 700 17 | 
15, 615 43 
Arkansas. . 369, 224 10 
California , 4, 602, 439 31 
Colorado : . 73,910 34 
Connecticut neGepiletease and 2, 564, 477 14 
Dakota whee edquwats 8, 715 61 
PEED ic ccscccccce biotin & 451, 985 70 
District of Columbia 514, 482 20 
Florida 7 : 106, 318 42 
ice nideiun dn tekdiareqesencqcenuan , 144, 241 38 
tt tmescqhnineungaueeyasenaeoswe 65, 4: 
Illinois , 364, 366 
iinctiddnbinnnhasen cadaye suns i 5, 045, 02 
Iowa peubiett dein , drt, § , 217 6 
PE drethinndéaccetbicccoss vecerscens ; 343 33, 685 86 
PRRs weewes cacwcesconeebas 887, 623 7: 9, 025, 587 
Louisiana 2, 981, : 506, 264 ¢ 
Maine 807, , 473 
Maryland 438, 760, 736 § 
Massachusetts . 624 ,014 
ST ntecknegec eikepeenentoene se 2,918 O1, 284 
Minnesota ; 467, 879 , 362 
Mississippi ; 2s , 967 
ET hidhdes watitinh hutinn«eemnienwas 3, 004, 278 04, 875 
Montana 103, 555 £ 3, Gbo6 
Nebraska We, 501 ! 2,472 3 
188, O27 45 5x, 803 3 
New Hampshire 632, 407 ; 290), 389 
New Jersey Be eerie atcha een tlhe alk aarid aided , 075, 359 362, 469 
New Mexico os 46,927 & 2, 066 
New York 36, 301, 550 2 
North Carolina , JOR, TLO 
Ohio 9, Mia, T48 & 
329, 212 
, 748, 704 
, 222, 376 69 
412, 039 SY 
, 470, 859 57 
390, 954 33 
46,296 41 
352, 316 65 | u 
5, 496, 351 39 | 660, 921 20 
83, 272 63 21, 146 60 
756, 967 15 508, 20 
2, 363,015 03 | 2, 722, 076 75 


25, 879 82 11,942 11 


$115, 689 : 
, 263 
5, 377 
033 
ORL 
27,717 96 
, 040 
50, 331 
2, 226 
177 
388, 226 
9, 136 
34, 626 


3, 789 


Arizona 


, 792 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 

‘Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Qo ae 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin ....... 
Wyoming. . 


Total 103, 771, 664 60 


167, 560, 107 49 


I allude to other matters in the management of the affairs of the 
eountry that thé people have some right to complain of. We have 
been tanght that the judicial system of the United States was a grand 
system; that as a general thing the judiciary were men of integrity 
and incorruptibility ; that these tribunals to which we appeal for the 
protection of life, liberty, and property were above the sordid and 
corrupting influences of money or power; but the history of the De- 
partment of Justice is not free from the general blame that is attached 
to some of the other Departments. Some of the grossest frauds and 
mismanagements have grown up in this Department since its organ- 
ization, and the investigation which has been made during the last 
Congress shows that there is no more fruitful source of corruption 
and fraud anywhere to be found in the Government than there is in 
the conduct in many sections of the country of the marshals, and of 
even the judges themselves. Indeed, some of the judges have been 
compelled to resign their seats rather than submit to the exposure 
which their criminal connection with corrupt and unprincipled mar- 
shals would have developed. The expenditures of the marshals in 
the various districts of the United States when fairly and honestly 
rendered must necessarily be large, but the practices that have 
grown up, of constructive mileage, of double guards, false accounts, 
and almost a thousand other fraudulent devices, make the amount 
paid to them almost 50 per cent. larger than it should be if these 
offices were filled by honest and conscientious men. The marshals’ 
fees alone for the year ending June 30, 1875, were $2,393,680. By a 
recent investigation had by a Committee on the Expenditures in the 
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Department of Justice it has been proven that one man alone was 
intrusted with the large sum of one hundred and twenty-five or 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, for the purpose, he said, “ of 
haunting up Ku-Klux” and other criminals, < yet he was not re- 
quired by said Department to render an account of how he had dis- 
tributed that fand and to whom the said fund had been paid; and 
up to the present time no account has been rendered of its distribu- 
tion, nor will any ever be rendered. Yet, strange to say, these cor- 
rupt practices have never been corrected by that Department, nor has 
any attempt been made to do this until within the last year or two, 
under investigations made by a regularly-appointed committee for 
that purpose. 

I will allude to another subject, disgraceful as it is, dishonorable as 
it may be, which must cling to those in power because a remedy was 
not applied to the evil before it was too late for the unfortunate vic- 
tims of that institution. I mean the Freedman’s Bank. I venture the 
assertion that there is not in the history of moneyed institutions in 
the country anywhere to be found so much of fraud, so much of dis- 
honest and corruption as has been shown in the management of this 
institution, and that, too, by its professed friends. The original ob- 
ject of the institution was a good one, andif it had been honestly and 
fairly carried out and executed it would have benefited the benetici- 
aries to a great extent ; would have stimulated them to habits of in- 
dustry, to a desire to accumulate and to lay up their small earnings, 
and in many instances would have been a source of great profit te 
these beneficiaries. But insufficient securities have been taken, irre- 
sponsible agents have had control of the institution, and the ignorant 
and deluded depositors have been taken, step by step, in this unprof- 
itable investment until they have been robbed of nearly the whole of 
their hard earnings, while those who have been guilty of these high 
crimes and misdemeanors have been permitted to escape the penalties 
of the law. 

Mr. Chairman, the party in power are responsible for the very large 
debt now hanging upon the country, and I think it is perfectly demon- 
strable that by mismanagement and improper legislation this debt 
was swelled and increased beyond what it otherwise would have 
been; and thus it has become more onerous upon the people and more 
beneticial to those who are fortunate enough to speculate in the bonds 
of the Government than it would have been under a different system 
of legislation. I suppose it will hardly be controverted that a very 
large portion of the original national debt, and for which bonds were 
issued by the terms of the various acts under which these issues were 
made, was not to be payable in gold, mach less the interest that 
accrued thereon; and yet by the legislation of those who were in 
power these bonds were made payable in gold, and the annual inter- 
est thereon can alone be paid in the coin of the country, thereby 
making it far more burdensome upon the people to meet these de- 
mands than it would have been under other circumstances. As one 
of the results of this bonded system and of the payment of the in- 
terest in gold, and from the fact that a very large proportion of the 
same are held by foreign capitalists, all the large amounts of gold 
which are produced in the United States are shipped to other countries 
for the purpose of paying the interest which accrues upon said bonds. 
We sometimes talk about specie payments and about resumption, and 
yet, while these large exportations of gold go on, it would be very 
difficult for us to do anything much in the way of resumption. These 
exportations have increased from year to year until the amount now 
exported equals or perhaps exceeds the annual product thereof in 
the United States. I find by looking over the Secretary’s report the 
exportation of gold for a series of years to be as follows: 
1861. 


$23, 799, 87) 
1862 7 ~ 


31, 044, 6: 


Thus making a constant drain upon the gold of the country to meet 
the foreign demands against this Government. And in this connec- 
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value dollar for dollar, and the interest on the difference between the 
gold value and the paper value thereof from the time said sales were 
made up to the latter part-of the year 1868, the Government had lost 
by the transaction and the bondholders had made by the same about 
$1,000,000,000. 

Thus in the year 1862, in round numbers, $28,000,000 ; in 1863, $94,000,000; in 1264 
$306,000,000 ; im 1865, $10,000,000 ; in 1866, $53,000,000 ; in 1867, $167,000,000; in 186s" 
$253,000,000 ; in 1869, $98,000,000, 


Whether this statement be true or not, the party in power was 
responsible for all the legislation out of which has grown the present 
monetary system of the United States, be that good or bad. We are 
told by the Secretary of the Treasury that the revenues from cus- 
toms during the last year have fallen off $5,000,000. We are also told 
by him that of the commerce of the United States 74 per cent. has 
been carried in foreign vessels and only 26 per cent. in home vessels, 
while in 1860 34 per cent. was carried in foreign vessels and 66 per 
cent. was carried in home vessels. In 1860 the American tonnage en- 
tering British ports was 1,747,651 tons; the British tonnage entering 
said ports was 1,136,364 tons. In 1870 the American tonnage enter- 
ing said ports was 479,670 tons, and the British entering the same 
ports 2,778,823 tons. The falling off of American tonnage from 1261 
to 1874 has been about 7,770,819 tons. In 1860 the exports and im- 
ports to and from the United States amounted to $762,288,550. Of 
this the American ships carried 66 per cent. and foreign ships 34 per 
cent. ; in 1875 the exports and imports amounted to $1,046,448,147, and 
of this American ships carried 26 per cent. and foreign ships 74 per 
cent., a8 before stated. All this shows the distressed condition of the 
country and the injury to our commerce. 

There is another matter that I desire to call the attention of the 
committee to, and that is the rapid accumulation of the interest upon 
the bonds given for the construction of the various Pacific railroads. 
Notwithstanding the very large land grants that were made for the 
construction of these various roads and the very large amount of busi- 
ness that is being done by them, still the interest upon the bonded 
debt of the United States for this purpose is increasing year by year. 
That the committee may see how this matter stands, I submit the fol- 
lowing figures showing the amount of bonds given in aid of the con- 
struction of these various roads and outstanding on the Ist day of 
July, 1875, and the land originally granted to them. The amounts 
are as follows: 


Bonds. Lands. 


— 


Acres. 
12, O80, 000 
13, 222, 400 
6, 500, 000 

200, 000 


Union Pacitic \$27, 236, 512 

Central Pacific 25, 881, 000 
i 6, 303, 000 

Central Branch Union Pacific 

Western Pacific 

Sieux City Pacific 

TD -..s6stiedh aes cn ns sep mass eee. sabes : 

Texas Pacific Fe 

Thirty-fifth-parallel road .............--. che swt discs J -oceseceeese 

| 
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The interest accumulating upon these bonds, which the United 
States has paid and which the various roads should have paid to the 
Government but failed to do, is as follows: The Ist of July, 1871, 
there was due from said roads $10,621,792; in 1872, $14,447,254; in 
1873, $18,731,031 ; in 1874, $22,750,883; in 1875, $27,167,518. (See Sec- 
retary’s report, pages 34, 35.) 

Now, am I going too far in saying, with the vast earnings of these 
roads, that the agents having in charge this matter have been dere 
lict in duty in not collecting more of the interest due by these various 
companies and reducing the interest as it stood in 1871, rather than 
to have permitted it to have increased almost threefold since that 
time? 

There are many other things, Mr. Chairman, that I could allude to 
to show why it was incumbent upon this Committee on Appropria- 
tions to look into and scrutinize closely the various Departments 
provided for in this bill and see whether or not these tremendous 
expenses which have wn up under the present party in power 
could not be reduced, thereby relieving to some extent the burdens 
and the taxes on the people. 

I believe that this present Congress, as has been asserted time and 
again, was elected with the view of bringing about a retrenchment 


<< 


eee 


and reform in the management of our affairs, and as far forth as we 
can accomplish this result and carry out the wishes of our various 
constituents, we should do the same; and more especially is it our 
bounden duty to look into all the transactions connected with the 
heads of each of these Departments and of their subordinates in every 
branch of the Government throughout the length and the breadth of 
the land, and see whether or not these officers act honestly in the dis- 
charge of their various duties. It is asad commentary upon our free 
and liberal institutions that the investigations now going on into the 
conduct of these officials are developing very much of fraud and pec- 
ulation, which not only brings dishonor and disgrace upon the indi- 
viduals themselves, but falls with great severity upon the Govern- 
ment itself in the eyes of all enlightened nations. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, who is responsible for this state of things! 
If the country is unprosperous, if these officials have acted dishon- 


tion I will say to the gentleman from Michigan, [ Mr. SOR tekS he 
will deduct from his table, made a few days since in a speech deliv- 
ered in this House, the exports of gold, he will then find that under 
the fourteen years of protection the exports of the domestic indus- 
tries of this country will be several millions of dollars less than the 
lm ports. 

Now, if it be true that a large portion of the bonded debt of the 
United States was made payable, by subsequent acts, in coin when 
it should not have been done, then to that extent we have been in- 
jured by the legislation of the party in power. _I have seen a state- 
ment of the result of the legislation made by a distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana, Mr. Voorhees, which I believe to z correct. He 
undertakes to show that by the sale of bonds in the years 1862, 1863, 
1°64, 1865, 1866, 1867, and 1868, which in the aggregate amounted to 
about $2,000,000,000, and receiving therefor greenbacks at their face 
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estly, if our expenditures have been larger than they should have 
been, if public servants have received foo large salaries, if destitu- 
tion exists in the land, certainly the party in power must be held 
responsible for all the evils that afflict and fall upon the country. It 
may be said by some that where corruption and fraud have been 
traced home to persons occupying high positions in the Government 
these are only individual cases; yet I dare say that if the party 
which has been in power for the last few years had been as vigilant, 
had been as watchful and careful as they should have been, having 
control of all these Departments and free access to the books a 
accounts and everything in — to the management and control of 
the Government, very many of these things could have been discov- 
ered before this House, with its dominant majority, undertook inves- 
tigations. 

‘I might ask, again, what excuse can there be for those who have 
control of these matters, or the unprecedented debt that has accumu- 
lated in the District of Columbia? Did it not occur immediately 
under the eye of this Administration? Did not these enormous ex- 
penses and speculations occur around the various Departments and 
right under the very eye of the various Congresses that assembled 
here from time to time? And yet no steps were taken by this domi- 
nant party to put a check upon those who were a the peo- 
ple’s money and ranning the District of Columbia into hopeless bank- 
ruptey and ruin. 

I might ask again, why have all the frauds grown up in the country 
from one end of it to the other in regard to the revenue laws gone 
undetected and unchecked until one of the heads of one of the Depart- 
ments, with honest purpose and with unflinching nerve, determined 
that these frauds and felonies should be stopped and the perpetrators 
brought to condign punishment? I fear, Mr. Chairman, there has 
been too much disposition to look lightly upon these matters, and that 
they have not made such an impression upon our minds as they should 
have done, until the whole country has ome aroused at the enor- 
mity of these outrages and demands that these evils shall be corrected, 
and that honest and faithful officers shall fill the place of those who 
have hitherto proved recreant to the trust imposed in them by a con- 
fiding constituency. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, as far therefore as we can assist in rectifying 
these evils, it is our duty tostand by and support the committee in all 
of its laudable efforts to accomplish this purpose. They have made a 
good commencement. In the military bill they have reduced the ap- 
propriation over preceding years $105,509, the diplomatic and consular 


appropriation bill $460,737, the fortification bill $722,000. In the | 


present bill they propose a reduction of $5,724,000. If it turns out 
that these reductions have not injured the public service, that enough 
employés remain after cutting off so many of the supernumeraries to 
carry on the legitimate operations of the Government, then certainly 


we will have commenced a system of reduction which if carried out | 


in the future will lighten very much the burdens of an overtaxed 
people and perhaps be the means of inducing the whole country to 
practice economy, frugality in public as well as in private matters. 

I repeat it, Mr. Chairman, that I heartily approve of the general 
scope, objects, and purposes of this bill; and while I shall be con- 


strained perhaps to vote against some of its minor provisions, I shall | 


sustain the main features of the same, because I believe they are in 
the interest of economy and reform. If we can reduce the present 
enormous expenses of the Government without injury to the public 
service; if we can ferret out corruption existing in official positions 
and expose the same; if we can by proper legislation inspire confi- 
dence in the people and revive the dormant industries of the coun- 
try, then we shall have accomplished something for our suffering 
country and will be entitled to the gratitude of the whole people. 


Party Politics and the Federal Constitution. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN F. PHILIPS, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 24, 1876, 


In Committee of the Whole on the bill (H. R. No. 2571) making appropriations for | 


the legislative, executive, and ju expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1877, and for other purposes. 


Mr. PHILIPS, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, this occasion, in my judg- 
ment, is opportune — utterance to some views touching the politi- 
cal crisis upon us, rendered important as they are responsive to issues 
forced upon the country by the republican party. Involving as they 
do the peace and rest of the country from intestine strife, and the 
vitalizing principles of our constitutional system of government, to 
my mind they possess an importance graver than those that affect the 
country’s civil service or its economic administration. For these 
cannot be adjusted effectually while reason is hushed with factious 
clamor and a greed for office, nor if attained would they compensate 
for the loss of those invaluable principles of constitutional liberty 
which are being so persistently and stealthily assailed. 


The flaunting before the too eager gaze of the people the red flag 
of war, the studied attempts to rehabilitate the dismantled issues of 
1860, and to vitalize the dead carcass of secession, are but the com- 
mon and shallow devices of demagogues to retain place and divert 
public attention from their astounding frauds, party sins, and ulterior 
objects. The late war, Mr. Chairman, now belongs to history. It is 
not of to-day. Whatever it accomplished of good or glory belongs 
to the country; whatever it settled, let it stand. Ifit demonstrated 
the indissolubility of the American Union, who is not to-day proud 
of the unity and grandeur of hiscountry? If it manumitted 4,000,000 
slaves, who is there in all the land who would manacle one of them f 
If it crimsoned the land and incarnadined the deep with the best 
blood valor ever shed, and filled a million homes with the voice of 
lamentation, where is the man who does not weep with those who 
weep, and pray God that we may all live in peace ever after? 

Not here or elsewhere would I re-open questions like the later 
constitutional amendments or reconstruction acts. For I have long 
thought there was admirable sense and wise policy in that language 

| of Henry Clay in which he conveyed the report of the committee of 
| thirteen on the admission of California: 


Tn grave nationa) transactions in their earlier or incipient stages differences may 
well exist; but when once they have beendecided by a constitutional majority, and 
are consummated, or in a process of consummation, there can be no other safe and 
prudent alternative than to respect the decision already rendered and to acquiesce 
in it. 


The danger to the country lurks not here. The apprehension need 
not be that the Federal authority is not yet fully vindicated and the 
supremacy of the Federal Government not well re-established. But 
just alarm springs fromthe fact that the Federal Government is gath- 
ering strength by absorbing the life-blood of the States. Centraliz- 
ing power in the Federal head is destroying the whole autonomy of 
our political system. 

Amid the wild huzzas of the maddened, exultant populace at the 
glamour of waving plumes nodding on the heads of military chief- 
tains, and the dazzling splendors of a mighty Republic triumphant 
in war, the people seem to have almost forgotten that power is ever 
stealing from the many to the few, and that their safety lies oftener 
in the traditions of the fathers and the sure guarantees of funda- 
mental law than either the achievements of the hour or the illusions 
of national glory. 

No intelligent man can dispassionately review the crucial experi- 
ments to which law and liberty have been subjected in this country 
for the last decade without the wonder that a remnant of either is left. 

To my mind one of the most serious and deplorable aspects of the 
times is the utter contempt and sneering ridfcule with which promi- 
nent members on the other side greet every aliusion to the constitn- 
tional limitations of power. They have so long spurned the restraints 
of the Constitution, that when itis held up before them they are horrified 
as at the bloody crest of rebellion. The exercise of one doubtful power 
is pleaded as a precedent for every proposed invasion of the funda- 
mental law, until if a halt be not soon called the usurped powers will 
be greater and stronger than these granted. The result is plain. 
Human nature is such that power once obtained is never voluntarily 
surrendered. Itislikethe jurisdiction of theold chancery courts; once 
| taken it is never abandoned, for should it be shown to be illegal the 

first seizure of jurisdiction is cited for precedent, and law is made up 
| of precedents when there is nothing else out of which to make it. 

Unquestionably there are epochs in the history of nations when the 
instinct of self-preservation may assert itself, as in individuals, break- 
ing through the restraints of human law and seizing any weapon in 
reach to preserve life. But, in the language of one of the eminent 
jurists now on the supreme bench, “the wants of government can 
never be the measure of its powers.” The limitations placed on the 
Federal Government by the Constitution were in the interest of lib- 
erty and the freedom of the citizen in his domestic concerns. As the 
original source of power, they delegated to the Federal Government 
all the power it has, and whatever they did not expressly delegate 
they reserved to the States and themselves respectively. Feeling 
that this charter, granted by the people, lay directly in the path of 
the inroad the republican party was making on the reserved rights of 
the people, the supreme judiciary, charged with the solemn and sacred 
duty of holding up that instrument as a blazing, impenetrable shield 
to ward off the encroachments of power, was re-organized for party 
purposes. And its first service, rendered in the legal-tender decision, 
showed its recognition of the fact that in this day party, not the Con- 
stitution, is the supreme law of the land. 

Disregarding all the utterances of the authors of the Constitftion 
that the Federal Government is one of delegated powers, and there- 
fore its expressed powers are the limits of its jurisdiction, Judge 
Strong says that Congress may “‘employ freely every means neces- 
sary for its preservation and for the fulfillment of its acknowledged 
duties.” If this be so, what becomes of the tenth amendment to the 
Constitution, which the States imposed as a precedent condition to 
the adoption of the instrument ? 

Again, he says in the same opinion that the amendments to the Con- 
stitution demonstrate that there existed in the Constitution either a 
specified clause permitting, or the whole instrument construed to- 
gether permitted, the doing of the thiug forbidden by the amend- 

| ment, such as the establishment of religion and the muzzling of the 
| press. This is a sophism. Congress could not do these things, be- 
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cause the power was not expressly delegated ; and that is the reason, 
as shown by the debates of the convention, why it did not insert the 
prohibition. Its framers were jealous all the way through to pre- 
serve the idea that what was not expressly placed in the law was de- 
nied; and the subsequent ingrafting of the amendments was the 
offspring of the jealousy of some of the States—a superabundance of 
caution. The acceptance of the amendments was no admission by 
the framers of the Constitution of their necessity, but rather a con- 
cession to the apprehensions and jealousy of the States, and to pre- 
vent a failure of the Constitution and Federal Union. 

Equally vicious and untenable is that other inference, often made 
nowadays, that the Federal Government can exercise a certain power 
because the Constitution prohibits it to the States. This for reasons 
apparent. The Government being one of delegated powers, there was 
ne need of prohibiting it from doing what it was not by expression 
or necessary implication authorized to do; as, for instance, the con- 
vention voted down the proposition to insert a clause preventing a 
restraint on the liberty of the press. The States prior to the forma- 
tion of the Federal Constitution being sovereign indeed, it was nec- 
essary to restrict them by express provision in any matter sought to 
be taken from them. 

The resolutions of Senator MORTON introduced at the other end of 
the Capitol as an exposition of his party theory of government, if 
they do not fly in the face of the Constitution, give it an unusual 
object and office. He declares 

That the rights of the States are defined and guaranteed by the Constitution and 


not by any outside theory of State sovereignty, and that the rights of the States 
cannot be enlarged or diminished except by an amendment to the Constitution. 


This places the base of the edifice at the apex. It reverses the 
whole history of the modes of interpretation. It gives to the Con- 
stitution the office of restricting the powers of the States rather than 
those of the Federal Union. The tenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion expressly reserves to the States and people all the powers not 
delegated to the United States nor prohibited by it to the States. 

How much more like the wise and good men who constructed our 
federation system would be this language? The rights of the Fed- 
eral Government are defined by the Constitution; the rights of the 
States cannot be infringed nor diminished except by an amendment 
to the Constitution. The Federal and State governiments are sov- 
ereign in their spheres; the Constitution is the shield of each and 
supreme over all, 

Thus viewed, this confederate Republic of ours, with its wonderful 
adjustment of State and federal organization, becomes one of beautiful 
harmony, exact agreement, and incomparable perfection—EZ pluribus 
unum—one State in many; bearing the burdens and details of local 
administration, yet molded into one grand Republic, taking its place 
proudly in the family of nations. The inspiration of its dranghtsmen 
was to make the true conception of our greatness as a people insep- 
arable from the idea of liberty regulated by law, and our very patriot- 
ism the offspring of an enlightened feeling of personal independence. 
From the day the old colonies of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connect- 
icut, and New Haven, in 1643, declared in their articles for organic 
union that the united body had power over all affairs of peace and 
war and matters pertaining to the public concern, “ but not to inter- 
meddle with the local affairs of the colonies,” the American people, 
no matter what a temporary party has done, have never lost sight of 
these cardinal notions of government, and never will voluntarily sur- 
render them. For jeer at this phrase of “ home government” if you 
can, it is yet the synonym of our manhood and the talisman of all 
valuable patriotism. It is a good angel, that watches over us by day 
and night, educates our childhood, guards and cherishes our old age. 
It is the assurance of the nation’s strength, “‘and the amulet of her 
protection.” It is the ultimate conservative _—— in our political 
system which will preserve liberty for a while, even though the cen- 
tral power of the “nation” should end in a despotism. 

When, therefore, the people of Louisiana or re claim the 
privilege of choosing their own administrators of local government 
under their own statute-laws in no wise counter to the Federal Con- 
stitution, and the Federal Executive or Congress interferes, if there 
are murmurings and discontentments and a feverish unrest among 
the people, let us.not hastily conclude that it is the manifestation of 
a lingering spirit of disaffection toward the Union, but rather let us 
learn the truth and recognize the fact that it is the offspring of that 
instinctive attachment to home and its immunities and inviolability 
which springs unbidden in every manly breast, inherited from the very 
men who penned the Declaration of our Independence and defended 
it with theirswords. When Grattan said the policy of England toward 
Ireland was to make the nation individually base in order to make 
her collectively contemptible, he expressed in a sentence the logical 
effect of the long, persistent efforts of the republican party to strike 
— every palisade that hedges in the autonomy of the American 
peop eo. 

Under laws to-day upon the Federal statute-books mounted patrols 
dragoon the people of the States, as did the English the tax-ridden 
hunted Scot, driving them away from home and friends into Federal 
tribunals, to answer charges ranging from common-law homicides to 
misdemeanors and tumults. Federal judges send their ministerial 
officers into States to conserve the peace at municipal school meet- 
ings, to supervise elections at the lowliest precincts, with discretion 
to seize the ballot-box. 
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CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL. 

By the civil-rights bill, our domestic guardian, the Federal Govern- 
ment, undertakes to keep hotel, conduct street and railroad cars, drive 
stage, strut the captain on deck, play usher at theaters, nsurp the do- 
main of esthetics and the functions of an Elisor, by determining both 
the cast and color of grand and petit jurors in State trials. 

Contrary to all intendment of the authors of our system of govy- 
ernment, section after section has supplemented the original judiciary 
act, until the Federal courts, now erected all through the States, over- 
shadowing with the mastery of power the home courts of the people, 
are taking to themselves the jurisdiction of all our domestic concerns. 

And as an evidence how aggressive, impudent, and insatiate is the 
monster of power when once unchained, at both ends of the Capito! 
bills have been introduced at.this session authorizing the Federal 


judges to send their marshals, or any citizen they may deputize, into 


inunicipal corporations to exercise the functions of local assessors and 
collectors to raise revenues to discharge municipal debts. These com- 
munities, created solely by State law, furnished with their own revenue 
system, their own agencies and methods for determining tax rates 
and levying the same, are to be raided by irresponsible Federal ap- 
pointees, who, like the heathen, are to be a law unto themselves, to 
enter the very homes of the people, fix arbitrary valuations on their 
estates, and sequestrate for contumaciousness. Why need our repub- 
lican friends declare by resolution that we are a “nation” when the 
last vestige of autonomy is disappearing before the strides of the 
empire f 

After having swept, as was supposed, the whole gamut of the po- 
litico-extravaganza, our President last fall turned vicegerent, and like 
Paul, in addition to his multiform burdens, took upon himself the 
care of all the churches. And “the expectancy and rose of the fair 
State”—of Maine—{ Mr. BLAINE,] with the Protestant Bible in one 
hand and the symbol of Minerva in the other, cries out: “Death to 
the papists; vive le free schools.” 

So now we are to have under Federal auspices a religious free- 
school crusade into the States, with the gentleman from Maine in the 
dual character of Peter the Hermit and chief pedagogue, and the 
President as patron saint. Only think of our blunt warrior President 
fostering the churches and schools; it is Jupiter taking the form of 
a swan to be caressed by Leda. 

An ex-governor of Missouri has said the necessity of the times is 
“a President without wre an Army without a mission, a Con- 
gress without price, and a supreme judiciary without politics.” But 
the splendor of this patriotic rhetoric pales before the radiance of a 


DEVOUT PRESIDENT AND A PIOUS CONGRESSMAN ! 
The ministry of the clerical navigator of the world, and the prospects 
of that announcement recently made by Bishop Haven “in the name 
of the American people and true Christianity” evoked qualities of 
godliness and new-born zeal for letters for which Congress should 
pass resolutions of thanks as a fitting supplement to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Maine. Doubtless some unusual digression 
of the ecclesiastical cireumnavigator from pulpit politics turned the 
eye of the President to that long-neglected field of sacred literature 
which records the conversion of Saul of Tarsus; and he determined 
to so change his course as to give over at least his persecution of the 
(whisky) saints, reckoning that the “crooked” ways and trials ot 
this present term are not to be compared to the glory that awaits a 
third! The old proverb that 

““WISE MEN MAKE THEIR OWN OPPORTUNITIES” 
is the only explanation for this new departure of the republican party 
in flinging into our already too bitter political strifes the fire-brand 
of religious bigotry and proscription, the kindlings and ravages of 
which no human eye can measure. 

Mr. Chairman, if ever there were men on this continent who had 
occasion to oppose and dread priestcraft and hierarchy, it was the men 
who founded the colonies and made the Federal Constitution. They 
knew what religious persecution was. Its baleful influences hai 
burnt into their very souls. Yet just one hundred years ago there 
existed in all the colonies a union of church and state. But those 
men, steadily adhering to the line of separation between the Federal 
and State systems of government, in the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution only interdicted Congress in the establishment of or inter- 
ference with the free exercise of religion, leaving the States free to 
exercise their sovereign right of controlling this and all kindred mat- 
ters affecting the liberty of self-government. For those men foresaw 
with wondrous vision that the day the Federal Government assumed 
the office of a paternal government and undertook to legislate for the 
humanities, corruption would take the place of virtue and despotism 
usurp the empire of freedom. Nor can the republican party at all 
take to themselves any credit for the attempted settlement of this 

uestion of church and state for the States. The honor belongs to 
the States themselves and to the past century. Theirs is the glory. 
Rob not the dead. 

By the voluntary act of the States, beginning with the “ Mother of 
States,” in 1755 and 1789, church and state have been divorced a 
vinculo matrimonii. The only remaining vestiges of it, perhaps, being 
in the State constitution of New Hampshire, which requires the gov- 
ernor to be not a Catholic but a Protestant, and in that legislative 
act of the COmmonwealth of Massachusetts under which a little 
Hebrew girl, who, according to the habits of her people and the cus- 
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tom of her religious faith, observed Saturday as a religious day, was 
recently sentenced to three months’ imprisonment in a Boston re- 
formatory because she would not go to school on Saturday; while 
out on the Pacific coast the idiosyncracy of the age manifests itsclf 
in this provision of the Oregon constitution : 

Nor shall any money be appropriated for the payment of any religious service in 
either house of the Legislative Assembiy. 

This is a species of heterodoxy based, I suppose, on the idea that a 
fat treasury is of more moment than the lean souls of legislators. And 
it is noticeable that in every new or amended constitution of the 
States since the war the independency of church and state is guard- 
edly secured. Why, then, need the Federal Government interfere ? 

What State proposes to abdicate to the Pope? What State is not 
intensely Protestant? What intelligent, responsible body of Catho- 
lics threatens revolution? What State is not able to take care of its 
own religions concerns? What State asks Congress to look after its 
spiritual welfare? From my observation, it would be a hard task to 
constitute a fit protectorate for religion out of this body of two hun- 
dred and ninety-two Levites. The people would not willingly give 
over the ark to such unregenerate hands. 

Mr. Chairman, what has come over the spirit of our republican 
friends’ dreams touching our Catholic brethren? What is there in the 
past year’s history of this sect that now makes it the object of consti- 
tutional restraint lest hurt come to our religious liberty? In this very 
House, in June, 1874, as shown by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, both 
the patriotism and philanthropy of the Catholics in America were 
stoutly defended by republican orators and a republican majority. 

When the sundry civil appropriation bill was pending an amend- 
ment was proposed “for the Little Sisters of the Poor of Washington 
City, to liquidate a debt on the building and to complete said build- 
ing, $25,009.” s ; 

Mr. Parker, of Missouri, rose on the republican side, and said: 

I am no Catholic, and practically I am not much of a Protestant; but, sir, I want 
to call the attention of this House to one fact, and noun that of my friend from 
Ohio, {Mr. GARFIELD,] who gallantly led one of the divisions of our Army during 
the late war, and that is, when the noble women of these different orders were upon 
the battle-fields of our country, gathering up the wounded and the dying and pour- 
ing consolation into their souls, moistening their lips with cold water, talking to 
them of home, mother, and friends, cheering their dying moments by leading their 
minds to the mercy of that God who was so soon tojudge them; when they kneeled 
before our brave soldiers upon their dying beds, did the gentleman or the loyal peo- 
ple ever stop to inquire what was the religious faith of these people; did they stop 
to inquire whether they were Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Gentile? When the 
gentle, white-bonneted nuns were seen carrying consolation to the gallant soldiers 
of the Republic upon every battle-field where our patriots stragzled for the national 
existence, they were not asked as to their religion. Now, for the American Con- 
gress, made up of distinguished men from all parts of the country, wedded to our 
institutions, devoted to the cause of liberty, after what we have done already here 
to-day, to refuse to give to this institution what is asked here, must be done upon 
grounds which we cannot justify. It is too narrow a view to take of it. Datriots 
and gallant men cannot do this. No citizen of this Republic can undertake to main- 
tain any such position as that. 

Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, who was always warlike in illustra- 
tion, and kept his war experience, like some now on this floor, in the 
foreground of every question, rose and said : 

I desire to add a single word; I will detain the House but a moment. This qnes- 
tion came up again in another form. I carried to New Orleans six thousand men. 
I had but six handred Catholics among them. Whenthose men were dying in that 
inclement climate of fever and of mataria from the swamps, they were taken care 
of in the hospitals by Sisters of Charity, and the question never was asked, “ What 
is theirfaith!* The only question asked was, ‘‘Are these men sick and dying!” 
And when that question was answered, the soldier was taken in, and he was treated 
as well and as carefally as if he had been of their own faith. Now, sir, with that 
knowledge and with the remembrance which my friend from Missouri {Mr. Parker} 
has called ny attention to how glad our boys used to be to see those white bonnets 
coming upon the battle-tields and into the hospitals where they nursed the sick and 
dying, I would cut off my right hand before I would strike down this appropriation 
in behalf of any religious prejudices against their religion. 

My friend from Ohio says nobody but a Catholic can belong to this association. 
Chat is true in this sense: nobody will undertake the self-denying vows, that en- 
tire devotion to charity, but those who have been driven by stern religious faith ; 
but when they have once taken those vows they go forward to their labors to take 
care of the sick and dying without question as to their religious faith. I hope and 
trust we will vote for this appropriation without any division. 


And the appropriation carried by a vote of 105 yeas to 43 nays. 
But now it is discovered that political capital can be coined out of a 
hue and cry against these self-sacrificing people, and the whole pack 
of republican orators and editors is unleashed to hound them down. 
aa same purpose is the animating spirit of the present agita- 
tion o 
THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


Just as the republicans overcome their antipathy to the Catholics in 
order to take out of the public Treasury $25,000 for an ostensible 
eleemosynary institution, so again you evince the itching palm. You 
are like Don Juan’s wicked sailors : 


Who grieved for those who perished with the cutter, 
And also for the biscuit, casks, and butter. 


You seek to pave the way to clutch the school fand of the States, a 
fund belonging to the States and the people, and with which the Fed- 
eral Government should not be empowered to interfere. You at- 
tempted this in your educational bill in 1873, and again in your civil- 
rights bill, but the well-directed courage of a few Spartan patriots 
checked your vanddl march on the citadel of freedom. Now you shift 
your tactics, and by becoming the unsought and uninvited knights of 
& cause which is popular with the people of all parties and needs no 
champion, you think to still further-war on the States and cover up 
the multitude of your party sins. 
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Not in the history of the Republic has the cause of popular educa- 
tion been so universally fostered as at this day. Scarcely any sky 
bending over city, hamlet, village, hill, or valley, in all this vast land, 
but there points to it a spire from the free-school edifice, though hum- 
ble some may be, yet they pervade. 

There could not be elected in any State a Legislature that would 
dare to divert the general school fund. And the very fact that in the 
extremity of the republican party it seeks to retain power by appeal- 
ing to the popular sentiment affecting free schools is itself proof that 
the sentiment in favor of these schools is all-prevalent and powerful. 
Then why drag this question into Congress and on to the hustings? If 
a few overambitious priests and zealous Catholic papers have used 
intemperate and foolish speech touching this question, is that any 
cause for the cry “To your tents, O Israel ?” 

The man that did once sell the lion's skin 

While the beast lived was killed with hunting him. 
Admit (and the democratic party does not deny) that the abstract prin- 
ciples enunciated in the proposed amendment are sound, must every- 
thing intrinsically right in theory be ingrafted on the organic law? 
If so, incorporate temperance and the Decalogue. 

By dragging the cause of education, as the republican party is doing, 
into political partisan strife, they stab and wound it where it would 
otherwise go unhurt. Just as the cause of religion has always suf- 
fered when zealots and bigots have forced it out of its normal rela- 
tion into subserviency to secular ends, so, by attempting to use free 
schools as a vehicle to political preferment, you wantonly antagonize 
it with elements otherwise friendly to its prosperity ; and the party 
or man who would thus prostitute it is its deadliest foe and a public 
enemy. 

Why cannot this and all its correlatives be intrusted to local com- 
munities and the public virtue and intelligence ? 

THE OLD STATESMEN OF VIRGINIA, 
who were as happy in expression as they were great in thought and 
spirit, most aptly put this matter in the act of Assembly December 
16, 1785: 

Truth is great and will prevail if left to herself ; she is the proper and sufficient 
antagonist to error, and has nothing to fear from the conflict, unless by human in- 
terposition disarmed of her natural weapons, free argument and debate; errors 
ceasing to be dangerous when it is permitted freely to contradict them. 

To that tribunal I for one appeal. The people want and will have 
no Cromwells or Praise-God Barebones. They fear neither puritan 
nor cavalier. Andthere area great many good and wise oath who 
think you could as well turn your guns on that pseudo-political gath- 
ering at Boston last December, when bishop, clergy, and layman 
turned the atfairs of the house of God into a town meeting for Presi- 
dent-making ; furnishing a fair specimen of the travesty progress of 
the day, in which we have nominations by prayers. The next step 
will be elections by the doxology. 

What priest has ever uttered such sin against the liberty of con- 
science and the teaching of the Master in the Sermon on the Mount 
as breathes in the following resolutions offered by a “truly loyal” Pro- 
testant divine in conference at Chicago? 

Resolved, That all government is based upon the religious ideas of those who 
carry it on, and that the Northern Methodists have acquired by conquest the right 
to control the religion of the South; that it is just as wrong to allow the Southern 
Methodists to meet and worship in their ways as it would be to allow Lee and 
Johnston to call together and drill their armiesagain. The religion of the North is 
bound to rule this continent, and it proposes to make a proper application of our 
Bible to all the Southern States and people A subjugated people have no more 


right to apply their own peculiar moral ideas than to use their physical implements 
of war. 


That fellow, provided he does not suffocate, would make a splendid 
adjutant-general for our Peter the Hermit from Maine. Mr.Chairman, 
as well get up an O. A. U. against the Methodist Church North for 
these extravagant utterances of individual fanatics as to organize a 
crusade against Catholics for pronunciamentos and dogmatisms of 
tsolated parishes and editors. 

PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 
The remedy for these things rests not in constitutions or statutes. 
There's still on earth a yet auguster thing, 
Veiled though it be, than Parliament or king. 

It is American public sentiment—greater than Cwsar, more aus- 
tere than Cromwell. We all bow before its august majesty. The one 
thing more essentially grand than all else to be seen and felt this 
year will, in my judgment, be the remanifestation of this true Amer- 
ican sentiment, carrying us back tothe paths where our fathers trod. 

Instead of recasting the charter they gave us let us cherish it the 
more, for “ out of the old fields cometh all this new corn.” 

Ont of the centennial revival let us hope there will be “ born 
again” patriots of the olden time, who love country more than party, 
honor more than riches. 

So that, with renewed faith in our ability to govern ourselves, 
justice nowhere denied, truth everywhere defended, the whole Amer- 
ican people, from coast to coast and lake to gulf, will join Massachu- 
setts’s great orator in his tribute to our Union, as the happy and free 
empress, mother of States themselves free; unagitated by the pas 
sions, unmoved by the dissensions of any of them, she watches the 
rights and fame of all, and, reposing secure and serene among the 
mountain summits of her freedom, she holds in one hand the fair 

olive-branch of peace and in the other the thunderbolt and meteor 
| flag of reluctant and rightful war. There may she sit forever, the stars 
lof Union upon her brow, the rock of indepeaderce beneath her feet, 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOHN D. WHITE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 24, 1876, 


In Committee of the Whole, on the bill (H. R. No. 2571) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1877, and for other purposes. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, we have been entertained for many 
hours by learned gentlemen who have improved this occasion to ex- 
press their views on whatever subject was uppermost in their minds. 
This seems to be a parliamentary license, and of course no one will 
object to the liberty which I now take of expressing my views on 
several subjects in the same speech. 

First, I desire to gather together certain valuable information on 
the currency question; and then I shall occupy the time of the House 
with a few remarks upon the bill now under consideration. Inasen- 
tence, allow me to state the conclusions to which I have come, namely: 
Standard money for the people ; low salaries for those filling posts of 
honor; and for officials of the Government certainty of term of serv- 
ice, and such compensation as their talents, skill, or services would 
command in private life. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


The history of our paper currency of to-day is to me a very inter- 
esting study. I have collected afew facts on the subject which may 
serve a useful purpose in the final disposition of this perplexing and 
all-important problem. 

By the legal tender and sinking-fund act of 1862, all the coin re- 
ceived by the Government in payment of duties on imports was set 
apart as a special fund, to be applied as follows: 

First. To the payment in coin of the interest on the bonds and notes of the United 


States. 
Second. To the purchase or pa of 1 per cent. of the entire debt of the United 
States, to be made within each fiscal year atter the Ist day of July, 1562, which is 
to be set apart as a sinking fund, and the interest of which shall in like manner be 
applied to the purchase or payment of the public debt as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ary shall from time to time direct 
Third. The residue thereof to be paid into the Treasury of the United States. 


The plain reader sees in this an honest intention to pay the public 
debt in coin. 

By act of June 30, 1864, the total amount of United States notes 
can never exceed $450,000,000. By resolution, December 4, 1865, the 
House of Representatives pledged its co-operative action with the 
Secretary of the Treasury “to as early a resumption of specie pay- 
ments as the business interests of the country would permit.” The 
act of April 12, 1866, providing fora reduction of the currency, looked 
to the final resumption of specie payments. 

In order to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the Government 
to discharge all its obligations to the public creditors, the first act 
passed by the Forty-first Congress, on March 18, 1869, provided and 
declared that “the faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to 
the payment in coin, or its equivalent, of all the obligations of the 
United States;” and, further, “to make provision, at the earliest 
practical period, for the redemption of the United States notes in 
coin.” 

The President of the United States, in his inaugural address, March 
4, 1869, declared: 

To protect the national honor, every dollar of Government indebtedness should 
be Pr d in gold, unless otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract. Let it be 
understood that no repudiator of one farthing of our public debt will be trusted in 
yublio place, and it will go far toward eens a credit which ought to be the 

» 


»est in the world, and will ultimately enable us to replace the debt with bonds 
bearing less interest than we now pay. 


In his second annual message to Congress, December 5, 1870, the 
President says : 

The average value of gold as compared with national currency for the whole of 
the year 1869 was about 134, and for eleven months of 1870 the same relative value 
has been about 115. The approach to a specie basis is very gratifying, but the fact 
cannot be denied that the instability of the value of our currency is prejudicial to 
our prosperity and tends to keep up prices, to the detriment of trade. The evils 
of adepreciated and fluctuating currency are so great, that now, when the premium 
on gold has fallen so much, it would seem that the time has arrived when, by wise 
and pradent legislation, Congress should look to a policy which would place our 
currency at par with gold at no distant day. 


Again, in his third annual message, December 4, 1871, he says: 


Continued fluctuations in the valae of gold, as compared with the national cur- 
rency, has a most damaging effect upon the increase and development of the coun- 
try in cooping up prices of all articles necessary in every-day life. It fosters a 
*p rit of gambling prejudicial alike to national morals and national finances. 
the question can be met as to how to give a fixed value to our currency, that value 
wonnty and uniformly approaching par with specie, a very desirable object will 

& ned. 


Again, in his second inaugural address, March 4, 1873, he says: 


My efforts in the future will be directed to the restoration of good feeling between 
the different sections of our common country, to the restoration of our currency to 


Standard Money and Low Salaries. | seems to have anticipated the speech of the gentleman from New 


York, [Mr. Hewitr.] He says: 


The panic has brought greenbacks about toa par with silver. I wonder that 
silver is not already —— into the market to supply the deficiency in the circu. 
lating medium. When it does come—and I predict that it will soon—we will 
have made a nage stride toward specie payments. Currency will never go below 
specie after tha’ 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if the argument of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hewitt] be sound, how is it, I ask, that silver does not 
flow from the coffers and vaults into circulation? He says in his 
speech of March 17, 1876: 

To substitute the silver for the paper is therefore to substitute a coin of less 
purchasing power for the fractional currency. The resumption of specie payments 
means that one dollar in currency shall purchase one dollar in gold. The existing 
paper is therefore nearer to specie payments than the pro silver coin. The 
substitution is therefore a step backward from and not a step forward to specio 
payments, and is therefore in direct violation of that clause of the New York dem- 
ocratic platform on which every democratic member from that State holds his seat 
on this ieee, to wit: “‘ Steady steps toward specie payments, no step backward.” 


I think, Mr. Chairman, that this statement will strike the country as 
the vision of a theorist rather than as a truth worthy of acceptance 
by the Government and the people. Why, sir, he boldly asserts that 
the substitution of silver coin (that is, specie) for the fractional paper 
currency (that is, a promise to pay specie) is no step toward specie 
payments. But, on the contrary, he says, it is a step backward; and 
not only so, but a step “which will tend to rob the laboring classes 
of a portion of the just compensation of their toil.” 

I desire to ask this scientific gentleman, who was elected without 
“any contributions of money” or without the demoralizing influence 
of “free liquor,” (he failed to tell us how many votes, if any, he ob- 
tained by denouncing the ‘ free-nigger Government,”) whether he 
has safe reason to believe that “the honest and trusting souls” which 
have put their faith in him indorse the anti-silver doctrine which he 
labored so hard to prove to be for the best interests of the laboring 
classes? 

My district is an agricultural one, and I represent as literally per- 
haps as does any other member the laboring classes, and I do not be- 
lieve my people will subscribe to his doctrine. The producers and 
consumers are alike benefited by good money, and suffer alike under 
a depreciated currency. My people want more money; but they ex- 
pect to get it in the legitimate way. They prefer greenbacks to wild- 

sat money. But they are not worshipers of the “R. B.,” rag baby. 
They long to return to gold and silver. Sir, the people know full well 
that paper currency is not money, but merely a — to pay money ; 
and when they shall have silver again they will feel that the promise 
is fulfilled, to the extent, at least, of the intrinsic value of the silver 
received. 

The colloquy between the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
Hoar} and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] is in- 
structive on this point: 

Mr. Hoar. The gentleman retains the floor, as I understand, for the purpose of 
answering a question which I wish to put. There is one respect in which I do not 
exactly understand his position. If you stamp something upon a piece of reer 
that has no value and compel the laboring-man to take it, 1 do not understand how 
you thereby do him a greater benefit than when re stamp precisely the same 
thing on a piece of silver, which has great value, and compel him to take it. How 
‘is it that the latter cheats the laboring-man, while the former does not! 

Mr. Ke.iey. I speak, sir, from facts rather than theories. I tell you that to 
day ¥ you can bay more gold with a greenback than with the same nominal amount 
in ver. 

Mr. Hoar. Will the a allow me to put my question in another form ! 
Suppose you take this piece of r made by the Government—paper costing com- 
paratively nothing—and tie this pices of silver to it or under it, would it be worth 
more or less to poor man w the gentleman says we are robbing; and if 
worth more, would it not continue to be worth just as much if you took away the 
paper and left the stamped silver? 


Now, if the object of the gentleman from New York (Mr. Hewi1T} 
was to prove that the increased supply of silver, the demand remain- 
ing the same, mene fe its value, we will all agree to that. Is this 
not equally true of wheat, iron, gold, and diamonds? 

The supply of gold is t; the demand is greater; hence its rise 
in value. The supply of silver is immense. Our silver mines are pro- 
ducing almost unlimited amounts of this beautiful metal. But the 
demand for it grows continually less; hence its diminution in value. 

Is silver worthless for coin because it will not bring so much per 
pound in the market as it did some years ago? Is it not the same 
metal it was then? Has it not the same white, shining luster, the 
same clear and silvery ring, the same specific pes Does it 
tarnish more easily now that it is discovered in large quantities, or 
will it be more easily counterfeited than in the days of the mysterious 
Swift, of Swift-mine notoriety? The old relations between gold an¢ 
silver may be somewhat changed; but can we not supply iu quantity 
to the latter what it lacks in quality ? 

Article 1, section 8 of the Constitution declares that Congress shall 
have power— 

To coin money, regulate the valuo thereof, and of foreign coin. 


Just now we seem to have too much silver. Why? The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania answers this question. He says: 


It is due not only to the enormous ction of the great Bonanza mines, nor to 
the recent disclosure of the fact that the Uncomphargre in southern ormiddle 


2 fixed value as compared with the world’s standard of value—gold—and, if possi. | Colorado is likely to yield lange emountoct silver than any of the mines of Nevada, 
tent 


ble, to a par with it. 


these causes has been the demonetization of silver 


for beyond and more 
Germany, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, and a the closing of the mints 
ver. 


b 
In a letter to one Mr. Cowdrey, written October 6, 1873, the President of the Latin monetary union against the coinage 
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It oceurs to me that gentlemen have argued on this floor that we 
should have a currency unlike any other in the world, and therefore 
plead for greenbacks and inflation. Since silver is demonetized by so 
many countries and our Bonanza mines are so numerous, does it not 
strike every one as being a favorable opportunity for the United 
States Government to adopt a currency that will have no temptation to 
vo abroad, and at the same time will represent labor and wealth, serve 
as the basis of a medium of exchange, eee not the medium itself, ) 
and one that will have intrinsic value as literal and real as that of 
wheat, iron, or gold? “It is an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 

But I desire to quote further on the subject of specie resumption. 
I am seeking after knowledge rather than attempting to teach. I 
find in the President’s fifth annual message, December 1, 1573, this 
terse expression : 

We can never have permanent prosperity until a specie basis is reached. 

In the same message he says: 

The exact medium is specie, the recognized medium of exchange the world over. 
That obtained, we shall have a currency of an exact degree of elasticity. If there 
be too much of it for the legitimate purposes of trade and commerce it will flow 
out of the country; if too little, the reverse will result. To hold what we have 


and to appreciate our currency to that standard is the problem deserving of the 
most serious consideration of Congress. 


In his sixth annual message, December 7, 1874, he says: 


Gold and silver are now the recognized medium of exchange the civilized world 
over, and to this we should return with the least practicable delay. 


Accompanying this message, the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
report, says: 

Credit, which necessarily enters largely into commercial transactions, can only 
be steady and secure when it has for its foundation a stable currency. The “vy 
of stability in money attaches only to coin, which, by common consent of mankind, 


is the medium of exchange, and toa paper currency representative of coin, because 
convertible into it at the will of the holder. 
* . - * o * * 


That which is of the highest importance is the adoption of the definite policy of 
resumption. 


. * . + . * * 

The enactment of a law having for its pu the substitution of a sound and 
stable medium of exchange for an irredeemable paper currency will tend to restore 
confidence, and thus cause a revival of industries and general business. 

REVIEW OF NATIONAL PLEDGES. 


A very brief review of our pledges must serve to demonstrate that 
we cannot avoid, in any honorable way, final resumption in gold and 
silvercoin. In 1868 the Supreme Court of the United States declares 
of legal-tenders that— 


These notes are obligations of the United States. 
Every one of them expresses upon its face an engagement of the nation to pay the 
bearer a certain sum. The do note is an engagement to pay a dollar, and the 
dollar intended is the coin dollar of the United States—a certain quantity in weight 


and fineness of gold or silver, authenticated as such by the stamp of the Govern 
ment. 


Their name imports obligation. 


On the 18th day of March, 1869, Congress declared by public act 
that— 


The United States solemnly pledges its faith to make provision at the earliest 
practicable period for the redemption of the United States notes in coin. 

On the 21st day of February, 1872, the labor-reform party, repre- 
senting twelve States, resolved— 

That the national debt should be paid in good faith. 

On May 1, 1872, the liberal republicans in convention in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, resolved— 

That the public credit must be sacredly maintained, and we denounce repudia- 
tion in every form and guise. A speedy return to specie payments is demanded 
alike by the highest considerations of commercial morality and honest government. 

Mr. Greeley, in his letter accepting the presidential nomination, 
after he had learned how the work of the liberal-republican conven- 
tion * was received in all parts of our great country,” declares, as if to 
remove any suspicions that might attach to his anticipated supporters 
from the lost cause, “that the public faith must at all hazards be 
maintained and the national credit preserved.” 

The national democratic convention assembled in Baltimore on July 
9, 1872, and, after re-adopting the principles already adopted at Cin- 
cinnati, renominated this same Mr. Greeley as its candidate for the 
Presidency. The democratic party is not pledged to repudiation. But 
the country does not seem to realize the fact. How can it, when such 
inflationists as my colleague from the Ashland district, who almost fills 
the place of the distinguished Henry Clay, is elected to Congress on 
a repudiation platform? Yet we remember how in times gone by the 
democratic leaders were wont to clamor for hard money. And is this 
democratic House to be decoyed into the supporting of a greenback 
theory which must work a great injury to the credit of the nation 
and postpone the revival of industries and a restoration of confidence? 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


| 1875, which pledged the faith of the Government to resumption on 


The regular republican convention assembled in Philadelphia June | 


5, 1872, declared : 
ant denounce the repudiation of the public debt in any form or disguise as a na- 
of the rates of interest upon the balance, and confidently expect that our excellent 
national currency will be perfected by a speedy resumption of specie payments 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hopeful and earnest in the work 
of resumption; and the President renews his oft-repeated recom- 
mendations for the benefit of each Congress. 

In accordance with the suggestions of the President, the pledges 


of all ee parties, the solemnly plighted faith of the United States, 
and the 


| $8 per day to $3,000 per annum. 
crime; we witness with pride the reduction of the principal of the debt and 
| War measure, 


and after January 1, 1879. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, after we have gone thus far, gentlemen 
are to be found on this floor who are bold enough to ask us to violate 
these pledges, and to advocate that which will destroy the public credit 
and end ultimately in repudiation and our national dishonor. I for 
one can encourage no such doctrine. I shall stand by the honest pol- 
icy to which the nation is pledged. I believe it to be our solemn and 
unavoidable duty to supply any additional legislation which may be 
necessary to bring about specie payments by January 1, 1879. 

The Secretary of the Treasury asks for it. The President concurs 
in his recommendation, and adds that— 


It will be a source of great gratification to me to be able to approve any measure 
ot Congress looking effectively toward securing resumption. 

The question now is, what shall we do? What can this Congress 
do to hasten the day of renewed confidence, revival of business, and 
renewed prosperity? We cannot go backward. The bridges are 
burned and it is easier to go forward. It is manlier to go forward. 
Every consideration of honesty and commercial morality demands that 
we advance in the direction of specie payments. Shall we hesitate 
and delay longer or shall we act at once and thus put to rest the doubts 
of an anxious and waiting nation? Let us perform our duty like 
men. The country will honor us for it, and our future prosperity will 
satisfy coming generations of the wisdom of our action. 

THE REDUCTION OF SALARIES. 

Mr. Chairman, I now desire to offer a few remarks on the bill (H. 
R. No. 2571) making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government for the year ending June 30, 
1877, and for other purposes. The reduction of high salaries meets 
my hearty approbation and will receive my cheerful support. I hope 
the committee are a unit and in earnest, and will convince the coun- 
try of their sincerity by a general reduction of the disproportionate 
salaries received by Senators and Members of Congress before mak- 
ing reductions elsewhere. Charity begins at home, and economy and 
reform must begin with the representatives of the people. But I have 
seen enough in my brief public service to convince me that a bill to 
increase salaries would meet with much less opposition here than one 
to reduce salaries, which any man must see are not on a level with 
salaries paid in private life and by private corporations. Sir, the 
people demand a more rigid economy; and if we cannot or will not 
conduct their business on business principles, why then we must give 
place to those who can. 

Iam well aware that the surroundings here in this city are not 
favorable to any proposed reduction of salaries. When salaries of 
Senators and Members and officials are reduced, the owners of prop- 
erty and proprietors of hotels, ram-shops, gambling-hells, and other 
places of amusement are losers as well as those affected directly. 
There is no influence here that is lent to a reduction of salaries. On 
the contrary, every influence is brought to bear on Congressmen here 
to induce them to increase the salary of somebody or everybody hold- 
ing office. There is but one guiding star for us, and that is a strict 
adherence to our own convictions of right and a carrying out of what 
we know to be the will of the people. 

Now, this democratic House proposes to make certain reductions. 
The republican members should not throw any obstructions in the 
way of reform or retrenchment. It would be a grave error to make 
such an attempt. All that we can ask of the committee is consist- 
ency : a reduction which will strike all alike. We must show by our 
votes that we are for any and every reformatory measure, come from 
whatever source it may. 

It is true that social life in Washington is an expensive luxury. It 
is becoming more and more expensive every year. As salaries increase 
the desires to be gratified are proportionately increased. I do not 
believe that the people of*this country would submit to the burden- 
tome tariff and revenue laws now in force if they realized how disin- 
serested we are in protecting the Treasury, if they could see the ex- 
travagance of vanity and the prevalence of selfish motives that obtain 
in this city of high life and social corruption. Nothing is done with- 
out a selfish end in view. Notbing is truly social; all is vanity and 
selfishness. No one regards true economy; everybody studies filch- 
ing; yet the people who are taxed for the support of these parasites 
and metropolitan lazzaroni have only “their homely joys and destiny 
obscure.” 

President John Adams expressed a public sentiment when he said : 

But let us take warning and give it to our children. Whenever vanity and gay 
ety, alove of pomp and dress, furniture, equipage buildings, great company, ©x 
pensive diversions, and elegant entertainments get the better of the principles and 
judgments of men or women, there is no knowing where they will stop, nor into 
what evils, natural, moral or political, they will lead us 

The people did not think favorably of the increase of salary from 
The increase from $3,000 to $5,000 

It was submitted to as any othe 
And when salaries were increased a third time, and 
the members of Congress the chief beneticiaries, the whole country 


per annum was still less pleasing. 


| aroe* as one man and said, “I am amazed at and disgusted with the 


sincere desire of the people, an act was passed January 14, | down,” while bloody treason sorely troubled us. 


avariciousness of Congress. What? Another increase of salary from 
$5,000 to $7,500; our franking priv‘lege cut off and its value placed to 
the credit of our honorable (?) Congressmen?” O, what a spectacle 
was there, my countrymen! “Then I, and you, and all of us fell 
But the war is over 
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now; greenbacks, we are told, are better than silver coin, and there 
is no longer any good reason why we should not return to the stand- 
ard of salaries paid before the war. 

REPLY TO MB. RANDALL. 


In view of the attempt to silence me, made some days since by a 
entleman from Pennsylvania, I hope the House will indulge me ina 
ew words of personal defense. The gentleman [Mr. RANDALL] to 

whom I refer had used harsh language toward this side, when, with 

his consent, I asked him a question which I thought involved a prin- 
ciple of consistency. For the information of those who were then 
absent I quote a part of the Recorp. Mr. RANDALL said: 


Gentlemen on the other side preach economy, but when we propose to practice it 
they throw every possible obstacle in our way. That is their attitude to-day to- 
ward all our appropriation bills. They tell the people in one breath that they want 
economy, and then they condemn and sneer at every man who undertakes to en- 
force economy in its practical effects. I em glad to say that to this remark there 
are some honorable exceptions, for I should be derelict in my duty if I did not state 
that members of the Committee on Appropriations from the other side of the House 
have in the main and almost entirely co-operated with members of the committee 
on this side in these very reductions. 


Mr. Wuire. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 
Mr. RanpDaLL. Yes, sir 


Mr. Wuite There are two questions I would like to ask. First, did I under- 


stand the gentleman to say that he realized the fact that the country condemned 
his vote on the *‘ back-salary grab?"’ 


Mr. RaNDALL. Well, now, it is none of your business what the country realized 
or what I realized. I have made my statement in that connection. ? 
Mr. Wuirs. I want to ask the gentleman another question: Does he not think 


the country would have more belief in his sincerity in regard to this matter if that 
money were now refunded ! 


Mr. Ranvaut. That is none of your business, sir. 

Mr. Waite. The country will judge of the matter. 

Mr. RANDALL. My people have over and over again approved me in this place, and 
when I shall do aught here except what becomes a Representative they will take 
care to consign me back. I took that salary ; the law gave ittome; my people have 


approved of me since ; and it does not lie in the power of any miserable man here to 
talk about my conscience. 


This effort on the pant of a gentleman of recognized ability to 
crush a young member was as unkind as his outburst of scornful 
indignation was unwarranted. If the gentleman meant to insinuate 
that I was “miserable” because I feared the reduction of my salary, 
he unfortunately selected the wrong subject upon whom to vent his 
spleen. 

I think that I could furnish ample proof, if it were necessary, to 
show that I am in favor of a large reduction in the expenses of the 
Government. Not a reckless cutting down for party purposes, but a 
systematic and practicable reduction in accordance with the princi- 
ples which regulate business men in the interest of true economy and 
genuine reform. On January 13, 1876, I had the honor of introducing 
a bill which, imperfect as it was, indicated a remedy for our business 
distress, and which, if adopted, would prove an important move in 
the direction of specie payments. That bill proposed a reduction of 
20 per cent. of the salaries received by the President, Senators, Mem- 
bers, and all officials receiving more than $1,500 a year. 

If that bill was “excellent and its object admirable,” as one gen- 
tleman sneeringly remarked it was, why were there only twenty-five 
persons in this House willing to support the bill? No, sir; this House 
is not for any reduction which strikes the salaries of its own mem- 
bers. Every day this fact is becoming more clearly evident. Neither 
the members on thatside nor on this show a willingness to come down 
to the economical basis consistent with republican simplicity and our 
duty in the exigency of hard times. 

But there are members on this floor who are sincerely in favor of 
retrenchment by reduciug salaries, cutting off luxuries and the means 
of extravagance. Without boasting, I can say that I am one of that 
number, and am so from a solemn conviction of duty. And in spite 
of the taunts and jeers which may come from those who have never 
known the slow process of earning money by hard labor, who have 
no higher conception of Government than that of a charitable insti- 
tution for extorting taxes from plain country people to be lavishly 
distributed among city idlers and those who through political influ- 
ence suck the public “ pap,” I shall cheerfully vote for every measure 
which promises to reduce taxes, improve our credit, and lead us to 
specie resumption. 

With all kindness toward the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I be 
to quote a few passages from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which 
hope will be harmonized and interpreted for the information of the 
common people, one of whom I am. 

In the House on February 24, 1873, the appropriation bill known to 
the country as the salary-grab steal being under consideration, Mr. 
RANDALL, of Pennsylvania, said: 


Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is any occasion for an exhibition of excessive 
virtue on this question; nor is there any good cause fora flutter. It may not be 
amiss for me to recall at this time a little experience I have had in this connection. 
I was here in 1865-'66, and upon a call of the yeas and nays I was one of three men 
on this floor who voted to increase the congressional salary from $3,000 to $5,000 a 
year. I did so for the reason (which I told my people at home) that I thought I was 
worth the increased sum ; that I knew I spent more. 

. . * * * . * 

I am in favor of the increase now proposed. One of my reasonsis that if will 
put members of Congress beyond temptation by giving them an adequate you 
will pass fewer subsidy bijls. I believe we earn the §7,500 for which I ropose to 
vote; if I did not so believe I would not vote for it. * * * Now, Mr. Chairman 
on that particular principle I believe I am right; I believe I earn that money ; and 


if my constituents are not willing to me what I earn they had better find some 
other Representative. awe - 
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And again, March 1, 1873, on this same subject of salary steal, he 
says: 
Upon that question I have uttered no doubtful sound and have made no doubtful 


record in this House. I have declared to the country and to m 
I believed I have earned $7,500 a year since I have been in this 
I could not live here for leas with my family with any sort of decency. 

Where was this gentleman when the vote was taken to repeal the in- 
famous salary-grab, with its “retroactive increase steal?” Did he not 
then know the wish of the people? He had had seven months for re- 
flection and quiet meditation, and yet when a vote was taken “to carry 
out the decision of the people upon this subject and utterly wipe out 
all the effects, consequences, and benefits” that had been derived by 
members of Congress, this virtuous and conscientiously sensitive head- 
light of the democratic party, who is leading this reform movement, 
took great care to cast his vote in such a manner as to let the ill-got- 
ten gain remain in his pocket. 

Why did he not repent of his sin and return the money like other 
entlemen? O,no; the democrats were in the minority then on this 
oor, and of course were, as they contended, not responsible for any- 

thing. Their position was like unto that of a certain Jew merchant. 
He was making a sale of clothing to a farmer. His customer was re- 
luctant and indifferent, and this Jew was offering inducements to 
effect asale. Finally he said: “ Mein freand, I tells you de truth ; I vill 
sell you dese goots fiir dwenty tollars, und dat ish 10 percent. pelow 
cost.” The customer declared that he did not desire to purchase any- 
thing below cost. He wished to allow the merchant a moderate proiit. 
The Jew replied, “ Vell, I tells you how it vas ; dese goots pelongs toa 
rich old uncle of mein, und I ish drying to preak him up.” Are we to 
understand that this was the attitude of the late democratic minority ? 
| Let us compare the votes both on the passage and the repeal of the 
salary-grab act. 

On the passage of the salary-grab act in the House the vote stood— 
yeas: 51 democrats, 52 republicans; nays: 33 democrats, 51 republi- 
cans; not voting: 24 democrats, 29 republicans. In the Senate on 
the passage of the bill the vote stood—yeas: 12 democrats, 24 repub- 
licans; nays: 5 democrats, 22 republicans; not voting : 2 democrats, 
8 republicans. 

On the repeal of the salary-grab act the vote stood in the House— 
eas: 75 democrats, 150 republicans; nays: 11 democrats, 14 repub- 
icans; not voting: i1 pry § bm rma pom In the Senate the 

vote on repeal stood—yeas: 10 ocrats, 40 republicans; nays: 4 
democrats, 4 republicans; not voting: 7 democrats, 7 republicans. 

I call this a better (rather a worse) grab showing for the demo- 
crats than for the republicans, especially when we consider the large 
republican majority then in Congress. And yet the republican party 
was denounced for passing that act ; nor have I any knowledge of but 
one distinguished democrat who ever sought to claim any of the 
honor of that act except the gentleman from Roenste, [Mr. STEPHENS, } 
late vice-president of the so-called Confederate States of America. 
On the discussion of the repeal of the salary-grab he said : 

I was utterly astonished the other day when some gentleman undertook to speak 

of this question as a party question. In Sa neither y is responsible 
for the measure of the increase of salary at the last seasion. I believe that the de 


mocracy, in the proportion of according to the analysis I have seen, are as 
much responsible for it as the nodlinen 


There was at least one entire delegation that took the increased 
salary grab and = it; and the wrath of the people of that State— 
Kentucky—waxed hot. 

Some idea of the feeling of indignation that was felt throughout 
Kentucky on account of the passage of the “ retroactive increase sal- 
ary-grab act” may be gathered from the following resolution, adopted 
by the senate of that State by a vote of 21 to 9, to wit: 

Resolved, That the condact of the members of one who voted for and sanc- 
tioned the of said act is reprehensible in the highest degree, and meets with 
the =a proval and condempation of this General Assembly, and should 
be rebuked by every patriot in the land, irrespective of party. 

I am sorry to say that after careful investigation I have been un- 
able to discover where any one of that democratic delegation, from 
Adams and Beck down through the list, failed to take or ever returned 


constituents that 
, and that 


to the Treasury any part of salary grab. But Kentucky is a dem- 
ocratic State, always for honest reform and rigid economy. See how 


sincerely and honestly a granger slature of that State elected a 
little while ago the inconsistent rmer, Hon. J. B. Beck, to the 
United States Senate. Only a democratic Btate can survive such fit- 
———- — filling. sa - a ‘ ; 
ut, by way of paren’ ight here allow me to remind gentle- 
men of a fact which cee not been discovered to the country 
by the patriotic course of unbroken delegations of members from 
that State which I have the honor in here to represent. It is 
this: that Kentucky never rebelled, never seceded; that for every 
one who stole away to join the armies of a wicked rebellion there 
were two brave men who cheerfully marched under the flag of their 
country to die if need be for the cause of the Union. And I predict 
that the day is not far distant when the honest Whigs and Union- 
lovirg people of my State will remand to private life their party 
leaders who do teo much for a and too little for the de- 
velopment and best interests of country. It is something of this 
same kind of purity and virtue which seems in these latter days to 
control the action of the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
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who has charge of the legisiative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion bill. 

How is it that he can live on a forty-five hundred dollar salary now 
when he could not live on less than $7,500 in 1873? He said he could 
not live in “any sort of decency” for less than $7,500 then. 

Can a Congressman live $3,000 a year cheaper now than he could 
in 1873? Or has the chairman of this committee concluded to live in 
a sort of indecency for the sake of a little party clap-trap for the com- 
ing presidential election? Like the frog, he “goes it with a jerk.” 

Of all the funny things that live 
In woodland, marsh, or bog, 

That creep the und, or fly the air, 
The funniest is the frog. 

The frog—the scientifickest 
Of nature’s handiwork— 


The frog, that neither walks nor runs, 
But goes it with a jerk. 


Gentlemen should not fall into the error of supposing that because 
two events are contemporaneous the one must necessarily be the cause 
and the other the effect. Nor can the people be made to believe such 
nonsense. The idea that the American people intended to show their 
approval of the democratic doctrines by giving to the opposition the 
control of this House is a vain hallucination entertained by the credu- 
lous politician, and can be imposed upon the ignorant voter only. 

The effort which the democratic side of this House is making to 
prove to the country that they alone are honest and to them should 
be intrusted the contrel of this Government is in very bad taste. The 
fact that aiders and abettors of a gigantic and wicked rebellion should 
sit on committees to investigate ante bellum democrats is a singular 
one. I refer particularly to the Belknap affair. 

Knowing as I did of a charge of corruption made against Hon. 
Green Adams, now Chief Clerk of this House, while he was Sixth Audi- 
tor of the Treasury, for appropriating several thousands of dollars to 
his own use which should have been paid into the Treasury, since 
the money was the proceeds of the sales of waste-paper which be- 
longed to the Government—I say that being cognizant of these facts, 
it struck me as a little bit amusing that this man Green Adams 
should be the officer of this pure democratic House to carry articles 
of impeachment for high crimes and misdemeanors from here over to 
the Senate. He was a republican then, but you took him from us and 
reward him with a high office. 

God grant that the democratic party may continue to bid for our 
bad men, and by and by the sober, honest, and true reformers of that 
party will abandon such corrupt associations. God grant that we 
may purify the republican party, and prove ourselves worthy of the 
association and earnest support of the sober, the honest, the law- 
abiding, and true men of this our common country. 

Credit mobiliers, Sanborn contracts, and Pendleton contracts ; 
the sale of cadetships, and post-traderships, and salary-grabs, (for 
services never rendered,) are all disgraceful things, which bring the 
blush of shame to the face of every believer in strict economy and 
honest government. 

But the thinking people of this vast country will not fail to take 
the exact measure of these insincere reformers who will not allow 
any “miserable man” to talk about their consciences. Methinks I 
hear the intelligent plain people saying: “Thou blind Pharisee, 
cleanse first that which is within the cup and platter, that the out- 
side of them may be clean also.” The role which you assume you 
cannot play. The people are peeping behind the scene and laughing 
at the guise which is intended to conceal your true inwardness. As 
in New Hampshire so you shall hear all over this broad land: “ Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like unto 
whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are 
within full of dead men’s bones and all uncleanness.” 

In my humble opinion the “tidal wave” which swept over the coun- 
try in 1874, and which swept over the hills of Southeastern Kentucky 
in a contrary direction, was a wave of righteous indignation, evidently 
intended to kill off certain would-be leaders with a view to supply- 
ing their places, in the early future, with better men. The “tidal 
wave” was merely the execution of a traditionary threat beautifully 
expressed by the poet thus: 

And will ye muzzle the free-born— 
The man—the owner of the sod, 


Who “ gives the grazing ox his meat,” 
? And you—bis servants here—your seat? 
7 * * * . 


Hear us, or from us ye will hear! 

Beware! a desperate game ye play! 
The men that thicken in your rear, 

Kings though ye be—may not be scorned, 
Look to your move! your stake! Ye're warned. 


The opposition majority here to-day is evidence of the frown of 
an insulted people, not of an intended elevation to power of the 
Rotesngunante and discordant elements improperly called the demo- 
cratic party. 

The principles of the republican party are as dear to the American 


heart ee they were at the hour of the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln ; 


and a transmigration ; an internal purification, and a public approval 


of a distrusted opposition which is toso large adegree cémposed of those 
who are anxious for repudiation. The republican party is still the 





















Lincoln ; and he is a blind observer of passing events who fails 
to discriminate between a growth and a transition ; a sloughing off 


party of reform and progress. lis sun is not setting. It is gaming 
new strength, and retains the confidence of an intelligent people. 


Truth crushed to earth shall rise again: 
The eiernal years of Ged are hers ; 
Bat Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 

And dies among his wershipers. 


REDUCE ALL SALARIES ALIKE. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of reductng salaries. I believe 


that Senators and Congressmen and clerks, with very few exceptions, 
are overpaid. Of all these public servants the large majority of them 
are getting more pay for less work than their talent and skill would 
command in private life ; and that too at a time when thousands are 
begging for employment at low rates of wages. 


Sir, if we preach economy we must practice economy. If the people 


are required to cut off luxuries and are taxed till they have not the 
means to gratify their desires, then we, too, must limit our expendi- 
tures, cease to be extravagant, and apply the revenues collected to 
the payment of principal and interest of the public debt. Such a 
course will encourage our depressed and tax-ridden people. Wise 
statesmanship demands it of us. 


Mr. Chairman, after we have reduced our own salaries to the point 


that will cover our actual losses and necessary expenses without ex- 
travagance, then, sir, we can with reason apply the satme principle to 
the subordinates in the several Departments. 


As to how much shall be taken from the salary of each clerk, assist- 


ant, or chief in these Departments, that is a question for after con- 
sideration. In my own opinion that matter should be left to the head 
of each Department. There can be no reasonable doubt that the sys- 


tem of first, second, third, and fourth class clerks is all wrong. Espe- 
cially is this true when promotion from one class to another depends 


entirely upon political influence. And it is equally true that few if 


any of those classes of clerks could earn one-half of their present sal- 
aries in any of the vocations of private life, and that lady clerks should 
receive as arule but $900 a year fordoing similar work to that for which 
gentlemen receive $1,200, $1,400, $1,600, and $1,800, respectively, is an 
unjust discrimination and is an outrage and disgrace to the nation. 

This is the bloodiest shame ; 

The vilest stroke ; 

The wildest savagery, 

That ever wall-eyed wrath, 

Or starin, 8, 

Presented to the tears of soft remorse. 

All clerks below chiefs and assistants should be appointed for life or 
during good behavior, and the whole subject of compensation for skill 
and talent should be left to the heads of the Departments; and they 
should pay salaries commensurate with those received for similar work 
performed in private life. Ladies and gentlemen of talent and skill 
should receive such pay as experts alone can command. Like work, 
like salaries ; businesson business principles ; have no favored classes ; 
and put the pay of Senators and Members just high enough to defray 
all lawful and necessary expenses, and at the same time low enough 
to offer no mercenary temptation to any one. If we will do these 
things we shall have done the will of the people. The fast and riotous 
way of living indulged in here by overpaid officials, whose extrava- 
gance in outward show is aped by the poorest paid subordinate is not 
approved of by the plain people who are the bone and sinew and life 
of the nation. 

As I have said before, so say I again, that I shall give my support to 
all-measures of practicable retrenchment and true reform, for these 
are the steps which will bring us tospecie resumption. Then we shall 
have honest dealing with honest money; and we shall prosper, be- 
cause then confidence and enterprise will be restored. And the money 
that we save shall go to the honest payment of the public debt, pen- 
sioning the widows and orphans of soldiers, equalization of bounties, 
to the improvement of rivers, and development of the country, and 
to defraying the necessary expenses of the Government. To arrive 
at specie payments and the economical administration of the Govern- 
ment, and to encourage the sound business interests of the country 
are the great questions desorving our most careful consideration. 


Subsidiary Silver Coin. 


SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE W. CATE, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 31, 1876, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2450) to provide for a deficiency in the Printing and Engrav- 
ing Bureau of the Treasury Department aud for the issue of silver coin of the 
United States in place of fractional currency. 

Mr. CATE. Mr. Speaker, this bill is a very important one, affecting 
the people more intimately than any other measure before Congress 
at this session. The poorer class, that class which measures its daily 
use of money with the fractional currency, will feel beneficially or 
otherwise the influence of this measure more keenly perhapsthan those 
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the magnitude of whose business enables them to handle large sums 
of money. But it is important to all classes, the rich as well as poor, 
that the volume of fractional or small-change currency be large and 
beyond the reach of those influences that so often derange and de- 
moralize the currency common to the world because it is indispensa- 
ble in the transactions of daily life. There is nothing to take its place ; 
no substitute known to the laws of trade has been found to take the 
place of fractional currency. If there is a scarcity, or none at all, the 
inconvenience must be submitted to until a supply can be had. Not 
so with the money of the country. If there is a scarcity of that, its 
place is measurably supplied with checks, drafts, notes, and bills of 
exchange, so that business goes along and does not experience the 
inconvenience that is felt in every shop throughout the land when 
there is a dearth of small change. Therefore, in proposing measures 
by which the fractional currency is to be supplied, the important ele- 
ments stability and permanency must not be lost sight of. 

This bill directs the Secretary of the Treasury to issue silver coins of 
the United States in the redemption of the fractional currency until 
the whole volume of fractional currency shall be so redeemed, and 
its supporters claim that it isa first step toward an early resump- 
tion of specie payment. I do not so regard it. I cannot see that it 
has any such relation to the great question of the resumption of 
specie payment. No gentleman has explained how the substitution 
of silver for our fractional currency has any relation or bearing on 
that question. Suppose forty or fifty million dollars in paper frac- 
tional currency is burned up, and the like amount of halves, quarters, 
and dimes of silver goes into circulation in its place, would it have any 
influence on the value of the paper money of the country? Of course 
not the slightest; and no man can demonstrate that it would have 
any tendency to hasten the day desired by everybody when gold and 
legal-tenders shall have the same purchasing power. Weare told that 
the Secretary has been buying silver and coming it until he has in his 
vaults twelve to fifteen million dollars in silver coin, which he would 
use in complying with the provisions of this bill. 

Now I have no objection to putting this coin in circulation at once; 
let the Seeretary pay it out in discharge of any obligations against 
the United States, and allow it to circulate along with and side by 
side with the paper fractional currency; that will be a cheap and 
expeditious way of testing its staying qualities. If it remains in cir- 
culation, we may still further pursue the experiment; but if I appre- 
hend it, it will speedily disappear. Weshall have lost nothing in the 
simple act of putting the silver in circulation. Butif it is astep toward 
an early resumption of specie payment, have the people demanded 
that? Is it not a fact that from all over this land there has come up 
to us a demand for the repeal of the resumption act, an unconditional 
repeal? so that, viewed in the light of being astep toward specie pay- 
ment, I am certain this measure will not be approved of. The fact 
is the people are satisfied with the currency we now have; if they 
can have enough of it to answer the demands of business, they will 
be content. 

Two principal objections to the passage of this bill present them- 
selves: First, that you cannot float a currency of silver at this time 
in this country, not until gold and silver, the acknowledged standard 
currency of the world, stand on a level here. So long as silver is any- 
where a legal tender in payment of coin debts, so long will there be a 
demand for it that will destroy the stability and uniformity of the vol- 
ume of any silver currency we may attempt to establish. When gold 
and silver shall be upon a common level we shall be able to maintain a 
currency of silver coins, but until that time shall arrive it cannot be 
done. While with us it is at so large a discount and at par with gold 
elsewhere, will it not be gathered up and sent away? It is folly to 
suppose that it will not be exported if it is worth more abroad than 
it is worth here. By what means shall we prevent its exportation? 
Why, everybody knows we cannot prevent that, however much we 
may desire to, 

The Secretary has been coining and keeping coins a long time, until 
millions have been accumulated, and its depreciation has caused a 
loss of several hundred thousands of dollars, all of which might have 
been saved by paying it out in discharge of any demands against the 
Government where gold was not required, and during all the time 
this silver has been accumulating and shrinking in value as compared 
with gold the Secretary might have put that silver in circulation. 
Now, why did he not do so?’ The answer is, because he knew that it 
would be gathered up and shipped out of the country, because it is 
worth more elsewhere than it is worth here. He acknowledged the 
force of arguments which the friends of this bill ignore but do not 
attempt to controvert; they do not attempt to tell us why the silver 
putin circulation will not be gathered up and sent away if there is 
a profit in so doing. 

Why did England, having a large sum of money to pay, decide to 
pay it in silver when she had not the silver with which to make the 
aren instead of using her own gold or the Bank of England notes 

or that purpose? The answer isso plain that he who runs may read: 
because it was cheaper, because it would take less of her gold to pay 
the debt by tirst turning it into American silver, and applying that 
in discharge of the debt, than by using her gold directly to that pur- 
pose. One hundred dollars in British gold will buy $120 of our sil- 
ver, not intending to be exact, but approximately that. Now, with 
that margin existing between gold ond silver, does it need argument 


to show that our silver coins will “hie away” across the water as 
fast as we turn them out of our vaults? The fact that on a recent 
occasion England appeared on the Pacific coast a competitor of Mr. 
Bristow shows that this matter is well understood; and the same 
practice will be resorted to whenever an honest penny can be made 
by it. 

“But to revert again to the action of the Secretary in not putting 
silver in circulation as required by law. Mr. Hewitt, of New York, 
stated that the law left it discretionary with the Secretary whether 
he would issue the silver or not. I do not so understand the law. It 
not only authorizes but requires him to put in circulation small coins 
in the redemption of an equal amount of the paper fractional currency 
in circulation, and for the purpose of procuring the silver necessary to 
carry out the provisions of the act he is authorized to use any surplus 
revenues of the Government not otherwise appropriated, and to sel] 
for the same purpose 5 per cent. Government bonds. Under this law, 
there being of course no surplus revenues at the disposal of the Sec- 
retary, he, as the law contemplated he would do, proceeded to issue 5 
per cent. bonds, and sell the same and invest the proceeds in silver 
for coinage. 

Now, the objectionable feature of this law, and in regard to which 
the Secretary should have exercised a discretion, if he had any at all, 
in favor of the people, is the provision allowing the issue of bonds, 
and there is no possible doubt but he is just as much obliged, under 
this law, to issue the coins as to issue the bonds and buy the silver. 
If he had refused to buy this silver and issue bonds for it, he would 
have been entitled to the thanks of the country. But why he felt 
bound to buy silver on a falling market and then decline to issue it 
until we have lost by depreciation more than a million dollars is to 
me inexplicable. He had the like authority in both cases and the 
like discretion. Why, then, does he require legislation still further 
directing him to issue this silver coin? I answer, because, knowing 
the consequences, he will not take the ne without a fur- 
ther act of Congress; because, in the words of the Nation, he knows 
“the subsidiary silver coin which it is proposed to issue here will 
leave the country as certain as water will flow down hill.” 

Another reason why he did not issue the silver was that he is only 
allowed to float 20 per cent. more coin certificates than he has gold 
and silver on hand; therefore, if he pays out the twelve to fifteen 
million silver now in the vaults, will he not be compelled to redeem 
the gold certificates outstanding to the amount of $18,000,000; the 
last statement showing but $28,000,000 in coin all told, and $33,000,000 
coin certificates outstanding. Now, if this is so, and the law is com- 
plied with, these coin certificates must be redeemed if the silver is 

mit in circulation, and the Secretary has not the gold to do it with. 

Vith these facts staring him in the face, is there wonder that so able 
a man should hesitate to take the responsibility and should prefer to 
throw it upon this Congress? It seems to me that the hesitation of 
a man who possesses in so eminent degree the confidence of the coun- 
try and so much more likely to form correct conclusions in regard to 
this question should lead this House to hesitate before again requir- 
ing him to do that which he has declined to do under a law as 
obligatory upon him as this measure will be if it shall become a law. 
The great error was in not refusing to execute the act at all. 

Silver is being continually taken from our shores ; only a day or two 
ago the Java steamship took a large amount, and it must continue 
to be so, continue to be an article of exportation, so long as it is worth 
more elsewhere than it is worth here. It goes in virtue of the inexor- 
able laws of trade that cannot be overthrown by the theorizing plati- 
tudes of politicians. Suppose any extraordinary demand forsilver shall 
at any time occur in the Old World, such for instance as the remone- 
tization of silver by Germany, which is not unlikely to occur, would 
uot the demand be so great as to sweep our small change out of the 
country in a single day? If our paper money shall be worth less than 
silver, our own people will hoard the silver to an extent that will cause 
a serious inconvenience ; indeed my own experience teaches me that 
with paper and silver at par, silver coin will be sought for and hoarded 
by our foreign-born population, who as a rule prefer coin, and you 
will find that whenever and wherever coin and paper circulate side 
by side they will make all their purchases with paper, using in every 
instance such denomination of paper as will require change in return, 
and then hoarding the change. This done in localities largely peopled 
with this class will make small change scarce. Therefore, ooking 
at this question in the most favorable light, I can see no possible hope 
of keeping our silver at home if we put it in circulation until gold 
and silver shall stand upon a common level. 

Iam unalterably opposed to any further issue of bonds. A hun- 
dred millions in gold is required to pay the annual interest on the 

ublic debt. It comes from the hard earnings of the people, a tax on 

abor to that extent; and it is one of the cardinal Reaidites of the 
party to which I belong at home that the interest-bearing debt of 
this Government shall not be further increased in diminishing the 
non-interest-bearing debt. Yet this bill contemplates just that, and 
to the unknown extent of keeping up a silver fractional currency of 
say $50,000,000 continually subject to the inroads of the “ bulls and 
bears” and the demands for exportation. A constant drain will set 
in the moment the first issue is made, which will have to be supplied 
by a further issye, involving, of course, the further issue of bonds; 
gradually but stirely transforming the products of the silver mines 
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into the gold bonds of the United States, yreatly to the benefit and 
advantage of the already rich owners of those mines, but to the injury 
of everybody else. . : 

With every possible respect for the opinion of others, it seems to 
me that no reasons have been assigned for the adoption of this 
measure, and no man has attempted to controvert the objections that 
hive been urged against the impossibility of maintaining such a cur- 
rency in uniform volume, or at all, except by the continual purchase 
and coinage of silver to keep page with the drainage caused by the 
export demand and hoarding by ourown people. The fractional cur- 
rency needs to be permanent and ample in volume, and for that rea- 
son if for none other it should be a national currency, that is confined 
within the jurisdiction of the power issuing it, so that it might not 
be subject to the influences that, operating upon a currency common 
to the world, or based on a money common to the world, produces fluc- 
tuations both in volume and value. The volume of the small change 
ought to be beyond the reach of suchinfluences. Let it be the money 
of this country, for which there will be no demand elsewhere ; one 
that is money nowhere else. It will answer our purpose just as well, 
and the amount in circulation can easily be kept in sufficient volume 
to answer the wants of trade. 

I do not think the time has come when it will be safe to retire our 
present fractional currency and substitute for it a money for which 
there isa demand the world over. It has fulfilled the demands of 
trade; no inconvenience has arisen from its use ; and I think the coun 
try is satistied. It posseses in full the only essential elements in a frac- 
tional currency, convenience, sufficient volume, and convertibility in 
case of redundancy. What more is necessary? But it is claimed by 
the silver men that it istoo expensive. But it has been demonstrated 
on this floor that it is not more expensive’than silver when we take 
into consideration the interest we shall be continually paying on the 
bonds issued in its purchase. It is worth while to consider upon this 
point that the cost of the a fractional currency is wholly for mate- 
rial and labor, the cost of which is explained here at home among our 
own people. By the recent suspension of the Printing and Engravy- 
ing Bureau some fifteen hundred persous were thrown out of employ- 
ment, a large portion of whom have families dependent upon them 
for support, and all are in destitute circumstances. Many even now 
are objects of charity ; a collection was taken up for them in most 
of the churches here last Sunday, and this fact stares us in the face, 
that some provisions must be made for these people so unceremo- 
niously thrown out of an employment in which they had for years 
been engaged, and which they no doubt supposed was permanent, 
and compelled to apply for support to the too-often cold charity of 
the world; these people are beggars through the unexpected action 
of the Government, against which no one would expect them to pro- 
vide. 

Now, inthe absence of any controlling principle involving the econ- 
omy of our finance management, is it not the partof wisdom to go on 
with our present system, thereby securing in the future, as we have 
had in the past, a convenient and sufficient small-change currency, as 
cheap at least as the silver coins can be furnished, besides furnishing 
without any loss to the country these hundreds of poor people the 
means of earning their daily bread. On the other hand, if this bill 
shall become a law, we may reasonably expect—I say reasonably ex- 
pect because no man on this floor has attempted a denial—a currency 
less convenient, less steady and equable in volume, to-day enough and 
to-morrow all gone, and, in addition to a bonded debt already so large 
as to threaten the country with bankruptcy, hundreds of millions of 
gold-interest-bearing bonds to go into the hands of the money-kings 
who absorb all the profits of labor and are eating at the vitals of this 
people. No; let us avert the evils likely to ensue in the adoption of 
this measure by making a speedy appropriation to set the suspended 
department at work, thereby furnishing labor to those who are beseech- 
ing on every hand for an opportunity to work. 

limpugn the motives of no man, but I believe this to bea move in the 
interest of the great silver mines of the country, an attempt to create 
ademand for silver by bringing the Government into the market as a 
purchaser, and through it to supply the world with silver. Silver has 
beena “drag” forsome time at getting no better ; the ownersof the 


great Bonanza mines are becoming alarmed ; it is proposed to com- 
pel the Secretary of the Treasury to do that which his judgment tells 
him he ought not to do, what the people have not demanded and do 
not want, what he has refused to do under a Jaw just as obligatory as | 
this will be. Who is demanding this measnre outside of these Halls? 
Nobody, absolutely nobody, but the men who have silver bullion on 
a falling market, that they are anxious to exchange for United States 


gold bonds. But,I repeat, waiving all other considerations, we are 
not in a condition to enter upon this experiment. The Treasury is 
empty; the revenues have fallen off, while the interest account has 
been increased by this foolish attempt at silver resumption ; there is 
but little gold in the Treasury, and the full amount of coin certiti- 
cates ae 

In conclusion I offer the opinion that this measure and all others 
that contemplate the farther issue of gold bonds will meet the un- 
qualified disapproval of the people; and that any increase of the 
interest-bearing debt of this nation for the mere purpose of reducing 
the debt that bears no interest will sink the party proposing or sanc- 
tioning it deeper than the lower Silnrian sandstone. 


“Straw Bids.” 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM H. STONE, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 7, 1876, 
On the subject of straw bids in the Post-Office Department. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. Speaker, probably no member of this House has 
felt a deeper interest than I have in the investigation which has been 
and is being made by the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads, under the resolution of the Committee of Ways and Means of 
January 14, and the resolution introduced by myself January 24, in 
which I called attention to the statement of the Postmaster-General 
in his last annual report to the effect that certain parties evaded all 
laws enacted, and succeeded in defrauding the Government out of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually through the system of straw 
bidding. 


This official statement and the investigation of the charges or ad- 
missions by the Postmaster-General have been of special interest to 
me, for the reason that I had on the 13th of April, 1874, made similar 
charges, and endeavored to have the subject thoroughly investigated 
by Congress at that time. 

The preamble and resolution I then introduced, alleging irregulari- 
ties and abuses in the Post-Office Department, and citing numerous 
cases taken from official documents to sustain those charges, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads; but no 
power was conferred upon the committee to compel the attendance ot 
witnesses, and none weresummoned, but theso-called investigation was 
simply an examination of the official records and an inquiry of ofti- 
cials of the Post-Office Department as to the legality of their own acts. 

To the end that the case may be clearly understood, I beg to call 
the attention of the House to the following letter addressed to Hon. 
Joun B. PACKER, chairman, &c., that they may judge whether I was 
iustified on April 13, 1874, in alleging that there were “abuses and 
irregularities in the Post-Office Department.” 


HOusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., May 5, 1874. 

Sir: To my surprise, I am furnished with the following by the clerk of your 
committee, in response to my communication of date April 30, 1874, requesting that 
“David A. Floyd, contract clerk Post-Office Department be summoned to give 
testimony in regard to abuses and irregularities in the Post-Oflice Department, as 
alleged by me," to wit: 

“'The Postal Committee desire me to inform you that, according to their rulea, it 
will be necessary for you to furnish them a statement of what you desire to prove 
by any witness before they decide as to the propriety or necessity of calling any of 
them, as you have been previously informed by the resolution of the committee.” 

This resolution being in such direct contravention to your resolutions of April 
18, 1874, which are as filows : 

** Resolved, That the committee will proceed to make the examination and investi- 
gation contemplated by the Hotise in referring the said preamble and resolution to 
this committee, and that for that purpose the committee will meet on Monday next 
at ten o'clock. 

“ Resolved, That Hon. W. H. Strong be informed of this action of the committee, 
and that he be respectfully invited to attend all the meetings of said committee pend 
ing said investigation, and to make any suggestions he may desire in relation to the 
charges contained in the said preamble and resolution, and also to furnish the com- 
mittee with any evidence in his possession or knowledge touching the same, or 
that he has reason to believe exists, as well as the names of witnesses having any knowl 
edge touching the premises and investigation.” 

f'shall most respectfully decline proceeding or participating in any examination 
or investigation under the restrictions contained in the committee's resolution of 
April 30, 1874. I think great abuses exist in the letting of Post-Office contracts, 
and I have suggested to you the names of employés in the Post-Office Department 
who I believe will establish these abuses. But what particulars each one would 
prove Lam of course unable to state. 

I invite the attention of the committee to the following extracts from Executive 
Document No. 322, Forty-second Congress, as also tothe manuscript reports of the 
Post-Office Department made to the Forty-third Congress in possession of your 
committee in support of the alleged abuses and irregularities which have existed 
in the Post-Office Department, and do stall exist, and which I allege will be proven 
to your entire satisfaction upon a separate examination under oath of David A. 
Floyd, G. W. Turner, William Sickles, James 8. Wood, James 8. Sharp, A. H. Brown, 
W.B. Gonsalves, H. W. Wheeler, Cranston Laurie, Dr. J. M. Parks, and James 
Van Vleck, all of the Post-Office Department. 

The following proof of abuses and irregularities will be found in Executive Doc- 
ument 322, Forty-second Congress: 

That bid for $900 was accepted for route 7587, and contract was made with F. P. 
Sawyer for $34,296. That he was not a bidder. 

That bid for 31,800 was accepted for route 7590, and contract was made with F. 
P. Sawyer for $12,000, which was $2,227 more than his bid. 

That bid for 8400 was acoepted for route 7592, and contract was made with F. I 
Sawyer for $1,500. 

That bid for $1,400 was accepted for route 8533, and contract was made with F. 
P. Sawyer for $9,900. 

That bid for $1,800 was accepted for route 8536, and contract was made with F. 
P. Sawyer for $27,000. 

That bid for $3,300 was accepted for ronte 8537, and contract was made with F 
P. Sawyer for $17,612, being $1,612 more than his bid. 

That bid for $3,700 was accepted for route 8538, and contract was made with F. 
P. Sawyer for $63,730, beiny $18,730 more than hia bid. 

That bid for $4,200 was accepted for route 8539, and contract was made with F. P 
Sawyer for $81,706. 

That bid for $2,990 was accepted for route 7647, and contract was made with F. P 
Sawyer for $6,500. That hx was not a bidder. 

That bid for $5,000 was accepted for route 8540, and contract was made with F. P 
Sawyer for $44,225. 

That bid for $2,400 was accepted for route 8550, and that contract was made with 
F. P. Sawyer for $16,000, who was not a bidder for the route, 
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That bid for $3,300 was accepted for route 8557, and that contract was made with 
F. P. Sawyer for $8,000, who was not a bidder. 

That the bid of F. Hamilton for $3,000 for route 8571 was ruled too high, and $1,200 
offered, which was not accepted, and contract was made with F. P. Sawyer for 
$3,000, who was not a bidder for the route. 

That bid for $2,200 was accepted for route 8572, and that contract was made with 
F. P. Sawyer for $13,000 

That bid for $1,500 was accepted for route 8°75, and contract was made with F. P. 
Sawver for $14,000, which was $7,030 more than his bid. 

Chat bid for $600 was accepted for route 8577, and that contract was made with 
F. P. Sawyer for $7,500. 

That bid for $1,200 was accepted for route 8590, and contract was made with F. P. 
Sawyer for $4,500. He was not a bidder for the route 

That bid for$1,600 was accepted for route 8603, and contract was made with F. P. 
Sawyer for $14,000; that he was not a bidder. y 

That bid for $2,200 was accepted for route 8610, and contract was made with F. 
P. Sawyer for 87,500 

That bid for $1,900 was accepted for route 8619, and contract was made with F. 
P. Sawyer for $7,000. 

That bid for $1,100 was accepted for route 8620; that contract was made with F. 
P. Sawyer for $9,000; that he was not a bidder. 

That bid for $1,000 was accepted for route 8642, and contract was made with F. 
P. Sawyer for $10,000; that he was not a bidder. 

That bid for $2,300 was accepted for route 8646, and contract was made with F. P. 
Sawyer for $10,000 

That bid for $4,000 was accepted for route 7506, and contract was made with J. M. 
ribbetts for 812,999. being 1,499 more than his bid. 

That bid for 85,250 was accepted for route 7507, and contract was made with J. M. 
Tibbetts for $7,400, being $600 more than his bid. 

That bid for 80.01 was accepted for route 7521, and contract was made with D. J. 
Chidester for $1,679, being 8500 more than his bid. 

rhat bid for $895 was accepted for route 7533, and contract was made with J.W. 
Guerrant for $1,800, being 8551 more than his bid. 

Chat bid for $2,4¢0 was accepted for route 7595, and contract was made with R. 
C. Kerns for $7,300 ; that he woe not a bidder. 

That bid for $2,090 was accepted for route 7596, and contract was made with J. HH. 
Lamar for $29,000; that he was not a bidder. 

That bid for $550 was accepted for route 7601, and contract was made with T. 5. 
Vaile for $1,040; that he was not a bidder. 

That bid for $1,100 was accepted for route 7602, and contract was made with T. 
S. Vaile for $1,560; that he was not a bidder. 

Phat bid for $900 was accepted for route 7603, and contract was made with T. S. 
Vaile for 85,000 

That bid for $1,495 was accepted for route 7605, and that contract was made with 
r. 8. Vaile for 85,900, being 8100 more than his bid. 

That bid for 8850 was accepted for route 7612, and contract was made with D. J. 
Chidester for $8,200. being $506 more than his bid. 

Phat bid for $0.01 was accepted for route 7613, and contract was made with D. J. 
Chidestor for $1,848, being $448 more than his bid. 

lhat bid for 69¢0 was accepted for route 7614, and contract was made with D. J. 
Chidester for 87,478, being $204 more than his bid. 

lhat bid for $1,825 was accepted for route 7621, and contract was made with D. 
W. Chandler for $2,400, being $200 more than his bid. 

Phat bid for 81,300 was accepted for route 7623, and contract was made with M. 
M. Grady for $2,600, being $400 more than his bid. 

That bid for $2,795 was accepted for route 7637, and contract was made with R. 
H. Endom for 85,300, being $301 more than his bid. 

That bid for $1,900 was accepted for route 8082, and contract was made with A. 
EF. Davis for 315,000, being $10,100 more than his bid. 

Phat bid for 95 was accepted for route 3083, and contract was made with A. E. 
Davis for 31.050; that he was not a bidder. 

That bid for $3,900 was accepted for route 8526, and contract was made with I. 
Bryden for $10,371, being $3,771 more than his bid. 

That bid for 87,000 was accepted for route 8006; for $4,300 for route 8007; for 

2,400 for route 8010; for 86,500 for route 8013; for $5,500 for route 8014. 

That contracts were made with B. H. Peterson for $37,500 for route 8006 ; $14,000 
for route 8007 ; $5,000 for route 8010; $29,000 for route #013; and $16,000 for route 
8014. That he was not abidder on either one of these routes and was for amounts much 
larger than was proposed by owners and commanders of steambeats well known 
tothe Department, Peterson is neither an owner por commander of any steamboat. 


Very respectfully, 
WM. H. STONE. 
lion. Jno. B. Packer, 
Ohairman Committee on Post-Offiices and Post-Roads. 
8.—The aggregate of accepted bids is $108,795.02, and contracts were made for 
loss to the Government of $546,598.98. 

While unable to satisfy the committee by an investigation con- 
ducted in the manner they prescribed, that the officials charged with 
the duty of conducting the mail-letting of 1871 in the southwest, and 
having control of all matters pertaining to the service in that sec- 
tion had failed to do their duty, as a business man I saw and heard 
enoegh to convince me that there had been and was collusion between 
those officials and the so-called ring or straw-bid contractors, and I was 
unwilling to coincide with the committee in their report exonerating 
those officials from all blame. 

That report, with all due deference to the gentlemen who made it, 
contains some singular statements, and among them is one that J se- 
lected route No. 7587, from Fort Gibson to Sherman, Texas, to sustain 
the charges made. 

It is true that this route was the first named in my preamble; 
and taking it for an example I showed a condition of things which 
to one certainly who looked at the transaction froma business stand- 
= seemed at leaststrange, but that J selected it, the gentlemen who 

1ad been furnished by the late Postmaster-General with a carefully 
prepared statement in relation to route No. 7587, and who with it in 
their possession, when I appeared before them, for more than an hour 
insisted that, taking that route and no other, I should make good the 
charges I had made, will certainly rememember that after in vain 
endeavoring to be permitted to take other routes on which I was pre- 
pared, I was, by courtesy, given twenty-four hours to sustain those 
charges, taking the route they, not J, selected. . 

I trust the House will bear with me while I lay before them a brief 


statement in relation to route No. 7587, giving some of the facts which 
I laid before the committee. 


That mail-route I shall never forget, for in addition to being the 
connecting link between my own State and Texas, the time allowed 
me by the committee was so short that 1 was forced to sit up with 
route No. 7587 the best part of a night. The route was two hundred 
and five miles long, the mail was carried six times a week, and the 
contractor was nen $34,296 per annum for doing the service. When 
it was advertised for a new contract for four years from July i, 1871, 
sixty bids were received, running from $80,049 to $900. 

Now, under the law, the Postmaster-General was forced to give the 
award of the contract to the lowest bidder tendering sufficient guar- 
antees for faithful performance. I claimed that the clerk in charge 
of that service, knowing the importance of the route and that $34,296 
was being paid the contractor, was not doing his duty to award the 
contract to an unknown man at $900 a year when contractors well 
known to be responsible men were bidders at about $17,000, without 
first being sure that the nine-hundred-dollar bidder was also respon- 
sible ; for, under the law, an award to him relieved all the other bid- 
ders from legal responsibility to contract and, if he failed, left the 
Department to make the best terms it could at short notice. 

Without making any effort to find out who William Wood, who bid 
$900, was, he was awarded the contract, but could never be found to 
execute it, and the route fell into the hands of the old contractor for 
six months at $34,296 per annum, the old rate of pay; and that route, 
with one hundred and ninety-four others, was again advertised for 
contracts to commence January 1, 1872. 

Among the sixty bidders relieved by awarding the contract to Will- 
iam Wood was the son of the contractor, at $17,450; but of course he 
declined to carry the mail when not legally forced to do so, and his 
father got it at $34,296, as I have before stated. 

Mr. Speaker, if the contract clerk had profited by this experience 
and been careful to protect the Government in the next letting, I 
certainly would not have been the one to charge him with collusion 
with the contractor; but what did he do? 

A new law had been passed, under which the one hundred and 
ninety-five routes were advertised on August 4, 1871; and that there 
might be some security for the Government in awarding contracts on 
important and expensive mail-routes, it provided that all bids amount- 
ing to $5,000 or more should be accompanied with a certified check 
amounting to 5 per cent. of the bid. 

When the bids received under the advertisement of August 4, 1871, 
were opened, there were twenty-three for route No. 7587, ranging from 

32,193—the bid of the old contractor—to that of one J. C. Murdock, 
at $2,773; all of which, except that of Murdock, being accompanied 
with certified checks as an evidence, at least, of mal faith on the 
part of those bidders. 

I ask gentlemen to listen while I tell them what this clerk, who had 
accepted the bid of William Wood at $900, under the previous let- 
ting, did in this case. Without an effort of any kind to learn through 
any responsible source who Murdock was, he awarded the contract to 
him at $2,773 per annum. 

Of course Murdock never could be found to execute the contract, and 
the temporary contract at $34,296 was continued, and although the 
route was again advertised the same manipulation was repeated, and 
the person who had the route in 1869 held it until the railroad was 
completed on the 3d of May, 1873. 

If this clerk had been in the employ of any of you, would you have 
retained his services or believed in his integrity; and yet, while this 
was but one of scores of similar cases, the Ex-Postmaster-General and 
a committee of the Forty-third Congress indorsed his action. 

I was prepared on that Monday morning when the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads insisted on route No. 7587, and no other, 
with more startling cases of what seemed to me like fraud than this 
one; but as those gentlemen could not see but the officials of the De- 
partment had done their duty in this case, it was not in my power to 
prove to them what Postmaster-General Jewell in the following April 
did prove in the criminal court of this District, but to which he makes 
no reference in his annual report, and that was that the clerk whom 
I claimed had not done his duty in 1871 and 1872, and through whose 
acts in connection with those of others the Government had been plun- 
dered of hundreds of thousands of dollars, had been paid $2,500 to 
manipulate contracts in the interest of his ey ae but, strange to 
say, this man with three accomplices in the Department were with 
their employer in the witness-box to prosecute a contractor who was 
shown by the evidence at most to be an accomplice after the fact and 
acquitted. 

I do not believe that any one of the gentlemen who signed the re- 
port of the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads at the first 
session of the Forty-third Congress, stating in conclusion that “believ- 
ing, therefore, that while these combinations for straw bidding have 
frequently been entered into by outside parties, the alleged abuses 
and irregularities have not existed and do not exist in the Post-Office 
Department,” as charged in the preamble and resolution referred to 
them, would be willing in view of the developments made by the 
Postmaster-General himself in April, 1875, and the exposures being 
made by the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roadsof the Forty- 
fourth Congress, as in 1874, to declare the officers of the Post-Office 
Department free from all blame for the frauds which have been com- 
mitted, and which Postmaster-General Jewell states in his report 
amount to “ hundreds of thousands of dollars per annum.” 





Resumption of Specie Payments. 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. 8. HAYMOND, 
OF INDIANA, 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 1, 1876, 
On the question of the resumption of specie payments. 

Mr. HAYMOND. Mr. Speaker, among the great questions demand- 
ing the early and serious attention of Congress none is more impor- 
tant than that relating to the solution of our financial troubles. It 
is one that affects the people and the general interest of the nation 
more vitally than any other. Without a well-regulated currency, 
stable in value, trade, business, and commerce will be continually 
liable to embarrassments. The fluctuating and unsettled value of 
the paper dollar in relation to coin isan evil that should be remedied 
as early as possible, and in a way that will not inflict hardships upon 
the people. But the resumption of specie payments under existing 
circumstances presents too many difficulties to be carried into suc- 
cessful operation. The act of January 14, 1875, has been in force for 
more than a year, and we are reaping its fruits in an increase of our 
financial difficulties, in the suspension of numerous industries, in a 
higher premium on gold, and in general financial distress through the 
land. ‘The first remedy demanded is the repeal of the law. No por- 
tion of the third section should remain upon the statute-book as a 
basis for any new-fangled, hocus-pocus plan to bring about resump- 
tion of specie payments without specie. Instead of advancing the 
country toward resumption it has widened the chasm between our 
so-called irredeemable Treasury notes and the medium they represent. 
This has oceurred, too, in the face of the undeniable fact that under 


the provisions of this act over $10,000,000 of our legal-tender notes | 


have been canceled within one year. Before the passage of this act 


Congress had made no declaration fixing a time for resumption nor | 


provisions for executing it, yet the premium on gold was lower then 
than ‘now. 

From these facts the inquiry might be profitably made, would the 
premium on gold have been less had the contraction of legal-tenders 
been $20,000,000 or even $50,000,000? The President of the United 
States in his last message has recommended “that the Secretary of the 
Treasury be authorized to redeem, say, not to exceed $2,000,000 monthly of 
the legal-tender notes,” and bills have been introduced in both Houses 
of Congress alvocating a similar policy with the view of hastening 
resumption; yet witha contraction amounting practically to $2,000,000 
per month, and without the expenditure of a single dollar in gold, 
we chronicle the result, namely, an increase of about 3 per cent. in the 
gold premium. During this period our financial troubles have in- 
creased instead of being diminished ; trade and commerce have been 
in a more languishing condition than any time since the panic ; the 
industrial and mechanical pursuits of the country have been para- 
lyzed ; enterprise and improvements have been suspended or discour- 
aged ; and thousands and tens of thousands of people, dreading the 
legitimate consequences of the policy inaugurated, are trembling on 
the brink of bankruptcy. While contraction has been going on and our 
financial troubles thickening, resumption, like the Will-o’-the wisp, has 
flitted ahead only to delude, and we are as far from the realization of 
this hope as we were a year ago. The currency has bien contracted 
and the business of the country restricted, but where stands the pre- 
mium on gold? With all the facts and causes before the country, 
what financial philosopher can predict the further contraction in the 
volume of the fogal- ender notes that will be required to appreciate 
the value of the residue to par with gold? Will it take one-third, 
one-half, three-fourths, or more ? 

I am aware that numerous hypotheses have been invented to ac- 
count for this apparent anomaly, but the most of them are unsatis- 
factory, and amount to nothing more than begging the question. 

The. moneyed autocrats of this country clamor for resumption of 
specie payment. They favor a policy that will inure to their own 
interest, but do not stop to caper what effect it may have upon the 
agricultural and laboring population. 

We had a panic three years ago that swept over the land like a pes- 
tilence, and yet before its shadow has passed over the horizon, and 
confidence has been restored, the whole country is again precipitated 
in worse confusion by a species of legislation that attempts hastily and 
out of season to cramp and crush the business of the country down to 
a specie basis. The history of the civilized world has clearly taught 
that contraction of the circulating medium is not the proper remedy 
for panics and financial convulsions, but that the proper occasions to 
bring about resumption of specie payments, with an inflated currency, 
are during times of prosperity. The passage and enforcement of the 
resumption law is in harmony with the purpose of that grand master- 
piece of legislation of March 18, 1869, known as the gold bill, which 
saddled unjustly, and without cause, enormous burdens upon the peo- 
ple. It was special legislation in favor of capital as against labor 
and industry; and this resumption law fulfills the same purpose. 


through arbitrary legislation 
tional necessity, requiring that this shall be done against the will of 
the people and adversely to their interests? Through the enactment 





a | tional banks. 
Are we to imitate the example of England by reaching resumption | 


What emergency exists, or great na- | 
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of Peel specie resumption was attained in England, in spite of the pro- 
testations of a suffering people, who had but little power to resist ; 
but it remains to be seen whether such a policy can be carried out in 
republican America, where the people hold all power in their hands. 
Our people know but little about the devices resorted to by the great 
banking institution of England to keep on hand a supply of specie to 
meet the constantly varying demands for it. If they knew that spe- 
cie resumption and its maintenance would require from time to time, 
as circumstances and new emergencies occur, restrictions in loans and 
discounts and sudden changes in the rates of interest, they would 
scarcely desire that the finances of this nation should be placed upon 
a basis so rickety and uncertain. 

Let us remember, too, that the financial system of this country now 
in operation is widely different from thatof England. She had then 
as now but one system of finance, one great banking institution, te 
which the local banks of the realm were as satellites. Resumption 
of specie payments involved but a single question, and that was one 
of endurance by the people. But with this country it is otherwise. 
We have a complex system of currency, consisting of Treasury notes 
based upon the faith and credit of the nation, and the issues of more 
than two thousand national banking associations located in all parts 
of the land. These two forms of currency are so related to each other 
that the notes of the latter are made redeemable in those of the 
former. The executionof the resumption act of 1875 clearly involves 
the question of the existence of the legal-tender currency, and by the 
hasty redemption of these notes and their cancellation carries an im- 
plied danger to the maintenance of the subordinate or national bank- 
ing system. The political question as to whether the present com- 
plex system of two classes of circulating notes shall be maintained, 
or one of them shall give way to the other, has been intensified by the 
dissatisfaction engendered in the public mind by the resumption law, 
and the prevailing sentiment and outspoken declarations in various 
sections of the Union point to the increasing popularity of the legal- 
tender system. 

The dread of rapid contraction has evidently seized upon the pub- 
lic mind, and has augmented to an unexpected extent the evils that 
burst upon the country under the panie of 1873. 

I know, sir, that it is frequently said that the provisions of the 
resumption law cannot be carried into effect without additional leg- 
islation or granting more extended powers to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The powers already granted, I beg to say, are ample, if 
the ill-advised policy of this act is to be forced into operation against 
the protests of a patient, but suffering people. The Secretary of the 
Treasury 9dmits in his last report that the “act” “confers large pow- 
ers” on him “ touching the issue of United States bonds for the purpose 
of procuring the supply of gold necessary to execute such of its pro- 
visions as go into immediate operation, and to provide for the redemp- 
tion in gold of the United States notes outstanding on and after the 
1st of January, 1879.” Under the due exercise of such powers as the 
act confers, the feasability of resumption (redemption) can scarcely 
be questioned, unless the gold markets of the world are inadequate 
to meet our demands, or, as the Secretary has hinted, “ opposition 
from the financial powers of the world should be engendered.” 

The Secretary, being thus clothed with all needed authority, will 
offer in the market and send abroad United States bonds to buy the 
requisite amount of gold, which will be shipped to New York and be 
exchanged at par for legal-tender notes, thus enabling the money- 
gamblers of Wallstreet to make a handsome profit; and as soon as 
the gold has performed the function of ridding the country of a por- 
tion of its circulating medium, the greenbacks, it will be reshipped to 
the same countries whence it came to pay the interest on these same 
bonds. By this policy we are not only piling up an enormous indebt- 
edness, “like Pelion upon Ossa,” to consume the vitality of the nation 
and entail perpetual burdens upon the people, making them hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to the moneyed aristocracy of the world, 
but, worse even than this, it leads to the assumption that the legal- 
tender currency of this country, the boasted money of the realm, 
based upon the faith and credit of the nation, is a greater evil than 
the interest-bearing indebtedness, which we now seek to increase, 
and which has already attained colossal proportions. 

I believe, sir, that no further powers will, or ought to be, granted 
at this time to enforce an act of such doubtful utility and of such 
threatening danger to the prosperity of the country. 

No enactment in all the financial legislation of this country in 
its past history became, in so short a time, so unpopular as this re- 
sumption law. Whole commonwealths, without reference to party, 
are rising in opposition to it and demanding that it be immediately 
repealed. If the voice of the people is not heeded by their representa- 
tives there will be a political revolution that will place in power 
those who will. We should remember the axiom, Vox populi vor Dei. 

The demand for the repeal of the resumption law does not come 


| alone from the people of the agricultural districts of the West and 


South. It does not come as a peculiar request from those who are 
supposed to have taken a “new departure” on the subject of finance. 
It comes as well from those who oppose as those who advocate na- 
The repeal is urged by bank officers and stockholders 
who dread the effect the proposed resumption of specie payments 
will have upon national banks. It is alike advocated by resump- 


| tionists and anti-resumptionists, and by myriads of those who cling 


to the old financial notions of “ specie basis” and hard money 
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I ask leave to read the following extracts from an able editorial of 
the Chicago Tribune of February 9. The Tribune is one of the ablest 
champions of “ hard money ” and early resumption of specie payments 
in the West, but it sees but little prospect of reaching this much-de- 
sired end in a satisfactory manner through the gloomy and rugged 
path of contraction which must necessarily result if the provisions of 
the resumption act are to be carried into full operation. 

It says: 

In the mean time, the resumption act stands, in its incomplete form, a menace to 
the country. Already the country has drifted one year without sail, compass, or 
chart. We are now one year nearer the date fixed for resumption, and nothing has 
been done in preparation for it. The currency remains depreciated, and every day 
new contracts are made payable in depreciated paper. As we near the time fixed 
for resumption the feeling of uncertainty becomes stronger. Confidence is being 
withdrawn. The banks are beginning to retire their circulation and lock up their 
legal-tenders. Money is abundant and idle, but investments are small. Business 
men are afraid to borrow. Everybody is growing more nervous aad anxious ; loans 
and discounts are for smaller amounts and shorter terms, and the resumption act, 
unsupported by any aiding legislation, absolutely threatens the business of the 
country with sudden and esp contraction, ending in paralysis. 

If Congress proposes, as it is now pretty evident Congress does, that there shall 
be no legislation to carry out the resumption act, and that the country shall be 
permitted to drift along without any regard to the consequences, then that act be- 
comes an injury to the country, a perpetual threat of confiscation, and of a con- 
traction that will plunge the business of the people into the direst confusion, ending 
in general bankruptcy and ruin. Under these circumstances, the Chicago Tribune 
cannot regard the resumption act in its present form otherwise than as a cheat 
and a fraud, a pretense and a delusion, and therefore ought to be repealed. But if 
Congress is to adjourn without such legislation, lewing the country exposed to the 
threat of arbitrary specie resumption, with all the destructive incidents of contrac- 
tion, both of national and bank currency, then the sooner the resumption act is 
abolished the better. It is much wiser to leave the country without any promise 
of resumption than to put on the statute-book a promise of resumption without any 
provision for executing that promise, save an arbitrary and wholesale contraction 
of all kinds of currency. 

Now, sir, this is very strong language coming from the source it 
does, but there is not a word untrue or too strongly drawn, as I shall 
subsequently show. These statements represent the sentiment of a 
vast majority of the people in the great West and the valley of the 
Mississippi, and if I mistake not will soon be seconded by the peo- 
ple in all sections of the country. 

I admit, with the Tribune, that it is much wiser to repeal the law 
bodily than to leave it in force as it is, “a menance to the country, 
a threat of confiscation and contraction, that will produce the direst 
confusion and end in general bankruptcy and ruin.” 

I favor the unconditional repeal of the law because I am well sat- 
istied that neither under its provisions, nor with the aid of the pro- 
posed supplemental legislation recommended by the President, can 
resumption take place without entailing upon the people of this coun- 
try for the next five or ten years the most unn and the most 
inexcusable amount of hardships and financial suffering. 

Why insist upon a forced attempt at early resumption when the 
people of this nation have just emerged from one of the most gigan- 
tic and sanguinary wars in the world’s history; when the reconstruc- 
tion of ravaged and disordered commonwealths is barely completed ; 
when scarcely sufficient time has elapsed to re-create and restore by 
energy and industry the billions of dollars of wealth and property 
destroyed by the war, and while a war debt of $2,500,000,000 remains to 
be paid? Is this the time to lay on the people additional burdens in 
the shape of increased taxation? Is this the propertime to contract and 
retire large volumes of currency, the life-blood of the nation, while 
its energies are stifled and its industries are paralyzed? I look upon 
the attempt as being not only nee but at variance with 
the teachings of the dear-bought lessons of history. Let resumption 
come and it will be welcomed, but let it come not by force legisla- 
tion ayd not by the imposition of grievous burdens upon the laborer, 
the producer, and the tax-payer, but in that spontaneous manner it 
will come if we attempt not to guide its course by arbitrary legisla- 
tion. Let us simply turn the bow of our financial vessel toward the 
harbor of resumption and sail into it when the tide comes, and not 
attempt, as we are now doing, to stem a roaring torrent whose waves 
will repel and destroy. 

The folly of the resumption act is now clearly apparent, and further 
folly should not be enacted by any arbitrary scheme for effecting what 
is difficult to reach and what is not demanded by any commercial or 
national necessity at this time. All of the methods that propose to 
accomplish this result by the sale of interest-bearing bonds, the con- 
traction of the currency, or by direct redemption at the Treasury with 
gold will strew ruin in their track and result in a direct loss to the 
people not less in amount than the national debt, that they are now 
struggling to liquidate. However philosophical such plans may ap- 
pear abstractly considered, however well they may accord with the 
views of some writers on the science of political economy, they are 
not the remedies that seem to me at all adapted to meet the emer- 
gencies of the occasion, the peculiar circumstances of the country, 
and the wants of the people. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. KELLEY, ] in his speech in 
this House in reply to the gentleman from Maine, demonstrated con- 
clusively by his tabular statements that the premium on gold has not, 
as is often erroneously supposed, been in direct ratio to the volume 
of the currency, but has frequently been in inverse proportion; and 
this fact I have shown still prevails and will until a change of policy 
takes place. We may issue declaratory edicts in favor of resumption, 
fixing the time when it is to take place, and go on fundin n- 
backs or contracting their volume by redemption at $2,000,¢ per 


month for the next five years without disturbing the premium op 
gold, unless it is to increase it. 

An analytical discussion of this question will require the consider. 
ation of several factors and their relations to each other. These are 
first, the volume of Treasury notes; second, demand for gold; and, 
third, national and corporate indebtedness abroad. The first to be 
considered is the volume of the outstanding currency and its relation 
to the amount of gold held in reserve by the nation at its Treasury 
or other gold supplies that may be regarded as a redemption fund, 
We are officially informed that the outstanding ane er circula- 
tion amounts to $370,943,392, and the coin balance of gold in the Treas- 
ury to about $13,000,000; hence we have on hand of legal-tenders 
to one of gold coin. If we should for a moment assume that this pa- 
per currency derived its value from the coin on hand, the paper dollar 
would be worth only about three and a half cents. Yet what is the 
fact? Without any dependence upon coin the paper dollar is wort) 
eighty-eight cents, as measured by gold. If every dollar of gold in 
the Treasury should be disbursed to-morrow and all in the country 
shipped abroad, it would produce no appreciable effect upon the pres- 
ent value of greenbacks. 

If the relation between our paper currency and gold was such that 
the former derived its value exclusively from the latter and was ex- 
changeable for it on demand, a greenback dollar to-day would be so 
utterly valueless as to be unfit to perform the functions of a medium 
of exchange. It would be as worthless as the currency of many of 
the wild-cat institutions was under the old State-bank system. Our 
greenbacks are not promises of the Government to pay coin on de- 
mand, but are only redeemable at the pleasure of the United States. 
Their value is not based upon coin, nor upon any early expectation of 
redemption in coin at the Treasury. If the Government could issue 
an authoritative declaration that redemption should not take place 
within the next ten years, our greenbacks would still retain the value 
they now do and continue to perform the duty they have heretofore 
done. 

To what, then, is their value attributable? Weare sometimes told 
that greenbacks bring what they do because the brokers in New York 
will pay just so muchforthem. But why do brokers pay eighty-eight 
cents per dollar as measured by gold instead of three cents and a half or 
onecent? Thisiseasily answered. The valueof the greenbacks comes 
from the fact that though they represent coin they are based upon the 
faith and credit as well as honor of a great and powerful nation whose 
Government is of the pee by the people, and for the people, and that 
they are by law, the will of the people, made a legal tender for all 
dues to the Government except duties on imports and payable for all 
debts, public and private, except interest on bonds. us by the act 
of sovereignty, the voice of the a of the nation manifested through 
the constituted forms of the Government, they are declared to be the 
money of the realm, or a national medium of exchange. 

We are sometimes told that greenbacks are not suitable for money 
because they are not a product of labor, but can be issued in any 
quantity almost without cost. This doctrine is false so far as it re- 
lates to the present greenback circulation which we are now consider- 
ing. Beyond this it is altogether hypothetical, inasmuch as it assumes, 
because a certain power exists in the Government, that that power 
should be grossly abused. The outstanding greenbacks represent 
more even than the labor of production. They represent the service 
to the Government rendered by nearly two million soldiers who fought 
the battles of the Union. They were the wages paid for toilsome 
marches, for suffering and hardships, for chivalric deeds, for battles, 
for peril and sickness, and for all the munitions and outfit of a gigan- 
tic war. They represent that service for which the faith, credit, and 
honor of the nation are sacredly pledged. The vast patronage of the 
Government gives value to the greenbacks. They pay for all serv- 
ices rendered to the Government, except the diplomatic. They pay 
the President, the legislative and executive officers, the Army and 
Navy. And if such a currency had been issued, even without any 
redeemability in coin, and made the medium to perform such funec- 
tions as the money of the realm, it would always have a value pro- 
portioned to the uses it could subserve. 

There is no substantial reason to suppose that the present volume 
of currency is in excess of the wants of trade and business. Though 
there may be an idle surplus of money in the banks, the cause is un- 
doubtedly due to the stagnation of business and impaired confidence. 
But I grant, if this Government should issue recklessly and without 
due regard to economic prudence vast sums of currency, greatly in 
excess of the wants of business and trade, that depreciation would 
result. Ihave reason to believe that neither of the great political 
parties of this nation will ever assume such risks or responsibility. 

The premium on gold does not appear to me to be due so much to 
depreciation in the value of the greenbacks or want of purchasing 
power as it does to the extraordinary demand for gold, which keeps 
up and increases the price of that commodity. If this country is to 
continue the policy of issuing interest-bearing bonds, the demand for 
gold will be so great to pay the interest on these obligations that the 
gold premium will remain at what it is, or increase, notwithstanding 
any contraction in the volume of the legal-tender notes that it is prac- 
ticable to make. : 

The United States is a debtor nation. About $1,000,000,000 of its 
interest. bearing bonds are held abroad. The people owe a vast sum 
of interest-bearing corporate indebtedness abroad, such as municipal 
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and railroad bonds; and our commercial exchanges with foreign 
countries are such as require the exportation of a much larger amount 
of the pfecious metals than we import. Hence our country is being 
continually drained of its stock of gold to pay these demands; and 
while they remain so great as they are, it is useless to make any at- 
tempt to equalize the value of greevbacks and gold by contraction of 
the volume of the currency. 

According to the bullion report of the select committee of Parlia- 
ment in 1810, certain conclusions were reached or corollaries deduced, | 
which since that time have been regarded by bullionists as immutable. 
According to one of these, “ If gold is at a premium in paper, the paper 
is redundant and earn The premium measures the depreci- 
ation.” While this doctrine may have applied to England under her 
system of banking and to her existing circumstances, it would require 
more faith than most of us possess to suppose that this axiom would 
answer in our case. If so, a reduction in the volume of our legal- 
tender notes of $48,000,000, or 13 per cent., the present premium on gold, 
would equalize the value of the remaining $322,000,000 of these notes 
with coin. If we could believe this it would be folly to oppose the 
moderate contraction required ; but the truth is, circumstances alter 
cases. The immense outflow of gold from this country at present 
creates a stubborn exception to the rule. 

The Chamber of Commerce of New York City a few weeks ago 
issued a pronunciamiento on finance. In one of their propositions they 
declared that “a general resumption of specie payment is alike in- 
dispensable to the re-instatement of our financial affairs upon a safe 
and enduring basis, to the restoration of confidence and activity in 
every branch of industry, and to renewed success in all the pursuits 
of commerce.” But in the same proclamation they insert another 
proposition, declaring that “it matters little what plan of resump- 
tion is adopted or what amount of coin is provided against the date 
of resumption, unless some provision is made against the outflow of coin 
to adjust the balance of trade with foreign nations.” 

Here is precisely the point where the trouble lies.. If these gentle- 
men or any other financial philosophers will present a feasible and | 
satisfactory plan by which this outflow can be stopped, a plan that 
will not oppress the people, I will venture to say that all important 
differences between hard and soft money advocates and all sectional 
difference of opinion will be speedily dissolved into thin smoke. 
Any plan that will stop the outflow of gold or equalize the outflow 
with the influx will oie plain the road to resumption. I would re- 
spectfully suggest that the plan be discovered and put into practical 
operation before we begin to resume. 

If the finances of this country were in a normal condition, its cur- 
rency at par with gold, and the prices of real estate, labor, merchan- 
dise, and all commodities adjusted accordingly, these relations be- 
tween coin and paper would remain undisturbed only while the de- 
mand for gold was reasonable and limited by the measure of the sup- 
ply; but let this relationship be seriously deranged; let us suppose 
again that ours is a debtor nation, with all the obligations now rest- 
ing upon it, then we would find, I think, that the paper dollar would 
continue to perform all the functions it did before, an undiminished 
purchasing power, while gold would go up and stay up till the de- 
mand for it was diminished. 

The currency of the country per se has now nothing whatever to do 
with the hard times complained of. If there had been no legislation 
whatever on the question after the panic of 1873, confidence would have 
been much stronger than it is, and with a much better prospect for 
the restoration of the industries of the country. But we have one 
class of politicians who attribute all our financial ills to the legal- 
tender currency. They assure us that nothing but resumption of 
aude payments will restore confidence and insure prosperity, and 
that there is but one road to this, namely, the redemption and remo- 
val of our so-called irredeemable promises. 

Again, there is another class, not perhaps so numerous, who see no 
pathway oo een’ except by a vast inflation of the same kind of 
currency. Their policy is one more likely to afford present relief than 
the other, but is open to the objection that in attempting to rem- 
edy present ills it may create others that we know not of. They are 
supported in their views by the authority of Peter Cooper, who as- 
serts that the true remedy in financial panics is expansion of credits 
and capital and not contraction. 

Impressed with the belief that the present volume of currency is 
not far from the amount required to effect the necessary exchanges 
among the people, I can neither sanction contraction nor expansion 
by legislation, but would leave the currency as it is, to be controlled 
by the laws of trade, till its purchasing power equals gold. When 
this point is reached, the necessities of the country must determine | 
whether more currency is required or not. 

rhe country needs at this time stability, a general understanding 
that there shall be no hasty, ill-advised policy to unsettle and derange 
values. The repeal of the resumption law, coupled with the assurance 
that the volume of the currency should not be increased or dimin- | 


ished by legislation, would effect what is most needed in this critical | 
juncture, 





CONTRACTION OF THE CURRENCY. 

It seems to be a disputed point whether the panic of 1873 was in 
any manner due to contraction. It has been asserted that the vol- 
tune of currency was greater at that period than before or since that 
time; and it is argued that the unauthorized issue of $26,000,000 of | 
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reserves during the panic as a remedy was utterly inutile as a meas 
ure of relief. 

The report of Treasurer Spinner for June 30, 1865, furnishes an au 
thoritative statement of the amount of currency at that time, namely : 
Old demand notes Raed $472, 
Legal-tender notes, (new issue) -..--. - 431, 066, 
Compound-interest notes. -. 121, 
One-year notes of 1863 467 
Two-year notes of 1863 7, 715, 950 00 
Two-year coupon-notes of 1863 4, 441, 650 00 
Fractional currency, (first issue) 915, 408 66 
Fractional currency, (second issue) . in oad 2, 798, 130 60 
Fractional currency, (third issue) ................. a 2, 319, 589 50 





603 50 
427 99 
470 00 
570 00 


698, 918, 800 25 


Total 


All of the above was issued on the faith and credit of the nation, 
and was called currency by the Treasurer. Now, if we add to this 
the national-bank circulation at that time, $171,000,000, we will have 
the sum of $869,918,800.25 ; all of which was used as currency. 

Now, if we turn to the Treasurer’s report for November 1, 1873, we 
will find that there was outstanding of the above tabulated species 
of currency $401,527,269.94; add national-bank currency, $348,456,- 
756.69, and we have a total of $749,984,026.63. 

The total amount of both kinds of currency in 1865 was $869,918,- 
800.25 ; the total in 1873 was $749,984,026.63 ; making an excess in 1865 
over 1873 of $119,934,773.62. 

According to the public-debt statement of February, 1876, the out- 
standing legal-tender notes, including the remnant of old demand 
notes and the fractional currency, amounted to $416,131,976.97... Add 
national-bank currency, $346,479,756, which will make the present 
volume of currency $762,611,732.97. 

The total amount of both kinds of currency in the year 1865 was 
$869,918,800.25. Total amount at present, $762,611,732.97; being a 
contraction of $107,307,067.28. 

The above statements are made from official reports, and cannot 
be called into question. They show that, notwithstanding the 


| $26,000,000 of the reserve fund that was issued during the panic in the 


species of currency I have enumerated, there has been since 1865, 
with more than ten years of national development and progress, an 
actual shrinkage in the currency of more than $107,000,000, 

If we add to the volume of currency in 1865 the 7.30 bonds of 1864 
and 1865, which were really three-year Treasury-notes and made a 
legal tender as well as a legal reserve to be held by the banks, we 
will have an aggregate of $1,699,918,800.25, or more than twice the 
present amount of currency. Again, if we add to this vast sum the 5 
per cent. legal-tenders, the 3 per cent. certificates which were made 
a legal bank reserve, and the temporary loan certificates, the whole 
amount will reach about $2,000,000,000, or nearly three times the 
amount of the present volume of the currency. The fact, too, should 
be borne in mind that prior to 1865 this currency circulated only toa 
limited extent in the Southern States in rebellion. 

While this vast amount of indebtedness exercised in various de- 
grees the functions of money, but few will deny that it greatly ex- 
ceeded the amount required for a safe and permanent circulating 
medium. It was the inflated basis upon which the business of the 
country was transacted up to 1866. The prices of real estate, per- 
sonal property, as well as all commodities of necessity, and labor 
were based upon it. All the industries of the country, public and pri- 
vate enterprises, as well as corporate liabilities at home and abroad, 
were carried on and contracted upon this extraordinary inflation. It 
is easy to see how under these circumstances a rapid contraction of 
the currency would bring about hardships and entail bankruptcy 
and ruin upon thousands. 

It is a falsification of history to say there has been no contraction 
of the currency. By the act of July 12, 1866, provision was made for 
a steady contraction of the currency. It provided that not more than 
$10,000,000 of United States notes might be retired and canceled 
within the first six months after its passage and not more than 
$4,000,000 thereafter monthly. The policy of this act, however, excited 
alarm, as it became apparent that it would suddenly unsettle the 
values of all kinds of property, restrict trade, and embarrass all the 
enterprises and industries of the country. To undo what had been 
unwisely done and avert serious consequences, Congress on the 4th 
day of February, 1868, enacted that there should be no further reduc- 
tion in the volume of the legal-tender notes. Under the act of July 
12, 1866, according to the official statement of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, more than $72,000,000 of the legal-tender notes were retireed. 

For further evidence of the contraction of the currency, I refer to 
the annual message of President Grant of December 1, 1875. He says : 

During the last four years the currency has been contracted directly by the with 
drawal of 3 per cent. certificates, compound-interest notes, and 7.30 bonds out- 


standing on the 4th of March, 1869, all of which took the place of legal-tenders in 
the bank reserves, to the amount of $63,000,000. 


He says further, with reference to comparative contraction: 


The population of the country has largely increased. More than 25,000 miles of 
railroad have been built, requiring the active use of capital to operate them. Mill 
ions of acres of land have been opened to cultivation, requiring capital to move the 
products. Manufactories have multiplied beyond all! precedent in the same period 
of time, requiring capital weekly for the payment of wages and for the purchase of 
material; and probably the largest of all comparative contraction arises from the 
organizing of free labor in the South. Now every laborer there receives his wages, 
and for want of savings-banks the greater part of such wages is carried in the 
pocket or hoarded until required for nse. 
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Now, if these statements of the President were true in 1873, and ap- 
plicable to the existing state of the country, they are _——- true 
and applicable now. Lf the actof July 12, 1566, was found inexpedi- 
ent aaa unwise, how much more so is the present resumption law, 
which attempts more and has a far more serious purpose? The pur- 
pose is not simply contraction to a limited extent to effect an inter- 
changeability with coin, but the retirement and cancellation of the 
entre legal-tender circulation. What effect this may have upon the 
national banking system is somewhat problematical. I apprehend, 
however, that it will operate seriously upon many of these institu- 
tions, excite alarm among bankers, and cause a rapid and wholesale 
contraction of their circulation. If these fears should be realized, 
there will be but one step to the destruction of our national mone- 
tary system. What would fellow when this happens, and when the 
country is again at sea and in quest of some new financial method, 
is almost beyond the field of conjecture. 

Our system of currency is one of the boasted results of the war, 
and, I believe, will stand the crucial test of experience and be sus- 
tained by the people. We have the statement of the President of 
the United States in the message quoted from, “that the currency of 
the country, based as it is upon the credit of the country, is the best 
that has ever been devised.” In all the panics that have hitherto 
occurred when the currency was based upon coin immense losses were 
sustained by the people but in the recent panic the value of the cur- 
reney was increased, and public confidence in it remained as unshaken 
as it did in the durability of the Government. Thus experience has 
demonstrated the soundness of the principle upon which our financial 
system is founded, and it is the province of wise legislation not to de- 
stroy or impair its efficiency, but to sustain, improve, and perfect it. 
I give it as my opinion that the people of this country will not per- 
mit the retirement and cancellation of the legal-tender notes now in 
circulation. 

The title of the act of January 14, 1875, is clearly a misnomer, for 
there is a practical and well-defined distinction between resumption 
and redemption. Resumption in banking operations implies in its 
usual sense, after suspension of specie payments has taken place, an 
interconvertibility between paper money and coin as a continuous 
process, while redemption, which is clearly meant by this so-called 
resumption act, implies that when coin is paid for a promissory note 
of the Government its fanction as money has ceased and re-issue 
of the note is not intended. This is certainly the only ———_ in- 
terpretation, and is the one given by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in his recent report. In this report he says: 

The faith of the Government now stands pledged to resumption on and after 
January 1, 1879, and to the final redemption and removal from the currency of the 


country of the legal-tender notes as fast as they shall be presented for redemption, 
according to the provisions of the act of January 14, 1875. 


Who can doubt that the resumption meant is redemption, and re- 


On and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary shall redeem in 
coin the United States notes then outstanding on their presentation for redemption 
at the office of the assistant treasurer of the United States at New York in sums 
of not less than $50. 


The obligation resting upon the Secretary is imperative. He shall 
redeem in coin; but no authority is conferred for re-issuing the legal- 


ing clause of this act, which we have been officially informed were 
duly canceled, Redemption must mean precisely the same in both 
CASCS, 

While Ido not arraign the purpose of redemption implied in this 
act as being inconsistent with the intentions of the acts authorizing 
the issue of the legal-tender notes, yet I would inquire if it is expe- 
dient and necessary that this currency should be wholly retired from 


italists and moneyed autocrats, by money-lenders and usurers, who 
expect to profit by the enhancement of the value of their money, but 
against the purpose of this policy will be arrayed the laboring and 
agricultural population of the country. The toiling millions who are 
now studying and investigating this subject for themselves, and who 
are devoting to it a greater amount of thought and intelligent con- 
sideration than was ever before evinced by any people on any sub- 
ject, are not quite ready to join in this crusade against the legal- 
tenders. 
FREE BANKING. 

Some of the advocates of free banking have entertained fears that 
the repeal of the resumption law would put a stop to the further or- 
gale of national banks. This is, however, an error. The only 

yar to free banking which existed prior to the passage of the resum 

tion law was section 5777 of the Revised Statutes, which limited the 
circulating notes of national banks to $354,000,000. The third section 
of the resumption act repealed this restriction, and hence the repeal 
of the same section of the resumption law will leave banking free from 
restriction as to the aggregate amount of circulation. In this way, 
as long as our national-bank act remains in force, the volume of the 
currency can be kept equal to the “ wants of trade.” If the volume 
is insufficient, expansion will occur; if it become redundant, contrac- 
tion will necessarily take place. Bearing upon this subject, I see no 
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good reason why the Banks should not be allowed to issue circulating 
notes equal in nominal amount to the face of these bonds. 

But it may be unwise to intrust the banks with supreme contro] 
over all the moneyed interests of the nation. Serious objections are 
now raised against the power exercised by the banks, and how much 
more serious must this become when the legal-tender circulation is 
wholly retired. This would drive out of existence all except a few 
of the stronger banks, which would become a monopoly. Compelled 
to meet the storm of financial convulsions and forced to keep on hand 
a sufficient supply of coin, the great majority of the banks would be 
continually invested with dangers that might at any moment involve 
them in ruin. What better security can they have than the legal- 
tender notes in which their circulation is redeemable? And what 
better security can the country have against violent contraction or 
financial disturbances than the legal-tenders, which rest upon a basis 
as strong as the Government itself? 

With a sole reliance upon specie the banks would be compelled to 
contract their circulation within the narrowest limits or surrender it 
entirely. But with $370,000,000 of Treasury notes as a permanent 
eurrency and a lawful medium of redemption, no serious calamity 
would be likely to happen the banks, and they could be trusted fo 
supply the country with such additional paper money as its necessi- 
ties might require. 

The experience of the last year or two has clearly shown that the 
danger of overinflation by the banks is not well founded, and that 
while they exist, they may be trusted to issue such an amount of cir- 
culation as the laws of business and trade may demand. One of the 
leading objections against the national banks is the unlimited power 
at their disposal to inflate or contract their circulation ; and the only 
safe check to violent contraction of their currency or serious disturb- 
ances that may impair their efficiency and embarrass the business of 
the country is the outstanding volume of the legal-tenders. 

Since the resumption law went into operation about $12,715,795 of 
bank notes have heen issued to old and new banking associations ; and 
during the same period about $33,000,000 of national-bank ‘currency 
has been retired from circulation, or about $20,000,000 more than is- 
sued. Add to this the $10,000,000 of Treasury notes canceled under 
the operations of the 80 per cent. clause of the act, and we chronicle 
a total shrinkage of the volume of the currency in one year of over 
$30,000,000, and still the premium on gold has evinced no downward 
tendency. 

I know that it is maintained by some that this rapid retirement of 
national-bank currency is an evidence that there is a redundancy of 
paper money in the country, and hence they argue the necessity of re- 
deeming the greenbacks in order to cure the evil. Coupled with this 
fact we are reminded that there is a vast sum of idle currency held 
by the issners—the banks and the Treasury—amounting to about 


| $180,000,000, a large portion of which, belonging to the banks, is now 
demption a finality to all notes for which coin will be paid? The lan- | 


guage of the act is too clear to allow a different interpretation ; it says: | 


seeking borrowers at very low rates of interest. While admitting that 
such is the fact, we can scarcely accept the logic that so much money 
remains idle because there is too much of it. A few years ago a much 
larger amount than we have now was actively employed in carrying 
on the trade and business of the country; and it is safe to assume 
that, with the revival of our varied industries and the complete restora- 
tion of confidence, this idle surplus would soon be absorbed by the 


; 1 y r i for | t | public wants and exercise new functions in the work of progress 
tender notes. Their fate, if this act is carried into operation, must 


be the same as that of the $10,000,000 redeemed under the free-bank- | 


and civilization. Thecontractionof the currency by millionsof dollars 
monthly will not lessen the amount of unemployed surplus, because 
no capital will be risked outside of the narrow limits of common neces- 
sity. No person will risk money in new undertakings and enterprises 
when values are constantly depreciating. No person of prudence will 
contract obligations requiring payment when property is continually 
shrinking in value while money grows scarcer and more costly. Inter- 
est may be unusually low in the commercial centers of the country, 


/ ‘ t | but it is because borrowers are not readily found who are willing to 
circulation? Is such policy demanded by the people as a measure of | 


relief to the disordered industries of the country f . It may be by cap- | 


commit financial suicide. 

Senator SHERMAN, the father and defender of the resumption act, 
in his late speech in the Senate says: 

The practice of hoarding currency has greatly increased from the day of the 
panic, and it may be safely said that there is among the people and in savings-banks 
and trust companies not less than $200,000,000 of currency idle. Nothing but the 


best security will tempt it from its hiding-place ; but, that security offered, it can 
be had for a less rate of interest than ever before. 


He tells us very coolly that this state of paralysis in the business of 
the country, this hoarding of idle and unproductive money, is only 
awaiting the advent of resumption, after which time he predicts 
money will become more abundant. But what is to become of the 
people and the country during the next five or ten years while re- 
sumption is approaching? According to his theory nearly half of the 
currency of the country is to remain hoarded and useless till re- 
sumption is practically accomplished. He says again in his speech 
that— ‘ 

There has been a contraction of the currency since the panic, and before and 
after the passage of the act of 1875, which will go on whenever in any way aspecie 

proaches, and that is by the voluntary retirement by banks of 
a portion of their circulating notes. 

And he further states : 

Sir, in my judgment, the real solution of specie resumption will thus come through 
the voluntary act of national banks, each acting for eee the general direc- 
tion of the law, precisely as the Bank of Eng the of France, and the 
New York banks brought about and maintained resumption. 
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The road to resumption is now plainly marked out. First, the legal | 
tenders are to be “redeemed and removed from the currency of the | 
country ;” and, secondly, the national banks are to be forced to the 
inevitable necessity of retiring their currency by wholesale, each | 
of the twenty-one hundred banks being required to reduce its cireu- 
lation to correspond with the amount of gold it may be able to hoard | 
up for the redemption of its notes. Already many of the banks are 
becoming alarmed and are threatening the voluntary retirement of 
their cirenlation, and if it becomes clearly understood that the re- 
sumptive feature of this act is to remain unrepealed, contraction will 
proceed at a rate more rapid than the most sanguine resumptionist 
has yet contemplated. But while this is going on we should not be 
deluded with the idea that these twenty-one hundred banks will ever 
reach specie payments by dividing the responsibility among them- 
selves, but they may surrender their circulation and cease to be banks | 
of issue. This is not a pleasant picture tocontemplate. It indicates 
that resumption must be reached over a hard, long, and rugged road, 
which will be strewn with the wrecks of fortune, and along which 
every mile-stone is a measure of misery and hardship. 


ANOTHER PROPOSITION, 


While the liquidation of the legal-tender notes is going on, it is pro- 
posed that the national banks shall prepare for resumption by laying 
up for an indefinite time, five or ten years, the coin interest on their 
bonds. This they will not be likely to do, neither can they be forced 
todo it. The interest on their bonds constitutes a large portion of 
their profits, and goes to the stockholders as a part of the dividends. 
The suspension of so much capital locked up for years is a loss of | 
profits and operates as a tax upon the banks. They paid the Gov- | 
ernment last year $7,300,000 of tax, and besides are heavily taxed by 
States, counties, municipalities, and the redemption agency. The 
annual amount of dividends, according to the report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, is less than 10 per cent. on capital and 8 per | 
cent. upon capital and surplus. Under this compulsory requirement 
national banking would cease to be profitable, and, the banks being 
voluntary associations, they would withdraw their bonds and retire 
theircireulation. No national bank can be compelled to have a larger | 
circulation than $45,000, and may even lock this up in its vaults. The 
30 per cent. of coin required to be kept on hand would not exceed 
$15,000. The result of the liquidation of the greenbacks and forcing 
the bairks to specie payments would eliminate from the circulation | 
of the country over $300,000,000 of national-bank notes. The practi- 
cal result of this poliey would be the withdrawal from circulation of 
about $700,000,000 of national-bank notes and legal-tenders, leaving 
the country without a circulating medium and the people with a na- 
tional and corporate indebtedness to pay of more than $4,000,000,000, 
which was contracted upon a stupendous inflation of currency. The 
effect of this policy, if carried out to the letter, can be more easily 
imagined than described. 

But, it may be argued, why not make it obligatory upon the banks 
at the same time it is upon the Government to hoard annually 3 
per cent. of the gold interest upon their bonds as a preparation for 
resumption, and thus release for circulation an equal amount of their 
lawful reserve? To this it may be answered: First, that this would 
put no more money into circulation than under the present arrange- 
ment, because the interest on the bonds held by the banks is an- 
nually drawn and released; second, before this preparation for re- 
sumption could he mavyured a majority of the bank charters would 
have expired and their business be wound up: this the banks would 
have to do in the manner now provided by law; and, third, while the 
3U per cent. of gold which the banks would be required to aceumu- 
late in ten years might make a beginning toward resumption, it 
would give no assurance whatever that the banks would be able to 
maintain resumption with their present outstanding circulation and 
under the liabilities they are submitted to. And when we add to 
what has been stated the uncertainty that hangs over the future with 
reference to the banking system, the instability of the gold supply, 
the periodical disturbances in the gold markets of the world, and the 
vast demand for gold abroad, to pay our interest and commercial ob- 
ligations, the policy of requiring the banks to hoard gold I fear will 
not do otherwise than work serious injury to the vital interests of 
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legitimate. In all other respects it fails, because the cirent 
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will of the people, there is no substantial reason whv this form of 


|} money should be supplanted by the present or any other banking 


system. 

Some of those who are anxious to have the greenbacks redeemed 
and eliminated from the currency of the country still insist upon in- 
vidious comparisons between them and the French assignats and the 
Continental currency. In only one or two respects is the comparison 


Instances 


| that give value to and sustain our present currency are widely dif 


ferent from those pertaining to the French assignats and the Conti- 
nental money. There isasimilarity in the fact that the Freneh assig- 
nats, Continental scrip, and our greenbacks were issued in the emer- 


| gencies of war and revolutions, and that they performed similar fune- 
| tions in enabling each nation to gather its energies and hurl detiance 


at its enemies. Beyond this all comparison ceases. The assignats 
were issued as the paper currency of the French revolution and made 
redeemable by the sale of confiscated estates of clergymen and emi- 
grants. The amount issued altogether was 45,578,000,000 franes, a 
sum nearly equal to $9,000,000,000, or almost twenty-five times as great 
as our greenback circulation. France then had a population esti- 
mated at about twenty-six millions and a half, or a little more than 
half of the present population of the United States. The circulation 
of her irredeemable paper amounted to $340 per capita. Our present 
greenback circulation is only about $8 per capita. Under the throes 
of revolution France severed her monarchial relations and became 
nominally a republic. The new republic was born in an hour and 
based upon the most extravagant ideas of freedom, and the people 
were a frantic multitude incapable of self-government. 

These are the circumstances under which the French assignats were 
issued. How shadowy and flimsy the basis upon which they rested 
compared with the solid and enduring foundation that supports our 
greenbacks? The resources of France, too, at that time were limited 
compared with this country. If we turn to the colonies we will tind 
that the comparison is but little better. Their population was about 
3,000,000 when the Continental scrip was at a ruinousdiscount. The 
issues of this money amounted to not less than $300,000,000, or about 
$100 per capita. The colonial government was a loose confederation of 
States with limited resources—insignificant compared with our pres 
ent national wealth—and the people were in astate of war, struggling 
for liberty against the most powerful adversary in the world. The 
colonies had no fleets or navies, no commerce with foreign states, 


|} and had not even the power of taxation to raise revenues. Under 


these circumstances they had a paper circulation of $300,000,000, or 
about twelve anda half times as much per capita as this Government 
has now of greenbacks. 

While these facts clearly show the unsubstantial basis upon which 
the assignats and continent.l currency rested and the reasons for 
their failure and repudiation, the comparison with our present eurrency 
and its basis presents such a contrast as dissipates in a moment all 
fears of a similar calamity, and re-assures us that our greenbacks rest 
upon the safest foundation in the world. They conducted the country 
safely through the war,and have passed triumphantly through the 
critical period of re-action, the panic of 1873. We may now, I think, 
safely consider that no catastrophe short of national dismemberment 
can seriously derange their value while the amount in circulation is 
no greater per capita than at present. 

After giving the subject as much consideration as my time and cir- 
cumstances have permitted, and having examined the various plans 
that have been proposed to remedy our financial troubles, | have come 
to the conclusion, first, that no public necessity exists for the re- 
demption of the legal-tender notes; secondly, that their redemption 
is not a measure that will offerd any sort of financial relief; and, 
thirdly, so long as they perform so well and satisfactorily the func 
tions of money, they should not be retired from circulation, unless it 
becomes evident in the future that a better system of currency can be 
devised to supplant it. 

In order to enhance the value of the greenback the Government 
should place it upon the same footing as gold for all domestic pur 
poses, not including interest on bonds made by law payable in gold. 
If through timidity or doubt it is deemed unadvisable to do this at 
once, let Congress enact that one-third or one-half of the duties on 





the people. 

While it cannot be denied that our Treasury notes are a part of the 
national debt and that they originated in the emergencies of war, as a 
national necessity, yet for fourteen years they have performed ad- 


mirably the functions and office of a safe and satisfactory medium of | 


exchange. They rose and fell in value according to the success and 
failure of battles. At the close of the war they rapidly appreciated 
in value, and only a small chasm now marks the difference between 
their value and gold. This chasm, with or without any contraction 
of the legal-tender notes, never will become any wider than it now 
is, unless the financial legislation of this country is characterized by 
a —_ of wisdom and statesmanship unworthy of the age in which 
we live. 

_Though the legal-tender circulation was born amid the emergen- 
cies of a gigantic war that sorely tried the power and energies of the 
nation to supply the necessary subsistence and means to maintain its 
armies, yet fourteen years of trial has abundantly demonstrated its 
popularity, its vitality, and efficiency as a safe and sound currency. 
Rased uvon the faith and credit of the nation and backed by the 
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| imports be paid in legal-tenders on and after the Ist of July next, and 
| in a year or two the entire amount. It is better to take some risk in 
this direction than to shrink from any action tending to equalize the 
| purchasing power of paper and coin. 


~~ 


I repudiate the idea, sir, that this great nation, w ith only $370,000,000 
of legal-tender notes, is incapable of accomplishing such a result. It 
would be a sad commentary upon our boasted progress if this nation 
of 45,000,000 of people, active, enterprising, and industrious, with 
developed wealth estimated at $30,000,000,000 and undeveloped re- 
sources that are incalculable, with mines and placers of the precious 
| metals that exceed by far “the wealth of Ormus or of Ind,” cannot 
| make the value of its present limited amount of outstanding legal 
| tenders equal to par with gold. Why, sir, I am informed that we have 

gold and silver enough in Nevada, within the radius of a few miles 
to redeem all our paper currency, legal-tenders and bank-notes. 
While nature has lavishly bestowed upon this country advantages 
| and resources essential to the highest attainments of physical great 
ness and the grandest achievements of civilization, she has also made 
it the chief depository of the precious metals for the world; but our 
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policy has become such that we produce them for the use of other 
nations d not for our own domestic purposes. While experience 
has tanght us the absurdity of trusting tog much to gold and silver, 


yet we should never permit our commercial and debtor relations to | 


foreign powers to be such as will drain our resources of these metals. 

While I hold it is practicable to bring in the course of a few years 
our paper currency to par with gold without contraction, yet it must 
be a long time before it can be made convertible with gold, for the 
reason that a suflicient amount of gold for this purpose cannot be 
accumulated and maintained. Continuous resumption of specie pay- 
ments npon our present volume of currency is absolutely impossible. 
It is questionable whether it could be sustained on a circulation of 
over $300,000,000, To contract the currency down to this point would 
work insufferable hardships. It would squeeze the entire business of 
the country down to the small handful of gold we are able under 
present circumstances to retain init. The only feasible plan is to 
attempt to equalize the value of the coin and currency by methods 
that do not necessarily imply convertibility. I shall attempt to show 
that this is practicable, and if accomplished would give the country 
a more stable system of finance than we have hitherto enjoyed. 

Resumption of specie payments cannot be maintained with the 
present enormous indebtedness of the country and foreign exporta- 
tions of coin to pay interest. Our national interest-bearing debt 
now amounts to about $1,700,000,000, and the gold interest paid 
abroad annually is about $60,000,000, only a few millions of dollars 
less than the largest annual product of our mines; yet it is proposed 
by some to convert nearly $400,000,000 of non-interest-bearing debt 
into interest-bearing bonds, which would increase the annual amount 
of gold interest about $20,000,000 more. The legal-tenders being re- 
moved, the banks would be forced to the necessity of procuring gold 
to resume with and maintain resumption, or, in other words, of bor- 
rowing perhaps $300,000,0% nore. 

The plan of hoarding gold in the Treasury until it amounts to 30 
per cent. of the outstanding legal-tender notes, with the view of re- 
sumption, isa scheme that must fail till the demands for gold abroad 
have been materially diminished. We pay abroad annually $60,000,- 
000 on United States bonds, $35,000,000 interest on railroad and 
other corporate securities, and about $75,000,000 for the sinking 


fund and on other bonds; add to this other demands for gold to go | 
abroad, and the whole amount will not be less than $200,000,000, | 


The Treasury would become the great gold-room of the country, tak- 
ing the place of the gold-boards of New York and California, whither 
all would resort who wanted gold. Merchants, importers, bankers, 
traders, speculators, and travelers would draw their supplies of gold 
from the Treasury. The 30 per cent. would be swept away by an 
equal amount of Treasury notes which if re-issued would leave re- 
sumption still as problematical and as uncertain as it now is. 

The plan adopted by the Bank of France of hoarding gold and pay- 
ing out none is the only feasible way of preparing for resumption 
with coin, 
of the bill introduced in this House by Mr. Payne. The gold will 
be hoarded and maintained for an indefinite time, till the amount 
becomes so large and the demand abroad for gold so small that the 
‘Treasury can be replenished by gold as rapidly as it will be withdrawn. 
If assurance could be given that this would fully accomplish the pur- 
pose intended, of bringing the legal-tender notes to par, no serious 
objection could be opposed to it. We would have, like the Bank of 
lrance, a mountain of gold lying behind the legal-tender notes to 
impart to them a coin value, In this case the paper currency would 
form a most perfect medium of exchange, superior to gold and silver 
for all purposes. If the paper could be thus kept at a par value it 
would make but little diflerence whether or not it was ever made con- 
vertible into gold, One objection would be urged against this plan 
and that is the loss of interest on the coin; but the expected enhance- 
ment in the value of the legal-tender notes would compensate for this 
to some extent. Some inconvenience and loss could be patiently 
borne if it rested upon the assurance that such means would equalize 
the value of the paper and coin dollar and make them interconverti- 
ble at the pleasure of the holder. But France has not relied solely 
upon the hoarding of gold, but has wisely made her paper currency 
i legal-tender for all purposes. It pays duties on imports as well as 
taxes, debts, &c., and circulates on equality with coin. 

But Ll apprehend there will be difficulty in sustaining this hoarding 
process a sufficient time to bring about the desired results and to main- 
tain resumption on so large a circulation. It is safe to assume that 
convertibility can never take place between coin and paper so long as 
the outilow of gold remains unchecked. The shortest step to resump- 
tion is any policy that will arrest the foreign demand for gold and 
equalize the exports and importations of this commodity. A wiser 
plan would be to use all surplus funds in the payment of the princi- 
pal of our interest-bearing debt, and by national economy and re- 
trenchment. Lf our legal-tender notes could, by these or other means, 
be bronght to par, they would constitute by far a safer and better 
currency than any bank-paper based upon specie. 

rhe history of the world for two hundred years is a record of end- 
loss failures in the attempt to regulate the equality between the paper 
and coin dollar through the agency of banks. Panics have been com- 
mon and periodical occurrences, 
the losses, direct and indirect, have been several times greater in amount 
than all the specie in the world. The Comptroller of the Currency 


This is, I presume, the idea embraced in the first section | 
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During these financial convulsions, | 





in his last report states that this loss under the old banking systems 
in this country, when specie was at the bottom of all credits, amounted 
in twenty years to the whole amount of banking circulation, or about 
5 per cent. per annum. 

Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia, in a recent discussion on the 


financial question, has presented this matterinatruelight. He says: 


Surely the world has suffered long enough under these evils. Are we bound to 
repeat them? Are there no other means by which the legal dollar and the dollar 
of exchange may be made to vibrate morenearly together! Is the interest or capi 
tal and the quantity of currency afloat to be measufed by some crotchet in the brain 
of a bank director, or by the nataral laws of trade and the exigencies of society ! 
Surely these things ought to be regulated by the last, if possible. The whole circle 
of human prodaction and the fortunes of society ought not to bo dependent on tho 
question a more or less specie afloat in the world. 

If we go in debt on a credit standard of valine and pay on a specie standard, wo 
pay more than we have received, which is not only a violation of justice, but an ob 
stacle to progress; but if we measure our debts by a paper dollar from any con 
vertibility in specie and pay with dollars of specie, we cervainly do pay in a medium 
more valuable than that which we give to the promise to pay of the latter, that 
is to say, of the payment on the thing itself. We take promise of the bank to pay 
specie at par, and we can offer nothing in redemption of our promise but specie it 
self. If we receive by acredit measure of value, why not pay in the same medium ! 
Ina well-governed country the credit of the state is the highest known form. Th 
credit of the government of Great Britain or the United Siates is worth more than the 
promise ofan bank to pay specie. 


These views. so succinctly stated, embody not only incontrovertible 
facts butalsohav direct reference to the condition of this country 
Our nation is a debtor both at home and abroad, and these debts were 
contracted on a paper medium, depreciated in value; and we, the peo- 
ple, are now asked to pay them with another medium of greater value. 

I quote further from the same excellent address : 


The people would be unable to pay their debts, not because they were without 
the agencies of production, natural and artificial, necessary for the creation of 
wealth, or to return in value all they ever received, but because they were dk 
manded to pay on a standard of money of perhaps five or six times the value of that 
according to which they received. War has necessarily destroyed many of the 
values which once constituted their means of support. Is not this grievance 
enough, or is it to be aggravated by suffering still more intense, imposed by Gov 
ernment in time of peace as a necessary consequence? To whom is this debt duc! 
In almost every community the creditors, as a class, saw less of the actual suffering 
of war than the debtor, and therefore are not entitled to special indulgence or pecu 
liar privilege. In the nation at large these debts are mainly due to the northern 
cities, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and were contracted on a paper 
standard far more intlated than the standard even as at present constituted. 


It is true, as here stated, that a vast amount of this indebtedness 
is due these moneyed centers; and this may explain why the capi- 
talists who control them are so deeply interested in the hasty resump- 
tion of specie payments. We have been told that interest is low in 
New York and other eastern cities, but it is now and has been other- 
wise in the West. Why is it, sir, that in order to obtain money a 
vast number of the land-owners in the West have been compelled 
to mortgage their farms to insurance companies at an average rate 
of 10 per cent. interest, besides additional costs? What proportion 
of these will ever be able to redeem their lands under the shrinkage 
of values and the disturbance and loss in business that must be in- 
evitable if the resumption law is not repealed? The lands have 
diminished in value, with a shrinkage already of 20 to 50 per cent., 
and if submitted to a forced sale would be totally consumed by jadg- 
ment and costs. No worse policy can be adopted or greater crim 
ever be committed by any government than by legislation which dis- 
criminates in favor of the moneyed aristocracy as against its labor- 
ing and agricultural population. 

Vion. R. M.T. Hunter, who formerly belonged to the Andrew Jack- 
son and Benton school of politics, which recognized nothing but hard 
money, recommends the following plan to raise the value of the legal- 
tender notes, namely : 


The legal-tender notes I would make interchangeable with a Government stock 
bearing a rate of interest which would make it equal to par in specie. The nationa 
bank notes I would gradually call in and cancel, and supply their place with legal 
tenders, so that the amount of currency, $750,000,000, should continue to be afloat 
‘Vo call in the bank-notes, I would provide that one-half of the customs-dues should 
be payable either in legal-tenders or bank-notes ; the bank-notes taken to be con 
verted into United States stocks now deposited to redeem it at their market 
— " * > 

To the extent that these bank-notes were called in and canceled. I would allow 
the Government to issue legal-tenders, interconvertible, as before described, with 
a United States stock bearing sufficient interest to raise it to par in specie, receiv 
able as heretofore on public dues and for one-half the customs duties. That this 
entire amount is not too great for currency in the United States has been proved, | 
think, by actual experience, and if occasion for more should ever come, we may 
safcly leave it to that future day to decide for itself. 

But it may bo said the legal-tenders in time of peace, and without some manifest 
necessity, cannot be issued without a violation of the Constitation. If so, the goo 
which might be effected by such a power through the currency would justify «0 
amendment to the Constitution. This might be accomplished by giving Congress 
either a power to issue an unlimited amount of legal-tender notes, or a power tn 
proportion to the population of the country at the last census before the issue. But 
should this be deemed inadmissible, the bank-notes migkt be canceled and anequis 
alent amount of United States bonds deposited to secure them could be redeeme! 
and an equal amount of notes re-issued ; the said notes to be interconvertible with 
United Siates stock at a rate of interest payable in specie, which would make that 


| stock at par with specie. The whole currency of the country would then be at pat 


with specie, and its amount would be regulated, not by buman hopes and fears or 
a mere arbitrary discretion, but by the actual wants of trade. If we attain this, 
what more do we desire ? 


These views, so well expressed, do not differ essentially from the 
opinions of many others, and are gaining ground rapidly in this 
country. They have met with opposition and ridicule from those 
wedded to the fossilized notions on finance, and who are unwilling to 
believe there is anything new under tke sun. 
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Senator SHERMAN. in his recent speech in the Senate, seems to hold 
tu similar views with those expressed by Hon. R. M. T. Hunter. He 


suys: 


I am one of those who believe that a United States note issued directly by the 

vent, and convertible on demand into gold coin or a Government bond ¢ qual 

in value to gold, is the best currency we can adopt: that it is to be the currency of 

tle future not only in the United States but in Great Britain as well; and that 

such a currency might properly continue to be a legal tender, except when coin is 
spec itically stipulats d for. 


But while he admits all fhis, which meets the views of the most rad- 


ical advocate of greenbacks, by some strange inconsistency He recom- | 


mends the policy of selling bonds for gold to take up the greenbacks 
and thus remove them from the eurrency of the country. His predic- 
tion that the greenback will be the future currency of the country is 
well grounded, if we can judge of the wonderful popularity that doc- 
trine is attaining in the West and South and the progress it is now 
waking in the Kast. 

The question of resumption should be considered in reference to our 
two classes of national indebtedness. One class is the interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the Government, chiefly gold bonds, a greater part 
of which is held abroad; the other, the non-interest indebtedness rep- 
resented by our legal-tender currency. The practical question is, 
which shall be poid first? Here we have before us two distinct lines 
of policy. We must cither pay off the interest-bearing debt or in- 
crease it about $400,000,000 by paying off the non-interest debt. We 
are clearly unable to pay both at once. One debt is held abroad, and 
the interest on it has become a grievous burden to the people; the 
other is the domestic debt, which costs no interest. There is only one 
rational course to pursue, and that is to dispose of the bonded debt 
first and let the other, represented by the legal-tendeps, remain with 
the people. 

if the people, while paying off a debt which by its interest is eat- 
ing out the vitality of the nation, choose to hold in abeyance a debt 
that costs nothing, who is cheated or defrauded? Who is dishon- 
ored? Have we not heard enough about the Government dishonor- 
ing its promises by refusing to pay them? Are not the people and 
the Government the same? Are they not responsible for all obliga- 
tions created by the Government? If the people take the wiser course 
of reducing first the principal of the bonded debt, on which they have 
already paid in interest over $1,000,000,000, who is dishonored there- 
by? It is now apparent that this generation cannot permit this 
heavy interest-bearing debt to remain unpaid. It cannot certainly 
indulge further in the suicidal policy of creating similar obligations. 

Phe question of interest lies at the foundation of all our financial 
troubles, and we must strike at the root of the evil. Let us solemnly 
declare that not another United States bond shall ever be sold abroad. 
Let us cease troubling ourselvesabout the greenbacks. They will take 


( i 


ill-begotten concern about them. Let us be more concerned for 
rselves, by taking the earliest steps and surest means of lessening 
the enormous interest that is crippling our prosper‘ty. This is the 
only way in which resumption of specie payments will ever be ob- 
tained. How soon or how late this will happen is a question that 
need not disturb us, because its solution will depend on contingencies 
that cannot be foretold, 

The redemption of the legal-tenders should be made entirely sub- 
ordinate to the great debt that overshadows the nation, and is the 
bane that is sapping its energies and prostrating its industries. 

Under present circumstances it is not possible for this Government 
to have a better currency than the legal-tenders. As they are not 
payable at any fixed time, and as the Government is wholly unable 
without oppression to the people to take care of both classes of in- 
debtedness at once, there is no sound reason why they should not be 
the money of the country for an indefinite time, if not forever. A 
strong conviction is gradually forming in the minds of the best think- 
ers in favor of the legal-tender system, as constituting the only safe 
and philosophical mode for a trae paper currency. The time is rap- 
idly approaching when it will become the great issue in American 
polities, 

The amount of our paper currency in circulation at this time ex- 
ceeds $760,000,000, and, on the assumption that the population of the 
country is about 45,000,000, will give about $17 per capita. This is a 
much larger amount, according to population, than was in circulation 
prior to the late war. There are some who think that the volume 
should be increased to a greater sum per capita, but I think there are 
substantial reasons why if should not be increased. This grows out of 
the practice now becoming universal in all great commercial countries; 
of transacting nearly all business involving considerable amounts in 
bank-checks, certificates, and bills of exchange. 

_ According to the statement of the manager of the New York Clear- 
ing-House Association for October, 1875, the ratio of currency required 
to pay daily balances amounted to less than 5 percent. of the total trans- 
actions, Itis safe to say in all the commercial cities of the Union that 
not more than 6 or 8 per cent. of the sum-total of business is effected 
with currency. In the rural districts and sparsely-settled sections of 
the country the proportion of currency required is much larger. This 


spection of the notes returned, which shows that those from the large 


cities-of the East are much less worn and defaced than those fram 
the western banks. 


c of themselves, or the people will, if we cease all this unnatural | 


| plied to the steady reduction of the principal of the 
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| law or the Constitution. 


| redeem its promises, it should do the next best 
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to the future, I submit the followin most rational and practi- 
cable mode for the solution of our monetary problem and the best 
means by which resumption of specie pay1 
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attained : 
1 law of January 14, 
That all surplus funds coming into the Treasury should be ap- 


interest-bearing 
national debt as it becomes due. 


3. That the non-interest debt should remain in ‘abeyance, its re- 
demption being held subordinate to the liquidation of the interest 


| obligations. 


4. That the further issue and sale of United States bonds shall be 
prohibited, and no bonded liabilities be hereafter assumed by the 
Government. 

5. That the expenditures of the Government shall be limited to the 
actual necessities of the public service. 

6. That there shall be no contraction or expansion of the curr 
by legislation. 

7. That the Treasury notes or greenbacks should be made a fu 
legal tender in payment of all dues to the Government and made 
terchangeable with a Government stock bearing sufficient interest to 
make them of par value with gold. 

The resumption of specie payments, without imposing direful ca 
lamity, can only be made practicable and be maintained by a mate 
rial reduction of our national interest-bearing debt, and such other 
measures as will diminish the foreign demand for gold, or by some 
change in our commercial relations with foreign countries that w 
enable us to pay a large portion of our debt abroad by exports of the 
products of our industry and by the influx of gold to our shores 
equal to or greater than the amount sent away. Resumption then 
may be promoted by restoration of confidence, by such means as will 
revive the various industries of the country, and by retren 
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and economy in all public expenses. Adam Smith asseris 


that— 

The quantity of money in every country naturally increases ¢ 
annual produce increases. The value of the consumabk 
within the society being greater will re 
culate them. 
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If this proposition is true its converse must likewise be true, 
lf from any cause the quantity of money in the country is 
moderately in excess of the uses required of it, that increased pro 
ductions of the country in all its industrial pursuits would sooner or 
later create a demand for all the money. 

In urging the repeal of the resumption act and in the general dis- 
cussion of the question, Lhave not sought to introduce any hey 
lative notions concerning money. Lhavenot sought tod 
but to recommend a policy 


vorspecu 
rine tize gold, 
that will advance our paper money to par 
value with coin, which it represents. I have not gone of the 
the United States detine 
nine-teuths fine, and that 
each of our paper dollars is a promise of the Government to pay a 
dollar; that is the lawful dollar of the country. But w the 
ernment is not able to for paper currency, and thus 
thii vy possible, and 
that is to make its paper dollar equal in value or pureha 
with coin. This is the first and step that can 
taken in preparation for the general resumption of specie payments. 
The Supreme Court has forever set at rest the ! 
the nature of our paper currency by declaring “‘t 
is an agreement to pay a dollar, and the dollar intended is the 
dollar of the United States, a certain quantity in weight and finen 
of gold and silver authenticated as such by the stan the Gov 
ernmeut.” 
I oppose the opinion of those who promulgate the doctrine 
the stamp of the Government on any substance of intrinsi 
gold or silver, confers upon it a new and different value. 
and explicit declaration of Blackstone cannot be improved. 
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While gold, like all other commodities, is subject to fluctuations in 
value, yet it is our constitutional measure of value, and there is no 
good reason why we should abandon it in quest of something better. 
The discovery of the gold mines of South America in the sixteenth 
century caused a depreciation of the value of gold to one-third of 
what it had previously been; and the discovery of the gold mines of 
California likewise caused asimilar decline. Yet goldis the common 
currency of the world, and is used to effect exchanges between 1 
tions. Our paper money, being promises to pay gold, should be m 
equal in usefulness to what it represents. We cannot estab! 
monetary system on any otber basis, neither is it desirable if 


! could. 
fact is clearly exemplified at the redemption agency by simple in- | 


The public mind is in the utmost state of confusion in reg 
proper solution of ovr financial diffienlties. While one c} 
ticians declares hostility to the legal-tenders, and asserts that 
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another, active and progressive, has inaugurated a revolution in favor 


of them as against all banks, declaring that the future salvation of 


the country, financially speaking, can only be secured by the green- 
back policy. If the doctrine is trne that revolutions never go 
backward, we need not be surprised if this country is now on the 
broad highway and rapid march to a financial system that will be in 
accordance with the progressive spirit of the age and adapted to the 
great ends of civilization. 


River and Harbor Improvements. 


’ ‘Ty Y ’ n y 
SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE G. DIBRELL, 
OF TENNESSEE, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 8, 1876, 
On the subject of river and harbor improvements. 

Mr. DIBRELL. Mr. Speaker, it has been the policy of the United 
States Government since the establishment of our national existence 
from time to time to make liberal appropriations to improve our rivers 
and harbors and to open up our great thoroughfares to facilitate com- 
merce and navigation and to afford cheap transportation to the citi- 
zens of this growing and prosperous country. 

This policy has developed vast sections of country in the West and 
Northwest that now appear to be the most flourishing and prosper- 
ous part of this continent. And without this liberal policy on the 
part of the General Government and the large sums expended in 
behalf of their works of interval improvement the great Northwest 
would be greatly behind her present greatness in point of commerce, 
wealth, and population. The liberal appropriations by Congress of 
money to open the rivers and lakes and other improvements has had 
a wonderful effect in developing the great resources of the Northwest; 
so much so that they are outstripping many of the older States in all 
the elementsof wealth and prosperity and in commerce and navigation. 

The subject of internal improvements by the General Government 
has been discussed amply and is one upon which parties in former 
days differed widely. It is now conceded on all sides that the Gov- 
ernment not only has the right, but that it is the duty of the General 
Government to provide cheap transportation for the commerce of the 
country by aid in the opening up of our rivers, aiding in constructing 
railroads, and otherwise. The policy has so far become a national 
one that now it would be suicidal upon some sections of the country 
to abandon that policy. She has aided in opening rivers, building 
railroads, establishing telegraphic lines, and many other grand im- 
provements that have proved to be great national blessings. 

Many of our former statesmen were opposed to the internal-improve- 
ment policy by the General Government. This was particularly so 
with a large class of the members of Congress formerly representing 
the Southern States. Consequently, they would not, or did not, ask 
Congress for appropriations to improve our rivers, thus opening up 
our great highways to the markets of the world. The result is that, 
while millions of money have been expended upon the rivers, harbors, 
and railroads of the North and the Northwest, scarcely anything has 
been expended for like purposes inthe South. The fault of this is not 
with the people of the North and Northwest, but is with our own peo- 
ple, for not demanding what they had a right to demand, the foster- 
ing care of the General Government in developing their section in 
like manner as it had done other sections, and what I have no doubt 
would long since have wo granted had the necessary efforts been 
made and the great advantages of the country to be developed been 
made known to Congress. It is not the interest, nor do I believe it 
is the wish of any patriotic citizen of this great country of ours to 
make any distinction in legislation or to give any one section undue 
advantages over another ; but to build up all alike, throw the strong 
arm of the Government around all alike, and bind us together in 
bonds of love and fraternal feeling, and make us as one people, hav- 
ing in view but one object, the glory and prosperity of the whole 
country. No American citizen can look back at our past history 
without rejoicing at our great progress, and none can comprehend the 
future. This being the centennial year, when we look back but half 
a century and see the vast improvements made in our commerce, in 
the arts and sciences, and in the agricultural and manufacturing in- 
terests of the country, our great rivers and lakes dotted by vessels 
from all the nations of the earth, and our railroads extending from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, all bearing the commerce of the country, 
well may we exclaim that America is the greatest country in the 
world and Americans are the best people in the world. 

The country has been thrice amply paid for every dollar expended 
by Congress in developing the resources and material interests of the 
country. Every national improvement has been a blessing to the 
country; and the people enjoying the especial benefit of such improve- 
ments always express a grateful appreciation of such help. It proves 
tv (he honest tax-payer that he is to derive some benetit from his hard- 
earned taxes and that his country is mindful of his wants. For what 
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more landable purpose could we contribute our taxes and revennes 
than to be expended in the developing and improving our common 
country. Who is benetited more by such legislation than the honest 
farmers, mechanics, and laboring-men of the country ? Then if they 
are benefited we are all benefited. The merchant, the lawyer, and 
even the politician are all dependent, either directly orindirectly, upan 
the success of the agricultural interests of the country. Every other 
branch of business falls back directly upon the agricultural resources 
of the country, and unless they prosper no other branch of business 
can lastMong. The laboring-men of the country who produce the 
corn, the wheat, the cotton, and the tobacco of the country are the 
stays upon which our vast population depend for food and raiment, 
and without them we would be without a country; they are the 
main stays, the pillars of our common country, and any legislation 
looking to their pecuniary interests should always be granted. And 
what is calculated to give them more encouragement than to open 
up our great rivers and highways so that they may be furnished cheap 
transportation for their surplus products to the best markets? And 
when they are thus benefited every other branch of business will in 
like manner be benefited. The farmers, the miners, and the man- 
ufacturers pay the bulk of the enormous taxes under which the coun- 
try is now groaning on everything they eat, on everything they wear, 
and in fact on everything consumed by them. Then why should Con- 
gress not expend large sums to enhance the value of their products, 
to develop the material interests of their country, and to afford them 
cheap transportation to a ready market for all of their supplies? And 
I believe that this can be done as well in opening up our rivers by 
making improvements therein that will open up cheap transportation 
as in any other way that a public improvement can be made. 

It is not strange that in many parts of the country our people are 
restless and dissatisfied, and are complaining of the enormous taxes 
paid, none of which is ever returned to them in the shape of public 
improvements or anything of the kind; but they know that their 
hard-earned taxes are taken to feed an army of office-holders sevent y- 
five or eighty thousand strong, many of whom are paid enormous 
salaries for very small amount of labor, and many holding sinecure 
offices with liberal pay and no labor; and the usual daily labor of an 
official is six hours per day, while the laboring-men of the country 
are compelled to labor from sunrise until sunset, with a very small re- 
ward for such hard labor. Another source of complaint is that their 
hard-earned wages is taken from them in the shape of taxes to be 
used in paying to the rich bondholder or banker the interest upon his 
bonds, upon which he pays no taxes. This is a great source of com- 
plaint, and I wonder that our Government ever committed so grave 
a blunder as to omit taxing these bonds. The average profit of each 
national bank is from 20 to 30 thirty per cent. per annum, their net 


| earnings for the last fiscal year eae 58,000,000 upon a capital 
e 


of $200,316,000. When they paid into the Treasury in the shape of 
taxes the modest sum of $7,200,000, their net profits of fifty-eight 
millions is declared, after deducting all taxes, costs, and charges; and 
with all this advantage the bondholder and money-lender are not 
satisfied, but are seeking to draw the knot closer around the laboring 
classes of the country until they will become but hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the moneyed men of the country. 

Another source of complaint is our internal-revenue laws, which 
greatly oppress the poor and build up monopolies for the rich. Look 
at the enormous tax collected during the past year upon the article 
of tobacco of about $39,000,000, when the value of the entire crop is 
estimated at only $40,000,000. It is said tobacco is a luxury and ought 
to bear a heavy tax. Is the use of tobacco as great a luxury as it is 
to be a banker or bondholder making 25 per cent. Po annum upon 
his capital and paying no taxes? Be just and deal fairly with those 
upon whom we depend for the mainstays of our existence, and with 
the very men who never fail to respond to their country’s call in times 
of danger. Give us temperate laws that can be obeyed; let taxation 
be equal and fair; let every branch of business bear its burdens; let 
the resources of the whole country be developed; and my word for 
it in another half century the world never saw such a country as this. 

By reference to House bill No. 487, which I had the honor to intro- 
duce, it will be seen that it asks for the sum of $700,000 for the im- 
provement of the Tennessee River at the Muscle Shoals; $150,000 
above the Muscle Shoals; also $50,000 for the iniprovement of the 
Hiwassee River. The Tennessee River is the sixth in size of all the 
rivers in the United States, and is, in my judgment, the second in 
importance to any in the country, draining, as it does, a territory of 
thirty thousand square miles, rich in soil, rich in minerals, and with 
a climate unsurpassed by any on this continent. Yet with all these 
advantages the Tennessee is as two rivers—the great Muscle Shoals, 
in the State of Alabama, cutting it in twain, as far as navigation 
is concerned. These shoals are about twenty-seven miles in length. 
There are now at work upon the channel around these shoals, which 
Iam informed is twelve feet deep and eighty feet wide, about nine 
hundred hands, and by the Ist day of June next the contractors are 
to have nine of the twenty-seven miles of said canal or channel fin; 
ished, being one-third of the entire distance. And by that time the 
appropriations heretofore made will have been exhausted, and it is 
of the utmost importance that this Congress shall make a liberal ap- 
propriation to continue the work, or there is danger of great dam- 
age and loss by failing to do so. It is impossible for steamboats to 
ascend the shoals except at very high tide, and then at great risk ; 
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id flats and keels can only descend in like tides, and always with 
reat danger and frequently with great loss. 

Phe Tennessee River is upon an average from six hundred to one 
thousand yards wide; is navigable for steamboats, flats, and keels a 
distance of ten to twelve hundred miles, with numerous tributaries 
above the shoals, navigable for small steamers, flats, &c. It has no 
saud-bars, but a rock and gravel bottom easily improved, and when | 
once improved it is an improvement that will last for all time to come. 

There are now eleven steamboats plying in its waters above the 
Muscle Shoals, doing a thriving business, besides numerous flats, keels, 
aud other crafts, and if the obstructions at the Muscle Shoals were 
out of the way, it would be one of the grandest water thoroughfares 
in America, flowing as it does from the lofty mountains of Western 
Virginia and North Carolina, which are full of minerals, through the 
full length of East Tennessee, “ the Switzerland of America,” passing 
along the northern line of the State of Georgia, through North Ala- 
bama, West Tennessee, and Kentucky into the Ohio River, traversing 
a maguificent agricultural country. 

The Tennessee River bottoms, as wellas those of all of her tributaries, 
are of arich alluvial soil, producing corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, &c., 
in great perfection. The amount of produce of various kinds shipped 
up and down the Tennessee and transported south by railroad from 
Chattanooga and Decatur is immense. From the city of Chattanooga 


alone there is twenty million bushels of grain annually shipped south, | 


a large part of which is raised or produced in the Northwestern States 
and shipped south by railroad for want of water navigation over the 
Muscle Shoals. If these shoals were removed nearly all of the pro- 
duce of the Northwest would flow South via the Ohio, the Wabash, 
the Missouri, and the Mississippi and other streams, up the Tennessee 
to the proper shipping point to supply the demands in North Carolina, 
Sonth Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi, thussaving 
to the producers by this cheap water navigation from 10 to 20 per 
cent, upon the coast of shipping his supplies to a southern market, 
enough in itself to in a few years repay the cost of removing said ob- 
structions, as all will agree that water transportation is much cheaper 
than railroad. Then in addition to the advantages to be derived by 
the farmers and producers of the country by opening this stream and 
affording cheap transportation and travel for their products to a ready 


market, the great advantages to be derived by the whole country | 
from opening up this great highway, to the millions of minerals lying | 


loose and Wasting in our country, only awaiting the blow of the sturdy 
miner to prepare them for the markets of the world. 

There is not a country in the world richer in minerals with so many 
advantages combined incident to manufacturing, as is East Tennes- 
see. A geological survey of the State of Tennessee shows that the 
table plateau in said State which borders on and is convenient to 
the Tennessee River, contains five thousand square miles of coal, 
iuost of which is of a very superior character, and can be used in 
manufacturing iron, direct from the mines, without the expense of 
coking; then in convenient distance is the limestone for tluxing, 
sandstone ani tire clay for furnaces, splendid water-powers, and mount- 
ains of iron ore as fine as can be found in America. 

The stone coal is from two to six miles from the river, while the 
ivon ore is found in every hill around the city of Chattanooga, on the 
banks of the river, and allup the riverforhundredsof miles. Furnaces 
may be erected every five miles on the north side of the river that 
would be convenient for iron, coal, limestone, and all the ingredients 
used in the manufacture of iron. 

The manufacture of pig-iron at Rockwood, and the blast-furnaces 
and rolling-mil's at Chattanooga, are grand successes and paying in- 
vestments, and with water transportation East Tennessee can com- 
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pete with the world in the manutacture of iron, as the following fig- 
ures will show, they being extracts from a letter of George T. Lewis, 
esq., an experienced and extensive manufacturer of iron in Tennes- 
see, addressed to Ex-Governor R. M. Patton, of Alabama, and whose 
statements are fully verified by those of General John T. Wilder, one 
of the foundersof Rockwood and the other great iron industries in East 
Tennessee, both of whom are gentlemen of unimpeachable veracity. 
The cost per ton of manufacturing iron in— 














PE NI co nd cnricestatiedetess stneen. $29 63 
Central Pennsylvania. . 29 65 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvapi: 29 50 
Shenango, Pennsylvania 30 58 
Youngstown, Ohio.................. -- 3053 
Stoutonville, Ohio .. 29 00 
I SEE Deh ice Geet hc oe ateeancie se dandeetnanadesdevesstssaas 29 00 
a in is oh adaemenbneiwanwesenane 32 05 
Rt das nk k na cok senda és as eaweonanceos suse 28 45 
England, Wales, and Scotland, in American currency ee 
Di etllininn anh ude ad inne'es quiiiechkdaakwnsiomedous nntnee ae 16 00 
Georgia 16 00 
‘Tennessee 14 43 





I have no hesitancy in vouching for the above-named gentlemen, 
and the truth of their statements as to the cost of making iron in 
‘Tennessee, 

Then, with iron manufactured in Tennessee at $15 per ton, and the 
obstructions in the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals removed, you 
may “ away with your high tariff on iron for protection.” We only 
want the high tariff put upon us by the railroads taken off to allow 
our East Tennessee iron to compete with all the markets in the world 
for cheap and durable iron, thereby saving to the farmer and the 
mechanic the 50 to 60 per cent. duty they now pay upon iron, and 
everything they buy or use made of iron and steel. 
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The Muscle Shoals are in the State of Alabama, but Tennessee has 
amnuch greater interest in their removal than bas Alabama. Tho 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Ken 
tucky are all interested in this grand improvement by affording them 
a longer water navigation to the southern markets. 

The recommendations of Major Walter McFarland, United States 
Engineers, and the secretary are reasonable and should be respected, 
as they know the great importance of the enterprise. It is due to 
Major McFarland to say that he has managed the appropriations here- 





| tofore made with great prudence and care; and the work done under 


his supervision has been of the most substantial character, and if the 
amount asked for under this bill is appropriated, it will be sufficient 
to keep the work going for the next year, and will insure the removal 
of this great and long-dreaded eye-sore to the free navigation of the 
Tennessee River, one of the finest water-courses that flows through 
any country. 

The Hiwassee River, for which the bill aforesaid asks an appro- 
priation of $50,000, is a tributary of the Tennessee River, holies 
in the State of North Carolina, running southwestwardly, and emp- 
tying into the Tennessee River about tifty miles above the city of 
Chattanooga, passing Charleston and Calhoun, at which places the 
East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia Railroads cross the Hiwas- 
see. This river was examined by Major Walter McFarland, United 
States Engineers, in September, 1874, by authority of an act of Con- 
gress passed 23d June, 1874, who submitted his report in detail to 
Brigadier-General A. A. Humphreys, Chief of Engineers United States 
Army, from which I make the following extracts, to wit: 

The part of the river over which his examination extended passes through a 
rich farming and mineral region, but no reliable statistics of the amount of its 
products could be obtained. ‘The estimate is based upon a depth of two feet at low 


water and a channel width of forty fect. And the amount estimated for a distance 
of thirty-three miles, which would take it to the Savannah farm, is $20,000. 


Maurice Kingsly, the assistant engineer, says in his report, dated 
October 19, 1874: 
A channel two feet in depth at lowest-water mark and forty feet wide could be 


opened at comparatively small cost, giving an average channel therefor of two fect 
and six inches in summer and fall and of three and a half feet in the winter and 


| spring seasons. 


In the Chilhowee Mountains there are deposits of gold, silver, lead, and copper, 
the latter being worked extensively at Ducktown, twenty-five miles from Benton, 
on the Ocoe River, where about 1,200,000 pounds of copper were taken out anid 
wagoned down to Cleveland, on the Fast Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia Railroad 
last year. For some years the yield of the Ducktown copper mines wes brought to 

Jenton and thence shipped down the river, but the difficulties of navigation and the 
loss of the steamboat that then plied on the river compelled the company to abandon 
the river, and freight the whole distance by lind to Cleveland. 


He says further: 


There was an appropriation made by the State Legislature thirty years ago for 
the improvement } this river, but the funds were so badly applied that no perma- 


| nent benetit was derived from it. 


Again he says: 

There are at present seven flat-boats and keel-boats, drawing from eighteen 
inches to three feet of water, which make trips up and down the river during the 
winter months, and steamboats from the Tennessee River take advantage of the 
winter tides to make a few trips. The Lucy Coker is now making two trips up the 
Iliwassee as far as Kinkannon’s ferry, and some years ago brought out a full cargo 
from the Savannah farm. 


A new steamboat has just been finished for the Hiwasse, and is 
now making regular trips up and down the river. 

The reasons for asking for $50,000 was to open up the river above 
the Savannah farm, where the survey ended, and to reach, if pos- 
sible, the rich beds of iron-ore in the mountains, and to go as near the 
copper mines at Ducktown as was possible; the valleys along the Hi- 
wasse and Ocoe Rivers furnishing a very large svrplus of farm products 
seeking a market,and the transportation of the copper alone being 
a large item in connection with the advantages to be derived by open- 
ing up this river. ; 

The annual income of the Ducktown copper mines is about half a 
million dollars; and their transportation account, which has to be done 
by wagon and teams, is from twenty-five to forty thousand dollars an- 
nually ; while if the Hiwasse was opened up so that they could have 
water transportation within twelve or fifteen miles of the mines, it 
would save to that company alone in three or four years more than 
the appropriation askedfor. This company employs three or four hun- 
dred men in their mines, most of whom have families; and nearly all 
of the supplies to feed and clothe these hands and their families aro 
teamed thirty or forty miles, and the copper teamed forty miles to 
reach railroad transportation. The grossexpenses of the company are 
about $300,000 annually; and the annual product of the mines is one 
and a half to two millions of pounds of refined copper, equal to any 
made anywhere. 

Now we come down to the question of right and justice. Iam aware 
of the fact that some honorable members of this House have ex- 
pressed themselves as opposed to allappropriations. This is certainly 
very wrong. Members should always reflect before making such harsh 
pledges. They should view all of the surroundings, the necessities of 
the country, and with a noble, generous impulse come to the rescue of 
the country. We need not be alarmed at the financial outlook with 
the receipts of the Treasury averaging near or quite $1,000,000 daily. 
Certainly of this vast income enough can be spared to open up our 
great highways and develop our vast mineral wealth. If it is neces 
sary to do so, let us apply the pruning-knife freely in cutting down 
the salaries of officials, beginning at the highest and going down to 
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the lowest. Let us 
that are now 
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dismiss the 
pail from the Treasury and apply the money thus saved 
nt of our rivers and lakes. But never, no never, go 

hole coun by refusing to make liberal appropria- 
tions to develop the « ountry. 

Phe whole country is benefited by such appropriations and no one 
is damaged; the amount is a mere triile to eat ° tax-payer. 
bursement of the ap propriation to hundreds of honest 
do the work will briu gy bread and clothing t = hundreds of hung Ty 
women and children, who would without it probably suffer for the 
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laboring-man who ships his produce to market; it breaks down rail- 
read monopolies, and ¢ v life and energy to the whole 
sare made; andg 

them who caused these 


ives le 
wherever such improvement 
rise up and bless those 
to the country. 

We of the South do not ask this 
simply ask it as a matter of right 
with great benefits to the whole country, and a m: 
rreasury. 
s Congress may see tha 


befor great benelits 
appropriation as ademand, but we 
and justice, 
tter 
be felt as depleting the 

That members of thi 
ing this 


t we are justified in ask- 


just ice 


shows that from the year 1789 to the year 1873 the United States had 
expended on account of public works, railroads, canals, rivers, &c., 
the enormous sum of $207 ,999,664.77 ; and of this vast sum so expended 
the fifteen Southern States have received only the sum of $18,594,064, 
and the other States have received $189,405,600; and, to show more 
plainly that 7 feels that is entitled to aid 

upon a@ generous Congress in 


‘ennessee she 
that of all the money thus appropriated that she has received only 
the small sum of $451,826.29, and that the State of Alabama, in whose 
territory the bulk of this appropriation is to be expended, has received 
but $1,178,747.70, These wrongs intlicted upon our people are more 
the fault and folly of our former Representatives in holding that the 
General Government should not engage in works of internal improve- 
ments, than any one and this false idea has at last subsided and 
given way to the advanced ideas of the nation, that it is the duty of 
Congress to put the people’s money where it would do the people the 
most good. 

To show you where these approprations have been expended, I ap- 
pend the following table froin said report, namely : 


else; 


thousands of supernumerary officials | 


country | 
enerations tofollow will | 


an enterprise fraught 
that will not | 


at their hands, I compile a few facts gathered from | 
Executive Docket No. 12,submitted to the Forty-third Congress, which | 


and can rely | 
this emergency, the same report shows | 





| took its number as Senate bill No. 34. 


Of this sum, $103,294,501.34 was expended upon public works from 
1255 to 1873, and the amount appropriated to the Southern States of 
that amount was only a fraction over $3,000,000, leaving about one 


| hundred millions in the last te n years to the Northern and Western 
| States, 


Surely, with this showing, the small sam asked to open up 


| the Tennessee—the seequd river in importance to any in the Unite« 
The dis- | 
labore rs who 


States—and the Hiwassee, a rich tributary, will not be denied us; but 
that appropriations will from time to time be made, until the obstrue- 


| tions in these rivers will all be removed, when we can ship our sur- 
plus products to the markets of the world, and-can and will compete 
necessaries of life; it cheapens transportation, thereby benefiting the | 


with fhe world in furnishing the best and cheapest iron to be had 
any where. 


Homesteads and Pre-emptions Within Railroad Limits, 


‘Ty n) ‘ xX “i - y ‘ ‘ TY 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN KR. GOODIN, 
OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
1876, 
On the bill (8S. No. 34) reported from the Committee on Public Lands, being 
to contirm pre-emption and homestead entries within railroad limits 
Mr. GOODIN. Mr. Speaker, during the last Congress several bills 
were introduced into the House and at least one in the Senate of the 
same general tenor as the one under consideration. In the first days 
of this session the present bill was introduced into the Senate and 
In the House the bills pr: 
viously o#ered in the Forty-third Congress were re-introduced and ai! 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands, of which I have the hon 
to be amember. In this committee, owing to the vast importance of 
the subject-matter, the consideration of these several bills was com- 
meneed early in the session. The news reached the railroad companies 


April 15, 
al ill 


| to be affected by this legislation, and agents and attorneys were imme- 


diately dispatched to this city to prevent, if possible, the legislation 
proposed. For months there has scarcely been a meeting of the com- 
mittee at which some railroad attorney did not appear to resist any 


| report which might be favorable to the passage of any one of thes 
several bills. 

Over a month ago the present bill passed the Senate and at this, 
the only period since that time for reports from our committee, we 
present for the favorable consideration of the House during the pres- 
ent hour the bill passed by the Senate without amendment. Speeches 
| by some of the ablest legal gentlemen of the land have from time to 
| time been delivered in committee, and the drawers and tables of th ‘ 
| committee-room are filled with learned briefs, replete with legal | 
| cedents and frightful warnings against any such measure as is nn 
reported ; and I will here add, Mr. Speaker, lest some may think th: : 
the committee may have turned a deaf ear to adverse argument, 
that the most respectful deference and attention were given by each 

member of that committee to the oral arguments, while the age a 
South Carolina ; briefs have been perused with the most studious care. Still, sir, 
¥ orgs pevceesece : a8 bill is favorably reported, and for myself I may say that I have never 
ae _ ' ere ; wavered fora moment during the protracted discussions in committee 
in my belief that it is based upon principles of the surest equity, aud 
means only even-handed justice, the weak with the powerful, the 
poor with the rich. 

Mr. Speaker, on the 20th day of September, 1850, Congress passed 
tlhe first railway land-grant act to aid in the construction of a railroad 
from the southern terminus of the Illinois and Michigan Canal to a 
point at or near the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, ancl 
two branches, one to Chicago and the other to the city of Dubuque, in 
the State of Iowa For this purpose 2,595,053 acres were granted. At 
the same time and in the same act 737, 130 acres were given to the 

oy | States of Mississippi and Alabama for an extension of the same road 

92 | from the mouth of the Ohio to Mobile. Subsequently grants were 

826 15 | made to aid in railway construction up to and ineluding the year 1572, 

‘ eee = of the enormous amount of one hundred and eighty-three million four 
Owe ga = ; ” 060" 169 3 hundred and thirty-two thousand two hundred and seventy-four acres ! 

Arizona ; 415 20 Mr. Speaker, the same general features were maintained in the sev- 

Colorado ’ 53,226 85 | eralgranting acts; the alternate sections for a specified distance along 

233 15 | the lines of road were given to the railroads, and usually designated 

by odd-numbered sections. From the time the land-grant system 
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Indian Territory , 920 00 
Montana ...... , 575 00 . . * 
New 068 94 | Was inaugurated it has been the custom of the Interior Department, 
Utah 943 70 | upon the ascertainment of the definite location of a line of roads to 
en oa 13 | which lands were granted, to withdraw the granted lands from mar- 
yvoming - §2 “8 > 
Maine and Massachusetts, jointly 10 009 09 | Ket. This has been done by an order to the local land office, whose 
Connecticut and New Jersey, jointly... 23,499 79 | maps, plates, and field-notes were made to show the location of the 
Maryland aud Virginia, jointly 120,645 18 | road and identify the lands reserved from disposal by the United 
Louisiana and Ark ansas, jointly 95, 000 00 | State 
States. 
Wisconsin and Michigan, jointly 50, 000 00 > Tae Pe : 1 
Utah, Nevada, and California, jointly 34. 267. 704 49 But, sir, it is scarcely necessary to consume attention by show- 
Utah, Nebraska, and Wyoming, jointly 34, 350, 703 70 | ing what seems to be the manifest justice of this course of procedure. 
_ ANSAS J wee jointly 7, 766,212 11 | The local land office is by law intrusted with the duty of the dis- 
ei Te jointly oF del’ goa 39 | POSal of the public lands within the district, in accordance with the 
~~ | several act of Congress. Up to the time of the notification of the 
local office of the location of a line of road, the re gister and receiver 


stubseabaecteaas 207, 999, 664 77 
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have no means of knowing what are and what are not reserved lands | 
for railroad purposes. An act is passed, for instance, granting lands | 
to the State of Kansas in aid of the construction of a line of road 
from one point in the State to another. The road is not in course of 
construction. It is merely a proposed road. Through what towns, 
counties, or sections of land the road is to be built can only be deter- 
mined when it is definitely located—located beyond change. The 
running of merely preliminary surveys, upon which the road may 
never be constructed, will not enable any one to say what the granted 
lands are. The identification of the railroad lands, their separation 





from the body of the lands not granted,can never be fixed with defi- | 


niteness until the positive location of the line of proposed road. 

But it is claimed by the railroads to whom lands have been do- 
uated that where by the terms of the granting act the condition pre- 
cedent to the passing of title to the railroads is the “definite loca 


tion” of a line of road, that when such location is made by a rail- | 


road company, by its own agents and according to its own mode, 
title immediately vests regardless of the fact whether the lands are 
ever withdrawn or not. ‘This, sir, may be the law, but the train of 
evils which would follow in its wake may well arouse in the breast the 
doubt whether a judicial tribunal would so declare. The question, it 
seems to me, would suggest itself to the judicial mind whether the 
“definite location” of a line of railroad within the meaning of the 
act did not inelude more than the survey upon the field of a line 
upon which aroad might be built and the planting of stakes to mark 
the line thus surveyed. Is the power of the Government for the dis- 
position of the public domain in a large area of territory to be held 
in abeyance to await the *‘ definite location” of a railroad line which 
may never be made? Or if it be made, is this power defeated while 
the company fails or refuses to report its location to the Land De- 
partment of the Government? Or, to make the case more pointed, 


will an unreported survey of a definite route entitle a railway cor- | grant unimpaired. 


poration thus derelict in duty to claim rights as vested from the very 
date of survey, or of the approval of the survey by the managing 
board of the company ? 

If, Mr. Speaker, in addition to the millions of acres which have 
been given away to railroad corporations where there is no question 


as to the validity of the donation, we are to have superadded such a | 
construction as this, it is high time for the patient people of this coun- | 
try to join together in council and prepare their minds for any inno- | 


vation which legislative or judicial sanction may impose upon them. 
The injustice of such an interpretation need scarcely be mentioned. 
Who knows, aside from the ofiicials connected with a railway, that, 
when a corps of engineers passes from county to county with chain 
and compass, leaving here and there a little stake as the only evi- 
deuce of their presence, they are intending to mark the “ definite loca- 
tion” of a railroad line? The toiling tiller of the soil, as he fol- 
lows the furrow after his plow in an adjacent field, does not know it. 
Phe weary immigrant in his wagon with his family, making his way 
aeross the broad unfenced acres, looking here and there for a tract of 
land upon which to build himself a happy country home, does not 
know it. The surveyors in the field do not know that the line they 
are running is to be adopted as the “definite location” of the line for 
the railroad. The officers of the land office, with no marked line upon 
their plats, do not know it, and in the discharge of their official duties 
they are daily permitting entries under the homestead and pre-emp- 
tion laws to be made upon either side of the engineers’ line of march. 
And yet we are told that if perchance the board of directors of the 
railway at some subsequent period—no matter how loug deferred— 
should conclude to adopt this line at a secret session, in some remote 
city, from that date the right of the company immediately becomes 
“vested” under the law, and are beyond legislative control! Not 
only so, but some of these gentlemen, distinguished for their legal 
learning as well as for their previously evinced fairness, insist that 
by the adoption of the line the rights of the company antedate the 
time of such adoption, and vest at the date of the running of the 
route of survey. 

l opine, Mr. Speaker, that many members of the legal profession upon 
this tloor will seriously doubt the correctness of their opinions in this 
regard. Surely the representatives of the people, who in further- 
ance of railway construction enacted these laws making donations of 
public lands, could not have contemplated that such an interpretation 
would be placed upon their enactments. While not having any ad- 








jndicated case before me from which to quote upon this —- think | 
| Mr. Speaker, mark this langnage in the letter of the Secretary : 


1 may safely state the judicial rule of construction to be this: That 
all laws making donations or gifts shall be strictly construed, and 
that nothing shall be deemed to have passed thereunder save that 
which plainly appears to have been intended to pass. Or, in other 
words, where one claims by virtue of a gift or donation, as contra- 
distinguished from a transfer for value, the donation will not be ex- 
tended by implication. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I can to some extent comprehend the assurance 
of the railroad companies when I reflect upon the change which has 
come over the spirit of the Interior Department in their bebalf. 
Formerly the organization of this important Department of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government seemed to give assurance of fair deal- 
ing with all persons having business connections with it. Latterly 
it would seem that the humbler the appeal for justice from it the 
less liable was it to be awarded; while, on the other hand, the more 
arrogant the demands from wealthy monopolies the more certainly 
would they be acceded to. 


| of it. 


“ Not, as formerly held, 






i9 

For the purpose of showing clearly, sir, that at one time there 

seemed to be no doubt that an actual withdrawal of public lands was 

necessary before any rights could be vested in a railroad company, [ 

will read an official letter from the Commissioner of the General Land 

Ofiice to the Secretary of the Interior, under date of April 14, 1873, 
which is self-explanatory : 







DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFIICE 


Washington, April 14, 1873. 
Sir: T have the honor to submit herewith papers on appeal from the decisions 
contained in my letter to the district land officers at Independence, Kansas, dated 
February 24 last, Topeka, February 27, and Salina, February 24 and 28 and March 
3 last, refusing to cancel the following homestead entries upon the application of 
the attorney for the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad Company, who claims 
the lands as inuring to the nt to said company, to wit. 
















Here follow the entries at the Independence, Topeka, and Salina 
offices. 






These entries are of a similar character to those referred to in your decisions of 
September 3 aud December 19 last, in the cases of A. W. Nichol et al. and Frank 
Hatke vs. The Saint Joseph and Denver City Railroad Company, having been made 
upon railroad lands after the detinite location of the road, but before the date of with 
drawal, in accordance with the rulings of the Department then in force; and asthe 
grants are of the same character, it was in accordance with these decisions that [ 
declined to cancel the entries 

The furthersuggestion that the language of the fourth section of the act requiring 
the Secretary “as soon assaid company shall file maps of its line designating 
the route thereof, * * * to withdraw from the market the lands granted,” pre. 
supposes the fact that such lands were intended toremain in the market until such 
maps should be filed for the protection of the company ; and if the withdrawal was 
made within a reasonable time after such filing, the duty of the Secretary was per 

















formed under the law, and the company cannot take advantage of any laches of its 
own in failing to file such map immediately upon its definite location, and thereby 
securing to itself the full measure of its grant in place at that time and indemnity 
for such lands as hal beenthen disposed of. Aftersuch definite location, and prior 
to the withdrawal, I do not understand the lew to protect the company or give any 
indemnity, as it was the business of the company, and not of the Department, to take 
the first steps by filing, if necessary, a map of general route toward securing their 
























This view of the law is m » necessary, in my judgment, in order to give effect 
to the provisions of the fourth section, under the rule requiring every portion of a 
statute to be enforced if its enforcement is possible without violation of what is 
clearly provided for in other parts of the same 

lhe first section simply defines the rights of indemnity under the grant generally 
made. The fourth section specifically sets forth the manner in which a withdrawal 
shall be made “to effect the purpose of the act and subserve the public interest 
The papers submitted are as follows: First, homestead paper, marked A 
extracts of letters containing my decision, B; third, attorneys’ letters and argu- 
menta, C 


I am, sir, 















second, 







very respectfull 





WILLIS DRUMMOND, Commissioner. 
Hon. C. DELANO, 
Secretary of the Interior 







Mr. Speaker, from this decision it plainly appears that the rule re- 
quiring the company to file a map showing the definite location of its 
line of proposed route, so that the lands could be withdrawn from 
market, was no new one. This opinion was rather an adherence to 
the established practice of thé Department relative to the land-grant 
laws adopted prior to that date, and seems to be in consonance with 
sound reason and perfect equity. But, sir, the railroads complained 
The poor men who in good faith had settled upon what was 
afterward declared to be within railroad limits were not to be per- ' 
mitted to enjoy their little homes, and the head of the Interior De- 
partment was vigorously besieged for a change of base. The demand 
was cheerfully acceded to, as the following extract from the letter of 
Secretary Delano, in reply to the one just read, will show: 



















efor your guidance in this case and all like 
tually been executed in accordance with 
the Department and in force at the time of tho 
nt will not be canceled or set aside upon any sub 


I now hold and you will adopt the m 
it, that in all cases where patents 
a construction of law adopted by 
exeention of the patents, the pai 
sequent controversy arising between the different claimants, but the parties will 
be left to their remedies in court and the cas¢s will be treated as res adjudicata 
But in all cases where the controversy arises before patent has been executed, tho s 
rule of conclusion adopted by the Department and in force at the time of the hear 
ing in all its stages, and before any proper officer or officers, will be applied and 
the case decided in accordance with it, although it may differ from the rule ree- 
ognized by the Department at the time the respective proceedings were com 
menced, 

In the case now under consideration the right of the railroad attached upon the 
definite location of its road and before any of the filings of the contesting parties 
were made. These filings were made before the withdrawal of the lands, but un 
der the construction now adopted by this Department tho right of the railroad at 
tached at the time of definite location, and not, as formerly held, at the time of 
withdrawal. No patents have becrrexecnted, and under the law, as I understand 
it, and the rule above stated, th ht of the railroad is superior to that of other 

arties; and your decision should be reversed. 1 therefore reverse the same, and 
herewith return the papers transmitted with your letter of April 14, 1#73. 





have ¢ 
























These filings were made before the withdrawal of the lands, but under the con 
struction now adopted by this Department the right of the railroad attached at tho 
time of the definite location, and not, as formerly held, at the time of withdrawal 
at the time of withdrawal,” says the Se« 
| retary. Under the rnling “as formerly held” the pre-emption anil 
| homestead settlers were protected in their entries made at any tim 

prior to the withdrawal; “ but under the construction now adopted” 

the railroads get all the land. 
| Having made this bold stride in the direction of wiping out the 
former practice and rule of construction, by easy gradations the 
learned Secretary was brought, on the 20th of January, 1974, to enun- 
| ciate another opinion, which must have caused the railroad kings to 
weep for very joy; for was not their cup of earthly happiness full 
to overflowing ? At the date last named Mr. Delano said : 































is made in accordance with 
| resolution of a board of directors of a company authorizing the same, the dates of 


| Tt is held bv the Department that when a survey 
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such survey in the field are to be taken as the definite 
when the line of route is 
detinite 


location of the road. But 
f ubsequently adopted by the board of directors as their 
location, the date of such adoption governs 


Here, sir, we have the declaration, broad and comprehensive, if a 
previous resolution of a railway board of directors authorizes the 
survey of a line of road, that as fast as the engineer can run the line 
in the field the lands upon either side are to be deemed appropriated 
by the railroad company. There is left out of consideration entirely 
any requirement to file a map or profile showing the route actually 
selected, and it is decided that the vested rights of the company may 
be irrevocably secured beyond judicial or legislative interference by 
the sole act of the railroad company. 
no recognition of the surveyed line by the executive department of 
the Government is essential to passtitle. If a reportof the surveyed 
line was never made, the result is precisely the same as if it was 
promptly presented; and the Government proceeds to sell and other- 
wise dispose of what it considers a part of the public domain in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the steps taken by the railroad, which secures to it 
thousands, yea millions, of acres of land already disposed of under 
authority of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, in most if not all of the acts making donations of land 
for railway purposes the grant runs to the State, to aid in construc- 
tion of railroads. In the several acts which I have examined this 
provision is found: 


But in case it shall appear that the United States have, when the line or route of | 
said road and branches are detinitely fixed by the authority aforesaid, sold any part | 


of any section hereby granted, or that the right of pre-emption has attached to the same, 
then it shall be lawful for any agent or agents appointed by the governor of said 
State to select other lands in lieu thereof, &c. 


Hence it will be observed that, anticipating the disposition to act- 
ual settlers of lands prior to notice of selection or definite location 
of a railroad line, the rights of the company are sought to be fully 
saved by permitting selections equivalent in amount to those dis- 
posed of. 

Attorney-General Cushing, in a case decided by him in December, 
1h56, used this language: 

I think all the precedents in the action of the Government as applied to previous 
grants in the same or similar terms tend to confirm this conclusion; for, in the 
analogous cases the contingent strips of public domain subject to such future rail- 
road location were withdrawn from private entry by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, thus implying that without such withdrawal private entries would go on as 
usual; and the power of tho President tomake such withdrawal the means, and 
the only means, of pre venting anticipatery private appropriations in the case of 
railroad grants has been recognized by a recent act of Congress. 


Here, sir, Mr. Cushing speaks of the custom prevailing at the time 


he pronounced that opinion of withdrawing by executive proclama- | 


tion the lands sought to be appropriated for the benefit of railroads. 
And let me say that the same practice has prevailed ever since that 
time. Any other would tend to confusion of rights and produce chaos 
in the administration of the land laws of the country. 

The act of Congress which Mr. Cushing had in view at the time of 
giving the opinion quoted I think must have been the following, as 
it seems to be harmonious with his utterances. It was passed in 
March, 1854. I will read it: 

That every settler on public lands which have been or may be withdrawn from 
market in consequence of proposed railroads, and had settled thereon prior to such 
withdrawal shall be entitled to pre-emption at the ordinary minimum to the land 


settled and cultivated by them: Provided, They shall prove up their rights by such | 


rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior and 
pay for the same before the day that may be fixed by the President's proclamation 
ior the restoration of said lands to market. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, we must not lose sight of the fact that this statute 


is still in force and that all of the rulings of the Interior Department | 
adverse to the homestead and pre-emption settlers have been made in | 


the full glow and radiance of its generous provisions. Ihave not been 
able, sir, to ascertain the number of persons who have been permitted 
within railroad limits, according to the former rulings, to make entries 
under the homestead and pre-emption laws. They number in the 


States of Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Iowa, however, many | 
thousands; and a class more deserving of protective legislation can- 
not be named, These are the men who with their families and all of the | 


worldly possessions owned by them, with faces westward turned, led 
the advancing hosts of civilization. With honest hearts and sinewy 
arms they sought the undisturbed prairies as their common heritage, 
and laid, as they supposed, the certain foundations of peaceful and 
prosperous homes. From year to year, with brimming hopes of future 


happiness, unvexed by exacting landlords whose rents consumed the | 
annual products of their toil, they sought places for permanent habi- 


tations: 


Like ocean in its tided might, 
The living sea rolled onward, on! 


and their tents and camp-fires gave evidence of the immense army 
of husbandmen who dared to brave the hardships and trials incident 
to the establishment of new homes in a new country! 
the land vacant; they went to the land office of the district within 
which they proposed to locate; the maps and plats there disclosed 
no adverse claim to the tracts selected; they complied with the in- 
structions of the Land Department of the Government; they obtained 
their certificates of entry and homestead receipts, and vigorously set 
about breaking the soil, building their dwelling-houses and barns, 
and otherwise making visible, permanent improvements upon their 


No approval, no acceptance, | 


They found | 





chosen selections. Subsequently their lands were withdrawn in le- 
half of railroads and the Secretary, as we have seen, reversing all 
former rulings, directed a cancellation of the entries so made, 
Mr. Speaker, I have adverted to the land-grant laws, the rulings of 
the Interior Department from time to time, the peculiar injustice 
which so grievously affects the thousands who with the purest of mo- 
tives and the sincerest good faith have staked their all upon the solemn 
and oft-repeated decisions of those in authority. I have iabored with 
earnestness and unfaltering zeal to secure the legislation here pro- 
posed, which is to restore, so far as legislation can affect this purpose, 
the anterior practice and rules of construction which have governed 
the class of cases enumerated in the bill. If the essential features of 
| it shall be passed into a law, and the courts of final judicature shall 
| sustain the present claims of the railroad companies, I shall feel that 
| I have at least performed my duty fearlessly, and, with those so iin- 
mediately affected, will yield, however sorrowfully, a graceful obedi- 
ence to rightful authority. Lf, on the other hand, the passage of this 
bill shall serve to render secure in their homes those hardy pioneers 
who have already suffered so sorely the privations of a frontier life, 
and who are now well-nigh crushed with anxiety for the security 

| and safety of the little homes for which they have so gallantly bat- 
tled, the reflection of duty conscientiously performed will come to me 

| through future life as among the most pleasant remembrances of my 
oflicial career as a member of this House. 

Sir, the passage of this bill, which seeks to confirm the homestead 
and pre-emption entries heretofore canceled, will give to the settlers 
patents for the lands claimed by them. In many instances—not in 
| all, however—patents have likewise been dssued to the railroad com- 
| panies. If in such cases the legal questions which have been so elab- 

orately discussed in committee for so long a time shall come before 
the courts for judicial determination, the settlers will have in pos- 
session the muniments of title, and in this respect will stand on an 
equality with he monster corporations against which they will be 
| arrayed. The popular demand for the passage of this bill cannot be 
| mistaken. Nota day passes that I do not receive at least a dozen let- 
ters urging my exertions in its behalf, while from other western States 
similar appeals are continually made to their Representatives. Now, 
| Mr. Speaker, in conclusion permit me to observe that for the reasons 
already given, as well as for others which might as consistently be 
presented, I think that the pending bill should become a law. The 
equities are certainly with those for whose benefit it was framed, 
and we should be regardless of a plain duty if, seeing in the distance 
the right, we should close our eyes upon the path which unerringly 
| leads to it. 


Habeas Corpus—Hallet Kilbourn. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. B. WILLIAMS, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 17, 1876, 


On the report of the Committee on the Judiciary in relation to the case of Hallet 
Kilbourn. 

Mr. W. B. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, in the question under con- 
sideration it is important that we clearly understand the positiou 
taken by the majority of the committee as to the present status of the 
witness Kilbourn. I regret to say that in my view there is a broad 
| discrepancy between the gentlemen who addressed the House upon 
| the majority side of this question. There should be no misunder- 

standing upon this question, no two-faced propositions. Let the line 
| be clearly drawn, so that all may understand it; so that the people 
of this country may know the power we are now exercising and the 
power it is claimed that we should exercise affecting the personal lib- 
erty of the citizen. 

Are we detaining Hallet Kilbourn in jail as a witness or are we de- 
taining him in execution ? 
| Is he imprisoned for an offense committed and in punishment for 

such offense, or is he simply detained as a witness to prove some ma- 
| terial fact? It is important for us to know the precise position of 
the witness before we refuse this writ of right, a writ that every 
citizen illegally restrained of his liberty has the right to have, and 
no judge has a right io refuse upon a proper case being made. 

The question first to be settled is upon what grounds and under 
what pretense is Hallet Kilbourn confined in the jail of this District ? 

We have the preamble and resolution of the majority of the com- 
mittee to aid us in the solution of the question, and we find it asserts 
that Hallet Kilbourn was duly subpenaed to testify, &c., and refused to 
answer certain questions and to produce certain books and papers, 
| and that for such refusal the House adjudged him in contempt of its 
| authority and ordered him into custody until he shall purge himself 
| of such contempt and answer the questions propounded and produce 
| the books and papers. 

Upon the theory here enunciated he is claimed to be virtually his 
own keeper; that his confinement is subject to his own order ; that he 
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ean at any time unlock his prison doors, if he will unlock his mouth 


and reveal the secrets claimed to be hidden in his own breast and 
unlock his safe and produce his private books and papers. This the 
witness takes issue upon and claims that his private business and pri- 


powers of investigation. 

I'he issue thus made is clearly defined, and the witness is not claimed 
to be in contempt in any other matter than in this particular; in 
other words, his contempt consists, if contempt it is, in refusing to 


disclose his -private business and to produce his private books, and | 


upon this the House adjudges him in contempt of its authority. So 
that the issue is upon the right of the House to pursue the investi- 
gation into the private affairs of the witness. This is certainly. a 
very important legal question, and it is jurisdictional so far as the 
imprisonment of the witness is concerned ; and with a view to a con- 
tinuance of these investigations it is important that it should be settled 
at the earliest possible moment. 

The question is not free at least from doubt, and the only ques- 
tion for us to consider is, will we permit the courts to decide it ? 

It is claimed that we have the right to punish for contempt, and 
having that right no court has the right to inquire into the cause of 
the detention of any person held as for contempt by this House. That 
is, in my judgment, begging the whole question; the witness makes 
the issue directly here: he denies any contempt of the House, and 
pleads to its jurisdiction. Has he not the right to have that question 
decided by the courts? It is claimed that this body is as to that 
question the court to decide, and that there is no tribunal to review 
our decision. If that doctrine is correct, the court would on the 
return of the writ to it with the body of the witness Kilbourn be 
obliged to remand him back into the custody of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, and the question will be settled by the tribunal authorized by 
the Constitution to determine what the law in its application toa 
given case is. But if it should not be correct, then the court will 
go further and inquire into the jurisdiction of this House to commit 
the witness Kilbourn for contempt—in short, the right of the House 
to require him to produce his private books and papers and to disclose 
his private business. 

I do not concede the truth of the position claimed, that this House 
is the sole judge of what constitutes a contempt of its authority, and 
that its action upon a question is not subject to revision. In my 
judgment, no more startling proposition could be enunciated. It 
places the personal liberty of the citizen at the mercy of the House. 
It overrides the system of checks so wisely interwoven into our form 
of government to prevent the arbitrary exercise of power. It over- 
throws the power of the judiciary, and claims the extreme exercise 
of the judicial functions. 


izen, and necessarily at the nation itself, than any it has ever sus- 
tained. Adopt it and make the return proposed by the majority of 


the committee, and you virtually destroy the efficacy of the writ of | 
habeas corpus as effectually as in the days of Charles 1 and from 1625 to | 


1679. Adopt it, and you turn back the wheels of civilization and en- 
lightenment to the regal power of the seventeenth century. Adopt ig, 
and the great battle then so fiercely fought in favor of personal liberty 
and against despotic power will have to be fought over again, and 
the advantages that inured to Englishmen by the act of Charles 
II will be lost to American freemen. 

The return proposed in this case in effect deprives the court of the 
power to act, as it has no power over the alleged prisoner. The re- 
turn will give the court no more power over the prisoner than that 


made by the warden of the Fleet in the days of Charles I, when the | 
return was in substance that the prisoner was held by the warrant of | 


the privy council and committed by the special command of His Maj- 
esty, areturn that the corrupt court held to be sufficient, and thereby, 
as Hallam informs us, overthrew and destroyed the effect of every 
statute designed to protect the personal liberties of Englishmen from 
the days of Magna Charta, a decision that gave birth to the Petition 
of Right, which again was paralyzed by a corrupt judiciary in the 


interest of the king. and finally Parliament adopted the habeas corpus | 


act of 1679. This act, like our own, was made compulsory upon the 
judges, and required the return to be accompanied by the body of the 
applicant. 

The return proposed here is in effect the return per speciale manda- 
tum regis of the days of Charles I, as it gives no more power to the court 
than that return did. And, strange as it may seem here in the cen- 
tennial year of our liberty, we see the House of Representatives in the 


United States of America attempting to usurp the same power that | 


it cost so many years of bitter struggle to wring from the king. In 
the same power I mean the arbitrary power over the liberty of the 
citizen that prevents review by the courts. It matters not whether 


te either its deadening, blighting influence is the same. 

_ But much has been said about our judicial power. Where do we get 
it? Certainly not from the Constitution. If we exercise judicial 
pomnes in any sense it is a legislative usurpation. It is claimed that 
iaving the power to punish for contempt, the doing so is a judicial 
act. This power to punish, if it exists, is not granted to us for judi- 
cial purposes; it is not in fact granted to us at all, but we acquire it 
as a necessary incident to our legislative powers and duties, and for 


s | | ever and wherever exercised by the judiciary. 
vate books and papers are not subject to or within the scope of our | 


Adopt it as the rule for future govern- | 
ment, and you strike a more dangerous blow at the liberty of the cit- | 
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the protection of those powers and duties, and for no other purpose. 
It is strictly a legislative power whenever and wherever exercised by 
a legislative body,as much and as fully as it is a judicial power when- 
And all this array of 
authorities and argument of gentlemen to show that one court will 
not inquire into the action of another of competent jurisdiction has 
no force or bearing upon this question. 

The assumption that a judicial tribunal stands upon the same foot- 
ing as a legislative body is a gross perversion of the relative powers 
of each. The scope of judicial powers, as I have already said, is to 
determine what the law is, while legislative power determines what the 
law shall be.. The former acts upon laws in existence, the latter de- 
termines what the lawshall be in the future, and there is therefore in 
this case no danger of a conflict between courts or between powers of 
the same nature. The authorities would havea bearing upon a ques- 
tion of a similar nature between the Senate and the House, but none 
whatever upon the case under consideration. 

The judicial power was established to protect the rights of property 
and the rights of person of the citizen, and in doing so is constantly 


| reviewing our acts as a legislative body; and shall we say that this 


one act of ours they shall not review, simply because we think we 
have the power to prevent it? Orshall we comply with the law and 
not seek to nullify it and surrender the custody of Hallet Kilbourn 
to the court under a writ of habeas corpus, in order that his right to 
personal liberty may be solemnly determined by the tribunal author- 
ized to adjudge upon the personal liberty of the citizen ? 

To my mind the duty is clear and imperative, and I shall not hesi- 
tate to vote accordingly, and to so vote that the right of the citizen 
may be respected, the power of the courts be sustained, and the pro- 
visions of section 9 article 1 of the Constitution prohibiting the sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus not be violated ; a refusal to re- 
turn with the writ the body of Hallet Kilbourn, being in and of itself 
a nullification of the power of the writ, makes a virtual suspension 
of it. 


Habeas Corpus—Hlallet Kilbourn 


SPEECH OF HON, B. T. 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 


KAMES, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 17, 1876, 
On the report of the Committee on the Judiciary in relation to the case of Hallet 
Kilbourn. 

Mr. EAMES. Mr. Speaker, we live under a government of law, and 
not of men. The Constitution of the United States and the lyws 
passed in pursuance of it are the defense, protection, and safetyof 
the American citizen in his rights of life, liberty, and property. 
Under this Constitution there are three departments in this Govern 
ment: the legislative, the judicial, and the executive; and 
three departments, each acting within its prescribed constitutional 
limits, constitute the Government upon which every one of us depends 
for the security of his rights as an American citizen. The legislative 
power is vested in a Congress, consisting of a Senate and House of 
Representatives; the judicial power is vested in one Supreme Court 
and in such other inferior courts as Congress may ordain and estab- 
lish; and the executive power is vested in the President of the 
United States. Under these provisions of the Constitution Congress 
has the sole and exclusive power of national legislation, the courts 
have the sole and exclusive judicial power, and the President thi 
sole and exclusive executive power. And it is of vital importance to 
the life, liberty, and property of the citizén that neither of the de 
partments should in the slightest degree infringe npon the powers of 
the others or assume powers which have not been vested in it by 
the Constitution. 

Now, keeping in mind these universally-acknowledged principles of 
the Government under which we live, what is the power of the House 
of Representatives in the case of a recusant witness who has been by 
order of the House committed for contempt and who has sued out 
from a court having jurisdiction the great writ of habeas corpus, upon 
a’sworn statement that he is unlawfully restrained of his liberty ? 

This is the question, in a case of personal liberty, which the Repre- 
sentatives of the people under a free Government are called upon to 
answer, and it is a question of the most serious importance; for as 


these 


| applied in this case it may be applied to every American citizen. 
this power is excised by the king or by the commons, once granted | 


Now, Mr. Speaker, under the Constitution the legislative power is 
vested in Congress, and not in either the House or the Senate, nor even 
in both without the act of the Executive. The powers of the House 
as prescribed in the Constitution are few and limited. It can choose 
its Speaker and other officers. It can judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its own minembers. It may determine the rules 
of its proceedings ; may punish a member for disorderly behavior, 
and by a vote of two-thirds expel a member, and it has the sole power 
ofimpeachment. These are the powers which the Constitution ex- 
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rs on the House of Representatives. 
its deliberations, and the manner in which the questions before it shall 
be conducted and determined. But the ¢ onstitution confers upon Con- 
gress certain powers of legislation, and the House as one branch of 
Cong ust of necessity be vested with such incidental power as 
may be necessary to perform its part in the legislation of the country. 


And it may by its rules or by special orders do whatever may be | 


necessary or proper to enable it to discharge its legislative functions. 
But it is only as a branch of the legislative department upon some 
matter pertaining to le 
may summon witnesses, compel their attendance, and, in 
sence of any statute forbidding it, may prescribe a punishment by com- 
mitment or otherwise for a refusal to answer any question which un- 
der the law the witne I say, in the absence of 
any statute, because fhasmuch as any inquiry which may be made 
must be limited to some question of legislation, if Congress, which 
only under the Constitution can pass laws, has prescribed the mode 
of proceeding, it of necessity takes from either branch of Congress 
the power to follow the inquiry in any other mode than that pre- 
seribed by law. 


4 
Low, 


s is bound to answer. 


the statute in cases like that now pending has prescribed the 
course to be followed. I bold its previsions to be binding upon the 
House. The expression in the statute of the mode of proceeding 
excludes any other mode. The mode prescribed must be followed. 
Now, the statute in substance, so far as applicable to this case, pro- 
vides that any person duly summoned to give testimony or produce 
papers upon any matter under inquiry before any committee of the 
House who refuses to answer any question pertinent to the question 
under inquiry shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable 
by a fine of not more than $1,000 nor less than $100, and imprison- 
ment for not less than one month por more than twelve months; and 
makes it the duty of the Speaker of the House to certify the facts to 


the attorney of the District of Columbia, whose duty it shall be to | 


bring the matter before the grand jury for their action. 


Now, this is precisely 
and the dir 


tin Speake I 


the cours 


the case of the recusant witness, Kilbourn, 
tion of the statute has been promptly complied with by 
of the House ; and inasmuch as the statute has prescribed 
to be pursued and the punishment for the offense, by what 
authority, Lask, of the Constitation, either express or implied, can 
this House claim the right to prescribe any other proceeding or 
penalty? But in the course of the debate ypon this subject it has 
been said that the statute in force previous to the revision of the laws 
of the United States provided in substance that in such case the re- 
cusant w should be subject to this punishment in addition to 
any other penalty to which he was lawfully subject, and that it was 
not the intention of the revision to do more than to re-enact the law 
then existing ; and therefore the power of the House is now the same 
as if the revision had been made. The reply to this is that the 
law as it appears inthe Revised Statutes is the law of the land. The 
law asin the Revised Statutes was no doubt intended in general to 
be the law as it was when the statutes went into effect. But these 


ITNesS 


not 


laws as embodied in the revision passed through all the formalities | 


required for the enactment of any law under the Constitution, and 
the presumption is that the change in this respect was at the time in- 
tended, If it had not been, it no doubt would before this have been 
amended, as the statutes have been in many otherinstances. In any 
event it is the law, and binding as such until changed by legislation. 
The fair presumption is that it was intended to prohibit any other 
penalty than that prescribed by the Revised Statutes. 

But, Mr. Speaker, aside from this view of the question before the 
House, there is another reason which is equally conclusive against the 
resolution recommended by the Committee ou the Judiciary. 

The powers of Congress over a witness are limited to questions per- 
taining to national legislation. The power of the House is surely no 
broader. The question raised by this writ of habeas corpus is a ques- 
tion of the right of the House, upon the facts upon which the House 
ordered the commitment, to restrain a citizen of his personal liberty. 
This is strictly a judicial question, to be determined by the courts. 
The House is in no true sense a judicial tribunal, and never ought to 
be allowed to sit as a judicial tribnnal for a final determination of its 
own decision, especially upon a question involving personal liberty. 

The purpese of the writ of habeas corpus is to ascertain whether a 


They relate to the | 
o shall preside over, and the persons who shall participate in, | 


gislation that it may exercise this power. It | 
the ab- | 


| of the country. 
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Hawaiian Treaty. 


SPEECH OF HON. N. P. BANKS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 10, 1876. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and hay. 
ing under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 612) to carry into effect a convention 


between the United States of Americaand His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian 
Islands, signed on the 30th day of January, 1875— 


Mr. BANKS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It.is not, sir, from any local or sectional interest on 
the part of the people I represent in the execution of this treaty that 
I venture to trouble the House with any remarks; but rather from a 
deep interest in the principal subject embraced in the treaty, and the 
still more important and higher question as to the manner of dealing 
with measures of this character by the House of Representatives, to 
which I propose to address myself. 

ORIGIN OF THE TREATY. 

It is not difficult to answer the question so much debated here, Who 
wants this treaty? It comes to us in the natural order of events. It 
does not spring from the speculations or machinations of men, nor 
the special interests of individuals, corporations, or particular sections 
It is in part a result of that revolution which is ¢ 
ing on in all forms of government, and which at no distant day is 
destined to change the basis of the civilized states of the world. 

It is less than ten years since the embassy from the Chinese Em- 
pire—the most remarkable that has ever visited the civilized states 
was presented to the Representatives of the people in this Hall. At 
the head of that august embassy stood a young man who had at- 
tained a national reputation as a member of this House, and who by 
his courtesy, high sense of honor, and chivalrous bearing had won 
the respect, esteem, and affection of the people of the country. Thi 
government and people of China, disturbed by revolutionary el 
ments within their borders and assailed on every side by foreign ene- 
mies, felt the pressure of impending disintegration and dissolution, 
and that empire, that for thousands of years had closed her gates and 
barred her doors to those whom she had regarded as outside barba- 
rians, was compelled to abandon the policy of isolation and appeal to 
the nations of the earth for protection and the maintenance of her 


| existence. 


After China came Japan, from the same quarter of the world, in 
the same manner, for the same purpose; and here in the same Capi- 


| tol her embassy, equally respected and illustrious, appealed to ¢! 


Congress of the United States with an emphasis vnd eloquence t! 
can never be forgotten for the preservation of their empire and thy 
institutions of its people. And they were successful. The treatics 


| they negotiated in this country were adopted by the civilized natio 


of the earth; and as a consequence of the amity and friendship tlius 
established these two great empires were relieved from the impend 
ing dissolution which threatened them on every side, and are now as 


| permanently established as any of the civilized nations of the earth. 


Their success is one of the marvels of human history. The changes 
that have been inaugurated in the habits, laws, and institutions of 
these empires, numbering between four and five hundred millions of 
people, are without parallel. 

And now after China and Japan comes Hawaii, disturbed by the 


| ambitious schemes of foreign nations or the native races of the Pacilic, 
| her influence undermined and her existence threatened, to ‘ask of the 


American people their aid to protect her from dissolution and from de- 
struction. This is what the treaty means that we are asked to put in 
operation, It is no individual or local interest which brings it here. 
It is the same principle which actuated and compelled the people of 
China and Japan to change their policy and seek protection beyond 
their limits and-empire for their institutions and their existence as a 
nation. 
THE HAWAIIANS. 

The people of Hawaii are weak. We are told that the race is de- 

caying and will soon disappear. They represent, it is true, a reced- 


ee 


ing race, and they have but slight claims tothe respect of the people 
| of the world on account of their present power or their prospects for 
| thefuture. Yet nevertheless they come to us fora recognition of their 
rights to exist as a nation, and it may be our interest, as it is certainly 
| our duty, to extend to them such countenance or assistance as the wel- 
It is, therefore, clearly the | fare of both nations may justify. Who are they? They are the de- 
scendants of the Malays. Not a great while since they belonged to 
the race of cannibals. They were as low in the order and scale of 
| being as any people of the two hemispheres, but gradually by an en- 
ergy that does them great credit, and a wisdom which is still more 
honorable to them, they have lifted themselves’ out of earlier associ- 
ations, and established a state upon the basis of civilization, recog- 
nizing the Christian faith, educating their people, increasing their 
trade, strengthening that section of the globe which is confided in 
part to them. And they have as just a claim to the respect, assist- 
ance, and protection of civilized states as any people on the face of 
| the earth. 


citizen is unlawfully restrained of his liberty. The Constitution, 
neither in its language nor its spirit, confers on the Senate, or the 


ore egy 2 
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ee 


House, or Congress, the power to determine a question of this char- 
acter; but in express terms excludes such authority by vesting the 
judicial power exclusively in the courts. 
duty of the House to remit this question to the courts: 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment Mr. Kilbourn never ought to have | 
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been committed for contempt. He disclosed all the knowledge which 
could have aided the committee in their investigation, and the course 
of the House in the order for his commitment seems to me to have 
been taken without due consideration. I think that the Sergeant-at- 
Arms ought to be directed to discharge the witness from further cus- 
tody under the order of the House passed on the 14th of March last. 
If without due consideration we have deprived an American citizen 
of his liberty, justice to him, as well as to ourselves, demands that | 
the order should be revoked. 
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THEIR POSITION. 

Phe position they occupy is one of great importance. They are in 
the central part of the Pacific Ocean. The Hawaiian Islands may be 
said to be a key to that vast expanse of water which covers more than 
one half of the breadth of the earth, and extends from the arctic to 
the antaretie circles—the greatest of the oceans of the earth—that 
is destined hereafter to be the theater of the grandest enterprises of 
which the history of man has given or ever will give an account. 
More and more the Atlantic Ocean and the States bordering upon it 
are dwarfed in their power and influence, and the spirit that controls 
the nations and directs the forces of the earth will pass from that 
sphere to this greater theater between the eastern and western worlds. 

' There are six thousand islands and innumerable border seas in dif- 
ferent parts of this great ocean. It is separated by geographers into 
three grand’divisions: Malatsia, Australasia, and Polynesia, 


eccupy and command the Central and North 
The three divisions now support twenty-one million people. 
sut a small portion of them are in any marked degree or extent civ- 
ilized; but they occupy and control a position which is destined to 
he of vast importange to civilization and the ultimate destiny of the 
human race, 


noportant, 
Oceans. 


no portion of its people is it more interesting and vital than to our- 
l Civilization will ultimately plant its throne there. The great 
discoveries and inventions that mark the epochs of human history, re- 
suited from the struggles of the ancient and medieval empires to reach 


SCIVeS. 


ing to this new theater of action in the hope to win something of its 
future wealth, strength, and power. 


We were ourselves among the first of modern states to begin this | entered. 


later movement; we were the first to lift its populous empires out of 
their self-imposed isolation, and bring them into peaceful and per- 
manent communication with modern civilization. The pioneers of 
the New World opened a pathway to the shores of the Pacific, from 
the East westward, and drew after them emigrants from the Old 
World to re-oceupy and hold the vacant settlements that advancing 
enterprise had abandoned. On their path towns, cities, and States 
have risen. 


man. 


We were the first to unite the two oceans by railways. 
have commenced others north and south of the central lines, until, 


both continents from the Arctic Ocean to the Straits of Magellan. 


European powers are engaged in a similiar work from the West east- | 


ward. Russia has mainly completed railway and steam connection 
from the Black Sea to the Sea of Okhotsk, on the Pacitic. 
Canal unites the Mediterranean and Red Seas and the continents of 
Asia and Africa. 


The commercial world is interested in the perforation of the Isth- | 


mus of Darien, by which the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans must soon 
be opened to the commerce of the rivers, lakes, and seas of all na- 
tions. This development of the means of communication, transpor- 
tation, and trade is to bring the active and increasing forces of the 
globe to the Pacific Ocean, henceforth to be the pivot of its political 
and commercial operations, and the treaty before us secures to us a 
commanding if not controlling position in these majestic movements 
of the future. 
THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

The Hawaiian Islands occupy what may be well called the ceutral 
and commanding position, the key of this commercial center to which 
with centrifugal forces the nations of the earth are moving. It may 


acter and policy of the government that controls these islands will 
be of vast import to the people of this country and to the world. 
Now, sir, just as the Chinese and Japanese suffered from the en- 
croachments of other nations, the people of the Hawaiian Islands 
have suffered and are now suffering. The governments of Europe 


have for a long time been looking with great interest upon these | 


islands and have naturally desired to possess or control them. The 
French government at one time actually entered with military and 
naval forces and took possession of them, and the British government 
at a later period did the same thing. 

_ The native races of the Pacific, in imitation of the great states of 
Europe or stimulated by them, have coveted the possession of these 
important islands. That policy which has prevailed in so many parts 
of the world with such success, which leads to the concentration 
of the people of the same races, has been imitated by the feeble races 
of the Pacific, and the people and government of Polynesia that em- 
brace the northern part of the Pacific Ocean and for a considerable 
extent below the equator, have contemplated a scheme which should 
bring all the islands of Polynesia, of which Hawaii is the head and 
chief, into one central political organization under the English gov- 
ernment, styled “the southern dominion of Great Britain.” The 
people of the Hawaiian Islands are illy able to resist influences and 


|} tions. 


Malaisia | 
borders upon the Indian Ocean ; Australasia controls the Southern 

Pacitie; and Polynesia, of which the Hawaiian Islands are the most 
Pacific | 


| guishes the diplomatic and consular representatives of other mo 


No portion of the earth has a grander destiny for the future, and to | powerful and wealthy states. 


Education, civilization, Christianity, and liberty have | 
dispelled from the face of the continent less propitious influences, and | 
given to the world anew hope for the regeneration of society and of 

We | 
| are no minor interests of diplomacy, commerce, or trade that m t 
with the aid of our neighbors north and south of our own borders, | 
railway explorations and enterprises from the East westward promise | 
to be as numerous as the parallels of latitude and to cover the face of 


The Suez | 
| the pathway of universal 


| ernment, which was not acceptable and was not ratified. In 
| they made another proposition more liberal, but of the 
| ter, which 


Py: ; | braced commercial propositions alone. 
be of little consequence now, but in a quarter of a century the char- 


| port, harbor, or other territory in his dominions, o1 


533 


appeals having this object 


in view. It has been stated in the course 
of this debate that 


they have dwindled from two or three hun- 
dred thousand, as they were when visited by Captain Cook, to fifty 
thousand and even forty-five thousand. Their government must 
necessarily be one of great expense to them. They are keeping watch 
and ward for all the nations of the earth, and defending themselves 
against all comers from whatever quarter of the globe they appear. 
Holding an utterly isolated position in the center of the Pacific 
Ocean, midway in the path of commerce between the east, west, 
north, and south, they have been constantly the recipients and are 
obliged to make provision for naval and commercial visits of all na- 
They furnish them supplies, they repair their ships, they ad- 
minister the laws, they settle controversies between mariners and 
officers, and these duties entail upon the government an expense 
which the people are illy able to bear. They are required also from 
their position to maintain a respectable diplomatic and consular rep 
resentation in different parts of the world. They have a minister 
plenipotentiary of superior character and capacity at this capital. 
There are more than forty chargés d'affaires, consuls-general. and 
consuls at the principal diplomatic and commercial centers, comn 


| sioned by the Hawaiian government, discharging their duties with 


the same fidelity and maintaining the same dignity that distin- 
They support two hundred and fort y- 
five schools in the islands, with a teacher for every twenty-seven 
children. They have organized expensive scientific surveys of that 


| part of the world which is in their possession, now nearly cou 
| pleted, after the manner of our own coast surveys. 
and occupy this grand center of the globe; and the nations of the East | 


and West, imitating their example, are now silently and steadily mov- | 


A multitude of 
charges of this kind have brought them to the consideration of the 
means, and indeed to an apprehension of the absolute necessity, poss 
bly of abandoning their purposes and position for want of means to 
maintain the enlightened but expensive policy upon which they have 
And they come, sir, just as China and Japan came, to the 
Government and people of the United States, with a manly request 
for the same consideration and support that under similar cireun 
stances we accorded with so much 
and Japan. It is an appeal for the continued existence of a nation 
that throughout its history has struggled with unswerving heart and 
hope for the elevation of its institutions and its people against une 
ampled difficulties. It is the prayer of a race just emerging from 
pagan darkness to the light of Christian civilization for countenance 
and protection. The government of a friendly people, whose welfare 
is of vast importance to us, invokes a recognition of its right to 
exist—a right for which we, of all nations, have contended. 


satisfaction and snecess to China 


not do as well under another government, but it is the ery of an 
tion for its own chosen autonomy that comes to us, The sugy 
tion of individual or trade the 
resent. The vulgar clamors of sugar-planters or sugar-boilers for an 
increase of their profits are not heard. It is the voice of the gove1 
ment of the Hawaiian Islands, speaking for a people that are li] 
to be crushed to the earth, to be driven from their possession 
commerce on the greatest ocean of 
globe, asking us to aid them. 

They come to the United States, of course. Who is there b 
Government of the United States that would not despoil th 
ple? Who was there but the Government of the United States that 
did not desire to dismember China and Japan; and who is there « 
cept our own Government that would not gladly posses 
ber the Hawaiian Islands if it were in their power ? 


interests dishonors cause they rep 


3 or disimem- 
THE SPI 

It is not their first appeal. In 1555 they made an application of 
this kind; they proposed a purely commercial treaty with the 


IT OF THE TREATY 


Gov 
Lsti7 
same charac 
failed for the Both of 
They gave us comparatively 
a small list of articles which they were willing to receive from us, and 
they presented a more important list of articles which they desired 
this country to receive from them. 


same reason. those treat 


Their negotiations failed because 


| the protocols were thought alike inequitable and impolitie. 


Now, sir, they present a third treaty; but it is different in its char 
acter, and presents an entirely different question for consideration. 
One article of the treaty I will read in which it differs from the oth- 
ers. It is the latter part of the fourth article: 

It is agreed on the part of lis Hawaiian Majesty that so long as this treat 
remain in force he will not lease, or otherwise dispose of, or create any lien u 
rant any spec 
or rights of use thereof, to any other power, state, or 
treaty by which any other nation shall obtain the same privileges relat 
admission of any articles free of duty hereby secured to the United Stat 


yovernment, or 


This article is the soul of the treaty. The commercial reg 
proposed are of no consequence to us whatever; they are of 
portance to any section of our country or any portion of our 


except those of the Pacific coast. But they are of 


lhitinite 


and consequence to the Hawaiian government and peopl 
enable them by the in 
merce, the extension of their industries, and the growth of their rev- 
enues to maintain their government for themselves and their descend- 
auts, 


ytaras tuey 


rease of their local trade, their general com- 
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The clause that I have read, so far as the United States is concerned, 
is the very soul of the treaty, and it is one of vast importance to this 


country and to the world as well. Gentlemen who have spoken upon | 


this question have said that the treaty does not provide for the con- 
cession or surrender of any harbor to our Navy; that it does not au- 
thorize the construction of any forts; that it does not admit of our 
sending one or more regiments of troops, or one or more batteries of 
artillery there, and that there is no indication that they intend or 
even contemplate either now or hereafter the annexation of these 
islands to the United States. 

Chat is all very true and very well. Wedonot want harbors there ; 
we do not want any portion of oursmall Army there; we do not want 
to fortify positions or occupy forts there ; we do not want to provide 
forthe annexation of these islands to the United States; we want 
none of these things, and it was a wise arrangement, for which pos- 
sibly we are indebted to the government of Hawaii, that a treaty is 
made, for the first time, I think, in diplomatic history, upon a basis 
which recognizes their right to possess and maintain indefinitely their 
own government, and at the same time secures, without cost and with- 
out peril of any future complication whatever, the protection for our 
States on the Pacilic that every administration of our Government 
has asserted would be imperiled if the Hawaiian Islands should fall 
now or hereafter into the hands of indifferent or hostile states. All 
that we ask of them is that they maintain their government; that 
they shall prevent any nation whatever, Germany, France, England, 
Russia, or any other government, from getting a foothold that shall 
ultimately give them the possession of this key to the Pacific Ocean, 
and this important and vital result is accomplished by this treaty. 
If there is another to be found in our archives that does so much for 
us at so little cost I should be glad to see it. 

Phis treaty will be remembered as an embodiment of a new princi- 
ple. It constitutes an era in diplomatic history. It is a fact of sig- 
nal import in the intercourse of civilized and Christian states, that 
we offer them the advantages which they want on no other condition 
than that they shall keep their own possessions undisturbed by us, 
and at the same time secure for ourselves a complete defense of the 
most exposed portion of our extended coast by a modification of our 
commercial regulations of no detriment whatever to anybody, and 
without sacrifice of principle or probity, disabuse them of any sus- 
picton that we intend or desire to interfere at any time in any way 
with their possessions or their rights. No event of this centennial 
year, or the century that closes, or that which opens, can better rep- 
resent the possible comity of nations, and the exact justice which all 
governments, if they choose, may attain, than the Hawaiian treaty 
of 1876. 

CHARACTER OF MODERN ‘TREATIES. 

Gentlemen have said that the treaties of Christian nations are 
of little import and no account. The honorable gentleman from 
Texas, [Mr. MILLS,] in the early discussion of this question made a 
speech remarkable for its research and the generous spirit in which 
his views were presented in the discussion of this question, but his 
conclusion was that treaties, when they were needed, were of no au- 
thority, and that nations that made war upon each other did not care 
for themor regard them. But his illustrations carried us back to the 
beginning of this century. Three-quarters of a century have passed 
since the treaties were made to which he reverted, and the principles 
of intercourse between the nations of the earth have been substantially 
revolutionized in this period of time. 

When Napoleon was fighting for his existence against Great Brit- 
ain and her allied powers, it is quite probable—and it might perhaps 
be justifiable in him under the circumstances—that he disregarded 
the treaties with which he had been bonnd before that war began. 
And other nations may have followed his example or have set a bad 
example for him. But they have expiated their acts, one and all. 
Ilistory has pronounced its judgment upon this man and these states; 
and the policy by which they were led is no longer the policy of tlie 
civilized nations, 

Treaties now are substantive facts. The treaty which China made 
first with the United States and then with the other treaty powers 
is stronger for her protection than any navies or armies she could 
ever gather, discipline, or command, with her 400,000,000 of people. 
The treaty which Japan made with the United States and afterward 
with other governments will do more for the protection of that empire 
aud the integrity of its territory than all the navies and armies she 
could organize, discipline, and command. 

There is a public opinion, now everywhere recognized and every 
where influential, by which all civilized states are constantly gov- 
erned. What more remarkable than the appeal to that universal 
public sentiment, which constitutes public opmion, made by Prussia 
at the beginning of her late war with France? Treaties now are 
recognized as material facts, potential in the adjustment of inter- 
national controversies. As physical forces, they represent what there 
is of moral power in the administration of international law. 

Just south of us, within a couple of days’ sail of the very heart of 
this continent, there are cight hundred islands, every foot of which 
belongs to the governments of Europe that were inimical and hostile 
to us during more than four years of war, and yet, being protected 
by treaties with the United States, during the war there was never 
the slightest interference by this Government with their rights. 
Those islands, as every man knows,on whichever side he was, were 


made not only the depots but the distributing points of the muni. 
tions of war during the whole of that terrible and bloody struggle: 
every one knew that ships, privateers, arms, and ammunition were 
concentrated there ; but, protected by their treaties and disclaiming 
any interference in the contest, these governments were never dis. 
turbed in their ordinary intercourse with the United States in the 
slightest degree. 

The treaty-making power is a great power. It is one of the poten- 
tial influences that control the world. More and more, as public opin- 
ion is enlightened and concentrated, this exposition of public senti- 
ment in the intercourse between Christian and civilized nations in 
the form of treaties will be extended and observed. The obligation 
and sanctity of treaties is a matter of daily recognition among govy- 
ernments. They are not only equal to armies and navies, but they 
displace physical force, substituting therefor the principle of arbi- 
tration, which is an appeal to the justice of an enlightened public 
opinion. 

ITS RESULTS AND ITS DEMANDS. 

We have, therefore, accomplished by this treaty all that we desire 
for the protection of our interests in the Pacific Ocean. It is an alli- 
ance, a protection for an exposed frontier, an outpost in the center 
of the Pacific, in friendly hands, for our defense, which will continue 
as long as we choose to maintain friendly relations with the Hawaiian 
government. There will be no interference on the part of other 
nations. Great Britain, France, Germany, or any other power that 
desires to obtain a naval position in the Pacific Ocean or elsewhere, 
and might under certain circumstances very safely and readily at- 
tack and dispossess the Hawaiians of their islands, will find that be- 
low them and above them is this treaty stipulation and relation, which 
secures us against the transfer of these islands, either by treaty or by 
conquest, to any other power without our express or implied consent. 

It does not mean that we are to go to war for the protection either 
of their interests or our interests; nothing of this kind is implied or 
understood. The very fact that these islands, by the execution of 
this treaty, are deprived of the power to transfer their territory, or any 
privileges incident to it, to any other nation, makes it impossible for 
a foreign state to get a clear and unquestioned title, either by treaty 
or_ by conquest, over these islands. The treaty stipulations of the 
United States are as good against conquest as against a cession by 
treaty. It does not call upon us for an exhibition of force or any 
violence whatever. It is a legitimate title, made in the interest of 
peace for a valuable consideration, of which we cannot be justly dis- 
possessed by any natiou without our consent, and sooner or later our 
claim would be recognized and acknowledged by all nations; and 
upon appeal to them the universal judgment of men would be that 
no nation could take a title to these islands, either by purchase, as 
against the United States, or by conquest, as against the Hawaiians, 
without inexcusable injustice to one or the other of these contracting 
parties. Both would be interested and consulted in any change, 
either by agreement or force, and the consent of both would be nee- 
essary to a transfer in either form. 

It is for that reason that I say this treaty is a memorable event in 
the intercourse between civilized nations—an era in diplomatic his- 
tory. Why, then, should we not, under circumstances so favorable 
as these, seal with our approval these negotiations, and give to this 
treaty the same effect between each government and their subjects 
that it now has as a covenant between the high contracting partics ; 
for as between them, without our intervention, it is, according to the 
Constitution, the supreme law of the land. Gentlemen say that there 
are serious objections to it, and a principal one seems to be a loss of 
revenue. 

THE QUESTION OF REVENUE. 


Mr. Chairman, the principle embodied in the fourth article of the 
treaty dwarfs, as I have said, all other considerations in regard to 
it. Here is a principle which will preserve the interests that we 
have in the government of the Pacific Ocean without any outlay of 
money or any expenditure of strength on our part. All that it does is 
to assure us that at the end of a quarter of a century, when the des- 
tiny of this part of the world may have been more completely devel- 
oped, our successors will not then have discovered that by our fault 
the interests of this country were surrendered, abandoned, betrayed 
by its rejection. 

But let us consider the question of revenue. The propositions in 
regard to the revenues to be derived from these islands, which have 
been presented by different gentlemen, especially by the honorable 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, [ Mr. Morrison, | 
and also by the minority of the committee in their report on this sub- 


ject, are based entirely upon the present condition of things. Whether 


upon that showing the revenue interest is for us or against us, I will 
not say; but this much I will say, that the present condition of trade 
between this country and the Hawaiian Islands is no proper basis 
upon which to calculate our loss or our gain. There is an influence 
and power which will be engendered by the enterprise and vigor of 
our people as compared with that which now controls the commerce 
of the islands, which will change instantly and largely the balance 
of trade as it may now exist, giving us always the advantage. 
RECIPROCITY AND ITS EFFECTS. 

Look at the condition of trade between us and the Canadas tweuty- 

two years ago. The reciprocity treaty between us and Canada of 





1254 found us with anexport of but $1,599,000 from the United States 
to Uanada, and we imported at the sani that 
$10,340,000, This balance was our agricultural products 

a very disadvantageous showing for our farmers—particularly 
for the farmers of the West, who were most interested in this mat- 
ter. Breadstuffs were coming from them to us in the ratio of 9 
to 1 instead of going from us to them in the same ratio. In 1863, 
however, we imported from the Canadas but six million dollars’ worth 
of breadstuffs and exported fourteen million dollars’ worth to that 
country. She export from Chicago in 1854, the first year of the 
tre aty, was less than $13,000,000. In 1864, it was $41,000,000. We 


time from country 


ugainst 


had $30,000,000 value to buy of them and Canada had but $3,000,000 | doubt that its friends had relied upon some undefined advantage 


to sell to us. Yet in ten years under the operation of that treaty, im- 
perfect as it was, we sold to them more than they sold to us. ~The lum- 
ber product of the United States in 1864 exceeded $100,000,000, and 


the highest import of lumber we had from the Canadas in that year | 


was less than $90,000. 

So we say that the interchange of trade, the removal of restrictions 
to commercial intercourse, is constantly in our favor as against any 
nation with whom we have yet been brought in contact ; and it will 
be much more for our advantage in regard to trade between Hawaii 


importance ef the interests that are involved. 
Gentlemen ask what reciprocity can exist between 40,000 people on 
the one side and 40,000,000 on the other. Mr. Chairman, the reci- 


procity is exactly the same, as just and as perfect, as it would be | 


between 40,000,000 on the one side and 40,000,000 on the other. They 
take from us all that 40,000 people can receive and they transfer to 
us all that 40,000 have to send. The disparity of population does not 
affect the result. So far as the reciprocity extends, it is as perfect as 
it would be if each party represented 40,000,000 people. 

Let us look at the question of revenue as stated by these gentle- 
men on different sides. It shows a loss on our part of $456,000 of rev- 
enue on the imports of last year as the result of this treaty, chiefly 
if not wholly upon the duty on sugar; and if the growth of sugar 
should increase as they say it will, and reach ultimately 50,000,000 
pounds per annum, the loss would be $1,200,000 each year, and at the 
end of seven years $10,000,000. I do not think I misstate or misrep- 
resent in any degree the argument of gentlemen who have presented 
these figures. But, sir, this revenue upon the increased product of su- 
gar—$1,200,000 a year and $10,000,000 for seven years—wedo not now 
receive, and therefore we do not and cannot lose it. We cannot lose 
what we have not. If we defeat the treaty, we shall never receive 
this $1,200,000 a year and this $10,000,000 for seven years. We need 
not trouble ourselves very much about losses which it is not pos- 


sible for us to suffer, and of which, if this advice is taken, we shall | 


be in no danger whatever. We cannot lose their $10,000,000 nor this 
$1,200,000 upon the increased product, because if the treaty be re 
jected it cannot and will not exist, nor shall we lose the $456,000 of rev- 
enue on the first year, because, as I have said, it is assumed as the basis 
and origin of the treaty that the Hawaiian government will be un- 
able to maintain its separate and independent organization upon its 
present resources for any great length of time. They will be compelled 
to make arrangements with other governments--with Germany, 
France, or Russia, or with Polynesia—and receive from them the ad- 
vantages of trade which we refuse them, with loans of money or other 
advantages indispensable to the perpetuity of its government, sacri- 
ficing its independence, and our security therefor. They will be com- 
pelled to merge with them, and with that will go their trade as well 


as the political influence and the territorial possessions of that govern- | 
ment. We cannot drive them from us and keep their trade, and we | 
shall lose the $456,000 in duties which we now receive. We lose noth- | 


ing, therefore, by giving effect to the treaty, and we may gain in the 
same proportion as in former relations with the Canadas. The in- 
crease of wealth and trade is more important than the duties imposed 
on commerce with other nations. ” 


Gentlemen will see then that in regard to the first item of loss, if | 
we refuse to give effect to the treaty, we lose it any way; and that | 


in regard to the increased product of fifty million pounds of sugar, 


the yearly revenne of $1,200,000 and the $10,000,000 in seven years | 


will go the same way, in company with the loss of other things we 
never had. 


But, sir, the fact is not as it is assumed to be. If this treaty is 


carried into effect, the trade between these islands and the United | 


States will be largely increased. The very exceptions that have been 
ing, machinery, and some other things of that sort, are the very items 
which strengthen the interest and power of the government of this 
island. We have nothing to gain by making a sharp bargain with 
them. They give to us the advantage of their possessions in our in- 
terest and for our protection for the next quarter of a century if we 
choose to continue the treaty; and if by any little importation of 
clothing, machinery, or other articles of that sort they make a little 
money, it is for our benefit more even than theirs. 


But the fact is not as stated in that regard. The tariff of the | 


Hawaiian government is but 10 per cent. upon their imports, while 
ours ranges from 70 to 125, or more; I do not know what it is. 
many articles it is something enormous. Therefore the continuance 
ot this wholly unimportant duty of 10 per cent. upon some articles in 
which for the present they are interested is of no account whatever 
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| tage of it, and the money remains in their pockets, 
made by the opponents of this treaty in regard to the items of cloth- | 
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MONROE DOCTRINE 


They say there is another principle which will protect our inter- 


ests in that quarter of the world apart from this treaty and any ad- 
vantage or friendship which it may secure for Hawaii. 
What is that? It is the Monroe doctrine. Now the honorable gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Gipson] spoke against the principle of 
the Monroe doctrine as applicable , in the 


trom 


us 


to this measure belief no 
which it might give their cause; but I have not heard one of them 
speak of the Monroe doctrine in support of the treaty. On the con- 
trary, Whenever mentioned, it has been by its opponents. They as- 
sume, for example, there may be some detriment to this country and 
its interests if the islands should fall into the hands of indifferent or 
hostile nations; that then the spirit of Monroe, or the Monroe doc- 
trine, is to be applied in some undetined manner to restore to us the 
advantage we ourselves by our own fault have discarded and lost. 


_ ; ! 5 : : | The honorable gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] mentioned it 
and the United States than with the Canadas in proportion to the | 


| in that 


way. The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
KELLEY] spoke of it with great unction inthe same light. He went so 


| far as toenumerate the means, the ammunition by which this Monroe 


doctrine was to be applied to recover territory which by our fault had 
been repelled and driven from us into the hands of our enemies. He 
said the rebel yell in unison with the songs of the Union would be 
heard together urging the people to the recovery of that which they 
had thrown away for the purpose of getting it again under the in- 


| strumentality of this novel application of the Monroe doctrine. 


But I do not think that will happen, sir. In the first place, taking 
the utmost possible latitude of the Monroe doctrine, it is scarcely ap- 
plicable to this particular possession. The utmost stretch of delinea- 
tion which has been given to that indetinite political principle is to 
say that no European nation should be allowed to get a new foot- 
hold upou any territory in this hemisphere. Well, sir, I suppose the 
Hawaiian Islands must be considered as within this hemisphere, barely 
so, no more. But the Monroe doctrine never did apply and never 
will apply to any territory, wherever situated, which we ourselves 
reject and drive from us, disregarding interests and friends, into the 
possession of foreign and hostile governments. There is no interpreta- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine that will give us the contro] of a country 
we have lost by our own neglect, by our own imperfect anticipation 
of the necessities and destiny of the future. Therefore we have no 
hope if we let these islands go in the application or success of the Mon- 
roe doctrine to cover our folly or recover our losses. 

But gentlemen have said if Great Britain, for example, takes these 
islands, they are going to attack the Canadas. They give up to 
Great Britain the possession of the islands in the first place, and then 
make war upon her in another part of the world. That would be 
worth considering if we had not tried the experiment. Every Yan- 


| kee knows there was one man who did give up an important military 


possession of this country and who also attacked the Canadas, and 
we mile as little by the betrayal of the country and the surrender 
of its military position as by his attack upon Canada; and it will be 
the same now. We have no hope of advantage to be sought in this 
manner. 

Mr. Chairman, the only remedy for us is to enforce our rights when 
we can—and while we have the opportunity, to make ourrelations with 
the people and government of Hawaii so strong as to secure them in 
the possession of their territory, which is all we want, and thus to 
make it impossible for other nations, either by conquest or by pur- 
chuse, to take from them their possessions or from the United States 
the rights they claim, which is that those islands shall remain in the 
hands of the people to whom they belong. ° 


THE SUGAR DUTY. 

Then it is said the repeal of this duty on sugar of two and one-fifth 
cents per pound is a bounty to the sugar-planters of Hawaii. It is 
scarcely so. It is no bonus; it is no advantage to them; and the 
sugar-planter does not get one dollar more for his crop transported 
to California or to the Pacific coast with the duty removed than he 
would with the duty maintained. The duty is paid by the people of 
the Pacific States. If the price of sugar falls, they have the advan- 
The income and 
profit of the planter are precisely the same one way or the other. 

The only advantage to the Hawaiians is that they can increase their 
crops. They will find a larger market in the Pacific States and there- 
fore they can grow more sugar, they can cultivate more land, they 
can employ more labor, and the position of all parties is improved 
with the increased prosperity of the country. The duty there or here 


| or anywhere else is paid by the consumer, and not by the producer or 
exporter. 


Therefore we have nothing to lose in that way, but, on 
the contrary, much to gain. The people of the Pacitic coast are bene- 
fited by the remission of daties. 
THE PACIFIC STATES. 

And, Mr. Chairman, have not the Pacific States some claim upon 
us? Is there any portion of this country more isolated from the 
great expanse of the North American continent than the people of 
the Pacitic States? You heard the honorable gentleman from Penn- 
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sylvania [Mr. KeELLey] speaking with an air of triumph on another 
question some time ago of the advantages which the States of the 
Mississippi Valley had in respect to immigration and the increase of 
population and wealth over the people of the Pacific States. It was 
because the immigration of Europe came to the Mississippi Valley and 
staid there. The homestead law, it might almost be said, is limited in 
its effect westward to the Mississippi Valley. It brings not many emi- 
grants from Europe to the Pacific States. By and by, if we are wise 
enough, we will extend the operation of the homestead act, and give 
to the Pacific slope the advantages of immigration and the increase 
of population and wealth which the Mississippi Valley has so long 
enjoyed. And I hope even that this House will be willing to make 
such an extension of the principle of that act. 

The people of the Pacific States have labored under great difficulties, 


but they have done what they could to increase the prosperity of the | 


country. They stood by us in the hour of peril. It was the Pacific 
slope that for a long time held the balance of the Union in favor of 
its people and its Government. If they had gone against us, as it 
seemed possible they might, we are scarcely able to believe that the 
contest would have ended when it did; and surely no man that loves 
his country and rejoices in its prosperity and permanence will ever 
cease to be grateful to the people of the Pacitic slope. For them and 
for the Government the commercial features of this treaty are infinitely 
better than the treaties of 1855 or 1867, and neither Mr. Guthrie, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under President Pierce, nor Mr. McCulloch, 
Secretary of the Treasury under President Johnson, discovered in 
those measures any disadvantage to the financial interests of the 
United States, nor will they suffer in the slightest degree under the 
present treaty. And now we talk of the remission of two cents and 
two-fifths of a cent per pound on the sugar that they get from the 
Hawaiian Islands as an injury to the country! 
WHAT LOUISIANA NEEDS. 


The honorable gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Gipson] spoke for 
a quarter of an hour on the theory that this treaty would give a bonus 
to the sugar-growers of Hawaii, when in fact it does no such thing. 
Ile did not consider it as of any account, not even worth the mention, 
that it gave some advantage to the people of the Pacific States and 
did him or his constituents no harm. Sir, there is no State in this 
country, not even Massachusetts, for which I have a kinder feeling 
than for Louisiana and its people. I know their interests, and I was 
not surprised, nor disappointed, nor grieved when I saw the gentle- 
man standing up defending and maintaining those interests, as he 
ought to do while he is their representative. But I might say to 
that honorable gentleman that which the people of Louisiana most 
need was not suggested in his speech upon the treaty. What they 
want is protection of their sugar lands from the overtlow of the Mis- 
sissippi, which the Government of the United States alone can do, 
and which well done will cost us at a day not far distant forty or 
fifty million dollars. But now, when we are pleading for the execu- 
tion of a treaty that gives us the control of the Pacific Ocean and 
that puts into our hands one of the most vital elements of national 
defense in that quarter of the world, he comes to us with a groan 
about a bonus of two cents and two-fifths of a cent per pound to the 
sugar-growers of Hawaii which they will never receive, never sug- 


gesting what is the necessity as well as the demand of the people he | 


represents, and forgetting the advantages the people of the Pacific 
coast derive from the treaty, who must in the end tax themselves 
for the protection of Louisiana. He will find better means of pro- 
tection for the vast interests of his constituents elsewhere than were 
suggested in his opposition to the treaty. 

But, sir, they say that this treaty interferes with the revenue and 
with the products of the Gulf States. What the sugar-planters of 
the Gulf States need I have already stated. But I do not understand, 
apart from this, that there is any interferevce with their interests. 
The very first question I asked of the honorable gentleman from Texas, 
[Mr. Hancock,] who is a member of the committee, was whether 
this treaty would affect injuriously the sugar-planters of Louisiana; 
and his reply was instant and decisive: “We have examined that sub- 
ject thoroughly in its bearings, and we do not find there is a pound 
of sugar that goes from us to them or comes from them to us.” 

THE FUTURE OF THE PACIFIC STATES. 

Well, now gentlemen say that although sugar may not go there or 
may not come here from there, yet that refined sugar will do so; but 
that is not true. The Pacific States will increase in population; that 
portion of the country which now has but a million and a quarter or 
less of people will possess the vigor and force of fifteen or twenty 
million people, They have the wealth to sustain that population, 
and when the varied interests of the Pacific and the gigantic States 
upon its borders are developed there will be a population on the western 
siope of the United States of not less than 20,000,000. There will be 
then as now a market for the sugar that comes from Hawaii and a 
demand for all that is refined in California. 

ADVERSE INTERPRETATION OF THE TREATY. 

There is one objection made by the minority report which strikes 
me with surprise, or would do so if I had not found how easy it is 
for one man to differ in opinion with another about very common 
matters. The report of the minority of the committee, upon page 5, 
makes an objection to the treaty that “it prevents the Hawaiian 
King from making any lease or disposition or creating a lien upon 
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any part of his dominion, or granting any special privileges or r'ghts 
of use therein. But it does not exelude him from giring equal privi- 
leges and use to every other nation with ourselves. Nor does it for- 
bid a treaty by which any other nation might purchase such special 
right.” For some time I could not comprehend this; but I saw after 
a while the distinction set up between that which is special and that 
which is equal. But it is a difference that appertains to words only, 
| and does not touch the powers conferred by the treaty. Every grant 
| made by treaty to any state is, in the nature of things, a special grant, 
because the treaty itself is a special contract between specified par- 
ties for a special consideration paid by one to the other. The King 
cannot, therefore, gramt to any other government by treaty equal priv- 
ileges with those secured to the United States, because the grant 
itself would be a special grant, whether equal or unequal, to other 
| privileges conferred by other treaties, and it is for that reason pre- 
| cluded by this treaty. But it is said by the minority that while the 
King agrees not to grant any special privileges to any other nation, 
the treaty does not exclude him from giving to other nations equal 
privileges with those secured to the United States, “ nor does it for- 
bid a treaty by which any other nation might purchase such special 
right.” But the treaty itself removes this objection. The King binds 
himself not “to lease or otherwise dispose of or create any lien upon 
any port, harbor, or other territory in his dominion.” And no nation 
can take, either by gift or purchase, from the King that which he has 
no power to dispose of, alienate, or grant, whether it be equal or un- 
equal to the privileges conveyed to fhe United States. Such a con- 
clusion is a graceless descent from argument, and it would seem to 
be unnecessary to put the names of so many strong men to so weak a 
criticism. 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 
Mr. STEVENSON. I move that the time of the gentleman be ex- 
tended, 
No objection was made. 
Mr. BANKS. I thank the House for its courtesy, and hope not to 
trespass much longer upon its kind attention. 





REVENUE FRAUDS. 

There is another objection of some importance. It is that the treaty 
Will be subject to frauds in itsexecution. It issaid that it will be im- 
possible to prevent frands in the exportation of sugar from the Hawaii- 
an Islands; that all the sugar grown in the other States of the Pacific 
will be brought into the Hawaiian Islands and thence exported to the 
Pacitic States free of duty. They forget that the people of this 

country have now, or will have at some time hereafter, both the means 
j and capacity of executing their laws. And the treaty itself by ex- 
press provision gives to us the power for the most complete and thor- 
ough execution of the laws under this treaty. The third article of 
treaty is as follows: 

That the evidence that the articles proposed to be admitted into the ports of the 
United States of America or the ports of the Hawaiian Islands free of duty, &e., 
under the tirst and second articles of this convention, are the growth, manufacture, 
| or produce of the United States of America or of the Hawaiian Islands, respect- 

ively, shall be established under such rales, regulations, and conditions for the pro- 
tection of the revenue as the two governments may from time to time respectively 
prescribe 

Now whatever rule we require for the protection of our revenue 
they must give to us, or the treaty is at an end. The very moment 
that the Hawaiian government dissents from any demand we make 
as to the manner in which our interests shall be protected, that very 
moment the operation of the treaty ceases, because it cannot operate 
| a day or an hour except with the consent of the two governments. 

THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE ISLANDS. 

The opponents of the treaty seem to fear that the sovereignty of 
these islands may pass into the hands of the feeble races of the East. 
Asiatic laborers, they say, are to usurp this key to the vast interests 

lof the Pacific, and the overcrowded empires that will occupy its 
coast; the natives ofMalaisia, Australia, Polynesia and the coolies of 
| Japan and China will overpower the Caucasian race, and their num- 
| bers counterbalance its superior capacity and character. It is an 
|error. A just comparison of these races will show the impossibility 
of such a result. No race can more easily adapt itself to the necessi- 
| ties of the situation, or is less likely to be absorbed by the power of 
| others, than ourown. It is our line of business; we have followed it 
| from the creation of our Government. Our ancestors began it a long 
time before these people ever thought or dreamed of seeing us. There 
is no population of the globe that can stand before the Anglo-Saxon 
pioneers. See what our own pioneers have done. And may we not 
hope, as the arant-courriers of western civilization, to compete as suc- 
cessfully with the native races of the Pacific as with other peoples 
whom we have encountered? We mistake the character of our own 
people, and overrate in a great degree the importance of the native 
races of the East. 





THE WHALE FISHERY. 

If we seek to know who is to control a country, our own or any 
other, we must ascertain the character of its people and the business 
in which they are engaged. I shall ask the attention of the House 

| for a few minutes to the legitimate and natural business of the 
| Hawaiian people. 1n the first place the Hawaiian Islands must be 
| one of the principal centers of the commerce of the Pacific. Among 
| other important interests is the whale fisheries. That interest has 
| been of vast importance heretofore, and is to be ef increased im- 
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; a 
vortance in the future, because there is now a market for the bone of 


the whale, nearly equal in value to its oil. 

For some years the whale fishery has been partially suspended, but 
it is now gaining strength. The seas of the north most frequented 
bv the polar whale have been restocked, and there is an immense 
supply of whales where ten or fifteen years ago it was thought to be 
exhausted. We never had an opportunity to study the habits of 
young whales and the comparatively unknown laws of their existence 
and growth on their breeding-grounds, near the Japanese Islands and 
Corean Seas, where they find the shallow waters necessary to the de- 
livery of their calves. They cannot live, it is said, out of this narrow 
belt where they have been found. 
corded at no distant day, and the information thus obtained will fur- 


|} to commerce. 
But these privileges will be ac- | 


nish the means not only of tracing the growth of these monarchs of | 


the seas, but of protecting them as we do now the seal and other fish- 
eries in the Atlantic and Pacific from wasteful and swift destruction. 
New hunting-grounds for this majestic game will no doubt be found 
in the Aretic and Antarctic Oceans. The floating ice-fields afford them 


shelter, and they will increase as rapidly as they are captured. We | 


did not discover the polar whale until the sonthern whaling-grounds 
had been exhausted. These gigantic fisheries must constantly increase 
in importance and value. New uses are found for its varied prod- 
ucts. 
tiply with the constantly growing necessities of civilization, and this 
branch of industry must expand with the growth of empires and the 
multifarious wants of associated life. None but the bravest and 
strongest families of man can engage in its contests or compass its 
triumphs. 

We took millions of barrels of oil from the polar whale in the Sea 
of Okhotsk until 1867, when the Russian government forbade us to 
enter there. 


other people, and so will all the seas adjacent to the Pacilic Ocean. 
The minor fisheries, too, are of equal importance. Halibut, cod, 
herring, salmon, are as multitudinous as the sands of the desert in 
the North Pacitic and its border seas and rivers. All the shell-fish 
known to the Atlantic, with other superior varieties, are found in 
limitless quantities on the Pacific coasts. There are few fish, it is 
suid, available for salting or for commerce on the western coasts of 


| and who will control its varied and i.:portant interests ? 


The commercial and mechanical uses for animal oils will mul- | 


| tant destiny. 


57 


six thousand islands of th ifie that are used by 
} 


hes, cordage, lis ine 


The ramie plant 


the natives for 
it and pa- 
ontaneously and luxuri- 


, clothing, 


grows everyy 


smaller trades must, of « 
eral pursuits. There 
chants, professors, and t 

all the European states | t their home for life. There 
are five hundred Portuguese, mostly small farmers, who furnish honse- 
hold supplies and al) tropical fruits and grow the best coffee known 
Four of the » used for grazing, and produce 
fine beef, mutton, and wool in abundance. 

The governmeht is engaged in an accurate topographical survey 
of all the islands with the same care and by the same methods as the 
Coast Survey of the United States. Surveys have also been made 
under the auspices of the United States from San Francisco, and San 
Diego to the Hawaiias, and thence will run to Australia, Japan, China, 
the Indies, and Europe. The northern route by the Aleutian and 
Koorile Islands has been found impracticable for the present. 

Who is to be charged with this new development of the Pacitic, 
Phat isthe 
question. The Siberian of the Russian coast and the Esquimau of the 
American are incapable of this work. The native Malays, Australians, 
Polynesians, and Hawaiians must have been created for a less impor- 
The Japanese, Chinese, and Coreans are undoubtedly 
capable of rapid and great improvement, and will become great and 
controlling states, but it is scarcely possible in our day. Who, then, 


murse, follow in the wake of these gen- 

iron-fon rs, engineers, mechanics, mer- 

chers profitably employed. People from 
j 


nearly ive made 


islands a 


| is to direct the rising and overspreading destinies of the Pacific em- 
| pire in the future, if it be not that race to which we trace the present 


Those seas having been undisturbed for nine years by 


the harpoon of the whaler, will be re-opened by the Russians or some | alone will be intrusted the possession of fhe Hawaiian Islands, the 


| with other nations in 


the Pacilic except in the Sea of Okhotsk, where the cod is not found | 


in great quantities. The 
Japan and China offer an unfailing market for fish. 


} 
eiroue, 


Cattle 


stern coast has the finest fisheries of the | treaty that it relieves us of all danver of these complications, no mat- 


are scarce, meat but little used, and fish is one of the principal articles | 


ot food. The same is true of the Hawaiian Islands and other parts of 
the Pacific. We know what the Atlantic fisheries have done for 
England, France, and the United States. The Pacific furnishes a 
basis for this industry on an incomparably grander scale, and the 


foundon the globe. The repair and construction of vessels, the pur- 
chase of supplies, and the exchangé of commodities will create a 
permanent and prosperous trade. 
on in vessels built in its own ports expressly for this pursuit, and 
steamers employed for transportation in place of the sluggish sailing- 
vessels that require from three to five years for a voyage. 

THE OCCUPATION OF HAWAIIANS. 

Honolulu must become a financial city as important as New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston were at the opening of this century. The 
repair and construction of ships and the purchase of supplies will be 
paid forin drafts on the principal commercial cities of the world. The 
Danau, an Austrian man-of-war, repaired last year at a cost of 
$100,000, was paid for in drafts on Austrian bankers. 


TIMBER. 

The country between the Aleutian Islandg and the Sierras, inelud- 
ing British America and the Pacific States, embraces nearly all the 
valuable timber found between Alaska and Patagonia. The Sonth 
American coasts, Hawaii, New Zealand, and Australia have but little 
timber suitable for ships ordwellings. They are supplied from Wash- 
ington Territory and British Columbia, and isa principal part of their 
trade. 

Hawaii, in the very center of this trade, becomes a natural mari- 
time station for the navies and commerce of all nations. 
stantly arrive for repairs. They find there the best materials and 
good mechanics. The richest man in Hawaii is a ship-carpenter, who 
went there as a common laborer. His name is Robinson, possibly a 
descendant of the Crasoes. The whaling fleets have no other re- 
souree. It isa half-way station for vessels between the United States 
und South America, Australia, Japan, China, and India. 

The maritime decisions of the Hawaiian courts are sought and re- 
kpected by all nations. Nearly all the commercial states are repre- 
sented by diplomatic or consular agents, who live in good style and 
furn sh employment for small traders, mechanics, aad laborers. 

{he missionaries have expended a millien and a half dollars there, 


Vessels con- 


and their influence radiates through all the nations of the Pacific. | 


They have checked the desolating influences that would have swept 
aWay i's native populations and preserved them for the yet unknown 
benelicent purposes of God. 

rhere are many varieties of indigenous and foreign products which, 
When better known, will furnish materials for manufactures and com- 
merce ; there is an infinite variety of fibers, unknown to commerce, in 


The whale fishery will be carried | 


‘ Ip: . | Waiians are not theirs to give. 
Hawaiian Islands are the best position for its development to be | by purchase. 


| your violence and rapacity.” 





civilization? It is to that race that we must leok for the direction of 
these new and grand issues of coming generations, and to its chiefs 


central position of this new theater of human enterprise and the key 
to its success and power. 
COMPLICATIONS WITH OTHER STATES, 

What danger, sir, is there of our being involved in complications 
regard to those islands as a result of this 
treaty? In my opinion, none at all. If we had a harbor, forts, or 
regiments there, if we contemplated annexation of the islands to 
the United States, there might be danger. But it is the merit of this 


ter what may oceur, whether it be the conquest or sale of these isl- 
ands either to Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany. There is 
no occasion and no call for us to interfere at any time, nnder any 
circumstances, for any purpose whatever. We have only to say to 
conqueror or purchaser, “ The islands you have taken from the Ha- 
i You cannot take them by conquest nor 
We appeal to the public opinion of the world against 
Under this treaty we are less liable to 
perilous complications with other nations than we have been since 
our independence was proclaimed. There is no danger whatever to 


| be apprehended in that regard. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have spoken longer than I had intended. 


| This is an inviting subject, one of great importance, as well as great 


interest; and I feel I am trespassing upon the time of my honorable 
friend from Virginia, [Mr. TuCKER.] I will leave the discussion of 
the subject now if he desires to go on, or if he chooses to let me go 
on now and make his speech in the morning I shall be very glad to 
aid his friend sin giving him the opportunity. There are one or two 
points I should be glad to consider relating to another branch of the 
subject. 

Mr. WOOD, of New York. I desire to close this debate to-day if pos 
sible, and had made arrangements with the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to transfer the session of to-night to Thursday 
night, so that gentlemen might know that we intended to take a vote 
on this bill before the adjournment to-day; but if the House desires 
that this subject shall go over, after the gentleman from Massachnu- 
setts shall have coneluded his speech, so that the gentleman from 
Virginia may speak to-morrow, then, if it ean be the understanding 
that this bill shall be the special order after the reading of the Jour- 
nal to-morrow, I shall be very glad to have a change of the arrange- 
ment already made. 

Mr. RANDALL. I think that the arrangement first suggested by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Woop] had better be made. To- 
morrow the steamboat bill will come up. IJ therefore coneur in the 
suggestion of the gentleman that the session of to-night be dispensed 
with, provided it be understood that this bill shall be disposed of 
finally to-night. I understand that we can reach a conclusion of 
this snbject abont half past five o'clock. 

Mr. WOOD, of New York. As I understand the position of this 


| bill, the only remaining speech, after the gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts shall have concluded, will be made by the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Tucker.}] [ shall then propose that the committee 
rise and report the bill to the House pro forma. I shall then demand 
the previons question and, after detaining the House only a few min- 
utes myself, will ask a vote upon the bill. 

Mr. BANKS. If the committee will give me till four o’clock I will 
finish what I have to sa 

The CHAIRMAN. Any arrangements that may be made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole will require the centirmation of the House in 
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regular session, though the understanding may be had in Committee 
of the Whole. 
Mr. RANDALL. Then the committee had better rise. 


vast four o’clock and declare the recess, 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee can either rise now to make the 
arrangement or after the gentleman from Massachusetts shall have 
concluded. 

Mr. BANKS. I would like to finish what I have to say on the sub- 
ject. I want to touch upon another topic, the duty of the House in 
regard to treaties; the most important question of all. 


Mr. TUCKER. 


my convenience. I should be very glad to hear him in full upon this 
subject. It is.an interesting one, and I should be pleased to listen to 
all he has to say before I address myself to the subject. 
EXECUTION OF TREATIES. 
Mr. BANKS. Iwilladd butafew words. Itwas my design to speak 
upon the duty of the House in regard to the execution of treaties, The 


time to which I have limited myself doesnot enable me to speak on that | 


subject fully; but I have this much to say: that it appears tome we are 
taking a new departure in the polities of the country; we are enter- 
ing upon a new career; and, if I mistake not, there is a sentiment 
here different from that which has governed the House heretofore. 
During the eighty years and more since the organization of the Gov- 


rT ’ ‘re have bee arly six hundred treaties ratified by the ; 
ernment there have been nearly six hundred treaties ar ee | act or the treaty nor affect in any way the duty or power of the House. 


United States with different nations, and this House has never refused 
in a single instance the legislation necessary to put them in opera- 
tion. 

It looks to me as though we were going to enter upon such an ex- 
periment, as if gentlemen were acting together for that purpose ; 
and therefore I wish to say a word or two now or hereafter upon that 
subject. But I will not trespass upon the patience of the committee. 
[Cries of “Go on!"] 

Mr. Chairman, there is an honest difference among members of 
the House 4s to its duty and its rights when called to enact laws 
necessary to give effect to treaties. That difference of opinion has 
existed for more than three-quarters of a century. It has been said 
on one side that a treaty made by the President and Senate was the 
supreme law, and it was the duty of Congress to pass such measures 
as might be required to put it in operation. It has been held on the 
other side that if any legislation were required upon subjects over 
which the Constitution gave to Congress exclusive jurisdiction, the 
Hlouse would have the same right to withhold its assent in the case 
of atreaty as with any other subject of legislation. Every important 
treaty has raised this question, and it is a question for us now to con- 
sider. It may be assumed that the language of this particular treaty, 
not found in any treaty heretofore made with foreign nations recog- 
nizes the right of the House to enact or reject the laws necessary to 
put it into operation. But I do notthink so. The honorable gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] said in his speech some days 
since, with emphasis, that he was relieved from all difficulty in re- 


gard to his duty upon this treaty, because it was provided in the | 


treaty itself that it should not be promulgated until the laws neces- 
sary for its execution were passed, the House participating of course 
with the Senate in the enactment of those laws. But he wasin error. 
The treaty is ratified by the Senate and has been promulgated and 
proclaimed as law by the President. It bears the seal of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. It is a contract with a foreign nation. 
It is a compact with an independent state. It isa solemn covenant, 
“witnessed by the Almighty God,” as John Quincy Adams said of a 
former treaty with France, and is now, as between the governments 
that are parties to it, as complete and perfect as any treaty is or can be. 


I know very well the courts cannot execute it and the custom-house | : ; : 
; A government that cannotmake and execute atreaty is not a sovereign 


although, in the language of the Constitution, it is now the supreme | state. Without the power to make and fulfill treaty stipulations it is 


officers will not be free to regard the treaty as superior to the statutes, 


law of the land. 

Mr, KELLEY. Does it not contain an express clanse that it shall 
not go into effect until approved by the Legislature of Hawaii and the 
Congress of the United States? 

Mr. BANKS. It contains such a clause, but it does not say that it 
shall not be promulgated until such laws are passed, as the honorable 
gentleman stated the other day. 

Now I wish to read this proclamation. 
of the treaty, and is as follows: 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Ulysses 8. Grant, President of the United 
States of America, have caused the said convention to be made public, to the end 
that the same and every clause and article thereof may be observed and fulfilled 
with good faith by the United States and the citizens thereof. 


In witness whereof I have hereuntoset my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 


It is in the last paragraph 


It is therefore proclaimed, and the Congress of the United is required 
to observe and fulfill every clause and article thereof, asthe supreme 
law of the land. 

But it does not go into effect, as the honorable gentleman has said, 
until certain acts are done by Congress. 

The fifth article provides that the present convention shall not take 
effect until approved and proclaimed, &c., and “not until a law to 
carry it into operation shall be passed by the Congress of the United 
States of America.” It is not to go into operation until then. But 


- 


; in any way whatever. 
| comprehension of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 








it is this day, so far as the two Governments are concerned, as solemn a 


| covenant as if it had been in operation a hundred years, and obeyed 
Under ex- | 
isting arrangements the Speaker would have totake the chair at half | 


by every court and citizen of the land. Nothing we can add to it can 
give it greater validity as a compact or covenant with the Hawaiian 
government. 

But it does not take effect until a law shall have passed; that I un- 
derstand. Mr. Chairman, the Constitution requires us to vote a sal- 
ary for the President. We might put a clause in a bill for this pur- 
pose that it should not be paid unless the Senate concurred in our 
action, or until the President had approved it. Would it make any 


| difference whether or not the law contained such provisions? Cer- 
I desire that my friend from Massachusetts shall | 
not feel himself in the slightest degree restricted by any reference to | 


tainly not. The Constitution requires the concurrence of the Senate 
and the approval of the President before a measure of the House ean 
become a law. The payment could not be made without such con- 
currence and approval. It is, therefore, surplusage. Suppose we said 
in the river and harbor bill, which we just now passed by suspension 
of all the rules, “this act shall not take effect,” or “this money shall 
not be paid,” until the Senate concurs and the President approves it. 
Would it make any difference in the operation of that act? Would it 
be any satisfaction or dissatisfaction to my friend from Pennsylvania 
if these words were incorporated into every statute we pass? 

Mr. KELLEY. I do not see the analogy. 

Mr. BANKS. I know the gentleman does not see the analogy, but 
the analogy exists nevertheless, and the provision is inoperative in 
the treaty as it would be in the statute. It is inoperative because it 
does not change in the slightest possible degree the character of the 


Itissurplusage. While I have not said anywhere in private or in pub- 
lic that a treaty could go into operation until the necessary laws were 
passed to give it effect, I maintain that these words in this treaty are 
of no effect whatever. They do not affect in any way the character 
of the treaty or the duty or rights of the House. 

Mr. KELLEY. If the position of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts be sound, why is the House called upon to vote on the treaty 
and why is he now speaking on it? If itis already an effective treaty, 


| is not his speech surplusage ? 


Mr. BANKS. I do not propose to defend or apologize for my speech 
It would be impossible for me to speak to the 
I know that 
very well. But let me say to him that this is now a treaty, a sol- 
emn covenant; that the United States and the Hawaiian government 
as treaty-making powers have done all they can ever do to perfect it ; 
but that it does not execute itself and cannot go into operation until 
laws shall have been passed for that purpose. 

Mr. KELLEY. Then would it not be well to abstain from voting 
on it, because you have your treaty ? 

Mr. BANKS. That is exactly what the gentleman from Pennsy!- 
vania proposes and would be glad to do. That is what we desire to 
prevent if we can. We desire that this treaty shall go into opera- 
tion; that it shall not stand upon the statute-book unexecuted ; that 
it shall not have been proclaimed to the people of this country and 
all the nations by the President, under the seal of the United States, 
and be disregarded by the Government and people. We hope it will 
not stand on the statute-book a delusion, a snare—the evidence of 
a solemn covenant that we refuse to execute and thus a burning dis- 
grace and shame to the people of the United States. That is what 
we mean, That is the point l was going to present. It opens a great 
question which has occupied the attention of the people of this coun- 
try from the foundation of the Government. I have not time to pre- 
sent it fully unless the committee permit me to go on and give my 
friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] the opportunity of replying to 
me to-morrow or at some other time. 

I desire to say that this question is one upon which depends the ex- 
istence of the Government. Uponits decision depends its sovereignty. 


not sovereign. There will always be some one party or another that 
can defeat the best intentions to perform its agreements that our rulers 
canentertain. Itis a question which must at some time be definitely 
settled, and itis for that reason I spoke of a new departure which was 
now taking place in the policy of the Government; and I would like to 
know of those who intend, if they can,to assume the reins of govern- 
ment what the duty of the Government is as to the execution of treaties 
and when they come into possession of the Government, whether they 
intend to destroy this treaty-making power and despoil the people of 


| this country of the capacity and privilege of making treaties with 
| other nations under the Constitution as it is. 


It is neither a new nor unimportant question. When we had con- 
quered our independence in seven years of war against Great Britain, 
we found ourselves incapable of assuming an independent position 
among nations, because under the Confederation we could not make a 
treaty. Any State could defeat its execution, as it is now claimed the 
House can. The British King said to our commissioners, When you can 
make atreaty I will recognize your independence. It was this defect 
in the Articlesof Confederation that led in great part to the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. 

The Congress of the Confederation took the subject into considera- 


| tion very early. It issuelan address to the States of the Confederacy, 


signed by Arthur St. Clair, the fourteenth President of the Conti- 
nental Congress, the 13th of April, 1787. It was drawn wp. by John 
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Jay, then minister of foreign affairs in the Government of the Con- 
federation. It set forth the difficulties under which the Government 
labored in regard to treaties with foreign nations. It set forth in 
strong language the nature of treaties and the necessity of providing 
some means of executing them when made. “Contracts between na- 
tions,” it said, “like contracts between individuals, should be faith- 
fully exeented, even though the sword in the one case and the law in the 
other did not compel it.” The non-execution of a treaty was a cause of 
war to be settled by the sword, as the failure to perform contracts 
among individuals was to be enforced by the authority of courts of 
law. That was the theory of the Congress of the Confederation, and 
it is the theory upon which the Government under the Constitution 
has acted when other nations have failed to fulfill treaties made with 
us. We have appealed to the sword under the best administrations 
of our Government against the strongest nations of Europe when 
they neglected to execute their treaties with us. The declaration of 
the Continental Congress was the strongest if not the earliest made 
by the American Government on the subject of treaties. It accepted 
the theory of treaties stated by Blackstone in his Commentaries on the 
Laws of England. Blackstone’s Commentaries was the text-book of 
the people of the Colonies, from the inception to the close of the 
Revolution. Our authority in the assertion of the rights of the Ameri- 
can people as colonists, under the constitution of Great Britain, was 
drawn from the pages of Blackstone. We knew the work better 
than the English lawyers, and more copies of it were sold in the 
American Colonies than were sold in Great Britain for years after 
our Independence was acknowledged. 

The sanctity of treaties, under the British constitution, is thus 
stated by him: 


The sovereign power of making treaties is vested in the person of the King, and 
whatever contracts he engages in no other power in the kingdom can legally de 
lay, resist, or annul, (Blackstone's Commentaries, I, page 256.) 


That power did not exist in the Confederation, and to remedy that 
inherent and fatal defect in the Articles of Confederation it was given 
in express terms to the President and Senate in the Constitution of 
the UnitedStates. All treaties made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the Constitution, by the President, with the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the Senators present, “shall be the supreme law of 
the land.” They are the supreme law of the land in all matters 
atleeted by them, exactly as the laws of Congress made in pursuance 
of the Constitution are the supreme laws of the land in matters to 
which they refer. Each is supreme in its own specitied sphere. 

Mr. REAGAN. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts allow me 
to make a suggestion ? 

Mr. BANKS. Certainly. 

Mr. REAGAN. The question arises upon this treaty that by the 
Constitution the House of Representatives is charged with the bring- 
ing in of revenue bills; and if we recognize the right of the Presi- 
dent and Senate to make treaties affecting questions of revenue we 
take from the House its constitutional right over the subject. That 
is the only question I understand to be raised on that subject ; and I 
desire to say that a distinguished statesman of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Choate, argued this position as an objection to be overcome, and was 
sustained in that by a very eminent statesman from Virginia. 

Mr. BANKS. I know that; the objection stated by the gentleman 
from Texas Ihaveinmy mind. But the theory of Mr. Choate’s report 
is not applicable to thiscase. Mr. Choate said that, in his opinion— 
and in that he was sustained by the Senate—it was not advisable to 
undertake to settle questions gf purely commercial relations between 
us and foreign states by treaties. 

That was all, and that has no application to this treaty. 

Mr. REAGAN. I never conceived that there was the same objec- 
tion to this treaty which was then spoken of. 

Mr. BANKS. Lhave not stated that; but I wish tosay this, that it is 
not a purely commercial treaty such as Mr. Choate alluded to in his 
report, and even in what he said then he would not be sustained by 
precedents. There are many treaties regulating our commercial rela- 
tions with other nations upon the statute-book. It was a favorite 
principle with Mr. Jefferson and others to regulate commerce by trea- 
ties. John Adams said that the principle of regulating commerce by 
treaties, which he advocated in 1775, upon the question of sending an 
embassador to France, had been the invariable guide of his “ conduct 
in all situations, as embassador in France, Holland, England, and 
as Vice-President and President of the United States from that hour. 
This principle was, that we should make no treaties of alliance with 
any European power ; that we should consent to none but treaties of com- 
merce.” — Works, volume 1, page 200. 

I do not mean to advocate that policy, but I say that if we had 
only that condition of industrial interest which would spring from 
treaties which were toremain in force for a stipulated period of time, 
say ten or twenty years, we should be much better off to-day than we 
are how with a tariff which is changed by legislation nearly every 
year. 

But that is not what I am discussing. This is my proposition: A 
treaty made by the President with the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the Senators present, under the authority of the Constitution, is the 


supreme law of the land, as obligatory upon Congress as it is upon 
the people. 


IV——361 








DECISIONS OF THE COURTS. 


Now I want to call the attention of the House to the decisions of 
the United States courts on this question. They have had it before 
them very often, and their general language is that a treaty is a 
compact or contract between sovereign nations, which the courts can 
not restrict or extend as regards the right of the sovereigns that are 
parties to the contract. They cannot, nor can Congress, change the 
rights of the sovereign powers that are parties to the contract or cov 
enant or treaty. That is the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The earliest decision on this question was given by 


Chief Justice Jay, in the case of the schooner Peggy, captured in the 
West Indies, within the jurisdiction of the government of Toussaint 
The language of Chief Justice Jay 


L’Ouverture in San Domingo. 
was this: 

The obligation of a treaty the supreme law of the land must be admitted. The 
execution of thecontract between the two nations is to be demanded from the executive of 
each nation. 


The execution of the contract is to be demanded of the executive 
of each nation. The legislature of either nation has no right to re 
fuse it. Either party to the treaty has a right, in the language of 
Chief Justice Jay, to demand from the executive of the nation the 
execution of the treaty, which is the supreme law of the land. 

In the case of Foster vs. Neilson, Chief Justice Marshall said: 

The court recognizes the existence of the contract as between nations over which 
it could have no jurisdiction. But in regard to third parties, the legislature must 
execute the contract before it can become a rule for the court. 


The compact betweer the sovereign nations is unchanged ; it is un 
touched; nothing can add to it; nothing can subtract from it, iu 
the language of these most eminent Chief Justices of the Supreme 
Court, who were familiar with the exigencies which led to the crea 
tion of the treaty power and the rule by which it is to be governed. 


THE BEST EXPOSITIONS OF CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


in this country take the same view as to the scope and character of 
the treaty power. 

Let me read an extract from the Commentaries of Chancellor Kent, 
volume 1, page 226: 

The argument in favor of the binding and conclusive efficacy of every treaty 
mile by the President and Senate is so clear and palpable that it has probably car 
ried very general conviction throughout the country, and may now be considered 
as the very decided sense of — opinion. * * * It is as much obligatory on 
Congress as upon any other branch of the Government or the people at large so 
long as it continues in force and unrepealed. 

Judge Story says: 

Treaties are not common rules prescribed by the sovereign to his subjects, but 
acreements between sovereign and sovereign. The treaty-making power, there 
fore, seems to make a separate department and to belong neither to the executive 
nor the legislative, but to partake of the qualities common to each. 


Mr. Rawle, whose commentaries on the Constitution have been held 
in high esteem by strict constructionists of the Constitution in rela 
tion to the great questions which have disturbed our political relations 
heretofore, is more emphatic as to the nature of the treaty power under 
the Constitution than either Kent or Story. 


Having felt the necessity of the treaty-making power and having fixed on the «de 
partment in which it shall be invested, the people of course excluded from all 
interference with it those parts of the Government which are not described as par 
taking of it. The representation held out by our Constitution to foreign powers 
was that the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, could bind the na 
tion in alllegitimate compacts ; but if pre-existing acts, contrary to the treaty, could 
only be removed by Congress this represenation would be fallacious ; it would be a 
just subject of reproach and would destroy all future confidence in our public stip 
ulations. The immediate operation of the treaty must therefore be to overrule all ex 
isting legislative acts inconsistent with its provisions. (Rawle on the Constitution, 
chapter 7, page 60.) 

And again: 


There can be no doubt of the true spirit and intent of the Constitution in respect 
to all pecuniary supplies required to support the treaty-making power. It is in- 
cumbent on Congress to furnish those supplies. (Page 67.) 

Again he says: 

Sut this is notinconsistent with a power to pass subsequent laws qualifying, al 
tering, or even annulling a treaty. (Rawle on the Constitution, page 61.) 


I read another authority, less known but not less entitled to con- 
sideration, because he states, as to the remedy in cases where treaties 
are not executed or enforced by either of the contracting powers, the 
exact course pursued by this Government against Spain and France, 
not for refusing but for neglecting to execute their treaties with us: 

As there is no possible manner of forcing Congress to pass a law carrying out 
the provisions of such a merely promissory convention, (treaties,) the only rem 
edy which the other high contracting party would have for the neglect or refusal 
of the legislature to perform its stipulated duty would be to treat the negleet or 
refusal as a breach of the treaty and a good cause of war. That it wonld be suffi 
cient ground for war, according to the settled rules of international law, cannot 
for a moment be doubted. (Pomeroy’s Constitutional Law, page 450, § 676.) 


But we will not leave this subject to the opinion of any one branch 
of the Government. I will read a passage from a letter of Mr. 
Wheaton to the Attorney-General of the United States, written from 
Copenhagen in 1835, upon the subject of treaties and the obligation to 
enforce them. He says: 

I. Neither government has anything to do with the auxiliary legislative measures 
necessary on the Hog of the other state to give effect to the treaty. Each govern- 


ment is responsible to the other for its non-execution, whether the failure proceeds 
from one or the other of the departments of its government to perform its duty. 
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The omission is here on the part of the legislature, but it might have been on the 
part of its judi ial department The court of cassation might have refused to ren 
der some judgment necessary to give effect to the treaty. 


This letter had reference to the controversy between this country | 
and France in regard to the payment of money dne for French spolia- | 


tions. Mr. Wheaton says: 


The King cannot compel the chambers; but the nation [France] is not the less 


responsible for the breach of faith arising out of the discordant action of the inter- 
nal theory of its constitation 


Again he says: 

The inadequacy of consideration or inequality in the conditions of a treaty— 

Just what has been urged here by the opponents of this treaty, is 
no reason for its non-execution— 

The inadequacy of consideration or inequality in the conditions of a treaty be 


tween nations, such as might set aside a contract between individuals on the ground 
of gross inequality or enormous lesion, forms no sufficient reason for refusing to ex 

ite a treaty. 

One more authority in regard to the officers of the Government, and 
I leave this question of law. Mr. Caleb Cushing, now United States 
winister to Spain, when Attorney-General during the administration 
of General Pierce, giving his opinion, to be found in Opinions of the 
Attorneys-General, volume 7, page 291, says this: 

A treaty, assuming it to be made in substance and form conformably to the Con 
stitution, has the effect—under the general doctrine that “ leges posteriores, priores 


contrarias abrogant"—of repealing all existing federal law in conflict with it, 
whether unwritten, as laws of nations, or written, as legislative statutes. 


That makes what I consider a just representation of the view that 
the courts of justice and the law officers of the Government have taken 
of this question. I come then to the action of the Executive Depart- 
ments on this subject. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire, some time during the very interesting argu- 
ment of my colleague, [Mr. BANKs,] to ask him one question. 

Mr. BANKS. Certainly, with pleasure, 

Mr. HOAR. I understand his argument to be that this provision in 
this treaty, that it shall not go into effect until the law carrying it 
into operation shall have been passed by Congress, is mere surplus- 
age; that that is true of all kinds of treaties; that it is like the case 
of the salaries of the judges of the Supreme Court, where there is a 
constitutional obligation on Congress to provide for those salaries, 
although, of course, they do not receive them until the Congress has 
paussedalaw making the appropriation. But isnot this treaty something 
more than that? Is not the effect of this provision to make a condi- 
tion? In Jay’s treaty the faith of the Government was bound, and 
although the House must take part in the necessary legislation to 
carry it into effect, yet it was a breach of public faith if the House 
refused. Now is not this clause of this treaty put in to meet that 
very case, and does it not notify all foreign governments that we are 
bound to nothing whatever, asin a matter of ordinary legislation, un- 
less the House of Representatives shall give its assent ? 

Mr. BANKS. That is the question. We are bound tothe execution 
of this treaty. 

Mr. HOAR. Isthere any treaty atallnow? Does not this conven- 
tion say that this shall not bea treaty unless the House of Represent- 
atives and the Congress of the United States shall give assent to it? 

Mr. BANKS. No; it does not say that. If it said it should be no 
treaty till then, it would be a very different question. But it does 
not say that it is no treaty. On the contrary, it declares that it is a 
treaty, signed by the President, bearing the seal of the United States, 
and proclaimed as a supreme rule of action for everybody, Congress 
as well as all others. It is to be executed; and all it says in the 
words my colleague [ Mr. HOAR ] referred tois that itcannot be executed 
without consent of Congress. And in the present condition of things 
it could not be executed without a law of Congress if this clause was 
not in it, 

Mr. HOAR. The point is 

Mr. BANKS. Allow me to say that my colleague is coming to the 
alternative that was contemplated by the republicans and federalists 
in the time of the administration of President Washington, but which 
has never yet been reached, as to what will be done if Congress shall 
ever refuse to enact the law required for such apurpose. Congress 
has never yet made that refusal. The question I put to this House 
is whether this centennial year is to be celebrated by a nullification 
of the treaty-making power of the United States? 

Mr. HOAR. I quite agree with my colleague that the important 
point is this clause. 


* BANKS. Lam sorry I cannot make my colleague understand 
my idea, 

Mr. HOAR. If my colleague will allow me, this clause reads: 

This convention shall take effect as soon as it shall have been approved and pro- 
claimed, * * * but not until a law to carry it into operation shall have been 
passed by the Congress of the United States of America 

Mr. BANKS. Well, it never could take effect until a law is passed. 
But it is our duty to pass the law necessary to give it effect and exe- 
eution. And every treaty, whether containing these words or not, 
is just exactly the same. No treaty that requires legislation or the 
authority of law can go into effect until some power has made that 
legislation, and at present that power is in the two Honses of Con- 
gress. But there is another power, if we push the Government to it, 
as was contemplated during the administration of Washington, that 
will relieve the House of Representatives from any obligation of this 
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| character. But I am not in favor of that policy, and I do not know 
| that anybody is. 

The fact is there is no power toexecute this treaty or any other treaty, 
neither Jay’s treaty nor the treaty with France, according to tly 
practice of the Government, until a change be made in the law, which 
should relieve the officers of the Government from their obligation to 
obey the laws of Congress and give authority to the courts of justice 
to enforce its provisions in regard to the interests and rights of third 
parties. The interpretation of this qualifying clause, that is asserted, 
would change the constitutional provisions as to treaties, and make 
the House of Representatives, were it accepted, a part of the treaty 
making power. That was never intended. , 


TREATY WITH GREAT BRITAIN IN 1796, 


But, sir, Lwas coming to this question, I began with the discussion 
of Jay’s treaty in 1796, to which my friend has referred. Mr. Jay had 
made a treaty with Great Britain which was thought to be greatly to 
the disadvantage of the United States. It was universally unpopu 
lar. Mr. Jay was burned in eftigy in his own State. Public meetings 
were held everywhere, denouncing the administration and the treaty. 
Measures proposed for the execution of the treaty were discussed fo 
six weeks in the House of Representatives by all the leading men 
of the country; but they finally agreed to pass the laws. Asa matte: 
of fact, the discussion of the treaty and the measures connected wit 
it was made the basis of an organization against the administration 
of Washington, which became afterward the foundation of the fed 
eral and democratic parties, which have substantially divided the 
people of this country to this day. The opposition to the exeention 
of Jay’s treaty was abandoned, and a law passed to carry it into effect ; 
and from that day, thongh the same question has been discussed 
often, yet of nearly six hundred treaties entered into with foreign 
states not one instance has occurred in which this House has refused 
the legislation necessary to execute a treaty. 

[Here the committee rose for the purpose of extending the session. | 

Mr. BANKS. I was speaking of the debate on Jay’s treaty and its 
effect, if not its object, and the fact that no failure to execute a treaty 
had occurred in nearly six hundred cases that had been presented 
for that particular species of legislation required for the execu 
tion of treaties. Now, the fact in regard to Jay’s treaty was that, 
Washington having made the treaty, the House of Representatives 
was dissatistied with it, as were a great majority of the people of th: 
country, and called for the papers in the case. The President decided 
that the House of Representatives had no deliberative power in re 
gard to treaties, and therefore he was not bound to furnish the 
papers. The resolution calling for information was offered by Mr. 
Edward Livingston, of New York, who had been three months a 
member of Congress, and the House of Representatives then declared 
that in those cases where legislation was necessary to the execution 
of a treaty or any of its provisions they had a right to determine 
whether they would execute it or not. Upon that they did proceed 
to pass the laws necessary for the execution of the treaty, which was 
the appropriation of about $80,000 or $90,000, the amount required 
for that purpose. 

Now Iam not speaking in favor of the course pursued by the ad- 
ministration in the case of Jay’s treaty any more than the policy then 
pursued by the House of Representatives or of the collateral party 
purposes, whatever they were, that the leading actors had in view. 
In my opinion, when a treaty has been made under the authority of 
the Constitution the legislative authority is bound to execute it. It 
is a moral obligation. There is no foree that can be applied. It is 
exactly like voting the President’s salary. The Constitution requires 
that he shall have it; but we have the power to refuse it, if we please. 
There is no power to compel us to vote it. So there is no power to 
compel us to pass the law to execute a treaty ; but it is a moral obli- 
gation ; and another State has the right to hold the Government ac- 
countable for either the refusal or the neglect to do it. I do not 
mean of course that the Hawaiian government would be able or dis- 
posed to do this if they had the right. 

Undoubtedly if we fail to execute this treaty we as well as they 
would abandon it. No controversy in regard to the matter could arise 
between us and a weak nation like that; therefore, the proper and 
inevitable course would be, if the House of Representatives should 
fail of its duty, to abandon the negotiations. But it is nevertheless 
our duty to execute it, and the provision in the treaty that it shall 
not take effect until this duty is performed makes no difference. The 
case would be just the same if there were no such provision. 

We have not entered into a covenant with Hawaii without an in- 
tention of fulfilling it. Our obligation and our duty remain the sam« 
whether or not reference is made to that subject in the body of the 
treaty. Thus much for the treaty of Jay a the administration of 
General Washington in connection with it. Although the discussion 
of the question involved has been renewed often, the views of Wash- 
ington as to the right of the House to call for information have never 
been re-asserted. It is conceded that the House has the right to in- 
quire if a treaty is made under the authority of the Constitution, 
whether or not it calls for legislation to execute its provisions. No 
treaty can be made which changes in any form the nature of the Gov- 
| ernment or annuls any of its provisions. We have therefore a right 

to call for any information that relates to it, in order that we may 
correctly understand its purpose and its result. If not within the 
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province of the Constitution, we can properly inaugurate measures 
io abrogate or annul it. The first three treaties made with France 
were annulled inthat manner. But if it be within the purposes and 


made in pursuance of the Constitution, we are morally bound to exe- 


| 


| the law of the land.” 


enteit. We have the power but not the right to defeat it as if it were | 


an ordinary act of legislation. 
Ir Is NOT A LEGISLATIVE POWER THAT WE EXERCISE IN EXECUTING TREATIES. 


We have but little discretionary authority. 
aftirmative or negative vote. 
terms of the treaty. 


We are limited to an 
The bill must conform exactly to the 

We cannot amend them in any respect. We 
can but say yes or no. This is not the function of legislators, and 
this fact should convince the House that in executing treaties we 
take upon ourselves a duty distinct from ordinary legislation, partly 
deliberative—ascertaining whether a treaty is within the purview of 
the Constitution—and partly executive, as joining with the adminis- 
trative department in carrying into effect its provisions. That, in 
fact, is the nature of the treaty-making power and all that relates to 
it under the Constitution. 

“The treaty-making power,” says Judge Story, “seems to be a sep- 
arate department and to belong neither to the executive nor the 
legislative, but to partake of qualities belonging to each.” Other 
authorities concur in this view, and their opinions are only expres- 
sions of the simple fact. It is neither an executive nora legislative 
power, but a distinct province, a function, most happily conferred by 


The power of the House is of the same character. It 
clusively legislative nor executive, but partakes of the nature of both ; 
a power that results from certain other functions rather than from 
any authority expressly conferred by the Constitution. And the act 


by which a treaty is made effective is not a legislative act for which | tary of State, stated his opinion, which is given in the fifth volume 


the House could be held responsible. It must be copied in its essence 
and spirit, if not in express terms, from some other act which has 
never been submitted to the House for approval or disapproval and 
upon which it never had authority to pass judgment. This is not 
legislation. It isin the nature of a revision or codification of laws, 
requiring careful, conscientious consideration, but neither admitting 
alteration nor entailing responsibility. And this is the interpretation 
of acts passed by the British Parliament to give force to treaties, as 
stated by Judge Story in his Commentaries on the Constitution : 

The Parliament, it is true, is sometimes seen employing itself in altering existing 
laws to conform them to the stipulations in a new treaty, and this may have possi 
bly given birth to the imagination that its co-operation was necessary to the oblig 
atory efficacy of a treaty. But the aes interposition proceeds from a 
different cause, from the necessity of adjusting a most artificial and intricate sys 
tem of revenue and commercial laws to the changes made in them by a treaty, and 
of adapting new provisions and precautions to the new state of things, and to keep 
the machine from running into disorder.—Article 3, § 1515, page 369. 


The same statement is made as to the practice of the British Par- 
liament on the subject of treaties by the writers of the Federalist, 
and it correctly represents the nature of the duties and authority of 
the House of Representatives and vindicates the wisdom and patri- 
otism of the framers of the Constitution. 

All the distinguished men connected with the civil administration 
of the Government to this day have accepted this view of the consti- 
tutional duty of different departments of the Government in relation 
to treaties. When men are charged with responsibilities of execu- 
tive duty they are considerate of the interests of the country. In 


other situations, where their action is limited to debate, with no re- | 


sponsibility for talking or voting except when a casting vote is unex- 


pectedly thrust upon them, they enjoy unlimited freedom. Of the dis- | on them to do the Government would be at an end, and must then assume another 
form. 


tinguished men of this body in 1796 who were so eloquent in denuncia- 
tion of Jay’s treaty and so brave in defense of the constitutional rights 
of the House, I do not recall one who, when intrusted with adminis- 
trative or diplomatic duties, did not take the other side of the ques- 
tion. Let us look at the course of some of the greatest of public serv- 
ants 

ACTION OF WASHINGTON AND HI8 CABINET. 


Let me ask the attention of the committee to the words of Wash- 
ington, first President of the United States, on this subject. In his 
answer to the call of the House he refused the papers in the case of 
Jay’s treaty. Hear him: 


Having been a member of the General Assembly and knowing the principles on 
which the Constitution was formed, I have ever entertained but one opinion on 
this subject, and from the first establishment of the Government to this moment 
my conduct has exemplitied that opinion: that the power of making treaties is ex 
clusively vested in the President, by and with the consent of the Senate ; and that 
every treaty so made and promulgated thenceforward became the law of the land. 
It is thus the treaty-making power has been understood by foreign nations ; and in 
all the treaties we have made with them we have declared and they have believed that, 
when ratified by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, they 
became obligatory. In this construction of the Constitution every House of R« P 
resentatives has heretofore acquiesced, and until the present time not a doubt or 
suspicion has appeared, to my knowledge, that this construction was not the true 
one. Nay, they have more than acquiesced, for till now, without controverting the 


obligation of such treaties, they have made all the requisite provisions for carrying | 


them into effect.—March 30, 1796.—House Journal, 292. 


In this message his declarations are explicit and positive. He 
knew the principles on which the Constitution was formed and the 


opinions of the men who made it. He knew, of course, the provisions 
as to the rights of the House of Representatives, in the appropriation 
of money, the origin of revenue bills, so much asserted since, and 
yet he says “that the power of making treaties is vested exclu- 
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sively in the President, by and with the consent of the Senate, and 
that every treaty so made and promulgated thenceforward became 
“Not a doubt or suspicion” had appeared to 
that time that that “construction was not the true one.” More than 
this: “It is thus,” he said, “that the treaty-making power has been 


understood by foreign nations; and in all the treaties we have made 


with them we have declared, and they have believed, that when rati- 


| fied by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate they 


became obligatory.” Was the President in these declarations faith- 
less to this Government and false in his negotiations with others? 
Who was it that declared to foreign nations that a treaty ratified by 
the President and Senate was obligatory upon all departments of the 
Government? His Cabinet: Thomas Jefferson, Edmund Randolph, 


| and Charles Lee, of Virginia; Pickering, of Massachusetts; Hamilton, 
| of New York; McHenry, of Maryland, and the diplomatic representa 
| tives, James Monroe, Gouverneur Morris, Rufus King, and the Pinck 


| but cannot be itself repealed by future laws. 


| dians were made free of duty. 
the Constitution on certain officers or departments of the Government. | of Congress and of the treaty with Great Britain. 
is neither ex- | 


| imprisonment of American captives. 








neys. ‘They were the men who declared to foreign nations that a 
treaty made by the President and Senate was obligatory upon the 
Government. Did they comprehend the Constitution? Did they 
falsify its provisions? Did they betray their own or deceive other 
Governments ? 

Washington asked the opinion of the members of his Cabinet as to 
the treaty made with MeGilvray, chief of the Creek Naticen, in 1790, 
by which goods imported into the United States for the use of the In 
This was a violation of the revenue laws 
It is substantially 
President Washington, who negotiated the treaty, 
called for the opinion of his Cabinet as to the authority of the Gov 
ernment to conclude a treaty of this character. The opinion of the 
Cabinet was unanimous in favor of the power. Mr. Jefferson, Secre 


the case here now. 


ww 


of Marshall’s Life of Washington, page 274, in a note to that page: 


A treaty made by the President, with the concurrence of the Senate, is a law 
of the land, and a law of superior order, because it not only repeals all past laws 
Phe treaty will then legally control 
the duty act and the act for licensing traders in this particular instance 

This treaty, with a secret article providing for the case, was rati 
tied by the Senate without a division, and no objection was made to 
it by any branch of the Government or any portion of the people, 
and no exception was taken to it except by Great Britain. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
has again expired. 

Mr. KASSON. I hope the time of the gentleman from Massachu 
setts will be extended by unanimous consent. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. BANKS. I must beg pardon of the committee; I had no inten 
tion of speaking this length of time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there was a treaty with Algiers concerning the 
Mr. Jefferson himself in his 
Anas, page 114, (Jefferson’s Works,) gives an account of his interview 
with the President in reference to that treaty. The date is April 9, 
1792: 

He (Washington) asked me if the treaty stipulating a sum and ratified by him, 
with the ad vice of the Senate, would not be good under the Constitution and obliga 
tory on the Representatives to furnish the money. I answered it certainly would, 
and that it would be the duty of the eee to raise the money, but that 
they might decline to do what was their duty, and I thought it might be incautious 
to commit himself by a ratification with a foreign nation where he might be left in 
the lurch in the execution; it was possible, too, to conceive which it would not be 
their duty to provide for. He (Washington) said that he did not like throwing too 
much into democratic hands ; that if they would not do what the Constitution called 


That is all. It was “their duty to raise the money,” but they might 
decline to do their duty. That is exactly the case of this treaty. 
There is a moral obligation upon us to execute this treaty. We can- 
not escape from it. If we fail to do it for the Hawaiian government, 
with which we have a contract, we must suffer dishonor, and inflict 
discredit and injury upon a weak yet friendly power. 


I hope we 
shall not do it. 


The treaty was not made for that purpose. 
MADISON AND HIS CABINET 


Madison was one of the leaders in the debate on Jay’s treaty. 
When he became President he negotiated a commercial treaty with 
Great Britain, which was called in that day an imbecile treaty, em 
bracing few articles and of four years’ durationonly. The question 
was whether legislation by Congress was requisite to change the 
tariff duties on the articles affected by the treaty. Calhoun took the 
ground—and he was the friend of Madison—that it required no legis 
lation at all. I will read a passage from his speech on the Madison 
treaty of 1816: 

He would establish to the satisfaction of the House that the treaty-making power 
when it was legitimately exercised, always did that which could not be done by 
law, and that the reasons advanced to prove that the treaty of peace repealed the 
act making war, so far from being peculiar to that case, apply to all treaties 
They do not form an exception, but in fact constitute the rule, 


Which rule was that the treaty was superior to the law. 


The truth is, the legislative and treaty-making powers are never in the strict 
sense concurrent powers. * * * When the two powers under discussion—i. ¢ 
the treaty-making and law-making powers—are confined to their proper sphere, not 
only the law cannot do what can be done by treaty, but the reverse is true: that is 
they never are or can be concurrent powers. Why, then, has a treaty the force 
which he, Calhoun, attributed to it? Because it is an act in its own nature para- 
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mount to laws made by the common legislative powers of the country. It is, in The English, Russian, and French governments remonstrated with 


fact, a law, and something more; a law established by contract between independ 
ent nations. * * * Another fact in regard to this treaty. It does not stipulate 
that a law should pass repealing the duties proposed to be repealed by this bill, 
which would be ite proper form if in the opinion of the negotiators a law was nec- 
essary; bot it stipulates in positive terms for their repeal without consulting or 


regarding us, 

That was Mr. Calhoun’s view of the treaty power and the rights of 
the House. Mr. Pinkney, of Maryland, took the same view. They were 
friends of Madison, and it is well known they sustained his views of 
the treaty. Maclison was then clothed with executive power, and he 
felt its responsibility. Madison, like Washington, had made known to 
foreign governments the constitutional organization of the treaty- 
making power, and the members of his Cabinet—Monroe, of Vir- 
ginia; Eustis,of Massachusetts; Rush, of Pennsylvania, and Craw- 
ford, of Georgia—concurred with him in his views as President. So 
did Bayard of Delaware, Barlow, Bainbridge, and Decatur, his prin- 
cipal diplomatic representatives. It was upon such representations 
that Calhoun was enabled to say to the House that the treaty stipa- 
lated in positive terms for the repeal of duties “ without consulting 
or regarding us.” 

And Mr. William Pinkney, another friend and supporter of Mad- 
ison, Who was at one time in his Cabinet, took the same ground in 
common with Madison and Calhoun, that the treaty having become 
the supreme law of the land no act of legislation was necessary to 
give it effect. The House of Representatives insisted on passing an 
act. No one contended they could defeat the treaty. But they 
wanted to put the treaty in operation, and they passed a law which 
re-enacted the provisions of the treaty, and made the House a part 
of the treaty-making power. 

The Senate rejected it. The Constitution provides that revenue 
measures shall originate in the House. But the law, putting in force 
the treaty of 1816, originated in the Senate, came down to the House, 
was disagreed to by the House, and then modified in committee of 
conference and agreed to by both branches. 

There stands, then, the fact that Madison, the leader, the Ajax in 
that debate against Washington upon Jay’s treaty, in almost the 
last of the acts of his administration, entered into a treaty with 
Great Britain and did not ask or desire, unless the House chose to do 
it themselves, that they should pass a law to give it effect, but sent 
to the Hlouse a message with a copy of the proclamation of the treaty, 
requesting such action as might seem necessary to its execution. 

Albert Gallatin, of Pennsylvania, was one of the foremost oppo- 
nents of Jay’s treaty. He was an opponent of Washington’s adminis- 
tration, He represented adistrict two counties of which were engaged 
in the whisky insurrection; and the whole Pennsyjvania delegation, 
on the first question in regard to the call for papers, was with Galla- 
tin and against Washington. Gallatin was one of the commissioners 
for the negotiation of Madison’s commercial treaty. Did Gallatin as 
commissioner inform the government of Great Britain that no treaty 
could be valid unless approved by the House of Representatives? Of 
course not. He was one of the commissioners to whom Calhoun re- 
ferred when he said that if the negotiators had thought a law was 
necessary to repeal the duties they would have stipulated for such re- 
peal in the tréaty, which would have been its proper form. But Gal- 
latin made no such representation and proposed no such stipulation. 
He made a treaty which Mr. Calhoun said stipulated in positive terms 
for their repeal without consulting or regarding the House. 

Still later, in 1845, Mr. Gallatin published a letter in which his 
opinions on the subject of the treaty power were thus stated : 

The President may alone negotiate, he cannot make a treaty. A treaty cannot 
be made without the consent of two-thirds of the Senators present. An attempt 
to substitute for that express ae of the Constitution the approval of Con- 
gress, would give to the Houseof Representatives a direct agency in making treaties. 
Any law to that effect would be a nullity; it might be repealed by another law at 


any time, for no law which is not in the nature of acontract, which the Legislature 
has a right to make, is binding on subsequent Congresses. 


THE ACTION OF MONROE AND HIS CABINET. 


Now I come to the treaty of 1819, for the acquisition of Florida, ne- 
gotiated during Monroe’s administration, which ought to be interest- 
ing to the gentlemen from Texas. Monroe was the confidential friend 
of Jefferson and Madison, and during the discussion of Jay’s treaty he 
was in constant correspondence with them. We shall see what idea 
Monroe had as to the execution of treaties. 

The treaty of 1819 with Spain ceded Texas to Spain in exchange 
for Florida, dismembering the valley of the Mississippi. It was unani- 
mously ratified by the Senate the day after its execution. Spain de- 
manded new conditions relative to the independence of the Spanish 
colonies before it would execute the treaty according to its agree- 
ment. Monroe, the President, recommended Congress to postpone 
action against Spain on account of the change of ministry and the 
distress of the Spanish nation. 

The House of Representatives was anxious to instrnct the President 
to take possession of the Spanish provinces without regard to their 
non-execution of the treaty; and Monroe advised Congress, in his 
annual message, to execute the treaty by its own act without the 
co-operation of Spain. Spain, however, ratified the treaty October 
24, 1820, more than two months after the time of the ratification had 
expired, and the final ratification was not completed until February 21, 


1821, when Mexico had become independent and driven every Spaniard 
from her soil. 


| 


Mr. Monroe against the violence of the United States, and urged Spain 
at the same time to perform its duty and ratify the treaty, 

Mr. John Quincy Adams was Secretary of State, and he stated to 
the chairman of the Committce on Foreign Affairs of this House, 
Mr. Lowndes, of South Carolina, and to the minister at Madrid, Mr. 
Forsyth, the President’s opinions and purposes. In his letter to Mr, 
Lowndes he says: 


The President (Monroc) considers the treaty as obligatory upon the honor and 
good faith of Spain; not asa perfect treaty, (ratification being an essential {oy 
mality to that,) but as agompact which Spain was bound to ratify; as an adjust 
ment of differences between the two nations, which the King of Spain, by his ful] 
power to his minister, had solemnly promised to approve, ratify, and fulfill. This 
adjustment is assumed as the measure of what the United States had a richt to 
obtain from Spain from the signature to the treaty. The principle may be ills 
trated by reference to the rules of municipal law relative to transactions bet wee) 
individuals. The difference between the treaty ratified and unratitied may |» 
likened to the difference between a covenant to convey lands and the deed of con 
veyance itself. Upon a breach of the covenant to convey, courts of eqnity decre: 
that the party who has broken his covenant shall convey and further make good to 
the other party all damages which he has sustained by the breach of the contract 
As there is no court of chancery between nations, their differences can only be set 
tled by agreement or by force. The resort to force is justifiable only when justics 
cannot be obtained by negotiation, and the resort to force is limited to the attain 
ment of justice. * * * The King of Spain was bound to ratify the treaty, 
bound by the laws of nations applicable to the case, and farther bound by the s«! 
emn promise in the fall power. He refusing to perform this promise and obliga 
tion, the United States have a perfect right to do what a court of chancery would 
do in a transaction of a similar character between individuals, namely, to compel 
the performance of the engagement as far as compulsion can accomplish it, and to in 
demnify themselves for all damages incident to the necessity of using compulsion 
They cannot compel the King of — tosign the act of ratification, and therefor 
cannot make the instrument a perfect treaty; but they can, and are justifiable in 
so doing, take that which the treaty if perfect would have bound Spain to delive 
uptothem. The refusal to ratify gives them the same right to do justice to themselves 
as the refusal to fulfill would have given them, if Spain had ratijied and then had or 
dered the governor of Florida not to deliver over the province. 


Mr. Adams, in another letter to Mr. Lowndes, says: 


Tt was alleged (by France and Russia) that in the present state of our controversy 
with Spain the opinion of all Europe on the point at issue was in our favor and 
against her. 

Mr. Adams discussed the question with the governments of Europe 
as to what were the obligations of the powers to ratify and execute 
treaties made in good faith, and he wrote this letter to Mr. Forsyth, 
then minister of the United States at Madrid, August 18, 1819, (Ameri 
can State Papers, volume 4, page 658,) in which the theory of the entire 
Government, legislative, executive, and judicial, as to the obligation 
of Spain to ratify and to execute her treaties with the United States 
is vigorously and correctly stated : 

Should it be suggested to you that the United States have on more than one occa 
sion withheld or annexed conditions to the ratification of our treaties, it will readily 
occur to you that by the nature of our Constitution the full powers of our ministers 
never are or can be unlimited; that whatever they conclude must be, and by the 
other contracting is known to be, subject to the deliberations and determination 
of the Senate, to whose consideration it must be submitted before its ratification ; 
that our full powers never contain the solemn promise of the nation to ratify what 
ever the minister shall conclude, but reserve expressly not only the usual right of 
ratification but the constitutional privilege of the Senate to give or withhold their 
assent to the ratification, without which assent by a majority of two-thirds of thw 
members present at the vote taken after consideration of the treaty the President 
has no power to ratify. In withholding or refusing to ratify, therefore, no promise 
is violated. 

This dispatch was read to the Cabinet, Crawford, Calhoun, and Wirt 
present, August 17,1819. It was criticised by Calhoun and Wirt, much 
tothe annoyance of Mr. Adams, but not one word was said against the 
paragraph relating tothe statement of the treaty-making power as 
above written. 

It is an official declaration of what was, and all that was, necessary 
to make a treaty valid under the Constitution. It was intended 
for the information of Spain and other European governments that 
had taken a friendly interest in our controversy with Spain. It was 
like the declarations made by Washington and Madison for the same 
purpose. It was supported by the unanimous vote of the Cabinet 
and the members of Congress of all parties. How can it be said that 
these distinguished statesmen either falsified the Constitution or prac- 
ticed an imposition upon the governments whose kind offices in the 
end prevented a fierce and bloody war between us and Spain ? 


TREATY WITH FRANCE—PRESIDENT JACKSON AND HIS CABINET, 


On the 4th of July, 1831, a treaty was made with France provid- 
ing for the payment of indemnity for spoliations on American com- 
merce. The French people had committed spoliation on our commerce 
and we had negotiated a treaty as to the amount of damages which 
they should pay, amounting to 25,000,000 francs, or $5,000,000, which 
they promised to pay in three or four installments. 

They did not pay the indemnity. The French Chambers neglecte:| 
to make an appropriation for that purpose ; the treaty was intact an¢ 

verfect, ‘aiaaael, as John Quincy Adams said in a speech in this 
louse, by Almighty God. It was a treaty complete and perfect in al! 
its parts, like the one before us, but the French Chambers neglected 
or refused to appropriate the money necessary to pay the indemnity. 

General Jackson, on the 2d of December, 1834, in his sixth annual 
message to Congress, said : 

The idea of acquiescing in the refusal to execute the treaty will not, I am confi- 


dent, be for a moment entertained by any branch of this Government; and further 
negotiation upon the subject is out of the question. 
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He said, further, that there had been five different occasions when 
the appropriations might have been made, and added: 

It is my conviction that the United States onght to insist on a prompt execn- 
tion of the treaty, and, in case it be refased or longer delayed, take redress into their 
own hands. The laws of nations provide a remedy for such occasions. * * * 
It is a dated debt which it refuses to pay. The aggrieved party may seize on the 
property belonging to the other, its citizens, or subjects, without just cause of war. 


After full debate, the House of Representatives resolved unani- 
mously : 


That the treaty of July 4, 1831, should be maintained, and its execution insisted on, 


Yes,a 212; nays, NONE. And it then resolved unanimously that 
preparations ought to be made to meet the emergency growing out of 
our relations with France. 

Of the members of the House of Representatives two hundred and 
twelve stood up in favor of the declaration of the President, and not 
one man voted in the negative. 

Mr. KELLEY. If the gentleman will allow me, I desire to ask him 
a question. He says that that treaty was precisely like this. I 
would ask him Whether it contained any clause that the treaty should 
not go into effect until the French Chambers should approve it ? 

Mr. BANKS. It did not, and in that respect it was exactly like this 
treaty, because no such provision or condition is necessary or opera- 
tive. It was a treaty complete and perfect, a covenant which the 
French Chambers were bound to execute exactly as we are bound to 
execute this covenant. 

Mr.KELLEY. It wasa treaty stipulation for the payment of indem- 
nity, without any reservation that the French Chambers should have 
a voice in the treaty. It stipulated that the French government 
should pay a certain amount. This treaty stipulates that when this 
Congress and the Hawaiian Legislature have approved the treaty, it 
shall go into effect; and if that be not done by the last day of next 
July, that this treaty shall be void and of no effect. 

Mr. BANKS. There is no reservation made in this treaty of a power 
to refuse its execution. It is precisely the same as if the words were 
not there. It is a treaty made with an independent state by a Gov- 
ernment that assumes the right and power to make a treaty. There is 
no reservation recognizing the right of anybody else to refuse the 
execution of that treaty. The legislation required is the execution 
of the treaty, and it cannot be refused. 

It isa duty we are morally bound to discharge, the disregard of 
which would cover us with dishonor. The House of Representatives 
has never taken upon itself the responsibility of such a refusal. 

Mr. KELLEY rose. 

Mr. BANKS. Now let me go on. 

Mr. KELLEY. Only asingle remark. 

Mr. BANKS. I have not been here so many years not to know that 
while my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] likes to ride in on 
everybody’s speech, it is almost impossible to convince him that he is 
wrong. Heis never convinced of anything except by hisown speeches. 

Mr. KELLEY. Because he never interferes except when he knows 
he is right. 

Mr. BANKS. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is never right if 
he interrupts another who is entitled to the tloor when he is not. 

Now I want to say a word of this treaty with France. Here wasa 
government that was friendly to us, to which we owed in great part 
our independence, a government that had made a treaty with us. 
The King was our friend but the French Chambers were inimical to 
his government; they were bold because he was timid, and strong 
because he was weak. They appealed to the debates of the House of 
Representatives on Jay’s treaty in 1796, and reproduced, word for word, 
the arguments that had been made here as to the right of the House 
to annul a treaty, assuming if we had the right they had it also. And 
if we have the right now in regard to this treaty they had the same 
right then. 

The minister of the United States at Paris at that time was Edward 
Livingston, the very man who had introduced to the House of Rep- 
resentatives the resolution upon which was. based the organization 
of the opposition to Washington’s administration ; the very man who, 
three months after he became a member of Congress for the first time, 
led off in the crusade against the Father of his Country, who then had, 
as he has had to this day, the universal respect and love of all the 
American people. Edward Livingston was sent to France by Presi- 
dent Jackson with reference to this treaty. He had been Secretary 
of State, and of course had approved all the measures adopted to 
compel France to execute the treaty, and was sent by the President 
as minister to persuade the French government to vote the money. 
He has left to us information as to the manner in which he did his 
work, He urged the members by private argument, exactly the same 
argument that Fisher Ames, and Hamilton, and the friends of Jay’s 
treaty had urged in favor of the execution of the treaty which he 
himself had violently opposed, but to the government itself he only 
pleaded the obligation and the sanctity of the treaty. In thedebate on 
Jay’s treaty, Livingston had disregarded the obligation and sanctity 
of treaties, and claimed the right on his part and the part of the 
House to defeat it; but in France, where no money could be appro- 
priated without the consent of the chambers, he urged its obligation 
and sanctity to secure a vote for the money. Now if he was right in 
the debate on Jay’s treaty, what shall we say of the course he pursued 
at the court of France in regard to this treaty of 1831 ? 


CONCLUSION. 

So I conclude this brief reference to the distinguished men who 
were parties to the discussion of Jay’s treaty by saying that not one 
of them who became connected with public affairs in the execution 
of the laws of this country, or the administration of its Govern- 
ment, for a single moment ever recognized the right of the House 
to refuse or neglect what Jefferson called the duty of raising the 
money. Here are precedents enough to guide us. Here is the 
administration of Washington and his Cabinet, with Jefferson at its 
head; the administration of Madison and his Cabinet, with Forsyth 
at its head ; the administration of Monroe and his Cabinet, with John 
Quiney Adams, Calhoun, Crawford, Wirt, and other great men com- 
posing it; the administration of Jackson, with a Cabinet of great 
strength under the direction of Van Buren, Livingston, McLane, 
Taney, (afterward Chief Juastice,) Woodbury, Cass, Amos Kendall, and 
other chiefs of modern democracy, who were ready to declare war 
against any government that refused or neglected to pass the laws 
necessary to execute a treaty, asserting the right of this Government 
in such cases to take into itsown hands the execution of treaties. 

Now, how shall we refuse, in the face of such precedents as these 
before us, the passage of a law necessary to the execution of thistreaty, 
with the independent Hawaiian government, of whose population the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. KELLEY] said that a constituent 
part was composed of lepers? Lepers, forsooth! They have held for 
half a century the key of the Pacitic Ocean in their own hands, 
against the combined influence of all nations, for our benefit! How 
shall we refuse to pass the law necessary to execute the treaty which 
we have made with them, to which all nations have been witnesses ? 

What matters it whether we say in this treaty, as we knew it must 
be implied or stated in every treaty, that it cannot be enforced by the 
custom-house officers or by the courts as against third parties until 
the requisite laws are passed by Congress for that purpose? It never 
could be enforced in the absence of such laws without a change of the 
uniform practice of the Government. 

These people, then, occupying a position so important to us, and 
with whose interests we are indissolubly connected, whose island 
possessions are the key of the Pacific, ask us to execute the treaty we 
have made with them. For the first time in the history of this Gov 
ernment, for the first time in a period of eighty-seven years, we meet 
a House of Representatives that seems disposed to disregard its duty 
and determine that it shall not be executed as a law of the land, which 
the Constitution declares it to be. 

I hope that I am wrong in this respect; but allow me to say that if 
the House shall negative the legislation necessary to render this 
treaty effective, in my opinion it will be a nullification of one of the 
most important powers of the Constitution, and if followed as a prece 
dent, will undermine the Government itself, not only in its relations 
to foreign nations but in regard to the varied and important interests 
of the different sections of country of which it is composed. I hope 
this will not be done. I hope that we shall not stain the annals of 
this year, bright with the glories of the past and resplendent with the 
hopes of the future, by any act that denies that the Government is a 
sovereign power, or implies that it can make contracts with foreign 
nations which it has no power to execute. Let this never be said of 
the members of this House, of whom and against whom, if it be said, 
it will be remembered forever. 


Washington National Monument. 
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SPEECIL OF HON. L. A. MACKEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 29, 1876. 

On the bill (FH. R. No. 2338) to aid in the completion of the Washington Monument. 

Mr. MACKEY, of Pennsylvania. Mr.Speaker,onthe2xthof February 
last I presented to the House a bill, which was appropriately referred, 
entitled “A bill to aid inthe completion of the Washington Monument,” 
and desire tosay a few words upon the propriety and importance of fa 
vorable congressional action on the subject, with faith and confidence 
that if the bill is enacted into a law the earnest desire of every Amer 
ican citizen to have that unfinished Monument completed would be 
gratified, and in a few years it would cease to be a disgrace and dis- 
honor to the nation and a marked retlection upon the ingratitude of 
the Republic. By the provisions of the act of Congress of the Mth of 
February, 1376, the sum of $1,500,000 is appropriated to the Centennial 
board of finance for the International Exhibition to be held in the City 
of Philadelphia, and in the act it is provided that in the distribution 
of any moneys that may remain after the payment of the debts of the 
Centennial board of finance the appropriation made by said act shall 
be paid in fall into the Treasury of the United States before any divi- 
dends are paid to the stockholders of said board of finance. Under 
the provisions of the bill presented to the House the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States is directed to pay out of any money 
that may be paid into the Treasury under the provisions of the act of 
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Congress relating tothe Centennial Celebration of American Independ- 
ence the sum of $300,000, to be used in the completion of the unfin- 


ished Washington Monument in the city of Washington in accordance | 
with the plans that have been or may be adopted by the Washington | 


National Monument Society, the money to be paid as the work pro- 
gresses, upon requisitions of the President of the United States, after 
his approval of estimates made by the engineer in charge of the work. 
It is estimated that under the plans recently adopted by the monu- 
ment society the sum named will be sufficient to complete the Mon- 
ument. As the Centennial Exhibition is an assured success, there can 
be no doubt that the receipts of the board of finance will be largely 


in excess of its debts, leaving a surplus in its treasury more than suf- | 


ficient to pay the amount proposed to be appropriated to aid in the 
completion of the Washington Monument. 
But it has been argued that the proviso of the act of February 14, 


the re-imbursement of the amount of the appropriation made to the 
Treasury of the United States, warrants the construction that the 
stockholders shall be paid the par value of their stock before the sur- 
lus of receipts after payment of debts is paid to the Treasurer of the 
(inited States toward a re-imbursement of the appropriation made 
by Congress. I do not so understand it. The proviso in the bill ap 
propriating one and a half millions of dollars was not so intended, 
not so understood, not so received by those who voted for it; and I 
do not believe the stockholders will make the claim, if the patriotism 
of the nation is invoked in favor of a construction of the proviso in 
the act referred to in accordance with the true intent, spirit, and 
meaning of the same, which wiser men than myself have said was a 
clear provision against any division of capital, protits, or assets after 
payment of debts until the money appropriated shall have been re- 
paid to the United States. But it is not my province nor desire here 
to discuss that question. It must be determined at another time and 
before the proper tribunal whether, in the ordinary legal acceptation 
of the term, stock in a corporation is a debt entitled to a preference 
over other accepted liabilities. I desire briefly to review the history 
of the national enterprise which it is the design of the bill I had the 
privilege of introducing to aid and encourage. 

As early as 1799 it was resolved by Congress, on the 24th of Decem- 
ber of that year, “that a marble monument be erected by the United 
States at the city of Washington, and that the family of General 
Washington be requested to permit his body to be deposited under 
it, and that the monument be so designed as to commemorate the 
greatevents of his military and political life.” In complying with the 
request embraced in this resolution the widow, full of the tenderest 
affection for the memory of the great man for whose loss a whole na- 
tion mourned with her, replied in these touching and impressive words : 

Taught by the great example which T have so long had before me never to op 


pose my — wishes to the public will, I need not, I cannot say what a sacritice 
of individual feeling I make to a sense of public duty. 


But to this day the resolution remains unexecuted. Washington’s 
remains rest sacred at Mount Vernon, and the Monument is not 
erected. In 1801 a resolution was adopted by the House of Represent- 
atives appropriating $200,000 for the erection of a Monument to Wash- 
ington, but I believe it failed to pass the Senate. 
ing any aid from Congress, and its resolution remaining unexecuted 
as late as 1833, a voluntary association was formed by prominent cit- 
izens of Washington City to carry out the original idea of Congress 
to erect “a great National Monument to the memory of George Wash- 
ington at the seat of the Federal Government,” and this association 
appealedto the patriotism and invoked the aid of the people of the whole 
Republic “to redeem the plighted faith of their representatives.” 

The association, few, if any, of whose original members now remain, 
was composed of some of the pnrest men and noblest statesmen of 
their times, and was headed by Chief Justice Marshall as its first 
president. At his death, two years later, in 1835, James Madison 
was called upon to accept the office of president of the association. 
This illustrious man and honored statesman, then eighty-four years of 
age, and tottering on the very brink of the grave, expressed his sense 
of the high honor conferred upon him in a few eloquent words, in 
which he said: 

A monument worthy the memory of Washington, reared by the means proposed, 
will commemorate at the same time a virtue, a patriotism, and a gratitude truly 
national, with which the friends of liberty everywhere will sympathize, and of 
which our country may always feel proud. A 

The original design of the society was to allow every one an oppor- 
tunity to contribute, and to carry out this idea the amount to be re- 
ceived from any one individual was limited to one dollar. The proj- 
ect was a grand one, and their faith in the patriotism of the people 
unflinching; but the progress of the society, in a pecuniary sense, was 
discouragingly slow, and in 1826 the subscriptions had reached the 
sum of only $28,000. The financial storm of 1837 which swept over 
the land left the society’s prospects for the time prostrate. But, not 
discouraged, in 1845 they removed the restriction as to the amount 
to be received from any one person, and in 1847, having about 
$27,000 in their treasury, the members of the society believed them- 
selves warranted in making preparations for the laying of the cor- 
ner-stone on the Fourth of July, 1848. John Quincey Adams was chosen 
to deliver the oration, but, in the fullness of a ripe old age, death re- 
moved him before the event was inaugurated, and Robert C. Win- 
throp, then Speaker of the House of Representatives, was selected to 
perform this honorable duty. 
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Plans having been adopted, the society prosecuted the work vigor- 
ously, and at the expiration of six years, in 1854, the Monument had 
reached the height of one hundred and seventy feet, a little less than 
one-third the height originally designed, and the society, having ex- 
pended $230,000, found itself without funds; and the Monument stands 
to-day substantially as it was left in 1854. A memorial having been 
presented to Congress in that year by the board of managers stating 
that they were unable to collect any more funds and asking Congress 
to take such action as to it seemed proper, a select committee was 
appointed by the House to whom the subject was referred, and on the 
22d of February, 1355, a most appropriate time, the chairman of the 
committee, it is said, “made a most able and eloquent report, in which, 
after a careful examination of the whole subject, the proceedings of 
the society were reviewed and strongly approved, and an appropria 
“Unfortunately,” it is 
claimed, “on the very day the recommendation was presented the 
managers of the society were superseded by an unlawfal election.” 
To obviate further difficulties of a like character and to overcome the 
obstacles presenting themselves in the way of a voluntary associa- 
tion, a charter was asked for and granted by Congress on the 22d of 
February, 1859, incorporating “ The Washington National Monument 
Society.” Among its wisest provisions is that which makes the Pres- 
ident of the United States er officio its president, and the governors of 
the States ex officio, respectively, its vice-presidents. 

The original plans for the Monument have been materially modi 
fied by the society, and while when completed it may not be the high 
est structure of art in the world, it will nevertheless exceed the 
height of any other monument now erected, and thus, like the char 
acter and virtues of the distinguished man whose memory and deeds 
it is designed to commemorate, “it o’ertops the tallest of them all.” 
Having thus briefly sketched the history of the unfinished shaft as it 
now stands and of the varied experience of the society whose land 
able and patriotic ambition it has been to erect this monument to the 
man to whom more than any other, or perhaps all others, we are in 
debted for the growth, power, and prosperity which we have been 
permitted to enjoy under our republican form of Government, it is 
fitting that a few words should be said of him whose memory we 
thus attempt to revere. But it is not my purpose here to attempt a 
lengthy eulogium on Washington. He needs none; and a hundred 
others have presented his character and virtues to the world in fa 
more fitting terms than I could. Among all the names that have 
graced the pages of history, that of George Washington stands pre 
eminent as being the only one against which there has never been 
east a word of censure or reproach. His is the only name which 
even the enemies of his country have learned to reverence and re 
spect. It was of him and to him that Erskine wrote when he said : 

I have a large acquaintance among the most valuable and exalted classes of 
men, but you are the only being for whom I ever felt an awful reverence. 

And it was of him that the great Napoleon, the brilliant meteor 
that flashed along the French horizon in the early days of the nine- 
teenth century, when he learned of our hero’s death, proclaimed : 

Washington is dead! This great man fought against tyranny; he established 
the liberty of his country. His memory will be always dear to the French people 
as it will be to all freemen of the two worlds. 


The brave and brilliant Frenchman spoke more wisely than he 
knew. Napoleon’s was a brilliant career, but its brilliancy was that 
of a tlitting meteor, that dashes impetuously across the heavens and 
leaves the world in greater darkness; while that of Washington’s was 
the steady, glowing light of the star that never pales and never sets. 
From boyhood to youth, from youth to manhood, from manhood till 
the snows of almost seventy winters had silvered his locks with age, 
he is the same wise, intrepid, and dignified counselor. His exploits 
are not those of a brilliant genius, his deeds not those of a dashing 
cavalier, but caution, wisdom, prudence, and dignity characterize and 
mark every step and every action of his life. From the time when 
but a boy of sixteen he explored the wilds of the Alleghanies to that 
memorable 14th of December, 1799, when his weary couch became his 
death-bed, his career was one without a parallel in the world’s history. 
His life seemed to be a charmed one; Indian bullets and Indian ar- 
rows, British lead and British steel, were alike turned from their course 
when aimed at him, by an invisible hand. 

In the light of the future history of Washington as the Commander 
in-Chief of the American forces in the Revolution, as the president of 
the convention that formed the Constitution, as the first President of 
the United States, as the bright and shining example of manhood that 
would not accept the kingly crown of royalty in our new-born coun 
try, but preferred rather that such a government should be instituted 
as would make every man at once both sovereign and citizen, and in 
the light of the whole history of this Republic, who shall say that 
there was not a divine guardianship which made this man the hum- 
ble instrument in the hands of Providence to establish here a goveri- 
ment the wisest and most perfect the world has ever known ? 

Washington was not a genius, as the term goes. He was not quick- 
flashing and brilliant. His career was not that of the fiery-rushing 


| rocket that for a moment brightens the heavens with its bright glare, 


then dies away and goes out forever. But he was true as the needle 
tothe pole. His was rather the steady course of the planet in its orbit, 
never tluctuating, never varying. But if genius be that intelligence 
which enlightens the judgment, and that judgment which energized 
and strenghtened by intelligence is directed to sound conclusions then 
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was Washington, indeed, a man of genius, and a genius such as the 
world has seldom known. His was a genius which searched for the 
philosophy of events, and, finding this philosophy, wisely based his 
action for the future on the certainties of the past. His was a genius 
based on moral principles. No public man ever lived in closer con- 
formity with his conscientious and well-established principles of 
right. His moral character was the out-growth of his moral princi- 
ples rather than a superstructure reared upon them. 

The guidance of a noble mother and the companionship of a true 
and faithful wife were his constant support and stay in his bearing 
before the world, and these added their influence in presenting to 
the future this noble specimen of manhood. His moral sentiments 
showed themselves not in speech but in action. No man of so much 
prominence ever said less and did more to impress the greatness and 
goodness of his character upon the present as an .example for the 
youth of the future. Your school-boy orator could prate more loudly 
of freedom than he, as your chronic office-seeker could speak more 
glowingly of patriotism ; but both lights would wane and grow dim 
in the presence of the shining character of this great man whose very 
silence would smother their flickering flame. The quiet eloquence of 
the character of Washington carried with it more force than the im- 
passioned oratory of his most eloquent compeers. 

With this great man, duty always took precedence of inclination. 
Private considerations were always subordinated to the public wel- 
fare. Public life had for him no charms. Nothing can excel the 
modesty with which he was wont to receive the compliments of his 
friends and of the nation. So great was his embarrassment when he 
rose to reply to the resolution of the Virginia house of burgesses, to 
which he was elected at the close of the French war, thanking him 
for his military services to the colony, that he felt himself unable to 
utter a word, and the speaker only relieved the embarrassment by 
saying to him, “Sit down, Mr. Washington; your modesty equals 
your valor, and that surpasses the power of any language I possess.” 
And when he found at the opening of the Revolution that events 
seemed to indicate that he would be made Commander-in-Chief of the 
American forces, 80 great was his agitation when his name was pro- 
posed to the convention that he immediately withdrew from the room, 
that no one might be intimidated by his presence from interposing 
any objections. Said Thomas Jefferson, in speaking of him: 

He was the only man in the United States who possessed the confidence of all; 
there was no other one who was considered anything more than a party leader. 

At no time was Washington’s disinterested patriotism more fully 
shown than when at the ratification of the Constitution the question 
rose to every lip, and was agitated in every circle, ‘‘ Who shall be 
placed at the head of the Government? Who shall be made protect- 
or of the Constitution?” The name of Washington was uppermost 
in every mind, but the quiet life of Mount Vernon had more charms 
for him than the presidential chair. “The Great Searcher of human 
hearts is my witness,” said he, “that I have no wish which aspires 
beyond the humble and happy lot of living and dying a private citi- 
zen on my own farm.” What a grand man was this! What an ex- 
ample for the youth of America! 

But volumes would fail to portray in fitting colors the greatness 
of the man whom not only our own Republic but the republics and 
monarchies of the world alike delight to honor. It is beyond the 
power of language to express fully the admiration which every true 
American bears in his heart for the character of this great man “ first 
in war, firstin peace,” but above all “ first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” Tothememory of Washington, loved and revered by our whole 
people, loved and revered by the wise and great and good of the 
whole world, it is the design of the bill introduced to pay a fitting 
tribute. 

The founders of the Washington Monument Society in their life-time 
did what they could. Their successors, with no less public spirit and 
with a patriotism no less ardent, have nobly seconded their example, 
but their funds are exhausted and it is now the privilege of this 
House as the Representatives of the people, and I cannot but feel 
that it is also their duty, to come to the relief of the society which 
has given its time and its energies to this great work as a matter of 
love and patriotism, for its managers, the best and purest men of Wash- 
ington City, have always served without pay, and aid in the comple- 
tion of the Monument. It has ever been the pride of our people to 
do honor to this great man. A triumphal march like that which wit- 
nessed his journey to New York to accept the honor of being the 
lirst President of the new Government which he had done so much 
to establish is nowhere on record. The people, ever ready to pay 
grateful tribute to the man to whom they felt they owed their rights 
as freemen in the new Republic, overwhelmed him everywhere with 
their blessings and congratulations. Can you imagine a more tender 
and touching sight than that which greeted him on Trenton bridge, 
when in the darkness of a lowering night, as he passed under an il- 
luminated arch-way on which was inscribed in golden letters, “ ‘The 
defender of the mothers will be the protector of the daughters,” he 
was met by the matrons of the city leading their little daughters be- 
decked with garlands of flowers, and singing the praises of the chief- 
tain as they strewed their floral tributes in his pathway. No scene 
in this great man’s career was to him more touching and impressive 
than this manifestation of the gratitude which the mothers of the 


land felt it their privilege to bestow upon him for the gallant de- | 


fense he had made of the rights of the colonies. 
The warm-hearted Virginians, as they ever have been, delighted 
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to honor their favorite citizen, and as early as 1734 the Legislature 
of that State passed a resolution ordering a statue of Washington of 
the “finest marble and the best workmanship” as a monument of 
affection and gratitude to the man who had with combined heroism 
and patriotism rendered his name dear to all his fellow-citizens. 
The statue was executed by Houdon, and now stands in the capitol 
grounds at Richmond. But the Mother of the Presidents, not satis- 
fied with one statue of her gallant son, on the 22d of February, 1858, 
inaugurated with imposing ceremonies a second one, executed by 
Crawford, a native artist, in the same city. 7 

But Virginia was not alone in her zeal to do him honor. Her pa- 
triotic sister States, Maryland and North Carolina, both vied with 
her in perpetuating the memory and achievements of Washington. 
And, indeed, all through the Union the same patriotic spirit made 
itself manifest in erecting monuments as memorials of gratitude and 
respect to his memory. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam unwilling to believe that the Centennial Con- 
gress of 1876 is any less patriotic than those of its predecessors who 
have recommended appropriations for the completion of this National 
Monument to the memory of Washington. I am unwilling to believe 
that the patriotism which led our fathers to deeds of glory and vic- 
tory has departed, and that we are but the degenerate sons of noble 
sires. God forbid that the day shall ever come when we shall forget 
the noble band that laid their lives upon the altar of their country’s 
safety as a sacrificial offering in the hour of dangerand peril. I will 
admit that in our busy age we have done too little to perpetuate 
their glory, but there is no more fitting time and no more fitting occa- 
sion than this to kindle anew the half-smoldering fires of patriotism 
whose embers with a single favoring breath will kindle into a new 
flame that will dazzle with its effulgent glow all the patriotie ardor 
of past ages. I have too much faith in the American people, too 
much faith in American patriotism, too much faith in the patriotism 
of the members of this House, the representatives of the American 
people and of American patriotism, to think that they will permit 
our Centennial year to pass without taking such steps in favor of the 
completion of this National Monument to Washington as will change 
it from a monument of our disgrace, as it now stands in its unfinished 
condition, to a monumeny representing that patriotism and public 
spirit which shall ever preserve our free institutions and perpetuate 
to the remotest ages the benefits of our free Government. 

The patriotism of the nation is not dead. The year 1876 will yet 
witness such an outburst of this sentiment among the American people 
as the world has never before seen. The same spirit that animated 
the heroes of a hundred years ago on the battle-fields of Monmouth 
and Princeton and Yorktown is as strong in the breasts of our people 
to-day as it wasacenturyago. But this is essentially atime of peace, 
and the world witnesses a sight in the celebration of our centennial 
anniversary in this coming together and fraternal mingling of all na- 
tions to join with us in our jubilee such as the most sanguine of us 
never dared to dream of. And now that France and England and 
Japan join with us, now that the nations of the earth come together 
and foes are lost and forgotten in the kindly feeling which brings all 
to our land to unite with us in our rejoicing, shall we forget to arouse 
anew the love and veneration for our country and for the noble men 
who established us a nation? Dare we forget that we this year enter 
upon the beginning of a new century, and that our institutions are safe 
only when the spirit of love for our country is instilled into the heart 
of every American youth? Dare we forget that the youth of to-day 
will take our places in the generation to come, and that they will be 
the conservators of the future interest and future welfare of our com- 
mon country? Let it ever be our pleasant duty to hold before them 
those brilliant examples which in our own boyhood and youth filled 
our hearts with a patriotic fervor as we read the records of our early 
governmental history. 

In the design for the National Monument in this city it was pro- 
vided that contributions of blocks of marble should be received from 
the respective States and from such societies and institutions as were 
favorably inclined to the project, each block to bear a suitable in- 
scription or device. These were to be placed in niches designed for 
their reception in the monument. The congressional committee of 
1855 reported that each State and two of the Territories had already 
contributed their quota, and the same was true of a number of in- 
stitutions and societies who had with patriotic expressions made 
similar offers. Even China and Japan and the islands of Loo Choo, 
whom we have been accustomed to regard as the far-distant heathen, 
have put us to shame in doing that to commemorate the patriotism 
and virtues of our hero which we have failed to do for ourselves. 
Shall this longer be? Shall this unfinished shaft which has weath- 
ered the storms of the last quarter of a century stand forever to re- 
mind us of our want of zeal and love for our country? Better by 
odds raze it to the ground and leave not a single stone to mark the 
scene of our shame than permit it to remain in its present condi- 
tion as a perpetual stigma of reproach on American civilization and 
patriotism. But I have faith that the United States will not permit 
herself to be outdone in paying homage to her own distinguished citi 
zens. I have faith that there is enoygh patriotism left in these times 
to forget self and the present in doing a simple act of duty in mak- 
ing the necessary appropriation on the part of the Government for 
the completion of the Monument. Too many evidences have pre 
sented themselves on this floor within the past few months that, not- 
withstanding the fact that many men here within the last fifteen 
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years have stood face to face as foes in hotly-contested civil war, 
we are to-day more closely united and more tirmly bound together 
as a nation than at any time since the adoption of the Constitution 
that made us one people, and I feel assured that honorable gentlemen 
from all sections of the Union will strike hands with me on this sen- 
timent. If there is one time above all others in our country’s his- 
tory when we should blot out all the unpleasant records of the past 
and with mutual reconciliation strive to unite and vie with one 
another in our efforts to breathe anew our vows of eternal fidelity to 
the cause of our country, it is as we enter the portals of a new cen- 
tury in our nation’s existence. 

Let it not be said of us when every other nation on the face of the 
earth comes to our shores with greetings and good-will offerings, as 
she joins with us in celebrating our Centennial birthday, that we our- 
selves are forgetful of our highest and most sacred duties in re-awak- 
ening among our people those sentiments of patriotism that have 
guided us for the past hundred years. Let it not be said that, while 
foreign potentates think so highly of our nation and its founders that 
they come to join in the general jubilee and at the same time study 
our institutions, we think 80 little of ourselves and those to whom 
we owe 80 much that we cannot even so much as erect a fitting me- 
morial in commemoration of their virtues and as a testimony of the 
gratitude weowe. God grant the day may never come when we shall 
sink so low in our own esteem that we shall fail to perform our duties 
as patriotic citizens of the greatest republic in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has now come for action. The stale platitude 
which has so often been urged that no monument is so fitting to Wash- 
ington as one in the hearts of his countrymen has been worn out in 
the service. But even granting that no monument is so fitting as 
this, need that in any way prevent our giving some outward expres- 
sion to the gratitude of our hearts? It is not the thought, not even 
the speech, but the action which endears us one to another. And it is 
this outward expression of our reverence for the memory of Washing- 
ton which alone can place us in the proper attitude before the nations 
of the world, It was noble action, as the outgrowth of a noble char- 
acter, that made Washington himself the powerful force which carried 
the Revolution, with a limited army and yet more limited financial 
resources, to a successful issue; and it is action, it is this outward 
expression of our sentiments, which alone will convey to the world 
the esteem in which the name of Washington is held by his country- 
men. 

But should this bill fail or any other bill for the same object, should 
we refuse to make any appropriation to this worthy object, what then! 
Is not the Monument as it now stands a significant emblem of a 
waning spirit of patriotism? Does it not seem to show to the world 
that we are forgetful of the great deeds of the founders of our Gev- 
ment, and of the great blessings which they have transmitted to us? 
How can we regard this work as it stands in its unfinished state but 
as the representative of an extremely limited stock of patriotism 
which the American people seem to possess? I am not prepared to 
answer these questions, for my faith in American institutions and in 
the patriotism of the people is unlimited. But, much as it pains me 
to express it, I am almost forced by the circumstances to believe that 
we have been neglectful of a plain duty in the past for which only 
prompt and decisive action in the present can in any degree make 
compensation. Now, therefore, whatever may be said of the neglect 
of our predecessors in the premises—and I disclaim any intent of find- 
ing fault with them and their want of action—let it not be said of 
this the Centennial Congress that we too have failed to perform this 
simple act of duty as the representatives of a people who, I cannot 
but feel persuaded, are and ever will be mindful of the debts of grati- 
tude which they cannot in any other manner pay to the memory of 
their patriotic ancestors, I trust and believe that there is not amem- 
ber on the tloor of this House who does not represent a constituency 
in full accord with me in this sentiment, and who will not fully vin- 
dicate him in his vote in favor of this bill or any other bill to aid in 
the completion of the Monument. I believe that when it is under- 
stood by this great American people that the appropriation of $300,000 
would cost them less than two-thirds of a cent each, were it a direct 
tax, that there is not one among the forty-five millions of inhabitants 
that would not urge the measure upon the attention of the Representa- 
tives here assembled. But I am unwilling, as I have said, to place this 
on a dollar-and-cent basis. 

We have, as I think, wisely and patriotically appropriated one and 
a half million dollars to the Exposition at Philadelphia, and setting 
aside the doubts as to the constitutionality of the measure which 
arose in the minds of many of our best men and some of our most 
patriotic and ablest Pennsylvanians, I cannot believe there is a mem- 
ber of this House who had these doubts not forced themselves upon 
bim, or who, had he not felt that it was an appropriation of the pub- 
lic funds to the support of a private enterprise, but would have given 
the measure his most cordial support. This is a measure which 
pledges a portion of that appropriation when returned to the United 

states Treasury to the purpose of completing a monument in which 
the whole nation is interested. It is not a stock nor in any sense a 
private enterprise, but one in which private individuals have stepped 
in to do what the Government long before had promised to do, and 
should have done, and it is only when private funds are exhausted, 
and private benefactions for the public good have failed, that the 
public is asked to come forward and do something to support its own 


dignity and pride. In no sense is it an appropriation of public funds 
to private uses. 

By the charter of the monument society the President of the United 
States is ex officio the president of the society, and the governors of 
the separate States, respectively, its vice-presidents; thus the inter- 
ests of the people are doubly guarded, and by the provisions of this 
bill no money can be paid out of this appropriation except as the work 
progresses, and then only upon estimates made by the engineer in 
charge of the work, — by the President of the United States, 
It is an enterprise in which the whole country holds an interest. As 
the glory of the great man to whom this tribute of affection and 
gratitude is to be paid belongs to no one State or section, but is the 
glory of the nation, so is this mark of esteem designed to be nationa! 
in the fullest sense, and for this reason, if for no other, is it incumbent 
on the Representatives here assembled that they comply with the 
wishes of the nation in aiding this great work. 

In these latter days, when politicians and political parties have de- 
scried unseen and, I cannot but think, purely imaginary dangers to 
the public-school systems of the land, they have overlooked the more 
important fact that the demands of the times are not a more cordial 
support of our school systems, but rather that more attention should 
be given to the moral culture of youth in all institutions of learning. 
It is the glory and boast of the Chinese system of schools, which in 
some points are superior to our own, that morality is the first thing 
necessary to be taught. Reverence for parents and superiors is in 
stilled into the heart of the Chinese child at his mother’s knee; but 
when that child is placed in the care of the public teacher, to this rey- 
erence for parents and superiors is added as the first essential a strict 
course of moral culture, which places the Chinese citizen as found in 
his native country on a level to which by no means every one in this 
enlightened Republic can aspire. If there is one thing demanded 
therefore above others in our school systems it is a higher degree of 
moral culture; it is that the lives of our illustrious men shall be held 
up before the youth of our country foremulation. And this was never 
more true than it is to-day, when corruption creeps into high places 
and men holding offices of high public trust are found unfaithful ; 
never more important than it is to-day, when the sacred obligations 
of the official oath are forgotten and the indiscretions and crimina! 
acts of public officials cause the nation to hang its head in shame at 
the deeds of those whom it has made its trusted public servants. On 
this account, also, would I therefore have this Monument hastened to 
an early completion, that the youth of our land might not fail to 
study the character of the great and good men who laid the founda 
tions of thisGovernment, and that, studying these characters and the 
principles of morality of which they are the outgrowth and upon 
which they are based as the superstructure upon its foundation, their 
own character may be so established and their own lives be so shaped 
that the future shall know them as fully coming up to the high Jef- 
fersonian standard of honesty, integrity, and faithfulness. I can con- 
ceive of no higher compliment than the judgment of the nation that 
its servants have been conscientiously faithful to their trust; and | 
would permit no occasion to pass unheeded of making public recog- 
nition of the wise deeds of great and good men; nor, on the other 
hand, can I picture tomy mind a deeper degradation than is his who 
falls because of his unfaithfulness in the discharge of those public 
duties which are the attendants of the public position to which he 
was exalted. Let us therefore not fail in our duty to place before our 
youth, as a permanent memorial wherever it is possible, monuments 
to the virtues of the great and good of our land. Generations to fol- 
low will reverence the memory of those who have not only been men 
of virtue in themselves, but who have also not failed to pay tribute 
to the virtues of the great and good of the past. 

I claim, too, that it is the duty of every American citizen to incul- 
cate in the hearts of his countrymen, and especially in the hearts of 
his own children, a love for our country, her institutions, and her 
men. Let patriotism be instilled into the hearts of our children; let 
them learn to reverence and look up to the Government which pro- 
tects them; let them feel that upon them will devolve duties in the 
future in protecting our institutions, and the country is safe against 
encroachments from without and dissensions from within. Already 
have foreign nations learned to regard us as a model Republic, and, 
though trite, it is none the less true that the oppressed and down- 
trodden of the world have learned to look to America as an asylum 
and a refuge. The last two decades have witnessed the grand spec- 
tacle of powerful foreign nations sending their highest and most in- 
telligent officials to our shores to study our principles of government 
and witness their application. Even China and Japan, our antipodes, 
have sent to us from the ends of the earth#he youth of their highest 
families to be instructed in our institutions of learning. But not 
alone have our institutions and principles of government been studied 
by foreign powers; they have also been copied, and republics have 
sprung up and flourished wherever these principles have been tried. 
Switzerland, in her Alpine fastnesses, defying the great powers of 
Europe; little Greece, the a of countless heroes and scholars ; 
powerful France, that gave us ayette in the Revolution; and far- 
off Japan, little but powerful and apt to learn, have all looked to 1s 
and in a measure copied our example. Nor have we yet reached the 
pinnacle of our glory and greatness. The great Jetferson, appreben- 
sive that the fascinations of Europe might prove too oe a tempta- 
tion to the new Republic, hoped that an “ocean of fire” might roll 
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between the Old World and the New. There may have been cause for existed since the remotest past. This arrangement, so far as we 
this anxiety, but, if so, it exists no longer. It is the New World that 
now wields the influence upon the Old. Is it too much to hope that 
year by year this influence shall grow stronger? 

“ But while our example as a government is bearing rich fruits be- 
yond the seas, let us not forget the debts we owe to those of the past 
whose blood cemented the links that bind us together as a nation. 
Let us never forget that had not brave hearts and strong hands guided 
the helm of state in the infancy of the Republic, we must have drifted 
into utter and hopeless anarchy. We are too prone in the days or our 
afiluence and power to forget that it is not to ourselves we owe our 
greatness, but rather to those who a hundred years ago laid broad 
and deep and strong the foundations for this grand and powerful su- 
perstructure reared for the American people. 

Having therefore full faith in our Government, having full faith in 
our institutions, having full faith in the patriotism of the nation, I 
appeal to you and to your patriotism, as the representatives of the 
people and the people’s faith, that you lend your aid in securing the 
completion of the Washington Monument. It is a grand, a noble 
work, and it is for this Congress to win for itself laurels with which 
our predecessors failed to deck their brows. I appeal to you as men 
loving the Government, of which you are a fundamental part, that 
you let not the new century be ushered in upon us without showing 
to our people and showing to the world that we all reverence the 
name of Washington and that we delight to do honor and reverence 
to his memory. We have been highly prospered asa nation. We 
have shown to the world that our Government is based on princi- 
ples as enduring as adamant. Let us show to the world that we are 
proud of the heroes who established that Government and that, 
though we have grown rich and great and powerful, we are not un- 
mindful of the debt we owe their memory. Let this monument be 
completed, that that debt may at least be partially canceled and that 
we may show to the world that we have not forgotten the virtues of 
the illustrious Father of his Country. 


know, has existed everywhere and forever, not withstanding the fact 
that at certain periods silver, ascompared with gold is yielded by the 
mines in deficit of the world’s consumption, while at other periods 
gold, as compared with silver, is yielded in deficit. At the period in 
question—that is to say, from 1792 until the effects of the discovery 
of the Russian, the American, and the Australian gold mines were 
felt—gold was produced in deficit; and by reason of this fact, silver, 
at the legal rate of 15 for 1, was the cheaper metal in which debts 
could be discharged. Accordingly, silver was used for this purpose 
in this country to the exclusion of gold, the debtor being at liberty 
to tender either metal he thought proper. By the act of June 28, 
1834, this relation was changed to 16.00215 for 1, and by that of Jan 
uary 18, 1837, to 15.98837 for 1, in beth cases substantially 16 for 1, at 
which figure it stood up to February 12, 1873. 

When the great Russian mines threw their auriferous products upon 
the markets, gold became the cheaper metal at the legal relation of, 
then, substantially 16 fer1; and our silver legal-tender dollar disap- 
peared from circulation. Nevertheless this coin was not abolished, and 
the privilege of free coinage and the right to tender the silverdollar for 
debt remained the same as before. The pivotal point of this event 
was the period of depression which followed the panic of 1837. About 
the period of 1863~73 another great change in the relative produc- 
tion of the metals occurred, and gold instead of silver was produced 
inadequately. This occurrence began to operate about the year 1865, 
when the world’s product of gold had attained its maximum. How- 
ever, this change did not appear to have been felt until some few 
years afterward, when its influence upon the relative value of the 
metals was greatly intensified by the threatened demonetization of 
silver by the German Empire and its partial actual demonetization 
by other European states. In 1865 the relation of gold to silver in 
the London market was 1 to 15.33; in 1872 it was 1 to 15.63. This is 
considered the pivotal point of the change, because the legal relation 
of gold and silver in most of the countries of Europe was 15.50., In 
1874 the London quotation rose to 16.15, and at the present moment 
it is about 17.60, a relation which shows that the value of gold to 
silver is about 10 per cent. above that fixed by our law of 1792, as 
amended by the acts of 1834 and 1837. 

The double standard, or the legal establishment of a fixed relation 
between silver and gold at the calculated center of their mutual os- 
cillations, is not the unnatural and one-sided measure which some 
recent writers have supposed it, but the fulerum of a just balance 
whose scales are alternately depressed. Both gold and silver are in- 
dispensable, and needed for the coins of the world—gold for large 
payments, silver for large and small ones; and it will be found that 
in great commercial countries both gold and silver are needed. Out- 
side of the great bulk of mankind who use either one or both of those 
metals for money, there is a small number on the one side who are too 
poor even to use silver, and a small number on the other who are too 
rich even to use gold. The very poor employ copper; the very rich 
paper notes and checks. In both of these cases the substitutes for 
gold or silver are not real money, but representatives. Copper coins 
are never of full weight, and are called tokens; paper instruments 
are intrinsically worthless, and are merely promises, direct or remote, 
to pay money of gold or silver. To the mass of mankind gold and 
silver are both indispensable for the purpose of exchange, and these 
two metals constitute the money of the world. 

Were their quantitative relation unknown or changing always in 
one direction—for example, was silver always becoming cheaper or 
gold dearer—a double standard would prove inconvenient. But such 
is not the fact. The relation of these metals to one another for many 
centuries has been very constant, the pivotal point being 154, and 
the oscillations—until within the past year, and chiefly in conse- 
quence of the demonetization of silver in Germany—quite inconsid- 
erable. This constancy of relation is due to the stock of precious 
metals already in the world, to the proportion of gold to silver needed 
for the world’s convenience, to the vicissitudes of production, to the 
occurrence of gold and silver in the same ore matrices, and to other 
physical circumstances which will be adverted to hereafter. 

Without perhaps fully knowing the causes of it, but assured from 
long experience of its continuance, nations have hitherto been satis- 
fied, in their search fér an approximatively immutable measure of 
values, to adopt the double standard, which, constituting a measure, 
now of gold and then of silver, nevertheless served to measure with 
constant efficiency any given quantum of labor or its products; just 
as a peck measure, whether constructed of gold or silver, will mea- 
sure always just one peck, or as nearly so as the different effects of 
temperature upon the two metals will permit. 

This is what has been understood in all ages by the double standard, 
and this is what our forefathers understood by it when they fixed it, 
first at 15 and then at 16 to 1, a wise and far-sighted mean between the 
market relation of silver and gold for two generations previous to and 
after the date of the three enactments which they transmitted to us. 

In case no such amendments had been made to the bill now before 
the Senate, as have been offered by the Senator from Missouri, it was 
my intention to offer a simple amendment to restore the double stand- 
ard of the United States, and to base its system of money upon the 
money of the world, upon which it is now not based. To accomplish 
this object it was suggested that I might, with, perhaps, greater as- 













































Legal Tender of Silver Coin. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN P. JONES, 
OF NEVADA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
April 24 and 25, 1876. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the bill 
(S. No. 263) to amend the laws relating to legal tender of silver coin; the pending 
question being on the amendment of Mr. Boy to the amendment reported by the 
Committee on Finance— 


Mr. JONES said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The act of February 12, 1873, now incorporated in 
title 37 of the Revised Statutes, an act which, under the guise of reg- 
ulating the mints of the United States, practically abolished one of 
the precious metals, was a grave wrong; a wrong committed no doubt 
unwittingly, yet no less certainly, in the interest of a few plutocrats 
in England and in Germany and as certainly én the interest of the en- 
tire pagan and barbarian world ; a wrong upor the people of the United 
States and of the whole civilized globe ; a wrong upon industry, upon 
the natural tendency of wealth toward equalization, upon the liber- 
ties of peoples which are born out of the effects of such equalization 
of wealth, upon every aspiration of man which depends for its real- 
ization upon the development of those liberties. 

The act alluded to practically abolished one of the precious metals 
as money, the one chiefly produced in this country, the one chiefly 
consumed in the semi-civilized countries of Asia, and the one which 
at the date of its abolition and under the time-honored laws that 
previously prevailed was becoming, as it has since become, the more 
available metal of the two in which to transact exchanges and liqui- 
date debt. 

Under the act of April 2, 1792, both silver and gold coins—dollars 
or their multiples—were made a legal tender in this country for the 
payment of debts to any amount, at the rate of 15 in weight of silver 
tolof gold. This co-ordination of silver and gold is called the double 
standard. A similar arrangement existed in the other countries of the 
civilized world; the relation fixed by law in those countries being 
either 154 or 16 for 1. A few countries had a single silver standard, 
but no country, until 1816, had a single gold standard. In this coun- 
try, up to 1853, the Government defrayed the expense of manufactur- 
ing coins, while in Europe, except in England, where the coinage is 
also free, the owners of the bullion offered for coinage are assesse«| 
with a charge for manufacture. Thus, under our old laws, and, as I 
shall endeavor to show under the requirements of the Constitution, 
the owner of either gold or silver bullion had the right, if the Gov- 
ernment chose to coin any money at all, to have his bullion coined 
free of charge; and once coined it became a legal tender to any amount 
for the payment of debts, whether the bullion was of gold or silver. 

Although free coinage only dates from that era of other free insti- 
tutions, the American Revolution, the double standard of mone y has 
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| 
surance of success, attempt it by the same indirection which practi- | 
cally destroyed the double standard. But this course might indicate 
a lack of confidence in the strength of the amendments or the sufti- | 
ciency of those arguments of sound policy and expediency upon which | 
they rest. 

The wrong which has been done can never be fully undone by indi- | 
rection. The undoing must be as open and explicit as the doing was | 

indirect and implied. 

To secure this result nothing more is needed than that the history 
of the precious metals shall be recalled; that history which is so full 
of happiness and misery, of affluence and of poverty, of ease and of 
hardship; that history in part of which my life has been passed, and 
which has therefore impressed itse‘f upon me not only by study but 
partly also by practical experience. 

The flood of light which this history throws upon the subject, while 
it will establish the necessity and importance of the double standard, 
will also serve to allay any fears that may be entertained on the one 
hand as to the observance of specie contracts, or on the other as to the 
due recognition of paper credit as an economical and essential element 
of the currencies of modern nations. 

As this history, be it ever so briefly recounted, is of some length, 
and as the conclusions to which I desire to direct attention are some- 
what numerous, I deem it best at the outset to summarize what I pro- 
pose to say on this subject. 

First. I propose to set forth the function and nature of money, the 
various substances which have been used for money, and the charac- 
teristics which during fifty centuries of trials have induced the precious 
metals as a duality to be always resorted to for this purpose through- 
out the world. 

Second. I propose to show that the use of money and the prefer- 
ence of the precious metals for money were both natural and volun- 
tary acts, not due to law or edict, and that, therefore, money is of 
right, and ought to be, free and untrammeled by any regulations ex- 
cept of a kind specified. 

Third. I propose to trace the stock of the precious metals in the 
world from the earliest period for which we have authentic data, to 
show its mutations down to the present time, and the political, in- 
dustrial, and social phenomena which accompanied those mutations. 
From this review I expect to be able to show that the world’s stock 
of specie, which is now of great magnitude, consists nearly one-half 
of silver; that any diminution or disuse of such stock, whether re- 
sulting from failure of the mines or arbitrary legislation, is fraught 
with the greatest disasters which can befall society ; and that, there- 
fore, the two measures to which our country is committed by ex- 
isting laws, viz: resumption in specie, combined with demonetiza- 
tion of silver, are likely, if attempted to be enforced, to end in dis- 
tress and defeat. 

Fourth. Therefore one of these measures will have to be aban- 

‘doned, and that one is the demonetization of silver. In other words, 
we shall have to restore the double standard of gold and silver which 
existed from 1792 to 1873. 

Fifth. I next review the relative value of gold and silver from the 
earliest times to the present, and show how constant that relation has 
been, particularly since the discovery of America and the opening of 
the East India and China trades, since which time and ap to 1573 it 
scarcely varied from its pivotal point of 154 to 1. The sources of this 
long-continued constancy of relation are then examined, and in their 
nature is found strong assurance that the relation will continue to be 
constant in the future. 

Sixth. The principal and almost only cause of aberration in this 
relation is found to be the various edicis or enactments which in vari- 
ous countries and at various times have interfered with the freedom 
of money. 
in England in 1816, the monetary treaty of the five powers in 1865, 
the demonetization act of the United States in 1873, and the pend- 
ing measures of the German government. These various measures 
are adverted to and condemned as mischievous interferences with 
trade. 

Seventh. The impracticability of abolishing the double standard is 
greatly strengthened by reference to the annual supplies of gold and 
silver separately since the beginning of the present century. From 
this reference it appears that the supplies of gold to the world have 
fluctuated between $5,000,000 and $182,000,000 per annum; that the 
supply has been diminishing since 1852, and that it is at the present 
time insuflicient to meet the demands of the world for that metal for 
use in the arts and to keep good the wear and loss of coin. On the 
other hand, the annual supplies of silver have always been steady, and 
are now but little above the average. Moreover, gold is shown to be 
essentially a British product, while silver is essentially American. 

Eighth. I then propose to show the im ibility of resuming specie 
payments in gold, the disadvantages and danger of attempting to de- 
monetize silver, the impracticability of demonetizing it permanently, 
and to discuss the various objections that have been urged against 
remonetization. 

Ninth. I shall also endeavor to show that the effect of remonetizing 
silver, or rehabilitating the double standard, will be to equalize more 
nearly the values of the metals, so as to restore or tend to restore the 
relation that has hitherto, up to within a late date, existed between 
them for three centuries, onl to afford a great impetus to the indus- 
trial and commercial prosperity of this country. 

Tenth, I shall next endeavor to show that both gold and silver to- 


Prominent among these were the demonetization of silver | 
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gether ata relation fixed by law is the constitutional money of this 
country, and that all acts of legislation intended to subvert this in- 
stitution are illegal and void. 

Eleventh, and tinally. I will quote the authority of the most emi- 
nent legislators and publicists in favor of the double standard. 


THE FUNCTION OF MONRY. 


Money has been fitly described as an instrument designed to equit- 
ably measure commodities and services with the view to effect their 
exchange either at present or in the future, and throughout the 
world. This is its specific function, and it has no other. The money 
of the world at the present time, the substance in which prices are 
quoted, contracts made, and debts lawfully paid consists of gold and 
silver coins. In most countries silver coins alone; in many coun- 
tries both gold and silver coins at a relation of weight and value 
fixed by law as nearly as possible to the market or commercial rela- 
tion ; ina few countries gold coins alone. In some countries some 
form of paper notes, either representing or promising to pay one or 
both of the precious metals are employed at intervals as convenient 
substitutes or temporary expedients for money. In some countries 
silver tokens or partly representative coins; and in all countries 
tokens of copper, bronze, or other inferior metals are employed for 
small payments. ‘The preference for silver and gold for money is the 
result of thirty centuries of every conceivable sort of experiment to 
obviate the use of the precious metals, and for this reason it is deemed 
hardly necessary in this place to advert more particularly to the nu- 
merous and well-marked characteristics which have procured for the 
precious metals this high preferment. Brietly, these are: 

1. Eligibility of volantary interchange into and with other forms of 
capital. This is the first and most necessary characteristic of money, 
the one without which it must prove useless. If its interchange- 
ability instead of being voluntary is merely sustained by law, the 
money cannot equitably measure future exchanges, for human law is 
mutable and subject to vicissitude, alteration, and overthrow. If its 
interchangeability is costly, as it would be if the money were made 
of iron or cotton, the money would be of inferior eligibility to money 
made of the precious metals, which are easily and cheaply convertible 
from coins into plate and other forms of capital, and from these forms 
into coins. 

This quality of voluntary and economical interchangeability fur- 
nishes constant security to the holder of gold and silver money, a 
security which no act of legal tender can enhance. Money possess- 
ing this and the other characteristics hereafter named needs no law 
to make it current throughont the world. It is these characteristics 
which alone can give it currency; not the force of law, which is only 
the force of one nation at one time and as modified by the defects of 
administration and the friction of evasion.. Since the arts of smelt- 
ing and refining iron and the other more common and now more use- 
ful metals, and of making china and glass, were discovered and per- 
fected, the forms of capital into which the precious metals can be 
economically converted are perhaps less numerous or important than 
formerly, many of the materials or instruments of reproduction or 
ornamentation which are now made of iron, glass, &c., having been 
formerly made of the precious metals; for example, saddlery-hard- 
ware, buttons, buckles, thimbles, bells, lamps, goblets, plates, ewers, 
basins, &c. Nevertheless the use of the precious metals for these and 
other and newef purposes, whence they are readily converted into 
coin, is still very important, as e.g. watehmaking, plate and plated 
ware, jewelry, regalia, pens, dentistry, &c. They are also largely 
employed in photography, sign-painting, bookbinding, printing, med- 
als, &c. 

The security thus afforded to the owner of gold and silver money 
is not merely confined_to an assurance that he may obtain for it at 
the present time and anywhere a full equivalent for the commodities 
or services it costs; it extends that assurance, or the nearest possible 
approximation to it, over alltime. .The cheap convertibility of such 
money into other and numerous forms of usefulness is a check against 
the heaping upof such money ; the cheapconvertibility of plate, and 
many of the other forms into which the precious metals are usually cast, 
is a check against the depletion of such money. The relation between 
the supply and demand for the precious metals is by no means a con- 
stant one as to either or both metals; this relation varies, but the 
variation is less, and is spread over lo periods of time thanis the 
ease with any other commodity. Did the precious metals possess no 
other advantage over other commodities which might be suggested 
as useful for money, this one of minimum variability alone woald be 
sufficient to render them pre-eminently fitted for that p . 

2. Adequateness and steadiness. of supply to the world. These 
characteristics are shared with the siaelion metals by many other 
commodities or instruments capable, or sw to be capable, of 
measuring present and future values. On,the other hand, there are 
others which do not share it, as the princi icles of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, whose inadequacy and ness are proved by 
the limits which their supply puts ryen greene it having been 
demonstrated that population would at least every twenty- 
five years, did the supply of the means of, subsistence permit. Even 
the precious metals themselves have sometimes failed of adequate or 
steady supply, and never, without ) ‘ direst calamities ; 
but the danger is less with them than any other commodities 
known to man, both because of their profuse and diffused distribu- 
tion in the earth and of their lasting qualities when produced. 
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3. Diffasion of supply and consumption throughout the world and | 
ease of recovery. ‘The precious metals are found in all countries | 
and used in all countries for purposes other than money. The dif- 
fusion of their supply and consumption is greater than that of any 
other commodities. In some countries there is no iron, in others no 
cotton, in others no wool, in others no grain can be grown or cattle 
raised, and even in many countries where iron is found there is no 
fuel for smelting it. The competition in smelting causes it to be es- 
sentially a monopoly in countries possessing the cheapest fuel. Simi- 
lar considerations affect all commodities, but gold and silver the 
least. These metals are often found in a pure state, and were ob- 
tained in the early ages of mankind with the aid of a flint-chisel and 
sometimes even with the fangs of a boar. (Jacob, 17.) It is within 
the power of the humblest and most solitary adventurer to extract, 
refine, and coin these metals, processes which can be pursued with 
the other metals only by the help of co-operation and capital. The 
supply of the money of the world must be a monopoly to no country 
and to no class of men; otherwise the fortunes of al! the rest might 
stand in imminent jeopardy from those who monopolized it. 

4. Exemption from decay. The precious metals will neither cor- 
rode, oxydize, nor evaporate. They resist not only the atmosphere 
but the strongest acids. There is still extant a legible specimen of 
gold coins issued in Ionia about nine centuries before Christ. (App. 


Cyc., 12, p. 443.) There was a legible stamped gold coin in the Earl 


of Pembroke’s collection which was issued by Darius of Persia, 
about four hundred and eighty years before Christ. (Jacob, 17.) The 
gold coins of Alexander the Great, about 330 B. C., which have never 
been excelled in purity of metal or boldness and beauty of design, 
are still so abundant that collectors regard them as less rare than 
any American gold piece of the last century. (App. Cyc., 12, p. 444.) 
There are legible silver coins still circulating in England which were 
issued by the governments of ancient Rome. (MacLeod.) 

In times of war and civil commotion, when the solemn earth be- 
comes the womb of man’s rehabilitation, as it had once been that of 
his existence, and is always that of his support, the quality of ex- 
emption from decay of the precious metals is not the least valuable 
one, nor are these the only times when such a characteristic proves 
valuable. Accidents from fire, water, and many other causes are 
continually happening to destroy man’s possessions; but the precious 
metals survive them all. 

5. The two precious metals are naturally complementary to each 
other. Hitherto the precious metals have been mentioned together, 
and the advantages ascribed to them attributed to both. This is 
quite correct if both be taken together, but not entirely so if either 
metal is taken singly. Some countries which produce gold do not 
produce silver; as Great Britain and its colonies. Others produce 
more silver than gold, as the United States, Mexico, and the South 
American states. In others, again, the gold and silver occur in the 


port and conceal, less liable to abrasion, and, being inodorous, are less 
offensive to handle than other substances. 

It is difficult to estimate what relation the cost of this instrument 
bears to that of the commodities and services it measures, because the 
commerce of the world is carried on largely by means of paper instru- 
ments, some of which are indeed based upon the metals and merely 
represent them, while others are based upon private or corporative 
credit, and still others on no credit at all but mere force of law. There 
is another difficulty in making such a calculation: that which arises 
from the well-known fact that a vast number of the largest transac- 
tions consist of stock-jobbing, or mere bets clothed in the garb of 
business operations. Making a reasonable allowance for these facts, 
it has been calculated that specie measures ten thousand times its 
own value every year, and that taking gold and silver together in the 
actual proportions in which they exist in the currencies of the world, 
specie will last, as against abrasion, loss by accident, &c., about a 
thousand years.* Upon this basis the actual cost of this instrument 
is an infinitessimal charge upon each transaction, probably as little 
as that caused by the wear and tear of any other measure, as a tape- 
line, a pint-pot, a bushel-basket, &c. 

On the other hand, money made of the precious metals has several 
defects. It is somewhat costly to produce, it is somewhat expensive 
to transport. It is always a misfortune to society, as well as to the 
individual, when specie is lost at sea, or buried in hoards the secret of 
which does not transpire. It is subject to loss from abrasion, it flue- 
tuates in value, and the two metals fluctuate unevenly. 

Some of these defects have been remedied by the invention of ex- 
pedients. Transportation and loss are measurably obviated by bills 
of exchange and places and certificates of deposit ; abrasion is lessened 
by the use of alloy in coins; the uneven fluctuation of the two met- 
als is remedied by a double standard, which, by fixing a mean relation 
covering a long period of time, past and prospective, enables both met- 
als at that relation to be employed all the time. 

There remain two other defects: the first cost of the precious met- 
als and their fluctuating value as a duality even after such fluctuation 
has been lessened by using them together. These defects are extremely 
small and are of a nature which renders them unavoidable by any 
safe or practicable means. 

Let us begin with the question of cost. Present and future values 
cannot be equitably or nearly equitably measured by anything that 

is not capable of being voluntarily and readily interchanged with 
other forms of capital; in a word, by anything that of itself does 
not contain or represent an amount of labor or service easy to deter- 
mine, and of a kind appreciable to and exchangeable with all man- 
kind. 

Value, which is not to be confused with either worth, utility, or 
desirability, is the quantitative relation between two services ex- 
changed. (Bastiat, Harmonies Political Economy, pages 108 and 109.) 





same matrix, as inthe Comstock lode. Some countries consume little 
or no gold; others little or no silver. Hence the distribution of sup- 
ply and demand varies; so does its steadiness. During certain pe- 
riods of time the world’s current supply, as compared with its current 
consumption, of silver, outruns that of gold, as it did from the begin- 
ning to nearly the middle of thiscentury. During other periods gold 
outruns silver, as from about the year 1837 to 1870. Thus, taken 
separately, the precious metals do not exhibit those advantages which 
they possess together. Moreover, in many countries, the use of both 
metals for monsy is rendered necessary by reason of their very differ- 
ent value as compared with bulk or weight. These considerations 
will be alluded to again; they are only mentioned in this place in 
order to justify the employment of the dual term precious metals, 
and to account for their forming together the money of the world. 

6. The superior ductility and malleability of the precious metals is 
one of the most important of their characteristics, for it renders the 
cost of manufacturing coins so small, as practically to entail no loss 
upon the owners in case it became desirable to reduce them to bars. 
This is always the case when legal enactments place a false or mis- 
taken value (as respects commodities or services already sold, or con- 
tracted to be sold in future) upon the coins. The comparative cheap- 
ness and ease of transforming the coins into bars, in which form the 
metal is certain to command its true market value, affords a contin- 
ual check upon legislation and defeats its every attempt to misvalue 
coins. ne inferior ductility are lacking in this advan- 
tage, the cost of making them into coins and the loss by reducing them 
to bars proving an obstacle to their quick and ready transmutation. 
Substances other than metals do not possess this characteristic at all. 
The cost of manufacturing coins is called brassage, and is about one- 
half of 1 per cent. In some countries another and wholly indefen- 
sible charge, in addition to this, is imposed. It is called seigniorage, 
and consists of brassage and a profit. This profit is a royal preroga- 
tive, and, as its name indicates, is a relic of the feudal ages of me- 
dieval Europe. 

_ There are other well-marked characteristics which render the pre- 
cious metals superior to all other instruments or services susceptible of 
being employed to measure values. The homogeneity of these sub- 
stances renders their genuineness and purity easy to test and difficult 
to counterfeit or impair; enables all bodies of them, however large or 
small, easy to divide or unite, and without adding to, or diminishing, 
the labor or service which they represent. They are easier to trans- 





This relation can only arise in the social state; while worth, utility, 
and desirability are qualities appreciable to the isolated man as well 
as to society. Value is not a quality inherent in aservice; as worth, 
utility, and desirability are; it is simply a relation between two 
services exchanged. 

A measure of value must therefore be a service of some sort, and 
the more universally such service is appreciated the better measure 
will it afford. An abstraction, as an imaginary money of account or 
an irredeemable credit, cannot measure the quantitative relation be- 
tween two services, and hence cannot be a measure of value. 

There is an easy method of testing this assertion. Repeai the 
promise of payment which now causes Treasury notes to usurp the 
place of specie, and observe what kind of money will continue cur- 
rent and what not. It will then be seen that the precious metals 
will circulate as before without the least abatement, indeed with a 
slight enhancement of their purchasing power. This, indeed, is the 
case in China, a country which tried fiat currency six hundred years 
ago, but in which, in spite of the fact that there are now neither 
legal-tender nor coinage laws, gold and silver both circulate at even 
a higher value than in countries where such laws are in full force and 
effect. 

If the impracticability of employing irredeemable credit for the 
purpose of money be admitted, and it is still claimed that some form 
of redeemable credit, 4s national, or bank, or individual notes, may 
with advantage be used as money in order to save the cost of the 
precious metals, the claim is admitted. There is and can be no ob- 
jection to the use of such credit so long as its use, like that of the 
Scotch bank-notes, is entirely voluntary. The moment that legisla- 
tion or any arbitrary act interferes to place it above this level, its use 
is fraught with danger. The advantage to be gained, which is merely 
that of saving the cost of the pregious metals in a currency of safe 
and universally acceptable material, is wholly inadequate to the risk 
run. And on this point it is never to be lost sight of that so long as 
we continue to be, as we are, one of the principal producers of the 
precious metals, we lower to a small extent the value and selling 
price of all the metal we may have to export, by every expedient, the 
effect of which is to throw it out of employment in our own country. 

* According to Jacob, the stock of coin in Europe at the beginning of the present 
era received little or no adddition until the discovery of America. This was a 
period of fifteen hundred years, during which the stock dwindled down to little 
more than 10 per cent of its original dimensions 
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In saying this, it is not intended to deny the advantage of employ- 
ing credit as a convenient and economical medium of exchange; but 
such credit must rest upon so firm and broad a foundation of the 
precious metals as not to need the aid of legislation to prop it up. In 
other words, its use must rest upon the same foundation as the use of 
the precious metals themselves—common and yoluntary consent. 

As to the other unavoidable defect of money made of the precious 
metals, its Sonatas value, it can only be replied that this fluctua- 
tion is exceedingly slow. That 1s all the defense of it there is, and 
there can be no better one, for all measures of value must fluctuate, 
though none of them less than the precious metals. There are men 
who have imagined an absolute and fixed measure of value, as there 
have been others who imagined a fixed earth or a fixed sun, an abso- 
lute or unconditioned quality or quantity, &c. To such men it need 
only be replied that there is nothing fixed or absolute; nothing, at 
least, that the senses of man can perceive or his mind imagine. All 
is in motion, all is conditioned. The universe and all it contains is 
incessantly in action, and even the adjectives of language which are 
employed to qualify or characterize the objects brought to our con- 
ception are themselves relative and conditioned. A fixed measure of 
value is an inconceivability ; we can but prefer for such a measure 
the commodities or services which fluctuate in valve the least, and 
these are the precious metals. 

This brief exposition of the functions and characteristics of money 
may be still more briefly summarized as follows : 

1. Money is an instrument voluntarily adopted to equitably meas- 
ure values, present and future. 

2. Value is the relation between two commodities or services ex- 
changed. 

3. Hence money is the measure of the relation between commodities 
and services exchanged, 

4. This measure is formed most conveniently and equitably of both 
the precious metals taken together. 

5. Legislation cannot make or unmake money. It may temporarily 
exalt or depress the value of one metal as against the other, but only 
temporarily ; it may disturb, but it cannot permanently alter or de- 
stroy. Gold and silver are money in virtue of their own superiority, 
and they owe none of their rank to law. 

The extent to which legislation can be beneficially exercised with 
regard to money is to quantitatively define the names of coins, to 
guard against confusion, counterfeiting, &c., by manufacturing them 
in a public mint, and to save the transportation and abrasion of them 
by receiving them on deposit and issuing certificates therefor. (Her- 
bert Spencer, in New York Social Science Review, page 137.) 

To insure the fourth provision, that both the precious metals shall 
form the ingredients of money, it is essential that no legal obstacle 
shall be placed in the way of the voluntary use of either; that one, 
equally with the other, shall be a legal tender to an unlimited amount, 
at a quantitative relation fixed from time to time in view of the past 
and probable future market ratio of these metals. ‘To these must be 
added copper tokens for petty sums, and upon the whole will naturally 
arise a paper credit peculiar to each country; a credit whose volume 
will regulate itself in view of the basis beneath it, in view of its com- 
mand of the precious metals, in view of the wants of industry and 
of the conditions of security which exist within the social or political 
organization to which it belongs. 

These are the essential principles of money which seem to be de- 
ducible from the united testimony of history, experience, and reflec- 
tion. When we come to apply these principles to any existing mon- 
etary system not in accordance with them, as is the case with that of 
this country, we are in the position of a physician who, believing 
himself to be acquainted with the laws of health, may nevertheless be 
puzzled how to prescribe for a given case of disease. Happily I have 
no such task before me. My single object is to remove an impediment 
to recovery, an impediment the nature and importance of which will, 
I believe, be recognized as promptly by those who may differ with me 
as to what are the true principles of money as by those who may 
agree with me in regard to those principles. The removal of this im- 
pediment, while it will afford that ease which one school of currency 
demands, nevertheless affords it entirely within the seope of action 
which the other school prescribes.. 1t simply proposes the re-estab- 
lishment of the double standard, unwisely abolished by the act of 
1873, a piece of legislation whose evil effects can only be estimated 
by referring to that history of money from which I have ventured for 
a few moments to digress. 

These views are not merely those of the ablest men who have de- 
voted their attention to the subject; they are gathered from the his- 
tory of money from the time when this instrument was first known 
to mankind to the present. They are enforced not only by precept, 
but by example ; they are writtefi in the rise and fall of states and 
of social systems, in revolutions, in wars, in the annals of freedom 
and in those of feudalism andslavery. They are imprinted in sweat, 
and tears, and blood; and to disregard them is to disregard the les- 
sons of thirty centuries of time. 

The ase of gold and silver for money is not a recent one, neither 
were these costly metals adopted for the purpose until after every 
other expedient practicable at the time had been tried. The follow- 


ing table furnishes a list of these expedients and other chronological 
data in reference to money : 


Table showing some of the substances which have at various periods and in 
various countries been used as money. 


Period. Country. Substance used as money. Authority. 





B.C, 


1900 | Palestine Cattle, and gold and silver 
| by weight. 

Gold and silver coins. ...... 
Gold, silver, and copper coins 


Same, (some still extant)..... 


The Scriptures 


| Arabia 
| Pheenicia 
| Pheenician colony 
iv Spain. 
Phrygia 


Jacob. 
Anonymous. 
Carter. 


1200 
lls4 
362 


Coins by Queen of Pelops ...| Julius Pollux. 

Homer. 

Dictionary of 
Dates. 

Jacob. 

Ibid. 

Socrates, Dial. on 
Riches, Journal 
des Economistes, 
1874, p. 354. 

Jacob. 


Ibid. 
Thid. 


Gold and silver coins by 
Phidon. 
700-500 | 
578 


Uncertain. 


Brass by weight 

Copper coins 

Leather or parchment money, 
first “‘paper bills" known. 


Gold coins by Gelo, (some 
still extant.) 

Gold coins by Darius, (two 
still extant. 

Gold coins by Hiero, (some 
still extant.) 

Debased gold coins, foreign .. 

Iron, overvalued 

First gold coins coined in 
Greece by Philip. 

First silver coins coined in 
Rome. 

Pieces of iron 

Tin and brass coins 

Glass coins 


MacLeod, 476. 
Beeckh. 
Jacob. 


Ibid. 


Thid. 

Dic. of Dates. 

N.Y. Tribune, July 
2, 1872. 


PERIOD FOLLOWING THE FAILURE OF TIE ANCIENT MINES. 





Rome, (Caracalia,)| Lead coins silvered and cop- 
per coins gilded, 
Living money, or human be- 


Anonymous. 
Reritales . seccceese- Henry's History of 

Great Britain, vol. 
for debts at about £2 lés. | iv, p. 243. 
3d., per capita. 


ings made a legal tender 
| 
| 


PERIOD OF REPRESENTATIVES FOR MONEY. 


Paper invented ; bills of ex- 
change introduced by the 


Anderson, 


ews. 

Paper bills a legal tender... . 

Paper bills a legal tender... - 

“ Machutes,"’ (ideal money. 
This view doubted.) 

Paper bills a legal tender... 

Pasteboard bills, representa- 
tive. 

Dried fish 

Codfish, dried 

Seal skins and blubber 


Milan, Italy 
China 
Alrica, part of... 


Arthur Young. 
Marco Polo. 
Montesquieu. 


Granada, Spain ... 


Irving. 
Holland 


1574 Dic. of Dates. 
Iceland . . : 
Newfoundland ... 
Norway and 
Greenland. 
Matetp | and 
parts o rica. 
North America 
Indian tribes. 


Uncertain. 
Uncertain. 
Uncertain. 


Anonymons. 
Anonymous. 
Anonymous. 


Uncertain. 
Uncertain. 


Cowry shells ........... --.-.} Jacob, 372. 

Agate, carnelian, jasper, 
lead, copper, gold, silver, 
terra-cotta, mica, > 
lignite, coal, bone, shells, 
chaleedony, wampumpeag, 
&e. 

Cattle, grain, &c 


Anonymous. 


Uncertain. 


Uncertain. 
Uncertain. 
Uncertain. 
Uncertain. 


Oriental pastoral 
tribes. 

Abyssinia 

China and India.. 


Anonymous. 


Anonymous. 
Anonymous. 
Paper bills Patterson, p. 
Pfeces of silk cloth Ibid. 
Strips of cotten cloth 


Wooden tallies or checks .... 


PERIOD FOLLOWING THE DISCOVERY OF THE AMERICAN MINES. 


Massachusetts ....| Corn a legal tender at market 


prices. 
Massachusetts ....| Musket-balls ................ Anonymous. 
-| Paper bills, colonial notes....| Macgregyor. 
Bank-notes McCulloch. 
Voltaire’s Charles 
Xu. 


Macgreggor. 


Sweden 


South Carolina.... M 

South Carolina. ... tes Ibid. 

Interconvertible paper bills | Murray. 
a legal tender. 

Paper bills, colonial notes . .. 

Indian corn a legal tender at 
23d. per bushel. 

Tobacco a legal tender at 1d. 
per pound. 

ae nails for small 


Maogreggor. 
Anonymous. 
Anonymous. 
Adam Smith. 


Wheeler's History 
of North Caro- 
lina, 94. . 





c 
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A.D. PERIOD FOLLOWING THE FAILURE OF THE AMERICAN MINES. 


: 
| Substance used as money. 


| 


Period. | Country. Authority. 


1810-1840 | All commercial | Great eraof bank-paper bills. 
countries. : * 
1926 Platinum coins, (discontinued | App. Encyc. 
in 1245.) 
1847 Mexico, parts of...| Cocoa beans ; and at Castle of | Anonymous. 
Perote, soap. 


PERIOD FOLLOWING THE OPENINGS OF CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA. 


| 
Gold dust by weight, also mi- | 
nute gold coins for small | 
change, coined in private 
mints. | 
1855 Australia Gold dust by weight. 
In Communist settle- | Paper bills, each represent- | Private informa- 
ment in Ohio, ing ‘“‘one hour’s labor.” tion. 


1849 California 


called “ Utopia.” 


PERIOD FOLLOWING SUSPENSION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
eS a 


1862 United States | Paper bills a legal tender....| Act of Feb. 25. 

1863 North Carolina ...| Tempenny nails, at 5 cents | Anonymous. 

each, for small change. 

1863 Camp at Florence, | Potatoes for small change ...; Yorkville Enquir- 

South Carolina. er. 

1863 United States Postage-stamps for small 
change, temporary. 

Philadelphia, Pa..| Turnips for small change, 
temporary and local. | 

Nickel coins for smali change, 

overvalued. | 


Philadelphia Ledg- 
er, April. 


| United States Act of March 3. 





| 
! 


It will be observed that the commodities selected to serve the pur- 
pose of money during those early ages when the countries of the 
world were not connected by commerce were always those of adequate, 
steady, and diffused supply, and therefore of most common accepta- 
tion in each country. Thus, in forestal ages, the skins of wild ani- 
mals were usually employed ; in pastoral ages, cattle ;* in early agri- 
cultural ages, grain; in early mining ages, base metal; in early man- 
vfacturing ages, glass, musket-balls, nails, strips of cotton, &c. 

The significance of this deduction will not fail to be appreciated, 
After commerce had connected many of the countries, substances 
common to all countries, namely, the precious metals, were found to 
be necessary for the purpose of money, and later still, balances of 
trade were settled by means of bills of exchange ee those 
metals; and it is worthy of remark that gold and silver are the only 
substances which have ever been universally used for money. 

Development from the early agricultural to the mining, mannfact- 
uring, and commercial ages indicates not only a development of occu- 
pation, but also a development of political organization. The hunter, 
the shepherd, the early agriculturist, needed neither social organiza- 
tion nor government. He could prosecute his occupations alone; and 
in these stages of development mankind lived in isolated families or 
sinall tribes of freemen. The progress of agriculture and of mining, 
which must have followed agriculture,t of manufacturing and of 
commerce, rendered fixed residences and division of labor necessary, 
and the protection of the one and regulation of the other demanded 
the offices of government. The hunter and shepherd could defend 
himself and his sessions or convey them out of the reach of ene- 
mies; the agriculturist, miner, manufacturer, and merchant needed 
om protection of a military force and the security of well-executed 
aws, 

Following the local or feudal powers which sprang into existence 
to meet these demands came also those abuses which always, sooner 
or later, accompany the exercise of power. 

The warrior classes reduced the working classes to a condition of 
predial servitude, and those who at first were mere chieftains of choice 
became arbit and despotic lords paramount. Not least — 
the powers which they abused were those relating to the coinage anc 
denomination of the precious metals. 

Up to this period in the history of countries it is to be remarked 
that, whatever substance came to be employed for money in each 
— whether, as at first, the peculiar and most common product 
of each respective country, or, as afterward, those substances more 
or less common to all countries and most convenient everywhere, 
namely, the precious metals; such substance was employed, as it is 
now in China, without command or force of law. The importance of 
this fact cannot be overestimated, for its recognition must ever form 
the basis of all sound legislation upon this subject. The precious 
metals do indeed, no doubt, derive some small element of their pur- 
chasing power from the fact that now all governments provide that, 


“Shekel, a lamb; pecus, (whence unia, pecun &c.,) cattle; feoh, (whence 
fee, Saxon, German, &c.,) cattle. -” lary, ) am 


ie doubtless ofiginated in that up-turning of the soil which occurs in the 
ursuit geeseme. Indeed, history affords an instance of the kind. “In 


wonia the husbandman, while pl , found pieces of gold.” Strabo, VII, 
(Chrestom.) page 331, as quoted in Docke page 10. - 


when coined in a certain way, they shall be a legal tender for the pay- 
ment of debt; but this element of value is very small, and probably 
does not exceed the seigniorage or charge for coinage. Whatever it 
may be, it is so small that there can be no risk in asserting that, were 
all the legal-tender laws of the world repealed to-day and forever 
neither gold nor silver would lose an appreciable atom of their power 
to purchase present commodities, secure future contracts, or pay past 
debts. Indeed, with the example of China before us, an example 
which in this respect at least is not without utility, it is believed to 
be more than probable that their purchasing power would increase ; 
for setting aside the effect of such repeal upon the continuance of 
unrepresentative paper notes, it would dissipate the very considera- 
ble fears that now attach themselves to every contract wherein the 
words dollar, pound, or franc are employed to express a given weight 
of metal. 

It has been stated that with the growth of governmental power 
came abuses in coinage and the denomination of coins. These abuses, 
like all others, were of gradual growth. The power and authority of 
feudal lords and monarchs were tirst employed in this respect benefi- 
cially and government was exercised within its proper scope. Local, 
separated, and diverse systems of weights and measures and of the 
weights and measures of gold and silver pieces gave way to national, 
united, and uniform systems. Isolated and anomalous measures of 
values, adopted in small localities for greater temporary convenience— 
as pieces of iron in Africa and Sparta and of glass in some parts of 
Arabia—were prohibited by legal-tender laws; for, so long as they 
were suffered to exist, they promoted provincial isolation and defeated 
national homogeneity and political unity. The same laws also pro- 
vided in what substances debis were to be paid in cases unadjudica- 
ble either by express stipulation or common usage. 

In these early ages, while men yet retained the power to resist mis- 
government, the names attached to pieces of the precious metals were 
always those of the weights contained in such pieces, as the Jewish 
shekel, of nearly one-half of an ounce troy; the Attic drachma, of 
little more than one-fourth of an ounce troy, &c. 

To prevent covunterfeiting* and economize time, and thus facilitate 
exchanges, these pieces of metal were ordered to be coined, and gov- 
ernments monopolized, as governments do still, the function of coin- 
ing. To the coins thus manufactured were given the names of their 
weights, and thus far the laws regulating the coinage of the precious 
metals were honestly conceived and probably as honestly executed. 

With the lapse of time, however, coupled with use of coins and the 
increasing power of authority, abuses crept into the coinage which 
have lasted to this day. The names of coins, which at first were lit- 
eral weights, came, for convenience’ sake, to be used as symbols; and 
men no longer bargained for so much gold or silver as would weigh 
a shekel or a drachma, but for so many shekels or drachmas “current 
with the merchant.” In this state of affairs the temptation on the 
part of rulers and the classes who environ power to commit abuses 
became too strong for resistance. 

Owing to the frequency of the practice of degrading and debasing 
the coins in all countries and ages, the quantitative meaning attached 
to the names of coins has been so often changed, that to interpret 
these names or the sums of money mentioned in them, in ancient or 
medieval historical works, into modern weights is almost an unsafe 
proceeding, even in the hands of professional metrologists. t 

In order to deceptively reduce the pay of the army, what more 
easy method offered itself to a ruler than that of diminishing by de- 
cree and recoinage the weight of pure metal in the “drachma,.” In 
order, at other times, to exact greater fees or subsidies, what more easy 
expedient suggested itself to a feudal lord than to increase the weight 
of the “drachma?”{ In cases where the ruler was not unscrupulous 
enough to tamper with the coin for his own profit, there were never 
wanting powerful classes of men, both ecclesiastical and secular, to 
urge him to similar practices for their advantage. Though instances 
occur in history where the standard was restored after the coins had 
been debased, the general course of affairs was in the opposite direc- 
tion—a fact due to the inability of the government to redeem the 
debased coin. || 

I do not propose at this time to enter any further into the history 
of these events ; my object thus far having been merely to show that 
money, in the early ages, whatever it was made of, came into use 
voluntarily; was always composed of substances of supposed ade- 
quate and steady supply; owed none of its utility to legal-tender 
laws, which were originally enacted for other and more practicable 
purposes ; and up to the period of the Dark Ages in Europe had con- 
sisted for at least three thousand years of gold and silver coins only. 

We have now to consider three other points in this connection: 
the world’s supply and consumption of the precious metals, the effects 
of an inadequate or monopolized supply, and the necessity of adher- 
ing to both of the precious metals for the basis of a national ee 
whether the same shall consist wholly of the precious metals or partly 
of convertible paper credits or representative money. 


* False gold coins from Samos were successfully passed in Sparta so early as B.C. 
540. (Boeckh, 233.) 

+ The “dollar” of a few grains weight was formerly the “thaler” of more than 
an ounce, and anciently the “talent” of many pounds. 

{See instance of Lord King’s exaction of his tenants’ rents in gold during the 
bank suspension. (MacLeod’s Dictionary, Polit. Econ., I, 98.) 

|| The gold scriptulum was debased in Rome so early as B. C. 207. (Beeckh, 44.) 
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HISTORY OF THE SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS IN EUROPE. 

The repeated destructions of historical works previous to the inven- 
tion of paper and the subsequent one of printing, have left us but 
little exact information on this subject. We only know generally 
that previous to the Macedonian empire both of the precious metals 
were comparatively common in farther Asia* and scarce in Europe. 
This much we gather from the sizes of the pieces that were coined 
and used for circulating money in the respective regions, the prices 
of commodities and services, the enumeration of royal and princely 
treasures, and the employment of the precious metals in the arts. 
The relation of gold to silver in ancient and farther Asia has not been 
determined, 

At a later period, about B. C.500, we hear of it in Persia, at 1 to 13. 
After this period and on this point the annals of the Orient were closed 
for many centuries, At about the same period the relation of gold 
to silver in Europe was about 1 to 12.5. From this relation gold rose 
to 1 to 134 and even 15, until the time of the expeditions of Alexan- 
der the Great. These, through the influence of the vast treasures in 
gold of which they despoiled the eastern countries, brought gold 
down again to 1 to 10, at which rate it stood in the time of the comic 
poet Menander, about B. C, 300. That it was the fluctuations in the 
supply of gold, and not those of silver, which occasioned the most of 
these changes in relation, we are assured from the sporadic influxes 
of gold alluded to, and from Xenophon’s encomium on silver, written 
about B. C. 383; while Beckh himself, in his work on The Public 
Economy of the Athenians, from which these details are gleaned, says 
generally that “the value of gold is more fluctuating than that of 
silver,” and that “the latter, therefore, may be considered the scale 
for determining the price of gold as well as of other commodities.” 
(Beeckh, 33.) 

After the Macedonian conquests the stock of the precious metals 
in Europe increased very rapidly until at about the beginning of 
our era, when, according to the estimate of Mr. William Jacob, it 
amounted throughout the Roman empire to a quantity equal in value 
to about $1,740,000,000 of the present time. The relative proportions of 
gold and silver are not calculated. The relation of value between 
the metals in the Roman empire was, about B. C. 207, 1 to 13.7; and 
about B. C. 50, or 64 years before the period of Jacob’s estimate, 1 to 
11.9. 

From about the beginning of the Christian era to the present time 
the history of the precious metals has been traced very closely and 
with great labor and acumen by three great historians: William Ja- 
cob, whose work covers the entire period from the year 14 to the year 
1830; Baron Von Humboldt, whose work covers the period from the 
discovery of America until the early part of the present century ; and 
Michel Chevalier, whose work brings the history up to within twenty 
years of the present time. 

The salient points of this long though extremely interesting history 
are: First, the separation of the Asian and European histories of money 
from the downfall of the Roman military power until the eastern trade 
was re-opened in part by the medieval Italians and Arabians and 
wholly by the Portuguese navigators; and, second, the failure of the 
European mines previous to the downfall of Rome and the gradual 
decline of the stock of precious metals thenceforward until the ninth 
century ; its stationary condition until the discovery of America; its 
rapid increase thereafter until about the beginning of the present 
century; its subsequent temporary decline from the year 1809 to 1830 ; 
its slow increase thereafter; its rapid increase from the time when 
the effects of the opening of the Russian, American, and Australian 
mines were felt until within late years; and its stationary condition at 
the present time. 

Omitting from farther mention all that is not necessary for the pur- 
poses of this review, let us briefly follow Mr. Jacob’s history of the 
precious metals from the beginning of the Christian era. 

From the enormous wealth of individuals, the high prices of com- 
modities and services, the vast revenues of the state, and other cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Jacob conjectured that in the time of Augustus Cesar 
the quantity of money in existence in ancient Rome, which then sub- 
stantially comprised the whole civilized world, was £358,000,000, or 
about $1,740,000,000. The correctness of this sum is deemed to be 
rendered the more probable from the fact that Vespasian, when af- 
terward he succeeded to the imperial dignity, asserted that a sum 
equivalent to £322,916,600 was necessary to support the common- 
wealth—meaning, not the government, for neither the annual reve- 
nue nor the accumulation of the treasury bore any proximate relation 


* There is an instance in Strabo's sixteenth book of an eastern country, (possibly 
India.) bordering on that of the Sabaens, (Arabia!) where gold to silver was only 1 
for 2, and to bronze only 1 for 3. With the instance before us of modern Japan, 
where gold (purity not stated) was quoted in 1853 at 1 to 4 of silver, it may seem 
bold to challenge this assertion; bat other instances in regard to China assure us 
that oriental quotations are unreliable, from the fact that in the early ages gold 
and silver ingots, impure and largely burdened with base substances, circulated as 


money, and the quoted relation referred to the value of these impure ingots and not 
to the value of the pure metals. Consult a phiet by “a disciple of Franklin,” 
in American Philosophical Society library, Philadelphia, No. 6332, page 9, where it 
1s stated that Chinese gold from Sumatra, Celebes, &c., was but 16 to 18 carats fine, 
and that the relation in China in about the year 1810 was lin gold, as thus found, to 
12 in (pure) silver, At least we can feel fully assured that the mentioned 
by Strabo were local and only referred to she pectioulas locality indicated. Consult 
Beckh, page 43. Another anomalous and still more ex 


though bly 
not unauthentic instance of the kind is related in Jacob's History of the eoaowe 
Metals, page 57 
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to this vast sum, but the nation at large. It is believed that he men- 
tioned a sum which coincided, as far as is known, with the whole mass 
of coined money then believed to exist, and upon this supposition, and 
the inferences to which it leads, historical writers have hitherto been 
content to rest. 

A few instances of the abundance of money at that period may not 
be out of place. Crassus possessed in lands bis millies, (£1,615,000,) 
besides many slaves and furniture valued at much more. Seneca 
possessed cer millies, (£2,420,000;) Pallas an equal sum; Tentullus, 
quarter millies, (£3,230,000;) Augustus Caesar obtained from private 
legacies quarter decies millies, (£32,300,000,) and Tiberius left at his 
death vigesies cisepties millies, (£21,300,000,) which Caligula lavished 
away in a single year. Cwsar when he went to Spain was in debt 
£2,018,000, and Antony squandered of the public money more than 
£5,600,000 sterling. 

These facts were compiled by Jacob chiefly from Adams’s Roman 
Antiquities, while the sterling sums were computed by Arbuthnot. | 
prefer to retain them as originally computed. 

Augustus frequently gave congiaria, ranging from 48. 10d. to £2 2s, 
1d. per head, to the whole population, men, women, and children ; and 
at his death, left all the common men £2 8. 5d. each. In this prodig- 
ious liberality he was even exceeded by several other emperors, but 
the instances demand too much space. Milo gave each voter a bribe 
of £32 8s. 10d. Claudius promised each soldier for his vote £113, and 
Julian £210 16s. Otho promised to the retainers of Galba a reward 
of £403 12s. each, and paid them £80 14s. in advance, &c. 

In the time of Augustus the gold and silver mines which had kept 
good Rome’s supply of treasure gave out and ceased to be worked. 
Moreover, there was no more spoil of the precious metals to be ob- 
tained in Asia or Northern Europe. 

This was due to the exhaustion of those conquered countries, to the 
unsettled condition of the empire, to wars, the incursions of barba 
rians, the insufficiency of mechanical resources, the loss of life and 
hardships of the slaves employed in the mines, which induced them 
to desert their occupation whenever civil commotion afforded them a 
convenient opportunity, and to other causes set forth by our author.* 

From that time, therefore, the stock of money decreased, and it has 
been calculated that the decrement proceeded at the following rate: 


Year of the Christian era. 


51, 324, 889 
46, 192, 399 
41, 573, 160 


A calculation so hypothetical as this must not, of course, be taken 
too literally. It issuflicient if its general correctness is supported by 
all the facts we know, and this seems to be the case. The gradually 
deepening misery of the populations of Europe during the medieval 
ages, the decay of the civil law, the demoralization of society, the dis- 
integration of government and authority, the institution (probably 
re-institution) of feudalism, the poverty, tilth, pestilences, abominablo 
crimes, ignorance, and wretchedness that characterized this period of 
history and gave to it its well-deserved name of the Dark Ages—these 
facts are too well known to need repeating. That such a condition 
of affairs was promoted solely by means of a pen and constant 
diminution of the currency is not contended ; though it would not be 
difficult to argue the result from the predicate. But that the diminu- 
tion of the currency largely contributed to bring it about and main- 
tain it may be affirmed with entire confidence ; and the careful thinker 
will find it difficult to discern a cause that will more satisfactorily ac- 
count for that extraordinary breaking up of governments and arrest 
of social development and of the growth of population which occurred 
in Europe from about the beginning of the present era to the time of 
the discovery of America. 

From the age of Augustus Ca#sar to that of Charlemagne and the 
Saxon heptarchy is like going from the mouth to the bottom of the 


*An ancient law of the Roman senate actually forbade the Italian mines to be 
workedatall. (Pliny, book iii, chapter 6, quoted in Jacob, 51.) 
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ancient mines—above, all lightness, happiness, and life; below, all 
darkness, misery, and death. 

These were the ages of alchemists and false coiners. They both 
sought to obtain gold from base metals ; the first by transmutation, 
the others by arrant roguery. The base pieces they produced were 
known by the names of pollards, crocards, schuldings, brabants, 
eagles, leonines, sleepings, &c. Those who were pitched upon as the 
fabricators of these pieces were visited with fearful punishment. 
Racking, pressing to death, burning, drowning, and tramping were 
common enough. Whole families were exported, whole communities 
robbed and banished, under the pretense of punishing coiners. 

Such was the searcity of the precious metals that living money was 
used instead. This consisted of men and women, who were thus passed 
from hand to hand as a legal tender. (Henry’s History of Great 
Britain.) The poverty and degradation of the people were incon- 
ceivable. The price of a hawk was the same as that of a man, and 
robbing the nest of one was as great a crime as depriving of life the 
other. (Jacob on Precious Metals, p. 170.) Famine and pestilence, 
superstition and tyranny, terror and outrage, reigned supreme. 

These were the Dark Ages; and so profound were the depths into 
whcih they cast humanity that nearly a thousand years later Arthur 
Young thus quoted from the cahiers of the “ tiers état” of that feudal 
system to which the Middle Ages had given birth: 

Fixed and heavy rents; vexatious processes to secure them; appreciated un- 
justly to augment them; rents solidaires and reveulbables; rents, cheantes, and le- 
‘vantes ; fumages. Fines at every change of the property, in the direct as well as 
collateral line; feudal redemption (retraite) fines on sale to the eighth and even the 
sixth penny, (part ;) redemptions (rachats) injurious in their origin, and still more 
so in their extension ; banalite of the mill, of the oven, and of the cider-press ; corvees 
by custom; corvees by usage of the fief; corvees established by unjust decrees ; cor- 
vees arbitrary and even fantastical; servitudes ; prestations, extravagant and bur- 
densome; collections by assessments incollectible ; aveux. minus, impunissement ; 
litigations, ruinous and without end; the rod of seigneural finance, forever shaken 
over our heads; vexation, ruin, outrage, violence, and distinctive servitude, under 
which the peasants, almost on a level with Polish slaves, can never but be miserable, 
vile, and oppressed. 

Even the liberty to bruise between two stones a measure of barley 
was sold to these miserable creatures, while the names of the tortur s 
to which they were subjected are eloquent in their very jargon and 
variety. 

In order to preserve the game, in the pursuit of which the nobles 
trampled down the wretched crops and rode over the very bodies of 
the poor, there were numerons edicts, which prohibited weeding and 
hoeing, lest the young partridges should be disturbed; steeping seed, 
lest it should injure the game; manuring with night-soil, lest the 
tlavor of the patridges should be injured by feeding on the corn pro- 
duced, &e. 

Recollect that this was nearly a thousand years later than the period 
from which we have digressed, when, instead of tending downward, 
as it did until the middle of the twelfth century, society, under the 
combined intluences of an increasing stock of coin, an increasing 
diffusion of wealth, and increasing industrial activity, was rapidly 
progressing toward liberty and affluence. Consider, then, what must 
have been the condition of affairs in the year 806; a period so un- 
speakably wretched that we have not even a contemporary account 
of its wretchedness. 

Gold was nowhere to be had, and the few gold pieces in circulation 
were of an ancient Byzantine coinage, (Jacob, 169 ;) while silver was 
so scarce that, together with gold, it was at a subsequent period for- 
bidden by an act of Henry \ to be used in the arts. (Ibid., 167.) 

These instances could be multiplied almost indefinitely, but it is not 
necessary. It is sufficient if they attest the poverty, wretchedness, 
and tyranny that attend a decline in the quantity of money or of the 
only bases upon which any system of money, representative or partly 
representative, can stand+the precious metals. 

I am aware that the reply to this implication may be that it makes 
no difference how much the stock of coin is, if its only function is to 
measure value which is merely a relation. This position I admit to 
be well taken if the stock of money remains forever stationary, or 
rather stationary per capita of population. In such case a grain of sil- 
ver will measure quite as effectually the relation between a day’s work 
and its equivalent in commodities as a pound of silver will, with a 
stock of coin fifty-seven hundred and sixty times as great, and if 
money was already not concentrated in a few hands and there were 
no debts. The only limitation to the perfect equality of these two 
conditions of affairs would be that in the one case coins might have 
to be made too small for convenient handling, or in the other too large. 

But in point of fact there is not and never can be a continuously 
stationary amount of money in existence or even a stationary amount 
per capita, Money, as related to papulation, has a natural tendency 
to increase in quantity, because increase of money quickens indus- 
try and distributes wealth. Opposed to this tendency are wars, the 
failure of mines, the abrasion and loss of the precious metals, the 
insufficiency of mechanical resources, and the influence of wealthy 
classes. We have seen to what an appalling strait the first three of 
these causes brought, or assisted to totes, the European world—a 
strait in which it remained for nine hundred years, until it was freed 
by the discovery of the mines of Potosi. We shall yet see how the 
fourth cause operated at about the beginning of this century, and 
how the fifth cause is operating now. 

These opposing tendencies, operating with varying force, alter- 
nately diminish and increase the stock of precious metals, and place 
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the subject quite beyond the category of fixed things. There is noth- 
ing fixed about it, and legislation must deal with it with all its eyes 
and ears opened. Left to itself and the industry and self-seehing of 
mankind, money would increase as all other commodities increase, and 
society would rapidly undergo that equalization of wealth which the 
vagaries of fortune would stamp with equity; but reduced to an un- 
willing wardship by monarchs and legislatures, dragged hither and 
thither at the nod of plutocrats, legal-tendered, single-standarded, 
royaltied, taxed, and bedeviled in every imaginable manner, it has 
been restrained and dwarfed in its increase, and made to become the 
instrument of half the misrule and misery which the world has un- 
dergone. 

Though there was no increase in the European world’s stock of coin 
from the beginning of the ninth century until the discovery of 
America, nevertheless there was no diminution. This arrest in the 
shrinkage of money is due to the invention, or, more probably, the re- 
invention of bills of exchange, which served to quicken money and 
enable a limited stock to perform the work of a large one. 

The bill of exchange was unknown to the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans. They were even without the use of paper upon which to in- 
scribe these instruments, obligations of debt even so late as the 
time of the Roman empire having been inscribed upon tablets of wax; 
the limited supply of parchment being reserved for the higher pur- 
poses of literature. Paper was made in China so early as the second 
century before Christ, at about which time papyrus was invented in 
Egypt and parchment in Europe. 

It is difficult to conceive of a great commercial nation—and there 
certainly was such a one at the time mentioned—having the use of 
paper and ignorant of the device known as bills of exchange. Be 
this as it may, an instrument known as the hoondee, and correspond- 
ing precisely with the modern bill of exchange, was known in India 
at a very early date; and the Hebrews, always a trading race, who 
were among the first to trade with India, “ by Tadmor in the des- 
ert,” very likely learned its use from that country. 

These historical conjectures are, however, of little practical value 
in this connection. The material point is that no sooner was paper 
invented or introduced into Europe, and possibly a little before, * 
than bills of exchange came into use, and that these events corre- 
spond with the time of lowest diminution in the stock ef coin in Eu- 
rope. 

It has been suggested by some writers that the invention or intro- 
duction into Europe of the bill of exchange is due less to the ingenu- 
ity of the Jews or the art of making paper than to that improvement 
in social organizations and extension of political authority which dis- 
tinguished the Italian republics of the medieval ages. To this sug- 
gestion it need only be repeated that bills of exchange were unknown 
to the Greek and Roman civilizations, and that long after they came 
into-use their use was confined to the Jews, who, whatever may have 
been their confidence in medieval society and medieval justice and 
political security, took great care never to trust to them, and traded 
chiefly with each other. 

Following the introduction of bills of exchange came the establish- 
ment of those great fairs which for ages performed the functions of 
so many clearing houses for the inland commerce of Europe; and 
next the establishment of banks in Italy, Spain, and Holland. The 
first faiz dates from the year 886; the first bank, from v/hich however 
no circulating notes were issued, was that of Venice, in 1167. These 
dates are oases in a desert of wretchedness and gloom. 

But by far the most important of the several methods of relief 
which society so eagerly sought in this long era of money dearth was 
that adopted in Milan, A. D. 1240, this being the year in which, ac- 
cording to Arthur Young, (Travels, 2, 173,) paper circulating notes 
were first used in Europe. From the fact that at about the same 
time, or within a few years afterward, paper notes of the same char- 
acter were employed in China, (Marco Polo,) there is some ground for 
the belief that the dearth of money in Europe was felt also in that 
distant and almost unconnected part of the world. In both these 
instances the notes used were issued by government and made a legal 
tender for the payment of debts. 

Severe bullionists may scoff at this, at the debasement of coins, and 
at the many other financial dishonesties and enormities, as they are 
pleased to call them, of the Dark Ages; but let me tell them, who 
am also a bullionist in so far that I recognize the superior economy, 
stability, and justice of a money system consisting of, or at least based 
representatively, wholly or in part, upon, the precious metals, that 
society could not have been preserved without these measures. Man- 
kind had paid dearly enough in nine long centuries of tyranny, an- 
archy, and slavery for the boon of a common medium of exchange. 
To have paid any more for it would have been to pay with life itself, 
for that which at the best could only economize its labor and allevi- 
ate its burdens. 

These fiscal measures not only eked ont the scanty and stationary 
stock of coin which existed at that period; they economized its 
use, saved it from abrasion and loss, added to the rapidity of its 
circulation, made it perform double work, and thus bridged over the 
five hundred years of further dearth of money which was to continue 
until the discovery of America. 


* Some authors (e.g. Putnam's Cyclopedia) date the bill of exchange in Earope 


as far back as the year 808 ; others (e.g. Anderson in his Hist. of Com.) date it, with 
greater probability, in A. D. 1160. 
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It is hardly worth while to specifically trace the wonderful and 
bencficial effects of the relief thus obtained or the era of industrial 
activity, commercial enterprise, and political enfranchisement to 
which it contributed, and which it is quite safe to say could not have 
occurred without it. The financial history of the past three hun- 
dred years is sufficiently familiar to every one, and all that is neces- 
sary in this place is to insert Mr. Jacob’s hypothetical table of the 
increasing stock of the precious metals following the Dark Ages: 
Year A. D. 


Stock of coin. 


49, 400, 000 


The ancient mode of obtaining the precious metals has been de- 
scribed. It consisted of washing auriferous sands and picking with 
rude instruments such scanty deposits of pure metal as could be found. 
With the invention of bronze tools and of smelting-furnaces a great 
impetus was afforded to mining, and this was increased by the inven- 
tion of iron tools. It was in this condition that the art stood at the 
Roman era, the use of mercury in quickening and as the proc- 
ess of recovering the precious metals not having been acquired until 
after the discovery of America. The sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies therefore gave to the European world three great sources of 
increase to its stock of the precious metals: 1. The stock despoiled 
of the West India islanders, the Mexicans, and the Peruvians. 2. The 
new and great mines of Central America and Peru. 3. The use of 
mercury in the amalgamation of ores. 

Notwithstanding all these new and additional sources of supply, 80 
utter had been the exhaustion of the European world’s stock of gold 
and silver, so eager was the demand for these metals, so rapidly were 
they absorbed in the arts, in the Asiatic trade,” and by abrasion and 
loss, that the world’s supply again came to astand-still shortly after 
the beginning of the present century. The following are Mr. Jacob's 
hypothetical figures, which, for the period toward which we are now 
approaching, must be regarded as corroborated by the various careful 
computations of Humboldt and other authors. The reduction to dol- 
lars is at the rate of five to the pound sterling: 


' Stock of coin in the 
commercial world. * 
| 


Year. Authority. 


, 445, 000, 000 
, 318, 000, 000 

687, 000, 000 
849, 000, 000 
720, 000, 000 
557, 000, 000 
600, 000, 000 
, 420, 000, 000 


Jacob, 
Tooke. 
Gerboux. 
‘Tooke. 
Humboldt. 
Jacob. 
Storch. 
Storch. 


1 
1 
1, 
1, 
1 
1, 
1, 
1 


The social phenomena of this period are too widespread and too di- 
rectly traceable to monetary disturbances to admit of much doubt as 
to their connection with the decline in the world’s stock of coin. To 
say nothing of the French revolution and the wars and great politi- 
cal events to which it gave rise—all of which, if they did not spring 
from, were certainly precipitated by, the unendurable poverty and 
suffering of the French peasantry, which culminated in riots for 
bread and the distribution of wealth—this period is characterized by 
disorders all over Europe. The Newcastle and Scotch banks in Great 
Britain suspended in 1793, the Bank of St. Petersburg suspended 
in 1796, the Bank of England in 1797, and again in 1822.t It was 
during this period that arose the State and provincial banking sys- 
tems of this country and Great Britain, through which the actual 
and threatened dearth of money was alleviated by means of circulat- 
ing notes representing but a small basis of specie. These desperate 
and unsafe expedients always evince a scarcity of the precious metals. 
It was during this period that these systems failed over and over 
again, not, however, without answering for precious intervals of time 
the important purpose of their establishment. The State banks of 
the United States failed in 1816, 1819, and 1827, and signally in 1837; 
the provincial banks of England in 1826 and 1847. Specie payments 
were suspended in France in 1790, and an enormous issue of assignats 
and mandats followed. As for the American suspension of 1837 it 
was felt all over the commercial world, which it shook to its founda- 
tions. 

What had maqpense ? Some people say wars; others, over-specula- 
tion. Perhaps they are right. Causation is a difficult science. But 
certainly the well-attested decrease in the stock of the precious metals 
which occurred at about the beginning of the century may have had, 
and in my opinion did have, much to do with these events. In fact, 
as Mr. Patterson has shown in his Economy of Capital, they were 
in every case preceded by an export and local scarcity of specie. 


* Humboldt's statement on this subject would lead to the inference that Asia had 
taken two-thirds of the entire American supply. Forbonnais supposes that be- 
tween 1492 and 1724 Asia took one-half of the American su , and Gerboux's 
estimate even exceeds this. Mr. Jacob, who reviewed them all, settled down to 
the opinion that Asia took two-fifths of the American supply between 1700 and 
1810. (Jacob, page 307.) 


t An abortive attempt to resume i ts made in 1817. MacLeod’ 
Dict. Polit. Econ., I, ”) ee = 7 
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Be this as it may, two new sources of relief were hastening to the 
assistance of society: 1. The adaptation of steam to the processes of 
mining; 2. The discovery or rather rediscovery of the Ural mines, 
and the subsequent and more important opening of California and 
Australia. The new mines were discovered first. The adaptation of 
steam to their development came much later—indeed, belongs to the 
past few years. 

The following are the statistics of the amount of specie added to 
the stock of the commercial world from 1548 to 1865: 


Stock of specie in 


Year A. D. the commercial 


Authority. 


McCulloch. 
Ruggles. 
Ernest Seyd. 


, 000, 000 
, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 


The following are the estimates of various authorities of the stock 
of gold coin (only) in the commmercial or occidental world since 


Stock of gold coin 
in the commer- 


Authority. 
cial world. 


Chevalier. 
Est. on Newmarch. 
Est. on Levasseur. 
Kot. on Wagueli 

LSt. 5 

Est. on onauech. 
Est. on Newmarch. 
Raggles. 
Ernest Seyd. 

With this vast and refreshing increment of specie, which more than 
filled the void left by the failure of the superficially worked mines 
of Mexico and South America at the close of the last century, a new 
era of industrial activity, progress, and development awaited society ; 
an era which, if entered upon without reserve, might have crowded 
ten years into one, advanced us a century beyond the present time, 
and conferred upon each individual of to-day the practical benetits 
of longevity. 

But it was not entered upon without reserve. The plutocrats of 
Europe took alarm at the rapid increase of specie. ‘They could man- 
age to dispose of the surface-washings of gold in California and Ans- 
tralia, but they feared the application of steam machinery to the 
quartz veins of the Sierra Nevadas, and they put their long heads to- 
gether and conspired to cheat labor and enterprise of their reward, 
and mankind of the main element of its circulating media. This was 
effected by the demonetization of silver. 

To succinctly trace the narrative of this ingenious financial device 
carries us back to the point from which I diverged in order to sketch 
the history of the supply and consumption of the precious metals in 
Europe. 

Ths course of the narrative will now be in respect of the relative 
value of gold and silver. 


HISTORY OF THE RELATIVE VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


This history naturally divides itself into four periods: The ancient, 
medieval, modern, and recent. The first extending from the most 
remote times to the beginning of the Christian era, or failure of the 
ancient mines; the second extending from the last-named period 
when the effects of the discovery of Potosi were first felt; the third 
from that period to the year 1865, or the date of the arbitrary partial 
demonetization of silver by five nations ; the fourth period to the pres- 
ent time. The accounts which have come down to us of the ancient 
period are inexact and partial. The relation is either stated in round 
figures by some careless author or calculated from laws the precise 
meaning and application of which are not beyond dispute. Each of 
these accounts relates to a single country, sometimes to a single city, 
and centuries occur between the date of one account and another. 
Such as they are they are given herewith: 


Table showing the ratio of gold and silver in various countries of the world 
during the ancient period. 
Authorities. 


Inscriptions at Karnak, tribute lists of Thutmosis. (Brandis.) 

— orm inscriptions on plates found in foundation of Khorsa- 

Ancient Persian coins ; gold darics at 8.3 grams=20 silver siglos, 
at 5.5 grams. 

Persia. : Darius. Egyptian tribute. Herod. IIT, 95. (Beckh, 


page 12.) 
Sicily. Time of Gelon. “Atleast” 12.50. (Beckh, page 44.) 
Doubtful. Asia Minor. Xerxes’s treasure. ( page 11.) 
Herodotus's account of Indian tributes. 360 gold talents=4,690 sil- 


ver. 
Asia Minor. Pay of Xenophon’s troops in silver darics. (Anab. ; 


Beeckh, p. 34.) . 
Spurious aod debased gold coins at Athens. (MacLeod, Polit. 
Econ., P: 476; Beeckh, p. 35.) 


Stan in Asia, g to Xenophon. 


B.C. Ratio. 


1000 13.33 
13. 33 


13.33 
13. 00 


$88 88821 % 
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Table showing the ratio of gold and silver, §c.—Continued, 


Ratio. Authorities. 


12.00 Standard in Greece, according to “ Hipparchus ;" 
Plato. 


B. C. 

400 attributed to | 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
33 
00 
50 
ei) 
00 


400 
400 
400 


! Various authorities adduced by Beckh. 


"to 


Values in Greece from the Peloponnesian war to the time of Alex- 
ander, according to hints iff Greek writers. There were varia- 
tions under special contracts—unit, the silver drachma,. 

Greece. Time of Demosthenes. (Backh, p. 44.) 

Special contracts in Greece. 

Egypt under the Ptolemies. 

Greece. Continued depression of gold, caused by great influx un 
der Alexander. 

Rome. (Beckh, p. 44.) 
for 1. 

tome. General rate of gold pound to silver sesterces to date. 

Rome. Continued depression of gold, caused by influx of Ciesar’s 
spoilfrom Gaul. [{N.B.—Cwsar's headquarters were at Aquileia, 
at the head of the Adriatic, where there was also a gold mine, 
which at this period became very prolific.} 

Rome. “About the year U. C. 700,” the rate was 11 19-21. (Beeckh 
p. 44.) 

Rome. 


wor-s30) 


340 
338-32 
343-323 

300 


ee ee et et 
wee ew wey 


= 


_ 
S 


207 70 


Gold scriptulum arbitrarily fixed at 17.143 


- 
- 


100 91 


58-49 


ie 


50 11-8 


29 


A. D. 
1-37 


12. 00 Normal rate in the last days of the republic. 


10.97 Rome. Rate under Augustus and Tiberius. 


None but the gravest events—events which affected many nations 
and were felt through long periods of time—sufficed to disturb this 
relation. The two most noteworthy of these were the vast spoil of 
Alexander, which he gathered in the Orient and brought into Europe, | 
and the spoil of Cesar in Gaul, which he sent to Rome by way of 
Aquileia. These events temporarily depressed gold from the ratio 
of 12 to that of 10, in the first instance, and from 12 to 8 in the see- 
ond; but the depression was both local and temporary. Omitting | 
these temporary aberrations, the general range of the ratio in ancient 
times, so tar as the evidence now available furnishes ground for opin- 
ion, seems to have been about from 12 to 13.33. 

The accounts relating to the medieval period partake more or less 
of the characteristics peculiar to the ancient. Lesser intervals of 
time intervene between the dates, lesser distances between the coun- 
tries, and lesser differences between the rates in one country com- 
pared with another. Nevertheless, the condition of medieval society 
was too unconnected, and the arbitrary and conflicting laws gov- 
erning the production, consumption, and legal attributes of the pre- | 
cious metals in various countries are too little understood at the | 
present day, if, indeed, they ever were fully understood, to render 
these quotations of practical value. They will be found below: 


Table showing the ratio of gold and silver in various countries of the world 
during the medieval period. Range 11.44 to 13.51. 


Ratio. Authorities. 

12. 17 Reign of Caligula. 

11. 80 Reign of Nero. 

11.54 Reign of Vespasian. 

11.30 Rome. Reign of Domitian. 

11.98 Rome. Reign of Antoninus 

14.40 Byzantium. Reign of Constantine. Arbitrary. 

14.40 Byzantium and Rome. Theodosian code. Arbitrary. 

12.00 Probable ratio, as shown by the Edictum Pistense, under the Car- 

lovingian dynasty. 

Average ratio in the commercial citiesof Italy. Local or doubtful 

England. Numerous mint indentures given in MacLeod’s Politi- 
cal Economy, page 475. The ratio, except when fixed arbitrarily } 
and in violation of market-price, varied between about 1.12 and 
1.14 during the two hundred and fifty-seven years included in 
this period. 


A. D. 
37-41 
54-68 
69-79 
#1-96 

138-161 

312 
438 
Bod 


Rome. 
Rome. 


The silver coinage much debased, 
Rome. 


consequently the ratio of the 
metals pure was about 1 to 11. 


1260 
1344-1060 


10. 30 


1351 
1375 
1403 
l4il 
1451 
1463 
1455-1494 


Ratio in North Germany as shown by the very accurate rules of the 

Lubeck mint, corruborated in the main by the accounts of the 

79 | Teutonic Order of Knights, averaged in periods of forty years. 
60 

530 Ratio according tothe accounts of the Teutonic knights. As the | 

ratio fixed in England by numerous mint indentures from 1465 


to 1509 was about 1.12, this German ratio is considered local or 
doubtful. 


Spain. Reign of Isabella. 
Germany. Adam Riese’s Arithmetic. 
Germany. Imperial mint regulations. 
German Imperial mint regulations. 


> France. Mint regulations. 


-74 Upper Germany. 
13.51 France. 


1497 
1500 
1551 
1559 
1561 
1505 
1623 
1640 


Edict of Medina. Local. 


Local or doubtful. 
Arbitrary or local. 


D Mint regulations. 
Mint regulations. Transition period. 


_ The extreme range of all of the above quotations which are con- 
sidered even measuredly reliable is from 11.44 to 13.51, the latter a 
single instance at the close of the period and after the opening of the 
American mines. Most of the quotations come within the range of 
from 11.70 to 12.40, which, considering that the table covers a period 
of sixteen centuries and numerous countries but little connected by 
commerce until a late period, serves to show the remarkable con- | 
stancy of the relation between the metals. 

From the time of the conquest of England, A. D. 1066, until the 
reign of Edward III, there was no gold coined in England,” and prob- 
ably none in circulation, and this was doubtless substantially the case 
also in Continental Europe. Taking this inference in connection with | 





u a ou cuins by Martin Folkes, London, about 1750, quoted in Harris on Coins 
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the commonness and large size of gold coins in ancient times, we are 
justified in ascribing the decrement of coin during the medieval ages 
rather to the falling off in the supplies of gold than to that of silver 
and the fluctuation of the ratio, such as it was, to the aberrations of 
the gold supply. 

We have thus an additional corroboration of the superior stability 
of silver to gold; a corroboration still further strengthened by the 
fact that silver alone was, in fact, if not always legally, the standard 
in England, (Harris, i,61; ii, 85; ii, 106-7,) and throughout Europe up 
to about the beginning of the present century. 

For the modern period we have more reliable data. This results 
from the fact that during this period countries became united by 
commerce ; and quotations in one hold good with slight variation for 
all the others. As at about the commencement of this period all those 
events occurred which have had any material influence in altering 
between the metals the relation which previously existed, to wit, 
the opening of the East India and China trade, the opening of the 
American mines, and the use of quicksilver in the amalgamation of 
ores, it is wholly useless in this or any other practical connection to 
consult any other data concerning the relation of the metals with the 
view of determining such relation for the future. 


Table showing the ratio of gold and silver in various countries of the world 


during the modern period, or since the opening ofthe East India and 
China trade. Range 14.74 to 15.83. 


A. D. Ratio. Country. 


| 
Authorities. 


1665 
1667 
1660 
1670-1217 


15. 10 win 

14.15 | Upper Germany . | Mint regulations. 

15.11 | Upper Germany Mint regulations. 

pew England | Numerous mintregulations quoted by Mac- 

| Leod. 

Mint regulations, 

Mint regulations. 

( Ratios calculated from the bi-weekly quo- 
tations of the Hamburg prices-current, 
giving the value of the gold ducats of 
Holland in silver thalers down to 1771, 
and after that in fine silver bars. The 
nominal par of exchange during this 
period was 1:14 80, and the quotations 

12801-1810 show the variations of the market rate 

1811-1890 | 15.5 in percentage above or below this. 7 At 

1821-1230 || = 6 silver marks-banco were equiva- 

1831-1240 . 1 | ent to lL ducat ; 68 20-47 duc ats contain- 

1841-1850 ing 1 mark (weight) of fine gold, and 

t . 27} silver marks-banco containing 1 
(weight) of fine silver. Hence, 


mark 
668 20-47-27} = 14.50, the par ratio. 


France | Mint regulations, 
Doubtful. 
| 
| 
| 


1679 
160 


15.00 | France 


France . 


16£7-1700 | 
1701-1720 | 
1721-1740 | 
1741-1790 | 
1791-180 | Hamburg 


1851 | 
1852 
1853 | 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1257 
1858 | 
1°59 
1-60 | 
1861 | 
1262 
1863 | 
164 
1865 
1266 | 
1867 
1868 
1369 | 
1870 
1871 | 


1872 


— ee ee et ee 


London market quotations—annual aver- 
ages hese give the price of a given 
weight of standard silver in shillings 
and pence. The standard gold 1 eleven- 
twelfths fine, and an ounce troy is coin- 
ed into 934.5 pence, or an ounce of fine 
gold into 1019.45 pence. The stand- 
ard silver is thirty-seven fortieths fine. 
Hence, as fine silver is worth 1.081 times 

33 } as much as standard silver, if 1019.45 

44 i} | pence be divided by 1.081 times the quo- 

5 1 || ted price of an ounce of standard silver 

eo | { the quotent is the ratio desired. 

60 | 

GO | | 

= 

5. 63) | 

} 


England 


ee ee ett ee te ee tet 


A glance at this table shows that the extreme range of fluctuation 
for a period of over two hundred years, closing with the year 1872, 
Most of the quotations are close to 15} of silver to 
Lof gold. The change from the relation which existed during the 
medieval period is attributable chiefly to the opening of the oriental 
trade by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, and the settlement of the 
different relations between gold and silver which existed in the ori- 
ental and occidental worlils. This settlement took place during the 
seventeenth century; since which time the ratio has remained al- 
most stationary and uniform throughout the world. 

I have already stated that the East India trade absorbed a large 
proportion, estimated at two-fifths, of the whole American product of 
the precious metals; that is to say, about one-fifth during the seven- 
teenth century and one-fifth during the eighteenth. This propoytion 
consisted nearly altogether of silver. The result of these shipments 
of silver to the Orient was, that of the supplies of American metal 
absorbed in Europe, a large portion consisted of gold. With the 
rise in prices which followed the discovery of America the demand 
for supplies of gold, as against silver, in pes was greater than be- 


| fore, owing to the superior availability of gold at that period for large 
| payments ; a superiority which the subsequent growth of banks and 


places of deposit has now destroyed. This slightly increased demand 
for gold as against silver must be set off agaiust the urgent demand 
for silver in the Orient. 


The average ratio at Hamburg for the twenty years, 1701-1720, is 
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| 
yiven in the table at 15.21. Sir Isaac Newton, in his report on coins, 
dated 1717, estimated it at 14.4 to 15 throughout Europe. 

At this period the legal relation in England was 15} and silver was, | 
therefore, undervalued by law. The consequence was that a large | 
portion of the silver coin was exported to countries where it was more 
justly estimated. To remedy the loss of coinage involved in exporta- 
tion, the weight of the gold pieces was lessened, and instead of eight 
hundred and ninety, there were coined out of a pound of standard 
gold nine hundred and thirty-four and a half sovereigns of twenty 
shillings, or their equivalent, eight hundred and ninety in guineas 
of twenty-one shillings; or, what is the same thing, the guinea, or 
pound of guinea gold, of twenty shillings, was ordered to pass cur- 
rent at twenty-one shillings. 

We are told by modern apologists for the adoption of the single 
gold standard in England in 1816, without any support for such state- 
ment, that the single gold standard was practically the standard of 
England from the time of this change in the coinage by Sir Isaac 
Newton, (MacLeod.) But this fact, however “ practical,” had nothing 
whatever to do with the law en the subject. 

It appears that some forty years after Newton’s coinage reform gold 
fell in the markets of Europe until it would only purchase 14.74 of 
silver, while the law valued it at slightly under, (2 Harris, page 54, 
appears to make it 14.145, but this is unprecise.) Such being the case, 
there arose an agitation favorable to the payment in gold of the inter- 
est or principal on the public debt, which was then largely held abroad, 
(2 Harris, 53-106.) The argument in favor of this project was entirely 
sound, The debt had been incurred in “pounds.” The “pound” was 
a money of account consisting of 20 actual shillings of silver, each 11 
ounces 2 dwts. fine out of 12 ounces, and weighing 3 ounces 17 dwts. 
10 grains; in other words, one pound troy weight of standard silver 
was coined into 62 of these shillings. By the same mint indenture a 
pound troy of standard gold was coined into as many guineas as 
there were in 890 shillings, and by subsequent indentures, previous 
to the period of the dispute, into as many sovereigns as there were in 
9344 shillings, (MacLeod, appendix, pages 9,10.) Why not, then, pay 
the debt in these gold “ guineas?” 

The only doubt which could arise as to the equity of this proceed- 
ing depended upon the fact as to when (under what indentures) the 
debt bad been incurred, though, in fact, this question was of no im- 
portance. But it never seemed to have troubled the disputants, who 
represented that large and influential portion of the debt which was 
held at home. They stood upon the pound of silver; declared that 
that was the sole standard of value; that gold coins were mere 
tokens, and that the honor of the Crown was involved in the pay- 
ment of the debt in silver “pounds,” which, in point of fact, was 
only a money of account, (1 Harris, i., 61; ibid., il., pp. 85, 97,) and 
had had no actual existence in silver since the days of William of 
Normandy, and none at all in gold. 

The superior talent or persistency of these advocates of plutocracy 
prevailed over reason and equity, as it prevailed afterward, when 
they took the opposite side of the argument and showed that gold 
was the standard of England, and not silver, as it has prevailed in this 
Chamber, as it has prevailed everywhere and at alltimes. The books 
and pamphlets issued on the subject at this period were innumerable, 
and amid the confusion which they occasioned, the unaccustomed 
jargon of the mint, and the loud voices of the plutocratical orators, 
the latter carried the day, and silver was assented to be the sole 
standard of England. 

Some seventy years later, while specie payments were suspended 
in England, and there was no currency in cireulation except unrep- 
resentative and irredeemable bank notes, silver was demonetized by 
law, as MacLeod says it had been in fact since the period of the meas- 
ures effected by Sir Isaac Newton,* and, except for payments.up to 
forty shillings, gold was declared the sole standard of value. 

This celebrated enactment, the first one specifically making gold 
the single standard of value which was adopted by any country, is 
attributed to the same sinister influence which unhistorically and 
illogically maintained in 1750-57 that silver was or ought to be the 
sole standard of England, because at that period gold had become 
slightly the cheaper metal of the two at the relation denoted by the 
mint indentures which had existed in Isaac Newton’s time, But this 
inference does not appear to be supported either by the market ratio of 
the metals at that time or by any other facts known to the authors 
or supporters of the enactment. The chief of these supporters was 
Lord Liverpool, whose report on coins antedates by several years the 
— work of Humboldt on New Spain, and by many years that of 

acob on the History of the Precious Metals. The principal fact in this 
connection which was known at that time, and which could haveinflu- 
enced the adoption of the single gold standard, was that sil ver had been 
slowly falling in value since the period of the bank suspension. The 
average market ratio for the decade ending in 1790 was 14.74; while 
for the decade ending in 1800 it was 15.42, and for that ending in 1810 
it was 15.61. Beyond this the supporters of the act of 1816 knew little 
or nothing which could have assisted them in forming a judgment 
with regard to the probable future course of the metals. The act of 


* The authorities on this subject, namely, Harris, 1757, Chevalier, 1857, MacLeod, 
Patterson, and Seyd, disagree as to the legal position of the standard of England 
from 1717 to 1si6 = The truth appears to be that the standard was the double one. 
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1816 was, therefore, a mere blunder, a piece of empiricism based at 
most upon a recent and, as it afterward proved, a mere tritling and 
temporary decline of silver. When we come to trace its consequences 
we shall see what a deplorable blunder it was. And it is just such 
blunder that we would now commit in this country if we disregard 
the present opportunity of restoring the double standard, if we em- 
pirically refuse to recognize silver as an essential and component part 
of the money of the world, simply because for the moment the ratio 
of silver to gold is depressed. 

Having now traced the standard of England down to its latest legal 
change, which occurred in 1816, it need only be stated briefly in this 
place that no other country adopted the gold standard, except Portu- 
gal, until 1865. The standards of the various principal countries of 
the occidental world previous to 1865 were either of silver, as in Ger- 
many, Holland, aeoeaiiaei &c., or of gold and silver equally, as in 
France, Spain, the United States, Belgium, &c. During the interval 
between 1809 and 1848, when gold was falling off in supply and rising 
in price, England entered upon that policy of lending in silver and 
demanding payment in gold, which, but for the widespread bank- 
ruptcies which the failure of the gold supplies contributed to occa- 
sion in 1837, would have greatly enriched her wealthy classes. They 
lent capital to all the countries of the world, lent in the cheaper 
moneys of those countries, (as they lent us later still during our civil 
war in paper, ) and always demanded paymentin gold. Like all short- 
sighted policies, it was a profitable thing so long as it lasted, but its 
very profitableness forbade it to last. 

The creditor may seek support in unjust laws, but nature is on the 
side of the debtor, and nature redresses the inequalities of laws. As 
to the effect upon her own people in demonetizing silver during the 
period when gold was rising in value, it need only be said that En- 
rland never passed through a more gloomy period than during the 
1alf century preceding the opening of California. One has only to 
read Professor Thorold Rogers’s Review of Agriculture and Prices in 
England from the thirteenth to the nineteenth centuries, and McKay's 
Working Classes, to be convinced of the fact that during the period, 
1816-1448, the English laborer was reduced to a condition but little bet- 
ter than that of his predecessors during the Middle Ages, and intinitely 
worse than that of his predecessors a century before. 


Money became scarce, and, despite the alleviation caused by the invention of 
banking and paper money, hard times setin. After 1809 the annual supply of the 
precious metals declined fully one-half, owing to the stoppage of the Mexican mines, 
consequent upon the war between Spain and her American colonies. The period 
when the precious metals were most scarce was between 1810 and 1840; and this, 
as every one knows, was precisely the period when national distress and political 
agitation were most rife among us. The masses suffered and clamored for reform ; 
the middle classes groaned under the taxation and cried for retrenchment; an in 
Parliament there arose the policy of peace, to lessea the burdens of a nation which 
could not afford to goto war. The discovery of the Ural mines of Rassia thereafter 
began to mitigate though not to remove the dearth. But now once more a change 
has taken place, and the discovery of the rich mines of California, Columbia, and 
Australia, &c.—Patterson's Economy of Capital, page 45. 


There is another point in this connection which is well worth men- 
tioning to those who have shown so much eagerness to lead this 
country into the unwise footsteps which England has trodden in re- 
spect of the standard of money. It may, perhaps, not have occurred 
to them that, with a system of household suffrage such as exists in 
England, the slightest rise in values has the effect of extending the 
franchise of voting. This was shown by Mr. Patterson in his Econ- 
omy of Capital, page 60, et seq.: 


Houses which rented at £8in 1848 are now rented at £1", which secures the fran- 
chise for the occupiers. * * * Taking the case of England in the nineteen years 
before the new gold aegetins came into lay, we find that between 1r32 and 1851 the 
registered electors for burghs increased one-half and those for counties more than 
one-third, while the total population increased less than one-third. 


Here, then, is a reason, in addition to their pecuniary interest, 
which actuates the ruling classes of England in their monetary leg- 
islation, a reason that should teach us of America to beware what 
hidden pits we may fall into by blindly and subserviently following 
the politico-economical or legislative footsteps, be they backward or 
forward, of a foreign country. 

We need no foreign advice in the great concerns of state. When 
that greatest of all political events, the American Revolution, which 
not only gave freedom to this people, but for the first time in the his- 
tory of the world divorced church and state, denied the “divine right” 
of kings, the privileges of class, and the claims of feudalism, and thus 
gave to all men at once the principles of government and a land in 
which those principles could be carried into practice—when the 
American Revolution was organized, did our forefathers send to ask 
the opinion of the ruling classes of Europe? No. They knew that 
if they did so, the answer that they would get would be unfavorable 
to the accomplishment of their ends. These ends were the freedom 
and happiness of all men. These are what they had fought for and 
determined upon, and they needed no advice as to how they should 
secure them in that organization of a state which had been commit- 
ted to their charge. i 

We now come to the effects of the gold discoveries in California, 
which effects, preceded as those discoveries had been by the minor 
ones of Ural and Siberia, were felt soon after the events that gave 
rise to them. At this period, about the year 1850, England still had 
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the single gold standard, the United States the double standard at 16, | distinctive era of labor-saving machines, international expositions, 


France the double standard at 153, Spain, Holland, and Belgium, 
(Chevalier, pages 6, 157, 159, and 163,) the double standard, and Ger- 
many, Naples, (ibid., page 169,) and other countries the single silver 
standard. In a word, the silver unit (dollar, thaler, france, real, or 


ruble) was a legal tender to an unlimited extent in all these coun- | 


tries except England. 
When gold began to pour in from the shores of the Pacific, the first 


aud very proper act of the United States and France was to coin gold | 


pieces and use them instead of silver ones for legal tender. The 
United States, still holding on to her double standard, stopped coin- 
ing the silver dollar, and by the act of 1853 coined a gold one, be- 
cause it was the cheaper one. France also held on to her double 
standard, (of 154,) notwithstanding the eloquence of Chevalier, who, 
like Harris in England, precisely a century before, tried to convince 
France that the law of 7 Germinal, an XI, (year 1803,) meant a 
single silver standard instead of adouble one. The first care of these 
two great republics was the interests of their people, and these in- 
terests they consulted when they held on to a system which looks to 
and utilizes the whole supply of the precious metals for the basis of 
commercial transactions. 

Holland and Belgium pursued a different course. These countries, 
like England, were governed by kings, surrounded by a powerful 
plutocracy. Like her they were lenders of money, the creditors of 
other nations, and like her they feared the fall of gold. But unlike 
England, they had had no single gold standard before; no gold stand- 


ard while gold was becoming scarce, as during the period 1816-1240; | 


therefore no distress, no agitations, no chartist riots, no reform bills, 
no clamor for popular representation, no demand for ministerial re- 
sponsibility. Hence, unlike the British plutocrats, those of Holland 
and Belgium had no fears to restrain them from adopting a single 


silver standard when silver became dear. Belgium retired her gold | 
coins in 1854," and adopted a silver standard. Holland did the same | 


thing in 1858. (McCulloch Dic., Art. “ Precious Metals,” says 1847 
aud 1849.) 

The suecess of the ruling classes in Holland and Belgium in demon- 
etizing gold during this period of its downfall was greatly envied by 
their brethren in England. Between 1850 and 1857 gold fell from 
15.33 to 15.27 of silver, the extremest range, as it has since proved, 
during more than eighty years, to wit, from 1790 to 1872. The cred- 
itor classes of England viewed this depression of their favored metal 
with great alarm, and fancied that it would go on—as with the same 
short-sightedness they now fancy that the present temporary depres- 


sion of silver will go on—forever. Forgetting that they had profited | mines. It was not forgotten by financiers that, together with our sil- 
while gold rose, they now demanded that they should not lose because | 


gold was falling. They looked with envy upon the plutocratical 
legislation of Holland and Belgium, and asked why England should 


not also demonetize gold and adopt silver as her sole standard of | ratio of silver and gold began to be discussed in Europe. Their bear- 


value, 


Unfortunately for them, their own short-sighted and blundering | 


legislation of 1516 stood in the way, and nature was reaping its re- 
venge. What was to be done? What had England’s plutocratical 
politico-economists to advise at this period ? 

Mr. Richard Cobden, while disclaiming any right on the part of the 
government to interfere with contracts already made, saw no reason 
why it should be excluded from such interference with the future as 
might be necessary to facilitate voluntary contracts. (Chevalier, 
page 6.) 


Mr. James Maclaren recommended the establishment of life-insur- | 


ance companies on the basis of a silver standard. (Ibid.) 

Mr. Cobden, quoting this suggestion with approbation, proposed to 
adapt it to all contracts extending over a long period of time, and 
even thought of evading the consequences of the depreciation of gold 
by resorting to the primitive practice of paying in kind, as by grant- 
ing farm leases upon a rent to be regulated by the price of produce! t 
O, sophistry, sophistry, how desperate are thy convolutions! 

In short, England was fairly caught in her own toils, and but for 
the retention of the double standard in the United States, France, and 
other countries, which enabled these countries to absorb the new sup- 
plies of gold by replacing with them their silver coins, which they 


exported to Asia, wherewith to pay for goods, the relations of com- | 
modities and services in England—and this involved her entire polit- | 


ical structure—would have been revolutionized. As it was, her gov- 
ernment barely eacaped overthrow, and the agency that saved her 
was that very double standard which the selfishness and folly of 1816 
had overthrown in England, but which, fortunately for England, other 
nations had retained. 

The consequences of these various measures, during the fall of gold 
from 1848 to 1865, were, that England prospered in spite of her foiled 
plutocracy, France prospered, and the United States prospered, and 
an era of industrial activity was opened in these three great coun- 
tries the like of which had never been seen before. This was the 





* After having cut off her own tail, Belgium, through the agency of her distin- 
guished plutocratical politico-economist, M. Gustave de Molinari, endeavored to 
induce France to do the same thing. This effort was made through the medium of 
the pages of the Economiste Belge of 10th February, 1857, in which M. Molinari 
recommended Frauce to demonetize gold by reducing her gold coins to tokens, and 
adopt the single silver standard after Belgium. 

+ In Jevon’s latest work Messrs. Scrope & Lewis are quoted asin favor of adopt- 
ivg the average of one hundred articles of produce as the measure of value. 
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railways, life-insurance, clearing-houses, and great commercial re- 
forms. 


THE RECENT PERIOD. 


Table showing the ratio of gold and silver, chiefly* in the London market, 


during the recent period, or since the demonetization of silver effected by 
the act of Februarg 12,1873. Range, 15.9 to 17.82. 


Year. | Ratio. Country. Authorities. 


Annual average, calculated as above. 
Annual average, calculated as above. 
January .... ? 
February... > Average, 16.45, 


» Average, 16.63. 


England ... 
England 
England ... 
England ....... 
England 
England January 

England February ... > Average, 17.45 
England March ...... 

England To April 12. Average, 17.69. 


August. .... 5 Average, 16.88. 
September. . 

October ... 

November .. > Average, 16.79. 
December . 


* The table from which the quotations for 1875 and 1876 are obtained is “ deduced 


| from quotations on the London and New York markets.” 


We now come to the next important change in the history of money 
and the standard—the era of the silver-bearing mines of the Comstock 
lode, of the demonetization of silver in several important countries 
of continental Europe, and its demonetization in the United States 


| throngh the agency of the act of 1873. 


This era opened in 1862 with the exportation of the entire stock of 
silver as well as other coin of the United States, consequent upon the 


| adoption of an unrepresentative paper currency by the act of Febru- 


ary 25 of that year. In the same year also occurred the discovery of 


| the great silver-bearing mines of Washoe. 


The ratio of silver to gold in the markets of the world was thus 
threatened with depression from two causes acting simultaneously : 
First, the demonetization of a large stock of coin by an important 
country; second, the discovery of new and very productive silver 


ver, we demonetized a much more valuable stock of gold, nor that 


| Washoe was still in its incipiency. Therefore, it was not until 1863 


or 1564 that the bearing of the events of 1562 upon the probable future 


ing, however, was not wholly dismissed from consideration, and as the 
Washoe mines gave more and more promise of great production, dis- 
cussion in Europe with regard to the tendency of the ratio became 
more and more common. 

In England the anticipated decline of silver was regarded with 
great complacency. It was a veritable windfall for her plutocracy ; 
a parachute to retard the previously threatening decline in the pur- 
chasing power of gold; a governor to that engine of their own con- 
struction, which they had built in 1816 and regretted since 1848. 

As the great mines of Washoe became further developed the conti- 
nental plutocracy also began to prick up its ears. It was at this pe- 
riod organized and formidable, which is more than can be said of it 
in 1848, when the red flag flaunted in its face from every corner of 
Europe. France was now anempire ; Italy a united kingdom ; Greece 
a newly fledged monarchy. The plutocrats of these countries could 
have their own way now. 

Nature, steam, and the Comstock lode labored for mankind; the 
silver treasures of the Sierra Nevada began to make themselves felt 
in the coinages; the gold product fell off, and gold went up to nearly 
sixteen of silver. It was therefore in the interests of the plutocracies 
to demonetize silver and adopt gold as the sole standard of value, 
and they endeavored to convince society that gold alone was the true 
standard. 

The reading world was flooded with pamphlets and magazine arti- 
cles on the subject, penned by the highest order of talent, which, too 
often neglected by the people, is forced to ally itself with power ; 
conventions, with cut-and-dried programmes, were called to discuss 
the matter; advocates were employed and charlatans retained to 
drown with the clamor of numbers the modest voices of science, equity, 
and reason. Another motive urged the plutocracies to their course. 


| So long as silver was harbored as a legal tender in Europe, the United 


States, by being the principal producer of that metal, might become 
the money center of the world—a matter of no little concern to Lon- 
don, Paris, and Berlin. 

An international monetary convention was held in Paris in 1865, 
and a treaty concluded between France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzer- 
land, in which Greece and Roumania subsequently joined, by virtue 
of which these countries so limited the mintage of their legal-tender 
silver coins as to prepare to make gold their sole standard of value, 
and partially demonetize silver. Taught by previous experience, they 


| did not actually demonetize silver, but left the law in such a condi- 
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tion that by aconcerted change in the coinage regulations either gold 
or silver, if need be, conld be made the sole legal tender, and by 
adopting whatever happened to be for the time the dearer metal, a 
see-saw between silver and gold could be kept up for the benefit of 
plutocracy at every change of market relation. 

There can be no see-saw unless the legal relation between the met- 
als is permanently fixed and enaltesable. When this relation is al- 
tered from time to time, as it should be, (once in ten or twenty years 
would practically be often enough,) to accord with the slow fluctua- 
tions of the markets, neither the creditor, who would demand the 
dearer metal, nor the debtor, who would proffer the cheaper metal, 
could profit by having his choice. But when the relation is unalter- 
ably fixed or difficult to alter, as is the case in France, then the cred- 
itor who always demands the metal that abroad commands a pre- 
mium, or the debtor, who would pay in the one that can be purchased 
abroad at a discount in the one which is the legal tender, derives an 
advantage. 

This treaty of 1865 was to last until 1880, and with certain modifica- 
tions is still in force. England did not enter into it. Gold was now 
to become dearer, and in ber present political condition, when popular 
interests have the power to be heard, her plutocrats feared to open a 
question which might overthrow the advantages they already pos- 
sessed. England had a single and pon gold standard. Why 
should she enter into a treaty which would make her a party to only 
a permissive gold standard, a standard which, practically, when the 
treaty expired, and before gold fell in price again, might be changed 
by a concerted coinage regulation ? 

But although British plutocracy saw nothing to be gained by en- 
tering into the monetary treaty of 1865, it saw something to be gained 
by attending the congress which preceded the treaty and the subse- 
quent convention which was held in 1867 with the view to extend the 
operation of the treaty. That something was to draw the United 
States into the treaty, the United States which were, as yet, not bound 
to a gold standard at all, either permissive or obligatory. 

Accordingly England sent her delegates to both conventions. They 
were instructed to say nothing which would bind England, but to care- 
fully watch and report the proceedings until, I presume, the handsof the 
United States were fairly intothe fire and the chestnuts safely landed for 
the benefit of the ruling classes of England. These instructions were 
carried out with great skill. The Frenchmen arranged the programme, 
the Germans did the arguing and philosophizing, the Englishmen lis- 
tened, and the American delegate, overcome by the plutocratcial atmos- 
phere that surrounded him, walked straight into the trap that had 
been set for him. The convention was called for the nominal purpose 
of unitizing the weights of the coins of various nations. Its real ob- 
ject, which it fully accomplished, was to commit the United States to 
the adoption of the gold standard while gold was growing dearer, so 
that the interest and principal of her public, corporate, and mercantile 
indebtedness, held mainly in Europe, which was then under our laws 
payable in the silver dollar of 3714 grains pure, should be made pay- 
able in the temporarily more valuable gold dollar of 23.22 grains pure. 
Of course the United States was not beund by this vote of its delegate 
in the international monetary convention, but the vote had its influ- 
ence. It tended to sway the judgment of the Congress of the United 
States when the question came up; that is to say, tended to sway it so 
far as it was called into exercise at all. 


DEBATE ON THE AMERICAN DEMONETIZATION ACT OF 1873. 


But the manner in which this legislation was effected leaves but 
little reason to infer that any deliberate judgment was exercised on 
this important subject of the standard, or that the question was ever 
so presented to the American people as to elicit the indorsement or 
the approval of any single congressional constituency. The bill by 
which it was effected originated, as I understand it, in another bill 
which was introduced into the House of Representatives February 9, 
1872. It was discussed for a few moments on April 9, 1872. Then 
the discussion was cut short, and a substitute, the present law, re- 
ported by title on May 27, and passed without a reading, under a sus- 
pension of the rules, May 29, 1572. From the House it went to the 
Senate, where, without any discussion at all upon the all-important 
section 14, it passed; and, after concurrence by the House, again with- 
out a disenssion, became a law. 

I am aware that it has been stated that the bill was passed after 
very full discussion on this subject; but I am unable to find a cor- 
roboration of this statement in the official report of the proceedings. 
If any such full discussion appears in the Congressional Globe, I shall 
be glad to have it pointed out in order that I may correct the im- 
pression now on my mind in respect of this matter. 

This bill was originally reported to the House of Representatives 
February 9, 1872, from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures by its chairman, Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts. It was 
discussed for the first time April 9, 1872, when Mr. Hooper informed 
the House that Mr. Ernest Seyd, of London, a distinguished writer on 
coins, had examined the first dranght of the bill and “ furnished many 
valuable suggestions which have been incorporated in the bill.” Curi- 
ously enough, Mr. Seyd is an uncompromising advocate of the double 
standard, and it is to be regretted that having received Mr. Seyd’s ad- 
vice the committee only saw fit to follow it wherein it was entirely 
unessential and to disregard it in its most important feature. Mr. 


Hooper then assured the House with regard to section 14, where the 
standard was changed by implication from the double to a single gold 
one, that the reason for this change was that the silver dollar was 
worth $1.03, a mere accidental and temporary fact which afforded no 
sound reason for abandoning the double standard. Subsequent events 
have proved that the option which we then enjoyed of paying in sil- 
ver or gold dollars at pleasure was of the highest importance to the 
American people, and should not have been surrendered. Even if the 
fact as to the premium on the sidver dollar were permanent and as- 
sured, the simple remedy would have been to change the legal rela- 
tion between gold and silver. 

Mr. Hooper also stated that the single gold standard had been 
adopted in Great Britain and most of the European countries, which 
latter statement was certainly not correct. (Congressional Globe, 
second session Forty-second Congress, part 3, page 2308.) 

Mr. Stoughton, who followed ‘Mr. Hooper, repeated the statement 
that the silver dollar was worth, he said, 3} per cent. premium. 
(Page 2309.) 

Mr. KELLEY, who followed Mr. Stoughton, said it was worth 3} per 
cent. (Pages 2311 and 2316.) 

Mr. Potter, of New York, appeared to be the only member, beside 
the movers, who suspected the real character of the bill. He said, 
(page 2310:) 

I confess that the introduction of the bill at such a period (during a suspension 
of specie a excited my suspicion. I was and am ata loss to gather from 


anything I know or can learn that there is any necessity for the adoption of this 
measure now. 


Among the objections he had to the bill was that— 

It provides for the making of changes in the legal-tender coin of the country, 
and for substituting as legal tender coin of only one metal, instead as heretofore 
of two. (Page 2310.) 

Fjnally, he stigmatized the bill as a cover, and tha‘ it was “ gotten 
up to be a cover,” among other things, for the coinage or nickel pieces 
in order to enhance the market value of nickel and benefit the monop- 
olizers of nickel mines and processes. (Page 2312.) 

And the impartial observer at the present time finds it difficult to 
account for the introduction of such a bill when specie payments 
were suspended and unprovided for, unless upon some such ground 
as Mr. Potter suggested, to wit, either the interest of the owners of 
nickel mines at home or that of creditors at home or abroad. 

But of what avail was argument or objection? The discussion was 
cut short by a motion to adjourn, and the discussion was never re- 
newed. The next we hear of the bill is that it was pushed through 
on the 27th May, under a suspension of the rules, without even a 
reading, and that it went tothe Senate. (Page 3883.) There it was 
reported by title on the 28th May, referred by title to the Finance 
Committee on the 29th May, and passed at the following session, 
without, so far as can be ascertained from the Congressional Globe, 
having ever been fully considered. 


CAUSES OF THE RELATION OF 154. 


Turning away from these details to the general history of the rela- 
tive value of the precious metals, the principal, and by far the most 
important fact to be observed, is the remarkable steadiness which this 
relation has shown for over two hundred years. 

The question now arises concerning this constancy in the relation 
in value of gold and silver since the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury: to what is itdue? We have seen that this relation has been 
almost constantly and with slight variation 153. Why has the piv- 
otal point of this relation been just 153? Why not 13, as in the days 
of Herodotus? Why not 12, as in the feudal ages? Why did it not 
fall to 20 when Potosi poured its silver treasures upon the world? In 
short, why did it center at 15}and remain there? A satisfactory an- 
swer to this question cannot fail to be important, because it will af- 
ford a guide which will enable us to compute the probable variation 
of the relation between silver and gold in the future. 

Since the opening of the East Indies and China trade in the early 
part of the seventeenth century the relation of gold and silver in the 
Occident and gold and silver in the Orient became equalized. At the 
same era, also, the Spanish-American silver mines were opened, and 
the use of quicksilver in amalgamating ores discovered, These three 
events changed the pre-existing relations in the whole world. The 
tirst raised the value of silver; the second and third lowered it ; the 
three together placed it at 154, kept it there, and equalized it all over 
the world. The oriental trade continues, the American silver mines 
are still productive, the process of amalgamation is still employed. 
Therefore the conditions of production and consumption are essen- 
tially the same as they have been for over two hundred years. When 
we consult those conditions with the view of determining the cause 
of the relation between gold and silver, we find that the same quan- 
tity of capital, superintendence, labor, or of those commodities nec- 
essary to support capitalists, superintendents, and laborers, as food, 
clothing, shelter, &c., and of materials, such as quicksilver, tools, 
machines, &c., as are, on the average, ee to extract fifteen and 
a half pounds of silver from the earth will only produce one pound of 
gold. This is the average of all countries and of over two hundred 
years of trial. It comes to this at last. This is the boiling down of 
the whole subject. - 

It will, of course, be understood that the several rewards of capi- 
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talists, superintendents, and laborers, in other words, their share of 
production, differs in various countries, and has differed at various 
periods ever since the opening of India and America. So, also, bas 
theefiectiveness of laborers. Hencethereward of each of these classes 
of persons has differed enormously. But, as under the same difficul- 
ties of production—and these have not changed as between the met- 
als during the past two centuries, and are not likely to change in the 
future—the sum total of their contributions to the work has been the 
same, it follows that, as before stated, it is the total outlay of capi- 
tal and labor, applied respectively to gold and silver, that has deter- 
mined the relation of value between them. 

When, at any given time or in any given country, the same outlay 
of capital, labor, materials, &c., that is sufficient to result in the ye 
duction of one pound of gold, if removed from gold and applied to 
silver mining, will produce more than fifteen and one-half pounds of 
silver, the labor, materials, &c., will be removed from the production 
of gold to that of silver. When, at another time or in another place, 
the outlay sufficient to result in the production of fifteen and one- 
half pounds of silver if devoted instead to gold, will produce a frac- 
tion more than one pound of gold, it will, as a matter of course, be 
devoted to gold. The same laborers and the same capital, plant, 
tools, materials, &c., are not always removed from one industry to 
the other. One industry ceases in one place; the other may spring 
up in another place. It amounts to the same thing either way. 
These changes do not occur on the instant; they come about in time. 
When mines cease to be profitable at the long-established relation in 
value of silver and gold—a relation that finds its reflection in the 
prices of the services and commodities necessary to carry on the 
works—they are not abandoned at once, but continued in the hope of 
improvement. If no such improvement occurs they must eventually 
stop, for men will not and cannot go on forever losing money at min- 
ing. 

This, then, is the basic reason for the long-time relation in value of 
silver and gold. The average result of over two hundred years of 
experiment in all parts of the world assures us that fifteen and a 
half pounds of silver and one pound of gold are equivalents, and this 
assurance is as solidly supported in respect of the future as we find 
it in respect of the past. Now that the most remote parts of the 
world are connected by commerce, nothing can weaken it, unless it 
were possible that some very great and peculiar improvement in min- 
ing or the recovery of ores could take place in respect of one metal 
and not of the other. For example, suppose an improved method of 
extracting or recovering gold was devised which was inapplicable to 
silver, then gold wealll be produced more cheaply than now and 
silver would rise in value, or vice versa, in case the improvement could 
be applied to silver and not to geld. 

But this is impossible: first, because the nature and qualities of 
the two metals are so nearly alike that any improvement applicable 
to the extraction or recovery of one must apply also to the other ; 
and, second, because the geological distribution of the two metals is 
such that, in many of the large deposits of the world, they lie to- 
gether in the same matrix. They must therefore be taken out together, 
and the quartz which contains them both, must be crushed, amal- 
gamated, separated, and refined by one and the same process. The 
quartz matrices of the mines of the Sierra Nevadas generally con- 
tain about 1,000 troy grains of gold to every 24,000 grains of silver, 
or about 40 per cent. in value of gold to 60 per cent. in value of sil- 
ver, and the proportion in other great silver mines of the world varies 
from 20 to 50 per cent. in value of gold to that of the two metals com- 
bined. 

Here, then, we have an unalterable reason why all improvements 

in the art of mining the precious metals must apply equally to both 
of them, and also why, indeed, so long as one metal is produced, so 
must be the other. Coupled with that of the relative cost of produc- 
ing them, as ascertained from an experience of several centuries, this 
fact assures us not only that 15} has been the average relation be- 
tween the metals in the past, but also that it will remain the average 
relation throughout the future. 
__ The relation being thus fixed, there are powerful influences to keep 
it there and prevent it from yielding to any temporary vicissitudes, 
however prolonged, in the supply of the two several metals, such, for 
example, as the accidental finding of large alluvial deposits or placers 
of gold, as in the early history of California and Australia. These 
influences are: First, the vast stock of the precious metals already 
in existence in the world; and, second, the steadying action of the 
double standard in the countries where it prevails. 

1 will discuss these two questions in the order named. First, of— 
THE WORLD'S STOCK OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


Estimated stock of the precious metals in coin, plate, §c., in the world at or 
about the various periods 1803, 1848-1853, and 1872. 


| 
Period. | 


° , 
Gold. | Silver. | Total. 


3, 200, 000, 000 
, 000, 000, 000 
, 600, 000, 000 | 


$5, 000, 000, 000 
6, 800, 000, 900 


11, 400, 000, 000 | 


| 











| 


Estimated stock of the precious metals in coin in the occidental or commercial 
world at or about the various periods 1803, 1829-1839, 1848-1853, and 
1872. 


Period. 


Gold. 


Silver. Total. 


$1, 8°0, 000, 000 
1, 800, 000, 000 
2, 500, 000, 000 
3, 600, 000, 000 


| 

| 

} 

$900, 000, 000 
800, 000, 000 
1, 200, 000, 000 

2, 600. 000, 000 | 

| 


$900, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000, 000 
1, 300, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000, 000 


Estimated stock. of the precious metals, chiefly silver, in coin in the oriental 
or transcommercial world at or about the various periods 1803, 1829-39, 
1848-53, and 1872. 

Stock of coin, 

chiefly silver. 
700, 000, 000 
800, 000, 000 
900, 000, 000 

2, 100, 000, 000 


Period. 


The above data are derived from a comparison of Ernest Seyd, 
Wolowski, Jacob, Newmarch, Chevalier, and McCulloch. 


INFLUENCE OF THE STOCK OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


The influence of this stock of the precious metals is perhaps the 
most important feature of this whole subject, and yet, so far as I am 
aware, it has either wholly escaped notice or been referred to with but 
slight appreciation of its consequence. 


STEADYING ACTION OF THE DOUBLE STANDARD, 


The second great influence which tends to keep steady that rela- 
tion of 15} to 1 which the commercial brotherhood of the world and 
the conditions of the productions of the precious metals have prima- 
rily occasioned, is the steady action of the double standard. I can 
best and most briefly exemplify this action by quoting from Profes- 
sor Jevons: 

The prices of commodities do not follow the extreme fluctuations of value of 
both metals as many writers have inconsistently declared. Prices only depend upon 
the course of the metal which 4 to have sunk in value below the legal rates of 
154 to 1, (or whatever else it may be.) Now, if in the accompanying figure we rep- 
resent by the line A the variation of the value of gold as estimated in terms of some 
third commodity, say copper, and by the line B the corresponding variations of the 
value of silver, then superposing these curves, the line C would be the curve ex- 
pressing the extreme fluctuationsof both metals. Now, the standard of value always 
follows the metal which jfalis in value, hence the curve D really shows the course 
of variation of the standard of value. This line undergoes more frequent undula- 
tions than either of the curves of gold or silver, but the fluctuations do not pro- 
ceed to so greatan extent, a point of much greaterimportance. (W. Stanley Jevons 


on “Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” New York. Appleton, 1875, page 
138.) 


= 
‘ 
‘ 


D 


The effect of employing’ the two metals together is to modify the 
action of each. Such dual employment prevents one from rising and 
the other from falling, so that the fluctuations in either “do not 
proceed to so great an extent” as they otherwise would. 


GOLD BY ITSELF NOT A CORRECT MEASURE OF VALUE. 


Money is a measure, as the bushel, the rule, and the scale are meas- 
ures. The bushel measures capacity, the rule extension, the scale 
gravity, while money measures value. All of these measures are ex- 
pensive; expensive to produce, expensive to maintain, expensive to 
preserve. Nor is money by any means the most expensive, it being 


| deemed quite susceptible of demonstration that, compared with the 


services it performs, it costs even less than the others. Yet, expensive 


| as they are, their use must nevertheless be a source of economy to 


mankind or they would certainly not be employed. This employment 
and the economy to which it is due ceases the moment the measnres 
fail of uniformity, detiniteness, precision, exactness, and steadiness, 


| for it is in their excellence in these respects that their whole utility 


resides. 
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The discordance of moneys, weights, and measures has probably | 
been in all ages one of the first and greatest obstacles which the | 
world’s commerce had to overcome, and even the progress of local | 


commerce has had to wait upon uniformity in this respect. Indefinite 
and unprecise measures are an intolerable evil which men avoid even 
at the expense of much that is desirable. 

What, then, shall be said of measures that are not only discordant 
and unprecise, but fluctuating also?’ What would be said of a bushel 
that alternately contracted and expanded, and contracted more than 
it expanded ; of a rule of elastic rubber, or a pair of scales with a 
shifting fulerum? And what shall be said of a fluctuating measure 
of value? 

Yet this is what money is, if gold be regarded to the exclusion of 
silver. 

To be convinced of this it is only necessary to consider the statis- 
tics of the precious metals which have just been adduced. 

From these tables it will be observed that since nearly the begin- 
ning of the present century the stock of coin in the commercial world 
hasexactly doubled; that is to say, it has increased from $1,800,000,000 
to $3,600,000,000, an increase that very closely corresponds with popn- 
lation—the population of the occidental world having been 180,000,000 
in 1810 and 360,000,000 in 1875. (Essay in New York Independent, 
March 11, 1875.) Taking both of the precious metals together, the 
stock of coin has been as nearly as possible $10 per capita of popula- 
tion ateach of the four dates mentioned since the beginning of the 
present century. 

At these periods at least, and we have the data for no others, the 
measure in the commercial world has been apparently unvarying, and 
this appearance has deceived many writers on the subject; but it is 
by no means true, 

The effective measure of value is not the whole stock of coin, but 
that portion of it which the law permits to be tendered for the pay- 
ment of debts. To this should be added the paper substitutes which 
are from time to time temporarily satalanel and accepted for the 
purpose of large payments, and which fluctuate in volume with the 
vicissitudes of credit and the adoption, transitory operation, and 
eventual failure of legislative expedients.* The balance of coin or 
credit no more form a part of the measure of value than do the prec- 
ious metals when locked up in the form of a plate. Now, how much 
the legal-tender coin and substitutes of the commercial world 
amounted to at the various dates given is difficult to estimate. An 
effort in this direction will, however, be made. 


ESTIMATE OF THE EFFECTIVE MEASURE OF VALUE IN 1803. 


In 1803, either the single silver or the double standard prevailed in 
all the occidental countries and, except in England, where gold was 
erroneously overvalued and silver degraded, it was fixed in those coun- 
tries at such a relation and the coinage of the pieces so arranged (I 
do not remember having heard of any silver piece heavier than that 
of two German thalers) as to permit of the employment of nearly the 
whole mass of silver and gold coin then in the Occident. There was 
some legal-tender paper or bank paper afloat, notably in England and 
Russia, which brought the whole amount up to, say $2,000,000,000, 
with a ratio of activity, let us assume, of 1. 

ESTIMATE OF THE EFFECTIVE MEASURE OF VALUE IN 1872. 

In 1872 a single gold standard existed in Great Britain ; a restricted 
double standard in the Latin countries; a single silver standard in 
other European countries; a disused double standard in the United 
States, and legal-tender paper notes in many of these countries. The 
sum of all these currencies might amount to $4,000,000,000, with a 
ratio of activity of, say 2, making $8,000,000,000 in 1572, with a pop- 
ulation of 360,000,000, or $22 per capita, as against $2,000,000,000 in 
1803, with a population of 180,000,000, or $11 per capita. The effective 
measure of value in the occidental world has, therefore, doubled since 
the beginning of this century. 

As it is worth while to ascertain, if possible, how we may obtain a 
least varying measure of value for the world it becomes necessary for 
this purpose to turn from the statistics of the occidental world to 
those of the whole world. 


THE WORLD'S STOCK OF COIN AND POPULATION. 

Assuming that without royal, seigniorial, or legislative interference, 
the relation of the mass of private credit current for money, to the 
mass of money, would be constant, let us confine our observation to 
the stock of metal money in the world. In 1803, with a population of, 
say 900,000,000, it was $2,500,000,000; in 1829, with a population of, 
say 1,000,000,000, it was $2,600,000,000 ; in 184853, with a population 
of, say 1,100,000,000, it was $3,400,000,000 ; and in 1872, with a popu- 
lation of, say 1,200,000,000,t it was $5,700,000,000. 


*If legislation were wholly removed from the subject of money except to an- 
nounce and fix the relation of the metals from time to time, and generally as to 
police functions, we would have both the metals in circulation plus an amount of 
ree bank paper which would bear an almost constant relation to the sum of the 
metals. The measure of value in such case would be easy to ascertain; as it is, 
nothing is more difficult. 


t Behm and Wagner sum up the population of the world for 1872 at 1,391,000,000, 
but in this they include China at 446,000,000. There is no authority for this ex- 
travagant figure besides that of the Chinese mandarin’s communication to Lord 
Macartney in 1795. Lt was therein stated at 333,000,000, which was probably excess- 
ive by more than one-half. Consult the numerous and much more reliable estimates 
in Malte-Brun’s Geography 


SWELLING OF THE MRASURE OF VALUE SINCE 1803. 


These fignres give an average of coin per capita throughout thy 
world amounting to $2.83, $2.60, $3.09, and $4.75, at the respective 
periods named. If the assumptions of population here employed ary 
admitted to be even approximately correct, then, even without reck- 
oning greater activity of money now than formerly, it would follow 
that there has been no more fixedness in the relation of the world’s 
coin and population than there has been in that of the effective meas- 
ure of value and population of the Occident. They have both don- 
bled, or about doubled, since the beginning of the century—doubled 
per capita of population. The coin of the world per capita and the ef- 
fective measure of value of the Occident per capita (i. e., the coin and 
circulating credit of the Occident combined) have both doubled. 

What has caused this doubling, this unsteadiness of the measure 
of value? Has it been due to diminution in the population of the 
world? No. We know that the population of the occidental world 
has more than doubled since the beginning of the century, while the 
figures assumed for the oriental world exhibit a very small increase, 
(Japan increases very slightly. As to India and China, they are 
probably stationary.) 

Has it been due to superabundance in the stock of silver? No. 
That stock was $1,600,000,000 in 1803 ; $1,800,000,000 in 1829; $2,200,. 
000,000 in 1848, and $3,100,000,000 in 1872. Its ratio to population has 
been, as the ratio of money to population always should be, a slightly 
increasing one; but the relation has been substantially constant. 


THE MEASURE OF VALUE SWOLLEN BY GOLD. 


The swelling of the measure of value has been due to an enormous 
increase in the stock of gold. This amounted to $1,800,000,000 in 
1803, and twenty-six years afterward it had not increased. During 
the next nineteen years it increased 50 per cent., and during the fol- 
lowing twenty-four years it increased 116 per cent. over the previous 
increase. In 1848 it was $1,200,000,000, in 1872 it was $2,600,000,000 ; 
by the end of the present century it will probably have fallen again 
to $2,200,000,000, perhaps to $2,000,000,000. So much for a metal 
which depends upon placer mining for its chief supplies. 

This is the steady and unvarying measure of value to which the 
advocates of the single gold standard would commit us! 

So far as steadiness is concerned, and irrespective of all other con- 
siderations, gold does not deserve to be used as money at all, and the 
old nations of Asia, who tried this metal more than thirty centuries 
ago, appear to have long since come to this conclusion; but the grad- 
ual increase of the mass of silver and the weight of the coins, to- 
gether with the fact that gold frequently occurs with silver in the 
same matrix, give a place to gold which the unsteadiness of its sup- 
ply would otherwise deny to it, 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER SEPARATELY. 


The validity of the statistics which have been quoted rests upon 
authorities—Wolowski, Seyd, Chevalier, McCulloch, and Jacob— 
whom the reading world has thus far been satisfied to accept as safe 
guides. The important and conclusive deductions drawn from them 
are, however, not without an amplitude of other support. They are 
to be drawn also from the statistics of the annual production of the 
precious metals, the validity of which will admit of but little ques- 
tion. 


Estimated annual production of the precious metals throughout the entire 
world (exclusive of India, China, and Japan") at various periods during 
the nineteenth century. Sums in millions of dollars and tenths. 


Authority. 


| 
Period. | Gold. | Silver. 


§ Phillips. 

Birkmyre. 

25.0 | Estimate based on McCalloch.t 
7 | MeCulloch’s Dic. of Commerce. 

Westminster Review, January, 1876. 

McCulloch. 

Westminster Review, January, 1876. 

Journal des Economistes, March, 1876. 

Westminster Review, January, 1876. 

Journal des Economistes. 

Blake. 

Whitney, by countries, App. Cycl., XV, 53, 
new edition. 

Journal des Economistes. 

Ibid. 

Toid. 

Ibid. 

MeCulloch. 

Journal des Economistes. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Soetbeer. 

Journal des Economistes. 

Thid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Blake for gold, 1867; Phillips for silver, 1865 

Journal des Economistes. 

Blake, by countries, App. Cycl., XV, 53, ne® 
edition. 

Journal des Economistes. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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Estimated annual production, §c.—Continued. 


Pure : : 
Period.| Gold. | Silver. | Total. Authority. 


Tat 








167.5 | Thbid. 
177. Ibid. 


1870 | 116 | 
168 Ibid. 
| 


wil | 116.5) 
1872 
1873 
1273 
1874 
1375 


1875 


On 


‘ 


OL. 5 
: 173. Ibid. 

179. ¢ Ibid. for gold, App. Cycl. for silver. 
142 Journal des Ecouomistes. 

Thid. 

Estimate.]] 


| 

} 103.5 
| 103, 

| 90.5 | 
|} 97.5 | 
} 118, 


woeoouw 


~ 


ow 


159. 
190, 


ovcouncwew 


1. 
1 

5 
v. 
6. 
l 

2 
2. 


3D 3-34) 


= 


*No mines in India. ¢McCallochin Encye. Brit.. Ed. 1858, page 470.) Gold mines 
in China, bat not worked (472) for the reason, according to Sir R. Murchison, that it 
woud conflict with Chinese theory relative to maintaining “ balance of the circulat- 
ing medium 
Semen, _ in 1854, at $30,000,000 a year, but this is evidently too high. Whitney 
estimates the gold product of all Southern Asia at $600,000 a year. Perhaps, in view 
of Newmarch’s statement, (Tooke, vi, 724,) that the specie (coin, trinkets, &c.) in 
India amounts te £400,000,000, of which say one-half is in coin, and allowing same for 
China and Japan, total coin in Southern Asia $2,000,000, 000—the annual product of 
Southern Asia may be approximately as follows: Silver 29, gold 1, total 30. Al- 

Ww 
this amount to keep up thestock, while European and American supplies would be 
needed for the arts and to make provision for increasing population. Adding these 
gums to the above estimate for 1874 we have the following grand total annual pro- 
duction for the entire world—sums in millions of dollars: 


j 

| ~_ 

| Gold. | Silver. 
| 


1874. Total. 


The world exclusive of Southern Asia..........-..-----+ | 
Southern Asia | 


90.5 
1.0 | 


|} 9L5 100. 5 
| 


7L.5 
20.0 


162. 0 
30.0 


192. 0 


tEstimated by Raymond (Report of 1875) 15 gold and 40 silver; but this esti- 
Phillips gives de- | 


mate, though not very wide of the mark, is without authority. 
tails by countries. 

+ McCulloch states (and in this he agrees with all other authors) that the lowest 
point of production was reached in 1829. He states that Mexico and South Amer 
ica together only produced of both metals $20,000,000, chietly silver, and that very 
little was elsewhere produced. Allowing $5,000,000 for what was elsewhere pro- 
dneed, crediting that $5,000,000 to silver, and allowing one-fourth of the American 
product to have been in gold, (which exceeds the ee estimated by Jacob for 
the same period,) I accord to silver $20,000,000 and to gold $5,060,000. 


without authority. Birkmyre gives details by countries for 31.5 silver. 


|For about this date DeBow, ii, 558, gives $131,500,000, gold and silver, as fol- 


lows : 


California. ... .cccce ccccceccccccccnccccccccccss cevccesccccescccnscesees 214,500,000 | 


Lrazil... 
Russia 
Great Britain, (silver) 


7,000,000 
3,350,000 
50,000 
1,400,000 
$131,500,000 
Phillips gives details for 43.8 silver. (App. Cyc., xv, 53.) 
§ The French estimate is considered to be at least $10,000,000 too low for silver. 


Silver in the United States for 1875 was $25,000,000 more than in 1868. ‘The French 
estimate is also believed to be too low for gold. 


Taking silver by itself, we find that the annual production of the 
occidental world has but little more than kept pace with population. 
It was $35,000,000 a year at about the beginning of the century; it 
was $72,000,000 a year in 1875. The statistics of its anual produc- 
tion are characterized by the same steadiness that distinguishes its 
place in the circulation. If gentlemen want details, they can have 
themcountry by country. There is no guess-work here; we are stand- 
ing upon solid rock. 

Turning to gold, we find that the annual production has veried 
enormously. It was $13,000,000 a year in 1201; fell to perhaps not over 
$5,000,000 in 1829; rose to $182,500,000 in 1852; fell to $107,000,000 in 
1863; rose to $130,000,000 in 1865, and fell to $97,500,000 in 1875, and 
with a downward tendency. 

And yet this wildly fluctuating, ruinously unsteady metal is what 
the fledgelings of political economy, the charlatans of monetary cen- 


ventions, and the numerous other dupes of Lombard street would | 


divorce from its natural complement, silver, and have for a sole stand- 
ard of value. As well have the rack for a measure. It has often 
served that purpose, only the thing that it measured was not value, 
but human endurance, and thatseems to be about all that gold by 
itself is capable of measuring. Thirteen million dollars a year in 
1801; $5,000,000 in 1829; $182,000,000 in 1852; $97,500,000 in 1875. A 
wonderful measure of value indeed! 

Let us suppose for a moment that silver had been demonetized by 
the entire commercial world at the same time that England demone- 
tized it, to wit, in 1816, and the commerce, the business, and the vested 
luterests, the daily labor and the time contracts of society left to ad- 
just themselves in the course of twenty-six years (from 1803 to 1829) 
from a measure of $1,800,000,000 of gold and silver coin to one of, 
sy, $700,000,000 or $800,000,000 of gold coin. Recollect that even as 
it was, the whole of that period was one of bankruptcies and couvul- 
sions. Now, let me ask what it would have been had the evil been 
aggravated by the adoption of such a gigantic blunder as England 
set up in 1816 for the imitation of mankind ? 

We are upon the eve of another era of the same character. The 


Otreschoff estimated total yield of precions metals in China, India, | 


ing |} per cent. per annum for wear and loss of coin, it would oe at least | 


§ Estimated by Raymond at 43 gold and 39 silver; but wide of the mark and | 


annual supply of gold has reached its culmination. 


7 The supplies of 
gold are falling off. The river-beds of California and Australia have 


been washed; the surface gold has been secured; the quartz mines 
have measurably used up the paying ore; the water-line has been 
touched, and below it are only those sulphurets which as yet have 
not been successfully treated. Beware foreign influence! Beware 
the example of England! Beware England’s fatal blunder of 1816! 
Beware the ruinous effects that followed close upon its heels! The 
causes of the bankruptcies of 1273, 1874, 1875, and 1876 may lie in 
deeper waters than the shallow stream which commenced to flow in 
October, 1873. They may lie in the shrinkage of gold—that gold 
which the ill-considered act of 1873 made the sole measure of values 
and the sole arbiter of fortunes in the United States. 
For the purpose of testing by comparison the efficiency of gold as 
a measure of values, let us suppose again that gold was the sole legal- 
tender money of the commercial world in 1848. Will gentlemen at- 
tempt to deny that the stock of this metal in the coins of the com- 
mercial world more than doubled between that date and 1867? If 
this fact be admitted, must it not be perceived that, with gold as the 
sole standard of value, prices would have more than doubled during 
the course of these nineteen years, and that with such a great and 
| sudden enhancement of prices the worth of all vested interests, the 
relations of all contracts, the entire distribution of wealth, would 
have been seriously atfected? The widow and the orphan, left with 
a comfortable competence in 1848, might have had to eke out a scanty 
living in 1867; the lessor of 1348 might have been glad to abandon 
his property rather than pay the taxes and charges of 1867; the rich 
| would have become undeservedly poor, and the poor undeservedly 
! 
| 


rich—a very equitable arrangement, according to some minds, and I 

confess I am not wholly unbiased that way myself; but I do not for- 
| get that I am now addressing the official successors of the authors of 
the act of 1873. 

Observe, too, the effect which the enormons folly of demonetizing 
silver in certain states of Europe and in the United States has had 
upon the currency of Asia. If these statistics have even approxi- 
mate worth, and there is no reason to subject them to the slightest 
suspicion of incorrectness, for they rest upon numerous authorities 
who derived their data from widely different sources, it will be seen 
that the currency of Asia has more than doubled since 1848, and prob- 
ably chiefly since 1862. This currency is estimated to have amounted 
| to $700,000,000 in 1803, $900,000,000 in 184%, and $2,100,000,000 in 1872, 

chiefly in silver. So far as we know and are led to believe, from the 
| character and institutions of the peoples of these countries, there 

was little or no increase at all in their numbers up to 1862, if, indeed, 
there has been any since that date. The increase of their circulating 
medium has, therefore, been almost absolute, and it must have had 
the effect of enhancing the present level of prices in those countrics 
three times more than that of 1803. 

No wonder that Mr. Secretary Bristow advises Congress that the 
abolition of our import duty upon tea has failed to cheapen the price 
of that article. Why we should have contributed, as we did con- 
tribute, by the suspension act of 1862 and the demonetization act of 
1873, to triple the specie prices of everything we have had and shall 
have to buy from China, Japan, and the East Indies wholly sur- 
passes the understanding. To men of plain minds it seems to have 
been the most stupendous folly. 


APOLOGIES FOR SUBSIDIARY COINAGE. 


To these grave charges about tripling prices in Asia there has been 

a weak and ill-considered reply, to the effect that while England and 
| her subservient imitators on the continent of Europe and in this coun- 
try have demonetized silver as a legal tender for the payment of debts, 
that metal has nevertheless been allowed to remain in the form of 
| base coin for fractional currency or small change. It seems to have 
been forgotten that base or token money can only circulate to a small 
amount. For example, if gold and silver were now equally legal 
| tender in Great Britain, as they were previous to 1717, a large pro- 
ortion, perhaps one-half, of the whole amount of money now in the 
Linnie, which is estimated at $575,000,000, (plus $5,000,000 of cop- 
per,) would be of silver, which at the present moment is the cheaper 
metal at the relation of 154. In France, in 1860, where the double 
standard prevailed, and when gold was the cheaper metal at the legal 
relation of 154, a large portion of the entire metallic currency was of 
gold, (Seyd.) But instead of the currency of England being entirely 
of silver, at the present time there are in that country $500,000,000 of 
gold and only $75,000,000 of silver (tokens) in circulation, (Jevons.) 
This result is due to the demonetization of silver, and from this cause 
some $200,000,000 of silver, which would otherwise hold place in the 
| money of that country, have either been melted up or exported; re- 
duced either to plate or shipped to Asia. In the one case, lost almost 
irretrievably to civilization, so far as its agency in measuring values 
and stimulating industry is concerned; in the other, gone to help add 
to the strength and commercial resources of a semi-barbarous world. 
But far more important than this is the consideration that the sub- 
stance of which coins are made and the substance of which the stand- 
ard is composed are altogether different matters. The coins of a coun- 
try may be made of gold or silver; yet if wheat were made the standard 
of value, that is to say, if the coins were payable on demand in wheat, 
the prices of other commodities would fluctuate, not with the vicis- 
| situdes of coinage, nor even of the stock and production of the pre- 
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cious metals, but with those of the stock and production of wheat. | 
Coins of this character would merely be tokens, promises to pay 
(wheat) stamped on gold or silver; of this character are the silver | 
coins of England, and the silver half-dollars, quarters, and dimes of | 
the United States. They are mere tokens, and, except at times when | 
they rose in value (in the standard) so as to be worth melting or ex- 
porting, the metal of which they were composed would practically be 
demonetized. 
SUBSIDIARY COINAGE NOT WHAT 18 WANTED. 

It is not merely urged by the advocates of the double standard that 
silver should have that subordinate place in the currency which is 
the utmost that can be filled by a token coinage, and which could be 
filled to a certain extent as well by any baser metal, or even, perhaps, 
by paper; it is not merely asked that silver shall be granted the same 
sort of recognition that is vouchsafed in social life to a menial. It is 
demanded that it shall be accorded the same rank in which gold has 
been maintained; the rank to which the great place of silver in the 
coins of the world, its universal distribution and appreciation, its 
ample and steady supply, its twin-birth, its utility and adaptability, 
and its worth as a measure of value, entitle it. With a double stand- 
ard wisely fixed, all the moderately large payments would be made 
in gold and all the smaller ones in silver, just as for moderately large 
quantities of liquids the oaken hogshead is employed and for smaller 
ones the tin gallon. By forcibly interdicting oak, you might compel 
hogsheads to be measured by the tin gallon, just as by interdicting 
tin you might force gallons to be measured by the oaken hogshead. 
What is demanded for silver is that it shall be left free to assume its 
own rank in the currency, so that whenever it temporarily becomes 
the cheaper metal at the average relation to gold, it may for the time 
possess that same influence in modifying the measure of value that 
has been always so zealously accorded to it when it became the dearer, 

THE FLUCTUATIONS IN GOLD DUE CHIEFLY TO PLACER MINING. 

It will not do to rejoin to this that the probabilities of gold again 
becoming the metal in more plentifal supply are remote. Even if 
true, this reply would confess the very selfishness of the champions 
of the gold standard which they have been so solicitous to conceal in 
the solemnity of their monetary conventions and the surreptitious 
character of their measures of legislation. But it is not true. Al- 
though at the present time the annual supplies of gold are falling 
off, it is impossible to predict how long this movement may last. 
While silver is essentially the product of industry and enterprise, 
gold is largely that of adventure and chance. This results from the 
physical fact that the last-named metal is nearly always found in 
alluvial aapowte or placers, and it is from these sources that the bulk 
of the world’s stock of gold has been obtained; this is never the 
case with silver. 

GOLD AT PRESENT CHIEFLY A BRITISH PRODUCT. 

These facts bring under our consideration another important mat- 
ter in connection with the history of the precious metals separately. 
It is this: that at the present time and for the main part the supplies 
of gold to the world are chiefly from British countrics or countries 
subject to British domination. The following table will illustrate 
this very significant statement: 

Lstimated annual gold product of the world at latest dates for which the 
statistics are attainable in the various official reports. 

The United States, 1875. . 

Australia, &c., 1872 .... 

British Columbia 

Canada and Nova Scot 


$26, 000, 000 
. $58, 090, 000 
2, 000, 000 
500, 000 
1, 500, 000 


Total British 
Balance of the world 


Total of the world ; 
Proportion of the world’s production from British possessions, (per cent.) 


From this table it will be observed that of the $118,000,000 which 
represent the annual gold product of the world 524 per cent. was ob- 
tained in countries over which the British flag waved or which were 
subject to British domination. 

Is this, then, the secret of British plutocratical solicitude for the 
single gold standard? Is it not only that the people of Great Britain 
shall have the rewards of their labor measured by this diminishing 
measure, Which is to be held tightly grasped in the monopolizing and 
cruel hands of their plutocratic lords, but that the labor of the entire 
civilized world shall be measured by it also? For one, I reply to this, 
never! And when this subject shall be fully understood by the 
American people, the reply that I now make should echo and rever- 
berate throughout the whole length and breadth of this great land. 
Never ought we, never will we, submis to have our labor and enter- 
prise measured by a standard subject to the manipulation and pleas- 
ure of a foreign nation, and of a class hostile to the genius of our 
institutions. 

THE DOUBLE STANDARD FOR THE UNITED STATES. 

Hitherto the double standard has been alluded to with reference to 
its great superiority as a measure of value for the exchanges of the 
world. I now propose to treat it solely or chiefly with reference to 
the affairs of the United States. 

Many of the considerations adverted to in connection with its 
superiority as a measure of value for all nations apply with equal, 


| itulated they are mainly as follows: 
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and sometimes more than equal, force to this nation. Briefly recap- 

The convenience of employing gold for moderately large payments 
and of silver for smaller ones induces both metals to be employed as 
money, Whether one or the other, or both or neither, are made the 
standard of value, The violent aberrations in the annual supplies of 
gold, the steadiness of silver, the often deficient and sometimes ex- 
cessive supplies of the one, and the always ample supplies of the other, 
forbid us to rely upon one as a standard of value to the exclusion of 
the other, and particularly when that one is gold. And this objec- 
tion to gold as the sole standard of value obtains additional force at 
a time like the present, when its annual supply is diminishing every 
year, its distribution throughout the world is narrowing, and its 
production is at the mercy of the arms and legislation of a single 
powerful nation, and a class hostile to the growth and prosperity of 
republican communities. ; 

Another basic consideration is the stock of precious metals in pos- 
session of the world, the product of many centuries of toil, abstinence, 
contention, suffering, and sacrifice. It is this stock which measures 
prices. Nearly one-half of it consists of silver. To demonetize this 
half will reduce all prices one-half and convulse every country in 
the world, except those which may refuse to take dart in such de- 
monetization. 

Beyond these considerations, however, there are others which apply 
with peculiar force to the present time and to our own country. 
These will be treated in their proper order. ; 


EFFECTS UPON THE DEBTOR AND CREDITOR CLASSES. 

First, with regard to the effect of the standard on the debtor and 
creditor classes. 

At the outset let it be premised, to the great honor and glory of our 
country, that in the sense in which the term is used in England we 
have no debtor and creditor classes. Notwithstanding the tendency 
of the national debt and of the other financial sears which the recent 
great civil conflict has left upon the war-worn features of the nation, 
we have no permanent debtors and creditors. The man who is a 
debtor to-day becomes a creditor to-morrow, and the creditor of to- 
morrow becomes the debtor of next day after to-morrow. Weare all 
in the same boat in this country; all struggling, toiling, rieking, win- 
ning, or losing. There are no hereditary privileges, no entailed es- 
tates, no permanently vested interests. Misadventure, death, unex- 
pected legislation, in a word, a thousand agencies are continually at 
work to redistribute wealth and redistribute poverty ; while a free 
soil, boundless natural resources, thoroughly diffused and abundant 
education, and a universal spirit of enterprise, contribute to increase 
our stock of wealth; so that while the gifts of fortune are being con- 
tinually redistributed, those of intelligence and industry, which aro 
always fairly distributed at the outset, are being added to them—an 
equalizing reservoir with a primarily equalized and always-rising 
level. 

Therefore, the remarks which will now be devoted to the consid- 
eration of the respective equities of the debtor and creditor classes 
will apply with far less cogency to the affairs of this country than to 
those of any other. 

It was not complained by the debtor class, when the act of 1273 
was passed, that it would tend to favor the interests of the creditor 
class, as it undoubtedly did. Why was nocomplaint made? Because 
the act was so drawn that it apparently related only to the technical 
regulation of the mints; and gave no notice, either from its title or 
its text, that that far graver measure, a change of the standard of 
value, was proposed. There is no mention of the term “standard of 
value” in the act; there is not even mention made of the silver legal- 
tender dollar which the act abolished. None but those fully convers- 
ant with the history of our legislation upon the subject of money, 
none but those who were familiar with the details and principles of 
the long-forgotten act of 1792 and subsequent legislation, could have 
understood the full purport of the important changes of legislation 
which the passage of the act of 1873 involved. 

Moreover, specie payments had been suspended for eleven years, 
nor for more than two years afterward was there any provision made 
for resumption; and resumption appeared so far off in 1872—that is 
to say, at the time the demonetization act was introduced iuto Con- 
gress—that the effects of demonetization, coupled with those of re- 
sumption, were not realized or anticipated. Thasilver dollar had not 
been coined at our mints for many years, and during the fall of gold 
subsequent to 1848 had gone out of circulation, except for the pay- 
ment of ground-rents in Philadelphia and elsewhere, and for the pur- 
poses of the Asiatic trade. The demonetization of the silver dollar 
at such a period was, like a stab in the dark, unexpected, unseen, and 
not to be felt until too late to be averted. 

There was, therefore, no notice to the debtor class, who are always 
the poorer class, and therefore the more numerous and widespread, 
the least organized, the least protected by the law, the least courted by 
ambition or favored by power. 

In the absence of such complaint from the debtors in 1873, in the 
absence of any notice which was practically accessible to them of the 
supernal importance of the change proposed, what right would now 
the creditor class possess to object to the rehabilitation and restora- 
tion of the double standard? Clearly rone whatever. 

1 do not speak now of the creditors of the Government, whose 
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status in respect of the coin in which their claims are to be paid is 
not proposed to be discussed; I speak of creditors generally. In 
view of the concealed effects of the demonetization act of 1873, in 


view of the fact that resumption was not provided for until 1875, in | 


view of the utter absence of complaint from the debtor class when 
the demonetization act was passed, what right, or even shadow of 
right, has any class of creditors now to object to the monetization of 
the silver dollar? The demonetization act was not passed at their 
solicitation any more than it was passed with the knowledge 
or concurrence of the debtors. It was not a contract between the 
Government and the people. It was a mere caprice of legislation, 
which could be undone, which in deference to public policy and jus- 
tice should be undone, and which, under our organic Jaw as I hope 
presently to show, which raises the double standard far above the 
province of legislation, must be undone, 

But putting all this aside and looking at the question purely as an 
economical aud political one, and without reference either to its mer- 
its or its history, both of which so emphatically decide in favor of the 
double standard, let us see which class it is that, when benefits or ad- 
vantages are to be dispensed, a wise and particularly a republican 
Government should favor. 

Is it the creditor class, who consist to some extent of capitalists 
whose estates were hereditary, and of others whose estates were the re- 
sult of chance, unexpected death, unlooked-for legislation, or extraor- 
dinary and unforeseeable events? Is it the creditor class, whose 
garnered capital represents the results of past labor, perhaps of that 
of the serf, the slave, the overworked, browbeaten, fagged, and fam- 
ished victim of toil? Is it the creditor class, who are always allied 
to an ellete conservatism, out of which spring caste and aristocracy 
und feudal privileges and every other odious form of power, to whom 
legislative favors shall be granted? Is it the creditor class, who least 
stand in need of such favors or advantages ? 

To whom shall legislation dispense what small favors it may have 
to bestow in a country so free and republican as this? Shall it be to 
the class whose tendencies | have depicted or to the debtor class, to 
the poor, the needy, the temporarily depressed, the cast-down, the 
struggling, the toiling, the enterprising, the active, the aspiring, the 
ever hopetal ? 

Shall the favors of legislation be granted to those who ask for them 
and fawn andintrigue for them, or to those who never ask, nor fawn, 
nor intrigue? 

Shall they be granted to those whom we here in Congress do not 
represent, or to those whom we do? 

Shall they be awarded to the many whose servants we are, or to the 
few whose servants we are not? For remember that this is a Gov- 
ernment based upon numbers and not upon wealth, and that the 
States and Commonwealths which are represented in this Chamber 
are also based upon the principle of numbers, of the greatest good 
to the greatest number, 

It there are favors tu be accorded, let the people have them. It is 
upon their prosperity and welfare that this country, nay the entire 
world, essentially depends for its advancement; not upon the patron- 
aye ot a class. 

NO ADVANTAGES TO BE GAINED BY EITHER CLASS. 

But I deny that there are any favors or advantages to be granted by 
a return to the double standard. A single standard confers advan- 
tages, advantages to the few, while a double standard divides and dis- 
tributes advantages. This is fully illustrated by Professor Jevon’s 
diagram. The double standard both gives and takes. It strikes a 
medium between the metals, although but one of them may chiefly be 
employed in the currency and that the one of temporarily the lesser 
purchasing power. There isno practical difference between its eflects 
and those which would flow from the adoption of a single metal which 


is adhered to as the standard forever, a metal which is always in as | 


sufficient supply and as widely distributed and largely held as now 
are both the metals combined, provided such a metal could be found. 
And whatever infinitessimally small difference there is, whatever poor 
crumb of advantage the restoration of the double standard would 
afford to the debtor class, it bears no comparison at all with the full 
ration, the stutfed loaf of advantage, which the continuation of the 


single gold standard is destined to confer upon the creditor class | 


while the annual supplies of gold are diminishing in quantity. What- 
ever advantage there was in the double standard, if it was worth the 
planning of one class to destroy it, it is due to the interests of the 
other and the welfare of the nation to restore it. 

Moreover, and from a higher point of view, it is in the long run 
really to the interest of the creditor class, as well as of that larger 
class who are neither creditors nor debtors, for us to restore the donble 
standard. It is tothe interest of honor, of virtue, of religion, of good- 
will to all men and peace upon earth. It will tend to save the debtor 
from despair and the resources which despair invites ; from dishonest 
bankruptey, from flight, from the sequestration of property, from its 
malicious and revengeful destruction, from popular agitation, agra- 
rian disturbances, and revolution, and from recourse to “interchange- 
able bonds” or other covert forms of repudiation. 

I have said that the practical effects of the double standard would 
be like that of a single metal which is adhered to forever. I meant 
by this that a single metal adhered to forever would have its ups as 
well as downs, as England has had with gold since 1816. Lt was 
down with the people of that country until about the year 1832 or 





| as it 





1237, then slowly up until 1248, then rapidly up until 1855, and since 
that year slowly down. With a donblestandard England would have 
had fewer of these vicissitudes; with the restoration of our double 
standard we shall have fewer of them than otherwise. These vicis- 
situdes are clearly traceable to those disturbances of the double 
standard which commenced in 1216. They are still unsettled. With 
their settlement, with the return of nations to that dual employment 
of gold and silver which was never interrupted until England saw 
fit to interrupt it, will doubtless return that era of monetary ease 
and serenity which characterized the last century, during which the 
Bank-of-England rate scarcely varied one-half of 1 per cent. Bank 
panics and financial revulsions will disappear, and possibly also the 
thousand and one mad schemes of irredeemable paper which neces- 


| sity and despair have driven men to entertain, 


But asingle standard adhered to forever is something that even 
were a steady enough and otherwise suitable metal obtainable for the 
purpose, which is absolutely denied, is not to be looked for. It is 
true that England adhered to gold all through that period so trying 
to her plutocratical rulers from 1848 to 1865, but if was not without 
having often been on the point of abolishing it and resorting to some 
substance for money the supplies of which did not inerease so rapidly. 
The propositions of Cobden and some of the other writers I have 
quoted in favor of adopting wheat, &c., as standards of value sufli- 
ciently attest the alarm of the ruling classes. But fortunately for the 
people of England the popular sufferings of the previous period from 
1816 to 1830, when gold was yearly diminishing in supply, had gone 
farenongh to produce the reaction which the short-sighted and selfish 


adoption of the gold standard so richly merited. A stern remembrance 


| of these sufferings was abroad in the land, and forbade any further 


tampering with the standard. The people said in effect, said it in 
the chartist and the anti-corn law and the reform contentions, “It was 
your turn a while since; it is ours now. Stand back, and let’s have 
fair play!” The yeomanry of England had arisen from its pauper 
grave, and the voice of power trembled and was hushed in its presence. 

While these circumstances forbade the desertion of that standard 
which the plutocracy of 1816 had set up for itself, there is no assur- 
ance that they would not again be evoked to prevent a change of the 
standard from gold to silver should the latter once more become the 
dearer metal. The plutocracy of England found strong enough ar- 
guments to change the standard from the double to the single and 
from silver to gold. The plutocracies of the continental countries 
have changed from one metal to the other whenever it suited, or they 
fancied it suited, their present interest most. Neither, with the in- 
creasing advantages and power which the retention of the gold stand- 


ard would confer upon our rising and promising regiments of pluto- 
crats, would this class fail to make similar attempts in thés country, 
and particularly if the easy success they met with in 1873 is suffered 


tostand unrebuked. In effect, the standard would be changed when- 
ever there oceurred a marked change in the value of the metals. 

We should have a donble standard, indeed; only, instead of stand- 
ing upon two supports, it would rest uponone. Instead of having its 
center of gravity always midway between its supports, it would have 
one that rocked to and fro, and at every oscillation tore away a por- 
tion of those foundations of equity upon which alone republican in- 
stitutions and republican government may permanently rest. 


RESORT TO A GOLD STANDARD INEVITABLY INVITES PAPER INFLATIONS. 


An extremely important consideration has been adverted to and de- 
mandssome elaboration. Itisthis: thatany attempt by forceof law to 
substitute gold forsilverin the money ofacountry, atatime when gold is 
becoming scarcer, either absolutely orrelatively as tosilver, mustsurely 
result in producing paper inflations. Paper notes, either representa- 
tive or unrepresentative, are sure to be issued as substitutes for gold 
becomes searce. Any attempt to artificially enhance the pur- 
chasing power of gold, either by demongizing or partly demonctiz- 


| ing silver—and the act of 1573 is of this natne—is certain to invite or 


prolong the issuance of paper notes. By artificially enhancing the 
purchasing power of gold the profits arising from the issnance of pa- 
per notes are enhanced, and the pressure on the part of banks and 
individuals to obtain authority to issue them, if indeed the decline 
of prices and consequent stagnation of industry do not induce the 
Govermnent itself to issue them, will become too great to be success- 
fnily resisted. This authority once obtained, or this power once ex- 
ercised, it always proceeds toextremes. Neither reason nor prudence 
sets a limit to the emission of paper notes; the emission usually con- 
tinues until it ends in general bankruptey. 

This, then, is what the purblind, short-sighted advocates of a single 
metal, when both metals together are barely more than sufficient to 
prevent the world’s stock of coin from falling behind the increase of 
population—this is what they would invite. They would press the 
blade down to the point at which it ig bound tospring up; spring up 
in defective and excessive credit, in speculation, in madness, in bank- 
ruptey, and in crime. They would twist the thumb-screw down until 
the debtor was reduced to poverty and despair, forgetting that they 
themselves more than any class of persons were interested in keeping 
him solvent and prosperous. 

The lesson is the same in all artificial or forced systems of currency. 
Money came into existence freely, and it has never yet yielded up its 
birthright Legislation should not, legislation cannot, enthrall it. 
Beyoud the scope of temporarily fixing the relation, which should be 
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the mean natural or market relation, between two metals, both of 
which are indispensable for the purposes of exchange; beyond man- 
ufacturing and unitizing coins and punishing counterfeiters; in short, 
beyond the exercise of that surveillance which may fitly be termed 
the police of money, legislation has neither rightful function nor 
power. All it can do beyond this is to confuse, to deceive, to injure, 
to disturb, and to invite loss, discontent, turbulence, violence, and 
anarchy. 

Gentlemen may fancy that they are playing upon a very simple in- 
strument when they undertake to meddle with money. But they are 
mistaken. The apparently simple instrument is an organism of the 
most complex character, the result of thirty centuries of growth and 
development, and, like all highly-developed organisms, impatient of 
control or restraint. It recoils from the first touch of an unaccus- 
tomed hand; it gives forth alarming sounds; and if further meddled 
with, it revenges itself upon its disturber with overwhelming ruin. 


DANGER OF ABANDONING THE DOUBLE STANDARD. 


It is impossible to resume specie payments in gold alone. Let us try 
to grasp the full significance of this proposition, if even it be only in one 
respect—that of the capacity of the mines of the world to supply it 
with gold enongh to measure its exchanges without the co-ordinate 
employment of silver. Given bills of exchange, given certificates of 
deposit, given bank bills, given Government legal-tender notes, given 
railways, telegraphs; in short, any form of representative or non- 
representative money or of agencies for increasing the rapidity of its 
circulation; given all these, and the world now employs them all 
whenever and wheresoever they can be employed with safety or ad- 
vantage, and often when neither one nor the other is secured—given 
all these, and yet a certain quantity of the precious metals is needed 
at bottom, as the foundation upon which the entire basis of credit, 
safe and unsafe, must rest. Now, how much does this indispensable 
quantity of the precious metals amount to at the present time 

There is no difticulty in answering this question. The world’s stock 
of coin is $5,700,000,000, of which nearly one-halfis of silver. Of this 
sum, Europe, America, and the rest of the occidental world employ 
about $3,600,000,000, Previous to the late partial demonetizations of sil- 
ver in the Latin Union, and.in Germany and the United States, these 
$3,600,000,000 consisted of, let us say, $2,000,000,000 of gold and $1,600,- 
000,000 of silver. They now consist of, say, about $2,400,000,000 gold 
and $1,200,000,000 silver. By continuing to exclude silver from equal 
participation with gold in the currency of the United States, and at- 
tempting to resume specie payments, we occasion a demand for, say, 
$350,000,000 of gold wherewith to pay off the greenbacks and furnish 
bank reserves, and $50,000,000 of silver in lien of the fractional notes. 


If we could obtain these $400,000,000 of metal without drawing it 
from other countries in Europe or America, they would add so much 
to the stock of coin in the occidental world, which would then be 


$2,750,000,000 of gold and $1,250,000,000 of silver. This is the answer 
to the question so far as the occidental world is concerned. The 
quantity of the precious metals needed for money and the basis of 
credit in the occidental world—that is to say, the quantity needed 
to maintain prices at their present level—is at least $4,000,000,000. 
Of this sum the United States, if it succeeds in resuming specie pay- 
ments, will hold about $400,000,000, 

Now, let me ask, in the first place, where these $400,000,000 are ex- 
pected to come from? Gentlemen may dispute the premise and con- 
tend that no such sum as $400,000,000 is necessary. They may point 
to the fact that just previous to the time of the suspension in 1862 
the entire stock of coin in this country was estimated at not over 
$00,000,000, (Finance Report, 1861, pp. 25 and 62,) of which proba- 
bly not over three-fourths or $225,000,000 were in gold. Granted that 
this was the fact, and I have no doubt it was, it must not be forgot- 
ten that since 1862 the population of this country has increased 50 per 
cent., and its exchanges fgjly 100 per cent. What is the proof of 
this? Simply that in 1861 our whole circulating media consisted of 
$00,000,000 in coin and $200,000,000 of bank-notes, which circulated 
within limited areas at or nearly par; whereas now it consists of 
not more than $140,000,000 of coin and some $750,000,000 of Govern- 
ment and bank paper, the latter circulating (throughout nearly the 
whole country) at about 874 cents to the dollar; say total circulation 
at par equal to $800,000,000. This is 70 per cent. more than the par 
circulation of 1861; an incontestable proof that exchanges have in- 
creased in volume at least 70 percent. Taking into consideration 
the superior activity of the legal tender and national-bank notes 
over the old State-bank notes, and the improvement and develop- 
ment of railways, telegraphs, clearing houses, and other mechan- 
isms of exchange, since 1861, it cannot be doubted that the bulk of 
to-day’s exchanges in this country is at least double that of a cor- 
responding day in 1862. Suppose, however, we put it at only 70 per 
cent. higher; then, in order to resume specie payment upon at least 
as tirm a footing as specie payments stood in 1961—and the universal 
suspension of the banks toward the end of that year proves that it 
was not so firm a footing as could have been wished—we shall re- 
quire at least 70 per cent. more specie than we employed in 1861, Add 
70 per cent. to $300,000,000, and you have $510,000,000. Allow $140,- 
000,000 for specie already in the country, in the banks, in private 
hands, and in the vaults of the Treasury, and you will need $370,000,- 
000 in order to resume. Of this 3370,000,000 the Government will 
need, perhaps, about $350,000,000, and the banks the remainder. But 





the apportionment is of no consequence in this connection. The sul)- 
stantial fact is that in order to resume specie payments we shall 
need $370,000,000—say, for round figures, $400,000,000—of specie, of 
which, under the operation of the act of 1573, about $350,000,000 
must be in gold. 

I now ask where are these $350,000,000 expected to come from? 
Again, do I fancy I hear interpellation. I shall perhaps be told that 
a proposition iseven now before Congress, a proposition from careful 
and able sources, and boasting the indorsement of high financial aun- 
thority, a proposition which assumes that $100,000,000 in gold will be 
suflicient wherewith to enable the country to return to specie pay- 
ments. 

I refer to a speech which has been made in the Senate. But I warn 
gentlemen to beware of making a mistake in respect of this matter, 
for a mistake will set us back many years. The British government 
tried to resume in 1817, after a suspension of twenty years, but it 
failed, and resumption was deferred for seven other years, until 1824, 
If we try to resume in 1879 with $100,000,000 and fail, we may be set 
back a quarter of a century. Moreover, if we fail, somebody—most 
probably some clique of stock-gamblers—will make 15 or 20 per cent. 
out of the operation. How? Easy enough! Knowing that $100,000,000 
was the limit of the Government’s ability to pay, they could easily 
make arrangements with the banks and depositories throughout the 
country to withdraw $100,000,000 of greenbacks on the eve of the 
day of resumption, and —— them for payment at the Treasury. 
After having drawn the last dollar of specie out of the latter they 
could, by presenting an additional note, compel it to suspend again. 
Then gold would go up once more, perhaps to the full extent of tho 
figure from which it would have fallen, and the clique could sell their 
specie in the market and realize their profit. 

This is not only a possible occurrence; it is a probable one—a highly 
probable one, almost a certainty. There is nothing in the world to 
prevent it, except two things: First the inability of a clique to raise 
$100,000,000 ; second, the possibility that the Treasury, in offering to 
redeem its issues, may arbitrarily and unexpectedly prefer notes of 
particular numbers or dates of issue. Butthese objections are frivo- 
lous. Experience has demonstrated that there is no difficulty what- 
ever on the part of stock-jobbing cliques to raise $100,000,000, while, 
with regard to making preferred credits of certain notes, the Treasury 
has no authority to do so, and if it had, the exercise of such authority 
would be almost certain to be defeated through treachery. Secrets 
so weighty as this one would be, are impossible to keep. Even if it 
did not leak out, the clique would be certain to monopolize the Treas- 
ury doors to the exclusion of all comers. In short, wealth, power, 
organization, experience, and special training would be ranged on the 
one side, against a scattered and indifferent population on the other; 
and who can doubt which would win? 

Finally, even if carried out successfully, the exercise of such au- 
thority would be unlawful and unjust. 

We cannot resume with $100,000,000, nor with $200,000,000. Why, 
gentlemen, we have have had $140,000,000 in specie in the Treasury 
on several occasions during the past ten years. If it is practicable to 
resume now with $100,000,000, why was it not practicable on those 
occasions with $140,000,000? It was certainly not for lack of desire 
on the part of the Secretary of the Treasury, but simply because both 
the Secretary and Congress plainly saw that the thing could not be 
done. 

It is better to be on the safe side of an operation of this magnitude 

and importance. It is better to have a dollar more than is necessary 
for the purpose of resuming, than a dollar less than is necessary. We 
cannot expect to resume upon false pretenses. We cannot, and if we 
can, we ought not, hoodwink the people, or run the risk of failing, 
and, therefore, of unsettling values for an indefinite period in the 
future. In order to resume we must pay dollar for “dollar,” and dol- 
lar for dollar, as the law now stauds, means at least $350,000,000 in 
rold. 
, And now for the third time I ask, where are these $350,000,000 to 
come from? Gentlemen may differ with me as to the sum needed for 
resumption. Some may believe $200,000,000 are enough, others may 
even consider $100,000,000. I have briefly discussed these opinions, 
and do not believe that less than $350,000,000 will suffice. With only 
$129,500,000 of Bank of England and $144,000,000 of provincial bank- 
notes afloat in 1815, total $273,500,000 in paper, England required over 
$270,000,000 in coin before she was enableil to resume. After yor 
shall have resumed, less coin may be required in the country; but in 
order to resume, you will require a dollar in coin for every dollar of 
Government paper afloat, and, in my opinion, and, as shown by the 
experience of England, you will also have to give the national banks 
time to acquire an equal fund of specie before they can resume ; 
otherwise, you may bankrupt every:one of them. 

Confining myself to the strict requirement of the Government, I 
again ask where is the requisite specie to come from if we are to 
depend upon gold alone? 

The annual gold product of the world is given at $97,500,000, of 
which let us say the whole amount can be retained in the Occident, 
which all will admit is a violent stretch of probability. It is esti- 
mated that considerably more than one-half of this supply is needed 
for the arts, for gilding, plating, watch-case making, jewelry, and the 
like. (Seyd.) Let us limit this demand to one-half. This would 
leave a supply of soy $49,000,000 of gold per annum available for the 
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maintenance and increase of money. The maintenance of money costs 
about 1} per cent. per annum in abrasion and loss. One and a half 
per cent. on the present occidental stock of $2,600,000,000 gold 
amounts to $39,000,000. This is the quantity of gold needed every 
year to maintain the existing stock of gold coin in the Occident. De- 
duet this from $49,000,000, the total annual supply available for 


money, and there would remain a surplus of $10,000,000 a year. . It is | 
out of this surplus that our $350,000;,000 must come, unless if comes | 


out of the existing stock in other countries, a point which will be con- 
sidered further on. 


Upon the most favorable hypotheses, after according every debata- | 
ble point in favor of the feasibility of the proposition, we should have | 


to wait nearly thirty-five years to accomplish it in practice; for if 


we managed to obtain every ounce of gold which can be spared from | 
the supplies of the world for the next thirty-five years, we shall barely | 


have secured enough. 

There are considerations, however, which render some of these hy- 
potheses untenable. ae" 

The entire population of the occidental world is increasing at the 
rate of 1 per cent. per annum. (Essay on Population of the Earth in 
New York Independent.) Even if its exchanges or their bases in- 
creased no faster than its population, this fact would require an an- 
nual addition of 1 per cent. to the stock of coin. At the present time 
this would absorb nearly $3,000,000 per annum. 

The demand for gold in the arts will undoubtedly increase at, at 
least, an equal rate. The probability is that it will increase, because 


it has increased at a greater ratio. Limiting it to this ratio, it will | 


amount to nearly another $3,000,000 per annum. 

The annual product of gold throughout the world is diminishing. 
It was $182,000.000 in 1852; it is given at only $97,500,000 in 1875. 
This is a decrement of over $3,500,000 per annum. 

On account of these considerations we must subtract about 
$9,500,000 per annum from the world’s available annual surplus of 
$10,000,000, leaving but $500,000 per annum to spare. At the rate of 
$500,000 per annum we shall need seven hundred years in which to 
garner up $350,000,000, the amount necessary wherewith to resume 
payment in gold, 


The possibility of performing even this feat rests upon the assump- | 
tion that Austria, which has a forced paper currency; and Italy, | 


which has a forced paper currency ; and Russia, which has a forced 
paper currency ; and several other countries which have forced paper 
currencies—countries which in the aggregate contain one-half of the 


entire European population of the globe—will be content to wait un- | 


til the United States gets its quantum of gold wherewith to resume, 
before they will make any move to effect a similar reform in their own 


currencies. It rests, also, upon the assumption that the people of the | 


United States will wait during these years for the consummation of 
resumption; wait without complaint, without further legislation, 


without getting tired, or yielding to the clamors of interest, or prej- | 


udice, or ignorance. 
RESUMPTION ON A GOLD BASIS IMPC8SIBLE. 


I tell you, gentlemen, the thing cannot be done! Resumption in 


gold is out of the question. It is not practical financially; it is not | 


practical metallurgically ; it is not practical internationally; it is 
not practical politically; in short, it is not practical at all. 

I can no longer wonder that the interchangeable theory or any 
other form of paper lunacy has obtained a footing in the land. So 
long as intelligent and educated men will persist in attemptixg todo 
that which the most unintelligent and uneducated plainly perceive 
to be impossible, so long will demagogery and roguery have a foot- 
ing. “My plan,” they will say, “is at least as good as theirs;” mean- 
ing that of the gold resumptionists. And I must confess that I assent 
to their proposition, One plan is quite as good as the other, and not 
a whit better. They are both utterly impracticable, and no attempt 
to carry out either one of them can have any other than one ending: 


failure, violent fluctuations, and unsetilement of values, distress, com- | 
motion, and the grave dangers that lurk beneath all violent upheavals | 


of the body-politic. 


There are two forms of reply that I anticipate to the assertion that | 


it is impossible in less than a great number of years to obtain the 
requisite supply of metal wherewith to resume specie payments in 
sold. One is if money is merely a measure of valnes, why will not 

100,000,000 or even $50,000,000 measure values as well as $350,000,000 
or any other sum? The puerility involved in this reply needs little 
further response than what has already been accorded to it in a pre- 
vious portion of this speech. If there was no accumulated stock of 


coin in the world upon which values throughout the world already | 


rested ; if there were existing no contracts, rents, leases, bonds, 


mortgages, and the like, executed in the past and maturing now, or | 
executed now and to mature in the future; in a word, if the world | 


was born to-day, $50,000,000 would in theory answer quite as well for 


the entire money of this country, ay, even of the whole world, as | 


any other sum. But the world wes not born to-day, nor yesterday, 
nor the day before. The stock of coin which forms the substratum 
of the world’s pricés is the accumulation of fifty centuries, and bar- 


gains are being made every day—for example, Government and cor- | 


porative debts—which cover long periods of time. To disturb these 
prices and contracts by foreing the exchanges of the country to be 
Measured by a sum of specie so vastly less than its usual measure, as 


| $100,000,000 or even $200,000,000 would be, would be tantamount to 
the violent destruction of vast interests and a wrenching of all the 
relations of industrial and social life. Imagine workingmen’s wages 
| at twelve and a half cents a day in this county, while they stood at 
$2 in France or England. Imagine our railway corporations furced 
to pay their rents on long leases and the interest on long bonds in 
daily appreciating gold. Would not this be quite as unjust as, on the 
other hand, by issuing a daily depreciating interchangeable token to 
| gratuitously save them from that disaster ? 
The other reply that I anticipate to the objection that we cannot 
obtain gold enough wherewith to resume is this: “ We can obtain 
the gold from Europe.” Can we? Let us examine this point. 


CAN WE GET GOLD ENOUGH FROM EUROPE WHEREWITH TO RESUME SPECIE PAYMENTS? 


When a merchant proposes to buy a large quantity of a given ar- 

| ticle, his first thought is to compute how much his demand will raise 
the price of the article during the progress of the purchase. The first 
element in this calculation is the stock on hand, the next is the enr- 
rent supply and demand. It is the same with the stock-operator, in 
short, with dealers in all commodities. Why should it not be the 
same with Government, when it goes into the market for $350,000,000 
of gold? 

The current demand and supply of this article has been discussed. 
There is no stock of it on hand in the same sense that there is a stock 
or accumulation of merchandise. The stock of merchandise is the un- 
used portion—the surplus. There is no unused stock of gold coin in 
the world, no surplus. It is all in use to support prices;* withdraw 
it, and the whole fabric of prices and credits falls to the dust. The 
stock of gold in Europe and the countries settled by Europeans 
|} amounts to about $2,600,000,000. On every one of these dollars 
| stands a vast and almost toppling superstructure of credits in every 

conceivable form. You now propose to purchase one-eighth, almost 
one-seventh, of this entire basis of the rest of the occidental world’s 
exchanges and credits. Do you believe you can doit? Do you be- 
| lieve you can offer your bonds or your merchandise in the markets of 
Europe low enough to purchase with them $350,000,000 of gold?) Do 
you suppose that United States 5 per cent. bonds at par, or 90, or 80, 
or even 70, will accomplish it? Or, to put it another way, suppose 
you determine not tosell your bonds under par; do you suppose that 
you can place them at any rate of interest to which the self-respect 
of this country would submit, or which its resources would justify ? 
| Do you suppose that when you commenced to draw gold from Eu- 
rope, the Bank of England and other like institutions would not 
| raise their rate of interest to 7, 8, 10, or even 12 per cent.? You 
| know that this is always done wheu specie is observed to be flowing 
out. You know that it must be done. And do you suppose that 
when it is done you can place your bonds at any lower rate of inter- 
| est than the bank rate? Do you imagine that American produce or 
manufactures offered to Europe at three-fourths of their present 
market prices will do it? 
Well, then, Ido not. To induce Europe and the European world 
to part with one-seventh of its measure of exchanges and basis of 
credit within the time fixed for the resumption of specie payment in 
| this country you would have to sell all your movables—for remem- 
ber that lands, which constitute more than one-half of our wealth, 
cannot be exported—at prices which would bankrupt every industry 
in this country. You might get $10,000,000 or $20,000,000, or perhaps 
| even $50,000,000 in gold. By dint of hammering the bond market 
(and you would have to authorize the Treasury to sell below par, at 
any price the bonds would fetch) during the two years und a balf 
now remaining you might even get $100,000,000 of metai; but when 
you shall have taken $100,000,000 away from Europe you will have 
produced a commotion and a fall in prices on the other side that, if it 
did not lead to the closure of the European stock markets to Ameri- 
can bonds, would certainly precipitate a tremendous financial con- 
vulsion.t As for this side, the effects would be no less alarming. 
Recollect, gentlemen, that the problem is that of taking $350,000,000 
in gold out of a fully oceupied and heavily over-topped basis of only 
| $2,600,000,000 in the occidental world. It is not the whole stock of 
metal, both silver and gold, that we can now call upon, as in former 
days. Silver has been demonetized in several countries of Europe; 
it has been demonetized here. We have thoughtlessly so worded our 
laws that, until we alter them, we can only pay in gold. The Latin 
Union, Germany, and Scandinavia, together with England and Por- 
tugal, &e., have so worded their laws, whether thoughtlessly or not 
you can decide for yourselves, that gold alone is the legal tender in 


* The legal-tender portion at afull ratio of activity; the subsidiary coins ata 
lesser rate. 

t When the negotiations were going on in London for the sale of the largest amount 
of United States bonds that has ever been sold there at one time, it was foreseen 
by the Bank of England that a quantity of coin would accumulate as the proceeds 
of these bonds to the credit of the Government of the United States. Asa matter 
of fact there was an accumulation of about $21,000,000, The Bank of Eneland, fore- 
seeing that there would be an accumulation of coin to the credit of the United 
States, which might be taken away bodily in specie, gave notice to the officers of 
the Treasury Department of the United States that the power of that institution 
would be arrayed against the whole proceeding unless we gave a pledge that the 
| coin should not be removed, and that we would re-invest it in the bonds of the 
| United States as they were offered in the markets of London. We were compelled 
tocomplu. (Speech of Senator Bourwe i, formerly Secretary of the Treasury. 
Congressional Record, Forty-third Congress, first session, volum 2, part 6, page 
23 of Appendix.) 
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those countries for the payment of large sums, and its value is the 
standard of all payments, large or small. We would demand of them 
one-seventh of their entire stock, which now, unlike the period from 
1848 to 1865, is not increasing ; which, in fact, has a strong tendency 
to decrease. Who, under these circumstances, will have the hardi- 
hood to assert that this problem is a practical one? And who will 
venture to deny that, if it is solved at all, it can only be solved at a 
sacrifice more overwhelming than any which has presented itself to 
the consideration of financiers since the study of money, its func- 
tions and its vicissitudes, first became a science ? 
OUR INTEREST CHARGE ANOTHER OBSTACLE TO RESUMPTION IN GOLD. 

On top of the many insuperable difficulties which lic in the way of 
resumption in gold lies another one which is as great as any of them, 
and which you would angment by attempting to resume in gold. I 
allude to the interest on the public debt, which debt is very largely 
heldabroad. This interest now amounts to nearly $100,000,000 per an- 
num. By selling bonds to the extent of $350,000,000, say, at 10 per 
cent.—for it is perhaps hopeless to expect to do it ata lesser sacrifice — 
you will add $35,000,000 a year to your gold interest debt, and those 
$35,000,000 to the portion held abroad. Where are these $35,000,000 
to come from? Where are the whole $135,000,000 to come from? 
Your annual interest charge will alone amount to more than the whole 
world’s product of gold. So far as the portion of it which is paid to 
bondholders in this country is concerned, it may stay here and be 
thrown upon the market and purchased by the Government, and so 
used over and over again, as is the case now. But not so with the 
portion that goes abroad. You cannot hope to get any of that back 
without selling the merchandise of the country at lower rates than 
Europeans will be willing to take for similar merchandise of their 
own production ; and after you shall have drained Europe of one-fifth 
of its specie, (one-seventh of the whole occidental world’s, or one- 
fifth of Europe’s,) prices will fall to a very low point there, and you 
would have to sell very low to compete. Are your farmers ready to 
deliver their wheat in Europe at the rate of forty or fifty cents a 
bushel? Are your manufacturers prepared to sell their cotton prints 
at two centsa yard? 

I warn you, gentlemen, that the attempt will be futile; that the 
thonght is absurd; that the whole theory of endeavoring to destroy 
one-half of the world’s accumulation of the precious metals or of tak- 
ing part in the attempt, as you would do by attempting to resume in 
gold alone, is sheer madness. 

COMPARATIVE EASE OF RESUMING IN THE DOUBLE STANDARD. 

Now let us contrast with this impracticable scheme the ease of re- 
suming specie payments in both the metals, or on the basis of that 
double standard which the world has used for thirty centuries, and 
after an endless variety of experiments, without being able to dis- 
pense with it or even venturing to trifle with it until Change Alley 
found that money was to be gained by inducing these experiments to 
be made in England and on the Continent. 

If we resolve to resume in gold and silver, instead of having to draw 
upon a fund of $2,600,000,000 and an annual supply of $97,500,000, as 
in the ease of gold alone, we would have a fund of $5,700,000,000 and 
an annual supply of $170,000,000 to draw upon. Not only is the fund 
more than twice as great, and the supply nearly twice as great, but 
both the fund and the supply are more widely distributed. Instead 
of having to draw upon the Occident alone, we would have the whole 
world to draw upon. ‘Three hundred and fifty millions in gold form 
one-seventh of the entire stock of that metal; the same sum in both 
the metals forms less than one-sixteenth of the entire stock. If a 
draught of one-seventh would occasion a fall in prices of 15 per cent., a 
draught of less than one-sixteenth would occasion a decline of less than 
6 per cent.; and while 15 per cent., during two and a half years— 
equal to 6 percent. per annum—would sweep away all and more than 
all the profits of industry, which, on the whole, do not net over 3 or 4 
per cent. per anuum ; 6 per cent. in two and a half years, equal to 2} 
per cent, per annum, would enable us to get back to a sound measure 
of values without the loss of more than a very small portion of our 
current industrial profits. 

It has been objected to the monetization of silver by the United 
States that the Comstock lode was vomiting forth a vast surplus of 
that metal. It is only to be regretted that this is not the fact; forif 
gentlemen will consult the statistics of the precious metals, they will 
vereeive that since 1852, when the product of gold and silver was 
423,000,000, the annual supply bas fallen off so that in 1875 it was 
but $170,000,000, and in 1876 will probably not be more. There is 
therefore great danger of a dearth of metal, and it would be fortu- 
nate if the yield of the Comstock lode were more prolific than it is. 

My fear is that this polificity, such as it is, will have reached its 
maximum within the present year. It is the candid opinion of aman 
who has devoted nearly thirty years of his life to the practical work- 
ing and management of gold and silver mines that, so far as the Com- 
stock lode is concerned, and he is entirely familiar with this greatsil- 
ver deposit, we have arrived at the beginning of the end. We now 
know the probable dimensions and bearings of the ore-producing 
chimneys, and can very plainly foresee their early exhaustion. What- 
ever the fact may be with regard to the Comstock lode, and at best 
it is but matter of opinion, we know that for the present, and so far 
as we can see ahead, the combined annual product of the two metals 
throughout the world, as compared with late years, is decreasing. 


If now the question be asked, Where will you get your $350,000,000 
from upon which to resume? the best answer we can make is: From 
the world at large; from a stock of $5,700,000,000 in gold and silver 
coin; from an annual supply of $170,000,000; from Europe, from 
Mexico and South America, from Asia, and, readiest and best of all, 
from our own mines. 

In buying metal fromthe rest of the world, as we should have to do 
had we no great mines of our own, we should have to buy it with 
the accumulated charges of transport and coinage upon it. In buy- 
ing it from our own mines we can buy it at its worth upon the spot 
of production, without transportation, or coinage, or interest, charges 
upon it. 

RESTORATION OF THE DOUBLE STANDARD AND OUR MINING INTERESTS. 

And here let me say that the mining interests of this country are 
represented not, as some persons absurdly suppose, by a few million- 
aires, but for the most part by a vast number of persons, with no 
other resourees than their intelligent minds and willing hands, who 
work in the mines for daily bread, and by a scarcely less numerous 
class of small proprietors, themselves also workingmen, who hold 
each a few shares in the mines in which they are employed. 

The miners of the West are among the most stalwart and spirited 
yeomen in the world. They are inured to danger and toil, and are 
brave, strong, intelligent, and self-reliant. In weary processions 
across alkaline deserts, under equatorial and blistering suns, across 
mountain and valley, desert onl plain, amid the attacks of savages 
and the fevers of tropical swamps, they marked the path and blazed 
the trailof western empire. They overcame every hostile condition 
and builded, on foundations of liberty and justice, three great States 
in your western border. They conquered the Genius of Sterility in 
its stronghold, built cities 10,000 feet above the level of the sea and 
hewed out thrifty workshops twenty-five hundred feet below the sur- 
face of the earth. They have organized mining with the exactness 
and thoroughness of science, and in this respect placed this country 
in the vanguard of the nations. They have neither avoided your 
tax-gatherers, sought your subsidies, nor demanded your protective 
legislation. Nor do they do so now. They only ask that you shall 
legislate in respect of this great question in view of the history of 
the world, the Constitution of the country, and the facts that sur- 
round you. 

While the miners of this country have the highest right both by 
reason of their birth, their indomitable love of freedom, and the per- 
ilous nature of their industry to demand both favor and advantage 
from the Government, they do not ask for either. But they demand 
that the Constitution shall be respected and the laws enforced under 
which they established the great industry which theyrepresent. They 
know full well that the world’s accumulated stock of silver is too vast 
and the annual dimunition from abrasion and loss too great, to fear any 
permanent or continued fall in the price of that metal. They know 
that silver must continue to remain the money of a main part of the 
world for centuries to come, arid that it cannot be dispensed with in 
any part of the world. They understand too well the fluctuating 
character of the supplies of gold to fear that this metal will perma- 
nently usurp the place of silver in the money of the world or in the 
money of any considerable part of the world. They perfectly well 
comprehend the fact that the present slight fall of silver is due to the 
mad attempt to demonetize it wholly or partly in the countries of the 
Latin Union and Germany, and are not at all alarmed, either as to the 
success of this attempt or the future price of silver. They believe as 
Jefferson said in discussing this very same subject nearly a century 
ago, that the world’s long and constantly-tried experience of silver is 
a kind of precedent which it is tolerably safe to trust to. 

Our miners understand that silver is of constant, steady, and mod- 
erate supply; keeping pace with the world’s expanding industry and 
no more. They understand that gold is of inconstant, fluctuating, 
and cither superabundant or inadequate supply; and they have no 
fears as to the marketability of their silver product. 

The question before us is therefore not one of favor or advantage 
to any industry, even though that industry be largely American and 
of a nature and importance that should command for it every advan- 
tage which legislation could confer. 

RESTORATION OF THE DOUBLE STANDARD A NATIONAL AFFAIR. 


The question is one of advantage to the nation, to society, to the 
world at large. It has to deal not only with the industrial interests 
of to-day, but of all time. It is the question of the measure which 
shall be applied not only to the labor of the present time, but to the 
labor of oa tens past, the labor of all time to come. It proposes to 
gauge this labor by the measure which has gauged it forever, by the 
gauge that can measure it most fairly and equitably; by the only 
gauge that can truly measure it at all; to wit, the double standard 
of gold and silver. It is opposed to the impracticable project of meas- 
uring it by a new and smaller measure; by an inconstant, a fluctu- 
ating, a monopolized measure, This is the nature and magnitude of 
the question before us; a question to the elucidation of which the 
most intellectual men of all nations and in all times have largely de- 
voted their attention; a question which lies down at the very basis 
of property, of industry, and of progress; a question which not only 
affects the wealth of nations, the rank of nations, the welfare of na- 
tions, but the very conditions of social existence itself. 

It is too large, it is too grand a question to be belittled by any such 





———— 


vulgar and familiar appgpaches as have, I regret to say, been made 


toward it by one or two'gentlemen who have alluded to the subject 
in the House of Representatives. Fifty centuries of the world’s ac- 
cumulated wealth are before us to be answered in our deliberations 
upon this question ; fifty centuries of ute, but colossal interrogato- 
ries; fifty centuries of trial, of suifering, of toil, of conflict, of ever- 
perishing and ever-renewing human life, every element of which has 
contributed, one way or another, to mold the ponderous scale of the 
precious metals in which the work of the world is measured, and 
which some madmen would raise their vandal hands to destroy. 
These men are chiefly the plutocrats of England and Germany. 
They want the debts which the nations of the earth owe to them, and 
which were made in Manchester cottons and Birmingham wares, to 
be paid not in the base currencies in which they were nominally or 
really engendered—not even in good money, in gold and silver, which 


is the money of the world, and has been so for all time—but in that | 


particular metal which they have observed is for the time diminish- 
ing in supply and daily becoming more difficult and expensive to pur- 
chase. To accomplish this object they are ready to revolutionize the 
currency of the world ; to help demonetize and advise others to help 
demonetize a stock of over $2,000,000,000 of silver, the precious moiety 
of the world’s standard of values, stored up from the ages, and in its 
place to set up their own moon-calf of gold, recking not how much 
suffering the inadequate substitution will occasion. 
LET ENGLAND AND GERMANY ADHERE TO THE GOLD STANDARD IF THEY WILL. 

The worst punishment which can befall this reckless trifling with 

the interests of society is that which it itself invites, and which 


must befall it if the rest of the world refuses to take part in such | 


trifling. By leaving England and Germany to the enjoyment of their 
self-erected standard of gold, it would result in the end that gold 


would become cheaper in those countries than elsewhere and prices | 
The co-ordinate use of silver with gold in the | 


would rise therein. 
rest of the world wonld tend to drive gold into England and Ger- 
many, where it would accumulate and become cheap. 
inevitably flow into the countries where it was most in demand, viz, 
England and Germany, just as now silver flows into Asia. And as 
silver has accumulated in Asia and enhanced the prices of commodi- 
ties and services in that portion of the world, so would gold aceu- 
mulate in England and Germany and enhance the prices of com- 
modities and services there. When this happened, and the plutocart 
perceived that his fund or his income of gold would purchase less of 
other men’s labor than before, his punishment will have arrived, and 
richly will he have deserved it. 


What will then be his resource, his only resource from the loss of | 


purchasing power ? 
ness has always instinctively led him: that of endeavoring to change 
the standard to the dearer metal, which will then be silver. He will 
then have to purchase his silver from us, as he now asks that we shall 
purchase his gold from him, and we shall be able to fix as high a price 
upon silver as he would now fix upon gold. 

TO ADUERE TO THR GOLD STANDARD IN THE UNITED STATES IS TO GRATUITOUSLY 

ENHANCE THE MORTGAGES UPON THE NATION. 

The true meaning of the sinister advice which we receive from this 
class is that by adopting the gold standard we should gratuitously 
and needlessly enhance the value of the mortgages which, in the shape 
of Government bonds, they hold upon the industries of this country 
We are not ashamed of these mortgages. Though they were given 
for inadequate consideration, yet they were given in a time of peril 
and uncertainty. 
them. We have already paid upon them in interest vastly more than 
their entire face, and shall continue to pay tlis interest promptly and 
as fast as it comes due. But, while it is neither to our taste (for we 
are a prond nation and disdain to submit our honor to the scant meas- 
ure of a doubtful law) nor to eur interest to repudiate our obligations, 


we do not propose to go beyond the limit which our organic laws | 


have set to the standard in which debts shall be paid. We do not 


: . . : | 
propose by resuming specie payments in gold to increase the demand 


for and purchasing power of gold, and thus enhance the value of the 
mortgages upon our industry. The law of this country made our 
standard the bi-metallic one of gold and silver. This is not only the 
law of the United States; it is the law of nations; the law of ages; 
the law of the world. 

into one standard and then into the other, at the beck of a short- 
sighted and selfish class of men, to whom the world owes no debt of 
gratitude. We refuse to pull up aid destroy our ancient moorings. 
We refuse to part with the ages and with the rest of the world, to 
which both our present and our future interests unite us; to the rest 
of Europe, to South America, to Africa, and to Asia. We propose to 
stand where we have always stood, where the nations stand, where 
stands the world; we propose to stand on the double standard, the 
standard of the populations, the standard which the natural fitness 
and general distribution of ‘the precious metals has indicated to be 
the only safe one. 

GOLD AND SILVER MINING UNPROFITABLE, AND TO INTERRUPT 18 TO DESTROY IT. 

_ There isgreat danger, I mighteven without exaggeration say, appall- 
ing danger, inabandoning the double standard. This arises from the fact 
that the mining of the precious metals is, on the average, always con- 
ducted upon the verge of loss. Therefore the moment you demone- 
tize one metal you temporarily cheapen it, and help to throw it out of 
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Gold would | 


|of the timber which stands upon them. 
| to discover. 
The same resource to which his narrow selfish- | 


| ore of such magnitude. 


| ceased to be worked. 


We have not the slightest intention to repudiate | 


S7 


production. To stop production isthe work of an instant, to re-instate 
it again is the work of years; and when, as is bound to be the case, 
the discarded metal is once more in demand, it is the work of long 
time to vbtain sufficient supplies of it again. We know that in the 
case of the Siberian gold mines over three thousand years elapsed be- 
tween the time of their abandonment (by the Persians) and re-oceu- 
pation, (by the Russians ;) in the case of the Spanish silver mines fif- 
teen hundred years; in the case of the Mexican silver mines, during 
the first half of this century, some twenty or thirty years. It mat- 
ters not what the cause of these several abandonments was ; whether 
it was wars, or the insufficiency of known mechanical resources, or 
trifling with the standard. It is sufticient if we know that no matter 
what cause put an end to the production of the metals, the most ur- 
gent after demand for the abandoned metal was inadequate for a long 
period to stimulate its reproduction. 

When mines are abandoned water flows into them and fills them 
up; earth, stones, and other débris clog and choke them, and fre- 
quently bury them up out of sight and even remembrance; the sup- 
porting timbers of galleries rot away, the galleries themselves fall in; 
and these circumstances often render it practically impossible to re- 
open the mines. And you cannot find silver and gold mines at pleas- 
ure, as you can wheat fields or suitable sites for mills or manufacto- 
ries. The whole surface of Central America and California and the 


| Sierra Nevadas has been ripped and torn up in the search for the 


precious metals. The valleys have been explored, the streams turned 
from their natural courses, the hills washed away with artiticial hy- 
draulie power, the mountains honey-combed with shafts and tunnels. 
Not a district has been left undisturbed. The Pacitic coast of Amer- 
ica has been ransacked in modern days even more thoroughly than 
were Northern Africa and the Spanish Peninsula in ancient days; for 
this ransacking has been done by the hardiest among the foremost 
races of the world. 

But in the exploration of natural resources man has no pity for 
nature or posterity. He exploits the land in the pursuit of agricul- 
ture as our Virginian forefathers did the noble valleys of the Atlantie 
coast in the cultivation of tobacco; as the planters of the cotton 
States did the table lands of Georgia and Alabama and the bottom 
lands of Mississippiin the cultivation of cotton; as the western men 
are now doing the richly-wooded lands of their country, for the sake 
In a similar way have the 
Pacific States been exploited for mines. 

‘There are probably but few of even measuredly rich deposits left 

The most that we can henceforth do is to exhaust what 
have been found. There are no more great bonanzas in the Sierra 
Nevadas; probably there are not elsewhere in the world deposits of 

Ido not mean deposits found; I mean found 
or unfound.* 

Already many of the less profitable silver mines of the world have 
The slight and temporary fall in silver, ocea- 
sioned by the partial demonetization of the metal in Europe, its pros- 


| pective practical demonetization ‘n this country, and the hitherto 
| abundant yield of the bonanza mines, have been sufficient to throw 


many of the poorer paying silver mines of the world out of produe- 
tion.t 


By resuming specie payments in this country upon the basis of the 


fatally erroneous law of 1873 we would render practical and imme- 
| diate that demonetization of silver which, as yet, while paper notes 


form nearly the entire circulating media of the country, is but pros- 
pective, and therefore not practical. More than this: the example of 
so great a country as the United States would be apt 1o lead other 
countries inte the same erroneous way, and silver would soon become 
entirely demonetized in the occidental world. 

Did gold promise to continue in very abundant supply the ruinous 
consequences of this error might to some extent be mitigated; though 
under no circumstances could they be entirely mitigated, owing to 
the always fluctnating nature of gold supplies. But even this degree 
of mitigation is not to be expected. Gold isso far from being pro- 
duced throughout the world in great abundance, that the present 
annual product is dangerously insuflicient, and even this supply is 
declining. Weare invited to abandon a good ship and enter a sinking 


| one; to desert solid ground and stand upon a quagmire; to renounce 
We refuse to be led up and down hill, first | 


a system which has stood the test of centuries, and adopt one which 
has been tried but by a single nation, England, and that only since 

* It must always be borne in mind that the order of progress in mining is from 
the poor to the richer mines, just as the venerable and celebrated Henry C. Carey 
has shown it to be in agriculture. This order of progress in mining results from 
the fact that men always seck first the most easily accessible sources of produc- 
tion. When the outcroppings of a great mine are discovered it is rare that explora- 
tion proceeds farther than a few hundred feet beneath the surface where the ore 
lies in widespread lenticular masses. Then comes the “barren zone,” which is 
seldom explored at first. The richer but fewer deposits of ore below—the great 
bonanzas—concentrate in perpendicular veins far apart, and are never reached 
except at great outlay and expense and as the result of organized and scientific 
mining. Whoever is fortunate enough to strike one of these bonanzas makes great 
profit from it, while others sustain loss, and on the whole the product of metal is 
diminished, 

tThis fact is not only deducible from the statistics of the world’s annual yield of 
silver given above, but it has come under my own observation that many of the low- 
grade ore depusits, even of the Comstoek lode, have either been abandoned or soon 
will be abandoned. These low-grade mines, though fully provided with shafts, 
adits, railways, engines, mills, &c., which were profitably employed while silver 
bore a higher price in market, are being abandoned, the improvements pat upon 
them are lost, and great numbers of miners have been thrown out of employment. 
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1816, of rather from 1824 to 1848, and at the expense of retarding and | isting relations of property, of all the institutions of society? The 
crushing the prosperity of her industrial classes during the period of | great institution of Japan was the feudal system, and the moment 


such trial. 

I have said that the mining of the precious metals is always con- 
ducted, on the average, upon the verge of loss. This statement is 
supported by all writers upon the subject. 

The ready marketability of the precious metals, a fact which ren- 
ders the product of the miner’s labor available on the instant, forms a 
strong inducement to their production, and the competition is so great 
as to push the production to the verge of loss, perhaps even beyond 
it. The moment you destroy or impair this marketability of the pre- 
cious metals, as you do by demonetizing silver, you diminish the pro- 
duction. You could not do the same with wheat or other commodi- 
ties. Upon these the laws confer no privilege of marketability ; they 
are not legal tender for the payment of debts. Their production 
therefore never ventures beyond the area of profit—I mean, of course, 
profit on the average. Present and future demand alone regulate 
their supply. It is not the same with the precious metals. Their sup- 
ply has reference to the past as well as the present and future. There 
is a stock of these metals in the world which has come down to us 
from the earliest ages of history, and every additional ounce produced 
atlects this stock. There is no similar stock of any other commodi- 
ties. Even arable lands and stone edifices fail to escape the ravages 
of time. With metal produced to-day you can discharge obligations 
for commodities and services sold or rendered years ago. You can- 
not do the same with wheat or any other commodities. Why? Be- 
cause the laws make the precious metals legal tenders for the pay- 
ment of debt. You cannot force a creditor to receive payment in 
wheat or lands, but you can force him to accept payment in money. 
Hence the superior marketability of the precious metals—a market- 
ability which is due, in the first place, to their intrinsic qualities of 
superior homogeneity, divisibility, re-unitability, portability, &c., and 
in the second place to the law. 

If you impair this marketability by demonetizing one of the met- 
als, you reduce it to the same rank as any other commodity, to the 
rank of commodities which are produced only when such production 
is profitable. You will not destroy the production of the demone- 
tized metal. Far from it. The precious metals are too valuable for 
a great variety of industrial purposes. They will still continue to 
be produced, only the quantity produced will be less; and after the 
stock of demonetized coin shall be absorbed irretrievably into the 
arts, the price will be higher. Why? Because the production of the 
metal will only be continued where it proves profitable. The supply 
will become regulated by the future and present demand. Rather 
than push the production of the metal to the verge of loss, men will 
prefer to engage in some other occupation. The price will not only 
rise on account of diminished production, but also, and chiefly, be- 
cause the producer will demand in it a profit. Now he does not; he 
cannot. The competition is too keen to admit of profit. The pro- 
duction of the precious metals is, perhaps, even on the whole, a con- 
stant source of loss. Still, men will engage in it, not only on account 
of the occasional fortunate and unexpected prizes which it yields, 
and which is the same in diamond-washing and pearl-fishing, but also 
because of the superior, the instant, marketability of the product. 
This instant marketability is due in part to the law. It enables the 
gold or silver miner to realize the product of his labor at once. It 
induces him to make the most of that labor; it leads him to over- 


work ; and eventually it destroys him. The valleys of El Dorado | 


are strewn with the wrecks of human lives, wrecks which lie bleach- 
ing in the sun to warn away the newcomer. But they warn in vain; 
and the production of the precious metals continues in spite of loss, 
and sickness, and premature death. Conducted at this great sacri- 
fice, conducted—thus always upon the verge of loss, aud perhaps be- 
yond it, the moment the production of the precious me 


to the rank of all other commodities and demands a protit in its price. 


Suppose you demonctize silver, and thus limit its production to the | 
extent of the demand for it in the arts; and when the stock of silver | 


coin becomes melted up and absorbed, as it soon would be, you dis- 
cover, as you will besure to discover, that you have made a mistake: 
at what price is it imagined can this silver be repurchased? At 15 for 
lof gold? At 12 for 1, 10 for 1,8 forl? Ifaney not. Gold was de- 


monetized in Japan, and not more than twenty-five years ago it could | 
be purchased jn that country at four times the price of silver. Later | 


on they remonetized gold in that country, and were obliged to pur- 
chase it at the rate of 1 for 15} of silver. 
Had Japan not been a country at that period very backward in civ- 


ilization, divided into great feudatories, whose tributes and rents | 


were — in grain, the difficulty of again monetizing the dis- 
carded metal would have been insuperable. Even as it was, the 
measure Was accompanied by a violent social revolution and the en- 
tire destructiou of the existing system of government. 

Are you prepared to hazard an experiment of this character? For 
the sake of pursuing the idle, mischievous theory called monometal- 
isin, urged by an interested, selfish, and short-sighted class of men in 
England and Germany, and indorsed by certain tlippant and conceited 
writers on political economy, are you ready to invoke the tremendous 
risk of banishing a metal which constitutes one-half of the world’s 
stock of money, and which, if oncs banished, can never be recalled 
without the propitiating sacrifice of all vested interests, of all ex- 





s, or either | Squeeze the last « 


of them, is discouraged by demonetization, from that moment it sinks | 








she opened herself to the influence upon prices and relations which 
was exercised by the precious metal which sbe had previously tor- 
bidden to compose part of her standard, that great institution was 
shivered to atoms. The great institution of the United States is 
popular suffrage. Are we prepared, by abandoning the olden way, 


| the double standard, and exposing ourselves to the social revolution 


which, after abandoning that standard, would inevitably accompany 
its re-establishment—are we prepared to see our great institution 
shivered to atoms, too ? 

It cannot be doubted that resumption in specie and limitation to 
the single gold standard would, in time, produce these alarming re- 
sults. But we are not a people who would open the door to such con- 
sequences. We would endeavor to obviate them. And the only way 
to obviate them would be to go on with irredeemable paper, with vio- 
lent aberrations of prices, with bankruptcies, and with the pande- 
monium of the stock exchange. 

THE DOUBLE STANDARD WILL HAVE TO BE RESTORED. 

There are, perhaps, those who do not perceive any reason which 
would compel a nation to return to the double standard after having 
abandoned it. These reasons have already been given, and I regard 


| them as unanswerable. They are: 


1. The insufficient stock of gold in the world to effect its exchanges 


| without a great, rapid, and overwhelming fall in prices to one-half 


of present prices in specie. 

2. The insufficient annual supplies of gold; there not being more 
than enough produced to supply the arts and maintain the stock of 
coin. 

3. The fluctuating nature of gold production, which would give 
rise to violent aberrations of prices from time to time. 

4. The monopolization of the supply of gold, which now is chiefly 
from countries covered by the British flag. 

And many other reasons, which these few will serve, perhaps, to 
recall. 

When the tremendous decline and violent fluctuations in prices 
which must accompany a single gold standard have worked as much 
ruin and destruction of existing relations as the nation will bear, the 
revulsion in favor of again monetizing silver will be too great to 
resist; yet remonetization may have to be effected in the face of 
difficulties and dangers quite as great as those from which escape is 
sought to be made. It would be Charybdis on one side; Scylla on the 
other; mischief, danger, ruin, on both. 

At the bottom of this dangerous effort to abolish the double stand- 
ard of this country lie nothing but selfishness and injustice—the self- 
ishuess of a class who desire to receive payment for debts and obliga- 
tions in a metal which, for the moment, and at the mean natural 
relation, is a few per cent. dearer than the other. 

SOCIETY CAN ONLY BE RULED WITH EQUITY—THE GOLD STANDARD INEQUITABLE. 

Opposed to the consummation of this injustice, not only does all 
nature array herself, but so also do the unconscious instincts of hu- 
manity, the occult working of social institutions. Consummate it if 
you can, and you will have poverty, distress, commotion, and perhaps 
revolution. Having consummated it, try then to undo it, and you 
will find the task beset with great difficulties. 

Neglected dislocations of the human frame are difficult to remedy ; 
because the wrenched member finds for itself a new socket. The 
dislocation of the social fabric which threatens to result from the 


| effects of the act of 1873 may yet be averted by the timely measure 
| of restoring the double standard before we attempt to resume specie 


payments. : 
You cannot expect to take a nation by the throat, hold it down, 
cep of substance out of it, no matter in what sacred 
name, whether of honor or justice, without running the risk of being 
taken by the throat yourselves, No matter how cunning the injustice 
is, it is sure to be found out when it comes to work, and sure to be 
avenged when it is found out. All the interests of society, even the 
safety and permanence of vested interests, demand the exercise of 
equity in the affairs of government; and I tell those who represent 


| such interests that, in the long run, they will best consult their ad- 


vantage in being just at the outset. They got the people of this 
country by the throat in the ambiguously worded act of February 25, 
1862. They pinned the people down by the coinu-paying act of March 
18, 1869, and now they would squeeze the last drop of substance out 
of them by the single gold standard act of February, 1873, which they 
propose to carry into effect by the resumption act (a very proper act 
of itself) of 1875. And now my advice to them is, to stop and undo 
the worst part of their work, by repealing so much of the act of 1573 
as prevents the silver dollar from being tendered for the payment of 
debts. The people have paid their full ransom to Brennus; let him 
not attempt to overload the scale with the weight of his sword, or 
they may take it up and use it. 
OUR COMMERCE WITH ASIA DEPENDS UPON THE DOUBLE STANDARD. 

Turning from thesé considerations of danger in abolishing the 
double standard to those of profit and advantage in retaining it, per- 
mit me to call your attention to the influence which this subject is 
destined to exercise upon our commerce. 

It has been the interest in all ages of certain classes to deny that 
commerce is beneficial, and that agriculture and manufactures or 
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mining are alone entitled to political consideration; but such a posi- 
tion is utterly untenable. Production cannot advance beyond the 
rudest limits without commerce, whose essential function it is to ex- 
change that which is not needed for that which is, or to remove com- 
modities from places where theyeare not wanted to places where 
they are. In fact, commerce is inseparably bound up with production; 
there is no actual dividing line between them. The carriage of seeds 
to be planted, of textiles to be woven, of ores to be smelted, and the 
removal of the results to places of deposit or consumption, are all 
commercial functions. Foreign commerce is in like manner insepara- 
ble from production, and forms part of it. The implements, materi- 


als, agencies, and even remoter sources of national productive indus- | 


tries, depend upon foreign commerce, and would perish without it. 
Commerce has exercised a potent intluence in propagating and ex- 
tending religion. In its train have ever followed opulence, national 
strength, political liberty, letters, arts, and sciences. Its advance 
has always been marked by a general progress in the condition of men; 
its retardation by a corresponding retrogradation; and its discour- 
agement or decline by poverty, national dissolution, tyranny, slavery, 
ignorance, and crime. It has destroyed the barriers of distance, alien- 
age, race, religion, and caste. It has equalized the conditions of life 
in various parts of the earth, and tended to promote that homogene- 
ousness of the human race which the profoundest thinkers have 
maintained is an indispensable preliminary to its highest develop- 
ment. 

Asia Major, with the products of its varied climes and its teeming 
populations of Tartary, Persia, India, China, and Japan, has in all 
ages been the objective point of commerce, and the nations who found 
the best route to it, have in turn all held the scepter of commercial 
greatness. The Phoenicians opened a route (not the ancient canal of 
Necho) to Asia by way of Suez; the Hebrews, overland, by way of 
Palmyraor Tadmor. The Suez route was re-opened by the Greeks, and 
successively kept open by the Romans and Venetians. The Genoese 
penetrated to Asia by way of the Euxine ; the Portuguese led the way 
by the Cape of Good Hope; the Hansards opened an overland route 
by way of Novgorod; Spain sought fora path westward and stumbled 
upon anew world; England discovered a route by way of Cape Horn, 
and America has paved with iron rails first one route by way of 
Panama, and afterward another via San Francisco. France has ac- 
quired both glory and profit by re-opening the long-abandoned Suez 
canal of the Egyptians; England has re-awakened the commercial 
hopes of her statesmen by purchasing a large interest in this canal: 
the former prosperity of Italy has been revived through her proximity 
to it; and Russia is exciting the jealousy of England by extending her 
her borders and military posts to the northwestern limits of India. 


The commercial diadem of the world, the commerce with Asia, lies 
within easier grasp of the United States than that of any other nation 
of the Occident. We not only possess the two shortest or best routes | 
to the Orient, those by way of Panama and San Francisco; we are | 
not only in fact the next-door neighbor to Japan and China, stretch- 


ing as our possessions do within sight of Kamtchatka and holding | many millions a year. I have seen the Humboldt, Truckee, and other 


almost the entire shores of the Northeastern Pacific; we are not only | 


at peace with Asia and regarded by her with more friendliness than 
any other nation, we possess that commercial object for which Asia 
is as anxious toseek the Occident as we are the Orient, for tea, spices, 
and silk. We are at the present moment the largest producers of sil- 
ver in the world, and silver is the main, almost the only, object of 
foreign commerce to Asiatics. Even yet, although Europe has for 
centuries been pouring what silver she could spare into Asia; although 
all of Atahualpa’s treasures and almost all the silver product of Mex- 
ico has found its way to Asia Major, the price of agricultural labor 
in that country is scarcely more than a penny a day, and the taxes 
levied by its monarchs are paid in rice. These facts prove the neces- 
sity and demand for silver in Asia and the comparative scarcity of it 
even at the present day. 


I have already stated that it is estimated that Asia possessed a | 


stock of coin, almost entirely silver, amounting at the beginning of 
the present century toabout $700,000,000 ; in 1829 to about $800,000,000; 
in 1848 to about $900,000,000; and in 1872 to about $2,100,000,000. 
With a population stationary, and of, say, 700,000,000, this amounted 
to $1 per capita at the beginning of the century and $3 per capita at 
the present time. Merely to keep this stock of coin preserved fiom 
the effects of abrasion and loss, Asia requires some $30,000,000 in sil- 
ver every year. To increase it, she requires more. 

Suppose we persist in demonetizing our silver, suppose we lessen 
the demand for its use in the Occident, and help to throw upon the 
markets of the world a stock of silver which we must replace with a 
stock of gold, is it not patent to the humblest understanding that 


we would lower its value and be obliged to sell it to Asia, who, hav- | 


ing then no competitor for its possession, would be likely to obtain it 


at a very low price in her commodities? Is it not plain that under | and Chili, these countries contain an aggregate population of more 


such circumstances and for a long series of years to come, our annual | 


product of silver would follow the way of our rejected stock, and fall 
into the hands of the Orient at a degraded price? Should we not 
have to pay more, much more, than now, for the teas, spices, silk, rice, 
textiles, and other raw materials which we obtain from that quarter 


be, to buy back this thoughtlessly demonetized and abandoned stock of 

silver, should we not have to purchase it at a very high price, seeing 

— ee all prices in Asia would have become greatly en- 
ance 





Hence, if we let slip the present favorable opportunity to purchase 
silver for the purposes of resumption, we may find it very difficult to 
do so in future. When occidental silver once gets to the Orient it 


| rarely returns, and it never will return in any considerable quantity 


until the scale of prices in the two great divisions of the globe be- 
come more nearly equaliged than they are at present. This may be 


| centuries hence. 


Nature has furnished us with such advantages for seeking the com- 
merce of Asia—advantages of route, of amicable relations, of an ample 
supply of silver—that if we do not senselessly throw them away, we 
are almost certain to monopolize the Asiatic trade and the vast prof- 
its that accrue from its pursuit. Asia stands in urgent need of silver; 
that silver we possess, and she must now come to us for it and pur- 
chase it from us; and as we can afford to sell it to her cheaper than 
Europe can, by the difference of carriage, insurance, interest, com- 
missions, &¢., we are almost certain to secure the monopoly of her 
trade, and with it a market not only for our silver, but also for our 
coal and iron, our wheat and Indian corn, our manufactures, our lit- 
erary and our art products. And, moreover, we shall inevitably be- 
come what England is now, the occidental world’s emporium for Jap- 
anese, Chinese, and East India products. Instead of being obliged 
to go to Europe for these products as now, Europe will be obliged to 
come to us for them. 

Was it mere forgetfulness or a perversion of correct views which 
induced some of our public men to entertain even for an instant the 
notion of abolishing the donble standard and degrading our silver 
product, or was it the sinister advice of nations whose far-seeing 
commercial policies detected the advantages which we possessed over 
them in the future rivalry for the rich trade of the Orient? 

Already has the partial demonetization of silver in Europe had the 
effect of helping to triple the stock of silver which Asia possessed at 
the opening of this century, and yet so small is the stock of coin among 
Asiatic nations that, if silver is not entirely demonetized in the Occi- 
dent, there is not the slightest chance that the surplus silver of the 
world for centuries to come will sutlice for the wants of Asia. Even 
with a partial demonetization of silver in the Occcident, Asia will be 
able to absorb such portion of the surplus current supplies of the 
world as can be spared, as well as a large portion of the stock, with- 
out being saturated with silver. 

SILVER CANNOT BECOME CHEAPER THAN IT IS AT PRESENT. 

To those who indulge the insane fear that the late rise of gold or de- 
cline of silver caused by the European demonetization, will continue, 
it is only necessary to say that the thing is impossible. This decline 
cannot continue after the discarded stock of silver is worked off, and 
when the cost of its production again becomes the principal factor of 


| its price. And should this country wisely concade at this favorable 


juncture of affairs to remonetize silver, the time necessary for it to ad- 
vance to its former relation with gold would be comparatively short. 

Specie is too ’carce in China and India, prices are too low, and the 
mere maintenance of their present stock of coin demands a supply of 


rivers which flow between the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevadas and 


| the western walls of the Walisatch, and which, near their sources in 


the mountains flow in great volume, sink all at once into the sands of 
the desert and disappear from view forever. An attempt to saturate 
Asia with silver would, to my mind, be as successful as one to satu- 


| rate the Great American Desert with the waters of these rivers. 


But let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that Asia cannot take 


| the surplus of silver of the Occidental world and demands gold in- 


stead for the balance of her foreign trade. Would this not make gold 
so scarce as to force us of the Occident to keep our own stock of sil- 


| ver which we now would banish? And if it would force us to keep 


it then, why should we not keep it now? Why change and disturb 


| prices only to come to the same result at last? Why place ourselves 


m a dilemma, either horn of which is dangerous? Why attempt to 
banish silver to Asia or force her to send it back to us, which she 
would do in case the above supposition is well founded; a supposi- 
tion not borne out either by philosophy or fact. 

Banish silver from the western world, and you will help to banish 
progress with it; you will unwittingly and powerfully assist the 
growth and development of China and India at the expense of our 
own progress, and precipitate a monetary revolution, whose over- 
whelming and widespread effects po man can fully estimate or foresee. 

THE MEXICAN AND CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN TRADES. 
Similar considerations, scarcely less important, demand that our 


| double standard shall be restored in respect of our commercial and 


other relations with Mexico and Central and South America. All 
these countries except Brazil and Chili have either the single silver 
standard or the double standard of gold and silver. Omitting Brazil 


than 25,000,000 souls, This vast population is at the present time en- 
tering upon an unprecedented era of activity aud progress. Their 
trade with the manufacturing states of the world belongs naturally 
and by reason of proximity to the United States. Shall we run the 


| risk of losing it by unnecessarily depressing the quotations of South 
of the world? And were we obliged eventually, asI believe we should | 


American products in our market, as we should do if we limited our- 


| selves toasingle gold standard? Shall we offer to them for their pro- 


ductions a stinted measure of the metal which they do not want, in- 


| stead of a fair measure of the metal which they dv want? Shall we 
| force them to manufacture .or themselves, rather than purchase the 
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fabrics they need from us in exchange for their valuable raw mate- 
rials? 
THE CRESCENDO AND DIMINUENDO THEORY OF THE ACTION OF MONKY. 

I now come to those considerations in reference to this subject which 
have ever commanded the most serious attention of statesmen and 
publicists. I allude to the effects of increasing or diminishing money 
upon the social, moral, and religious welfare of peoples. 

I have already shown how profoundly the diminution of coin in the 
occidental world, from the period of the Roman empire to that of 
the discovery or re-introduction of bills of exchange, affected the 
welfare of Europe. But as, perhaps, it may be disputed that the 
Dark Ages, and the awful social wretchedness which characterized 
them, are attributable wholly, or even in great part, to the diminu- 
tion of money which occurred during that period, I have deemed it 
best to bring into view more recent and familiar eras of similar char- 
acter, eras which pertain, not like the Dark Ages, to a remote period 
and an entire continent, but to later times and particular countries, 
wherein the relation of the mutations of the currency to the welfare 
of the people is so close as to admit of little doubt concerning the 
influence and action of one upon the other. 

I have already stated that, from the nature and functions of money, 
it made no difference to the welfare or convenience of society whether 
the total sum of money was large or small, provided that it was 
neither so large nor so small that the substance of which it was made, 
the precious metals, could practically be coined into pieces of con- 
venient size for transportation or handling and for the transactions 
of the ordinary business of life. 

While this is quite true, it nevertheless does make a most impor- 
tant difference whether the sum of money be increasing or diminish- 
ing. This difference, and the social phenomena connected with it, 
has been very fitly termed by the author of the essay on currency in 
the original edition of Johnson’s Cyclopedia, the crescendo and dimin- 
uendo theory, a phrase derived from the terminology of music, an art 
whose terms are essentially expressive of movement in time. 

SOCIAL EFFECTS OF INCREASING AND DIMINISHING MONEY. 

Crescendo or increasing, and diminuendo or diminishing, are terms 
which have been deemed convenient for the expression of the movement 
of the stock of money in time. While this stock is increasing, prices 
rise; exchange or commerce is stimulated; new enterprises are set 
afoot; the products of agriculture, manufactures, and mining are in- 
creased ; the commercial and industrial classes find abundant em- 
ployment and earn remunerative profits and wages; bankruptcies and 
suicides rarely happen; marriages are promoted ; the newly born sur- 
vive in greater numbers; population increases in quicker ratio; let- 
ters, the tine arts, and the sciences make most rapid strides; education, 
intelligence, morality, and the observance of religion are promoted ; 
and the general happiness of mankind becomes greatly enhanced. 

What is the cause of all this industrial activity and social progress? 
What action or intluence of the increasing stock of money lies at the 
bottom of it? Simply this: that an increasing stock of money tends 
to distribute wealth, and it is the distribution of wealth which effects 
these wonderful results. “O! it is agrarianism or communism that 
you propose. You would go on increasing artificially and by legisla- 
tion (for it is only artificially that it can be done) the sum of the cur- 
rency forever, in order that wealth may be continually distributed, 
industrial activity stimulated, and social progress promoted.” 

I propose nothing of the sort. I have depicted the consequences 
of an increasing stock of money, not in order to advocate an artifi- 
cially increasing currency, but as preliminary to depicting the con- 
sequences of au artificially diminishing currency, and with the view 
of warning the country against submitting to any such diminution. 
I do not propose to rob the capitalist; but neither do I propose to 
permit the capitalist to rob society. 

While the stock of money is diminishing prices fall; commerce is 
depressed ; enterprises are abandoned or neglected ; industry is par- 
alyzed; its products are diminished ; its supporters defeated in their 
just expectations or thrown out of employment; bankruptcies and 
forced sales are increased; marriages are discouraged ; suicides be- 
come common; the newly born perish; the increase of population is 
retarded ; the cultivation of letters is abandoned ; the arts and sciences 
fall into decay; education, intelligence, morality, and religion are neg- 
lected; crime increases; and general misery prevails. 

What is the connection between the stock of money and these ap- 
palling social phenomena? Simply this: that a diminishing stock of 
money tends to concentrate wealth, and the concentration of wealth 
is a cause sufficient to promote all of these evils. “Would you, then, 
legislate with the view of preventing the stock of money from being 
decreased? Would you repeat those measures of medieval coercion 
which distinguished the reign of Henry V, who forbade gold or silver 
to be used in the arts in order to prevent the stock of money from 
being diminished ?” 

I would do nothing of the sort. I propose neither to increase the cur- 
rency by artiticial means nor todiminish it by coercion. I propose to 
follow and advocate that policy which little minds never perceive the 
advantage of pursuing, but which the great men of the world have 
recognized to be the only safe one in commercial affairs. I propose to 
let things alone. Laissez faire in money is as important to the well 
being of the world as laissez faire in corn. 

Js it not time, Mr. President, that we republicans, we the exemplars 
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of civil freedom to the world, should abandon and renounce this mis- 
chievous policy of meddling with the affairs of commerce ; this policy 
which has been handed down to us by the tyrauts and marplots of 
the world—the men with bloody hands and the men with ruthless 
purposes? Is it not time thatewe practiced freedom as well as 
preached it? 

For five thousand years has the world been amassing a stock of 
gold and silver money wherewith to conduct its commerce, and yet 
in one instant and by a single blow, would our irreverent and mis- 
chievous hands annihilate one-half of thisstock. The act of 1873 es- 
sentially impaired the character of silver as money in this country—a 
character which it did not owe to legislation, but to fitness and im- 
memorial usage. Could the act have affected other countries as it 
did this one alone, it would have demonetized silver throughout the 
world. 

What isthe principal effect of demonetizing silver? It reduces the 
entire stock of money’by one-half. This effect may be mitigated by 
permitting a small sum of debased silver coins, as tokens, to pass cur- 
rent for petty payments in each country, but even then its chief harm 
remains. The money of the world commences to diminish, prices fall, 
wealth becomes centralized and concentrated in a few hands, prop- 
erty is sacrificed to pay debts incurred before the diminution, bank- 
ruptcies ensue, industry is petrified, want and wretchedness stare the 
commercial classes in the face, and to escape from these disasters they 
take refuge in dishonesty and immorality, and in the end wind up 
with crime and destruction. , 

The evidence of these deplorable consequences of arbitrarily dimin- 
ishing the stock of money is to be found in the social statistics of all 
countries. It is only for the sake of brevity that I content myself with 
adducing a portion of those only of this country. And here let me re- 
mark to the possible objection that the statistics of the currency of the 
United States include paper promises, that the principle is the same, 
whether the currency is of money alone or money and paper com- 
bined. So long as the promises are deemeed to be good enough to 
pass current as money their effect upon prices is precisely the same. 
It does not follow from this, as some theorists erroneously maintain, 
that paper promises would pass current as money without a money 
basis. On the contrary, repeated experience proves that they will 
not. Nor does it follow that, because a diminishing stock of money 
or mixed currency produces the evils alluded to that these evils can 
be avoided by recourse to a forced currency of paper. They can only 
be avoided by letting the currency alone, and the sooner we learn and 
appreciate the importance of this great truth the better will it be for 
our country and the world at large. 

(For the tables alluded to in the text, see Appendix. ] 


THE WOELD'S STOCK OF THB PRECIOUS METALS THE GREAT CONSERVATOR OF ITS 
CIVILIZATION. 


It will perhaps be remarked that no statistical evidence has been 
offered to support the assertion made with regard to the effect of the 
movement of the currency upon letters, the arts, &c. The reason for 
this is that, while statistics have made such progress that they now 
fully cover certain features of civilization, and concerning these fea- 
tures afford most thorough and convincing testimony, they do not yet 
fully cover certain other features, such as those omitted from the 
illustrations adduced. Within the boundaries to which thus far its 
conquests have been confined the use of statistics is of the highest 
importance to the student, the publicist, and the legislator. Beyond 
that, such use is almost valueless, and want of discrimination as to 
where to stop in the employment of statistical evidence can have but 
the single result of bringing statistics into undeserved disrepute. 

We know a priori that the gradual diffusion of wealth means also 
the gradual diffusion of the work of life, wherein no feudal tyrant or 
merciless plutocrat can lord it over the masses of a community bound 
to exacting toil or helpless slavery. It is only during this tendency 
(mark, Isay tendency) toward a distribution of rewards according to 
effort that letters and the arts can flourish. At all other periods, if they 
make any progress at all, it is confined to a few favored persons, and 
soon perishes ; for the acquisition of letters must be the result of lei- 
sure and exemption from toil, and the community that is bound to 
continual labor can never hope to enjoy the fruits of this divine art. 

Therefore such an increment of the stock of money as would work 
out a gradual diffusion of wealth, and with it the more equitable dis- 
tribution of work and leisure than would result from a stock of 
money which was decreasing or stationary while populationadvanced, 
could not fail, and it has never yet failed, to promote the progress of 
letters, the arts and sciences, morality and religion. Nor could any 
greater increment occur than one which would be sufficient to induce 
a gradual diffusion of wealth; that is, so long as the world retained 
its present vast stock of the precious metals. Estimating this stock 
at $5,700,000,000, it requires $85,500,000 a year to keep it from waste 
by abrasion and loss, and the annual supply of the precious metals or 
so much of them as is available for coin has rarely been so much in 
excess of this sum as to be sufficient to produce more than a very in- 
considerable and gradual diffusion of wealth. If the increase by pop- 
ulation be considered, the process would be extremely slow. 

Viewed from this point, it will be seen that the world’s stock of 
the precious metals has really been the great conservator of civiliza- 
tion. It is this stock and its slow increment since the sixteenth cen- 
tury which has kept prices, on the whole, steady and slowly rising; 
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just as it was the decrement of this stock which threatened the ex- 
tinction of civilization during the Middle Ages. It was the little of 
it that survived throughout that memorable era which prevented the 
total subversion of society, and with it letters and the arts, in a word, 
civilization, and it was in the country that preserved the greatest 
stock of it during that period that civilization held aloft its highest 
torch.” 





meant one metal instead of two the power to regulate value would 
have been supererogatory, abortive, and absurd. 

Third. That no other construction of the phrase “to regulate the 
value thereof” is admissible, because even in theory law cannot reg- 
ulate values, unless the things whose values are to be regulated aro 
specified, and practically, unless also the law-power or Government 
possesses control of the supply or demand of the things to be valued. 
As all things cannot be specified, and as Government only has control 
of the supply of gold and silver coins, it follows that the value of 
these commodities, one to the other, is all that can be “regulated ” 
under the Constitution, and that this regulation constitutes both sil- 
ver and gold as money and legal tender. 

I. Article 1, section 8, of the Constitution for the United States pro- 
vides that— 

The Congress shall have power * * * to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standards of weights and measures. 


What is money? Gold and silver coined. This was the only mean- 
ing attached to “ money ” when the Constitution was framed, and it 
is the only proper meaning. In late days the word money has been 
used to mean any circulating media, whether gold or silver coined, or 
promises to pay. That such is not the meaning of the term as em- 
ployed in the Constitution is evident from the phrase “to coin,” 
which prefixes the word “money.” Promises to pay cannot be coined, 
nor were any other metals than gold and silver used as money in this 
country or any other at the period of the Constitution; therefore, ' 
money, as mentioned in that instrument, meant gold and silver coined, 
and could not have meant anything else. 

Nor could it have meant either one of these metals separately, be- 
cause of the affix, “and regulate the value thereof.” 

What is value? The relation between two services or commodities 
exchanged, or, to be more precise, the quantitative relation in serv- 
ices or commodities between two services or commodities exchanged. 
I have already explained the meaning of thisterm. (See page 14, ante.) 
It must not be compared with worth, utility, or desirability, which 
are intrinsic qualities or characteristics without quantity; whilst 
value is an extrinsic and a quantitative characteristic which is only 
determinable in exchange. Worth, utility, and desirability may reside 
in an object without reference to exchange. Value without exchange 
is impossible. Law cannot regulate the worth, utility, or desirability 
of acommodity. Why? Because these are intrinsic and incommen- 
surable characteristics, and are therefore not susceptible of regulation. 
Law can regulate value, because value is an extrinsic characteristic, 
determinable by exchange. But law caunot regulate the value of a ' 
commodity generally, and as to all things, unless it specifies sepa- ' 
rately the quantity of all things which shall be interchangeable. This 
is not only palpably impracticable, but, even were it practicable, is 
clearly inadmissible as a construction of the constitutional phraseol- 
ogy. An attempt to regulate the value of money as to all things 
would produce the utmost injustice and confusion in industrial affairs, 
and entirely subvert the Constitution and the objects for which it 
was established. The power to regulate the valne of money was 
therefore confined to aaa and silver only. It could not have been 
with reference to other things. 

II. Even with reference to gold and silver, the power to regulate 

the value of money would have been supererogatory unless money 
meant both gold and silver, and value the relation between them; 
for value in respect to an isolated thing is inconceivable and i:npos- 
sible, value being a relation and not an intrinsic quality. If “‘ money,” 
according to the Constitution, meant both gold and silver, the power 
to regulate the value thereof wasa necessary incident to that of coin- 
age, and this view affords the only explanation of the employment 
of the phrase “to regulate the value thereof” in the Constitution. 
Otherwise the phrase way. powerless, meaningless, and absurd. To 
coin money and regulate the value thereof are, therefore, inseparablo 
powers, and although Congress is not required to exercise them, but 
is merely permitted to do so, yet, if exercised, they can only be ex- 
ercised together, and the exercise of one power without the other is 
unconstitutional. Therefore, so long as any coins of the United States 
are in existence the suppression of the silver dollar by the act of 1873 
is void.” 

ILI. Practically, the Government has control of only two commod- 
ities among all those known to the world: these two are gold and 
silver coins. The Constitution gives to the Government exclusively 
the power to coin money, and this power gives it practical control 
over the supply of gold and silver coins. It may be held, indeed, that 
the same power gives it also control over any substances which it may 
choose to- employ as inoney; for example, copper, tobacco, musket- 
balls, wampum-peag, paper promises, &c. But the impracticability 
of regulating the value of substances of such heterogeneous composi- 
tion and limitless supply merely serves to show the absurdity of at- 
tempting to extend the meaning of the phrase “money” beyond that 
which was clearly attached to it at the time of the Constitution, 
namely, gold and silver coins. These various substances, and many 
others, had all been employed in this country as substitutes for money, 
or as tukens, previous to the Constitation, and some of them were in 





















THE RESERVOIR OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


Lest this phrase, “the great conservator of civilization,” sounds too 
grand, let it be supposed that at the present time no reservoir of the 
precious metals existed, or that the entire stock of money was de- 
stroyed inan instant. Setting aside the incalculably calamitous con- 
sequences ef such a catastrophe, is it not plain that the annual sup- 
ply of the metals, now amounting to about one hundred millions, 
would assume a new importance in the distribution of wealth and 
each individual’s share of production? Assuming that the precious 
metals would continue to used for money, because no other ma- 
terials would answer the purpose so well, would not these supplies 
as fast as they came forward affect the prices of commodities and 
services 80 enormously and suddenly as virtually to place society at 
the mercy of the few persons who might be able to control or antici- 

3 pate such supplies ? 

In the immensity of the world’s stock of the precions metals, which 
forms a measure of value of such vast proportions that no vicissitudes 
of production can sensibly affect it, society therefore possesses a guar- 
antee for the conservation of all those institutions upon which civil- 
ization depends ; upon diffasion of wealth, adequate reward for effort, 
due proportion of production, liberty, leisure, letters, the arts, mo- 
rality, aid religion. And yet it is one-half of this precious stock that 
madmen would now destroy or degrade to the level of gewgaws and 
bangles. 

In the face of the significant facts which we have found to corre- 
spond with the movement of the currency, whether in the same is 
counted only the real money in circulation, or the real money com- 
bined with the credits based upon it, (if due allowance be made for 
their oo ratios of activity,) I ask you, are you prepared to con- 
firm and ratify the thoughtless act of 1873, which demonetized silver 
as a legal tender in the United States, or will you restore that metal 
to its rightful position in the money of the country ? 

Have the industrial, the commercial, the active, the progressive, 
the working classes of the country no rights that legislation is bound 
to respect? What authority has this Chessber to shorten or curtail 
the standard by which their labor is to be measured ? What justice, 
what wisdom, what safety is there in assisting to destroy the efliciency 
of one-half of the world’s stock of specie, one-half of that measure 
of value which has come down to us sanctified by fifty centuries of 
toil, of usage, of experiment, of universal approval? Can you look 
on with uneconcern and permit the entire relations of society to be 
disturbed in the fancied interests of that small class of persons who 
in every country are wealthy enough to monopolize the possession of 
its measure of value—which, at best, is limited, and barely sufficient 
to keep pace with the increase of population and commerce f 

Such is the pressing scarcity of money, both of gold and silver, 
throughout the world, that every conceivable form of substitute for 
it, both safe and unsafe, is in use to eke it out. Every country of the 
world is using credit in some form as a temporary substitute for 
money ; yet you would arbitrarily demonctize one-half the stock of 
money, under the erroneous impression, either that one metal is a 
measure of value less fluctuating than two, or the equally erroneous 
one that the option of two metals to pay with is derogatory to the 
rights of creditors which accrued while that option was open. t 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE CASE. 


I shall now endeavor to show that under our Constitution both the 
—— metals are made legal tender for the payment of debts. 

o1d— 

First. That the word “money,” as used in article 1, section 8, of the 
“Constitution of the United States,” means both the precious metals, 
silver and gold, and, by reason of the context, cannot mean either 
paper promises or one of the metals only. 

Second. That the power to “ regulate the value thereof” was neces- 
sary in order to render this meaning effective, and that, had “money ” 
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* Professor John W. Draper, in his recent work entitled The Conflict between 
Science and Religion, states that Almansor, the Moorish King of Granada, then the 
foremost country of Europe in civilization, population. and wealth, left at his death 
a treasure of 2 and silver amounting in value to $150,000,000. How much of this 
sum consisted of coin is not stated. 


|The main argument used in favor of the gold valuation is this: “If a creditor, 
having stipulated for a fixed payment, may be paid by the debtor in either gold or 
silver, the latter chooses the material which comes cheapest to him, and the creditor 
suffers an injustice,” Without sn | whether the creditor on entering upon the 
contract also exercised his vption in furnishing the debtor with either material, and 
therefore cannot claim treatinent—without inguiring whether, as he can 
also part with the material received on the same terms, and must de so, I can show 
yes that eo cogme is one untrue, both in practice and in theory. * * * The 
arge business of exchanging contracts, as well as all such dealings in capital and 
commodities, in which the “creditor” stands in the position assumed above, is car- 
ried on by accounts, checks, and clearing systems without the use of any currency, 
and 30 the —_ system depends upon the exchange of equivalents of value alone. 
ve can be no question of any difference or disproportionate ‘' cheap- 
—— “ coe them, (the sam = oe, — to —_ oe ‘old or 
rup same eq t er. (Ernest , dourna 

of the Royal Society of Arts, March 10, 1876, p. 320.) “ 
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* The word dollar was first defined in the coinage act of April, 1792 Therefore, 
the powers of coining and regulating value were first exercised together. There 
was no regulation of value before coining ; therefore no regalation of the value of 
the foreign coins which circulated in the United States previous to 1192, 
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wide use at the time of that instrument. But it is quite ciear that 
none of them were referred to in the phrase “money,” and that gold 
and silver alone were meant. 

Having control of the two commodities, gold and silver coins, and 
of these two only, it was not and is not practicable for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to regulate the value as between any other 
commodities than gold and silver coins." 

Having made this regulation, Congress went as far as it had power 
to go. In the regulation that “the proportional value of gold to 
siver in all coins which shall by law be current as money within the 
United States shall be as 15 to 1, according to quantity in weight 
of pure gold or pure silver,” (act of April 2, 1792, seetion 11,) Con- 
gress exercised all the kind of power which was conferred upon it by 
the Constitution regarding the regulation of values. 

ViEWS OF THE LAST GENERATION ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 

The view herein taken is that which has hitherto been taken by 
all who have carefully considered this subject. In a report to this 
Chamber by one of its members, Mr. Sanford, the chairman of a 
‘select committee to consider the state of the currency,” appointed 
by the Twenty-first Congress, (see Executive Document, second ses- 
sion Twenty-first Congress, December 15, 1830,) he held the follow- 
ing language: 

The Constitution of the United States evidently contemplates in the power con- 
ferred upon this Government to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coins, and the restriction imposed on the States to make nothing but gold 
and silver coins a tender in payment of debta, that the money of this country shall 
be gold and silver. Our system of money established in the year 1792 fully adopts 
the principle that it is expedient to coin and use both metals as money, and such 
has always been the opinion of the people of the United States. 

At this period (1830) there was not a dollar of gold in the country. 
England nearly depleted us of what little we had, previous to 1817, 
in order to prepare for the resumption of specie payments, which 
had been suspended in England since 1797, and which resumption 
the ruling classes of England had unwisely or selfishly planned upon 
the basis of a single metal. This depletion went on from 1817 until 
after 1820, perhaps until 1621 or 1822, Then it stopped, so far as we 
were concerned, from sheer exhaustion on our part. We had no more 
gold to sell. At that period we had nearly $70,000,000 of bank paper 
atloat. What condition this country would have been left in had our 
statesmen been as indifferent then as they appear to have been in 
1573, in regard to the constitutional requirement to make both gold 
and silver legal-tender money, I leave to the imagination. Our pop- 
ulation was then 10,000,000. We had but lately emerged from a war 
with England, at the close of which gold had stood, in our excessive 
paper issues, at 117, and an attempt to resume in 1517 was met by a 
revulsion in 1819 and a secondary revulsion in 1821. 

Imagine 10,000,000 of people, exhausted by war and the sores of a 
double revulsion, depleted of every dollar of gold, and divested of 
the power to resume in silver or use that metal in the payment of 
debts. Do you suppose, if the statesmen of 1822 had been aa forget- 
ful of the interests of their country and as oblivious of constitutional 
law as seem to have been those of 1873, that any respect would have 
been paid to their legislation, and that if it had been respected, the 
country could have been saved from revulsion and repudiation? I 
fancy not. 

And this episode of our history conveys more than one warning, 
more than the warning that monometalism, if persisted in, may 
bring the country to great social and political disturbances. Some 
people are so filled with the sense of security that a warning of repu- 
diation seems to them a mere bugaboo. Simple failure in an attempt 
to resume specie payments is to them an event of far greater likeli- 
hood, if not of importance. Very well, then; the episode before us 
contains the warning of such a failure, of twosuch failures. We tried 
to resume in 1817; we tried again in 1821; and on both occasions dis- 
tress followed. What was the cause? Lack of specie. We tried to 
redeem sixty or seventy millions of paper with twenty or twenty-five 
millions of coin. What was the cause of the lack of specie? England 
had drained us of our gold, which she virtually overvalued in order 
to prepare for her own resumption. 

But for silver, the use of which as legal tender had been preserved 
for us by the Constitution, we should not have resumed at all, at least 
not for forty years after, when California opened. The case is simi- 
lar now. England again has drained us of our gold. We have 
$200,000,000 of paper atloat and less than $50,000,000 of specie where- 
with to redeem it. Yet Congréss orders resumption to take place, 
and forbids the employment of silver wherewith to resume. Is it not 
plain that resumption is quite impracticable; that a sum of gold suf- 
ficient for the purpose cannot be purchased hout the world at 
any prices for bonds or exports at which we would be willing to sell, 
and that any attempt to resume, unless the constitutional require- 
ments as to the monetization of silver are obeyed, will plunge the 
country into all the disasters of monetary revulsion ? 

VESTED INTERESTS UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 

Ever since Mr. Webster’s time it has been an oft-quoted doctrine 
that under the Constitution the destruction or impairment of a vested 
-nterest by act of Government is in the nature of a breach of contract. 
Without giving adhesion to this doctrine it onght to be remarked that, 
as a rule of law it appears to work too many ways to be practicable, 


* Not even between gold and silver bullion. 


because legislation is impossible without disturbance of social rela- 
tions, and therefore of existing interests. However this may be, the 
rule has been held to apply with peculiar force, though I know not 
why, to the vested interests of the public creditor, and prejudice has 
been arrayed against the return to the double standard because it is 
held that payments in silver might affect the interests of the public 
creditor. To this I have already adverted and I do not propose to 
raise that question now. But while on the subject of vested inter- 
ests and breach of coutract there is something more to be said. That 
something relates to the mining interests of this country; interests 
which, I think it will be admitted, are quite as important to the wel- 
fare of the country as those of the public creditor. 

The mining interests of this country came into existence under 
clauses of the Constitution which it was well understood made both 
gold and silver money legal tender for the payment of debts. During 
the first three-quarters of the period of our national existence silver 
chiefly and for the most time only was employed as money; during 
the last quarter of the period gold was chiefly so employed. But not 
until 1873 (and that merely by implication) was either metal demon- 
etized. It was therefore while both metals were money that the 
entire gold and silver mining interests of this country were created 
and built up, at first upon alluvial findings and washings, and after- 
ward with the profit from those upon the more difficult and expensive 
ores in veins and lodes. These interests, once so few, now so numer- 
ous that they yearly throw into the lap of the country $100,000,000 
of the precious metals—more than one-half of the product of the en- 
tire world, and sufficient if rightly managed to render our country 
the clearing-house of the world—were literally built up with the 
naked fingers, with the rude pick and cradle. This single foundation 
was that clause of the Constitution which makes the precious metals 
money, but for which they would have had no existence, and upon 
the continued and faithful observance of which they depend even 
to-day for maintenance, because, though of gigantic dimensions in 
the aggregate, their average profit is so small that it vanishes with 
the slightest disturbance in the value of the precious metals. Yet 
there are those who hold in respect of these permanent, important, 
and well-deserving interests vested in mining that the interests of a 
pack of clamorous money-lenders in London, Berlin, and Frankfort 
are of vastly more account than theirs. The recent project of a Bos- 
ton correspondent to pay the interest on the public debt in silver 
dollars they sneered at as “a nice down-east joke,” and bullied about 
the rights of vested interests under the Constitution. 

The Constitution! Sir, when I come to pronounce that word I do 
so with a respect that is akin to reverence; for under the shadow of 
that instrument, so wisely and so wondrously drawn as to have lasted 
a century of the world’s busiest times, there has grown up from 
thirteen feeble and jealous colonies, containing 3,000,000 people of 
varied origin and conflicting interests, a nation of thirty-eight proud 
States, containing 45,000,000 people, free, homogeneous, prosperous, 
strong, and progressive. When and where else in the world’s history 
has such a growth been seen? The constitution of the Roman re- 
public, though nominally it lasted longer, really did not last so long, 
for it was frequently and essentially altered and modified. It had to 
deal with a far lesser number of states, interests, or people, and tho 
progress under it was nothing as compared with our progress. Take 
the most important of modern states, England, France, or Germany. 
In which of them will you find the same freedom, the same equality, 
the same ingenuity and adaptability, the same energy, the same elas- 
ticity, the same rapidity of growth, either in numbers or wealth? 
Since the date of our Constitution England has scarcely tripled her 
population. France has not yet doubled hers, while ours has in- 
creased fifteen times. Our national life has not been without its 
vicissitudes, but who can deny that it has been grand, noble, and pro- 
gressive, and that it is due, all of it, to that sacred instrament which 
we rightly term the Constitution for the United States ? 

In pronouncing the name of this instrument I do so with the re- 
spect due to the mighty agency which it has had in building up a 
great nation and promoting the progress of man in all countries. 

In this remembrance I should almost regard it as sacrilege to in- 
voke its support of a false doctrine, to twist it, distort it, or seek to 
turn it aside from its plain meaning. And I regard it as sacrilege 
when I see it used as a cover to protect thesharp-toothed greed of plu- 
toc 

T ld and silver are both the money of the Constitution is so 
cnvionty the meaning of that instrument that the question, so far as 
I am aware, was never fully raised until lately and after the passage 
of the act of 1873. That the Constitution either directly or by the 
remotest implication throws any mantle of protection over the public 
creditor, which does not at the same time as amply cover the third 
greatest industrial interest of the whole country—this I deny. 

Between an interest which has become “ vested” by dintof hasty and 
ill-considered legislation, and one which has become “ vested” through 
bold adventure, the peril of life, the miasma of et val- 
leys, the snows of lofty mountains, the arid and burning plains, 
through incessant labor, and far away from “home” and familiar 
faaeabebween these classes of vested interests there is a wide differ- 
ence. One of these classes demands the maintenance of the act of 
1873, because it fedrs that the overthrow of that act may have some 
possible bearing upon the advantages which it has secured; the 
other asks for its immediate abolition because 1¢ is unconstitutional, 
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it is unwise, it is sapping the foundation of an industry of vital im- 
portance to the country. Let the Senate decide between them, and 
choose whether it will intrust the welfare of the nation rather to the 
money-dealers of Lombard street and the Continent than to the hardy 
mountaineers of the Sierra Nevadas, whose occupations are environed 
with danger and whose unceasing watch-word is Liberty ! 

WHAT THE HAND OF THE DESTROYER HATH SPARED. 

Some of the greatest nations of the earth have been destroyed, and 
it has been asserted that nothing remains to attest their existence 
except the languages they employed. Such is the case with the an- 
cient Arabians, the Phenicians, and the Carthagenians, who were all 
of the same race. Such, also, was the case with the ancient Malays, 
Egyptians, and Toltecs. Of the Lake Dwellers of Switzerland or the 


Mound Builders of America, itis said that not even language remains. | 


And yet all of these nations and many other prehistoric ones, as the 


Pelasgians, the Etruscans, &c., have left a legacy to mankind. That | 


legacy is the precious metals which they employed for money. Much 
of it must still be in existence in some form or other of usefulness. 
The hand of the destroyer, Time, hath spared this, even while he hath 
not spared language. And yet there are impious men to-day who, 
for the sake of a temporary personal advantage, would strike down 
this last and precious vestige of nations who fought and labored scores 
of centuries ago that we might now live in peace and plenty. 
WORSE THAN DESTROYING THE MINES. 

The demonetization of silver would not merely have the same result 
as the stoppage of all the silver mines of the world; the result would 
be far worse; it would be as though one-half of all the labor of past 
ages, except what doubtful legacy has remained in the shape of land 
improvements, were blotted out of existence. This would be worse 
than destroying the mines, for they might be re-opened, whereas the 
demonetized metal would be irretrievably lost in the arts and other- 
wise, 

“LET THINGS STAND AS THEY ARE.” 

“Let things stand as they are” is the false and treacherous maxim 
of those who have wrongfully obtained an advantage over others. 
Laissez faire does not mean “ let things stand as they are,” but “ let 
alone” altogether. The existing state of affairs may be the-result of 
a good deal of meddlesomeness. To let them remain as they are 
would be to let ruin work its own way. The single standard foisted 
upon this nation by the act of 1573 was a mischievous interference 
with trade, and things cannot be let alone until this act is repealed. 
The suppression of the double standard cannot be compared with the 
usury laws. It is ten thousand times, nay, infinitely worse; for in 
the rate of interest for money there is competion between money- 
lenders, whereas concerning the kind of metal in which they will de- 
mand to be paid there will be no competition whatever. Herein the 
interests of all money-lenders are identical. The only way to meet 
their rapacity is by restoring the double standard, to give the debtor 
the same option in paying that the creditor had in lending. 

ANTIQUITY OF MONEY—PREHISTORIC NATIONS—EXPEKIMENTS IN MONEY—GOLD STAND- 
ARD—PLATINUM COINS. 

Hitherto, in alluding to the antiquity of gold and silver money, I 
have sometimes used the expressiou thirty or tifty centuries, the for- 
mer referring to the oldest coins now extant, the latter to the earliest 
period for which we have indisputable evidence concerning the use 


of these metals formoney. But if there is any credence to be reposed | 


in the numerous authorities quoted in Baldwin’s Prehistoric Nations, 


both gold and silver were employed as money by the ancient Ara- | 


bians or Cushites from sixty to a hundred centuriesago. The precise 


» antiquity of money is, however, of little consequence in this connec- 


tion. It is sufficient if we know that it is of very great antiquity, 
and of this there is no doubt whatever. 

During all this time every co::ceivable sort of experiment was made 
with money. It was tried in iigots, in “dust,” in wire coils, and in 
coins; round, square, oblong, punctured, buttoned, milled, and un- 


milled coins; coins with and without alloy; pure coins, composite | 


coins, base coins, plated coins, coins of brass, tin, iron, nickel, and 
platinum. 

The history of platinum coins exemplifies the results of all these 
experiments. These coins were adopted in Russia in 1826, during the 


notable decline in the product of the precious metals, which occurred | 


from 1810 to 1840, and before the Ural and Siberian mines were opened. 
No substance was intrinsically more suitable to answer the purposes 
of money than platinum. It was only inferior to the precious metals 
1 one respect, but that respect proved fatal to its continuance. There 
Was ho great stock of platinum in the world to modify the vicissi- 


as with coins of any other substances than the precious metals. There 
is no stock on hand to modify the influence of great supplies. 

The adoption of the single gold standard is another experiment in 
money of similar character, and subject in a measure to the same 
fatal objection. In this case the stock on hand is very great; but it 
is only one-half as much as that of the two precious metals com- 
bined ; and this important fact must settle the.fate of the experiment. 

COMPARATIVE FACILITY AND COST OF TRANSPORTING GOLD AND SILVER. 

During the great continental wars of three-fourths of a century 
ago, the necessity of having large military chests in the service of 

| armies rendered it necessary to transport large sums of specie in the 
field. For this purpose gold was found to be superior to silver on ac- 
count of its lighter weight in proportion to value. While the fact 
| was then so important that it may have had no little influence in 
| reconciling the British nation with that formal adoption of the single 
| gold standard which followed shortly after these wars, it is now of 
no importance whatever, even in Europe, and never has been of any 
| importance in this country. Armies do not employ military chests 
nowadays. Russia, Austria, Italy, Germany, France, and even Eng- 
land, have fought their greatest campaigns with the aid of treasury 
or bank paper. In America all our wars have been fought with 
paper. The colonial expedition to Louisbourg, in 1745, was con- 
ducted with paper, our war of Independence was fought with paper, 
our rebellion was put down with paper. Whatever may be the evil 
effects of paper, it is hopeless to expect that it will not be issued by 
governments in the event of great wars. War is of itself the great- 
est of evils, and the lesser evil of paper merely follows in its wake, as 
sharks do the mutinous ship. 

In times of peace the cost of transporting a given sum in gold or 
silver is the same, notwithstanding the lighter weight of the former. 
Freights upon gold and silver are rated according to value, and not ac- 
cording to bulk or weight. The freight upon a ton of gold from Cal- 
ifornia to New York is now more than sixteen times as much as that 
upon a ton of silver, and this is the same npon railway, and steam- 
ship, and other transportation lines throughout the world. The curi- 
ous will find the actual freights quoted in M. Cernuschi’s work on Bi- 
metulism. 

The rating of freights upon gold and silver by value instead of bulk 
or weight is due to the important consideration of risk. The bulk or 
weight of a million dollars in silver is far greater than that of a mill- 
ion dollars in gold; but the risk of loss from accident or robbery is 
far greater in the case of gold than in that of silver. An ingot of 
gold worth $2,000 could be very easily lost, and would be very difti- 
cult to recover in case of a railway collision, a fire, the breaking of a 
bridge, a robbery, &c. Aningot of silver worth $2,000 would be diffi- 
cult to lose and easy to recover; nor could a thief conveniently carry it 
off, because it would weigh over a hundred pounds. Noguards are re- 
quired to conduct a shipment of silver bars, because no highwaymen 
could lift them, whilst gold ingots of the same value could be stowed 
away in the pocket, and therefore would have to be guarded by armed 
men. The expense incurred in this and other ways fully counterbal- 
ances the saving which arises from inferior bulk oprweight in trans- 
portation. 

As to the alleged superiority of gold in handling sums of money 
suitable for the ordinary payments of commercial life, it is the merest 
moonshine. One would suppose, to hear this claim made, that such 
an institution as banking was unknown to the world, instead of be- 
ing, what is the fact, of seven hundred years’ growth. Only the most 
narrow theorist will contend that the resumption of specie payments 
in this country will be followed by the extinction of banks. After 
resumption, banks will receive specie on deposit and issue bills in its 
place, and these bills will be used for payments from hind to hand 
just as similar bills were used before suspension. The only differ- 
ence will be that, thanks to the superiority of the national over the 
old State bank systems, the bills will be better secured—indeed, we 
may say absolutely secured—provided, of course, that no relaxation is 
made of the admirable and sound conditions and principles upon 
which this system was founded ; and of such relaxation we need en- 
tertain no fears. 

In such case, and in all cases, we always have a perfect expedient 
to obviate the inconvenience of handling coins, that of depositing 
the coins with the Government, which shall issue therefor, dollar for 
dollar, bills to be declared by law receivable for all payments, public 
and private 

This project I need not elaborate at this time or in this connection. 
Its suggestion merely serves to show that in any event our money, 


tudes of its current prodnetion as there is of the precious metals; no whether of gold or silver, or both, as it should be, can always be made 


reservoir of antiquity, no heirloom of the centuries. Consequently, 


easy enough to handle through the medium of representative paper. 





every time the annual production of platinum greatly increased, prices 1t should always be borne in mind that, as M. Cernuschi remarks, 


in platinum coins were suddenly and violently advanced, and every 
time the production of platinum fell off, prices fell. These violent 
aberrations proved fatal to the continued use of this metal for coius, 
and it was discontinued. The same thing had previously occurred 
with coins of brass, iron, tin, &c., and if our nickel coins were any- 


a bill ot exchange (or bank-note) for silver does not weigh any more 
than one for gold. 


THE SINGLE STANDARD COMMERCIALLY UNPROFITABLE. 
If we look at the question from the national and not merely the 
plutocratical point of view, it will appear that every nation which 


thing more than tokens, mere promises to pay stamped on base metal, | demonetizes one of the metals and limits itself to the use of the other 


the same thing would happen with them. 





only punishes itself. 1t would leave more money to the other nations. 


Substitutes for money form another class of experiments which | Prices would fall in the former countries and rise in the latter. The 


have ended disastrously in bank panics, in commercial crises, in stay 


former would have to sell their products to the latter at low prices 


laws, and in repudiation. The trouble is the same with bank credits | and purchase back in high pri¢es; just as China sells to us now at 
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low prices and buys from usat high ones. If instead of selling their 
products wherewith to pay for the products they purchased, the gold- 
standard nations sold their products wherewith to purchase the de- 
monetized metal in which the prices of the other were rated, as for 


dia products, she would have to purchase such silver at the high 
prices of commodities which would prevail in India after the surplus 
stock of Europe were driven thither. In other words, the course of 
onmanan would be against the gold-standard nations. For example, 
a pound sterling of exchange upon India would cost more than a 
pound sterling of gold in England. Arrange it as you will either, 
product against product, or product against exchange, the result will 
be the same. The nations with a limited stock of money would trade 
disadvantageonusly with nations having both the metals for their 
standard of vabas, This is the secret of the profitableness of the 
oriental trade, The oriental countries employ but one metal for 
their standard—silver. The occidental countries have hitherto em- 
ployed both metals. Hence the low prices of the Orient and high 
prices of the Occident. As a measure between the labor of the two 
great divisions of the world, it has always been favorable to the Oc- 
cident. This advantage it is now proposed to destroy. To call it 
madness would be but a mild stigma. 


OUR MONEY SHOULD BK EN RAPPORT WITH THAT OF THE WORLD. 

Having already shown that gold and silver was the money of the 
world—not gold or silver singly—it would seem hardly necessary to 
reply more specifically to an objection to the restoration of the double 
standard which some men suggest. That suggestion is, that unless 
we adopt the gold standard we shall not be en rapport with the stand- 
ard of England, the country with which we transact the most com- 
merce, 

Those who suggest this objection do not appear to remember how 
foreign exchanges are conducted. Balances of trade are not paid in 
coin, but in bullion, and it makes no difference whether the bullion 
is of gold or silver or both. It goes for its value, whatever that may 
be at the time. Exchanges are adjusted by-means of bills, which are 
rated in view of the standard of value in the several countries upon 
or through which the bills are drawn. Suppose our standard were of 
gold, and we had to pay for a balance of trade to China; we would 
not pay in gold coin, but in bullion, in gold not at its price in this 
country, but at its price in all countries. This would be determined 
by the course of exchange, which is the product of settlements be- 
tween all commercial nations. So, if our standard were the double 
one of silver and gold, our balances with England would not be set- 
tled in gold and silver coin, but in bullion, at its price in all countries, 
as determined by the course of exchange. We would settle in bills 
of exchange, as we do now, as we always have done. So far as this 
objection goes, the discordance between the standards of two coun- 
tries is of no consequence whatever. Discordance of standard is only 
material when it has the effect of locally demonetizing, for a greater 
or lesser duration of time, an important part of the world’s stock of 
coin, and this can only happen when several important countries 
unite in demonetizing one of the metals. This is the case now. Sil- 
ver is being driven to the Orient, and though, in spite of demonetiza- 
tion, it will find its way back in time, yet meanwhile the nations who 
unite in demonetizing it will needlessly produce a revolution in prices 
and the relations of the various classesof society, which may seriously 
affect the rank of such in the scale of civilization. 

To render our standard of money en rapport with that of England, 
while it would not prove of the slightest convenience in commercial 
affairs, would tend to render our institutions of government en rapport 
with hers. If this is what gentlemen desire, they should say so 
openly, and not under the mask of a fancied commercial advantage. 
Their constituents will then be better able to appreciate their states- 
manship. 

GROWING INFLUENCE OF THE WORLD'S STOCK OF SPECIE. 


There was a time when the world’s stock of specie was so small that 
the slightest vicissitude in the supply of bullion from the mines was 
sufficient to cause violent fluctuations in prices and violent changes 
of fortune, The feudal system owes no little of its strength and perma- 
nence to this fact, for it was the only institution upon which the rul- 
ing classes, ecclesiastical and secular, could rely to secure to them their 
monopoly of wealth. When the feudal system, through many causes,* 
began to lose strength, the mercantile system was adop to serve 
the purpose of controlling the flow of specie from one country to 
another. At the present time the world’s stock of specie is so great, 
that the vicissitudes of supply can have but little influence upon 
prices; and as that stock becomes larger and larger, the influence of 
the supply will become less and less. Another century may see soci- 
ety y placed beyond the influence of these mutations. 

Yet now, upon the threshold of a condition of affairs which must 
do more to equalize the fortunes of individuals and advance the prog- 
ress of society than any other, it is proposed to destroy at one blow 
the work of countless centuries, by demonetizing one-half of the 
world’s stock of specie, and the United States are asked to assist in 
this work of superlative madness and inhumanity. Such a proposi- 
tion, which could only emanate from men crazed and arrogant with 
good fortune, is not merely an insult to the genius and institutions 


~ ©The invention of ene, tho introduction of bills of exchange, the discovery 
of America, and establishment of colonies with ample arable lands, &e. 
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| of this country; it is a bold and direct attack upon progress, upon 
| civilization, upon liberty. The men who have made it do not merely 
| attack the prosperity of their own countries 


| humanity, they are traitors to society, they have urged a proposition 
instance, if England purchased silver wherewith to pay for East In- | 


they conspire to destroy 


of the most violent and revolutionary character. 
NOBODY HURT BY RESTORING THE DOUBLE STANDARD. 

I ask gentlemen to point me out. one individual who can be injured 
by restoring the double standard, recoining the silver dollar of 3714 

ains fine, and making it a legal tender for all amounts, as it was be- 
ore. Point me out one man who would suffer by it. Point me out 

one product of the country which would be lessened in its gold price 
by restoring thesilverdollar. Point me out one interest imperiled, one 
sacrifice sustained. On the other hand, I will point you out millions 
of men who will be ruined if you persist in retaining the gold stand- 
ard; TI will name a thousand products of the country which will con- 
tinue to fall in price; I will show you a myriad of interests in jeop- 
ardy, and innumerable sacrifices to be sustained. 

THE STOCK OF MONEY MAKES PRICES, AND THE COURSE OF PRICES AFFECTS CIVILI- 

ZATION. 

Double the world’s stock of money to-day, and you will double all 
rices. Diminish it one-half, and prices will fall one-half. This re- 
ation of money and price is axiomatic. You will find it in all tho 

books on political economy. No writer has ever ventured to doubt 
it; not even Tooke, who doubted everything, even his own opinions. 

Price is the expression of the measure of value, which is money. 
The larger the measure, the larger the expression or price ; the smaller 
the measure, the smaller the expression or price. Hence, with a large 
stock of coin in the world, prices would be high ; with a small stock 
prices would be low. To increase the stock of coin is to enhance 
prices, alleviate the burdens of the debtor class, and distribute wealth; 
to decrease it is to lower prices, increase the claims of the creditor 
class, and concentrate wealth. One result leads to social progress, 
the other to decay. Every dollar hewn out of the rocks, no matter 
whom it enriches in the first instance, has an immediate effect in al- 
leviating the general condition of mankind. Every dollar worn out, 
lost, or demonetized by plutocratical legislation, tends to lower prices 
and concentrate wealth, tends to impoverish the needy and enrich 
the affluent. 

The proposition to resume specie payments in this country on the 
gold standard is tantamount to demonetizing one-tenth of the world’s 
stock of silver or one-twentieth of its entire stock of coin. When 
the long period which has been required to accumulate this stock is 
taken into consideration, it is not too much to say that this act will 
set us back in the command of some of the most important factors of 
civilization as much as a century of constitutional freedom has set 
us forward. 

THE STANDARD OF VALUE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES IN 1870. 


The standard of value which existed in the various principal coun- 

tries of the world in 1870 was as follows: 
DOUBLE STANDARD. 

Country. 
United States* . oe 
France. ° 
Italy* 
Spain .. 
Belgiam 


Population. 
39, 000, 000 

. 36, 000, 000 
- 26, 000, 600 
. 17, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 

3, 500, 000 

1, 500 900 

4, 000, 600 

3, 000, 000 


250, 000, 000 
82, 000, 000 


9, 000, 000 
6, 000, 000 


2, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 


*Specie payments suspended. 
AN INTERNATIONAL STANDARD CONVENTION. 


It would be desirable for all nations to adopt permanently the same 
standard of value, and if the same were, as in my opinion if no doubt 
would be, the double standard, to adopt the same relation between 


the metals. To effect this object all that is necessary is an interna- 
tional standard convention, which can be called by any oneof the great 

wers, and should be called by the United States. Provision shou!d 
Be made that no other projects but the standard and ratio should be 
determined upon, and that the nations should vote according to popu- 
lation or wealth, or on a mixed basis consisting of both. For such 
an international convention to be called by the United States there 
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is imminent necessity. Iregard this project as likely to lead to results 
of the highest importance. It may become the forerunner of that 
federation of the nations of which poets have dreamed and bards have 
sung. The initial point of such a federation is most fitly the standard 
of value, for this lies at the base of all social and governmental ar- 
rangements; it determines the institution of property. 

THE PECUNIARY INTEREST OF ENGLAND AND GERMANY IN THE GOLD STANDARD. 

In a paper published in the Journal of the Society of Arts for March 
10, 1876, Mr. Ernest Seyd estimates the amount of foreign debt (gov- 
ernmental, corporative, and other) held in England, Germany, and 
France as follows: 
England, from 


Germany, from 
France, from 


$5,000,000,000 to $5,500,000,000 
2,750,000,00 to 3,000,000,000 
2,500,000,000 to 2,750,000,000 

Confining our view to England and Germany only, we shall see how 
great a present pecuniary interest these countries have in establish- 
ing and upholding a single gold standard. According to Mr. Seyd’s 
estimates these two countries alone hold over $8,000,000,000 of foreign 
debt. By limiting themselves to the single gold standard and en- 
deavoring to influence other nations (our own among the number) to 
adopt it, they have already succeeded in producing a decline of about 
74 per cent. in the relation of gold and silver, this being the ratio of 
the difference between 15.63 and 16.69, the average relation of silver to 
gold in 1872 and 1875 respectively. Now, 7} per cent. on $8,000,000,000 
amounts to no less a sum than $600,000,000, which is the measure of 
the profit of the British and German plutocracy on the foreign debts 
they hold. Descending from the principal to the interest on these 
debts, if we estimate the average annual interest at 6 per cent. per 
anpum, which is certainly within the mark, the difference to these 
plutecracies between obtaining their interest in gold and obtaining 
it in silver during the years 1872 and 1875 inclusive has been no less 
than $36,000,000 per annum. Since the introduction of the demone- 
tization aet into the American Congress these gentry have gained 
$108,000,000 by having their interest paid in cold instead of silver. 
The magnitude of this advantage, every dollar of which has been a 
clear and gratuitous loss to the debtor nations, is surely enough to 
account for the vehemence of the plutocratical objection to the 
double standard. With $36,000,000 a year at stake, there is little 
wonder that they have succeeded in marshaling to their aid so impos- 
ing an array of advocates in the legislatures and the press of the vic- 
timjzed countries from which this extra and gratuitous tribute was 
drawn. 

THE RIGHT TIME TO REHABILITATE THE SILVER DOLLAR. 

The right time for us to rehabilitate the silver dollar, to restore the 
double standard, is not when the necessities of nations shall compel 
them, as it will compel them all, to go into the market for silver. A 
simultaneous demand from Germany and the United States alone 
would put that metal up to 15, perhaps for the time even to 14. The 
right time for us is now, while silver is temporarily cheap, and no 
other nation of the Occident is bidding forit. Last month ate stood 
at 17.82, and already it is up to 17.69. Before the year has expired it 
may stand 15.50. It is dangerous and costly to delay. The present 
time is therefore the most favorable one which may present itself. 
Let us not postpone reform until it is too late to accomplish it. Euro- 
pean demonstration and an exceptional mine give us a great advan- 
tage. Why should we not use it ? 

PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE SINGLE STANDARD IN ENGLAND. 


When an outflow of specie threatens to occur in England, the occur- 
rence is sought to be averted and its effects mitigated by raising the 
rate of discount at bank. This action at once clogs all financial oper- 
ations by rendering them expensive and difficult of accomplishment. 
Raising the rate of discount at bank is like putting the brakes on a 
railway train ; lowering it is like taking the brakes off. 

The Bank of England was established in 1694. From that year to 
the year 1816, a period of one hundred and twenty-two years, there 
were only sixteen changes in the bank rate. This rate never fell be- 
low 4 per cent., and (except in two instances to 6) never rose above 5 
- cent. oe this period the double standard existed in England. 

n 1816 the double was changed to the single gold standard. From 


1516 to 1847, a period of thirty-one years, there were sixteen changes 

in the bank rate; as many as had occurred under the double stand- 

ard during a period of one hundred and twenty-two years. But these 

changes, numerous as they were, compared with the few that had 

poovisealy taken place, were few themselves compared with the num- 

ser that took place after 1847, when the gold product of California 
0 


began to make itself felt in the markets of the world. From 1847 to 
1874, inclusive, a period of twenty-seven years, the number of changes 
in the Bank of England rate was no less than two hundred and 
twenty-three, and the rate Mluctuated violently from 2} to 10 per cent. 
per annum. 

These fluctuations have been ascribed by various writers to vari- 
ous causes, but none of these causes appear to have had so potential 
an effect as the mutations of the gold production of the world, for 
these must have operated with peculiar and great force in a country 
which alone among all the great countries of the world had com- 
mitted itself to so unstable a measure of values as gold. 

PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE DOUBLE STANDARD IN FRANCE. 

While I have not been able to obtain in time for the present pur- 

poses the statistics of the changes in the rate of discount by the Bank 
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of France, my general recollection on the subject enables me to say 
that these changes have been very few, and, except at certain critical 
financial junctures, they have been unimportant. In a word, the 
rate of discount charged by this great institution, which is second 
only to the Bank of England in the magnitude of its resources and 
operations, has been changed but seldom and slightly from the period 
of its foundation, in the year 1800, to the present day. Even at the 
financial junctures alluded to, Iam unable to find any record of a 
higher rate than 64 per cent., and this occurred during the suspension 
which followed the Franco-German war. ‘This steadiness of the rate 
is attributable to the double standard. 


THE BANK RATE REGULATES ALL COMMERCIAL OPERATIONS. 


The rate of discoint at bank not only regulates the outflow of 
specie ; it also very powerfully afiects all commercial transactions. 
lt is the price at which money can be borrowed to carry domestic pro- 
duce, to import and export merchandise abroad, to construct railways 
and other public improvements, to pay debts, meet maturing obliga- 
tions, and the like. Every commercial speculation, every financial 
scheme, is influenced by its fluctuations. It isthe merchant’s inverse 
barometer, whose fall indicates prosperity, and whose rise points to 
bankruptcy and ruin; while its modifying influence acts like a break- 
water to. protect the country from the fierce currents of the financial 
ocean. 

NO SUCH REGULATOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In the United States there isno national bank par excellence, no great 
central institution whose operations govern those of all smaller ones 
and at once influence the course of trade. There has been no such in- 
stitution in this country since 1837. The so-called “ national banks” 
are private institutions, and national only to the extent that they are 
chartered by the Federal Government, and must conform to its regu- 
lations as to securities and circulation. They may each of them 
charge whatever rate of discount they please within the rate permit - 
ted by the laws of the State wherein they are situated. As the legal 
rate of interest differs in nearly all the States, and the banks are not 
combined under any single management, there is no uniformity in the 
rate of interest they charge, and it follows that, except so far as con- 
cerns the action of certain prominent banks in the leading financial 
cities of the country, there is no practical check which can be exerted 
to restrain or modify a threatened outflow of specie, or any other finan- 
cial disaster or inconvenience. 

THEREFORE THE UNITED STATES LESS ABLE THAN ENGLAND, FRANCE, OR GERMANY TO 
RUN THE RISKS OF A SINGLE STANDARD. 


Hence for the United States to trust its commercial prosperity to 
the violent hazards of a single standard would be even more infprov- 
ident than it has proved in the case of England. That country, in its 
great national bank, possesses a “ governor” upon whose action it can 
rely to break the force of sudden and great movements of specie. 
Even with this “ governor,” we have seen, in the fluctuations of the 
rate of interest, how violent these movements have been. France pos- 
sesses a similar “ governor ;” so does Germany. The former country 
has never run the risk of trusting to it in this matter of abandoning 
the double standard, while the latter, during a contemplated change 
from the silver to the gold standard, has halted midway at the double 
standard. 

Yet, although quite destitute of that great financial mechanism, 
even with the aid of which France and Germany hesitate to encoun- 
ter the great peril which England has invited them to share with her, 
we of the United States are asked to adopt the single gold standard, 
and run the risk of immediate shipwreck. This may be sound advice; 
but I must cqnfess :t does not appear to come from people who have 
evinced any solicitude for the welfare of the country. 


OPPOSITE AND UNEXPECTED EFFECTS OF THE FRENCH INDEMSITY. 


As a consequence of the victory of Germany over France in 1870, 
the last-named country was compelled to pay to the first-named an 
indemnity amounting to the enormous sum of $1,000,000,000. One 
would naturally have supposed that this indemnity would prove a 
heavy burden to France and a source of great prosperity to Germany ; 
but, owing, as it seems to me, chiefly to the retention of the double 
standard in France and the attempt to establish the gold standard in 
Germany, these consequences have been reversed ; the burden is upon 
Germany; the prosperity has fallen to the share of France. The 
presence of a large stock of silver coin in France enabled that country 
to raise the enormous indemnity fund from its own people, who of- 
fered the government five times as much as it asked for, and at a low 
rate of interest. This stock of silver would not have been found in 
the country but for the retention of the double standard of 1803. The 
rate at which it was loaned was so low that the country scarcely feels 
the burden, and its industrial activity has received no check. 

Germany, on the other hand, no sooner received the indemnity than 
she unwisel attempted to follow the short-sighted footsteps of En- 
gland, and denant herstandard of silver to gold. What have been the 
consequences? Panic, interruption of industry, commercial stagna- 
tion, and popular distress. To this distress Germany, unlike England, 
cannot afford to turn a deaf ear, for the greatness of the former country 
depends upon its people, and not like the latter, npon its wealth. Al- 
ready Germany hesitates, and she will soon be obliged to retrace her 
ill-advised steps. If she does not, it is quite safe to foretell that her 
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efforts to establish the gold standard will do more to alienate from her 
the affections of her heterogeneous populations than the land reforms 
of Stein and Hardenbergh had done to win them. If such a result 
as a chanye from the silver or the double standard to the gold one is the 


natural result of receiving a great war indemnity, it will be the bet- | 


ter for Germany the next time she wins a victory to pay an indemnity 
rather than receive one. 

LEGISLATION ON THE STANDARD OF TUE UNITED STATES 
Table showing the various acts of the United States Government authoriz 


the weight of the same in pure metal, the extent to which the same were 


made legal tenders for the payment of debts, and the legal relation thus | 
established between silver and gold. Also the London market relation of | 


the metals at the period of the passage of auch acta. 


+ , 


Coins. 


xtent of legal 
tender. 


E 


About 


Gold dollar, multiples 24. 75, Unlimited. ; 14.9 tol 


Apr. 2, 1792 > 15, 00000 to I 
of.* 
iver dollar d 25) Unlimited 
Gold dollar, multiples 23. 20) Unlimited 
of 
Silver dollar and frac 371. 25) Unlimited 
tions of. t 
Gold dollar, multiples 23. 22| Unlimited 
| of. | 
| Silver dollar. .. 371. 25) Unlimited 
| Gold dollar and mul 23, 22| Unlimited 
Feb. 24, 1853 tiples of 
| Silver dollar, frac-| 345. 60/Five dollars | 
| tions of. | 
Act ($3516 Silver dollar Interdicted | 
Feb. | $3513, Silver dollar, fractions | {347. 22| Five dollars 
12, | ot 
1873, ) §3513) Silver “ trade-dollar ” 378. 00/§5 dollars 
They Gold dollar and multi — § Abont 
Stat. | $3511 ples of 23, 22| Unlimited. f |16-27907 to 1 215.9 tol 


Silver dollar . 371. 2h Unlimited. 
S 


About 


July 3 § 
—* 215.8 to 1 


5 
( 
) 16.00215 to 1 
| 


¢ About 


2 15.7 to 1 


July 15.09837 to 1 


= onoay § About 
15.98857 to 1 12 15.3 to 1 


‘ 
5 
? 
i, 
f 


* Fagiles, half-eagles, and quarter-eagles 
' Half-dollars, quarters, dimes, and half-dimes. 


| The act (February 12, 1873) prescribes the weight of the debased fractional silver | 


coins in “grams,"’ which another act (Revised Statutes, section 3570) defines to be 
15.432 grai seach 


§ The making of the trade-dollar a limited legal tender by section 3596 of the 
Revised Statutes is believed to have been unintentional. 


THE VOICE OF AUTHORITY. 


The voice of authority has ever been in favor of the double stand- 
ard and opposed to the single. I have only time to quote some of the 


most eminent statesmen, economists, bankers, writers, and practical | 


men on this subject. 
Alexander Hamilton : 


To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to abridge the quantity of 
circulating medium, and is liable to all the objections which arise from a compari- 


son of the benejits of @ full with the evils of a scanty circulation.. (Report to Con- 
gross, 1791.) 


Thomas Jefferson: 


I return you the report on the mint. I concur with you that the unit must stand 
on both metals. (Letter to Hamilton, February, 1792.) 


In his Recherches sur l’or et sur l’argent, 1843, Leon Fauchet said: 


If all the nations of Europe adopted the system of Great Britain, the price of gold 
wonld be raised beyond measure, and we should see produced in Europe a result 
lamentable enough. The Government cannot decree that legal tender shall be only 
gold, in place of silver, for that woald be to decree a revolution, and the most dan- 


gerous of all, because it would be a revolution leading to unknown results, (qui mar- 
cherait vers Uinconnu.) 


In a memoir read before the French Institute in 1868, M. Wolowski 
said: 

The suppression of silver would bring on a veritable revolution. Gold would 
augment in valae with a rapid and constant progress, which would break the faith 
of contracts, and aggravate the situation of all debtors, inclading the nation. It 


would add at one stroke of the pon at least three milliards to the twelve milliards 
of the public debt 


Though the voices and votes of this great statesman and publicist, 
and of those who sided with him in the debates of the monetary con- 
vention of 1865, were overpowered, yet they still reverberate through- 
out the world; for truth and right cannot be suppressed. 

A monetary commission appointed by the French government in 
1369 took the testimony of practical financiers, who were unanimous 
against the proposed demonetization of silver, Before this commis- 
sion M. le Baron Alphonse de Rothschild said: 


The actual state of things, that is to say, the simultaneous employment of the 
two precious metals, is satisfactory and gives rise to no complaint. What is most 
needed in commerce is facility in its operations, and to-lay it employs, according 
to its needs, sometimes gold and sometimes silver, and the partial replacement of 


silver by gold, which has taken place in these later times, has been effected with- 
out inconvenicnes. 


ing the coinage of silver and gold dollars, or their multiples or fractions, 


They now demand that silver shonld be demonetized, as fifteen years avo they ax 

| manded that gold should be. The French government wisely refused todemonetize 
gold then, and it will be cqually wise to refuse to demonctize silver now. In fact 
whether gold or silver dominates for the time being. it is always true that the two 
metals concur together in forming the monetary circulation of the world, and jt ; 
the gener il mass of the two metals combined which serves o8@ the measure of th 

f things. 10 countries with the double standard the principal circulation wil 
| wavs be established of that metal which is the most abundant. It is scare 
twenty years ago that silver was the principal element in our transactions, § 
the discoveries of the California and Australian mines, it is gold which bas tal 
its place. No person can foresee what the future has in store for us, or can prod 
| that the proportion in which the two metals are now produced may not be 
| in favor of silver ; 

It appears to me that there are real advantages in maintaining gilver in cir: 
tion and none in its suppression, since it is now actually a part of Yhe circulat 
I should regret the demonctization of silver in its relations to our internal cireula 
tion, our commercial intercourse with other countries, and the always unc riain 
evertualities of the future. But I should regret it even more if our example should 
be followed by other nations, for that suppression of silver would amount toa ver ital 
destruction of values without any compensation. 

Without doubt the two metals are not always in the same measure at our con 
trol; there is always one more abundant than the other; but neither of them has 
ever completely disappeared, and we have always been able to find the one of which 
we had need. 


hanged 


ia 


This is not the voice of plutocracy; it is the utterance of a great 
financial power whose self-interest is grand, enlightened, and in har- 
mony with the other great interests of the world. 

M. Rouland, the governor of the Bank of France, said: 

We have not to do with ideal theories. The two moneys have actually coexisted 
since the origin of human socicty, without any disadvantage, and even with aciual 
advantage in all countries which have availed themselves of them. They co-exist 
because the two together are neccesary, by their quantity, to mect the needs of circula 
tion. This necessity of the two metals, has it. ceased to exist? Is it established that 
the quantity of actual and prospective gold is such that we can now renounce the 
use of silver without disaster? In place of the two moneys, is it entirely sure 
| that the whole world can be usefully served with only one ? 


M. Wolowski said: 


To adopt one metal, gold, to the exclusion of the other, it is not merely as if they 
closed all existing mines of ajlver, but as if they suppressed in this regard the labor 
| of all pastages. "The sum total of the precious metals isreckoned at fifty milliards,* 

one-half gold and one-half silver. If, by a stroke of the pen, they suppress one of 
these metals in the monetary service, they double the demand for the other metal 
to the ruin of all debtors. 

At the sitting of the French senate on the 28th of January, 1470, 
which has properly been characterized as “memorable,” from the 
magnitude of the subject of the debate and from the dignity and gravy- 
ity with which the discussion was maintained, Dumas, a senatoy, to 
whose words learning, experience, virtue, and age combined to give 
weight, invoked the body to panse before concluding to make a change 
which “would affect the whole human race.” He said: 





Those who approach these questions for the first time decide thom atonce. Those 
| who study them with care hesitate. Those who are obliged practically to decide, 
doubt and stop, overwhelmed with the weizht of the enormous responsibility 
Tho quantities of the precious metals which are now sufficient may become in 
| sufticient, and we should proceed with great prudence before we diminish that 
which constitutes a part of the riches of the human race. Sometimes gold takes 
the place of silver. Sometimes silver takes the place of gold. This keeps up the 
general equilibrium. Nobody can guarantee that the present vast production of 
gold will continue. The placers are found on the surface of the earth, and may be 
| exhausted by the very facility of working them. Silver presents itself in the form 
of subterranean veins. Science may contribute to accelerste its extraction. In 
resence of the unknown, which dominates the future, we should practice a pru 
dent reserve. 


Henri Cernuschi, the eminent French political economist and au- 
thor of La Monnaie Bimetallique, writes an article in the Paris Siecle 
on the depreciation of silver, urging England and America to adopt 
a double standard, aud to fix the relative value of gold and silver at 
154 to 1, the rate generally prevalent on the Continent. Dwelling 
specially on Anglo-Indian interests, M. Cernuschi says: 


Seduced by gold “monometalism,” Europe has ceased to coin silver, but it had 
long coined it previously, and colossal sums are in circulation. All this silver is 
to be called in and melted down, the more so as it circulates as a forced currency 
for a value it no longer possesses. Alli this silver is to be sold, and it is to Loudon 
it will be sent to get wold. Floods of silver going up the Thames, floods of gold 
descending; scarcity and increasing value of the yellow metal, which is the only 
English currency, glut and depreciation of the white metal, which is the only bh 
dian curreney. ‘The two conflicting * monometalisms ” are about to face each other, 
the one suffering from anemia, the other from plethora; two crises instead of onc— 
a gold crisis and a silver crisis. From Galle to the Indus what a monetary shock 
what arise of prices produced by the invasion of silver! What increasing alter 
ations in the value of 11 contracts and ail engagements fixed in rupees!) The mo-t 
terrible monetary storm ever known, breaking out in a conquered country amid a 
population six times as large as that of the United Kingdom! Can Englan« fold 
fer arms? Can she say to trembling interests ‘ Be paticnt ; overything will ond 
by finding its level?” The indifferent fatalism to which somnolent ulemas may 
resign themselves is repugnant to the proud British Neptune. England will have 
resolution to eliminate the evil. To insure her welfare sbe will desire all that is 
ossible, rational, and efficacious. If it is demonstrated that the international re 
abilitation of silver is the real solution, England will not hesitate; she will con 
voko the nations to the congress of monetary peace. 





R. H. Patterson, a distinguished political economist, says: 


It appears evident, then, that the formidable objections which theorists make tothe 
existence of adouble standard of valneina country areunsupported by facts. They 
eunjure up a vision of hydras, gorgons, and chimeras dire for which we feel no appre 
hension. If a country has enough of gold or of silver to make its coinage entirely of 
that metal, good and well. But if not—as is the case in India—by all means let it 
employ both metals. The correctness of this opinion is abundantly shown in the 
ease of France. In that most logical of countries the double standard has long 
been established, and no one there has any desire to abolish it. During the last 


*M. Wolowski here refers not to coin only, but to the precious metals in coin and 
plate, &c. 





dozen years this double standard has been subjected to the severest test that could 

be applied, and yet every one is satisfied with its working. Gold is posting in, sil- 

ver is pouring out—a revolution is being effected in the currency © France ; yet 

no one complains. Evidently practical or appreciable disadvantage of any kind is 

quite unknown, Theoretically, as we have shown, a double standard cannot do 

youch harm ; practically, we find it does none atall. And since it works under the 

most trying clreumstances without the least injury in France, it may safely be in- 

troduced without any a and with great advantage into India. (The Year. 
Economy of Capital, London, 1864, page 59.) 
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ERNEST SEYD. This able and impartial writer has written several 
works on coin and bullion which evince a thorough knowledge of 
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these difficult subjects. He says: 

The rejection of silver as a standard of value would be a most unwise and dan- 
gerous proceeding. It would be a far better and safer course to establish the double 
cold and silver valuation. (Bullion and Foreign Exchanges, London, 1868.) 

We think it can be shown that the gold valuation has been injurious to England's 
juterests in her foreign trade as well as in her internal financial policy. (Ibid.) 

Similar views are entertained in Mr. Seyd’s latest essay, published 
in the Journal of the Society of Arts for March, 1876. 


CONCLUBION. 


I have done. For the patience and attention with which Senators 
have listened to an exposition unusually lengthy and somewhat te- 
dious, I thank them, and can only plead the transcendent importance 
of the subject. 

There is yet time to undo the work of 1873, to correct the grave 
blunder perpetrated by the mint act of that year, in interdicting the 
American silver dollar and suustituting the single standard of gold 
for the money of the Constitution. The disastrous effects which, in 
my opinion, are bound to flow from this attenuation of the standard 
and the basis of prices and credit are not yet felt because of the ex- 
isting suspension of specie payments; but so soon as specie payments 
are resumed—if indeed they can ever be resumed without the resto- 
ration and co-ordination of silyer in the standard—will the bad effects 
of this legislation develop themselves and make their mark upon the 
affairs of the country. It may then be too late to reform. 

The present is therefore the aeceptable time to undo the unwitting 
and inconsiderate work of 1873, and to render our legislation upon 
the subject of money consistent with the physical facts concerning 
the stock and supply of the precious metals throughout the world 
and conformable to the Constitution of the country. 

We cannot, we dare not, avoid speedy action upon this subject. Not 
only do reason, justice, and authority unite in urging us to retrace 
our steps, but the organic law commands us to do so, and the pres- 
ence of peril enjoins what the law commands. By idly interfering 
with the standard of the country, Congress has led the nation away 
from the realms of prosperity and thrust it beyond the boundaries of 
safety. Torefuse to replace it upon its former vantage ground would 
be to incur a responsibility and deserve a reproach greater than that 
which men have ever before felt themselves able to bear. 


APPENDIX. 
MOVEMENT OF THE CURRENCY. 


TABLE A.—Showing the currency of the United States from 1775 to 1875, 
inclusive. Sums in millions of dollars and tenths. 


nited States and 
national-bank 
capita. 


notes. 
Total currency. 


Population. 
Currency, per 
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20} Revulsion. 


Resumption of Bank of 
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flux of gold from United 
States. 

Spring stricture. (Tucker, 
p. 208, says 18 to 20 coin.) 


Temporary bank panic. 

50} Winter stricture. 

First railway in U.S. 
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President Jackson de- 
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ing United States Bank. 

Report of Cong. Com. fa- 
voring bank. 
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Veto of bank bill. 
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ond Bank United States. 
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the currency of the United States, &c.—Continued. 


per 


Remarks. 


bank notes 


capita. 


7 
Year. | Coin. \F 


State 

Total paper. 
Population. 
Currency, 


| Total currency. 


| 


1872 «= 8128. 1/8741. 4) nom. $741. 4 8869.5, 40.6$21. 40, Great Boston fire; loss 
| j | $80,000,000. 
Jan. '73 | 130.0) 752.6) nom.) 752.0 882.0 41.7 21.10 Silver demonetized; panic; 
Oct. '73 | 140.0) 762. 0} $20.0 872.0 922.0 41.7 2210 $20,000,000 State-bank 
| | | Clearing-house certifi- 
| | gates and $10,000,000 
| | | ‘Treasury reserves issued 
| as currency; gold im- 
} | ported. 
“1874 | 140.0) 761.1) nom. 761.1) 901.1) 42.9, 21.00, Contraction continued. 
1875 142. 0) 736. ‘ nom., 736.3 878.3, 44.1 19. “| Contraction continued. 


*In these years the coin was all of silver; no gold. (Report of Mr. White, H. 
Rep. 2ist Cong., 2d sess., No. 95.) In the year 1830 coins in bank $15,000,000, silver 
in circulation $8,000,000, bank-notes $77,000,000; total $100,000,000. (Senate Rep., 
Qist Cong , 2d sess., Deo. 5, 1830, by Mr. Sanford, from Select Com. on Cur.) 

* According to censnses taken in 1866, 1867, and 1868, by the Bureau of Statistics, 
through the Internal Revenue organization. The census of 1870 shows a smaller 
population than that of 1869, but the discrepancy is attributed to the different 
means and methods adopted to effect the enumerations. The figures subsequent to 
1870 are based upon the census of that year. 


1 Estimates based on census of 1868, 


FAILURES IN BUSINESS. 


The following table (B) is from the Mercantile Agency Reports, and 
shows that the number of failures in business in all the States of the 
Union has closely followed the movement of the currency : 


Movement of | Fail- 
currency. ures. 


Increasing 
Increasing ......} 
Decreasing 
Increasing 
Increasing 
Decreasing .... 
Decreasing 
Decreasing 
Decreasing 
Decreasing 
Decreasing 
Decreasing .... 
Dec 


There were but few failures during the rapid increment of the cur- 
reny from 1862 to 1866. Since that period the number of failures has 
steadily and largely increased, until now it is 7,740 per annum, and 
during the first three months of 1876 it was 2,806, or at the rate of 
11,224 per annum, 

The failares in New York City, taken by itself, were as follows: 

1871, 324; 1872, 385; 1873, 644; 1874,645; 1875, 951; and during the 
first three months of 1876, 313. 


No. of years in 
period 
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_The number of these fires which were of incendiary origin are only 
ziven for the years 1855 to 1860, inclusive. They were as follows: 
855, 159; 1856, 100; 1857, 87; 1858, 90; 1859, 68; 1860,110. The 
ratio of incendiary to total fires during this period was about 30 per 


cent. According to the New York insurance reports it is believed to be 
now over 50 per cent. 


MARRIAGES. 


The correspondence between marriages and the price of bread-corn 
was shown statistically some forty years ago by the illustrious Quete- 
let. The following table shows the correspondence between marriages 
and the movement of the currency. Ohio is one of the few States of 
the Union in which social statistics are compiled under official ay- 
thority : 

TABLE D.—Showing the number of marriages in Ohio. 


- Movement of Mar. 
Year. | currency. riages. 


22,6 


23, 910 
25, 459 
, O27 
26, 303 
3, 460 
i, 678 


, O47 


The population of the State of Ohio was, in 1850, 1,980,329; in 1860, 
2,339,511; and in 1870, 2,665,260. 

The decrease of marriages accom panying the diminution of currency 
which has gone on since 1866 is complemented by a corresponding in- 
crease of divorces. 

DIVORCES. 


TABLE E.—Showing the number of divorces in Ohio. 


Year. Currency. Divorces. 


1866-1869, (average three years) Decreasing .... 1, 003 
1870 Decreasing .... 1, 008 
Decreasing ...- 1, 077 

Decreasing 1, 026 

Decreasing ... - 1, 124 

Decreasing .. .. 1, 159 

j 5 ing - 1,209 


The above evidences of “hard times” are supplemented by the 
statistics of desperate and criminal acts, all of which have con- 
stantly diminished while the currency of the country was increas- 
ing, and increased while the currency was decreasing. 


HOMICIDES AND SUICIDES. 


Table F,—Showing the number of inquests held upon homicides and suicides 
in Ohio. 


Homicides 
and 
suicides. 


144 

5 i 190 

1862-1865, (average 4 years) 162 
a (average 4 years) Decreasin 


Currency. | Suicides. 


58 
76 
98 
102 
101 
il4 
144 


157 





TABLE H.—Showing the suicides in the city 6f Philadelphia. 


a tai | 
Suicides. | Average. Currency. 


20 | Perturbation. 
31 Decreasing. 
f Faarenning. 
Increasing. 
22 | ) Increasing. 
Increasing. 
( Decreasing. 
Decreasing. 
Decreasing. 
< Decreasing. 
Decreasing. 
Decreasing. 
| Decreasing. 
Decreasing. 
Decreasing. 
Decreasing. 





PRISONERS. 
TABLE I.—Showing the number of persons in prison in all the United States 
in June of each of the years 1350, 1360, and 1870, such being the periods 
at which the last three decennial censuses were taken. 





ork , Persons in 
Period. Movement of currency. |Population. prison. 





6, 737 
19, 086 
32, 904 


Transfer of the Indian Bureau. 


SPEECH OF HON. ANSEL T. WALLING, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 21, 1876, 
On the bill (FH. R. No. 2677) to transfer the Burean of Indian Affairs from the Inte 
rior to the War Department. 

Mr. WALLING. Mr. Speaker, I feel, sir, that I cannot let this dis- 
cussion close on the bill to transfer the Indian Bureau to the War 
Department without giving to the House and, through its records, to 
the people of the district I have the honor to represent on this floor, 
and to the country, the reasons that are conclusive to my mind why 
the bill should not pass and the transfer be not made. 

Living, as I do, in a city whose spires Overlook the once location 
of three at least of the bistoric vitleaee of the red man—and that 
within the recollection of the living—who occupied the lands of a 
valley that was not surpassed in fertility in all our proud domain for 
supplying their few and simple wants, when added to the rewards of 
the chase—where the river which flows through its alluvial borders 
ever carries in its name the remembrance of the native proprietors of 
the soil; where with the ever-recurring season the plow still brings 
to the surface the relics alike of their semt-civilization and their 
progress in the arts of war; almost within sight of the “Logan elm,” 
under the shade of which Logan, the friend of the white man, the 
chief of the proudest tribe of his nation, his wives, children, and 
family, every one murdered in cold blood upon a trivial provocation 
by the military commander, in giving assent to a treaty which forced 
the remnant of the tribes under his control from the grounds of their 
fathers and the homes of their childhood, in his utter desolation and 
despair gave vent to his reproaches in the memorable language pre- 
rae by Jefferson, and which justly smote the unfeeling conscience 
of the age: 


T appeal to any white man to say if ever he entered Logan's cabin hungry and 
he gave him not meat; if ever he came cold and naked and he clothed him not. 
During the course of the last long and bloody war Logan remained idle in his cabin, 
an advocate for Such was my love for the whites that m y, countrymen 
pointed as they passed and said “ Logan is the friend of white men.” I had even 
hought to have lived with you but for the injuries of one man. Colonel Cresap, 
the last spring, in cold blood and unprovoked, murdered all the relatives of Logan, 
not even sparing my women and 


Knowing, Mr. Speaker, that the military Cresaps still exist and 
have come down to us of the present day under other names, as the 
records of the times too abundantly prove, it seemed to me my voice 
as well as my vote should be heard in remonstrance against the meas- 
by. hough ae com — a disagree with the majority 
ommi on Indian irs, and wit y polit- 
coal Seis te ee rs, with some other of my polit 
To my mind the discussion of the merits of the bill naturally and 
necessarily divides itself into three propositions : . 
nt oon * 2 in ! Fy j in letter, in contravention of the fair 
nt, if not the text, of our treaty stipulations with this or- 
tunate and helpless, because Setencslaan sane, mo en 
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2. That it is a violation of our duties as trustees of a self-imposed 
trust, created without the consent, and against the wishes of the ben- 
eficiaries of the trust. 

3. That the Army, by education, organization, and example wher- 
ever exercising civil powers of government, is not weil fitted for the 
charitable duties sought to be imposed upon it by the bill under con- 
sideration. 

Notwithstanding the very considerable debate thus far, both favor- 
able and adverse to this bill, I fear that its discussion does not awa- 
ken that general interest here that almost any other subject would 
excite. The race of people whose welfare is involved do not make 
up a great, powerful, and popular constituency directly represented 
on this floor. The twelfth article, however, of the earliest Indian 
treaty under the Constitution, concluded in 1785, stipulated, in order 
“that the Indians may have full confidence in the justice of the 
United States respecting their interests, they shall have the right to 
send a deputy of their choice whenever they think fit to Congress.” 
That right was never conceded them, and their interests seem to have 
been guarded by “deputy,” and by representative, with an eye more 
single to the amount of money to be made, or saved, to the Govern- 
ment, than to the welfare of the Indians. 

In considering the propositions which I have stated adverse to the 
bill, it ought not to be ignored that the Indian race, at the time of 
our original settlements on the Atlantic coast, were the sole posses- 
sors of the soil by absolute title and occupation of the whole of the 
territory of the United States. Then the smoke of their wigwams 
and council-fires rose in every valley and upon every motntain-side 
from the East to the West and from either ocean to the Mississippi 
and the lakes. Yet to-day how small a proportion of the American peo- 
ple can say they have ever seen coven one of this remarkable race! 
Everywhere at our approach they have been seen to fade and disap- 
pear like the withered leaves of the forest before the autumn gale. 

We were permitted to make a first settlement, to gain a foothold, 
only through théir friendliness and forbearance, since which time, by 
solemn and formal treaties—treaties so called—which have now come 
to be illusory paper contracts merely, tendered them by the left hand 
for their acceptance, while in the right hand was held the sword to 
exterminate them if they refused, they have been driven onward, 
step by step, and year by year, and alternately by means of the last 
resort and arbitrament of rapacious power, from the kindly shores of 
the East, where they once dried their nets in peace, to perish at the 
sterile base of the Rocky Mountains. And by the reflex wave of 
American civilization they are likewise driven from the Pacific coast 
to pitch their tents on the barren slopes of the Sierras, at last to be 
“cabined, cribbed, confined ” in that inhospitable region between the 
two. And even there they find neither security nor protection. The 
eupidity of the dominant race has honey-combed that auriferons re- 
ee for its precious metals ; has “hunted, sweat, and bled for gold;” 

has seized upon all the arable lands by Mexican title or subsidy, and 
finally reaches this Hall the anxious advocate of this bill. For what? 
That the temptation and occasion for revenge, which may be forced 
on the Indian, will lead him eventually to overt acts and thus furnish 
a pretext for a final war of extermination against him by the Army. 

Yo treaty, from the earliest in colonial history, has contained a pro- 
vision admitting such transfer, and where stipulations are not to the 
contrary they, by fair intendment, are to that effect. In each treaty, 
from that made by the good Roger Williams, a fugitive from the re- 
ligious intolerance of the Massachusetts colony, with the Indians of 
the Providence Plantations, in addition to the immediate considera- 
tion of the cession, was the further consideration that the Govern- 
ment was to protect and assist them in the arts and ways of peace, to 
instruct and educate them, and so far as possible extend the blessings 
of civil government among them. There are three hundred and sev- 
enty Indian treaties remaining in force now on the statute-books of 
the United States. From that of the Cherokees, in 1792, stipulating 
that “there shall be perpetual peace and friendship between all the 
citizens of the United States of America and all the individuals com- 
posing the whole Cherokee Nation of Indians,” down to the last one, 
ratified the 24th of February, 1869, with thedifferent tribes of the Sioux, 
by the peace commissioners of 1868, which stipulated “from this day 
idewart all war between the parties to this agreement shall forever 
esise, and the Government of the United States desires peace, and 
its honor is hereby pledged to keep it,” down the long line of a hun- 
dred years, the national promise of peace and protection to the In- 
dians has been the same. 

And is it to be supposed that had the various tribes with which 
these treaties were made not fairly understood that they were in no 
event to be turned over to their native antipathy and aversion, the 
military power, they would have consented voluntarily to relinquish 
their lands to become wanderers on the barren wastes they received 
in exchange for them? 

These existing treaties are a code of laws establishing the rights and 
obligations between the Government and the Indians. By them nu- 
merous reservations have been set apart to individuals and tribes, 
with provisions as to time and manner of adjustment of title and 
possession, as well as provisions for money, varying in time and man 
ner of payment; some for funding on long time, some for all time, 
some for holding bonds of the United States in trust, some for the 
bonds of States and other special securities, which have depreciated 
or are wholly worthless to the tribes for whom they are held. Numer- 
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ous treaties provide for the payment in kind, in farm implements, cat- 
tle, grain, salt, and other commodities, perishable or to be consumed. 
Others are for clothing, for the education of children in limited num- 
bers, and for stated periods; for building houses, locating agencies, 
and for traders, teachers, carpenters, blacksmiths, and farmers. 

All of the treaties relinquish, cede, or convey, extensive and valua- 
ble lands to the United States at nominal prices, for which these ob- 
ligations and promises of the Government are the only consideration. 
Are the soldiers the best agents to discharge these obligations? All 
of these treaties provide for the protection by the United States of 
the persons and property of the Indians from the intrusion of whites 
and from hostile bands and tribes. Some treaties confer a title in fee 
to land exchanged and sold to Indians, others with less title, and 
still others grant a reservation only. But in all these treaties the 
United States have fully recognized the power and the right of the 
Indians, and the validity of the contracts, by grasping their part of the 
proceeds—proceeds from which Territories have been created, States 
have been erected, continental railways have been built, thousands 
of millions have been paid into the Treasury, and the dominion of 
the United States has been extended to the farther sea. 

The Government ought not to do less than continue to carry out 
these treaties in good faith. “ For,” in the language of the Supreme 
Court in Fletcher vs. Peck, “the Government to pronounce its own 
deed invalid, whatever may be assigned for its invalidity, must be 
considered as a mere act of power, which must find its vindication in 
a train of reasoning not often heard in courts of justice.” 

Mr. Speaker, ought we to regard the Indian as one of the opposing 
forces only in the pathway of modern civilization, to be swept away 
without regard to his rights and with a deaf ear to his demands for 
redress of his grievances? Ought we to advance so swiftly as to in- 
volve his final ruin and utterextermination? Is he to have no stand- 
ing-place that shall impede or delay the rapid strides of western 
enterprise toward a complete occupation of the whole American con- 
tinent? Shall civilization outrun justice, instead of waiting hand in 
hand upon her patient steps? 

I maintain that the frame-work of the truest civilization is based 
upon the principlesof eternal justice, the object of which is to confer the 
benefits and blessings of civilized life upon all withinitsreach. That 
civilization which brings peace, liberty, and enduring fame is the one 
which gathers up, absorbs, and cares for the untutored, the ignorant, 
the oppressed, and even the savage, and which brings to all the poor 
and lowly classes the charms of a Christian life. 

I believe this is the kind and degree of civilization which is to mark 
anew the present era; at least lam certain it is that only which duty 
urges us to foster and to propagate. I believe that public opinion in 
the near future will compel all of us to admit the fact that the North 
American Indian under the influence of proper treatment will not only 
be.improved by our efforts to bring him to a higher civilization, but 
will rejoice in its acceptance. This almost boundless continent is 
broad enough to afford homes for the native as well as the foreign 
races. Why, then, should the American race be driven from the 
forests which for a thousand years have sheltered it, and from the 
valleys, lakes, and rivers which for centuries have given it food? 
There ought not to be a possible doubt on this question. If the Cau- 
casian and the Ethiopian can sit down together in this House, men 
and brethren, why shall not the native American have a chance? 
Justice and fair-dealing will ultimately convince all of us that the 
Indian is not an exception to the decree that there were made “ of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 
The harmonization of races on this continent has been so rapid and 
their progress so great as tc lend significance and verity to the pro- 
phetic declaration. 

Mr. Speaker, I think these considerations which I have briefly pre- 
sented ought to convince the unprejudiced mind that it is the duty 
of this Government to fulfill its treaty obligations strictly, and dis- 
charge its trust to the Indians agreeably to the spirit and intendment 
of those treaties. If it is true that history is philosophy teaching by 
example, we are to judge of the policy of the past by the results and 
conditions of the present, and draw from thence the rule and economy 
which ought to guide us in the fuiare, 

I shall assume for my present purpose what has been hitherto ad- 
mitted, that from the year 1666 down to 1866 there was a constant 
diminution of the Indian tribes, amounting to an average yearly de- 
cline over the increase of 10,000 souls. The total estimate two cen- 
turies ago was two and a quarter millions within the present limits of 
the territory of the United States, excluding Alaska. The number 
now remaining, according to the best authority within my observa- 
tion, does not exceed 250,000. I submit the following estimate from 
the Indian Office, showing the population of tribes residing on res- 
ervations over which the Government exercises more or less official 
intercourse and control. This table shows the number of Indians to 
be 244,217, but does not include the roving bands which make their 
habitations in the ranges of the Sierras and tke Rocky Mountains; 
nor does it include those of Alaska, the whole of which may be esti- 
mated at 50,000. These are wholly wild Indians over which the Gov- 
ernment has neither intercourse nor control. The total general esti- 
mate has been as high as 300,000, but a considerable reduction may 
well be made for those not actually known and counted. A census 
of sixty-six tribes within the limits of Utah, Nevada, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, and Idaho, in 1874, by Major Powell, where it was supposed 


there were 30,000, shows that there were actually found but 10,437: 
so that with this recent evidence 250,000 is a large estimate for al] 
the Indians in the United States. 

Table showing the population of Indian tribes residing on reservations. 


Area. 
Ne Pomeier to 
States or Territories. see 


| Sq. miles. | Acres. 


6, 460. 65 4, 134, 695. : 
9, 788. 00 6, 264, 320. 
111. 50 | 71, 363. 
, 822. 00 , O50. OF 
, 025. 00 | ‘ , 000, 
3, 186. 00 2, 039, 040 
, 237. 00 , O31, 664 
3, 100. 00 | , 784, 000. 
57, 450. 00 768, 000, 
5, 010. 00 3, 206, 400 
52, 704. 00 3, 858, 600 
, 0. 00 , 688, 000. 
, 402, 92 897, 871 
S81. 04 371, R45, 36 
, 991. 00 , LA, 240. 
3, 976. 92 745, 23. 
938. 26 600, 489. 3 
1, 221. 00 781, 905. 
139. 90 89, 537 


244, 217 264, 345.19 | 159, 309, 304. 


Washington ......... Gpncvedbaines beeadene ns 


14, 192 
Oregon 7 


7, 720 
2, 799 
6, 970 
6, 000 | 
4, 800 
14, 948 
5, 000 
34, 867 
4,984 
33, 135 
2, 000 
6, 598 
972 
71, 150 
7, 203 
6, 045 | 
9, 164 
5, 070 


New Mexico 
Colorado 


Montana .... 

Wyoming 

DEED. cococcsenes 009000 sesece 

Kansas 

Indian Territory 

OE ES as ae 
Wisconsin 

Michigan 


Now York 
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The allotment of land to these Indians on the various reservations 
amounts to seven hundred and twenty-nine acres per capita, which is 
more than suflicient in quantity, but is of little practical use with- 
out cultivation and improvement in the arts of husbandry. The pro- 
ceeds of the sales of their unrequired lands ought to be applied to 
their education and further civilization. As to their present condi- 
tion, I find that 100,000 of them are considered to be civilized, the 
same number have made large progress toward civilization, and the 
remainder are but semi-barbarous. One hundred and thirty thousand 
support themselves upon their reservations, receiving nothing from 
the Government except interest upon annuities, the proceeds of lands 
ceded to the United States. Thirty thousand are wholly, and 80,000 
in part, are subsisted by theGovernment. Those who gain their sub- 
sistence by hunting and fishing, and from roots, nuts, berries, wild 
food, and grasshoppers, number from forty to fifty thousand. There 
are 150,000 Indians who remain constantly on their reservations under 
complete control of their agents, and obey the regulations and orders 
of the Government ; 90,000 who hold termps and intercourse with their 
agents, visiting frequently for food and council, but are generally 
roaming and hunting on or off their reservations. And there are 
supposed to be 50,000 remaining who never visit any agency and who 
are still uncontrolled and uninfluenced by the Government. They are 
for the most part peaceful and quiet, and commit but few acts of 
hostility against the whites. 

Of the whole number of Indians 180,000 have treaties with the Gov- 
ernment; 40,000 have none, but reservations are set apart for their 
occupancy, and agents appointed to look after them. Twenty-five 
thousand have no reservations, but still are in charge of agents ap- 
pointed for them, and receive more or less assistance from the Govy- 
ernment. 

The annual expense of the Indians and the Indian Office is up- 
ward of $5,000,000, but at least two-fifths of that amount is in 
accordance with stipulations of: treaties which provide for the pay- 
ment and the appropriation. 

It has been said that the recent rapid increase of this expendituro 
arose from the greed and avarice of the combination known as the In- 
dian ring, and that much of it has been diverted from its true appro- 
priation and has been unfaithfally disbursed. That there has been 
gross peculation and unfaithful administration in these affairs there 
is reason to fear. But that responsibility does not rest with this House, 
and I take none of it upon myself. 1 have faith that the Indian Com- 
mittee will to the furthest extent of their patience and ingenuity in- 
vestigate the subject and expose to the country the full volume and 
depth of the frauds against the Treasury, the impositions against the 
indians, and the unlawful profits of the ring. Confessing in sadness 
that such is the fact, sorrowing that public officers of the Government 
should be willing to betray so sacred a trust, nevertheless I have yet 
confidence in that qenebeneng. amending, expelling, and restoring 
principle, reform. Even now there is hope of it. 

My fricyd, the Representative of the first district of Kentucky, 
who urges this transfer to be made, and whose argument in favor 
of the bill \€as so persuasive as to go far toward the fatal accom- 
plishment, ex the opinion that “the present Commissioner at 
the Indian Offite is an honorable exception to the rule, and that there 
is reason to beli}ve that he is an honest man.” The country will be 
glad to hear and’ believe this evidence. I am glad to believe it, for 
the sullied honor\and purity of my own State is involved in the im- 
puted transactions of the Indian ring. I would investigate those 
transactions on all sides and leave no dark place and no corner con- 
cealed. The Ameri¢an name has been aspersed, and repulilican honor 
has been hawked at with grave and offensive charges in almost every 
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department of the public service. These things have been spread be- 
fore the world. Let the world know the truth and know who the 
guilty persons are, no matter at what public cost or what private in- 
convenience, The people require this. An imperative demand for 
honest government is heard all over the land. 
with significant unanimity sustained those who insisted upon a thor- 
ough investigation of the abuses of the Government, to the end that 
they shall not only be made to cease, but become impossible hereafter. 

But this question does not necessarily enter into this debate. 


in civil administration than those of the regular Army. 
willing to keep back part of the truth: that the treaties of General 
Sherman and the peace commissioners of 1868—the last treaties 
made, and the last to be made, under the present policy of the Gov- 
ernment with the various bands of the Sioux Nation, with the Utes, 
Kiowas, Comanches, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Crows, Navajoes, Black- 
feet, Shoshones, Bannacks, Sheepeaters, and other Indians of the 
jlains, which ended the Indian wars of that period, extinguished the 
{ndian titles and reclaimed and populated the Territories of Da- 
kota, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico— 
imposed an additional expenditure of $3,000,000. The policy of en- 
tering into these treaties was the policy of the United States at the 
time. Neither this House nor the democratic party of the country is 
responsible for it. But it is now too late to complain of the expense 
and keep the treaty at the same time; and I am for preserving invi- 
olate the deliberate written contracts and pledged. faith of the Gov- 
ernment to the Indians. Since these treaties were made comparative 
peace has prevailed among those tribes, where before there was con- 
tinued war, and at least two of the Territories have prepared to be- 
come States. As a measure of economy, as well as safety, I cannot 
therefore complain of the treaties of the peace commissioners of 1868. 

Of the two alternatives, to purchase peace by the treaties or to pay 
for an Indian war, it may well be claimed that the Government chose 
the cheapest and the best. For, from the well-known character and 
history of the Indian, we may be sure that, driven to desperation 
through want and starvation, he will not tamely submit to his fate, 
but will strike his fiercest blows, at the cost of hundreds of lives of 
the settlers and pioneers within his reach. And a war of this kind, 
as it has been found in all the past, is still a costly experiment. 

Our duty seems to be twofold: First, to protect the white settler; 


secondly, to do justice to the Indian, and by doing him justice, in a 
spirit of kindness, advance him in civilization. As he cannot be driven 
auy farther west, nor to any new point, and as removal is an ex- 
hausted resource, and of no further advantage to the Government, 


these duties must be performed by locating the Indiaus on reserva- 
tions, making allotments of land, and surrounding those reservations 
with white men and white settlements. 

Other nations have had success in this experiment; and as the fruit 
of the Spanish peace policy, the Pueblo tribe of New Mexico is to-day 
one of the most industrious and civilized tribes on this continent. 
But we have achieved equal results ourselves. ‘The Cherokees, Choe- 
taws, Chickasaws, Creeks, and Seminoles are each a civilized and 
Christian people. They have just and equal laws and a literature. 
They have schools and academies of learning. ‘They lack no element 
of Christian civilization, and they possess the comforts, wealth, and 
refinements of modern American life. They lack only the power to 
enforce their just rights against this Government, which have never 
been fairly awarded to them. 

I am satistied that the true solution of the vexed Indian question 

lies in justice, kindness, and Christian brotherhood to these people. 
If this be the best policy, leaving out of consideration the missionary 
duties which philanthropy has so long and patiently assumed and 
discharged, the question remains, what is the best means to produce 
this result ? 
_ That is the question of this bill. In my judgment, if the true pol- 
icy is peace and civilization, as I believe it to be, the Indian should 
be wholly under the management of the civil department of the Gov- 
ernment. Bat if, on the other hand, you are determined on a further 
war of extermination, this bill should pass, and the guardianship of 
this race should go to that Department organized for war. For this 
there is some authority, some examples in history, and some credible 
testimony. The peace commission, under the act of July 20, 1867, 
which made the expensive treaties of 1568 with the Sioux and other 
tribes, embraced slivers officers of a high rank, at the head of which 
was the present General of the Army, a man of distinguished fame 
and capability both in military and in civil affairs. On the 7th of Jan- 
uary, 1868, that commission submitted its report to the President, 
which is comprised in Execative Document No. 97, House of Repre- 
sentatives, second session of the Fortieth Congress. On pages 20 
and 21 I find the following expression of opinion on this subject. 


2. This brings us to consider the much-mooted question whether the Bureau 
should belong to the civil or military department of the Government. To deter- 
mine this properly we must first know what is to be the future treatment of the 
Indians. If we intend to have war with them, the Burean should go to the Secre- 
tary of War. If we intend to have peace, it should be in the civil department. In 
our judgment, such wars are wholly unnecessary, and hoping that the Government 
and the country will agree with us we cannot now advise the change. It is possi- 
ble, however, that, despite our efforts to maintain peace, war may be forced on us 
by some tribe or tribes of Indians. In the event of sach occurrence it may be 
well a en the revision of the intercourse laws or clsewhere, at what time 
the civil jurisdiction shall cease and the military jurisdiction begin. If thought 


Public opinion has | 


For } 
myself, I am not prepared to admit that officers and agents from civil | 
life, not educated at the Military Academy, are less faithful or capable | 
But I am un- 
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advisable, also, Congress may anthorize the President to turn over to the military 
the exclusive control of such tribes as may be continually hostile or unmanageable 
Under the plan which we have suggested the chief duties of the Bureau will be to 
educate and instruct in the peaceful arts; in other words, to civilize the Indians. 
The military arm of the Government is not the most admirably adapted to dis 
charge duties of this character. We have the bighest possible appreciation of the 
oflicers of the Army and fully recognize their proverbial integrity and honor, but 
we are satisfied that not one in a thousand would like to teach Indian children to 
read and write or Indian men to sow and reap. These are emphatically civil, and 
not military, occupations. But it is insisted that the present Indian service is cor- 
rupt, and this change should be made to get rid of the dishonest. That there are 
many bad men connected with the service cannot be denied. The records are 
abundant to show that agents have pocketed the funds appropriated by the Gov 
erpment and driven the Indians to starvation. It cannot be doubted that Indian 
wars have originated from this cause. The Sioux war in Minnesota is supposed 
to have been produced in this way. For a long time these officers have been selected 
from partisan ranks, not so much on account of honesty and qualification as for 
devotion to party interests and their willingness to apply the money of the Indian 
to promote the selfish schemes of local politicians. 


This military authority is certainly considerable. It is testimony 
from an impartial source, and was written and submitted by Generals 
Sherman, Harney, Terry, and Augur, and by Messrs. Taylor, Hender- 
son, Sanborn, and Tappan, gentlemen long familiar with the Indian 
service, whose duty it was to give to the subject their most careful 
consideration, and whose reputations were involved in discharging 
their duties creditably as well as conscientiously. What has since 
occurred to change public opinion in favor of the present bill?  Isit 
the peculations of the Indian ring and the maladministration of Indian 
affairs? I know of no other plausible answer, and to this I reply it 
is the duty of the democratic party and of the country to reform the 
service and “ reform it altogether ;” not by a war upon the Indian, but 
by war of extermination against the Indian ring and its supporters 
and coadjutors in office. No halting, doubting, or hesitating mind 
need cherish fears that the people are not now ready, yea, anxious 
and clamorous for reform in this and all branches of the public service. 
The calling and election of this House was for radical reform; and 
which, I have the confidence to say, has already made. its enduring 
mark upon the public mind. That mark is one of public approval. 
But I would fain convince that public that the mailed hand of mili 
tary power is not the gentles‘ or the best one to guide its Indian affairs 
along the narrow pathway to reform. Military force may keep the 
peace for a time, and the civil policy admits of the use of the Army 
against the Indians as against the whites when the necessary occa 
sion requires it, just as we use the sheriff and his posse to quell the 
riotous and the turbulent. But this power alone has no elements of 
civilization. It can but overcome brute force and allay bloody oppo- 
sition, preparing the way for civilizing influences, as the plowshare 
buries the eumbrous and noxious weeds to give place to the seed of 
the husbandman. And after its deathly work is done, a more kindly 
agency than this must carry on the grand work of reclaiming the Indian 
from barbarism and leading him onward and upward to civilization. 

For the seventeen years that the War Department had control -of 
this business there were constant Indian wars. The legend and story 
of all the northwestern territory is of Indian wars and border con- 
flicts. Volumes of these animating histories have been written. 
Heroes are still the namesakes of heroic chiefs. Two hundred and 
nineteen counties and villages have been named in memory of the 
chivalric deeds of border captains and defenders against the Indians. 
Lost tribes are yet known in the names of the lakes and rivers. They 
were ever on the war-path during the control of the War Department. 
Is there any guarantee for peace or a better future under the same 
circumstances? Is there a greater cruelty to be inflicted on the reg- 
ular Army than to compel it to live ont among the Indians and to 
take upon itself the work of teaching them the arts of peace? What 
field is there on Indian reservations for the achievement of military 
renown, which is the true ambition of the soldier? His duties and his 
desires are threefold ; to kill the enemy, to kill time, and to merit pro- 
motion. Both officer and soldier as a rule, we should think, would 
despise this kind of work. It is averse to their education, their am- 
bition, and the spirit of their professional duties. One fact may be 
stated, that while the Indian affairs were under the War Department 
at least seven years were spent in costly, unprofitable, and nnjust 
wars against the Seminoles and the Sacs and Foxes; as also in vexa- 
tious contentions with the Creeks and Cherokees. And nearly all 
the wars under the civil administration have had their origin in the 
hasty and ill-considered action of military officers and soldiers sta 
tioned in the Indian country—wars which patience and prudence 
would have reconciled and avoided. 

This fact was so well exemplified and proved by the author of 
the minority report against this bill (Judge WILSHIRE, of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs) that I will not go over the ground so 
ably occupied by him. This salient fact is shown, that in a seven- 
years war with seven hundred Seminoles, we lost fifteen hundred 
enlisted men, spent $50,000,000, and gained nothing. Not a Seminole 
was removed ; not one was civilized, except in their experience of 
successful warfare against the regular Army. 

Now I might detain the House for a full hour by the recital of the 
many unfortunate conflicts we have had with various tribes down to 
the Modoe war, detailing their origin and their cost. But I think 
enough has been said on this bill against its passage to satisfy im- 
partial men who are interested in it that you cannot civilize the In- 
dian by any superior power, wisdom, or influence of the Army; nor 
can you save money to the Governimwont. 
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If Indian extermination is to be again resorted to, it is a slow and 
costly policy ; for we have now been in that line of business with 
the help of the Army for two hundred years, and have not yet suc- 
ceeded in their complete extermination. And what we have thus far 
accomplished through the military arm has cost us at least §500,000,000. 
I have estimated that there may be 250,000 Indians left. If my ap- 
praisement of the actual cost of killing an Indian is not extravagant, 
you will find it necessary to doubly increase the present debt of the 
nation in the final snecessful effort to get rid of him. You may ex- 
asperate and worry him with the Army to a most distressful condi- 
tion. You may re-enact the Sand Creek massacre of Colorado, and the 
Piegan war of four years ago, but you will fail in conquering a peace 
or in civilizing the wild and barbarous tribes with stores of ordnance 
and with supplies of ammunition. Only the gateway of civilization 
opens upon paths of peace, : 

This bill being enacted, as it is not improbable that it will be, the 
first notice of this transfer to the Indians will be the winding horn 
of the cavalry, the clangor of sabers, and the thunder of artillery. 
Their dreaded Little Father, the Lieutenant-General of the Army and 
commander of the West, will administer to them the comforting and 
beneficent civilization that martial law and the will of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief shall direct. This short and summary code of pro- 
cedure has received the latest and most authentic interpretation in 
the proceedings of the military sitting as a committee of pnvileges 
and elections to determine who should be members of the Louisiana 
Legislature in 1875. I read from Executive Document No. 13, Senate, 
second session Forty-third Congress, page 17: 

(Telegram dated New Orleans, January 5, 1875, received at northeast corner Four- 
teenth street and Pennsylvania avenue, 4.47 p. m.) 
W. W. Betxyar, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C.: 

Please say to the President that he need give himself no uneasiness about the 
condition of affairs here. I will preserve the peace, which it is not hard to do with 
the naval and military forces in and about the city, and if Congress will declare the 
White Leagues and other similar organizations, white or black, banditti, I will re- 
lieve it from the necessity of any special legislation for the preservation of pence 
and equality of rights in the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and the 
iixecutive from much of the trouble heretofore had in this section of the country. 

I think that the terrorism now existing in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas 
could be entirely removed and confidence and fair-dealing established by the arrest 
and triel of the ringleaders of the armed White Leagues. If Congress would pass 
a bill declaring them banditti they could be tried by a military commission. The 
ringleaders of this banditti, who murdered men here on the 14th of last September, 
and also more recently at Vicksburgh, Mississippi, should, in justice to law and 
order and the peace and prosperity of this southern part of the country, be pun- 
ished. It is possible that, if the President would issue a proclamation declaring 


them banditti, no further action need be taken, except that which would devolve 
upon me. 


P. H. SHERIDAN, 
Lieutenant-General United States Army. 

If the military jurisprudence recommended by this dispatch was 
considered good enough for the white and black citizens of Louis- 
iana last year, why may not the same rule be established for the In- 
dians under this bill? Peace is to be preserved by the military forces. 
The Executive and Congress are relieved of the necessity of any 
special legislation! How gentle, and humane, and civilizing is the 
military power! How obliging and condescending to perform all the 
functions of Government, seize the liberties of the people, and re- 
lieve them of the performance of their public and private affairs! 

if six years of martial law and civil war, ending in $3,000,000,000 of 
public debt, are not burdens sufficient for the present day, let Con- 
gress pass this bill and re-enforce the military power with this new 
field of unlimited authority. 

Under the rule of good men almost any evil precedent may remain 
harmless. If they are compelled to use it, they will suffer it to die 
with the untoward exigency that called it forth. But if you now go 
on with this business, may there not come a time in the no distant 
future when the people shall mourn for their lost freedom—lost 
through the evil example of transferring civil administration into 
the hands of military authority. Then shall they curse the evil day 


in which the bad precedent—this fatal departure—was left by us for 
their humiliation and defeat. 


The Cultivation and Preservation of Timber. 


SPEECH OF HON. MARK H. DUNNELL, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 27, 1876. 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 


Mr. DUNNELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment : 

After the word dollars, in line 1496, add the following words : 

Provided, ‘That $2,000 of the above amount shall be expended by the Commis- 
sioner ot Agriculture as compensation to some man of approved attainments, who 
is practically well acquainted with methods of statistical inquiry and who has 
evinced an intimate acquaintance with questions relating to the national wants in 
regard to timber, to prosecute investigations and inquiries, with the view of ascer- 


taining the annual amount of consumption, importation, and exportation of timber 
and other forest-products, the probable supply for future wants, the means best 
adapted to their preservation and renewal, the influence of forests upon climate 
and the measures that have been successfully applied in foreign countries, or that 
may be deemed applicable in this country, for the preservation and restoration or 
planting of forests ; and to report upon the same to the Commissioner of Agricul. 
ture, to be by him in a separate report transmitted to Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, the time allowed me under the five-minute rule in 
which to support this amendment, will be wholly inadequate to a 
proper presentation of the arguments which exist for its adoption. 
When my time has expired, I shall ask the committee to allow me to 
print the balance of my remarks. 

The cultivation and preservation of timber constitute an eminently 
practical subject. The manifold uses of the various woods, the in- 
tluence of the forests upon the climates and their preservation and re- 
newal, should not escape the attention of Conyress. We shall neg- 
lect a great material interest if we do not properly foster it. This 
amendment does not add a single dollar to the amount named in the 
paragraph, but only diverts a small fraction of it to the purposes set 
forth in the amendment. 

I am happy to say that the Committee on Appropriations have as- 
sured me that they will not object to the proviso. Timber culture, 
within the past few years, has been discussed and acted upon by Con- 
gress, many of the State Legislatures, and more of the agricultural 
societies of the country. 

The rapid diminution of some of the most valuable timbers, be- 
cause the most common in use, such as white pine, has been one cause 
for this action. The treeless prairies of the West have been heard. 
The winds which sweep over them have demanded the break which 
standing forests always furnish. 

The failing streams and springs in many of the Eastern States have 
also conspired to usher in a consideration of the timber question, 
which for years has been scientifically canvassed in many countries 
of Europe. The schools of forestry in Germany and France and many 
other foreign nations, attest the truth of this statement. 

The pending amendment has in view an entirely useful result. It 
looks to investigations and inquiry with a view to ascertain the annual 
amount of consumption, importation, and exportation of timber and 
other forest products; the probable supply for future wants and the 
best meansfor their renewal. This is right, for it recognizes timber as 
a material more used and more needed than any other in the great 
interests of commerce and agriculture. 

Timber is the handmaid of civilization. Indeed, without it, there 
could have been no escape from the rudeness of savage life. We 
have legislated in the interest of all the metals. The annual timber 
production exceeds that of any one of the metals. It is far more 
essential to national prosperity than either one of them. How to pre- 
serve it from waste and how to renew it when exhausted by legiti- 
mate consumption, are very important questions. That they may be 
answered correctly, investigations are needed, facts must be brought 
into play. We need a man who is well acyuainted with the methods 
of statistical inquiry. The small amount named in the amendment, 
will give to the whole country a separate report giving facts, the re- 
sult of all observations, the practical experience of individuals, so- 
cieties, and schools, supplemented by the best methods to be adopted 
for cultivation and preservation. 

The public mind has become aroused tothe transcendent impor- 
tance of this subject. There is; however, in our libraries and in our 
own language, a lack of information. The people are anxious to ob- 
tain it. 

On the 18th of last January, I introduced into the House a bill (H. 
R. No, 1013) for the appointment of a commissioner for inquiring into 
the destruction of forests and into the measures necessary for the 
preservation of timber. Since that date, 1 have received letters from 
many of the States asking for the bill and for the source of informa- 
tion upon the object embraced in it. 

An objection exists to the multiplication of Federal officers. The 
amendment which I now propose recognizes this objection. No new 
office is created. It seeks to secure specific, well-arranged, and useful 
information. I sincerely hope that there will be no opposition to it. 

It is not my purpose, in a further discussion of the advantages 
which will result from an adoption of this amendment, to give my 
own reasonings, but largely present facts and statistics.collected from 
such sources as have been at my command. 

The quantities of timber consumed each year are startling. Lum- 
ber statistics therefore must be used to show how absolutely neces- 
sary it is that the supply be kept good. 

Before presenting oe allow me, sir, to allude briefly to the acts 
of Congress regarding timber. In 1817 Congress the first act 
for the preservation of live-oak and red cedar naval purposes, 
with penalties for cutting and destroying trees. In 1831 another 
act was passed to arrest spoliation. In 1855 the management of 
the timber interests was transferred to the General Land Office, and 
the local land officers were charged with the duty of protecting our 
timber. A full letter of instructions was issued to them by the then 
Commissioner of the Genera] Land Office, Hon. Thomas A. Hendricks. 

The act to encourage the growth on the western prairies approved 
March 3, 1873, was the last legislation, and merely protects individ- 
uals in their rights to a quarter section of land, who shall ioe, pee 
tect, and keep in a healthy condition for ten years the trees called for 
by the act. 
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The American Association for the Advancement of Science, at its 
annual session in 1873, adopted a memorial to Congress upon the cul- 
tivation of timber and the preservation of forests. 

February 14, 1874, the President in a special message transmitted 
this message to Congress. It was referred to the House Committee 
on Public Lands. This committee, March 17, 1874, submitted a re- 
port upon the same and unanimously recommended the passage of 
an act for the appointment of a commissioner of forestry. 

The House, for the reasons already hinted at, did not sustain the 
committee. : : 

The report of the committee, prepared largely by Franklin B. Hough, 
M. D., of New York, and George B. Emmerson, LL.D., of Massachu- 
setts, a committee of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, was full and replete with exceedingly valuable informa- 
mation. The usual edition was quickly exhausted, and an extra issue 
of five thousand was ordered by Congress. This repert was called 
for from every State in the Union. Hon. Mr. Vogel, in the New Zea- 
land house of representatives, quoted from it inaspeech made by him 
September 14, 1574, upon New Zealand forests. The Edinburgh Re- 
view for October last has a review of the speech of Mr. Vogel and 
recites the following facts derived in part from the report: 

We should remember that the great demand which must hereafter come upon 
the forest reserves of the world for fucl is as yet comparatively unfelt. 

In the United States, indeed, the 60,000 miles of railway now in use or soon to be 
completed make a steady annual demand for combustion as well as for construc- | 
“To give 2,500 sleepers to the mile these roads require 150,000,000 of trees, each tree 
making generally but one sleeper. These sleepers require renewal every five years, 
making a demand for 30,000,000 of trees per anaum. 

The estimated distance run each day by trains on all the roads is 303.000 miles. 
Each engine with an ordinary train consumes about 13 cords for every 25 miles. 
This gives an annual consumption of 6,500,000 cords of wood. The 60,000 miles of 
railway require, at the rate of 40 poles per mile, 2,400,000 trees. Those also decay 
and will require renewal. 

The demand for lumber increases at the rate of 25 per cent. per annum. The 
fences of the United States are now valued at $1,800,000,000, costing $98,000,000 per 
annum for repairs and renewals. ‘These are chietly of wood. 

In 1871, 10,000 acres of forest were stripped of their timber to supply fuel for the 
single city of Chicago. 

Sixty-three thousand nine hundred and twenty-eight establishments, employing 
393,378 persons and using material to the value of $310,000,000 per annum, were en- 
gaged in the year 1869 in manufacturing articles entirely from wood, in addition to | 
the number of 743,840 persons pestly employed on wood, and using aunually wood 
to the value of $554,000,000. The estimate given in the speech of Mr. Vogel of 


$1,000,000,000 per annum as the value of the products drawn from the forests of the 
United States falls nearly one-third short of these enumerated items, without tak 
ing count of the consumption for the railways. 

Other estimates are much too low—especially in regard to miles of 
railroads and needed ties. 

The article in the Review from which the above is taken con- 
tains forest statistics gathered in every quarter of the globe. 


The 
constantly-maltiplying uses of wood, the result in part of inventions, 
render the objects sought by this amendment worthy the study and 
support of statesmen and philanthropists. 

Attention is now called to some of the conclusions of the Committee 
on Public Lands, as given in the report to which allusion has been 
made, and also tothe reasonings contained in the memorial which called 
out the report. It must be remembered that these are presented in 


support of the same result which I seek to secure by my amendment. 
The committee say : 


After as full an investigation of this question as present opportunities allow, 
we are convinced that the statements of the memorial are essentially true, and that 
it is the duty of the Government to take immediate measures for ascertaining the 
condition and prospects of our timber supply, to the end that the future wants of 
the country with regard to these great interests, both in their scientific and prac- 
tical relations, should be thoroughly investigated and made widely known. 

In European countries large forestsare owned and managed by governments, and 
elaborate systems of culture have been devised. With us. the greater part of the 
lands in the older States have already passed into the hands of private owners, and 
much that remains in the newer States and in the Territories is without timber. 
The operations of planting and management must, therefore. be left to private en- 
terprise. We do not now recommend the undertaking of this industry by the Gov- 
ernment, nor can we foresee that such a measure could ever in future be attempted 
beyond the reservation of such valuable timber-tracts as remain in our public do- 
mains and that may seem to require preservation against injury or depredation. 

But, in the great — of forest economy which we see arising and concern- 
ing which our people have everything to learn, we realize the need of every aid to 
practical success that the experience of older nations in Europe has wrought out 
and all the benefits that science can confer in rendering success in forest culture 
and timber economies certain and complete. 

There is no way in which this can so effectually be done as by the employment of 
a man thoroughly competent for the duty, who might be able to bring to his sub- 
jeet the fruits of ripe experienee in statistical inquiries and scientific labor, and 
collect, classify, condense, and ke available whatever knowledge there may be 
found appertaining to the quiere chest. 


The memorial of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science presents a full statement of the reasons for national, State, 
and local concern in regard to the question of timber. It compels a 
consideration of a future supply for fuel and the arts; it suggests the 
best conception of statesmanship. 

Legislation which confines itself to the present alone is not always 
the best. Not infrequently is that the wisest which ignores the pres- 
ent and interests itself in the future alone. i 

No argument can be raised against practical legislation. That 
which makes more certain a supply of whatever the race shall need in 
the future, for life and the uses of civilized life, is not only practical 
but is humane. So savagely in the past, have Americans cut down | 
the forests that stood in their way and in the march of agriculture and 
in the aquisition of wealth, that they should now be asked to cease 


and more consequence from the increasing demand for its use 
| rapid exhaustion is taking place there is no effectual provision against waste or the 
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the work of destruction and commence the work of renewal. Those 
who are to como after them have rights; they will need houses, 
fences, and fuel; they will need forests for health as well as use. This 
generation should do better in this respect than the past; that cut 
down and too often wasted ; this should plant and preserve. 

I here quote from the memorial : 


That the preservation and growth of timber are a subject of great practical im- 
portance to the people of the United States and are becoming every year of more 


; and that while this 
renewal of supply. 

We apprehend that the time is not distant when great public injury must result 
from this cause, and we deem it to be our duty to urge upon the Government the 
importance of taking timely action in providing against the evils that must other- 
wise follow. 

Besides the economical value of timber for construction, fuel, and the arts, which 
is obvious without suggestion and must increase with the growth of the nation, 
there are questions of climate that appear to have a close relation to the presence 
or absence of woodland shade. The drying up of rivulets which feed our mill- 
streams and navigable rivers and supply our canals, the failure of the sources 
which supply our cities with pure water, and the growing tendency to floods and 
drought, resulting from the unequal distribution of the rain-falls since the cutting 
off of our forests, are subjects of common observation. 

In European countries, especially in Italy,Germany, Austria, and France, where 
the injuries resulting from the cutting off of timber have long since been realized, 
the attention of governments has been turned to this subject by the necessities of 
the case, and conservative measures have in many instances been succeasfully ap 
plied, so that a supply of timber has been obtained by cultivation and other bene 
fits resulting from this measure have been realized. 

Special schools of forestry have been established under the auspices of govern 
ment, and the practical applications of science in the selection of soil and conditions 
favorable for ——- species, and in the peter. care, and removal of timber, 


are taught and applied, with the view of realizing the greatest benefits at the least 
expense, 


“ 

Those who are the most unwilling to look into the future and pro- 
vide for it by husbanding our present timber supplies, admit that in 
twenty years building-lumber will be exceeding!y scarce, and in many 
parts of the country now reasonably supplied wholly gone. While 
they would put off the evil day, they do not deny its approach. 

It should not be forgotten that just as the cost of the article in- 
creases, in that proportion will diminish in number and profit, many 
of the trades and occupations of the people. There arc now many 
millions of workers of wood. A thousand million dollars as the value 
of the products drawn from the forests of the United States in asingle 
year, indicate a fearful consumption. This consumption, while it 
may indicate prosperity and great national growth, is a just source 
of concern; for itforetellsitsownend. Our percentage of woodlands 
to all other improved and unimproved lands is but 25 per cent. The 
percentage in Norway is 66, and in Sweden 60 per cent. In this latter 
country there are not only schools of forestry, but the most stringent 
laws for the continuance of their lumber supply. Are such laws un- 
reasonable? Are they not pre-eminently wise? 

Though the demand for timber increases in the United States at 
the rate of 25 per cent. annually, and 7,000,000 acres are stripped 
each year, yet we have no measures in force to make up the loss. 
The future is left to take care of itself. The spontaneous efforts of 
nature will not suffice. Let me now ask the attention of the com- 
mittee to the effect of forests upon rain-falls, and consequently upon 
the climate. The following statement was made by Dr. Hooker in 
the Paris Universal Exposition Report in 1863: 


There is good reason to think that in tropical countries the removal of wood op- 
erates effectually in reducing the rain-fall. There can, at any rate, beno doubt that 
the presence of forests plays a most important part in storing the rain-fall, and 
vielting up gradually to the streams a continuous supply of water; a thing, I need 
hardly say, in a hot country of primary importance. Moreover, the rain ia retained 
by forests on the surface of the ground; it gradually permeates to the subsoil, 
and so feeds the underground water-bearing strata upou which springs and wells 
must eventually depend. Ifthe forest is indiscriminately removed, this rain runs 
off as fast as it falls, and washes away the superficial and fertile soil with it. 

I have lately received an account of the deterioration of the climate of some of 
the Leeward Islands, which affords a melancholy confirmation of whatI have urged 
above. 

The contrast between neighboring islands is most striking. The sad change 
which has befallen the smaller ones is, without doubt, to be ascribed to human 
agency alone. It is recorded of these that in former times they were clothed with 
dense forests, and their oldest inhabitants remembered when the rains were abun- 
dant and the hills and all uncultivated places were sheltered by dense groves. Tho 
removal of the trees was certainly the cause of the present evil. 


I ask attention to the following extract from the annual message 
of Governor Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, to the Legislature of that 
State, in 1874: 

I specially invite your attention’ to an evil of considerable magnitade, which 
every year grows more aggravated, and in certain regions, at times, is the occasion 
of serious apprehension and loss. I refer to the wholesale destruction of our for- 
ests, the stripping our mountains and hills of their trees, resulting in an enor 
mous diminution of water for mechanical and fertilizing purposes, and in great 
changes in the normal conditions of temperature and moisture affecting tlre gencral 
health, and at seasons bringing about devastating floods. These cupenyee ea, as 
the effects of this indiscriminate waste, are demonstrable, and a wise legislation 
will forecast the future, and establish such regulations as will resene our descend- 
ants from the ills a perseverance in this practice will certainly entail upon them. 


In Eastern Ohio, it is a common observation that the summers are be- 
coming drier and the streams smaller; some rivers showing consider- 
able decrease in navigability during the last fifty years. 

The summers are hotter and the winters colder. This can be re- 
ferred to the destruction of the forests along the tributaries of the 
Mississippi. Valencia, in South America, “ was formerly situated 
about one mile and a half from a beautiful lake which was surrounded 
by a dense forest. The trees were cut away, and in course of time 
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the waters receded to the distance of four and a half miles. The trees | 


were afterward replaced by others, and in about twenty-two years the 
lake returned to its original bonndaries.” 

Many instances can be furnished where lands, once gardens of fresh- 
ness, beauty, and fertility, have become utter deserts by the removal 
of the forests which covered them. Many mill privileges, found at 
the outlets of ponds and on rivers in the older wooded States, have 
now disappeared, and the size of the rivers has greatly changed. I 
would here giveafew extracts from the last annual report of the Massa- 
chusetts board of agriculture. One contributor to that report says: 


There is a good illustration of the effects of the destruction and reproduction of 
forests in drying up and restoring ponds in my immediate neighborhood. . Within 
about one-half mile of my residence there is a pond upon which mills have been 
standing for along time, dating back, I believe, to the first settlement of the town. 
These have been kept in constant operation until within about twenty or thirty 
years, when the supply of water began to fail. The pond owes its existence to a 
stream which has its source in the hills which stretch some milestothe south. With 
in the time mentioned, these hills, which were clothed with a dense forest, have 
been almost entirely stripped of trees ; and to the wonder and lossof the mill-owners, 
the water in the pond has failed, except in the season of freshets, and what was 
never heard of before, the stream itself has been entirely dry. Within the last ten 
years anew growth of wood has sprung up on most of the land formerly occupied 
by the old forest; and now the water runs through the year, notwithstanding the 
great droughts of the last few years, going back from 1556. 


Another instance is given: 


Such have been the changes in the flow of the Milwaukee River, even while the 
area from which it receives its supply is but partially cleared, that the proprictors 
of most of the mills and factories have found it necessary to resort to the use of 
steam, ata largely increased yearly cost, to supply the deficiency of water-power in 
dry seasons of the year. The floods of spring are increased until they are sufficient 
to carry away bridges and dams before deemed secure against their ravages. What 
has happened_to the Milwaukee River has happened to all other water-courses in 
the State froMf whose banks the forests have been removed, and many farmers who 
selected land upon which there was a living brook of clear, pure water, now tind 
the brooks dried up during a considerable portion of the year. 


Many fruits which grew in abundance in New England fifty years 
ago, cannot pow be produced there, This is a result not so much from 


an exhaustion of the soil, asa change in the climate by the felling of | 


the forests. 

The winter in the State of Michigan has greatly increased in 
severity during the last twenty years. 
pace with the cutting off of the forests. 


more certain and abundant than now. 

The influence of belts of trees on local climate is admitted. The 
statements above made will not be denied ; they could be vastly mul- 
tiplied. The subject of timber challenges consideration. Its destruc- 


tion, preservation, and renewal constitute a question of supreme in- | 


portance, 


The value of timber, its part in civilized life, are not likely to be 


overestimated, 
have become aroused to tree-planting. The public sentiment which 
shall sustain the planting of trees will secure their preservation and 
resist further reckless waste. In the older and the newer, States we 
now witness a deep interest in the tree question. Ido not deem it out 


of place to mention some facts concerning the State which I have the | 


honor in part to represent on this floor, Within the past two years 
many hundreds of entries have been made under the act to encourage 
the growth of timber on the western prairies. This act and the report 
of the Committee on Public Lands in the Forty-third Congress, to 
which I have already referred, have also conspired to the formation of 
a State forestry association. Its officers are among the foremost men 
of the State. Article 2of the constitution of the association reads as 
follows: 


The object of this association shall be the encouragement and promotion of for- 
est culture, by the collection and diffusion of practical information on that subject. 
antl by the discussion of all questions pertaining thereto, to secure the general ob- 
servance of arbor day throughout the State, and to promote the ultimate redemp.- 
tion of the treeless regions of Minnesota. 

The association now offers in premiums for the coming arbor day, 
the first Tuesday in May, the sum of $3,000. 

Not less than one million of forest trees were planted last year un- 
der the stimulus of $400, besides the tens of thousands not reported. 
The last Legislature appropriated $2,500 for premiums for the com- 
ing month of May. 

It was a noble act, and will prove arich investment. The time 
will come when our magnificent prairies shall all be occupied by a 
prosperous and happy people, because to their rich soil, there shall 
be added the milder winter and an absence of the insecurities attend- 
ant upon treeless prairies. God has given us their deep, rich soil and 
commanded us to break the wind which sweeps over them, to draw 
the moisture from the passing clouds by planted forests, and so make 
them the fittest abode for mortals. Then the locust will depart to 
the treeless region beyond. 

The newspapers of the State are teeming with articles of encour- 
agement to every owner of land. 

One paper properly says: 

Fach quarter section should have at least twenty acres of timber, and this year 
we hope every man who has a farm will commence his centennial forest and each 


recurring May add a fc w trees until he covers a sutticient area to supply his farm 
with timber forever. Though no one now living will live to see what our efforts 


now will develop into a bundred years hence, the people then will not even suspect | 


that this entire country was once a treeless waste, but the records of the Forestry 
Association will exist to tell how these prairies were transformed into a new life. 

The earnest and intelligent secretary of the association, Hon. Leon- 
ard B. Hodges, wrote me recently that “ with the aid of the State ap- 


| to represent that— 
This severity seems to keep | ; 
| timber, consisting of about one-half of Washington Territory and a third of Ore- 
Thirty years ago, the peach, corn, and winter-wheat crops were far | 


It is a matter of congratulation that many States | 
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propriation, we will arrange a premium list which will set nearly 
every man, woman, and child in the treeless region of Minnesota at 


| work, and will make our next arbor day something to be proud of ;” 


and elsewhere, speaking of the prosperity of the association, he says: 


Every day adds to our strength; ours is a broad church ; tree planting is our 
creed, and no falling from grace. We must have ten thousand members. 


Kansas, Nebraska, and some of the Territories are beginning to 
move in this enterprise. 

A few days since the New York Evening Express contained an ar- 
ticle headed, “Again we say, plant trees.” From this article I take 
the following : 

Temperature, moisture, climate, and pestilence are all mastered in a degree by 
forests. Our changes in climate not only increase diseases, but produce new ones 
The narrowing of the winter-wheat belt and of the fruit zone so as to reduce their 
areas by millions of acres is also a result of these irregularities. The healing 
influence of the conifera upon those afflicted with consumption, catarrhal, as‘) 
matic, and throat difficulties is also an important count in the case at issue. The 
census maps show distinctly the regions where such diseases are especially preva. 
lent, and it is significant to find New England, once so rich in her robes of ever 
green, has become the most scourged of any portion of the country and probably 
of the world—not wholly, perhaps, from the destraction of forests, but partiaily so 


at least. The fathers, for gain, tore off this protecting robe, and their children 
have to bear the consequences. 

Governor Bagley, of itichigan, recently suggested in a public address that every 
person “owning a piece of God's ground,” wherever it may be, in city, village, 01 
county, plant a tree asa memorial of the nation’s centennial birthday. Aside 
from the patriotic consideration of such an act is that of the initiation of all land 


owners into the practice of tree culture. Sooner or later much of the country will 
have to be reset with trees. 


Statistics every year show a startling inroad upon our forests, the railroads alone 
being great consumers of trees, and the constant requirements for building and 
furniture completing the work of reduction. To this, year in and year out, there 
is no let-up except the new growth, and it is for this new growth we are now plead 
ing with our readers in the country, and we hope with success. At least plant as 
many trees each year as are cut down. 

An Army officer stationed in Montana, General James 8. Brisbane, 
has sent through me to the Committee on Public Lands of the House 
an elaborate communication on the subject. I deeply regret my ina- 
bility to quote more largely from his facts and arguments. He begs 


We have left untouched in the whole United States but one really fine tract of 


gon. California has perhaps 500,000 acres of fuel, one-half of which has been cut 
away within the last two years; but that State, aware of the futare necessity 
and thereby alive to the depletion of our forests, has already commenced the cul- 
tivation of the Australia, a tree that grows rapidly and to great size. 

New York has lost her maple, walnut, and hickory, and now has no considerable 
forest left, except what is to be found in her Adirondacks. The Wisconsin forests 
are in process of rapid destruction ; no less than 1,030,000,000 trees have been eutin a 
single year. Tens of thousands of logs are rafted down the Mississippi to towns 
in Iowa, where they are cut into lamber. In one place 185,000,000 feet of Wis- 
consin logs were cut in lowa; and your petitioner predicts that if the present de- 
struction goes on, in ten or twenty yearsat most not only the forests of Wisconsin, 
but Michigan and Minnesota, will be swept away. 


After asking Congress to provide for the appointment of a commis- 
sioner of forestry, he closes as follows: 

I beg that you will further make it the duty of the commissioner of forestry to 
prepare a yearly report, showing the annual consumption of lamber in the United 
States and the amount reproduced, the most suitable kind of trees to plant in cach 
State, and their influence upon the climate, together with tables and statistics rela 
tive to the renewal of forests in foreign countries. 


Mr. Chairman, I have had no other wish or purpose in these remarks 
than to point out in the simplest manner the great interests involved 
in the object sought to be reached by the amendment which I have 
offered. It makes no increase in the amount appropriated, but sim- 
ply indicates the manner in which the Commissioner of Agriculture 
shall expend a very small portion of this amount. No diversion could 
be more perfectly in keeping with the objects of this appropriation. 
The agricultural interests of the country underlie all we vote for the 
Agricultural Department. No one could specify an object more vitally 
important to the farniers of the country, and especially of those por- 
tions not so well provided by nature with timber, as the careful use 
of timber where now found and the growth of it where not found. 

The timber put into the houses, barns, and fences of the farmers of 
the country, to say nothing of the quantity used for fuel, costs an 
amount of money many times exceeding that of the national debt. 
Agriculture must have timber. 

Timber, as I once have said, is an element of civilization. 
be grown as well as wheat or rye or oats. How this may be done 
should be an object of study. The supreme importance and dignity 
of timber preservation and cultivation should be brought home to the 
whole country. It should know what other countries have done to 
promote the great interest. While our Government is not asked to 
establish schools of forestry, yet it may have the results of such schools 
in England, Scotland, Germauy, France, Austria, Russia, Sweden, 
Italy, and other countries. These results are too numerous even to 
state; some of them would be of incalculable value to us. A demon- 
stration of the profitableness of timber culture would go far to settle 
it with a people like ours. These schools have ascertained the soils 
and climate suited to all the trees of the forest. 

The mighty interests sought to be aided by my amendment, call 
for demonstrations, the facts of science, the results of experiment, 
methods, and specific instructions. 

For the reasons which I have now given, and many more which 
for want of time I cannot give, I hope for the adoption of the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The amendment of Mr. DUNNELL was agreed to, 


It should 
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River and Harbor Appropriations. 


af 
SPEECH OF HON. C. J. FAULKNER, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 3, 1876, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 3022) making appropriations for the construction, repair, 

sreservation, and completion of certain public works, of rivers and harbors, and 

for other purposes. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. Speaker, the bill now under consideration 
contains five separate appropriations for the improvement of the riv- 
ers of West Virginia; and, as many gentlemen now upon this floor are 
unacquainted with the present condition and undeveloped resources 
of that State, this is an appropriate occasion to show the fair and just 
claims which it has to a participation in any system designed to ex- 
tend and facilitate the inland navigation of the United States. 

The rivers provided for by this bill are the Great Kanawha, the New 
River, the Big Sandy, the Elk, and the Monongahela. Provision should 
also have been made for the Little Kanawha; but, as the estimates 
for that improvement were not embraced in the report of the War 
Department transmitted to the present Congress, the consideration 
of its claims has been postponed until such a report shall hereaf- 
ter be received. The sums this year appropriated are small, being 
less than one-third of the official estimates of the Engineer and War 
Departments. But we cheerfully submit, in common with all the 
other interests concerned, to this reduction upon the estimates for the 
present year, concurring fully in the general policy that in the pre- 
sent depleted condition of the Treasury and in the existing depressed 
industries of the nation we should reduce the expenditures of the 
Government to the lowest point consistent with the interests of the 
public service. 

Before I proceed to advert to the specific appropriations contained 
in this bill, I will present some general views upon the extent and 
character of the resources of the State of West Virginia, which, 
when they shall be understood and justly appreciated, cannot fail to 
attract the attention of the capitalists of the world and to satisfy 
the people of the United States that they have, in the great unde- 
veloped wealth of that State, elements of national power and ad- 
vancement which they must recognize as worthy of the patronage 
and protection of this Government. 

I may perhaps startle and astonish gentlemen upon this floor when 
I assert that West Virginia, in the variety, quality, and magnitude of 
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though imperfect and detached, were marked by great research and 
profound learning; but unhappily his valuable labors were brought 
to a close from the want of funds, and his work thus left in an untin- 
ished condition. 

While, therefore, we have not that exact and scientific survey of 
the mineral resources of our entire State which would be desirable, 
yet the enterprise of our own people, with the aid of some fofeign 
capital, the demands of trade and of fuel, and the occasional visits of 
geologists of high distinction, both European and American, enable 
us to have a very clear general view of the boundless wealth which 
lies under the surface of our soil. 

If I may, therefore, as the result of my own reading and observa- 
tion, be allowed to classify the principal coal-measures of our State 
by geographical description, I would say that they present five clearly 
defined lines of observation. They are: 

First, the Ohio River district. This line of observation extends from 
the northern limits of Hancock County, thence along the Ohio River 
to the mouth of the Big Sandy. At Wheeling, and for many miles 
down the river, thécliff or bank presents an uninterrupted bed of 
bituminous coal, upward of six feet thick, of such a quality as to fur- 
nish fuel for all the dwellings and manufactories of that enterprising 
and prosperous city and its neighborhood. So atthe extreme southern 
limit of that district we find the deposits as rich and abundant as in 
any intermediate portion of it. In his geological report of the survey 
of Kentacky, David Dale Owen, after referring to the abundant coal 
west of the Big Sandy, the dividing line between West Virginia and 
| Kentucky, says, ‘ That the coal-beds increase in thickness and number 
east of the Big Sandy; and as far as can be seen in unwrought out- 
crop, the coal appears to be of excellent quality.” 

Secondly, the Monongahela Valley district. This valley occupies, 
| within the limits of West Virginia, a space of about one hundred 
miles in length, by sixty or eighty in breadth, and lies between the 
Alleghany Mountains and their collateral ranges on the east, and the 
Ohio River on the west. Its general direction is north and south, 
with a rapid declination from its southern border to its northern ex- 
tremity. Between the ranges of mountains, long but narrow strips 
of level land here called “ glades” are to be seen. The table-lands 
of Mexico are here represented in miniature. Professor Rogers, in 
speaking of this section of the State, says: ° 


At Clarksbargh and northward down the valley of the Monongahela, there 
exists one of the richest coal deposits in the State. One of the seams in some 
ee eed in the neighborhood of this town is from ten to twelve feet in thickness, 
wlow which, and separated chiefly by a heavy bed of sandstone, there lies a thin- 
ner stratum of a more highly bituminous character. * * We may form some 
| idea of the vast extent of these coal seams from the fact that from some distance 
above Clarksburgh they may be followed with scarcely any interruptions through- 


* 





her coal-fields and in the extent and quality of her iron ores, is 
capable of becoming, for its territorial area, one of the most product- 
ive States of this Union. It is true ours is a mountain country; its 
population is comparatively thin; we enjoy, so far, but few improve- 
ments and have but little capital, and we are generally now classed 
among the poorer States of this Republic. Such, indeed, is admit- 
tedly our present condition; but this classification, as applied to our 
State, will cease when we shall be able to throw off that embargo 
with which nature has encompassed and imprisoned our wealth, and 
when we shall by your aid become able to establish such commercial 
communications east and west of us as will bring the now unexplored 
riches of our State into a condition of active and practical develop- 
ment. 
COAL. 

First, then, let me call the attention of this body to the extent and 
magnitude of the coal-fields that underlie the surface of that State. 

The great Appalachian or Alleghany coal-fields extend from Penn- 
sylvania as far south asAlabama. Throughout thisdistance of upward 


of eight hundred miles they vary greatly in the quality and value of 


their deposits. It is in West Virginia that the richest, the most ex- 
tensive, and the most available portion of this great coal-field lies. 


Its area in that State is estimated to embrace 16,000 square miles, 
which is something more than two-thirds of its entire territorial sur- 
It has, indeed, been well termed an enormous area of nearly 


face, 
horizontal strata, with geographical features of great simplicity. 


It embraces every variety of valuable coal, from the fat and gaseous 
bituminous, the iron-smelting splint, the rich and oily cannel, to the 
anthracite, which is found to exist in fhe western parts of Berkeley 


County. They have been found upon analysis and experiment to lx 


purer, better, and more available for all the purposes of trade and 


manufacture than in any other portion of the Alleghany coal-fields 


The seams are more numerous and their thickness greater, so that 
they can be mined cheaper and with more economy generally than 


in any other country of the world. 


It is one of their peculiarities that they are generally above the 
water level; thus “no borings are needed to prove the presence of 
the minerals; no shafts are required to reach them; no pumping is 


necessary to drain them; and no machinery to open and work them 
and they are naturally and easily ventilated.” 


When I was a member of the State senate of Virginia some years 
ago, a geological survey of that State was projected, to be executed 
by Professor William B. Rogers, a gentleman of high scientific attain- 


ments. He made five annual reports of progress for the years 1537 


1838, 1839, 1840, and 1841, in which were embraced some of the most 


interesting portions of what is now West Virginia. His reports 





out the whole length of the valley of the Monongahela down to Pittsburgh. 


Thirdly, the Potomac district. This embraces the counties of 
Hampshire, Mineral, Hardy, Grant, and Pendleton. Professor Rogers 
gave but a very limited examination to this section of the State ; but 
what he states in regard to Hampshire is equally applicable to other 
portions of that district. 

In Hampshire County— 


Says this distinguished geologist— 


upon a stratum of valuable iron ore not less than fifteen feet in thickness, there 
restsa bed of sandstone, upon which reposes a coal seam three feet thick ; above this 
another bed of sandstone, then a two-foot vein of coal, then sandstone, then another 
coal seam of four feet; again a stratum of sandstone, and over it a seven-foot vein 
of coal; over this a heavy bed of iron ore; and, crowning the series, an enormous 
coal seam of from fifteen to twenty feet in thickness, 


Fourthly, the central district, which lies west of the first range of 
the Alleghany Mountains, south of the northwestern railroal, and 
north of the Kanawha Valley, and is that important section of the 
State, embracing fifteen counties, through which the Washington and 
Ohio Railroad and the Washington, Cincinnati and Saint Louis Rail- 
road are destined to penetrate before many years, revealing the 
boundless wealth yet undeveloped in its mountains and valleys. Some 
idea of the hidden treasures of this section may be gathered from the 
extract of a letter from John R. Bestor, civil engineer, written a few 
days ago from Weston, in which he thus speaks of one of the veins of 
coal which he had personally examined : 

IT as the assistant of the State board of centennial managers for West Virginia 
have visited this remarkable vein at Roaring Creek, Randolph County. At one 
place it appears from an approximate measurement to be about thirty-eight feet 
thick. The Washington and Ohio Railroad will run on this vein of coal from the 


mouth of Roaring Creek to near Buckhannon. The deposit covers not less than 
eight hundred square miles, to my personal knowledge. 


Fifthly, the great Kanawha Valley district. It is here that the 
God of nature has poured out his choicest gifts, and it is here that 
the deposit of coal is to be seen in all its richest and most varied de- 
velopments. That river, running at right angles to the Ohio, traverses 
the wonderful coal-measures of this region, and renders accessible to 
the industry of man their mineral treasures in a manner most avail- 
able for practical production. Coal River, Elk River, and Gauley, 
tributaries of that river, spread their branches over one of the most 
remarkable coal regions upon earth, and pour their wealth into 
one common center on the Kanawha. Well has Mr. Daddow said 
that this is the natural mining and manufacturing center, not only 
| of West Virginia, but of the great Alleghany coal-field, and he very 
| justly anticipates that the day will arrive when Charleston will be- 
| come a formidable rival to Pittsburgh. Although a Pennsylvanian, 
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he concedes that Charleston has natural advantages superior to Pitts- 
burgh, it being two hundred miles nearer to Cincinnati, with a river, 
improved as this Government is now improving it, always open to 
navigation, while the Ohio to Pittsburgh is frequently closed by ice 
in the winter, and interrupted by low water in the summer. 

No one is better capable by his long residence and familiarity with 
the subject to speak of the wonderful deposits of this valley than 
Benjamin H. Smith, one of the most highly esteemed and respected 
residents of Charleston. I take the following extract from one of 
his letters: 

Four-fifths of West Virginia lie on the western slope of the Cumberland range, 
and nearly all the country west of it abounds in coal; but in that part of the State 
on the Great Kanawha and its tributaries, Elk and Coal Rivera, and on the Guyan- 
dotte River, coal is found on a magnificent scale. It exists in numerous strata of 
different thicknesses, rising from the base of the hills to their tops, all nearly hori- 
zontal, and slightly dipping to the north. This _— is sixty miles above the 
mouth of the river. Here the hills become lofty, and increase in elevation to Cotton 
Hill or Gauley Mountain. Ascending the river a distance of thirty-six miles, coal 
of al’ varieties, except the anthracite, is found of superior —_ = cannel, 
splint, bituminous, and all varieties of each. Geologists apd others report in those 
thirty six miles, at different points, workable strata of goM# coals amounting in all 
to from sixty to one hundred feet in thickness, aggregating the several strata. 
These strata are severally from three to fourteen feet thick. They extend over 
the whole country fer miles, rnnning from creek to creek, and river to river. They 
are realily made accessible to the Great Kanawha, Guyandotte, or Big Sandy Rivers. 
* * * The amount of coal in the Kanawha and its tributaries, Elk and Coal 
Rivers, is incredible. Ther, is nothing equal to it anywhere, 


While the coal-fields of West Virginia embrace, as I have before 
stated, an area of 16,000 square miles, it is not thence to be inferred 
that the whole of it is equally accessible to the enterprise of capital 
or to the labors of the industrions miner. This would not be in ac- 
cordance with the ways of Providence nor consistent with the received 
theory of the formation of the crust of the earth. In view of the 
mountainous character of our State, it must necessarily be that vast 
fields are buried at considerable depth under the surface of the soil, 
and which, at this time, could not repay the cost of production. This 
condition of our deposits has been justly remarked by an eminent 
and reflecting geologist as a wise and providential arrangement of the 
Creator in view of the wasteful propensity of mankind, whether in 
a savage or civilized condition of life. It is a provision of nature 
not only for the present but for all future generations that may in- 
habit our State or this continent. When that which is most easily 
accessible to the enterprise of man shall in the course of many cen- 
turies hence become exhausted, then the generations which at that 
distant period shall succeed to the inheritance of our soil, armed with 
new facilities and implements of labor, will penetrate into these hid- 
den recesses and extract from the bowels of the earth that which 
it would not be either wise or profitable for us to attempt to apply 
to our present uses, Thus has our beneficent Creator stowed away 
at different depths in our soil incalculable quantities of this great 
element of private comfort and national wealth, with enough now 
accessible to cover our entire territory with prosperity, population, 
and wealth, and enough to supply all future generations until the last 
syllable of recorded time. 

TRON. 


Magnificent as our coal-fields are, they do not surpass our resources 
in iron. The iron of West Virginia may be said to exist literally 
throughout the State. The ores are hematites of various aspects, 
yielding a high percentage of metal of the finest quality. Daddow 
and Bannan, speaking of the existence of that metal in West Vir- 
ginia, say: : 


This region of iron-ores will perhaps rival any locality in our country—Iron- 
Mountain, Pilot Knob, or Lake Superior not excepted—either in quality or quan- 
tity. There is no limit te the resources of brown hematite in this section. It ex- 
ists in massive beds of great extent, and ranges through a vast area of quunte?, 
We have seen beds of ore in this region equal to the celebrated Cornwall deposits. 
and can state from practical experience, there is no richer or purer iron-ore of this 
description to be found. The miniature map shows the coal of the Kanawha to be 
in close proximity to this great region of iron, and connected by a large river, which 
- els, as it were, the mountains, and grades a uniform path through the huge Alle- 
ghanies. ‘ 

AUTHORITIES CITED. 


I now propose to fortify what I have said as to the mineral wealth 
of West Virginia by a few citations from some of the most recent and 
approved works of authors treating upon the mineral resources of the 
United States. 


James Macfarlane, a citizen of Pennsylvania, in his admirable work 


on the coal regions of America, devotes a chapter to those of West 
Virginia, and thus speaks of them: 


The coal regions of West Virginia are so rich and extensive, that they afford a 
tempting subject for conjecture as to the fature greatnoss of this State. The reader 
will be permitted to indulge in these for himself; and to aid him in forming a just 
estimate of the value of this coal-tield, he is referred to the chapter of this work as 
to tho requisites of a successful coal trade. 


Again, at page 278, he says: 


Everything bespeaks West Virginia to have been originally an extended plain, 
which was afterward gently tilted on the east side from the horizontal position, so 
that its surface and the body of rocks beneath were made to decline with a slight 
but very uniform depression very gently toward the northwest to the valley of the 
Ohio. The great inequalities of surface were evidently caused by the farrowing 
action of a mighty and devastating rush of waters, which, by a rapid draining, 
scooped out enormous valleys. The parallel position of the strata keeps the coal- 
scams near the surface over enormously wide spaces of country, while the great 


depth of the valleys exposes them to the day under positions for mining the easiest 
imaginable. 


Daddow and Bannan, in their treatise upon “coal, iron, and oil,” 
thus refer to West Virginia: 

In no other portion of our country, North or South, are there more inviting pros. 

ts to labor, enterprise, and capital than is now presented in the Great Kanawha 

‘alley. Not only its wnlimited mineral resources invite attention, but the best por. 
tion of the trade of the great Mississippi Valley may be diverted into the channe| 
of the Kanawha by ordinary means. 

The same intelligent writers, after referring to the extraordinary 
variety and richness of the mineral resources of that section, thus 
proceed : 

The whole valley of the Mississippi is open beyond controlling competition to the 
trade and the production of this region, while the present avenues to the Eas and 
the commerce of the world are but little less available than from the oleer and 
more developed centers, with this advantage ever open to the Kanawha ree 'o 
that a route may be constracted having every advantage over the most favoral) 
avenues of trade now open from the East to the West. This is, therefore. ihe 
natural mining and manufacturing center, not only of West Virginia, but oi tie 
great Alleghany coal-field. 

Looking to the natural results of location and availability, now that this mag. 
nificent region is open to free labor and a corresponding development, we may an. 
ticipate for Charleston the dignity of the State capital at no very distant day, or, 
_ may be better, the is of the mining and manufacturing interests of the 

est. 

From a printed memorial addressed to Congress from the State of 
Pennsylvania I will make the following extracts : 

If we consider carefully the causes of the troubles we are at present laboring 
under, and survey the deplorable condition of the iron industry of Pennsylvania, 
we shall be convinced that we may not expect much of a change until this country 
realizes and acts upon the axiom that capital must submit to nature and harmonize 
with it; that wherever the raw material exists in the best quality and greatest 
abundance, and can be mined and worked up at the least cost, there is the only 
natural field for the employment of capital and labor in the development of our 
mineral resources, whether that field be north, south, east, or west. 

This is no new or experimental theory, but a plain, practical question of trade ; 
for if the iron-master can atford to consume millions of tons of bituminous coal, witli 
the heavy transportation charges added to its cost, and produce iron from his fur- 
naces in Eastern Pennsylvania at even the lowest percentage of profit, he can 
readily calculate how much greater his profit would be were he to transfer his fur- 
naces to West Viryinia, where his supplies of coal would cost him nothing beyond 
the mere labor of mining. An experience of twenty years in the use of this cheap 
coal has conclusively proved it to be the best in the world for iron-manufacturing 
purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am unwilling to consume the time of this House by 
a further citation of authority upon a point so clear and undeniable 
as the vast and wonderful mineral resources of the State of West 
Virginia. It is a fact of universal recognition by all who have be- 
stowed any attention upon this subject. And now, sir, with such 
established and recognized facts before us, what is the duty which 
devolves upon Congress? Shall this immense mass of yet undevel- 
oped and unexplored wealth be allowed to remain unused in the 
bowels of the earth, or will you, by reasonable and moderate appro- 
priations, open these hidden treasures to tlie active industries of the 
world? As I have before remarked, ours is a mountain country. Its 
population is thinly scattered through its hills and valleys, not ex- 
ceeding twenty inhabitants to the square mile. We have little capi- 
tal, few improvements; and yet we have rivers which, if we can get 
the aid of this Government in their improvement, will enable us to 
pour into the markets east and west such an amount of mineral treas- 
ure as never before floated on the surface of any river of this conti- 
nent. The plainest dictates of nee economy would authorize 
and justify such appropriation. The expenditures in themselves will 
be small, while the results flowing from them will assume national 
importance. 

In describing the mineral wealth of West Virginia I have so far 
confined myself to the two great articles of coal and iron, for these are 
the great sources of national power and advancement, the mainsprings 
of modern civilization. Upon what foundation has the gigantic struc- 
ture of British power been reared? Clearly and admittedly upon her 
coaland iron. But nations have their periods of decline as well as of 
ee rity. The cloud which now casts ashadow over the greatness of 

ingland is the growing scarcity and increasing cost of the production 
of coalin that country. Mr. Bell, the president of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, and doubtlessly one of the best-informed persons in regard 
to iron and coal now living, appeared by request before a committee of 
Parliament, and in his testimony presented some striking and astound- 
ing statistics, and expressed the grave apprehension which he felt that 
the prosperity of the British Empire was destined to be materially 
affected by the absence of a more ample supply of coal. He says: 

The impediment which stands in the way of any great extension of the iron 
trade is coal. Our great rival is the New World. In ores of the finest description 
the resources of the United States are unlimited, while in coal our own wealth is 
in comparison but poverty. 

The London Daily Advertiser says: 

As to the future, it is, we think, not difficult to speak with confidence. As we 
have frequently said in these columns, we believe that England has the ze- 
nith of her ess as an iron-producing country, and that she must steadily lose 
ground nst the growing competition of the United States. 

The British Quarterly, in reviewing the report of the royal com- 
mission appointed by Parliament to look into the subject of coal in 
Great Britain, says: 

If the present rate of increase of consumption continues, the last ton of coal in 
Great Britain will be extracted within a hundred years, and the United States will 
be the only nation that can supply the world's demand for coal and iron. 

Assuming this fact to be true, the yw very naturally suggests 
itself, from what portion of the United States is this supply to come? 
Doubtless there are many sections of the Union from which large con- 
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tributions can be made ; but where upon this continent is the coal 
and iron region to be found that can justly compare with West Vir- 
vinia?’ Where is the State or country that in the variety, richness, 
and manufacturing qualities of its coal can rival those wonderful de- 
posits W hich are comprehended in our sixteen thousand square miles 
of exbaustless wealth? There are to be found coal, ore, and lime- 
stone, the three great elements of iron manufacture, in close proxim- 
ity, enabling the West Virginia operator to surpass that of any por- 


quality of the articles of his labor. 

In confining my remarks so far to the two articles of coal and iron, 
it is not to be inferred that West Virginia does not possess other ele- 
ments of great commercial value. Lead is known to exist in consid- 
erable quantities ; ee found in several places; petroleum 
abounds; and our salt-wells have acquired a national celebrity. 

I have spoken of West Virginia as a mountain State; let me not 


Ohio River it is a succession of mountain elevations; but she has also 
valleys, which upon one occasion inspired a distinguished statesmen 
to say of them that they were “fairer and fatter than the vale of 
Tempe,” and lofty elevations, where the richest grasses and cereals 
find a compensating cultivation to their highest summits. I trust I 
may be pardoned for quoting from an English work, published in 
London by Edward Bull for the use of British emigrants, the following 
just and measured account of the agricultural capacities of that State: 


three thousand feet above the level of the sea—at nearly two hundred miles from 
the coast. These mountains are extremely productive, and are covered with the 
finest timber-trees, many specimens of which denote the richest and most fruitful 


soil. As the hills are generally not precipitous, but of easy and gradual ascent, | 


they are susceptible of being cultivated to their very summits. Between them lie 
some of the most fruitful valleys of the earth, rich in their productions and in the 
luxuriant and majestic beauty of their variegated scenery. As the country affords 
acourse to many great rivers and to innumerable tributary streams, large tracts 
of alluvial soil stretch along their banks, varying in width from a hundred yards 
to twomiles. The uneven surfaces of these tracts prevent their retaining water so 
as to form swamps. A natural draining carries off all the superfluous water, leav- 
ing the soil firm and dry as that of the higher lands. 

This alluvial deposit, though low, is still not sufliciently so to be overflowed dur- 
ing the periodical risings of the rivers. It is moreover of extraordinary fertility, 


yielding rich crops of wheat, barley, oats, rye, turnips, potatoes, hemp, flax, Indian | 


corn, and tobacco. The uplaiid soil is equally productive, and contains, besides, 
beautiful pasture lands for the raising of cattle and stock, including horses, sheep, 
and hogs, in which a considerable trade is carried on, not only with the circumjacent 


cities and towns, but also for exportation. The sides of the highest and steepest | 


hrs are admirably suited to the cultivation of the grape. The mulberry-tree, which, 


as well as the vine, is indigenous, flourishes there in great luxuriance and vigor. | 


The production therefore of wine and silk may be looked upon as a new source of 
wealth which a very few years will develop in Western Virginia. The olive-tree 
also grows extremely well in most parts of the country and bears abundantly. 


I do not believe that I have in any respect overdrawn or exaggerated 


the resources and capacities of West Virginia. I have preferred to re- | 


strict my citation of authorities to those sources which could be least 
suspected of partiality. And what have you thus before you? A State 
possessed of every element of prosperity and greatness; a State adapt- 
ed to furnish homes to millions of happy and tontented laborers, and 
of adding incaleulably to the power and resources of this Republic, 
and yet whose treasures lie in a great measure unproductive and 
locked up in their natural depositories for want of easy and conven- 
ient communication with market. What man having a valuable 
private estate yielding him little or nothing, and who could by the 
expenditure of a few thousand dollars make it productive and profit- 
able, would not consider it the highest practics] economy to invest 
such sum in such improvements? It is true in this case the United 
States has no ownership in the soil of West Virginia; but as a gov- 
ernment it is clothed with the entire commercial power of this nation, 
not only with foreign powers, but between the States ; and if it should 
apply some small portion of those funds which are derived from com- 


merce to extend and advance this interest, it would be acting in the | 


same line of practical economy that the proprietor of a tract of land 


would do who would secure to his estate access to a market where he | tral district of the State, and unites withthe Kanawha at Charlestown. 
| It embraces the best lumber tride in the State, and its banks are the 


| depositories of inexhaustible Supplies of coal and iron. The aid pro- 


had none before: 

The appropriations made by this bill are— 

First. For the Kanawha and its two tributaries, the New River 
and the Elk, These all contemplate the same general object—the 
development 6f the coal, iron, salt, and timber interests of the great 
Kanawha Valley, and the opening of channels of communication for 
the transportation to market of the varied products of that interest- 
ing section of the State. The improvement of this valley has now 


sagacious conceptions of the Father of our Country. The improve- 
ments of this valley form an essential link in that great Virginia and 
West Virginia water line which I hope to see one day completed, and 
which will furnish one of the shortest and cheapest routes upon this 


continent for the agricultural productions of the States of Ohio, Ken- | 


tucky, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. This route is too well known 
to require any more particular description of it ; yet [ cannot refrain 
from quoting some remarks uttered by Hon. WILLIAM WINDOM, Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, and chairman of the Committee on Transporta- 
tion Routes to the Seaboard, whose valuable labors and active sup- 
port of this great West Virginia interest entitle him to the grateful 
acknowledgment of the people of this State. On the 3d of March, 


1875, he submitted in the Senate an amendment to the river and har- | 


bor bill, then pending before that body, to appropriate $600,000 for 


1V——364 


| one hundred and twenty miles. It flows apparently against the law of 


the improvement of the great Kanawha River. This amendment of 
Mr. WINDOM was adopted by the Senate, yeas 25, nays 19; but it 
was subsequently reduced by the committee of conference of the two 
Houses to $300,000, the same amount which is asked for in the present 
bill. His remarks made upon that occasion are as appropriate to the 
present bill as they were to the bill of the last session; and coming 
from a source so impartial and disinterested, cannot fail to have their 


| just weight and influence in this body. He says: 
tion of the civilized world in the cheapness of production and in the | 


The improvement of the Ghio and Kanawha Rivers is a condition-precedent to 
the practicability and usefulness of the central water-route, and hence whatever 
may be done upon these rivers is in the line of that work. But aside from any 


| question affecting the entire central route, the improvement of the Kanawha River, 
| and by means of slack-water navigation, is of very great importance for the pur- 


pose of developing the inexhaustible resourees of coal and iron to which I have 
already referred. The advantages to be realized by the improvement of the Ka- 
nawha River as now proposed are not uncertain or conjectural ; they are apparent 
and demonstrable. They can be best estimated from the results of similar im 


- : | provements on the Monongahela River, which more than any other one thing has 
be misunderstood. It is true that from the North Mountain to the | 


conduced to the development of the commerce and industries of Pittsburgh. The 
value of the coal transportation on the Monongahela prior to January Is, 1875, was 
$34,179,403. The cost of the improvement was $1,146,038; cost of the works only 


| 34 per cent. of the value of the coal It appears also that the value of other com- 


modities paying toll to the company was about equal to thatof the coal. It is 
probable, therefore, that the total value of commerce developed by the improve- 
ment amounts to 860,000,000 

To put it in another form, it appears that an expenditure of $1,146,038 has been 


| an essential condition in the development of $60,000,000 of wealth; and if we could 


trace the effects of the coal product th 


us developed upon the various industries to 
which it has given existence, we should 


find that the wealth created by it wonld 


ait et ‘ ; | be expressed by the value of the ceal many times multiplied. The inexhaustible 
The face of the country in West Virginia is undulating and unequal, being | 


crossed in all directions by mountains, which attain their highest elevation—about | 


supply of coal in West Virginia, embracin 


bitaminons, can el, and splint, as well 
as of iron ores of superior quality 


and the entire practicability of improving the 
Kanawha River at a cost quite inconsiderable in proportion tothe advantages which 
wonld be secured prove that equal er even greater results may be expected than 
have been realized from the improvement of the Monongahela 

Coal has been fitly termed “the bread of industry rhe wonderful advance- 
ment in wealth and enterprise of all the commercial nations on the globe during the 
last fifty years has been attained largely through the creative power of coal 

rhese facts, as well as the magnificent results which have flowed from the dé 
velopme nt of our own coal and iron resources peint to the proposr dad improvement 
of the Ohio and Kanawha Rivers as works which should not be delayed. I have 
mentioned only one or two of the principal reasons for these works. ‘Time would 
fail me if I were to attempt to enumerate all the advantages that would tlow froin 


} them. 


The New River, which is one of the tributaries, or perhapsit might 
be regarded as the head source of the Great Kanawha, is embraced 
as one of the objects of appropriation by this bill. I cannot with- 
hold the very graphic and picturesque description which Governor 
Wise of Virginia has given of this river in his address before the lit- 
erary societies of Roanoke College, at Salem, on the 17th of June 1873: 


The New River, which rises far south in North Carolina, is one of the strangest 


| streams that wind their way through mountain passes Coming north it crosse 


southern boundary of Virginia and strikes the Alleghanies, where lronand Ewing 
Mountains meet. Thence it cuts through ridge after ridge of mountain chains for 
pravilation 
up the plane of water-shed to encounter and overthrow the rocky barricrs of the 
Alleghanies and to penetrate them through gorge after gorge to join the Gauley 


| and the Great Kanawha in their rapid descent to the Ohio, then with that river to 


turn south again to join the swollen floods of the mighty Mississippi and roll on 
to the Gulf, there to be swept by the gulf stream past the isles to the main ocear 
And through what riparian grandeur flows the whole of its alpine course 
may it be called the New River. It isa novelty in nature. It presents at ever 
turn, in bed and banks, scenes of study for the topographer, physical geoyrapher, 
engineer, and poet. 

It has swept away mountain sides like dams. It plunges from fall to fall, from 
deep to deeper profound for a hundred miles. Its coal and iron, salt and oil, and 
forests are subjects of wealth for Titans to work upon, and its pastures of blue-yrass 


| and its fish and game could feed a host of Titans at their work. Its awful preci- 


pice of the Hawk’s Nest is but a spot of its grandeur; it is not its dizzy height 
which so astounds sight and thought as the whole river itself, the grandeur of 


| which rises up from its bed below above the height of its precipices. Whenever it 


is densely settled and has the necessary capital—and both will flow to it as soon 
as it is better known to immigrants—and whenever public improvement will de- 


| velop its powers of production, it will be the most capacious and richest and strong 


est land and water of rivers of the same extent in the world. It is the Rhine of 


| North America, and directly in the track of the great continental belt of transit 


toward its eastern outlet at the capes of the Chesapeake. 
The Elk as a tributary to the Great Kanawha comes in for a small 
appropriation. This river has its source in the highlands of the cen- 


posed by this bill to the improvement of the Elk is, in the highest 
degree, wise and judicious. 

Secondly. The next distinct interest provided for by the bill is the 
Big Sandy, the dividing line between the States of Kentucky and 
West Virginia. This river finds its head-springs among the elevated 


} : peaks of the Cumberland group of mountains, and among the flat 
become historical. It connects itself with one of the most useful and | 


mountains or table-lands found between the heads of the Halston and 
the Guyandotte, and empties into the Ohio southwest of the Kana 


| wha. No survey has yet been made by Virginia or West Virginia of 


this wild but interesting country. Professor D. D. Owen, in his State 
Geological Report of Kentucky, bestows a considerable portion of it 
upon an exhibition of the mineral resources of the counties of Law- 


| rence, Johnson, and Floyd, in Kentucky, and which lie along the cast 


line of that State, on the Big Sandy, and contiguous to West Virginia. 
He shows that the richest varieties of coal abound in those counties, 
and remarks that they not only extend east of that and run into West 
Virginia, but that the coal-beds increase both in size and richness in 
that direction. 

The last appropriation is for the Monongahela River. This is an 
improvement which has been so often and so favorably patronized 
by Congress that I need to add but little on the subject; and yet that 
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little shall be a few extracts from the speech of Captain T. P. Rob- 
erts, who was employed last fall by the Government to survey that 
river from Morgantown to Fairmont. Being called upon for the ex- 
pression of his views after the survey was finished, he made some 
remarks from which I take the following extract : 

The improvement of our navigable rivers is a subject worthy of very careful 
consideration, and I am glad that I have the opportunity to express to you, gentle- 
men, the warm sympathy I have as an American citizen for this present proposed 
undertaking, namely, the improvement of the Upper Monongahe from Morgen- 
town to Fairmont by means of locks and dams. Es 

About thirty-five years ago my father, W. Malnor Roberts, superintended the im- 
provement of the Monongahela from Pittsburgh to Brownsville, as the company’s 
chief engineer. I recollect hearing him say that upon the occasion of the opening 
of the slack-water navigation, he prophesied that before thirty years would pass 
by the demand for coal in the southern cities along the Ohio and Mississippi to 
the Gulf would be so great that at least fifteen million bushels of it would he 
shipped annually from the ports above Pittsburgh. * * * His prophecy was 
ridiculed by some ; but the facts showed that instead of fifteen million bushels being 
shipped from the Monongahela Valley, in 1870 the quantity was nearly ninety mill- 
ion bushels. 

Gentlemen, I propose to follow in my father's footsteps, and attempt a prophecy 
also, and it ia not so hard now in the light of experience, which is this: That in 
less than twenty years the shipment of coal from the Monongahela Valley will ex- 
ceed three hundred and fifty million bushels perannum. Already thereare engaged 
in the tradeone hundred and twenty-five stanch steam tow-boats, and three thousand 
barges and boats, forming an aggregate of one million three hundred thousand ton- 
nage, owned in Pittsburgh ; a tonnage greater than all the rest afloat in the Missis- 
sippi Valley from the Gulf to the lakes, greater than the combined tonnage of New 
York and Boston, our great maritime centers. 

After stating several other important facts, which I should with 
pleasure quote if time permitted, he proceeds to say : 

As you West Virginians mine coal for about one-half of whatis paid in Pennsylvania, 
Iam firmly persuaded that it would pay to extend the slack water up to theeleven- 
foot vein between Morgantown and Fairmont. At least I shall certainly, in my 
report to Colonel Merrill, of the United States Engineer Corps, urge the extension 
of the slack water to Fairmont. It is only here, in my opinion, that it should ter- 
minate. Here, properly speaking, is the head of navigation of the Ohio River. 
Here there is an outlet to the seaboard over the grand-trunk line, the Baltimoreand 
Ohio Railroad. 


I have now presented to you as fully as I have deemed it necessary 
to do the claims of West Virginia to a fair participation in any sys- 
tem that may be adopted by Congress to improve the inland naviga- 
tion of the United States. It is certainly within its constitutional 
power, as it is one of the highest duties of Congress to contribute its 
assistance to remove the obstractions which impede commercial in- 
tercourse between the States, and especially if any State be so sit- 
uated that it cannot ‘by its own means remove the obstacles that 
prevent this intercourse; and more especially if a comparatively 
small expenditure of money will add largely to the wealth, resources, 
and power of this Republic. I have shown that such is the condi- 
tion of West Virginia. I have, I think, satisfactorily shown that no 
appropriation made by this bill to any improvement in the United 
States will be followed by more important and productive results 
than those which are asked on behalf of my State. 

The State of West Virginia, although one of the smaller States of 
this Union, inland in her position, mountainous in her physical char- 
acteristics, and debarred from convenient access to the seaboard for 
the heavier articles of her commerce, she nevertheless possesses ele- 
ments of wealth that must at some future day give her a prominent 
position in the sisterhood of States. It cannot be that in a country 
so distinguished for energy and enterprise these extraordinary re- 


sources can long remain hidden in the bowels of the earth. Already | 


foreign capital has to some extent appreciated these bounties of 
Providence and has constructed across our territory two important 
highways, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad through the northern 


portion of it, with one branch extended to Wheeling and the other | 
to Parkersburgh, and the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad through the | 
southern = of our State. But for the crushing financial crisis of | 


1873 we should have seen the Washington and Ohio Railroad and 
the Washington, Cincinnati and Saint Louis Railroad far advanced 
through the central counties of that State. When these highways 
are all finished we shall want but one additional improvement of that 


character to complete the railroad system of our State, and that is | 


from some point on the Pennsylvania line, crossing the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, pursuing the valley of the Elk River, and termi- 
nating at Charleston. No improvement can be suggested that would 


more effectually bind the whole State into one homogeneous mass | 


than the one last mentioned. That sectionalism which naturally re- 


sults from our mountain barriers would at once disappear, and an | 


entire unity of interest and feeling would pervade every part of our 
State. So thoroughly satisfied was I, when a member of the State 
constitutional convention, of the importance of such a channel of in- 
tercourse between the southern and northern sections of West Vir- 
ginia, that I was prepared, as a matter of State policy, to make it an 
exception to all the other limitations and prohibitions of the consti- 
tution, and to have vested in the State full authority to aid in the 
construction of such a road. 

But, while no one appreciates the benetits and advantages of rail- 
roads more than I do, they cannot dispense with that class of im- 
provements which it is the purpose of this bill to supply. For heavy 
articles like iron and coal no mode of transportation can compare in 
cheapness to that of water, and when, under the benign auspices of 
this Government, our rivers shall be cleared of their obstructions and 
made capable of tloating upon their surface our rich products to mar- 
ket, we shall bid detiance to competition and feel that we are pre- 
pared “to stand up against a world in arms.” 


Emma Mine. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. G. WILLIAMS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 25, 1876. 


The House having under consideration the report of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in relation to the connection of General Robert C. Schenck, minister to the 
Court of St. James, with the Emma Mine— 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin, said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: The investigation of the connection of the American 
minister, General Robert C. Schenck, with the sale of the Emma 
Mine in London has been protracted and somewhat arduous, but on 
the whole, I think, impartial and complete. 

The inquiry bas taken a wide range, and a large amount of evi- 
dence has been received, some relevant and some irrelevant, some 
direct and positive, given under the sanction of an oath and subject- 
ed to the tests of cross-examination, and some resting wholly upon 
hearsay, and sustained only by the breath of private gossip or public 
scandal. 

The limited time allotted to this debate precludes the possibility 
of any analysis of the case and affords only slight opportunity for 
general deductions and conclusions. 

A volume of eight hundred and seventy-nine printed pages of tes- 
timony lies before me. I can only glance at its contents, without at- 
tempting to traverse the various fields of inquiry into which it leads. 
While it is absolutely impossible to do justice to the whole case within 
| any reasonable time, the danger is that in so hasty a review injiystice 
| may be done to some of the parties connected therewith. 

The Emma Mine, situated in the Little Cottonwood Cajion, twen- 
ty-seven miles southwest of Salt Lake City, in the Territory of Utah, 
was discovered some time in the year 1868 by Thomas F. Woodman 
and Robert B.Chisholm. In the fall of that year they invited James 
E. Lyon, of Wisconsin, a practical miner, to aid them in developing 
the property, giving him a one-third interest therein. The three 
worked the mine some few weeks, taking therefrom abont seventy- 
tive tons of first-class silver ore of the vatue of $100 per ton, after 
which Lyon returned to the East and seems to have given the enter- 
prise no further attention until June 1870, when, learning that Wood- 
man and Chisholm, in connection with other parties, were taking 
large quantities of rich and valuable ore from the mine, he returned 
to Utah and demanded settlement, which was at first promised and 
then evaded or refused. From that hour the mine seems to have run 
the gauntlet common to all valuable mining property of adverse 
claimants, pretended owners, protests, injunctions, and law-suits, in- 
numerable. Through all this litigation and trouble Ex-Senator Will- 
iam M. Stewart, of Nevada, acted as the attorney of Lyon. 

In April, 1871, Trenor W. Park and General H. H. Baxter, of New 
York, purchased a one-half interest in the mine held by Woodman & 
Chisholm or their associates for $375,000, and subject to Lyon’s interest ; 
and they subsequently purchased a one-sixteenth interest upon a val- 
uation of $1,500,000 for the entire mine. Upon this purchase litiga- 
tion broke forth afresh, and continued until August of that year, 
when, under the advice of Stewart, Lyon entered into an agreement 
with the Emma Silver Mining Company, of New York, into which 
the interest of Park and Baxter had been merged, to the effect that 
Lyon would withdraw a protest which he had filed in the Government 
land office in Utah, allow the title to be perfected in said company, 
and the mine to be sold under the supervision of Park and Stewart, 
one-third of the proceeds of the sale to be deposited as security for 
Lyon to abide the event of the litigation, which was to go on to trial, 
and if at the expiration of three months any part of the stock should 
remain unsold, one-third of such unsold portion to be also deposited 
for Lyon’s security, reserving to Lyon, however, the option to accept 
in lieu of the above, at any time before trial, one-eighth of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale, first deducting therefrom the sum of $1,500,000 ; 
and in case such one-eighth part, after such deduction, should amount 
to $500,000 or more, Lyon to accept the same in full satisfaction and 
discharge of his demand. 

Lyon and Stewart differ as to what this agreement or the litigation 
related to, Lyon claiming that it related not only to the mine in its 
then condition, but to the ore which had been previously taken there- 
from, amounting, as he claims, to $2,000,000, and that after deduct- 
ing $500,000 for expenses he was entitled to one-third of the balance, 
or $500,000. He further claims that it was well understood by Stew- 
art and Park that the mine was nearly exhausted; that it was not a 
mine of vein power at all, but a mere shell, pocket, or depesit ; and 
that they virtually designed to perpetrate a swindle upon the English 

ublic in its sale. And he refers to the expression of Stewart in his 

etter of August 5, 1871, printed in the committee’s report, where le 
says, “ We will not be fighting for a worked-out mine.” In contirma- 
tion of this view, Stewart, on the contrary, insists that the matter had 
| no reference to the ore previously taken from the mine, as theré was 
| no way of tracing or reclaiming that or its value, but that it re- 
| lated to the mine in its then condition. And he thus explains the 

»yhrase “ worked-out mine:” Other parties were working the mine. 

= had failed in restrainingthem. Remediesin the courts were iu: 

adequate or uncertain; the litigation might continue for years. Aud 
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hence it was better to obtain some tangible security, as they would | the shares of the company in the space of about ten days, and some 


not then be fighting, as they otherwise might be toward the close of 
the litigation, for “a worked-out mine.” Stewart’s compensation was 
to be one-fourth of the amount which should be realized by Lyon. 

Pursuant to the above agreement Park, as the representative of the 
owners of the mine, and Stewart, as the attorney of Lyon, sailed for 
Europe in the month of September, 171, to place the property on the 
London market. 

Time forbids my going into the details of the negotiations which 
led up to the sale of the mine and ensnared General Schenck into con- 
nection with it. The following extract from the report of the com- 
mittee will furnish the outlines: 


The evidence shows that during the summer and up to this time extraordinary 

efforts had been made to produce a large yield of ore from the mine, and that the 
yroduct of the four months from lst May to Ist September (page 672) was much 

tar than it had ever been before or ever was afterward. All the rich ore pro- 
duced was forwarded by steamers to England and there sold, and the large yield 
and value of the ore were well known to the mining world. 

On their arrival in London, (pages 464, 465,) they were met by Mr. C. M. Fisher, an 
American lawyer, who it is testified had done a good deal of legal business for the 
American legation, and whom General Schenck had known in London prior to his 
appointment as minister. . s 

Fisher introduced Park and Stewart to Coates & Hankey as a firm desirous to pur- 
chase the property. A contingent arrangement was made with this firm, which 
subsequently fell through, but resulted in the introduction by them of Park and 
Stewart to Albert Grant, of the firm of Grant & Co., of London, well known for 
their success in bringing out, or “ floating,” as it is called, new companies upon the 
English market. After some negotiation, covering the month of October, 1871, 
Albert Grant agreed to take up the enterprise. 

- * * a - * 

The contract with Grant & Co. is given at length in the evidence, (page 252.) It 
provides that the property shall be capitalized at £1,000,000, half of which is to be 
offered to the public at par in £20 shares, and the other half of the shares are to 
be retained by the vendors for nine mouths unless Grant & Co. should consent to 
their sale at an earlier date. Grant & Co. were to receive as compensation for 
* promoting "’ the aaeny 20 per cent., equal to £100,000, on the sale of the first 
half of the shares, and one-half of the profits realized upon the sale of the second 
half retained by the vendors. Grant & Co. were authorized to ‘‘ sustain the mar- 
ket" pending the allotment by the purchase of shares at a premium for the ac- 
count of the vendors. 

Thereupon a eaecsies. dated November 9, 1871, (pages 69-74,) was issued, 
inviting proposals for the stock from the public until the 16th of November, when 
it appears that shares were applied for largely in excess of the whole number ad- 
vertised to be sold. 

* . * . . * . 

The prospectus contains a very full statement of the property sold and the re- 
sources in hand available for cash dividends, aflirming that these are sufficient to 
warrant cash dividends at the rate of 1} per cent. per month for twelve months. 

In addition to these resources, the prospectus asserts that ‘the mine includes | 
about 13,250 tons of first-class ore already developed in various parts of the mine, 
and described in Professor Silliman's report of the estimated net value of £357,750. 

The prospectus then states: | 

“From the above arrangements and details will be seen the extraordinary char- | 
acter of the property that will be acquired by the company, and in what a totally 
different character the Emma Mine stands to almost every mine in which the pub- | 
lic have been allowed to participate by subscription.” 

For this statement every director, including the American minister, was respon- 
sible, so far as his character and judgment were concerned. j 

If this statement had been true, then the resources “already developed” were 
sufticient for two years’ additional dividends at the rate of 18 per cent. per annum, 
thus securing from both sources to the stockholders 54 per cent. of the purchase- 
i without any further product whatever beyond the reserves already devel- 
opec ° 

The evidence shows (page 696) that dividends at the rate of 14 per cent. per month 
were paid for thirteen months consecutively, until December, 1872, since when no 
dividends have been earned or paid, and there is no money on hand out of which 
they can be paid, and there is no ore in sight which can be mined, all the ore in the 
old workings having been absolutely exhausted, and no new ore developed by the 
subsequent explorations. Of the dividends paid, £36,000 were advanced on sales 
of ore by Mr. Park, (pages 554, 656,) who is now suing the company for a balance 
of about £25,000 thereof, so that the net amount of earnings actually divided was 
£170,000. ; 

On inquiry by the committee, Mr. Park professed his inability to account for the 
disappearance of the reserves, alleging as a reason that he had been refused access 
to the mine, and no satisfactory (page 657) evidence was presented to the commit- 
tee as to what had become of the remainder of the available resources, estimated | 
in the prospectus to be of the total value of £539,050, or of the large quan:ity of 
ore which ougbt to have been found during the years 1872 and 1873, during which 
mining operations were steadily prosecuted. The result is that the shares have 
greatly depreciated in value, having fallen from £32 per share, at which they were 
sold May 11, 1872, to £1 5s., at which they are now quoted. 





| 





| 

| 
The above furnishes but a faint sketch of the negotiations and coun- | 
ter-negotiations, the criminations and recriminations, of the various 
parties connected with this unfortunate enterprise. Suffice it to say | 
that the following are some of its general features and results: There | 
was paid to Mr. Albert Grant, the promoter of the mine, and who 
launched it upon the English public, the sum of $500,000, beside 
certain other profits; to the Setitee-Bonse of Jay Cooke, McCulloch 
& Co., $125,000; for the use of the name of Mr. Puleston, one of the 
lirm,and the privilege of depositing the proceeds of the sale with 
them ; to Professor Silliman, for visiting Utah twice and examining 
and reporting upon this mine and others, $25,000; to E. Bridges Will- 
yams, a member of Parliament, one of the English directors of the | 
Emma Silver-Mining Company, and a smelter of Cornwall, for vis- 
iting Utah and reporting upon the mine, $25,000. 

It has been asserted—and I think the evidence confirms the truth 
of the assertion—that there was advanced at least $1,000,000 in placing 
the mine upon the market. Mr. Park paid for a half interest in the 
mine the sum of $375,000 and for one-sixteenth interest $93,750. 

He received as his final profit from the investment and enterprise | 
not less than $3,000,000. Mr. Lyon received $200,000 in full for his | 
interest, and Senator Stewart, his attorney, received $275,000 in all. 

General Schenck made $10,000 from an independent investment in 





time thereafter in another like investment lost that amount, together 
with $16,000 in addition thereto, and stands to-day, notwithstanding 
dividends received upon his stock, at least $32,000 worse off in the 
world pecuniarily than if he had never heard of the Emma Silver- 
Mining Company (limited) of London, while the British public stand 
relieved of the handsome sum of £3,700,000! 

Such, Mr. Speaker, are some of the characteristics and such some of 
the sad results of this unfortunate enterprise. Through what means 
were they accomplished and who are responsible for them? Promi- 
nent among the latter the committee have felt compelled to place 
General Schenck, though they gladly acguit him of any intentional 
wrong. 

But, sir, there are others who must bear their full share of respon- 
sibility. Professor Silliman, on account of his known high character, 
was selected by the English people to examine and report upon the 
mine. His report is dated October 16, 1871, in which he says: 

In the aggregate the amount of silver-ores removed from the great chamber ia 
about 25,000 tons, of which eight thousand are second class; and its money value 
in silver and lead is stated at over three and a half million dollars, independent of 
the reserves and late discoveries of new ore-masses presently to be described. 


In a supplemental report, dated February 29, 1872, he says: 


Upon these data we conclude that the body of ores, of all grades, now standing 
in the new exploration will reach fully 24,000 tons, (of two thousand pounds,) one- 
half of which will probably fall into the rank of first-class ores. 


These two estimates, Mr. Speaker, would carry the value of the 
mine well toward $7,000,000 ; and connected with the following state- 
ment, contained in his original report, and which was copied into the 
prospectus, would go far toward convincing the English public that 
this was a mine of exceeding great richness and value. He says: 

These several facts in my opinion establish beyond all reasonable doubt the con- 


clusion that the Emma is a true mineral vein of great power, and place it in the 
category of the great mines of the world. 


In justice to Professor Silliman it should be stated that he has ap- 
peared before the committee, and he, as well as other mining engineers 
eminent in their profession, has expressed the opinion that the Emma 
Mine is a mine of true vein power, and that future explorations will 
develop the fact of its great richness and value. This, however, 
hardly bears upon past estimates based upon actual explorations. 
In April, 1872, Professor Silliman joins Willyams and Henry in a tele- 
gram sent to London from the mine, in which are the following state- 
ments: 

Very great improvements since last report. On seventh floor drifted 120 feet, 
and tenth floor 40 feet, allinore. At bottom winze, 70 feet below old workings, drifted 
40 feet, allin ore. Sample assays 28 per cent. lead and $2,000 silver. Reserves dis 
covered since last report, over 5,000 tons. Everything connected with the mine is 
highly satisfactory. 

Mr. Park testifies that Willyams’s report “ shows that the new ex- 
plorations have developed some 80,000 tons of ore beyond the quantity 
mentioned in Professor Silliman’s report.” And Willyams writes from 
Salt Lake City, February 28, 1872: 

I have no doubt that there is ore enough discovered within the last four months to 
pay two years’ dividends, without touching the reserves. 


Mr. Park, at the first meeting of the share-holders in London, 
March 7, 1872, said: 

Now as tothe future. Mr. Willyams's rsport says we are taking out forty tons a 
day, and can largely increase it if desired. It is not desired. We can save £10 a 
ton, or 12 per cent. dividend if we can smelt these ores there. In other words, it 
costs £10 a ton to transport them here. I am satisfied the ores can be smelted 


| there. Mr. Willyams, being a smelter, and having smelted these ores, can form a 
judgment; therefore we do not desire to send any more over, because we are losing 


£10 a ton on every ton if they can be smelted ther 

There can be taken from that mine one hundred tons a day, and never has a mine 
been worked in the way this mine is worked and given out. I am satisfied the 
ore will hold out; and if I had a guarantee I would hold out as long as the ore 
will, I would not want a better life insurance. 

‘ * * * * * * 

The shares are held by eighteen hundred shareholders, and people who do not 
want to sell need not mind these stories, but still they do not like to see their prop- 
erty depreciated ; and in order to get the quotation, I am willing to sell enough 
shares to reduce the vendors holding down to a third, if it can be done at a proper 
time and I can get a proper price; but when I took these shares I believed, and do 
believe, instead of these shares being worth £20 a share, they are worth £40 
That is my judgment. I may be entirely mistaken; but I shall certainly hold 
shares until they go to 240. No man is always going to hold 25,000 shares. I rep- 
resent fifteen different parties, and some of them are willing to sell at such a prico 
as [am wi:ling to sell at. When we get Mr. Willyams’s report and Professor Silli- 
man’s report, I shall make such an arrangement as is proper to sell part of my 
shares so that our exchange may be obtained. [Cheers.] 


Whereupon the following proceeding occurred : 


The Cnatnman. May I conclude the shareholders are now satisfied ‘hey are 
holders of shares in a really satisfactory mine, and instead of their standing at £22 
in the market they ought to stand at £40 or £50! It has been a great satisfaction 
to the directors to receive these recent reports, because every one of us have 


| suffered very severely from the adverse statements we have had to submit to. I 


hope there is an end of them, and that the company will go on in a satisfactory way 
in the future. 

A SHAREHOLDER. I beg to move the thanks of the meeting to the chairman and 
directors for their full and frank explanation of the affairs of the company. 


Sir, the irony of all this can be best appreciated by those who now 
hold shares in the Emma Silver-Mining Company (limited) at £1 5s., 
including General Schenck himself, who still bolds his origin il four 
hundred and seventy-five shares. 

Mr. Speaker, this cursory narrative, already too long continued, only 
illustrates again, for the thousandth time, the nature, course, aml 
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probable results of the kind of enterprise with which General Schenck 
was asked to connect his name and lend the influence of his official | 
position, and in that connection is perhaps only material to this in- 
quiry. 

It is not pretended that General Schenck knew in advance that 
these results would follow. He fully believed that this was a rich 
and valuable mine, and that large returns would come to the English 
shareholders as well as himself from the investment. He scrutinized 
the title papers with becoming care, and critically examined the state- 
ments and reports presented to him. That he was guiltless of all 
fraud or fraudulent intent, the committee have cheerfully and unani- 
mously found. 

Wherein, then, consisted his error? His own first impulse gave the 
true answer. He says in his testimony: 

It was suggested to me, perhaps first by Mr. Stewart, but by either Park or 


Stewart, that I ought to be one of the managers of the company. I at first de- 
murred to any such idea 


He says arguments were presented which seemed plausible— 


But I still objected; and I placed my objection first upon the ground that I 
doubted the propriety of my having anything to do with the management ef a com- 
pany while | was there in a representative capacity. 


He was assured that members of Parliament, honorable gentlemen, 
would be his co-directors. 

O, sir, how unfortunate that the American minister could not have 
remembered at that precise time—for surely he must have read it— 
that matchless description of Dickens, where Ralph Nickleby, the 
great London promoter of that day, organized the “ United Metropol- 
itan Improved Hot-Muflin and Crumpet-Baking and Punctual-Deliv- 
ery Company, capital five millions, in five hundred thousand shares 
of ten pounds each.” [Laughter.] “Why the very name,” exclaims 
Bonney, “ will get the shares up to a premium in ten days.” “And 
when they are at a premium,” said Mr. Ralph Nickleby, smiling 
“When they are, you know what to do with them as well as any 
man alive and how to back quietly out at the right time,” said Mr. 
Bonney, clapping the capitalist familiarly on the shoulder. 

Ralph declared that he must have a live member of Parliament ; 
and the ever-smiling Bonney exclaimed, “My dear Nickleby, Sir Mat- 
thew Pupker takes the chair and three members of Parliament are 
positively coming!” [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, General Schenck tells us somewhere in his testimony 
that Park seemed to take » great fancy and liking to him, and always 
treated him with great liberality and kindness. 

Ah, sir, when will our public men, not only at foreign legations 
but in these very Halls and elsewhere, learn that promoters of their 
own private interests do yearn toward eminent men in official station 
with a love even like the yearning love of a mother for her first-born? 

When Mr. Park, on a few days’ acquaintance, offered to loan Gen- 
eral Schenck $50,000 for one year, without interest, on his own indi- 
vidual note, and agreed to guarantee 2 per cent. a month on that 
amount for one year, or, in other words, 24 per cent. on his own in- 
debtedness, without interest, is it not to be regretted, and I doubt 
not General Schenck regrets to-day, that he did not obey his first im- 
pulse? He doubted, hesitated, and, asthe report states, if was unfor- 
tunate that he did not counsel with representatives at other lega- 
tions and consult with the State Department at Washington. But 
his confidence in the enterprise was such that while he hesitated he 
seemed to think there conld be no risk in the investment. 

Sir, that was a most unfortunate mistake. There can be no cer- 





tainty in stock-promoting enterprises ; as some of these experts have | 
testified, there 1s no certainty of the value or resources of a mine, ex- 
cept as you see the ore at the end of the pick. 

Mr. Park himself writes General Schenck, May 24, 1874, in expla- 
nation of his part in the transaction, concluding as follows: 


I understand, as all intelligent persons do, that mines are uncertain property, 





and do not always turn out as well as they promise ; but that does not prove any- 
thing against a vendor of the mine. I wonder if the English gentlemen who are so 
unsparing of their abuse of Americans would have felt called upon te make fur- 
ther payment to the vendors if the mine had turned out better than it promised to. 


This, sir, is the whole matter in a nutshell. 

How much better would it have been had General Schenck, when 
thus approached, obeying his first impulse, replied as follows: “ Of 
course | can have nothing to do with this business; my position here 
utterly forbids it; I am the American minister, accredited to the 
leading court of Europe; I am the representative of the American 
Repubtic, a Government ordained to teach the world simplicity, 
purity, and high honor in the administration of public affairs. The 
enterprise you propose is hazardous. Connect my name, and the influ- 
ence which my official position gives, with it; throw the whole upon 
the ups and downs of the leading stock market of the world, and 
the enterprise lands where I can neither control it nor withdraw the 
influence, nor repair the injury which it may wor Let him have 
said this, No, Mr. Speaker, let him not have said this, but let him 
have drawn from the chambers of his own capacious brain terms to 
express the tendencies and improprieties of an act which my feeble 
language can only suggest, and he would have drawn a circle as of fire 
around the American legation in London which would stand as a 
warning for all coming time that stock pools, speculators, and pro- 
moters of hazardous enterprises generally were not wanted there. 

Sir, let this rule be observed intlexibly, let a delicate sense of ap- 
preciation and a high tone of honor go with these great trusts, and our 
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foreign missions will stand unchallenged, high, pure, and command 
ing, even as the hopes, aspirations, and bright ideals of the people of 
the future destiny of the Republic. 

But, sir, while we regret that General Schenck was drawn into t 
unfortunate error, let us not seek to make him the scape-goat to bear 
away into diplomatic disgrace all the woes that we have fallen hej; 
to. We go not forget, and we cannot forget, that within the last fe 
years occurrences of this nature have become altogether too common, 
They are confined to no party, to no locality, to noclass. But it is idje 
to talk longer about publie virtue and popular intelligence being the 
main props and stays of representative government if official influence 
and power can be farmed out and bartered in the political market, 
while offices of trust and honor are knocked down to the highest bidder, 
Within the recent past enterprises have been brought to the doors 
of this Capitol, and the object boldly avowed of ensnaring the inter- 
ests of members of Congress with a view to warp their judgments 
upon matters liable to come directly before them for legislation. 

Some of our noblest men in public life have been embarrassed }y 
these schemes, while others have been drawn down into the vortex of 
irretrievable ruin. Sir, you may call it simplicity, demagogism, ver- 
dancy,or what you will. If there is any one thing which the American 
people are determined upon to-day it is that these things shall cease ; 
that in what party or wherever found they shall be utterly extirpated 
root and branch. If General Schenck’s misfortune has furnished a 
painful reminder of these abuses let it not be claimed that his case 
presents the most flagrant phase of them. Remembering our common 
weaknesses, foibles, and misjudgments, if we must condemn, let it bi 
done in sorrow ratherthanin anger. None but the savage brandishes 
the tomahawk over the head of a suffering victim, and none but a 
ghoul will sit squat at the ear of the public press distilling poison 
which can only carry distress to the heart and darkness to the hous« 
hold. While the people condemn misconduct in official life, they de- 
spise as journalists themselves despise these harpies aud magpies of 
the times. No, Mr. Speaker, if we find ourselves growing censoriou 
and misanthropic, let us go again into the old Senate Chamber yonder 
and listen once more to the voice of that great soul still saying aud 
sounding down the ages: 


I thank God, if I am gifted with little of the spirit which is able to raise mortals 
to the skies, I have none, as I trust, of that other spirit which would drag angels 
down. 


Sir, if partisanship cannot palliate, so partisanship should not seck 
to persecute. I join with the gentleman from West Virginia, [ Mr. 
FAULKNER,] my colleague on the committee, in the congratulation 
that we have been able to agree to a unanimous report; for, while the 
phraseology and some of the inferences are not in all cases what the re 
publican members would have employed or suggested, yet the genera! 
conclusions express the unanimous opinion of the committee. And let 
me say to our democratic friends on the other side of the House that 
while we unite with you in condemnation of the error of General 
Schenck it is we who claim the right to chide, and we claim it be 
cause the republican party remembers its origin, its traditions, its high 
standards, its record, its achievements, its responsibilities, its hopes, 
and its future, and renews its determination to carry the banner of 
republicanism still higher, and hold all its votaries to strict accounta 
bility. 

But, while we condemn General Schenck’s error, we do not forget 
that he promptly resigned his directorship at the instigation of his 
Government, and offered to throw up his mission also if his continn- 
ing longer would cause it embarrassment; that he is sacrificing every 
dollar of his property and putting forth every effort in his power to 
re-imburse individuals who have suffered loss on his account, declar 
ing, if God spares his life, they shall be indemnitied to the last dollar. 

Nor do we forget, Mr. Speaker, what this House and the country can 
never forget, that when only a few years ago hostile guns were trained 
on this Capitol building for its destruction, and the Dome which 
stands over this marble pile was to have been the target for artillery 
planted on yonder heights; when infuriate hands would rend the flag 
of our common country and tear its Constitution to shreds, General 
Schenck was among the first to draw his sword and bare his breast to 
the storm, helping te roll back the tide of rebellion which would 
whelm us in one common ruin. 

Remembering these things, and standing here together to-day pro- 
tected by that same Government which could not be destroyed, and 
professing to love it and to love one another as our forefathers did one 
hundred years ago, if we must condemn, let us see to it that it be donc 
with becoming modesty. 

Sir, if we do not forget the gallantry of General Schenck, so we can- 
not forget his eminent public services. When the roar and tumult of 
war had passed, and the reconstruction acts and kindred legislation 
were pending. before Congress, it was in this very Hall that his great 
intellect bore sway, and here that he moved men as by the magie of 
imperial power. Here he helped to remodel and rebuild his coun- 
try’s shattered institutions, and under this roof he rounded out the 
record of an illustrious career. 

Again I repeat, that while we unite with the opposition in condemn- 
ing his connection with the sale of the Emma Mine “ as ill-advised, un- 
fortunate, and incompatible with the duties of his official position,” 
and as something which we hope never to see repeated, we still be- 
speak for him, what we doubt not he will receive, the lenient judg- 
ment of the American people. 





Railroad Combinations and Discriminations. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES H. HOPKINS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 29, 1876, 
On the subject of railroad combinations and discriminations. 


Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, I derogate nothing from the magni- 
tude of any of the subjects which have been presented for our con- 
sideration when I claim that the bill to prohibit discriminations by 
common carriers is second to none in universal and practical im- 
portance. J . p 

Favoritism under all circumstances is obnoxious to the general pub- 
lic. When practiced by corporations enjoying speeial privileges un- 
der the law it is peculiarly odious. When those corporations are 
wwerful and wealthy, it is apt to become tyrannical and oppressive. 


When prosperity abounds, when business is active, when men are | 


absorbed by the imperative demands of trade they pay little heed to 
ihe greater facilities which their neighbors may enjoy. While man- 
ufacturing and commerce are fairly remunerative, unequal burdens 
may be borne without complaint. But when profits dwindle away, 
when trade languishes, when capital is idle, when industry is unem- 
ployed, men apply their thoughts to learn every cause of depression 
and eagerly seek redress for every wrong. In the severe school of 
the last few years many harsh and unwelcome lessons have been 
learned. Some of those who, despite the panic, might have strug- 
gled on through depression and gloom have found that they were 


crushed beneath the superadded burdens of others. Against this in- | 


equality the masses of the people have indignantly protested, and 
have called upon us for a measure of relief. 

Of all communities smitten by the simoom of 1873 none was more 
severely scorched and withered than that which I represent upon 
this floor—a people whose capitalists are renowned for their pro- 
verbial industry and conservative cnergy; for their substantial 
wealth and for their steady prosperity ; and whose artisans stand in 
the front rank of skilled, intelligent, and honest workmen. To that 
people nature has been very lavish of her bounties, giving them at 
their very doors coal and iron and oil, offering the most generous in- 
ducements to capital and labor to convert the crude materials into a 
thousand forms of usefulness and beauty. That great center of man- 
ufacturing facilities, stimulated by the suggestions of nature, grew 
into a large, busy, and prosperous city. But desolate rolling-mills, 
furnaces out of blast, refineries dilapidated, machinery idle, hundreds 
unemployed, and none so busy as the bankrupt courts, presents a sor- 
rowtul contrast with former years. Much of this gloom results from 
causes beyond legislative control. But part of it is due to the arbi- 


* trary and unjust imposition of corporations, from which relief is 


sought by those who have survived the financial crash and have 
stood up bravely in an unequal contest. 

During the past few weeks I have received and presented to this 
House petitions from hundreds of citizens of Pittsburgh asking for 
the passage of this bill. The chamber of commerce has memorial- 
ized Congress upon the subject, and the laboring-men have held meet- 
ings to declare their great interest in this measure. 

What is true of Pittsburgh is true of many other places; and be- 
tween citizens of the same place there are many cases of unjust and 
onerous discrimination which cry out for redress. In presenting the 
grievances of my constituents I feel assured they are but the coun- 
terpart of those of other localities, and in speaking against the 
wrongs with which I am most familiar, I speak for all who have ex- 
perienced the same unfriendly policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to show this House some of the evils com- 
plained of and their disastrous results, and then to urge such remedy 
as it may be in our power to bestow. 

The discovery of petroleum in Western Pennsylvania rapidly de- 
veloped into one of our most important elements of industry and 
wealth. The oil-producing region extends to within thirty-ave miles 
of Pittsburgh, thus making that city the most convenient and nat- 
ural point for refining and shipping. Trade, uninfluenced by ex- 
traneous circumstances, suggests its own best line of travel. And 
so the oil traffic chose Pittsburgh as its distributive point. At one 
time there were over sixty refineries there, employing a large amount 
of capital and a great many busy hands. Now scarcely one-third of 
that number are in operation, and of that third fully one-half are 
unremunerative, The demand for oil has not decreased, but on the 
contrary it is continually finding new uses and new markets through- 
out the world. Its manufacturers have lost none of their energy or 
skill; and yet they have seen this stream of abundance and affluence 
drying up before their eyes; or, to speak more accurately, they have 
seen it, by foreed and unnatural means, diverted from its course, and 
their works left dry andidleon the beach. Most of this great trade has 
been turned backward to find its starting-point for foreign shipment 
one hundred and forty miles farther from the sea. The sufferers from 
this harsh process affirm that it has been brought about by an unlaw- 
ful combination and by the most oppressive discriminations against 
them. Certain it is that no other explanation has been given or can 
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| be imagined for this extraordinary fact, for this extreme departure 
from the natural law of commerce. 

To those unfamiliar with the extent of the oil business it may seem 
like giving it undue importance to refer to it as fully as I propose to 
do. But let it be remembered that this is one of the great elements 
of national wealth, one of the chief articles of export, one of the main 
supports of our shipping interests, aud a leading source of supply of 
foreign exchange. Let it be remembered that in 1875 we exported 
217,000,000 gallons of oil, bringing to this country in return $30,000,000. 
Let it also be remembered that this has become the poor man’s light 
throughout this country. 

I cannot better illustrate the magnitude of the petroleum business 
properly belonging to Pittsburgh, the extent of its influence upon 
other industries, and the disastrous effects of an adverse policy, than 
by quoting from a report recently made to the Chamber of Commerce 
of that city: 

Your committee appointed to obtain statistics in relation to the petroleum-oil busi 
ness of this district report as follows 

There are twenty-one oil refineries idle, owing to freight discriminations and com 
binations. 

Over $2,000,000 are invested in the construction of the same. 

The refining capacity of the twenty-one refineries is about 58,000 barrels of re 
| fined oil per week. 

There will be required for this capacity, including the benzine product, the con 
| sumption per week of over 60,000 barrels, giving employment per day to 1,660 men. 
Sixty thousand bushels of coal, giving employment per day to 100 men 

| Three hundred tons of hoop iron, giving employment per day to 325 men 

| Two hundred and ten tons of sulphuric acid, giving employment per day to 105 
i 

| 


men. 

Fifteen tons of glue, giving employment per day to 60 men 

Seven tons of paint, giving employment per day to 5 men 

Ten thousand dollars’ worth of chemicals, giving employment per day te 5 men 

Also requiring at the oil refineries 800 men, making an aggregate of 3,060 men 
| directly unemployed, to which may be added a large number unemployed directly 
and remotely connected with the various branches of business enumerated above, as 
well as numbers of carpenters, masons, bricklayers, boiler-makers, pump-makers 
and various other trades, who would have employment and profit if the oil-refining 
business was in a prosperous condition. 

The direct loss to our community in the unprosperous condition of this business 
cannot be estimated with any degree of precision ; but that it is a very large loss 
cannot be denied when it is considered that petroleum is the third article in mag 
nitude of the exports of this country, and that the largest part of this business 
properly belongs to this city and vicinity by reason of geographical position and 
unequaled facilities for cheap work and fuel. If these oil retincries were in oper 
ation as they have been in the past, and it is self-evident they would be now except 
for railroad discriminations and combinations forcing the business out of its nat 
ural channel, it would put in active circulation the sum of $800,000 per week, for 
oil is a cash article and paid for as soon as delivered for export. 





In view of these facts, Mr. Speaker, is it a matter of surprise that 
those whose judicious investments have proved ruinous, those whose 
honest enterprises have been crashed, those whose means of liveli- 
hood have been taken away should with united and earnest voice de- 
mand relief ? 

I do not propose to suggest or discuss the motives which prompt 
the turning of trade hundreds of miles ont of its usual and regular 
channel. Isimplystate the uncontroverted fact, drawing no inference 
except the apparent one, that 2 great wrong is done to legitimate com- 
merce which we can and should redress, In 1873 the receipts of crude 
oil by rail at Pittsburgh amounted to about 1,500,000 barrels. In 1875, 
under the policy complained of, only about 550,000 barrels were received. 
During a few weeks of the present year, while Pittsburgh received 
but 22,000 barrels, 122,000 barrels were delivered at Cleveland. From 
Cleveland this same oil can be and isshipped to the seabeard, part of 
it directly through Pittsburgh, at a lower rate than is charged the 
Pittsburgh shipper who may not be of the favored few. 

Another fact developed within the past few weeks: Those who 
have been denied equal facilities and equal rates over the roads run- 
ning directly east have discovered that they can carry their oil some 
three hundred miles down the Ohio River and ship it from Hunting- 
don over the Chesapeake and Ohio road to Richmond, a distance of 
four hundred and twenty-one miles, at fully one-third less than they 
would be required to pay over either of the direct lines; and many 
thousand barrels have been already shipped by that circuitous route. 
| Why impose upon the owner this increased danger and increased 
? Verhaps no product can be transported by rail with less exe 


care ¢ 
pense or trouble to the carrier. It is therefore apparent that the car- 
riage of oil is not objectionable. In fact it was the subject of lively 
competition, which preserved reasonable and impartial rates until 
monopolies bargained for, and are striving to secure, its absolute con- 
trol. The same thing was attempted once before; and the records of 
this House show the extent and the power of the combination which 
then had wound its coils around individual enterprise and industry, 
} and had well-nigh crushed their life out, when the people arose in 
their majesty and throttled the monster. But now it seems they 
“scotched the snake, not killed it.” A reference to that record will 
| serve the triple purpose of presenting in an authentic way the fact, 
the method, and the effect of these combinations by common carriers. 

Early in 1872 the oil-producers were startled by an announcement 
that their rates of freight were immediately to be doubled. Every 
indication pointed to a powerful and extensive combination to seize 
upon and monopolize the oil traffic by driving individual enterprise 
into bankruptcy or by forcing it to surrender. Excitement, indig- 
nation, and alarm spread throughout the producing region. Public 
meetings were held; protective associations were formed ; a congres- 
sional investigation was instituted, and the facts elicited have now 
the verity of history. It was proved that all of the railroads lead- 
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ing from that section had combined with each other and with another 


corporation called the South Improvement Company, Jooking to the | 


absolute control of that vast industry and the arbitrary parceling 
out of its profits among themselves. The original articles of agree- 


tails of the arrangement were disclosed. «The possibility of indi- 
vidual interests being thus smitten to the ground and trampled upon 
by a reckless monopoly filled the people with terror. If the oil trade 
could thus be swallowed up, why not the iron, the cotton, the glass, 


the sugar, the breadstuffs of the country? So vehement and angry 


was the popular clamor that these powerful railroad companies 
were compelled to cancel their compact, and the Legislature was forced 
to repeal the charter of the South Improvement Company. 
excitement then abated, business resumed its natural flow, and the 


then contemplated regulation of commerce was abandoned under the | 
But it is believed 


vain hope that that trouble was forever ended. 
and charged that the present mischief is wrought by the self-same 
means. Certain it is that, now as then, those not in the charmed cir- 
cle are being driven to the wall by the most unfair and remorseless 
discriminations. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not oil alone which has felt the disastrous effects 
of the policy of unfairness which this bill seeks to correct. 
these discriminations confined to east-bound freight. 

No city produces a better article of white lead than Pittsburgh, 
and purchasers recognized the fact by their large purchases. 
one manufacturing firm sold 12,000 tons. In 1875, this same firm sold 
but one thousand tons, because the freights upon this article were 
much less from a city farther east. 

The manufacture of glass has been one of our largest industries, 
but how long it will continue so, may be imagined when you know 
that its dealers are charged forty cents per hundred pounds to Chi- 
cago; while the same article can A ae is carried more than three 
hundred miles farther at one-half the cost. 

Iron, one of the chiefest elements of our substantial wealth, which 
by its multiform industries has done so much for the growth and 
prosperity of our city, which has given employment to thousands of 
operatives and to millions of capital, has experienced the same ruth- 
less treatment. All of the natural advantages which have made that 
city the American Birmingham are nullified by the partiality of com- 
mon carriers. The competition between manufacturers at differ- 
ent points is always active, and an advantage of freight rates may at 
any time put out the fires in the mills of one locality and give those 
elsewhere a double duty. And so it has been found that merchants 
have turned away from the Iron City, not because the prices and the 
articles were not satisfactory, but because the freights were lower 
from a much remoter market. 

In further illustration of this policy I refer to the article of flour ; 


and this argument is felt at every fireside; and every item of increased | 


cost is seriously felt by the toiling millions of the land. Depression 
in wages and increased cost of living in any locality come with a 
peculiar hardship to those unable to move to a more favored place. 
They are compelled to struggle with the adversities which confront 


them; and even a slight increase in the cost of the necessaries of life | 
is of more moment to them than thousands of dollars to the wealthy | 
The poor men, of all others, are entitled to protection from un- | 


class. 
necessary burdens, and all discriminations which affect them are not 
only unnecessary, but especially unjust. By a recent schedule Pitts- 
burgh dealers were required to pay a much higher rate of freight on 
flour than any of those in seaboard cities ; and at all times our peo- 
ple are at a serious disadvantage in this regard. 

I need not multiply illustrations. I have certainly given enough 
to justify the earnestness of my constituents in pleading with Con- 
gress for relief from the unequal and unfair burdens which they have 
too long been compelled to bear. 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that the grievances which I have reeited 
are not peculiar to Pittsburgh. They are felt everywhere. Some- 
times whole communities feel them; sometimes special branches of 
industry ; sometimes only a portion of those in the same place engaged 
in the same business, All of which demonstrates the fact of favorit- 
ism, and of uncertainty which is in itself an incubus upon business. 
The board of trade of Cleveland have recommended the passage of 
the bill under consideration, and representative men from that city, 
from Titusville, from Baltimore, from Philadelphia, from New York 
City, have been before the Committee on Commerce urging Congres- 
sional action. 

An able article in the New York Journal of Commerce, advocating 
Government supervision of railways, gives this strong illustration not 
only of exorbitant but of unequal charges : 


If a merchant desires to ship one hundred pounds of is from New York to 
a local station on the Pacific fine, say Winnemucca, which is four hundred and 
sixty miles east of San Francisco, they charge him first the through rate to San 
Francisco, $6, and then, in addition to that, the local rate from San Francisco back 
to Winnemucea, $2.29, making $8.29 per one hundred pounds. 


There is scarcely a gentleman upon this floor who does not repre- | 


sent constituents at least to some extent similarly affected. The 
evil being so general and its effect so grevious, why should Congress 
refuse to interpose? It cannot be for want of jurisdiction over the 
subject-matter; for I think I can conclusively show by precedent 


sume, and by well-established authority that its powers in that direc- 
tion are supreme. 


| ner of freight. 
ment were produced, the parties thereto were sworn, and all the de- | 


The | 


Nor are | 


In 1874 | 
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In 1866 an act was passed authorizing railroads of one State to con- 
nect with those of another State in order to form continuous lines of 
travel and to carry over and upon itsroads, ferries, and bridges all man- 
Here was direct legislation upon the subject of inter 
state commerce ; legislation which asserted the power of Congress as 
against State Legislatures which had prohibited certain railroads to 
form connections and to carry through freight. 

On the 24th of January, 1572, this House by a unanimous vote di- 
rected the Committee on Commerce to inquire “whether the com- 
merce among the several States of this Union is injuriously affected 
by any inadequacy in the present amount of land transportation or 
by any combination or monopoly in the control or ownership thereof, 
or by means of any existing or inequitable rates of freight or fare 
charged by common carriers, or by means of other improper burdens 
or restraints imposed upon such commerce by such carriers.” 

A few weeks later in the same session a resolution was passed with- 
out a word of opposition which still further asserted the complete 
power of Congress over such commerce. That resolution was as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce is hereby instructed in carrying out 
the resolution of the House of January 24 last, directing certain inquiries by them 
concerning injuries to commerce by reason of combinations or monopolies in con 
trol or ownership of the present means of land transportation, particularly to in 
quire into the nature, extent, and object of an alleged combination of railroad inter. 
ests known as the South Improvement Company, alleged to be designed to control 
all the existing avenues of transportation from the oil regions of Pennsylvania to 
the seaboard, to the oppression and injury of the producing classes. 

Still later and fuller recognition of this power was shown by the 
passage of a bill in this House on March 28, 1°74, providing for the 
appointment by the President of a board of railroad commissioners, 
who should have power to prescribe schedules of charges for carrying 
freight and passengers; and the violation of such schedules was to 
be visited with the severest penalties. 

In 1873 an act was passed prohibiting railroad companies engaged 
in carrying live-stock between States from confining such stock in 
the same cars longer than twenty-eight consecutive hours without 
water, food, and rest. 

Further in the line of precedents asserting the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress over interstate commerce, I refer to the appointment by the Sen- 
ate in 1872 of a select committee “ to investigate and report upon the 
subject of transportation between the interior and the seaboard,” a 
committee which held its sessions in different parts of the country 
for a period of two years, and prepared a most elaborate, exhaustive, 
and able report. 

These precedents are so abundantly sustained that it seems difficult 
to find foundation for a doubt of the power of Congress to pass the 
bill under consideration. 

The powers specifically delegated to Congress are enumerated in 
section 8 of article 1 of the Constitution, and among them is the 
power— 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several States. 

Section 9 of the same article declares, in the list of prohibited pow- 
ers, that— 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the 


ports of one State over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to or from one 
State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 


These two clauses are the basis of the authority sought to be exer- 
cised by the pending bill. The one shows the unquestionable power 
of Congress over interstate as we*l as foreign commerce, while the 
other indicates with eqaal clearness that there should be no abuse of 
that power, no discriminations for or against any locality; but that 


| every regulation which Congress might make should be governed by 


justice and equity. 

It is needless to refer to the commercial troubles experienced while 
the Union existed under articles of confederation, and which prompted 
the States to surrender this exclusive control to Congress. Here we 
find the power given “to regulate commerce ;” and if any doubt ex- 
ists as to the full meaning of those words, it will easily be removed 
by an examination of the judicial interpretation they have often 
received. 

In Martin’s Summary of the Law of Nations it is said: 

Commerce consists in selling the superfluity ; in purchasing articles of necessity 
as well productions as manufactures; in buying from one nation and selling \« 
another ; or in¢ransporting ‘he merchandise from the seller to the buyer to gai! 
the freight. 

In the great and leading case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheaton, 193, 
Chief Justice Marshall discusses this question in all its bearings, and 
with his usual power sets at rest all doubts or misgivings. He says: 

The word used in the Constitution then comprehends, and has been always un- 
derstood to comprehend, navigation within its meaning; and © ee to regulate 
navigation is as expressly granted as if that term had been added to the word 
“commerce.” It has, we believe, been universally admitted that these words com- 
— every species of commercial intercourse between the United States and 

preign nations. No sort of trade can be carried on between this country and any 
other to which this power does not extend. It has been truly said that commerce, 
as the word is used in the Constitation, is a unit, every part of which is indicated 
by the term. * * * Commerce among the States cannot stop at the external 
boundary-line of each State, but may be introduced into the interior, * * * Can 


| a trading expedition between two adjoining States commence and terminate out- 


side of each; and if the trading intercourse be between two States remote from 


| each other, must it not commence in one, terminate in the other, and probably pass 
that Congress has exercised as full control as it is here asked to as- 


through a third? The power of Congress then, whatever it may be, mmst be ex- 
erci within the territorial jurisdiction of the several States. “The sense of the 
nation on this subject is unequivocally manifested by the provisions made in the 
laws for transporting goods by land between Baltimore and Providence, between 
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New York and Philadelphia, and between Philadelphia and Baltimore. We are 
now arrived at the meer Ww hat is this power ? It is the power to regulate, that 
is, to prescribe the rule by which commerce is to be governed. This power, like 
all others vested in Congress, is complete in itself, may be exercised to its utmost 
extent, and acknowledges no limitations other than are prescribed in the Constitu- 
tion. 


Story, in his Commentaries on the Constitution, volume 2, section 
1064, sums up his review of the decisions upon this clause in these 
words : 


It may, therefore, be safely affirmed that the terms of the Constitption have at 
all times been understood to include a power over navigation as well as trade, over 
intercourse as well as trafic. 











The same definition, more minutely expressed, is found in the opin- 
ion of Justice Johnson in the case just cited : 

Commerce, in its simplest signification, means an exchange of goods; but in the 
advancement of society, labor, transportation, intelligence, care, and various medi- 
ums of exchange become commodities, and enter into commerce, the subject, the 
vehicle, the agent, and their various operations become the objects of commercial 
regulation; ship-building, the carrying trade, and the propagation of seamen are 
such vital agents of commercial prosperity that the nation which could not legis- 


late over these subjects would not possess power to regulate commerce. (9 Whea- 


ton, page 229.) 


The only limitation upon this comprehensive and absolute power 
is that “no preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce.” 
So far from that being an objection to the bill under consideration, 
the very purpose sought to be accomplished by this regulation of 
commerce is to break up and prohibit the most arbitrary and unjust 
preferences, which have grown into a system, because of the failure 
to provide adequate penalties. It is not pretended that the discrimi- 
nations complained of are authorized by State law. There is no con- 
flict between Federal and State law upon this subject. The wrongs 
sought to be remedied are in violation of the common law as to com- 
mon carriers; and cannot be defended upon any ground whatever. 

These preferences are shown, these discriminations made by corpor- 
ations, the creatures of law; and it needs no argument tu show, that 
the creature cannot exercise more power than the creator. The States 
themselves, which gave life to these corporations, with all their power 
could not impose such burdens upon interstate and foreign commerce 
nor grant such special privileges to any portion of such traffic. 

Acts of the New York Legislature granting to Livingston and Ful- 
ton the exclusive navigation of the waters of the State in vessels pro- 
pelled by steam were held to be unconstitutional and void and re- 
pugnant to the power given to Congress to regulate commerce, so far 
as they prohibited vessels licensed by the United States for carrying 
on the coasting trade from navigating the waters of New York. 
(Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheaton.) 

This power to regulate commerce by Congress and to secure it from 
all restrictions or burdens under State authority, has been so jealously 
guarded that the Supreme Court decided to be unconstitutional a 
State law requiring a payment to the master and wardens of a port 
in addition to their fees. (Southern Steamship Company vs. Port- 
wardens of New Orleans, 6 Wallace, 31.) 

So a State law authorizing the health commissioner to collect a cer- 
tain sum from the master and each cabin passenger for marine hos- 
pital, &c., was held to be unconstitutional, as encroaching upon the 
power of Congress alone to regulate commerce. (Passenger Cases, 7 
Howard, 283.) 

Although it is true that traffic by railroad was unknown and un- 
dreamed of when the Constitution of the United States was framed, 
it is also true that navigation by steam-vessels was unknown; yet, 
in the comprehensive language used in the clauses of that instrument 
which have been quoted, as indeed in all its clauses, we seo the 
amazing wisdom, if not inspiration, which guided its authors. The 
words used adapt themselves to every advancement in civilization, 
to all the changes of time and circumstance. And hence we find that 
Congress has not hesitated to enact laws regulating the construction 
and management of steamboats; and no one has questioned our 
power over all the details of such commerce. The power of Congress 
“to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States” is absolute, and has no limitation but the single one that all 
such regulations shall be equitable. Commerce, foreign and inter- 
state, whether upon the ocean, the lakes, the rivers, or the land, is 
subject to the control of Congress. Remembering that commerce in- 
cludes intercourse, the carrying-trade, and that “the subject, the ve- 
hicle, the agent, and their various operations become the objects of com- 
mercial regulation,” there can be no doubt that all common carriers, 
whether by river, canal, or railroad, are included within the reach of 
this power wherever and whenever their traffic is from State to State 
or with foreign nations. 

The power to regulate commerce does not stop at the mere bound- 


ary-line of a State; nor is it confined to acts done upon the water or 


in the necessary course of the navigation thereof. It extends to such 
acts done on land which interfere with, obstruct, or prevent the due 
exercise of the power to regulate commerce and navigation with for- 
eign nations and among the States. Any offense which thus inter- 


feres with, obstructs, or prevents such commerce and navigation, 
though done on land, may be punished by Congress under its general 
authority to make all laws necessary and proper to execute their 
delegated constitutional powers. (United States vs. Coombs, 12 


Peters, 78.) 


Judge Redfield, who devoted many years to the study of railways 
and the laws which govern them, and whose distinguished abilities 
make him a recognised authority upon all things appertaining there- 
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to, affirms the right of the National Government to contro! the rail- 
ways of the country, and argues that uniformity of charges “is the one 
thing which alone will enable the railways and the people both to live 
and conduct business upon fair grounds.” And “the want of some 
such stringent system of supervision, which should bring all charges 
to a uniform standard and a reasonable limit, is the very thing which 
has ruined many of the most productive lines of railway in the coum 
try.” 

In the Clinton-bridge case it was said by Justice Miller (16 Amer- 
ican Law Register, page 153) that railroads which are lines or parts of 
lines of interstate communication are equally subject to the regu- 
lation of Congress, as are steamboats. This proposition is so mani- 
festly clear and logically conclusive that no one will venture to con- 
trovert it. 

Congress, then, having the unquestionable, unlimited, and exclu- 
sive power over the evils complained of, why should it not exercise 
that power? 

I have already said that the wrongs complained of are in violation 
of the law of common carriers. All the text-books on the subject 
teach us, that a common carrier is bound to receive the goods of all 
persons alike, and upon the same terms, and at the same rate. (Chitty’s 
Commercial Law,71.) And there is no distinction between a carrier 
by land or an inland carrier by water, or,as Sir William Jones expresses 
it, between a wagon and a barge; and he might have added between 
a steamboat and a railroad. 

It may be confidently affirmed that every violation of this duty of 
perfect equality subjects the carrier to an action at law. But some- 
thing more is needed than the mere common-law remedy. 

So it was found in England. And accordingly in 1854 an act of 
Parliament was passed known as “the railway and canal traffic 
act,” which, although more minute in its details, had the same gen- 
eral purpose as the bill under consideration. Under that act unjust 
preferences to a great extent were broken up; trade was no longer 
diverted from its shortest and legitimate route out of motives of sel- 
fishness or rivalry. Many wrongs were redressed, and injury was done 
to neither the shipper nor the carrier. The numerous cases collated 
in a treatise by Gilmore Evans, and another by George Brown, show 
the extent of the evils complained of and the necessity for legislative 
interference. 

In this country there is no denial of the fact that discriminations 
are constantly made; that unfair preferences are continually given, 
and that the disastrous effects of this policy are shown upon the bank- 
rupt records, by individual enterprise which has been crushed, by spe- 
cial industries in some localities deprived of their natural sustenance, 
by the entire diversion of one great element of a state’s wealth and 
commerce from its natural route, and by the tribute which every un- 
favored place or way-station is compelled to pay to those enjoying the 
benefits of discrimination. 

I have called special attention to the ruinous effects of adverse dis- 
crimination upon the constituency which I immediately represent ; 
but I have said that the evil is wide-spread and the complaint comes 
up from all sections of the country. In Wisconsin a political revolu- 
tion was wrought upon this question. In Illinois it was regarded so 
important that the right to control railroads and prohibit discrimina- 
tions was incorporated into the State constitution in 1870. The con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania contains clauses of similar import, seeking 
to accomplish the same reform. Massachusetts has a board of rail- 
road commissioners with extensive powers, and other States have 
sought in various ways to «.ccomplish the same end, the correction of 
abuses, the prevention of discriminations. 

The relief given by State legislation is necessarily partial, local, 
and unequal. Its inadequacy will be apparent when it is remem- 
bered that all of the great railroad lines enter into and pass through 
more than one State, and the equity and impartiality which one Com- 
monwealth may enforce may be nullified by undue burdens laid upon 
the same cargo when the State boundary is crossed. The power of 
Congress here invoked does not in the slightest degree interfere with 
the recognized right of each State to regulate its internal commerce. 
But interstate commerce and commerce between inland States and 
foreign nations are obstructed and injured in ways which State laws 
cannot reach, and hence the demand is made of the General Govern- 
ment to exercise the power which the States surrendered to it for the 
general good. 

In urging the passage of this bill I am not unmindful of the seri- 
ous difficulties which embarrass all legislation upon this subject. 
The cost of construction of various roads and the cost of maintaining 
and working them differ and the expenses upon different parts of the 
same road are not uniform. Hence an objection to fixing an unvary- 
ing schedule per mile for freight on all roads. Fully appreciating 
all of the difficulties which lie in the way of legislation which will 
be alike just to the railroads and to the people and remembering the 
duty and liability of common carriers, I have merely sought by this 
bill to give efficacy to the common law upon this subject. 

The first section declares that no discrimination shall be made by 
common carriers within the jurisdiction of the United States Gov- 
ernment. And that is but a re-affirmation of the law governing com- 
mon carriers everywhere. 

The second section furnishes the shipper with information as to 
the established rates, prevents sudden and frequent changes, and pro- 
vides a penalty in case he is subjected to unequal charges. 

The third section provides penalties for all evasions of the law. 
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The fourth section prohibits combinations by which the objects of 
the act may be defeated and unfair preferences given. 

It will be observed that this bill gives no new privileges to ship- | 
pers; it imposes no new burdens upon carriers. It but recognizes a | 
principle of law older than aay corporation, the universal disregard | 
of which renders necessary its re-enactment, with adequate penalties | 
for its violation, 

Our American railway system has grown into power unrestrained 
by legislative control. We have trusted to competition to secure us 
from abuses of this power; but competition has ended in combina- 
tion, or in spasmodic conflicts which are equally injurious to steady 
trade. Commerce has suffered so much of late years from the ca- 
prices, the rivalry, and the self-interest of railway managers that re- 
lief must be found. It may be obtained by legislative regulation, 
or, if not there, in Government control or even Government owner- 
ship. I allude to the possibility—which I trust may never be real- 
ized—of an outraged and angry people, through their Legislatures, 
arresting the charters of these corporations and managing them 
through their executive officer. In Belgium there are railroads owned 
by the government, and it is said they are managed with economy 
and fidelity. Someof the States of the Union have tried the experi- 
ment of running lines of railroad and canal. But they usually be- 
come instruments of political power and hot-beds of corruption. Leg- 
islative regulation is exercised in England and France with the most 
satisfactory results. The French law is based upon three principles: 
that railroads shall not charge more for carriage over a less than over 
a greater distance; under similar circumstances there shall be no dis- 
criminations made between persons; no changes in tariffs shall be 
effected except after a specified public notice and upon the approval 
of the minister of public works. These same principles are recognized 
in the pending bill, and their enforcement, while working no hard- 
ships to any corporation, will be but simple justice and will allay 
public excitement produced by existing wrongs. 

This bill does not propose that Congress shall arbitraily fix a sched- 
ule of freight charges which every railroad shall observe. It leaves 
that to the control of the several corporations, to be regulated as the 
judgment of each may direct. The managers of each road know the 
exact cost and average quantity of freight carried over their lines, 


and can easily make an equitable and uniform rate, a rate remuner- | 


ative to the shareholders, yet fair to the public. If each trunk line 


end to those furious and wasteful railroad wars, and an end tothe crush- 
ing burden put upon way-freight in order that through-freight may be 
carried at less than cost—an odious tribute to folly and obstinacy. 

Just now the business interests of the country are unsettled because 
of a fresh quarrel between the great railroad managers. The pub- 
lished correspondence shows that they attempt no concealment of the 
fact that they had combined and conspired to control the freights. 
William H. Vanderbilt, addressing the presidents of other companies, 
says: 

Our withdrawal from the agreement of March 2 simply places the western roads 
on east-bound business in the same position we are on west-bound, and we refuse 





to exact from them any longer compliance with our dictation. 

These mammoth corporations have no consideration for the great 
commercial interests of the country. They make compacts and break 
them; they combine and they go to war, caring nothing for those 
who suffer. A sudden and radical change of rates inevitably brings 
confusion and disaster. Already we read of numerous failures in the 
East and West caused by the serious disturbance of values resulting 
from this railroad war. 

While I speak for the people in demanding from Congress a recog- 
nition of their rights which railroad officials refuse to respect, I insist 
that the passage of this bill would be an advantage to railroads, by 
protecting them from each other, and from combinations among them- 
selves which always end in contention, in expensive, and demoraliz- 
ing rivalry. 

1 urge this measure upon the consideration of Congress, believing 
it to be just to the shipper and the carrier; believing it will conduce 
to the regularity and prosperity of commerce ; believing it will re- 
lieve trade from unnatural restraints and diversions ; and believing it 


to be in the interest of that fair play to which all American citizens 
are entitled. 


Protection and Development of Home Industry. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. FREEMAN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 13, 1876. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. FREEMAN said: 

I thank the gentleman from Vermont [ Mr. HENDEE] for his courtesy. 

Mr. Chairman, as it is my intention to vote against the tariff bill re- 
ported from the Committee of Ways and Means, and as I consider it in 
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many respects the most important measure of the session, I propose to 
ask the attention of the committee while I give, as briefly as may be, 
my reasons for that vote. It is entitled “A bill to revise and simplify 
existing laws imposing duties on imports, and to reduce taxation.” 


| Let us see to whatextent and in what manner these objects are achieved, 


The necessity of revenue, however derived, is, primarily, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the Government, but it is not to be doubted that 
duties impesed on imports are also intimately connected with the nur- 
ture of home-labor. Itisin the highest degree essential to the public 
welfare, therefore, that they should be levied in such form and to such 
extent as will make the burden lightest and most conducive to the 
development and protection of that home-labor. It is an undeniable 
proposition that in a new country from the necessarily relative sparsity 


| of its population, labor will command a higher remuneration than in 


one older and more densely peopled; and this, of course, from the 
settled principle of supply and demand. And particularly is this so 
in regard to what may be termed skilled labor. It is also to be borne 
in mind that to an extent almost unknown within the boundaries of 
any other government under the sky the vast expanse of this conn- 
try presents a complex diversity of interests which it should be the 
aim of a broad statesmanship to harmonize and foster. 

I, sir, am in favor of auch action by this Government as shall most 
minister to the welfare of the people by protecting home industry 


and fostering and developing home productions and manufactures. 


Self-protection is the inevitable law of life, individual or govern- 
mental; and no prosperity can attend the growth of any new and 
young country in which that vital principle is not carefully studied 
and applied. Under this beneficent doctrine, the products of Amer- 
ican manufacturing, mining, and mechanic arts have increased from 
$1,019,106,616 in 1550 to $1,8°5,861,676 in 1860, and to $4,232,325,442 
in 1870. And this aid, too, of necessity, should be free from vacilla- 
tion and uncertainty. Asan eminent writer, Mr. Bigelow, so forci- 
bly puts it in his able treatise upon this subject: 

No matter how capable or how energetic any a may naturally be, nor how 
favored in position or climate or soil, their industrial capacities can never be fully 
developed under a vacillating and uncertain public policy. Men do not embark 
either capital or skill in enterprises liable at any time to be defeated by incousider 
ate or unfriendly legislation. A stable order of things and a well-founded conti 
dence inthe fature are all essential conditionsof manufacturing success. Such sta 
bility and such contidence the English manufacturer has always enjoyed. Alik« 
in peace and in war and under all administrations, he has been able to rely upon 


; : ao | the steady and enlightened co-operation of his government. To protect, encourage 
is required to prepare its schedule upon this basis, and is prohibited | and extend the manufactures of Great Britain has been the wise and uniform policy 
from making sudden and frequent changes thereof, there will be an | 


of her statesmen for at least a century ; and the result is seen in a manufactaring 
prosperity that is without a parailel. 

Of late years the doctrine of Great Britain is alleged to have un- 
dergone a change; but it is more alleged than real, and always has 
been governed by the circumstances of its own case and guided in 
the direction of its own home welfare. These, then, are clearly two 
of the vital elements of the productive power of a country: on the 
one hand, a protective duty on the imports of articles of home manu- 
facture that shall equalize the cost of production, the prices and hours 
of labor, the thoroughly developed advantages of long years of ap- 
plication of capital in firmly established commercial relations; and, 
on the other hand, a judicious stability and regularity in the laws 
governing such duties, that commercial matters may be free from the 


| deadly incubus of uncertainty, that capital may be encouraged to 
pour-out its mighty resources into the lap of industry with that free- 


dom and confidence which well-digested and steadfast legislation can 
alone induce. 

Now, sir, what does this new tariff bill propose to do? It is but a 
little more than a decade after the close of the most frightful civil 
struggle which human history unfolds. That struggle was one, which, 
it is but the solemn language of truth to assert, was only made en- 
durable and successful by this young people through the action 
of the wise men who had been able, amid the bitter opposition of 
less thoughtful minds, to throw around home industry that partial 
system of protection which enabled the latent energy of the manu- 
facturing interests to spring into an enlarged vitality, breathing a 
living energy into the Government which had else been compara- 
tively powerless. The reaction which follows the expansion of war, 
and brings to every people engaged therein the resulting misery of 
war, is still enshrouding us to-day. The factories and mills are nearly 
still; the demand for the wealth of the bosom of the earth is slug- 
gard and staggering ; commerce is prostrate, and the home of the 
laborer is darkened with want. The suffering people are looking to 
Congress for relief. 

The democratic party, capitalizing the misery resulting from its 
ruthless war upon free institutions, rode into accidental power in 
this House. And what has it done? In mockery of the vast debt 
hurled by its own iniquities upon an overconfiding people, it hasstruck 
at some of the greatest interests of our coramerce, and, in a wild deli- 
rium of desire for party gain, has junketed around by day and fished 
around by night in the contortions of its embryo virtue, until public 
business is almost at a halt; and all in the prostituted names of hon- 
esty and economy. And what does it propose to do? One of the 
answers is to be found in this bill. Sir, it proposes to put another 
twist around the almost strangulated neck of trade, and drive another 
nail in the coffin which all bat entombs American industry to-day. 
In round numbers this bill decreases the duties on articles of home 
production and manufactures to the extent of nearly $15,000,000, 
and makes a net decrease in the revenue from customs duties to just 
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that amount; and this, too, at a time when importations are still de- 
creasing from the depressed condition of business and the general 
tavnation of commerce throughout the world. 

The annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury shows that for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, the total receipts of the Govern- 
ment from all sources were $228,000,051.10. Of this amount there 
were received from customs duties $157,167,722.35, being more than 
one-half of the national revenue. The present tariff went into oper- 
ation on the Ist day of July, 1874. Prior to that time importations 
decreased, not owing to the tariff, but on account of the business 
panic of September, 1873, under the effects of which the nation is still 
writhing. The value of merchandise entered for consumption during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1874, was $595,865,754.10, and the 
amount of duty paid thereon was $160,522,254.63. In 1875 the value 
of merchandise entered for consumption was $547,050,117.90, and the 
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amount of duty paid thereon was $154,554,982.55. This shows a fall- 
ing off of $42,815,636.20 in the value of merchandise imported and en 

tered for consumption, and a loss of $5,967,302.08 in the total of duty 
paid in 1575as compared with 1874. And yet, in the face of this seri 

ous decline of customs duties and the prostration of domestic indus- 
try, it is proposed that the enormous reductions provided for in this 
bill shall be made, many of them—as the original bill intended, and 
is still to be attempted in this—directly in favor of the greatest luxu- 
ries of life, and only within the enjoyment of the favored few. 

In order that a proper understanding may be reached of the alter- 
ations suggested by this bill, there is herewith appended a complete 
classification of the amounts of duty collected during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1°75, on commodities enumerated therein, and of es- 
timated duties on amounts entered in 1875 under the proposed rates 
of duty in this bill. 


1875, on commodities enumerated in House bill No. 3132, and of estimated 


duties on amounts entered in 1875, under the proposed rates of duty in said bill, with equivalent ad valorem duties. 


Foreign meftchandise ertered into con- 
sumption during the fiscal year 1875. 


Commodities 


Amount of 


Value. | duty. 


Quantity. 





Cotton, manufactures of : 
On all manufactures of cot- | 
tons (except jeans, den 
ims, drillings, &c.) not 
bleached, colored 
painted, or printed, and 
not exeoceding 100 
threads to the sq. in., 
counting warps and | 
filling, and exceeding | 
in weight 5 oz. per sq. 
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vd., unbleached sq.yd 29, 949. 00 $3,585 00 $298 47 $429 62 5c. per sq. yd 38, 72'3e¢ per sq vd 0 re 31. 72, 20. 99 
Bleached sq. yd..| 6, 983, 340. 00 8x1, 034 38 09} 279,533 60, 77, 043 49 Shc. per sq. yd..| 30. 37 4c. per sq. yd...) 31. 74|..-.-.-.--- 43. 64) 27, 27 
Colored, stained, painted, | 

or printed ..8q. yd 411, 750. 00 32, 105 33 23, 440 25) 18, 528 75 7,911 51 5hc. per sq. yd.) 73. 01/44c. per sq. yd St. Fil. ccccecevce J! 

Finer and lighter goods of | and 10 p. ¢. 

like description, not ex 

ceeding 200 threads to } 

the sq.in., counting the 

warp and filling, un- | f . ; ae 

bleached . ..... sq. yd 29, 949. 00 3,585 00 1, 389 09 808 47 429 62 5c. per sq. yd 38. 72 4c. per sq. yd. 2 OB) ...ccce esi ae 72; 20.99 
Bleached sq. yd..| 6,988, 240. 00 881,034 33) 356,577 279,533 G1 77, 043 48 54c. per sq. yd..| 40. 47440. per sq. yd..| 31. 74).......-...-| 43.64) 97. 97 
Colored, &e - * yd.. 12, 983, 573.00, 1,923, 456 48 1, 010, 401 16 649,173 65 361, 222 SL Sge. per sq. yd.) 52.53 Se. per sq. yd Be Wile saccsvaceus 6°... 


Goods of like description, 
exceeding 200 threads 
to the sq. in., counting | 
the warpand filling, un | | 





and 20 p. c. 





bleached .......sq. yd.. 29, 949. 00 3, 5*5 00 1, 388 09 898 43 429 62 Sc. per sq. yd 38. 72 4c. per sq. yd PAG a wan castes 31. 72, 20. 99 
Bleached . sq. yd 6, 9-8, 340. 00 £81,034 38) 356 09 279, 533 60 77, 043 4 c. per sq. yd 40. 47 4hc. per sq. yd as Piliwa winked ....| 43. 64) 97, 97 
Colored, &e -. 6q. va 1, 281, 64. 00 lee, 415 50 99, 634 64 64, 083 70 35, 550 94)5$c. per sq ya 50. 76/5e. per sq yd Pen atenscetens 58. 04) 41.04 


Cotton jeans, denims, drill- 
ings, bed-tickings, | | 
ginghams, plaids, cot- 
tonades, &c., and not ex- | | | 
ceeding 1.0 threads in | | 
sq. in., counting warps | 
and tilling. and exceed- | 
ing 5 oz. to the sq. yd., | | 





unbleached ....sq. yd 2, 258. 00) 72 33 122 65 90 32) 32 33.60. per sq. yd_..| 25. 97/4. per sq. yd...) 19.12.-..----.+--| 19. 2 OF. 04 
Bleached. _.8q. yd. .| 132. 00 17 00) 8 14 6 21 L 93. 6$c. per sq. yd..| 47. 88 4}. per sq. yd..| 36, 53)........... 32. 50) 11.03 
Colored, &¢e ..8q. yd 26, 325. 00 3, 765 67 1, 953 93 1, 316 25 637 686}c. per sq. yd.) 51. 88)5c. per sq. yd...) 34.95)..-..-- .--.| 53. 86) 33, 25 

Finer and lighter goods of | and 10 p. ¢. 

like deseription, not ex- | 

ceeding 200 threads to | 

sq. in., counting warp | 

nn hd cswawewnonashieaeceds 6c. per sq. yd wee. 40. per Sq. Yd ..|.-- 2-2] -ee eee eeeeee|iee eee] ceeee 
Dinesees covecavseciaas dd... MeN Siieate chro hh cals “ sae o--+++-+--(6§C. per 8q. yd --. 4hc. per sq. yd . 

Colored, &e ...... seesee 1, 873, 581. 50 249, 220 00) 147,315 11 93,679 07 53, 636 046)c. per sq: yd.| 59. 11 5e. per sq. yd 1 ere 64. 36) 47. 82 
Goods of lighter descrip- | “and 15 p- c. 

tion, exceeding 200 

threads to the sq. in., ° 

counting warp and fill- 

Niet tE cokes << docu ldmiakescetes sPiindecdedswesp*Pewee veseccs . per sq. yd... . thc. per sq. yd..|..--.-|-----+++--- aoe 
Bleached ........8q yd. 11, 815. 00 1, 661 00 876 47 590 75 {7e. per 8q. yd..| 52. 77\5e. per sq. yd ..| 35. 57|....--.--+-- 32. 59 
Neen en eB ke iicencece ike. per sq. yd aan «AMAURY GOs. lccadetp sos pensvngehedutetlcanies 

Plain woven cotton goods, “and 15 p. c. 
not otherwise specified : 
Unbleached, valued over 

16 cents per sq. yd .....|.............. 27, 619 00 9,543 71 3S P. C.....--- 25 p. 
Bleached, valued over 20 

cents per aq. yd........|.......... 144,707 00; 49,153 71 35 P. C..------ -) p. ¢ 
Colored, valued over 25 

ce S ‘Tag. vi O20 On 219 « ; 
cams See tener sans 989, 223 00) 319, 298 66) 999 947 75; 87, 812 00)(35 p.c...-..-..|)32.55 (95 p.« vas AIR aa nirisecins 35. 00) 28, 57 

drillings unbleached, 

valued over 20 cents per | 

Ce at enieinadon as 2,182 00 763 70) | > eee 25 p. « | 
All other cotton goods...) 00... 5... oo lence cn nocncce oo i Gans cance 25 p. ¢.... | | 

Cords, gimps, galloon, and | 
_, , cotton lacea, colored... |............. 2, 842,732 01, 926,519 BR 3 p. ©........ 30 p. ©....--.-- j | 
Shirts and drawers, woven | | | 
or made on frames .... |............. 9, 017 00 3, 304 27 35 P. C..--+--- 30 Pp. C..------ 
NN erick ccs sxiedas 4, 998, 936 95), 631, 454 86 35 P. C.---+--- 2-4 ipa aetna | | 
Velvet........ wabssaceesas 1, m4, 731 12| 344, 888 64 35 Pp. C..----+- 40 Pp. C..... 
Braids, inserting, laces, | 4, 600, 232 29) 387,551 61 32. 53 30. 00) .....- +005 --| 35. 00) 14.28 
trimmings, and bobbi- | | } | | 
Een ee eeins Aden isin nese ckdcias!<celessee cous | pee eweeien ee | to) See | 1190 P. C..-cc2ee 
Other manufactures of, not | } i 1 }} 

otherwise specified. ....).............- 6, 397, 791 5: > 081, 616 x | } +35 p.c., 40 p.c., 30 Pp. C..-....- | 

| &e. | 


and 20 p. ¢. 
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Statement of amount of duty collected during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, on commodities enumerated in House bill No. 3132, §¢e.—Continned. 


at 


Foreign merchandise entered into con- 
sumption during the fiscal year 1875. 


duties 
75 


force in 1875. 


tered in 1875. 


Rate of duty 
in force in 
1875. 


Proposed rate 
in bill H. R. 
No. 3132. 


zs 
~- 


Commodities 


1 under ex- 


| 


Value. Amount of 


uantity. | 
Quantity. | duty. 


lorem at rates in 
uivalent ad va- 
orem under pro- 
posed rates. 


tered in 18 
proposed rate, 
uivalent ad va- 


on amounts en- 
~" 


Increase of duty. 


Estimated 
Decrease of duty 


ms 


A A Nt ar ah mee. Fgh orm 


| Equivalent ad va- 


| 


Cotton, manufactures of— 
Continued 
On spool-thread of cotton 
containing 
apool not exceeding 100 | 
yards of thread. ..doz ‘ 5 $65,919 00, $45, 452 01 $25,484 91 $19,967 106c. per doz. and 68. 95\Gc. per doz .....| 38. 66 68. 61 
Exceeding 100 yards, for | 30p.c. | 
every additional 100 | 
yards of thread on each | | 
spool or fractional part | | | 
thereof doz . 72,013 00, 48,036 20 27,520 05, 20,516 156c. per doz. and 66.7 jGc. per doz..... 
Cotton thread, yarn, warps 35 p. c. 
or warp yarn not wound 
upon spools, w hether 


on each 


single or advanced be 

yond the condition of 

single by twisting two 

or more single yarns 

together, whether on 

beams or in bundles 

akeina, or cops, or in 

any other form 

alued not over 40 cents 

per pound lbs 964. 00 5, 718 00 ; , 006 60:10c. per lb. and) 43. 77/10c. 
alued over 40 cents per |} 20p.c. j 

pound, and not over 60 | | 

cents per pound ..1bs.. 314, 447. 25 164, 737 00 9, 777 86 2, 889 45 26, 888 41:20c. per Ib. and) 54.5 (0c. 
alued over 60 cents per 20 p. c. | 


SRE Rees 


} | 
| 
pound, and not over 80 


cents per pound Ibs 502, 450. 50 368,765 00 265, 5 ae 55, 230 00 30c. per Ib. and) 55. 85 :30c. 

Valued over #0 cents per 20 p. c. 
pound... _ lbs , 768. 50 ,421 00 928, 874 92 , 30, 567 52.40c. per Ib. and) 47. 17/40c¢. 

Iron and steel, manufactures | 2p.c. 

of | 

Pig-iron tons hl, 748, 12 151 34 2, 593 & , TK 93, 850 57 $7 per ton..... . 23.35 per ton 

Spiegeleisen, in pigs... 2 5 in eae ili ieiee a tenis -----/§6 per ton..... 

Bar-iron, rolled or ham 

mere| 

Flats not leas than 1 in. 
nor more than 6in. wide 

Flats not less than @ in. 537. 00 ,101 99) * , Bi 906 19,1c. per lb 5. 73 36.03 56 
nor more than 2 in } ! 
thick ..... lbs 

Round, not less than } nor 
more than 2 in. in di 
ameter 

Square, not less than } nor 
more than 2 in. square 

Flats less than § in. nor 
more than 2 in. thick 
or flats less than 1 in 
nor more than 6 in 
wick 

Rounds 3? in. nor more 
than 2 in. in diameter 

Squares 7 in. nor more 
than 2 in. square 

Moisic iron made from 
sand ore by one proc 


ess tons 100. 05 5,168 00) *1 § $15 per ton.....| 24. 32/810 per ton..-. | 


Iron bars for railroads or } | 
inclined planes Ibs , 214, 739. 00 30, 987 74) *127 90, 70c. per 100 Ibs. .| 29. 63/310 per ton.... 
Boiler and other plate iron | 
not less than 3-16 in. in | 
thickness lbs 27, 879. 00 9,190 00 P24 3 i ¢ 5 & . | 19. R5ildc. 
Boiler and other plate iron | 
not otherwise speci 


fied tons ; oe \@25 per ton.....|......|$20 per ton. ... 


044. 00 


Iron wire, bright, coppered 
or trimmed, drawn and 
finished, not more than 
i in. in diameter nor | 
less than No. 16 wire | | 
gauge lbs , 840, 190 0 "96, 590 00 7 1 : 14, 857 05,2c. per Ib. and 15) 48, 72)1}c. perlb 

Over No. 16 and not over | | p. ©. 
No, 25 Ibs 211, 961. 00 *17, 653 00 g 3 b, 0 3, 271 48)34c. per Ib. and) 54. 55/3c. per Ib 
Over or finer than No | Ip.c. | | 
25 lbs 865. 50 409 00 2 2 57 67\4c. per Ib. and) 42, 12/4c. per Ib 
Iron wire, bright. &c., cov- | 15p.e. | | 
ered with cotcon, silk, | 
or other materials, not | 
more than 3 in. in di | 
ameter, nor leas than | 
No. 16 wire-gauge Ibs R2 00 *35 00 9 ag | 35\7c. per Ib. and 
Over No. 16 and not over 15 p. c. | 
No. lbs 706, 60 *421 00 2 51) 03 84c. per Ib. and 
Over or finer than No 15 p. ec. | 
25 Ibs 748, 25 *573 00 : : 109%. per Ib. and! 


Round iron in coils, 3-16 in | 15 p. c. 








or less in diameter 
whether coated with 
metal or not, andall de | 
scriptions of iron wire | 
not over No. 16 wire | 


gauge lbs 367, 629. 00 *86,016 00 36,526 56 2, 934 01 2c. per Ib, and 
Over No. 16 and not over | 15p.c. 


| 

| | 
No, 3 wire-gauge. .lbs 730. 00 “26,011 00) 12,148 64 8, 001 § 74 34. per Ib. ai 

Over or tiner than No 15 p. c. 


.. lbs , 663. 00 *644 00 419 25) 66 82 93\4e. per Ib. and| 23.17 
| j | bp.c 
*Less 10 per cent. during eight.months and three days. 





46. 70: 





( per lb....... 
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Statement of amount of duty collected during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, 


Commodities. 


Iron and steel, manufactures 
of—Continued. 

Wire, spiral furniture- 
springs of iron wire... .. 

Sheet-iron, smooth or og 
ished ... ]bs 


Sheet-iron, common and | 


block, pot thinner than 
20 in. wire-gange. .lbs. 
Thinner than No. 25 wire- 
gauge .....-- ‘ee 
Thinner than No. 20 wire- 
gauge and not thinner 
than No. 25......-lbs 
Band, hoop, and scroll iron, 
4 to 6 in. in width, not 
thinner than $ in. .lbs 
One-half to6 in. in width, 
under 4 in. thick, not 
thinner than No. 20 


wire-gauge......--lbs 
Thinner than No. 20 wire- | 

GQAUZC.....------- lbs 

Slit rods abtisnvaqune lbs. 


Iron, rolled and hammered, 
not otherwise speci 
OR coct<cucene .. lbs 


Handsaws not over 24 in. | 
in length... doz..| 


Handsaws over 24 in. in 
DNs ca nnees . doz 
Backsaws not over 10 in. in 


length......- aashca 


Backsaws over 10 in. in 
LeRRER c ccccecceces doz 


Files, file-blanks, rasps, and | 
floats, notover 10 in. in | 
length . vais las 


Over 10in.in length doz 
Needles for knitting or sew- 
ing machines ....n.1 


00 
| 


827. 00) 


00; 
| 
00 


| 
00: 


39. 00: 


92 


. 00 


. OF 


. 00 


. 40 


OUI SEE: kccncreces cl eenee eal 


All other of iron and | 


a lbs 
All mannfactures of steel 
not otherwise specified 


Steel railroad bars. ..tons. . 


Chains, trace, halter, and 
fence, made of wire or 
rods, not less than } in. 
in diameter .....- tbs. 

Less than } and notunder 
No. 9 wire-gange. . Ibs. 
Under No. 9 wire- 
gauge “ie ee 

Anchorsand parts of. .lbs 

Blacksmiths’ hammers 
and sledges ...... lbs. 

Wrought-iron railroad 


chairs, axles, and wash- | 
SD nso casa canes Ibs..| 


Bed-screws and hinges, 
wrought beard - nails, 
spikes, rivets, and 
atone kwedaaeae lbs 

Wrought steam, gas, and 
water tubes and 





GR cba acer as Re 
Wood-screws 2in. and over 
in length...... Ibs. 
Wood-screws less than 2 
Stiebescusseepeu lbs 
Cast-iron steam, gas, and 
water-pipes ....... Ibs. 
Hollow-ware, glazed or tin- 
ae ae 
Cast scrap-iron.......c#t 


Wrought serap-iron..cwt..| 
Ingots, bars, coils, sheets, | 


and steel wire not less 
than } in. diameter, val- 
ued 7 cents or less per 
pound bas cacemsl 
Valued over 7 cents and 


not over 11 cents — 
lbs 


POM ccccce cncess 


Valued over 11 cents er 


= mnane ...- lbs. 
Steel wire, less than } in. 
in diameter and not less 
than No. 16 wire. 


SS tens veckens Tbs. . 


Less than No. 16 wire- 
REP. 20000005... Iba. 
Wire forcrinolines, corsets. 


- and hats:......... Ibs... 
Sheets and pipes......Ibs.. 


. 00 


- 00) 


00 


58. 00 


387. 50 
2. 00) 


100. 00 


. 00 


909. 00 








| 14, 231, 987. 00 


7, 636, 041. 00 
5, 908, 579. 00 


181, 164. 50) 


| 


140, 059. 00) 
| 
1, 020, 50 


22, 163. 00) 








APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


| Foreign merchandise entered into con- 
sumption during the fiscal year 1875. 


Value. Amount of 





*$7289 00 


*446, 008 00 


*74, 183 00 


5, 446 04 


* 
x 
= 
~ 


*56, 815 21 


*1, 695 00 
*109 00 
*343 00 

*225, 440 63 

150, 789 83) 


7, 524 60 


52 00 


*1, 013, 985 04 
*3, 183, 156 


*260, 321, 61 
*59, 187, 09 


*7,745 10 
*4, 897 50 


*6, 891 00 


*16, 235 90 


*14, 626 06 


*39, 064 20 
*17, 061 00 
*182, 677 00 
*10, 341 33 

*2. 583 00 


#20, 303 65 
*958, 421 64 


*718, 120 00 


*719, 300 00 
*720, 346 50 


*35, 206 00 
“851, 741 00 
*378 00 

’ 


2, 321 95) 





on commodities enumerated in House bill No. 3132, d&-c.—Continued. 





1875 at 


duties 
sed rate. 


al Va 
er ex 


nd va 


t 


Rate of duty in 
force in 1875. 





on amounts en- 


isting law 


lorem 1 





Decrease of duty 





| Estimated 
Eguivalen 





». per lb. and 


;2 per i ieces 


63.31 and 30 p.c 





97 75. and 30 p. ¢ 


5431 and 30 p.c 35,$2.50 per doz... 


93) 10e. and 30 p. ¢ 
55,6e. and 30 p. ¢ 


736 21/$1 per 1,000 and 


00 1, 116, 25% 17)1}¢. per Ib..... 


(2,240 pounds.) 


30 24 per ton 
69136 per ton..... 


i 45.86 per ton " 
028 per ton..... 








89'24c. per lb. and 





144 22)23c. per lb 
*Less 10 per cent. during eight months and three days. 
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Statement of amount of duty collected during the fiscal ger onting June 30, 1875, on commodities enumerated in House bill No. 3132, §c.—Continued 


} 
Foreign merchandise entered into con 
sumption during the fiscal year 1275. 


5 at 


in force in 1875. 


quivalent ad va- 


{ 


duties | 


tered in 1#75. 


| Rate of duty 
| in force in 
1875. 


Proposed rate 
in bill H. R. 
3132. 


Commodities 


1 at rates in 


Amonnt of 


Quantity. | Value. duty. 


on amounts en 
tered in 1° 
on amounts en- 
orem under pro- 
posed rates. 


proposed rate 
Squivalent ad va- 


Increase of duty. 


Equivalent ad va 


| Estimated 


| E 





Lead—Continued | | 
shot toe 58 “4 1 5 1 01 58/2jc. per lb ..... | 39. 75/1}. per lb 
Pigs and bars lbs 32, 770, 712. 50) *1, 559, 017 601, 257 327,707 12, 273, 650 36/2c. per lb 3a. 59)lc. per Ib 
Old, fit only to bemanufact } | 
ured --- lbs 382, 150. *13, 964 5, 322 3, 821 50) 1, 500 91 Ihc. per lb 11 le. per Ib 
Copper | 
Plates, Sara, ingots, and | | 
pige lbs § 5 *10, 741 2,631 ; 1,169 5 1, 461 88 5c. per lb 24. 49/2c. per Ib 
Braziers’, copper sheets ~" | 
reds, pipes, and copper 
buttons and all manu | 
factures of, n. 0. 8 aie } 5 2 5 5 9245c. p. c 
Manufactures of — 35, 572 0: 2 , 671 62 4,152 8) 45c. 
Uld copper. fit only for } 
menufacture lbs : 320. 8 , 62 : 9, 926 6, 700 75 4c. per Ib 
Tin, in bars, blocks, or | | 
pigs .. a a , 525, 248. 2, 329, 487 96 Free | 345, Free of duty. | 0 3c. per Ib 
Tobacco | | | 
Paper cigars and cigarettes [e250 per lb. and) ...... |82 per lb 
| | 25 perc. | | 
Cigars, cigarettes,&c. lbs , 539, 5 , 805, 450 2, 565, 074 69) 2, 609, 196 2.50 per Ib. 91. 4:3/83.50 per Ib.... 3. 44,122 11 91.43 
Leaf, unmannufactared and j "25 per c. | | 
not stemmed i clonewnncemen , 201, 634 17 2, 638, 859 31) 3, 015, 839 2 \35c. per lb }2. 80,40c. per lb | 376,979 8862. sot 
Woo! | | 


First class, value 32 cents 
or leas per pound. .lbs 55, : 932, 819 04 1, 341, ¢ 2 B87, 31: 653, 959 04)10c. per Tb. . 73\6c. per lb 23. 42 50. 08 
Value over 32 cents per | | 11 p.c.* } 
pound lbs , G47, RA 652, 293 07 37, 726 93 4, 782 § 72, 944 03)12c. per Ib. }. 44 10c. per lb 25. 26 39. 01 
Second class, value 32 cents | 10 p.c.* | 
or less per pound. .1bs 5, 480, 52 239, 1: 518, 2 M 274, 026 344, 227 6910c. per Ib. , 49. 895c. per Ib | | 42. 00 
Value over 32 cents per | | | ll p o.* 
pound Ibs 2, 388, 629. 914, 138 333, 764 § 238, 862 § 94, 902 00)12c. per Ib. 36. 51 10c. per Ib 26. & 38. 68) 32 
Third clasa, value 12 cents | 10 p.c.* 
or less per pound. Ibs ‘ 3. 748 699, ~ 602, 790 66 654, 412 ie. per Ib | . 33'3e. per Ib 94.9 51, 6 58 24.98 
Value over 12 cents per 
pound .- lbs 985, 710. , 773, 493, 930 : 269, 571 3 224, 359 cole. per Ib . 85'3e. per Ib . 6 27. 63 
First clasa, washed | 
Value 32 cents or less per 
pound Iba. , 231. 00 , 16: 3,999 7 1, 695 6 2, 304 1020c. per Ib. 55. 83)12c. per Ib..... 
Value over 32 cents - | 22 p.c.* 
] 


pound 315.0 256 § 20 16 24c. _ r Ib, anil 27/20c. per lb 
First class, sconred 
Value 32 cents or less per 
pound Ibs No transac tions. 
Value over 22 cents per 
pound il 
Second class, scoured 
Value 32 cents or less per 
pound lbs 
Value over 32 cents mg ' 
pound l 
Third class, scoured 
Value 32 cents or leas - 
pound l 
Value over 82 cents per 
pound lbs 
Woolen rags, shoddy, mun 


go, waste, & flocks, Ibs..| 1, 459, s 58, 526 58, 52% , 553 32 70,969 68)12c. per Ib 100. 00\6e. pe 2. 2 | £0.35) 31. 26 


»s 


Seenis 306, per Ib. 


lie. per Ib... 


30c. per Ib..... 


Cloth, shawls, and other | | | | 
manufactures of | lbs 9, 731, 146. 41) 15, 297, 499 74.9, 297, 499 74) 6, 811, 802 49/2, 485, 697 25/50c. per Ib., 30,| 60.77/20c. per Ib... .. 5k 65. 26) 31. 75 
Flannels, blanketa, hats, | | 35, and 40* | | 
knit goods, &« } | | 
Value not over 40 cents | 
per pound lbs 756. WD 330 ¢ 236 96 151 9 20c. per Ib. and) 71. 81)20c. per Ib..... 
Value over 40 c. and not | 35 p. c.* 


over 60 ¢. p. Ib lbs 416.00 24, 869 O06 20, 698 61 13, 324 § : 30c. per Ib. and) 82. 87'30c. per Ib.. 
Value over 60 c. and not 35 p. c.* | 
over 80 ¢. p. Ib lbs 2,024.75 54, 5 45, 160 39 24, 809 90 20,350 49/10c. per Ib. and) 83. 04 40c. per Ib. 
Value over 30 cents per ' 35 p. ¢,* 
— seas lbs , 663, 622.67 2, 487, 55,1, 560, 236 96 831, 811 33) 728, 475 63)Svc. per Ib. and) 54. 7950c. per Ib. 
Endless belts or felts for j | | 3 p. c.* 
paper or printing ma | | | 
chines ape lbs 26, 410. 00 26, 3° $63, 883 ! $37, 923 00 $25, 960 50/20c. per Ib. and) 50.54 30c. per Ib. ... 
| 35 p.c.* | | 
Bunting aq. yds 5, 698. 50 , 862 1, 866 7 1, 004 78 B61 $3)20c. er Ib, and) 100.25 15e. per sq. yd. 
Women's and children’s | | 35p.c.* | : 
dress goods, and real or 
imitation Italian cloth, | 
not over 20 cents per | | | 
aq. va sq. yds. | 24, 209,815.00) 4, 323, 9% )2, 738, 777 43, 2, 178, 883 35) 559, 894 OS\6e. per sq. yd.) 63. 34/9c. per sq. yd. . 06 --- | 68,99 60.75 
Valued over 20 cents per | and 35 p. c.” 2 
sq. va sq. yds , 326, 185. 4: 5, 830, 343 12.9, 414, 298 O1) 7, 398,927 81 2,015,370 TWisc. per sq. yd) 59. 47)15e. per sq. yd.. [= | 63. 01) 25. 
All goods weighing 4 oz | | | and 35 p. c.* | | 
and over, sq. yd Ibs , 234, 825.17 , 175, 67 , 263, 044 07 987, 860 13) 275, 183 94/50c. per Ib. and) 58, 05\80c. per Ib... .. 5. -----| 61. 68) 26. 34 
Clothing, ready made, and | | 35 p.c.* | 





| | 
wholly or in part of 


| | 
wool 5 808, 998 67) 392,335 24 219, 096 36) 173,238 88)50c. per Ib. 48.05/22 per Ib q | | 49.09) 44. 
Webbings, weltings j | | 40p.c.* } } 

Renken, aeomen &e . lbs 5 5.5 , 687, 612 97.1, 044,054 16) 843,806 48 200, 247 GE/S%C. per Ib. 61. 87/50 p. ec. | é | 68. 26) 26. 
Saxony, Wilton, and | | | | 

Tournay velvet carpets | | | } } 

wrought by Jacquard | | | 

machinery sq. yds, 65, 372. 50 7,734 00) 86,255 02) 58,835 25 27,419 77/70c. per sq. ya 61. 29,90c. per sq. y “ 41. al | 69. 12) 39.: 

and 35 p. ec. + 


65. 13) 31.5 


| | 
Brussels aq. yds 410, 761. 00 596,015 51) 354,616 35) 266, 994 65) 87, 621 70 44c ro sq. yd.| 59. 05.65e. per sq. yd 44. ad 


Patent velvet and tapestry and 35 p.c.* | 
velvet sy. yds 223, 345. 00 359, 672 00; 195,715 33, 145, 174 * 50, S41 Or 400, o sq. yd.) 54.51 650. per sq. yd 40. 4s peer cueemas 
| 1 | and 35 p.c.* | 
*Less 10 per cent. during eight months and three days. t Increase. Per cent. increase. 


66. 61) 39. 28 












i 
i 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Statement of amount of duty collected during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, on 


Foreign merchandise entered into con 


modilies. 


| 
| 
i 

Cou | 

| 

} 

| 


Quantity. 
| 


Wool—Continued. 





Tap'v Brussels....sq. yds. | 1, 454, 710. 50 
reble ingrain, three-ply, | 
ud worsted chain . 169. 00 
Yarn, venetian, and two- | 
p rain sq. yds . 5, 016. 50 
Drugg and boek 9 
ings, printed and col- 
ored sq. yds 19, 035.60 
Frnits | | 
Candied citron, orange, and | 
lemon peels .-lbs . | 
Oranges in cases not over || 
40 x 18 x 1Minches..... || | 
Oranges in cases not over | 
ORE OS eee | eee 
Lemons in cases not over 
30 x 16 x 13 inches | 
On all oranges and lemons | 
not otherwise specified |/ | 
Gloves of kid doz | 
Gloves of lambskin or |}............ | 
leather doz | 
Gunpowderand all explosive | } 
substances. . lbs | 25, 452. 50 
| 
Hair pins es | 
Marble 
White, statuary, brocatella, | 
&e os ; ft 718. 25 
Veined and other, in blocks | 
or squares......... ft 497, 621. 34 
Sawed, dressed, &c., sq. ft 5, 760. 00 
Manutactures of, not other- 
wise provided for... .. Fiseweecaesene 
Stones, freestone, granite, | 
sandstone, and all | 
building or ornamental | 
stone, except mar 
SPD isacensswnn 15, 707. 61 


Grindstones, rough or unfin- | 
SED iscees tons 
Pencils of wood filled with | 


tons 
| 
| 


lead or other materi 
als ee 59, 869.58 
Pens, metallic, other than 
I «ciisnattiniern gross 281, 067. 38 
Gold pens...... ee eee | sedan coqgesce 
Soap, fancy, perfumed, honey, | | 
transparent,and all descrip- | | 
tions of toilet and shaving | 
CRBDD . oes cascnsccenes Ibs. .| 248, 181. 50 
Soaps,not otherwise provided | 
OOP. G cndathacebianeade lbs..| 3, 869, 181. 00 
Varnish : 
Valued at $1.50 or less per 
gallon.. ... galls 3, 264. 50 
Valued above $1.50 per 
gallon --- galls 26, 412. 12 
a ee lbs. 45. 00 
Lead : 
ree lbs 374, 610. 00 
White, dry or ground in 
oil esq lbs 4, 354, 131. 50 
Red, dry or ground in 
Se schten ham lbs 1, 048, 713. 00 
Litharge, dry or ground 
in oil lbs 15, 767. 00 
Oil, linseed or flaxseed, 74 Ibs. 
to the gallon........ galls 38, 535. 30 
Castor-beans or seeds, 50 Ibs. 
to the bushel ... bush 30, 191. 00 
Castor-oil ............. galls 758. 19 
Upium, prepared for smok- 
Bs ccpcaneen ee 62. 774. 66 
Champagne, and all other 
qeteting wines, in bot 
tes : 
Containing each not more 
than 1 quart and more 
than 1 pint doz 127, 048. 15 
Containing each not more 
than 1 pint and more 
_ than } pint -- doz 128, 411. 97 
Containing 4 pint each or 
ae --. doz 
Collodion ° ee = 
Eth rs of all kinds . lbs 
Licorice, paste or in rolls bs. 1, 
Emery grains. ..........lts 487, 725. 00 
Em ore . tons 9, 619. &* 
Em uanufaectured, ground 
or pulverized lbs 853. 00 








Aniline dyes or colors 996, 25 


lbs 189, 






























commodities enumerated in House bill No. 31: 


Ss 
> > © 
~ 
£ 
* 
= 


| 


sumption during the fiseal year 1875. 3 2 al ou oS 
tte? a ve =x * P ir 
<2 oo Rate of duty in ill HE 
$s = force in 1875. eet on 
. Amount of ee 7 No. 31S. 
Value. duty. 5 z 
| a = 
| os 
1, 282, 773 12) 775,739 30; 581,884 20) 193, 855 10:28. sq. yd.| 60. 47/40c. per sq. yd. .| 45. 36 
and 35 p. c.* 
137 74 69 25 9 15 10 1017¢ re sq. yd.) 50. 28)35e. per sq. yd 42. 94 
and 35 p. ¢.* 
3, 705 81 1, 713 27) 1, 504 95 208 32 12c. ro sq. yd.| 46. 24/30c. per sq. yd. .| 40. 61 
and 35 p. ¢.* 
} . 
9, 787 0 7, 405 09) 3, 807 00 3, 598 09 25e. per sq. yd.) 75. 5620c. per sq. yd. .| 38.90 
} and 35 p. & 
| | 8e. per lb 
| | 
| | 55c. per case 
4, 233,325 24 846,664 99) 846,664 99........... 20 p. p 20,00) 18¢. per box. \| 20 00 
35« per box 
| 20 pc 5 
3, 555, 003 321, 777, 501 66) 1,185,001 11) 582, 500 55/50 p. c. 50 oo S S ~ es ; 
13, 788 50 5, 312 95| 1, 527 15 3, 725 806, 10, 20, and 30, 38.536c. per Ib.. 11. 0¢ 
p. ¢. 
70,327 00, 32,516 40 24,614 45 7,901 95.50 p. c. 50.00.35 p. ec. 35. 00 
| . . r 
1, 623 00 1, 124 00 430 95 693 05 $1 per cu. ft. and) 69.25 @¥c. per cu. ft 26. 55 
} 25 p. c. 
527, 628 00 354,336 26 149, 286 40 205,049 86 50c. e eu. ft.) 67. 1630e. per cu. ft 23. 66 
and 25 p. ¢. 
1,979 50 2,173 05 576 00 1, 597 0525 to 45c. persq 109. 78 10c. per sq. ft 29. 10 
| ft. and 30 p. « 
72, 329 00 36, 194 50 21,716 70 14, 477 8050 p. c........ 50. 00 30 p. c. 30. 00 
452, 387 85, 99, 528 89 66,352 60) 33,176 2910 and 20 p. c $l per ton..... 
and $1.50 per 
ton. ‘ 
90, 172 25 11, 484 24 7,656 17 3, 828 07 $1.50 per ton 12.73 $1 per ton..... &. 49 
104, 850 02 61, 389 83! 41, 908 71 19, 421 12 5c. i r gross| 58.55 70c. per gross 40. 00) 
and 30 p. ¢. 
101, 142 43, 49, 576 06 33,728 08 15, 847 98)10e. oe gross, 48.00 12c. per gross. .| 33.35 
| and 25 p. ¢. 
cece cewreens|seneesceeees | ccceccccccce|-cccce cocees/M0 PD C. 40. 00 35 p. c. 35. 00: 
| 
| 
$79, 154 39) $44, 606 76 29,781 72) $14,824 98.10c. per Ib. and) 56.35 12c. perlb.. 37. 62 
25 p. c 
217,878 64 103,239 04 77, 383 62 25,855 42 1c. per Ib. and) 47. 34 2c. perlb.. 85. 51 
| 30 and 35 p. ¢ 
3,179 00 2, 268 05 1, 632 25 635 80 50c. per gal. and) 71.34 Sc. per gal 1. 37 
} | 20 p. c. | 
83, 263 00 34, 021 82) 26, 412 12 7, 609 70 Se. per gal. and) 40. 86 $1 per gal 31. 72 
| 25 ’ 
| 25 p. @. 
223 68) 45 23 14c. per Ib..... le. per lb 0.14 
25, 659 00) 11, 238 30! 7, 492 20 3, 746 10)3c. per Ib ......| 43.79 2c. per Ib 29. 20 
295, 642 09, 130, 623 95 87, 082 63 43, 541 32.3c. per Ib...... 44. 182c. per lb ..... 9. 4 
73,131 63) 31, 461 39 20,974 26) 10,487 133c. per lb 43. 01 2c. per Ib 28. 67 
950 00 473 O1 315 34 157 67 3c. per lb...... 49. 75 2c. per ib 33.17 
21,070 14, 11, 560 59 9, 631 32 1, 929 27:30e. per gal 4. 87:25e. per gal 45. 71 
35, 899 00 18, 114 60 12, 076 40 6, 038 20.60c. per bush 50. 46 40e. per bush 33. 64 
941 11 758 19 530 73 227 46,81 per gal.. 80. 56 70c. per gal 56. 04 
662, 066 00} 376,647 93; 564,971 94)............ $6 per Ib...... 56.8989 per Ib ..... 85. 33 
1, 450,380 01; 762,288 #5) 1, 143, 433 33)..........-. #6 per doz......| 52.559 per doz.. 78. 8&3 
773, 224 24, 385,235 90; 577,853 85)........... $3 per doz.... 49. 82 $4.50 per doz 74. 73 
23, 267 00 12, 188 2° 18, 222 38)...... os $1.50 per doz 52. 16 $2.25 per doz 78. 24 
52 00 52 00 26 00 26 0031 per lb 100. 00.0c. per Ib......| 50, 00 
650 00 374 50 187 25 187 25,81 per lb ---.| 57. 62,50c. perlb......| 28. 81 
172,777 00 =121,549 14 66, 817 80 54, 731 34 0c. perlb.... 70. 34 Se. per Ib ..... 38. 67 
23, 345 00 9, 754 50 4, 8x77 25 4, 877 252c. per ib 41. 72 le. per lb 20. 89 
31, 972 00 5,771 94 2, 885 97 2, 885 97/86 per ton 18. 05 $3 per ton 9.0 
2,990 60 £58 53 lc. per Ib 28. 71 per Ib 14. 26 
5U7, 874 OO) 304,254 02 149, 14, Se. per lb. sud) 50. 8925 p. « 25. 00 
35 p. c 


3s 10 per cent. 


during eight months and three days. 





t Estimated one-third loss ef revenue. 
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20. 00 
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00 
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50. 00 
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43. 79 
44 
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56 


56. 89 
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00 


20. 00 
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30.00 
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40. 00 


25. 00 
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30. 00 
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150 


150 
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Statement of amount of duty collected during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, on commodities enumerated in House bill No. 3132, §-c.—Continued. 


Foreign merchandise entered into con 
sunfption during the fiscal year 1875 


x 


ae 


duties 
of de 


Rate of duty ce 
in force in 
1875. 


Propos« dl rate 
in bill H. R. 
| No. 3132. 


Commodities 


crease 


—- oe Amonnt of 
Quantity. Value. duty 


x 


Estimated 
Increase of duty. 


Percentage 


French green, Paris green, 
mineral blue, and Prussian 
blue — lbs 77, 549. 00 Ses 5, 574 2 : 2, 787 45,30 p.c 30. OO}15 p. 
Indian red lbs 646, 009. 00 2 
Logwood and other dye-wood 
extracts, &« . a : 12, 749 374 & }, 374 8010 p.c 
Ochers, not otherwise pro | 
vided for, dry lbs 3, 222. 415. 00 37 16, 412 &, 206 04'50c. per 100 Ibs 3. 27/25e. per 100 Iba | 21.6 3.27 50 
Ground in oil © Ibs 280, 517. 00 2, 355 4, 207 2, 2, 103 &#)/$1.50 per 100 Tbs! 34.05 . per 100 lbs 
Spanish brown . lbs. ./See Indian red) .....- one eas 25 p.c 25.0 |12) p. c --| 12.50). ......-.2..) 8 50. 00 
Umber — 513, 811. 00 g 2, 56 . x a 53 Svc. per 100 lbs 5. 91/25. per 100 Ibs | 22. 96 
Vandyke brown lbs 32, 468, Of 3, j 3 20. 00/10 p. c 10. 00 
Wood lake, Venetian red | 
vermilion, chrome-yellow 
Dutch pink, and paints and 
painters’ colors, &c., dry o1 
ground in oil, and moist i | 
water-colors, &c ~~ — : 2 90, 503 15 2, 8: 47, 796 32/25 p.c. and 35 p.c, 26. 52/124 p. c .¢ 26. 5s 
Potash 
Chromate and bichromate | 
of Ibs , 417 : 00 44,170 28, 356 § 15, 813 92)3 and 4 c. per Ib) 2 2 5. 46 24, 35. 08 
Chiorate of ucninneasel 55, 00 22, 673 7: , 336 11, 336 3e. per lb ; c. per lb } 14. 07) 50. 00 
Hydriodate, iodate, &c lbs 2.5 , 00 t g ». per lb $c. perlb .../ 12 24.14) 50. 00 
Acetate* ...... Ibs — . o ‘ ». perlb --o--|12$c. per Ib .. oee-| 50.00 
Prussiate, yellow lbs x . 32, ¢ 00 6,651 1: , : Se. per Ib 5c. per Ib 20. 60 
OS 9, 4: i, 00 945 . 2 70)10c. per lb..... 25c. per Ib 13. 92 
Quinine, salts of oz 4 q 2, Ov 1,001 7 0 67 8045 p. c 5. OO}15 p.c ........ 5. saieek s 
Saleratus and bicarbonate of | | | 
soda ... . .--lbs }, 853, 5 ( 86) 102, 803 51, ‘ 90) 1c. per Ib 36)}c. per 22 <a 44. 36 
Sal soda eoesee-DD8..| 27, 666, X ; 00; 69, 166 32) 34, i} | 4S 16,3c. per lb 2i\4c. per ; 9 peceseccons! Mae 
Soda-ash ; Ibs o2 6 2. 500 Ti 27, 231 6 615 & 213, 615 #4 4c. per lb Hise. pe | panne .-| 12 09) 50.00 
Caustic lbs 37, 669, 885. , 292 00) 565, 048 36 2, 58 9) 282,524 20)!4c. per lb 3) fc. per | 19. 39. 53) 50. 00 
Hyposulphate of, and all | | 
carbonates of . i ‘ . ’ > : 20. 
Vitriol, white, or sulphate of 


zinc...... Ibs 106 4 g 7 10:20 p. 20. 00/10 p. c 20.00 50.00 
OS onl lbs , 25 5, 657 00 3, 088 6 a < 1, 544 30\4c. per Ib 


St, 00 
28 < F 2b ‘ 25/25 p. C.......-..| 25. OL 124 p. c. 2.50)... 2 50. 00 


50. 00 


ob). 00 


50. 00 
50. 00 


53. 24 


50. 00 
00 66. 66 


50. 00 
SO. 00 


20.00 50.00 





50. 00 
! 


* Acetate potash, in dutiable and free. t Per cent. increase. 


FREE OF DUTY. FREE OF DUTY—Continued. 


Quantity, value, rate, and amount of duties received for the fiscal year | Quantity, value, rate, and amount of duties received for the fiscal year ended 
ended June 30, 1875. June 30, 1875. 


j 


of 


duty received 


Articles Articles. 


duty. 


Quantity. 


| 
| 
| 


| Present rate of 
|} Amount 


Quantity. 





Acetates of — Balsams | » 30 p.c...-. $6 90 
Ammonia ...... r Bets. p. Ib Barytes : | 
Raryta...... or seen pense oof SPORE ED feccvcsce Sulphate of (2,117,854 | 17,995 $c. p. Ib 10, 589 29 
CEP. cccce sce . 10 cts. p. 1b Nitrate of . pece 5, 881 00, 20 p. c.... 1,176 20 
lron cocubene . occ cess. | MOGNE Ded :1-00650-000 | BOSUWRE ° 30, 45 8, 009 20 p. c.... 1,601 #0 
Lead, brown sesces 3, 55 5 cts. p. Ib 92 | Benzoates...... cess | 30 p. c.... 

Lead, white jetted : s 10 cts. p. 1b 5 #0 | Black of bone, or ivory-drop black | 25 p.c 
Lime race secdes 3, 926 2 cts. pr.c 3, Bladders, manufactures of ....... a 30 p. c.... 
Magnesia peene senonn call , oe 50cts. p.1b 3 Books, in other than the English, | Not given | 25 p. c 
Potassa jin —_— - Wcts.p. Tb | ... | Greek, and Latin languages. separately. | 

5 25 cts. p. lb j | Borax, refined. lbs 2 5) 10cts. p. 1b 
Strontia : . 25 cts. p. lb Brimstone, in rolls or refined..cwt.. |...--..-.-.| $10 p. ton 
ZAMO 222 = on 2 cts. p.1b Brick 3, 277 57, Wp. c.. 

Acids | Fire-brick . | 50,325 42) 20 p.o.... 065 09 

Acetic, acetous,and pyroligneous— | | Roofing-tile 45, 359 20 p.c.....| 9,071 93 
Specific gravity 1.047, or j | Bulbous roots, not otherwise pro- | 
leas ..... .. lbs 5 cts. p. Ib vided for 60, 661 30 p. c.....| 18,198 51 
Specitic gravity of over | Calomel . 2 2, #17 20 p. c.....| 845 17 
1.047 atlas ..- Ibs 4 30 cts. p. Ib 5 | Camphor, refined ‘ 30, 236 | 5 cts. p- Ib.| 1,511 80 
Benzoic SS 2, 25 5, 671 10 p. c.....] Chloroform .. . Sip.lb ..| 27 00 
Carbolic liquid -_ lbs 58, O71. 27, 046 10 p.c... . 0 | Cobalt, oxide of... ‘ . 20p.c. ... 520 00 
Chromic vebswenante lbs : 22 15 p. ¢ 33 TED «tenuis shes cones tons. . k ) 125 p. c. ... , 412 80 
Citric -_ seeeeee lbs 30, 30, 438 l0cts.p.Ib.| 3, Copperas, green vitriol, or sulphate | 
Gallic ; 39 $1 p. Ib...) of iron... ee we , 475 : ” p. Ib.. 692 37 
Nitric . o ° . . ee: Copper ore, inclading matte. . Ibs. 3c. p.lb.. S01 42 
Sulpharic, faming, (Nordhansen) |..... — ees CS regulus of lbs. ‘ . 076 00) 4 ©. p. Ib... 500 72 
rannic Ibs ¢ #1 p. Ib | Crayons, of all kinds , 664 00) 30 p.c.... , 999 20 
lartaric lbs 56 i5ects.p.Ib | Dried pulp..... wa | 20 p. c.... 
llother, used for medicinal par Finishing powder 

poses or the fine arts. .. . h, 10& 2Wp.c 1, Fish skins 

Alum, patent alum, &« Ibs. . 6, 2, 516 60 cts. p. | 41, : Frankfort black, and Berlin, Chi- 

100 Ibs. nese, fig, and wash blue, dry... ... 

| | Glass, window, painted or stained, 

Sulphate of ae q * 20 p. ct... 2 imported by and for the use of | 
Carbonate of . Ibs ; 93, 815 20 p. c.....} 18, philosophical, educational, lite- | 
Sal ammonia or muriate of ..1bs 58, 324 00) 10 p. c.....| 5, 40 rary, scientific, or religious asso- | | 

Antimony, crude, and regulus ciations, and not for sale | 

of Ibs. . /1, 238, 82: , 360 00 10 p. c. & 12,175 64 Grease, all, not specified | 92,362 50) 10 . p. Ib. | 10,814 

10 less 10 | &Wp.c oo 
p. c Gum substitute or burntstarch,|bs. 616, 052 | 35, 085 00) 10 p.c.... 3, 608 

Asphaltum ‘ lbs 26,006 40 25 p. o.... 6,501 60 Hair, curled, used for beds or mat- j : 
Asafetida .... ——— , 982 00) 20 p. c.... 1,796 40 | tresses 58, 882 00! 30 p. c.....! 17, 664 


Ammonia 
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FREE OF DUTY—Continued. Estimated decrease of duty under the proposed tariff bill, No. 3132 
Decrease of duty from the actual receipts of the fiscal 
iantity, value, rate, and amount of duties received for the fiscal year ended year 1875...... ‘ $12, 182, 454 50 
June 30, 1875 | Add amount of duties not collected a uring eight months 


and three 
namely 















































days under the provisions, less 10% r cent., 


Cotton goods sina re el 702 315 31 
| Tron and steel ..... 5 





932 06 





































s & | Wool and woolens ............. 
Articles. = , = } ae oe iid Sit edad ihe wi cane'n iS wed qeueummes 
| S S | Copper eeececcacsesccescocesone 
g 2 = Other articles. bebe Hp WORE teHewudeeroreneres 
o > a ome 64, S07, O15 U0 
= ; ; aad, 3 Total decrease .......... 16, 400. 130 00 
Hair of hOGB <ciccscececs cccee sd _ 3,800 $57 00, 1 c. p. Ib. $38 00 | Increase of duties, estimated on the basis of imports of 1875 
Lemon juice........---------+- Se  ) 2 10 p. c aan | 1) SSC apa I $345, 757 44 
separately. Cigars and cigarettes ............ siete teineitectsl 44,122 11 
Magnesia: . , Leaf, unmanufactured, &c .. coe . 376, 979 88 
Carbonate of...........---.- Ibs 186, 106 00) 6c. p. Ib 11,1°6 36 Opium ver eet 188. 324 O1 
aleined ...--.-.----+-- lus 22, 201 2 00, 12 ¢. p. Ib 2,670 12 CI CRIN 6 oi 0cs cnenwacvas cocswes 79, 856 56 
Mi neral ind bituminous substances | scaaadlinitaeatatn — 1,535. 040 00 
in a crude state, not otherwise | a 
provide d for, except chromate of | Net decrease on basis of imports of 1875 14. 265. 090 00 
ie nekachanaviet .--| 18,891 17, 20p.c.....| 3,778 23 | ; ol . 
ete ae tncac.cubteanvcedlesednvhoccotledsce eae 10) i By the bill as originally introduced, it will be found that the duties 
Oil upon luxuries of life, upon which, by every principle of common sense 
Cod-liver, crude.........-- gals..| 14, 027 00 20 p. c... 1,546 80 | and human justice taxation should fall as the most fitted for this 
rs - seers ee hee 11 ee 960 36) 40p.c.....| 6,784 14) necessary intliction, were, with one exception, invariably lightened. 
Blanc fixe, enameled white, satin- On the items of dress and piece silks, ribbons, and velvets it w as pro- 
white, lime-white, and all com- | posed to reduce the duty from 66 to 40 per cent.—a decrease in the 
binations of barytes with acids ‘ | revenue upon those items alone, and to that extent a direct loss to 
72 ~e q . 37 &. | . . . . 
sadlhoeseg: Siege eben aah ey Ibs oe, 728 4, 899 00) 3c. p. Ib. 4,371 &4 | the national revenues from a source the best fitted to supply it, of 
Carmine lake, dry or liquid. eeeee oben ssmanws eee B) LO oO mT itd 1 tint hich the bi 
Indigo extracts............. Ibs 446, 227 59,778 00 10 p.c.....| 5,977 80 | $2,594,411.32. True, as an understood compromise by which the billhas 
Reh GD so non cn cnaserssacdiaesocks pediitceash beet 20 p. ¢ been reported, they are here restor¢ a to prese nt rates, but still leaw 
Tron LiQuOr 2.2.00 cece cccceeeees|eceecescces Danaea wat 10 p. } ing the enormous deficiency in revenue above recorded. On the item 
LAMP MENER shen oe-erwessnncrvens-|ooowes eons oe an 20 p. ¢ -:- | of kid gloves there is a loss of over - $2,000,000, and the change from 
Paper SIZO. .... 0 cece ee - cece ence eens lsc eee ceeees 32 00 20 p.c 6 40 | a . a 1 S 
Se dee a i aa eee 2,016 90, 10 p.c 201 69 | an ad valorem toaspecifie duty works in a remarkable manner and to an 
Pitch 60 00 20 p. c 12 00 | absurd extent to the detriment of those only able to buy an inferior 
Plants nate. I : glove. Forexample, a glove costing $12 pet dozen has a duty imposed 
gi pa ge lt thereon of $4, making the total cost $16, or equal to a duty of 33} per 
flower-seeds, not otherwise pro- } ce nt. ; while one costing #24 per dozen with the added duty of $4, 
SEE Raa edw ect ia ticeeek <40* teens pended 73, 743 65, 20 p. c.....| 14, 748 73 making $28 per dozen, pays but a duty of 163 per cent.; a manifest 
Garden —— om S — | | injustice and discrimination in favor of the quality best able to pay 
agricultural and horticultura a ee ae . a : Mic cate Mia 
purposes, not otherwise pro- | the higherduty. And sO W ith othe r descriptions of the article. The 
ire ree ae Be 325, 465 54 20 p.c.....| 65,093 10 | Very thought that the first business measure proposed by a demo- 
Polishing powder of all desc iptions aes aes 10, 113 00 25 p. c 2, 528 25 | cratic House, in these troublous times, should be aimed at the ruin of 
Res 1 precipit ae bao show peaioresee coces|scecccences| BOD. O.....|-cereecee | domestic manufacturing is startling. 
Resins, gum, not otherwise pro- | and this metarall ied thiaerniall é the effseteat vlebeaal 
vided for ee ee eee RE ia 9 00 20 p. i 1 80 i m us natural y suggests 16 question oO 1e eTlects 0 protection. 
i Ee ee. Bane ae lbs 10, 334 648 80,20 p.c... 129 76 | Has it enlarged the sphere of home production and cheapened the price 
eS 6 avis kd dent owas tne niaeyonct . ...5e. p. Ib to the consumer? I affirm that it has done both. The figures I have 
Roman cement....------++--+++- ee free ca vedme 261, 741 16) 20 p. ¢ 22 | already referred to illustrate the one, and the following extract from 
Salta | the forthcoming annual report of the secretary of the American Iron 
RNR nnnscavechedeus:<tses Ibs 21, 593 le. p. Ib. 215 93 | and Steel Association are convincing evidences of the latter : 
, Glauber — 71, 593 , 2 } < p. lb. 357 97 | The price of domestic cottons, (heavy sheetings,) of the kind first made in this 
DANLOMINGE «2... 00+ - eee eeeees .--Ibs lol 474 00) $3 p. lb... 303 00 | country at Waltham, Massachusetts, was as follows for a seriesof years after pro- 
POM GOS «00 ne cee ee eee eeeeeee we teeleweeee --++-| 110,440 45, 10 p.c.... | 22,088 09 | tection was extended to its manufacture: 1416, 30 centsa yard ; 1819, 21 cents; 1226, 
Starch : 2 | 13 cents ; 1829, 84 cents; 1843,6, cents. English calicoes, madein Manchester, once 
of potatoes or corn ......... lbs 636, 029 22,120 0) 1e p. lb. & | 10,796 29 | sold in this country at from 25 to 40 cer a yard Che printing of American cali- 
a s 20 p. c | coes was not successful until after the passage of the tariff of 1#24, because not suf 
of any other material. ..... lbs 5, 953 485 35, 3cts p. lb 275 66 | fic iently protes ted From that year the prices by the package of Merrimac k prints, 
& Wp.c | equal to the best Manchester. have nged as follows: 1°25, 23cents per yard; 182) 
Strychnine salts of SD oz 1 5 00, $1 p. oz 1 00 | 164 cents; 1835, 16 cents; 18:0,12 cents ; 1*4 its; 1850, 92 cents; 1855, 9 cents 
Sulphur, tlowers of .......... lbs 39, 929 891 CO) $20 p. ton & 490 24 | 1875, 8cents. Domestic brown drillings were first made about 1828 and sold at 154 
ious ie 15 p. ce. | cents a yard by the package. In 1260 the price had fallen to 7} and 9 cents The 
EUW .cicsase sgtseees Wa eeeee lbs 49, 537 4, 414 50, Le. p. Ib 495 37 | domestic manufacture of fine lawns was introduced under the stimulus afforded 
d wnnin, (see Acid, tannic)... weeee cess leeeees oe $2 p. iM a | by the tariff of 1842, and they were first sold in 1847. Similar goods, imported from 
ar weet eee enneneee bbls 425. 50 2,501 35 20 > c 500 27 | England in 1846. were sold at from 28 to 30 cents joth foreign and American 
lartar emotic................-lbe 1, 776 682 00) 15 cts. p “Ib 266 40 | lawns were sold in 1847 at from 12 to 15 cents American lawns subsequently sold 
| as low as 9 cents a yard, and foreign lawns were driven from the market 
Provided, That alcohol, to be ex- | The history of a celebrated manufactory of saws in this country presents a strik 
clusively used for the manufacture ing example of the cheapening effect protective duties. During the revolation 
of ethers chloroforms, and the veg- | ary war, and for many years afterward, saws were not made here. All our saws 
etable alkaloids, made free of duty came from abroad, and we paid for them just what foreigners were pleased to charge 
by this act may be withdraw n from us. In 1240 an American mechanic, Henry Disston, commenced the manufacture 
be nd free of the specific internal. of saws in Philadelphia in a small way At that fime English saws, with the name 
revenue tax per gallon in quanti | of the maker marked upon them, sold in our markets at prices ranging from $15.75 
ties not exceeding one thousand | to$i%adozen. Mr. Disston was obliged to sell his saws for less money, as his geods 
gallons at any one time, under such | were unknown, while the English saws had a reputation ; butafterthe Disston ..w 
rules, regulations, and bonds as the | became known and its reputation was established, the Englishsaws were gradually 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- | driven out of our markets and prices were stilt further reduced to consumers In 
acribe. | 1876 Henry Disston & Sons are sending saws to England, warranted equal to the best 
— | saws made in that country, and selling them at $10.50 a dozen, fully 50 per cent. less 
Seouerlecoscecoccecsisacsececccesleseeceoesese 434,170 80 | than the price Englishmen charged us in 1840. When Mr. Diaston commenced busi 
snetinds a iM ness, inferior saws of foreign manufacture were sold in this country at $4.50 a 
ee } dozen, and he coald not make a saw f ss than $7 a dozen; but now Henry Disston 
RECAPITULATION. | & Sons ship common saws to South rica at $4.50. The exports of their goods 
aa . in 1875 amounted to fally 2100.000 But for protection, Henry Disston and his sons 
~ | never would have been in a position to compete successfully in this country with 
Average ad valorem ~ foreign maker's of saws; they never would have been able to find a market in other 
rate of duty. a | lands in one year for one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of their products; this 
Kk country never would have had as cheap saws as are now supplied to it; and all the 
benefits resulting from the employment of the labor of the country in the manu 
| Duties re- | facture of saws never would have had an existence. 
| rnc oo Proposed Before axes were made in this country, except by country blacksmiths, English 
} 1875 bill. | axes cost our farmers and others from $2 to $4each. By the tariff of 1223 a pro 
. | | tective duty of 35 per cent. was levied upon imported axes. Under this protection 
a eee - - | the Collins Company, of Hartford, introduced labor-saving machinery ch « 
Cotton, manufactures of..................... 37. 33 30. 69 17.9 wae b' wa = invented eatee ted al nd co matruc th by themselves. In 1836 forei n and 
Tron and other metals, and manufactures of 36. 26 24 11 33. 51 a Sa prs - hic - ‘ew . fo = dina ae atti ae hae “~ eae ge ~ rs 
Wool, and woolen manufactures 55. 86 40. 99 26.62 | theenti “ th a =k o ee oe Wnam tas ae So > 
Averace percentage of decrease on dutiable re entire market tothe American manufacturers. Then home riva ind imp dl 
articles e } s methods continued the decline in prices. Axes were selling in 1-38 at #13 to $15.25 
eee eee et ee eee wees ‘wt — 





meen ninedlineiiagtns ; | 1849, at$s 


per dozen ; 


in 1540, at $13 to $14; in 1#43, at $11 to $12; in 1245, at 810.50 to $11; in 
to $10. In 1876 the price of the best American axes in the market is $9.50 
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per dozen in currency, and the country exports large quantities to foreign markets 
English writers admit the superior excellence of American axes. 


I append hereto a table showing the manufactures of silk in 1850, 
both in the United States an@the following States separately. 


mctencinetitensttesempes — 


Notwithstanding the drawbacks of civil war, an examination 
the year ending December 31, 1874, shows an increase of 32,000 
this industry alone, and this in the face of an unusually dk 
condition of commercial affairs to an extent rarely equated: 


if 
Can 


Pressed 


Statement showing the manufactures of silk in 1360. 


Materials 


Other materials. 
All materials 


Chemicals 


Dollars 


The United States Mb ( 22 853, 796 


7, 817, 559 1, 026, 422 3. 224, 264 370, 031 127, 590 ; ‘ , oe 12 


Products. 


goods, 


r 


Machine-silk. 
All other products. 


Spool-sil 
Silk thread. 


Silk 


All products. 


Yards Yards. Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Dollers. Dollars 
2, 210, 662 


Connecticut a : 75 ‘ > 674 407, 727 2, 049, S34 636, 222 447, 664 145, 702 36, 790 3, 314. 845 


Massachusetts —_ 101, 650 pew 5, SOO 23, 900 937, 000 
New Hampshire ...... ° 2, 000 eee 14, 350 


Now Jersey bashed 259,727 | 2 3,200 | 90,555 | 2.678161 | 352, 16 294,600 | 55,529 13,400 
PCIE scm conkne sa ..| 111,843} .. ie 24,805 | 1,211, 3s 
Pennsylvania - ane 32, 429 26 i 36, 700 306, 664 919, 024 


Vermont 2° > . 1, 000 bee 200 145 


I also append the following table exhibiting the details of this in- | $ 


dustry for the year 1874, which shows its wonderful growth, and 
gives unanswerable promise of its future: 


Value of products classified by articles manufactured in the year ending 
December 31, 1874. 


; Pounds. | Value. 


Org ranzine - eoeeee oerereeee 375, 659 | | #2, 911, 055 | 
Spun silk sa siaeisith enacts tocpvneas eater tne « ann 


Fringe silk pei nn dtens'inconesevens : 18, 845 | 109, 270 
Floss silk —— 6, 300 43, 000 
Sewing silk duit aed &2, 857 | 917, 809 
Machine twist aah 4, 848, 839 


peuatiee non egegnesnbeuh saneen eneesnine _— 
Millinery and necktie silks | 1, 163, 961 


Handkerchiefs 313, 516 


Foulards 500, 000 


Kibbons Witadebbeabouee eine | 2, 776, 836 
Braids and bindings. ......... 308, 790 


! aces — ieeduee wis 

ils and veiling cenéieeiricius 33, 26 | 
Military trimmings aalioull cain se 68, 000 
Upholstery trimmings...... aes 340, 000 
Ladics’ dress trimmings y 3, 444, 700 | 


103, 000 | 


160, 000 #2, 800 62, $00 Suk 1 402 
ae Bisons | weit mace Se 2° 


25, 000 


Soo 

55 
2, 000 77, 500 peeks 1,826 073 
. LOO 5, SOO . 19, 600 1, 053, 000 1, 63z, 400 


Je0 


3, 992, 064 


$14,037,998.14. The original bill proposed, and the amendments to the 
bill before the House which I understand are be offered, will pro- 
pose, to reduce this duty to the sum of $3,733,109 on the same amount 
of imports—about one-fourth the present sum realized, or a reduc- 
tion of nearly 75 per cent. The manufacture of silk, it will be per- 
| ceived, is a new and growing industry in our country, and needs and 
is justly entitled to a full measure of protection. Under that hith- 
erto accorded it has thriven apace. Why lessen it? Why strike the 
tax from the overflowing plenty of the rich to visit.it upon the very 
sustenance of the poor? 

Now, when suffering under the nervous reactionary prostration of 
war, a fluctuating currency, the shrinking timidity of capital, 33} per 
cent. of duty is struck from the work of the competing millions of 
Eurepean labor, grooved down into a life systematized to the more 
imperious domination of capital over labor, and worked with a!! 
the ceaseless activity of machinery. The same remarks are appli- 
cable to the manufacture of cotton and wool. Under the beueticent 
providence of God, this vast area of territory, which seems to have 
been especially marked out for the home of the oppressed peoples of 
all the earth, is prolific in the abundance of its productions. Under 
the legislation of the past, the manufacturing capacity of the country 
| has increased from $115,681,774, in 1860, to $177,489,739 in 1870 in 
| goods of cotton composition, while those of wool have risen in value 
at the enormous rate of from $61,895,217 to $155,405,358 in the same 


ies years. ) bles exhibiting the particulars of thi 
Total value of products January 1 to December 31, | 20, O82, 482 | series of years. I append tables ' I F 


| 


| Pounds. Poona | Value. 
| 
| 


| 
Reeled silks consumed | 897,946 | $8, 229, 973 | 
Spun silks consumed | 140, 000 800, 000 
Total silk threads. .... | 1,037,946 | 9, 629, 973 | 9, 629, 973 
Consumed in sewings and tw ist 497, 142 5, 766, 648 | 


Consumed in weaving 540, 804 3, 863, 335 | 10, 452, 509 


It has been the policy y of. ne early all. of our tariff bills beustndane, and 
a wise and beneticent policy, as the most superficial review of the 
facts and figures will show, to levy high duties on what are termed 


the luxuries of life. And, in. this connection, it may be remarked | 
that a high duty, increasing the cost and repressing the ability to | 
yield to the temptation of a luxurious living, in my opinion, has a | 
strong reactionary moral influence over the habits and character of a | 
people. It tends to frugality in life. By a system of social polity, | 
those on a higher plane, who cannot afford to indulge in excessive | 


expenses of living, cast, by their example,a healthful social glow over 
the lives of those around them. It is easy and natural to follow in the 
walk of those who excel us in the so-called favorable circumstances 
of life. If they are necessitated to avoid overindulgence, it is a 
strong support to us. So, too, many have deemed a high rate of duty 
upon articles of this description of vast benefit to the wealth of ana- 
tion. Every dollar of luxurious value brought into the country from 
abroad must be paid for in the sweat of domestic labor and production ; 
henee the fewer in number and value the articles of foreign manu- 
facture imported not necessary to the benefit and comfort of the home 
purchaser, the less the country is drained to pay for the same. 

Under the present tariff the value of silks and the manufactures 
thereof imported, including braids, laces, fringes, galloons, dress and 
piece goods, ribbons, velvets, and all other manufactures,of silk, 
amounted to $24,516,415.60, and the amount of duty collected was 


wonderful development. 


Statement showing the manufactures of cotton and woolen goods in 1860. 


Manufactures. ‘| Quantity. Value. 


Cotton goods : | 
sheetings, shirtings, printing cloths, &c yds..| 1, 148, 252, 406 
varn and thread 47, 241, 603 { $115, 681, 774 
bats, wicking, and wadding 12, 967, 956 | 

Woolen goods : 
cloth oe 124, £97, R62 

6, 401, 206 
, 616, 400 | 

blankets i 296, 874 } 


61, 895, 217 


Statement showing the manufactures of cotton goods in 1870. 


| Quantity or 
value. 


Cotton goods. 





Materials: ee 
cotton pe 398, 308, 257 
cotton-yarn ‘ 6, 222, 189 
cotton-waste ne 3, 234. 20 2 
mill supplies $10, 910, 67 
all materials $111, 736, 9 36 

Products : * f 
sheetings, shirtings, and twilled goods 3 478, 204, 513 
lawns and fine muslins yds. . 34, 533, 462 
print, cloth yds. .| 489, 250, 033 
yarn, not woven ” 30, 301, 087 
spool thread 8... 11, 560, 241 
warp yds... 73, O18, 045 
vote wicking, and wadding 3. . 11, _ 127 
table-cloths, quilts, and counterpanes 
seamless bags wt Doar 
. ge, line we b7, 4c 
cordage, lines, and twines & oF es 





a 
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Statement showing the manufactures of cotton goods in 1870.—Continued. 


oT 


Cotton goods: Quantity or 


value. 


as compared with 1873, from the depression following the crisis of the 
latter year. And yet this is the chosen time to strike the reckless 
blow proposed in this bill. Herewith is also appended a table exhib- 
iting the production of railroad iron jn the United States from 1854 
to 1872, inclusive, in tons of 2,000 pounds each : 



























































Tons. Years. Tona. 
Predgcte—Centianet. tbe 908. 088 ST TI a cacesinahndeietertabnendiie 356, 292 
t read REET EEO E EERO Oe *- UO, 138, 674 ee, ee eee eee < T7128 
ginghams and checks. ........-..-.--- yds.. 39, 275, 244 180, 018 : £30 108 
cotten-waste.--- sore ashi dalaeehin. Wi end Sihihetp se tndiatle- ns incdnst _ ; * = = 161. 918 a4 
tape and we’ ----lbs.. 84, 163. 712 593. 586 
oaaulens bags... s puneUese Oreses ceeeesooos gheccescesevnceces Tbs.. 405, 585 eS 454 oon 
cassimeres, cottonades, and jeans............---..----+- yds.. 13, 940, 895 205. 038 775, 000 
other products. ..... odatebwades sooses nnosececepagecssencces A be..| 10, 811, 028 169, 818 on 
ee . NF vcs cer. cosecanveses susccc 890, O77 
All products, 349,314,592 pounds, $177,489,7399. | BOWS n ew nnn nee n wwe nnnennnenennnn BUS, TOD | ISTE .ccrcccccccesvesccs ccccees 729, 413 










335, 369 | 1875..... ° 

Here it will be seen that, under the fostering influence of protection, 
there has been an advance in production of nearly 800 percent. in eight- 
een years. But, sir, let us turn, if we would obtain a correct idea of 
the magnitude of this branch of industry, to the official figures. We 
find that in 1870 the manufacture of iron amounted, in the value of 


Statement showing the manufactures of woolen goods in 1870. 
—__-eessseneninennteieaiaaseatiediaaiiadamceaniemnaivioeadeibiatcimncaape Repti iietiamitcinici 


, Quantity or 
Woolen goods. valne. 


















































































aterials: : 3 346,952, 65 ivide ; 8: 

M os ees ae a See. + a 17, 571, 929 products, to the large sum of $346,952,694, divided as follows 
GhOdAY. ....cccceecsececceses do.. 19, 372, 062 Manufactures of iron in 1870. 
warp cotton. -- -- 1, 312, 560 (From the census reports. } 
warp....---. saceeceeceeeee . “ Ne i intlisdetnadshichsntesseksdokimnieinineertiudcodivek esas $69, 640, 498 
wool, domestic ......-.-.---++- 154, 767, 095 | Tron, castings, (not specified) ..................-...- 76, 453, 353 
wool, foreign........-----+ eee 17, 311, £24 | Tron, stoves, heaters, and hollow ware 23, 389, 665 
yarn, coties- tececcceces esecees > a oe Iron, boemas saconespuaseeeceeesneesareneeeerencensensencencenses os .. 17,647,054 
VAIN, WOOLEN ..~.. -o---sverees cnceeecccc-sereccsencrensecens ** 2, 979, Iron, forged and rolled .............--.--..++..-.+.- 128, 062, 627 
chemicals and dye-stufls .......2..---+-++eee0e eeeeeeeeenee sees: $5, 833, 346 | Tron, anchors and cable chains.............-..-+-c00e0eececeeeceeesees 634, 200 
all other materials $5, 670, 250 | Tron, bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets............. 7,191, 151 
all materials ...... $96, 432, 601 | Tron, nails and spikes, cut and wrought 24, 823, 996 

Products : Iron, pipe, wrought 7, 369, 194 
DOD... cteeseunennuign a guendeenes we. : 2, 000, 439 Iron, railing, wrought. .... 1, 268, 756 
blanketa, horse .... .....-.. cecceccceccce Scccccccccccescocs D.. 58,552 | Iron, ship-building and marine engines 472, 000 
ware =. Sake scons See tnnenrosainceesdovron, Wl 73. . a = = aa i 
cloth, cassimeres, and doeskins..........+----++++++--000+-- do.. , G12 WOE ciguececctiscoces dens ibaiiasinteddcaragneans wepunade un’ 346, 952, 69 
cloth, felted ............. c -do..| 1, 941, 865 sees a 
cloths, negro . --do..| 1, 932, 382 And how do we find protection work here? Let us see. Three 
cottonaile .....-... - flo . 75, 000 | years ago, or before the present tariff went into operation, Sheffield, 
GUUGTEIED oc cvcecocecoccccncnccoceses coccccesccoccccccecceen: No. . 226, 744 


England, exported to the United States cutlery and steel to the 


58, 965, 286 o oe . 
75, 000 amount of £1,700,000. In 1875 this amount had shrunk to the sum 
21,460 | of £690,000. If, now, we turn to our domestic exports, we will find 
24, 489,985 | that in former years we exported neither iron nor steel to Great 


1a or Britain in any appreciable quantities or to any considerable extent. 

663, 767 | But, in 1875, the value of iron and the domestic manufactures thereof 
exported to Great Britain reached the sum of $11,002,892, and during 
the same year the value of steel and the manufactures thereof ex- 
ported to the same country reached the sum of $7,232,686. Indeed, 
the results of protection are admirably exhibited in this branch of 
industry which has thereby been brought to a perfection which now 
enables us to compete with the first markets of the world. The New 
York Herald of April 5, of this year, contained the following in its 
foreign news: 






















pee 












2, 312, 761 
280, 000 
$1, 217, 200 





Lonpox, April 4, 1876. 

The American consul at Sheffield has furnished the Liverpool Courier official 
statistics of the local trade with the United States for the quarter ending March 
31, 1876, showing a total of $585,000, against $2,275,000 for the first quarter of 1873. 

LIKELY TO COME OVER. 

The Liverpoo! Courier says it is rumored that a great Sheffield concern is about 
to transfer its plant to the United States. 

Can we have an illustration more unanswerable ? 

Now, sir, in addition to the decrease of $2 per ton on pig-iron, 
the proposition goes further and includes not only the raw material, 
but a reduction of from 25 to 40 per cent. on the manufactured 
article. This will cause a loss of nearly two millions of dollars in 
revenue from this one item alone. 

As a practical illustration and fair sample of the manner in which 
this bill has been put together, how little attention seems to have 
been paid to any interest or welfare but that of other nations, I de- 
sire the Clerk may real the memorial I send to his desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A memorial tothe Committee of Ways and Means on the subject of duty on wire-rope. 


Sir: The capital now invested in wire-rope works in the United States amounts 
to about $3,000,000, the manufactories being located in the eastern, western, and 
Pacific States. The firms now engaged in this business invested their ca ital and 
commenced at a time when there was but little demand for wire-rope, and the use 
of the article was mainly developed by the manufacturers themselves. Not less 























7 This has only been accomplished by the development of labor, 
brought about by the investment of capital seeking thus, as it ever does, 
new and enlarged channels of profit. Remove your duties, and cap- 
ital, —— no longer the attractive lure of gain, departs therewith; 
labor is left not only unemployed, but is losing, by an inverse ratio, 
that great quality of its worth, the smoothness, finish, and adapta- 
bility which come from the improvement of time and action. And 
yet, by the strange reasoning of this bill, all of this development is 
wrong and suicidal, and a blow is to be struck at the source of it to 
the extent Of a reduction of over $1,700,000 on cotton manufactures 
alone. Again, sir, in iron, another blow is aimed at the industries and 
industrial classes of the country, and with nearly all of the furnaces 
out of blast, a reduction in duty is proposed of nearly 30 per cent., or 
$2 per ton. I beg to call attention to the following statement, show- 
ing the rates of duties upon the following descriptions of iron under 
the several tariff acts from July 4, 1819, to March 3, 1875: [See next 























page.) 
in addition to this statement, and to be compared and studied with 








. it j . ‘ : og than seven-eighths of all the wire-rope in this country is made of imported iron 
; it, is the following statement showing the roduction of pig-tron of and wire, or which there isa duty. It is manifest that ander the most favorable 
/ all kinds in the United States from 1854 to 1875, inclusive, in tons of | circumstances the cost to the American manufacturer must be at least as much 
; 2,000 pounds each : more than the foreign as the value of transportation of the raw material; that 





the existing legislation, which imposes a duty on the raw material and admits free 
the manufactured article, is hostile to home interests, discriminating without rea- 
son in favor of foreign manufacturers. The cost of a home manufacturer is in- 
creased, in addition to the transportation, the amount of the impost. 

The reason that American wire-rope manufacturers were enabled to do business 
and extend their works was that the trade was not of sufficient importance and 
magnitude to warrant foreign manufacturers in using any exertion to make sales 
in this country. This, however, is now changed, as the wire-rope trade has as- 
sumed considerable importance, and importers are using every exertion to take the 
trade which has wholly been built up by Americans, who now have their capital 
invested, which will be lost unless some relief is afforded. It would seem but 
equitable and just that a duty should be imposed on the manufactured rope; it 
now pays no duty, except as wire. 

For comparison below are mentioned a few articles, with the duty on the raw 
material, as also the duty on the manufactured article. Each of these articles re- 
quires about the same amount of labor between the raw material and the finished 
product as wire-rope does : 


Tons. 

















tN genpeengetoggenetye: veces 2, 689, 413 
1, 135, 497 | 1875, (estimated) ............. 2, 068, 696 
Thus it will be seen there has been an increase of nearly 400 per 
cent. in the product of pig-iron of all kinds from 1854 up to 1873, 
while the estimated loss for the year 1875 reaches nearly 800,000 tons, 
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Duty on raw material. 
Hemp and manila, $25 per ton. 
Hemp and manila, $25 per ton. 


On manufactured article. 
Tarred cordage, 3 cents per pound. 
Untarred cordage, 2} to 34 cents per 
pound. 
Chain, less than } inch, 2} to 34 cents per 
pound. 
Wood-screws, 8 cents to 11 cents per 


From the foregoing it appears that the general rule is that where the raw mate. 
rial is taxed a much heavier impost is levied on the manufactured article, and yet 
by the existing legislation in reference to this matter the rule is reversed. 6 
therefore respectfully request the attention of your committee to this subject, and 
suggest that there be imposed on wire-rope, (both round and flat,) wire-cables, and 
wire-strands a duty in addition to that imposed on the wire of which they are 


made. 
Respectfully submitted by JOHN A. ROEBLING SONS’ CO., 
HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO., &. 
Hon. W. R. Morrison, Chairman. . 


Iron rods for chain, 14 cents per pound. 
Wood-screws, 2 cents per pound and 15 
per cent. and 34 cents and 15 per cent. | pound. 
Iron for bolts, 1, and 14 cents per pound. | Bolts, 24 cents per pound. 
Wire covered with silk, cotton, &c., 5 cents per pound over wire duty. 


Statement showing the rates of duties upon the following descriptions of iron under the several tariff acts from July 4, 1789, to March 3, 1875, 


Iron, more advanced than pig, and described as— 


J 


Pig-iron classified 
as— 


ess than 7 in. wide, 


1 
diameter, and squares less 


| 
} 
| 


2 in. thick, and not under 


flats 


Under the act of— 


——_—_;——_— 


, comprising 


value under $50 per ton. 
value over $50 per ton. 


} not over 2in. 
over 4 in. in diameter, and squares not under $1 
hammered 
rounds less than 4 or more than 4 in. in 


than 4 or more than 4 in. square. 





over 2 in. thick, and rounds not under} nor over 2in. diameter, and 


squares not under 3 nor over 2 in. square.* 
1 nor over 6 in. wide, rounds under 3 nor over 2 in. diameter, and 


squares less than 3 nor more than 2 in. square.* 
Bars or bolts, not manufactured in whole or part by rolling 


In bars, blooms, bolts, loops, rods, slabs, or other form. 
Bars, including flats under 1 and not over 6 in. wide, not under j nor 
Rolled or hammered, not otherwise provided for. 


Bars, including flats under 3 and not over 





For railroads and inclined planes. 


| Bars and flats, not less than 1 nor more than 7in. wide, 3 to 2 in. thick, 
| Round, or square, or braziers’ rods 3-16 to of 10-16 in. diameter. 


| Bars and flats, not less than 1 nor more than 7 in. wide, j to 2in.t 


An unenumerated article. 
| Rolled or hammered for band-iron. 








+ 
Rolled or hammered 
Tin. wide, not un 
Bars, rollered or 
¢ | 


July 4, 1789 
August 10, 1790 
March 2 and 3, 179) 
May 2, 1792 X* 
June 5 and 7, 1794... 
January 29, 1795 
March 3, 1797 
July 8, 1797 
May 13, 1800 .. 
Mar. 26 and 27, 1204 
March 3, 1807 
March 4, 1+08 
July 1, 1812 ; 
February 25, 1813 
July 29, 1813 
March 3, 1815 
February 5, 1816 . 
April 27, 1816 
April 20, Lele 
March 3, 1819 ...... 
May 22, 1824 - 
February 11, 1825... 
May 19, 1828 ....... 
May 24, 1828 
May 20, 
May 29, 
July 13, 
July 14, 
Under operation act 
March 2, 1833— 
July 4, 1836 
Sept 11, le4l 
as in force June 30, 
1842 suvas 
August 30, 1842 .... 
July 30, 1846 ...... 
March 3, 1857. . 
March 2, 1861 
Aug. 5, 1861; Dec. 24, 
1861 ; 
July 14, 1862; Mar.3, 
1863 
June 30,1864; Mar. 3, 


S— 


FREESE 





S2.9.>.9 





ewt. 45 c. 

ewt. 75 c. 

ewt. 75 c.jcwt. 1 

. |Ib.3 ¢| owt. 90 c.lowt. 1 
-.{Ib.3 cc} owt. 90 c. 
Ib. 1 ¢.\ton 

j Tb. 1 c.\ton 
. 62} ©. Ib. 1 ¢ |ton 
owt. 62)¢.)..... } Sean Tb. 1 ./ton 
jewt. 50 ©.) .... . 3c Ib3 c| ewt. 90 c. ton 
owt. 50 o.|..... “ Ib.3 ¢| ewt. 90 c./ton 


rt.50 © 
G24c 
62h 


e 
= 
a 
- 


SSsHss 


1b.3 ¢ 
1b.3 ¢ 





ewt. 90 o-jten : 
cwt. 90 c.\ton 


ogee eres ee 


lb.3 c| ewt. 90 c./ton 
1b.24c| = ton $17\ton 
ton $12 
ton 12 
ton 13 50 











17 00\$18 00/$20 00)......... ove) evocseccsdsces 


1865; Mar. 16, 1866 
May 16, 1866; June 
1, 1866 . 
July @, 1866; Mar. 2 
and 22, 1867 ‘ 
Mar. 25, 26, 29, 1867; 
Feb. 3, 1868 ...... 
July 2, 1868 ; Feb.19, 
24,1809 ........ 
July 14, Dee. 22, 1870 
June 6, 1872 ....... 
March 3, 1575 


* Under the act of June 30, 1864, 
tTo March 3, 1865, then 70 cents. 





Ib. 1 
b. 9-10 
peseieprstenes-eeserl> +----[lb. 1 = 14 «c.or*| Ib. 13 


c. or*|Ib. 14 
c. or *\Ib. 14 
c. or*\Ib. 14 
c. or *\Ib. 14 


o.or* Ib. 1 
ce. or *\Ib. 1 


c. or *| Ib. 13 
©. or*| Ib. 13 
c. or *| Ib. 13 
c. or *| Ib. 13 


¢c. or *| Ib. 1 
ec. or*| Ib. 1 


c. or* Ib. 0125 c.6r*) Ib. G1185 ©.) .....-|.ccce-e- 


and subsequent acts, it is provided that certain descriptions of iron shall pay not less than 35 per cent. 


100 Ibs. 60c.t 
100 lbs. 70 c. 
100 Ibs. 70 c. 
100 Ibs. 70 o. 
100 Ibs. 70 c. 
100 Ibs. 70 . 


100 lbs. 63 c. 
100 Ibs. 70 c. 
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Mr. FREEMAN. And yet this industry has pleaded in vain. 

So, too, in the question of drugs and chemicals, What more impor- 
tant to the self-sustaining welfare of a nation than the ability to pro- 
vide, in the hour of trial and need, these vital elements of strength ? 
I desire to have read extracts from the letter of a highly intelligent 
gentleman, who kuews whereof he writes, and which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk for that purpose. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

532 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
April 11, 1876. 

Dear Siz: Lam sure that you do not need any urging to oppose the Morrison 
tariff with its free list. This is composed almost entirely of drugs and chemicals, 
yerhaps more largely represented in Philadelphia than in any other city of the 

Tnited States. The passage of the Morrison bill would be simply absolute de- 
struction to this industry, thus costing this city an enormous capital and the prof- 
itable labor of thousands of workingmen, only to give an additional market to for- 
eign producers and fresh profits to their agents and the speculators in New York, 
who alone have devised this tariff and are urging its passage through the commit- 
tee and Congress. Leave American chemicals where they now are, subject to a 
duty only large enough to discriminate in favor of American wages against those 
of foreign countries. It is of enormous importance that we should maintain our 
independent supply of drugs, and capital has for fifty years been devoted to the 
chemical industry, until now $50,000,000 depend 7 the skill and science of our 
manufacturers. Their productions equal those of any part of the world, and cost 
the consumer little more, while giving a guarantee of purity far greater than that of 
foreign chemicals sent here to get rid of them in home markets. All this is to be 
destroyed by the proposed free list, and only for the benefit of foreign producers liv- 
ing in countries that actually forbid or deny the introduction of American chem- 
icals. The difference of profit will always inure to the speculators in New York, 
while the consamer will never know what he is getting nor how much it will cost. | 

Yours truly, f 
J. G. ROSENGARTEN. 
Hon. CHAPMAN FREEMAN, M. C. 


Mr. FREEMAN. In this connection, and most forcibly illustrating 
the absolute insanity of such action upon this subject as is proposed 
in this bill, I desire an editorial from the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin of April 10, 1876, which I send to the Clerk’s desk, may be read. 
There are doubtless many on this floor who can appreciate its truth from 
sad experience, 

The Clerk read as follows : 


One of the articles that have been placed upon the free list in the tariff bill con- 
stracted by the Ways and Means Committee in Congress is sulphate of quinine. 
This important drug is manufactured by only three firms in this country, two 
of them having their establishments in Philadelphia. Against the proposed ex- 
tinction of the present duty of 20 per cent. the manufacturers have protested, 
and this protest has provoked from the free-trade journals, the Chicago Tribune 
especially, strong expressions of indignation that the ‘“ monopolists” should dare 
to ask for the continuance of a duty upon “an article which is indispensable to the 
sick.” The Tribune asserts that the petitioners are “interested in maintaining 
high prices; that the people will be largely the gainers by withdrawal of the duty; 
that it is a case of forty millions of Americans against three tirms; and that, while 
the latter are demanding that the Government shall maintain a duty which will 
enable them to get more for the commodity than it is worth, the former are yearn- 
ing to be permitted to obtain the drug for precisely its real value. 

That this agitation and misrepresentation are simply a part of the free-traders’ 
scheme for breaking down the whole system of protection to American industry is | 
easily discernible. It can be shown in the clearest manner that the statements | 
made in that behalf are unworthy of confidence, whether they are offered as facts | 
or as theories. The proposition that American manufacturers use the advantage 
given to them by the tariff to maintain their prices far above foreign rates is proved 
to be false by a single fact. In 1871, when the duty upon quinine was 45 per cent., | 
an ounce of English quinine cost to import $3.03 an ounce. During that year the 
best American quinine, which is equal in quality to the finest made anywhere, was 
sold at prices ranging from 82.30 to $2.50. The American makers, instead of tak- 
ing advantage of the high price of the English article and raising their rates, main- 
tained the latter at such tigures as to afford them a reasonable profit. English 
quinine now is much lower than that made here, but the reason for this extreme 
and unusual temporary decline is to be found rather in the extraordinary depres- 
sion of business than in any other cause. The free-traders complain that the pro- 
tective system produces extortion when protected quinine sells for $2.20 currency, 
the present price, but they do not explain why free British quinine was not extor- 
tionate when it demanded §2.75 currency in England in 1473. The fact is that 
American quinine sells now, and has frequently sold in the past, for rates very 
much lower than those that have prevailed in Europe. . : 

This undeniable truth knocks the foremost argument of the free-traders to pieces; | 
but there is very much more to be said upon the protective side of the subject. | 
The duty is the only barrier that shuts out competition upon the cut-throat princi- 
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| moval of the Amer‘can duty. I 
| from imported quinine; the people would have to pay more for it snd there would 
| be absolutely no gain of any kind toan American citizen from a change which is 


| tainty! 


employed 


ple. While it remains, the American manufacturer can conduct his business and 
regulate his prices upon fair principles. If the duty were removed, nobody who 
has any knowledge of the methods of the British free-traders doubts that they 
would sink millions in the effort to destroy our home manufacture utterly. And 
when that is achieved and the Englishman becomes the monopolist instead of the 
American, who is so foolish as to believe that the latter will not use his supreme 
control of the market for the purpose of demanding fancy prices?) And what will 
there be to protect the suffering people. for whose interests the free-traders are now 
so very solicitous, from his rapacity and greed? 

If “forty millions” of Americans need quinine, it is a matter of the first impor- 
tance that they should be supplied from home; not only that fair competition may 
regulate the price, but that the supply may be maintained in times of war. The 
southern confederacy paid fearful prices for quinine during the blockade, and it 
resorted to desperate measures to obtain the drug. Not an ounce was made in the 
South, and incalculable suffering resulted from the scarcity of the imported arti- 
cle. If our manufactories are destroyed, this entire nation will be placed in a pre- 
cisely similar position in the event of a war with England or France, and it may 
be too late then to begin anew the processof building the industry from its founda- 
tions. The man who considers it Holish to anticipate such a catastrophe may as 
well condemn the maintenance of an Army organization or of ships of war as an 
unnecessary bit of extravagance. 

France takes good care to protect herself against such an emergency. She does 
not impose a duty upon American quinine ; she absolutely prohibits it from enter- 
ing her ports. British free trade is not permitted to destroy such an important in- 
dustry. But French manufacturers would be very glad if our Government should 
give them a chance to find a market wherein their protected quinine could compete 
with ours unprotected. They and the British dealers alone would profit by the re- 
Our Government would lose a handsome revenue 


now being urged in an American Congress. Our manufacturers have vast capital 
invested, they make large contributions to the internal revenue, they pay heavy 
duties upon various articles which they import for use in their laboratories ; they 
give employment at good wages to hundreds of skilled workmen, and they sell their 
drug often at lower rates than the foreign article commands, even though the latter 
is produced by laborers who have pauper wages. These things deserve considera- 
tion. It would be an outrage for Congress to smite down this important interest at 
one reckless blow. It is deplorable that a tariff bill should be intrusted to a Ways 
and Means Committee which knows only that certain democratic theorists want 
free trade, and which goes blundering through the list of protected articles amend- 
ing and striking out without clear perception of the vast importance of its action 
or familiarity with the nature of the delicate interests that will be affected by it. 
We trust that the friends of protection will make as sturdy a fight over the quinine 
duty as they will over the duty upon iron, endeavoring to throw a few glimmering 
rays of light respecting the subject into the brains of the statesmen who are play- 


| ing directly into the hands of foreign manufacturers. 


Mr. FREEMAN. But what may be, nay, what must be, the inevit- 
able loss to the producer, the manufacturer, the progressive industry 
of the nation by such a course of mutation, vacillation, and uncer- 
Where is the promise of the future? What is the outlook 
for that success in the long years to come for which capital and en- 
terprise go hand in hand and struggle through difficulties and dis- 
couragements with zealous dependence and hope? What becomes 
of confidence, or that reasonable business anticipation with which 
commercial interests look to the future, where all is doubt and change 
—and distrust engendered thereby? Sir, in this respect we have 
much to learn. How can a young country like our own, notwith- 
standing all the blessings of its wonderful fertility in energy and 
the elements of wealth, aspire to commercial equality with its older 
rivals, unless legislation and public policy are founded upon some- 
thing more substantial than ever-changing opinions and are guided 
by a higher order of intelligence in purpose and a broader uniformity 
of character. 

Another striking illustration of the minuteness with which it is de- 
sired to guard the pauper labor of Europe in this bill is to be found 
in the item of bricks, which are placed on the free list. At the pres- 
ent rate a duty of from 20 to 35 per cent. is levied upon this article, 
which is one entering into and forming a great branch of American 
labor. In the city of Philadelphia alone there are a large number of 
men and boys employed in the manufacture of this article, which, 
once upon the free list, can be and will be brought in ballast wherever 
a port can be reached, to the detriment of home labor and, in fact, 
to the utter ruin of it inthatregard. I invite attention to the follow- 
ing table exhibiting the condition of this industry in the various 


| wards of that city in 1870: 


number of Production, (including all jobbing and 


| a 
| repairing.) 


| Kind. | 
| x 


Common and pressed 


above 


» years. 


Quantities. Value. 


wages during year. 


Total amount paid in | 
Value of machines. 


| 
| 
: 


$'7, 000 | 
31, 400 | 
9x, 659 | 
41, 440 
119, 800 
106, 870 
602, 260 | 
26, 88s 
113, 400 


1, 157, 717 


$8, 915 
15, 000 
28, 959 

8, 630 | 
29, 735 
34, 964 

124, 680 | 


5, 000, 000 
8, 500, 000 
19, 440, 000 
5, 431, 200 
23, 050, 000 
25, 589, 000 | 
90, 680, 000 | 1, 
5, 000 | 3, 400, 000 | 
46, 426 | 23, 300, 000 


362, 369 | | 204, 390, 800 


$40, 000 
99, 100 
181, 000 
68, 918 
290, 200 
316, 74> 
118, 040 
29, 200 
238, 650 


2, 682, 456 





| 415 | 


* Wards 1 to 4 and 6 to 18, no returns. Ward 5 répresents a company working in the twenty-eighth ward. 
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RECAPITULATION, 


Number of establishments 
Capital 

Steam-engines 
Horse-power 

Number of machines 
Number of men 

Number of boys 


Total men and boys 


Wages pad. ......cccccccccccccccs cccccccccccs cocccccccs coscccscscsce $1, 157, 717 
Cost of raw material ese rz, 
Number of bricks made 

Value of product 


At the present time the most reliable and competent authority 
places the value of the production at over $3,000,000, employing over 
three thousand men and boys, and paying $1,250,000 in wages. I 
append, for the information of this committee, a statement of the 
rates of duty on bricks from August 10, 1790, to the present time, and 
to which I desire to call especial attention : 


Rates of duty on bricks from August 10, 1790, to the present time. 


Acts of Congress. 


August 10, 1790, and March 2 and 3, 1791 
May 2, 1792 
June 5 and 7, 1794, and January 29, 1795 
March 3, 1797, July 8, 1797, and May 13, 1800 
March 26 and 27, 1904, March 3, 1807, 
July 1, 1812, February 25, 1813, July 

ary 5, 1816 suemes 
July 13, 1832, and July 14, 1832 ....... 
March 2, 1233 
July 4, 1836 
September 11, 1841 *. 
As in force June 30, 1842 
August 30, 1842 ..... 
March 2, 1861, (present rate) 


It will thus appear that this is the first time in the history of the 
country, from 1790 up to the present hour, that it has been proposed to 
have this article added to the free list. Now, sir, let us look fora 
moment at the facts in connection with this branch of American in- 
dustry ; at what is its character and how great its extent. I have 
the honor to represent a district in which thisindustry is of very great 
importance; indeed it becomes so every where where the soil is suitable 
and circumstances bring men together in municipalities. It has been, 
like all else that pertains to progress and development, a matter of 
nurture and gradual expansion. From a small and insignificant be- 
ginning, measured by the narrow and scanty wants of a frugal people, 
rude and simple in manners and few comparatively in their numbers, 
it has grown into an enterprise wherein capital seeks employment to 
the extent of millions of dollars and yields profitable labor to tens of 
thousands of willing and eager hands. In Philadelphia alone, in 
1570, there were eighty-nine brick-yards, employing have thousand 
and eighty hands, the wages of whom, during the working sea- 
son, amounted to $1,228,715. The amount of capital invested was 
$2,294,500, the value of the material was $701,134, and the value of 
the product was $3,112,906. If we turn to the State in which that 
city is situated, (and it is but an illustration of the condition of that 
industry everywhere where the circumstances of location are the 
same,) we find that in the same year the products reached the sum of 
$6,071,209, while the capital invested was $4,559,783 and the amount 
paid out in wages was $2,337,691. The number of common brick 
made was 42°,640,000. Taking the estimate of the same year for 
the United States, we find the number of bricks made was 2,801,- 
832,000 and the value of the same amounted to $27,414,681. There is 
not the prautens doubt that in 1875 these figures were very largely 
increased, 

Now, sir, take the extent of coast and the number of ports into 
consideration, and it will at once be seen what a blow is here directly 
aimed at the domestic labor finding employment in this vast branch 
of native industry. Foreign labor being so much cheaper than our 
own can take this form, and, wherever carrying upon the water can 
be done by taking the shape of ballast, our own labor is to that ex- 
tent crippled and destroyed. This is pre-eminently a case where a 
duty is proper for its protective character. In 1875 the value of 
bricks seuentan into the United States amounted to $114,363.79, upon 
whieh a duty of $25,182.88 was collected. This is, comparatively, a 
small amount, but sufficient to illustrate the suicidal character of the 
proposition as a principle. 

But, sir, this bill of “ simplification ” did not originally end here. 
It struck again and in another direction, and one involving the wel- 
fare and prosperity of a different section of our conntry, in proposing 
to put the article of bituminous coal on the free list. And I refer to 
this because I understand it is proposed to still reach these original 
propositions by amendments to the amended bill. Under the present 
tariff the duty on bituminous coal, culm, and slack thereof and coke, 
was seventy-five cents per ton on the former and 46 and 25 per cent. 
ad valorem ou the latter two, relatively. In 1875 the value of bitumin- 
ous coal, culm, and slack thereof, and coke imported reached, not- 


withstanding the above duty, the sum of $1,809,506.41, and the amount 
of duty collected thereon reached the sum of $332,205.76. The soft 
coal produced in the western part of Pennsylvania, like the anthracite, 
is in some respects a specialty, being used to a great extent for the 
purpose of manufacturing gas. These particular qualities of coal 
cove been made incidental to the great State wherein they are largely 
found, and not coming into collision or competition with the older 
markets of the world do not need and do not ask protection. 

The State, therefore, which in part I have the honor to represent 
here cannot be charged with any selfish motives in protesting against 
the suggestion of this uncalled-for and most injudicious change. She 
protests, however, in the name of the general welfare and on behalf 
of the common good. More conspicuously her sister-States of Mary- 
land and West Virginia, and especially the former, have a deep in- 
terest in this article of production 

I have here an article from the New York Bulletin of February 19, 
1875, which gives a clear statement of the magnitude of the produc- 
tion throughout the States and of course the large employment of 
labor therein, which I shall send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to be 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


. 
PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN 1874. 

From the returns received from the Eastern, Middle, and Western States, it ap- 
pears that the production of bituminous coal has nearly equaled during the past 
year that of anthracite coal and that there is a steady increase of the production 
of this coal which will soon place it above that of anthracite, which has doubtless 
passed its maximum production. The production of bituminous coal in Pennsyl- 
vania for the past year is placed at 9,741,540 net tons and 1,624,379 tons of coke. 
Maryland produced 2,410,895 tons; Missouri, 725,399 tons ; Tennessee, 81,948 tons ; 
the Kanawha region, 140,217 tons ; Alabama, 48,319 tons ; Illinois* 784,950 tons, and 
various other places, 1.000,000—making a grand total of 16,547,617 tons. This leaves 
out of the calculation the vast bituminous coal-fields of the Territories, of which 


| those of Wyoming alone bid fair to outrival those of Penusylvania, from which al- 


ready the country from the Missouri River to San Francisco is largely supplied. 


Mr. FREEMAN. The coal product of West Virginia in 1873 was 
1,000,000 tons. The product of the Cumberland coal-field in Mary- 
land for the last three years has been as follows: : 

OR sis hibectied ct ail Sis ec ae eae a et ae 2, 674. 100 
2, 410, 895 


The product of Ohio in 1875 was 4,868,252 tons and the number of 
persons employed 13,469, of whom 12,096 were employed under ground 
and 1,373 above ground. 

In this connection I beg to add the following statement, showing 
the duty on coal from July 4, 1789, up to the present: 


DUTY ON COAL—ALL KINDS OF COAL. 


Act of July 4, 1789, two cents per bushel. 

Acts of August 10, 1790,and March 2 end 3, 1791, three cents per bushel. 

Act of May 2, 1792, four and a half cents per bushel. 

Acts of June 5 and 7, 1794, and January 29, 1795, five cents per bushel. 

Acts of July 1, 1812, February 25, 1813, July 29, 1813, March 3, 115, and February 
5, 1816, ten cents per bushel. : 

Acts of April 27, 1816, age 20, 1818, and March 3, 1819, five cents per bushel. 

Acts of May 22, 1824, and February * 1825, six cents per bushel. 

Act of August 30, 1842, $1.75 per ton 

Act of March 2, 1861, (bituminous oi..y,) $1 per ton. 

Acts of July 14, 1862, and March 3, 1863, 81.10 per ton. 

Acts of June 30, 1864, March 3, 1865, March 16, 1866, May 16, 1866, and June 1, 1866, 
$1.25 per ton. 

Act of 1874, (present rate,) 75 cents per ton. 


ALL OTHER NOT OTHERWISE PROVIDED FOR. 


Act of July 30, 1846, 30 per cent. 

Act of March 3, 1857, 24 per cent. 

Act of March 2, 1861, 50 cents per ton. 

Acts of July 14, 1862, and March 3, 1263, 60 cents per ton. 

Acts of June 30, 1864, March 3, 1865, March 16, 1866, May 16, 1866, and June 1, 
1866, 40 cents per ton. 

Anthracite in 1870 made free. 

CULM OF COAL AND COKE. 


Act of July 30, 1846, 30 per cent. 

Act of March 3, 1857, 24 per cent. 

Act of March 2, 1861, 25 per cent. 

Acts of July 14, 1862, and March 3, 1863, 30 per cent. 

Acts of June 30, 1864, March 3, 1#65, March 16, 1866, May 16, 1866, and Jane 1, 
1866, 25 per cent. 

Thus, while the apparent amount of revenue lost to the Treasury 
in this instance, should this item be restored to the free list, also 
seems comparatively small, (although the present condition of the 
latter doubtless adds to its acceptability,) yet let us pause to ask what 
would be the result of the adoption of this free clause upon the mining 
labor of these States. Let us set aside the question of capital and 
look only at the broad humanitarian doctrine of providing for one’s 
own household. It is a practical sealing-up of the great caves of 
wealth, and tearing away from the reach of yearning, eager, hunger- 
ing toil the privilege of honest work. It isa ghastly’ limination of 
the mandate permitting man to live by the sweat of his brow; for he 
is forced to a relentless and unavailing competition, under cireum- 
stances of a character which he cannot change or alleviate, and yet 
under which it is not in the nature of things that he should continue 
to exist. And what is to be the effect upon the manufacturing inter- 
ests in regard to this free coal? It would be clearly a matter of 
unjust discrimination against manufacturing interests in the various 
sections of the country. In those manufacturing districts adjacent 
to the coal-fields of Canada and within reach of foreign coal it not 









































































only acts as a restriction of the market for home coal, but places those 
sections at an unjust and inexpedient advantage as regards more dis- 
tant markets. It is therefore to that extent legislation that becomes 
special in its substance and in antagonism to the general welfare. 
The present tariff was framed after a thorough examination and study 
of the wants of our people, at a time when the peculiar necessity of 
the case rendered it vastly important that more than due care should 
be given to the subject. War had produced an abnormal and unnat- 
ural condition of things, and facts and figures, it was essential, should 
undergo an exhaustive examination. Home industries had been 
largely stimulated by a civil strife which had illustrated, far more 
clearly than the most precise rules of theory can ever do, the mighty 
power born of, nursed, and developed into rich maturity by the benefi- 
cent laws of a wise system of protection. And yet a proportionate 
clement of relief was called for and was due upon articles of import, 
as far as regards duty thereon, proportionate with the growth and 
strength and ability for competition developed by that very process 
of stimulation. Accordingly we find that a very large increase was 
made in that tariff bill of articles added to the free list. Its value in 
the year 1875 was estimated at the sum of $167,255,004.42, a sum which 
will be found, upon comparison, to exceed the total amount of customs 
duties collected in the same year by $12,701,021.87. . 

Nothwithstanding this care, and the extent of intelligent examina- 
tion given, what was the result? The year 1874, long before it closed, 


sary and expected amount of revenue, and a corresponding inability 
onthe part of the Government to meet its liabilities. Asa consequence 
it was necessary to pass an additional tariff measure, and such a one, 
known as the little tariff bill, was accordingly framed during the sec- 
ond session of the Forty-third Congress, and finally became a law. 
With what reason, or upon what process of justification, then, can a 


present increase in the free list be made? An increase which I be- | 


lieve it is admitted, and if I am in error I can be corrected, will 
amount to $3,000,000 in round numbers, but which, should business 
revive, will of course be extensively increased. Isthis the time, when 
the nation, not yet one hundred years old, is groaning under its vast 


load of suddenly accumulated debt; when the Treasury needs every | 


proper assistance to the replenishment of its gaping coffers; when 
doubt and uncertainty are clouding the perspective of the commer- 
cial fature; when the uttermost corners of the country are teeming 
with unemployed labor and private capital is languishing in nervous 
timidity* Is this the time, I ask, to gaily brush aside every element of 
recuperation and defense, as a nation, and stalk, like one blinded with 
sleep, into the possible embrace of a condition of national bankruptcy 
and ruin? Sir, it is a serious question and one deserving of the great- 
est consideration of every thinking mind. In fact the bill under con- 
sideration, in its original form, plainly admitted as much. Under its 


terms the deficiency thus mapped out with such apparent ease and | 


indifference # the private interests of capital and labor, and public 
interests and general welfare was proposed to be supplied and recu- 
perated from the already cumpeled coffers of the poor. From those 
who have not it was proposed in a sort of round about but thoroughly 
practical way to take away even that they have. And how was this 
to be done? Sir, it was proposed by the original bill, and I under- 
stand is still to be proposed by an amendment to this, to re-impose 
duties upon tea and coffee ; upon the former of fifteen cents per pound, 
and on the latter of three cents per pound. The friends of this bill 
estimated that from this source they could raise a duty of $19,204,400. 
It has always been held by free-traders that all articles we cannot 
produce should be put on the free list. That we can get along very 
well without this unjust tax has been demonstrated by the operations 
of the United States Treasury under the present tariff. Here is the 


only real luxury allowed the poor man’s table taxed to raise the rev- 


enue lost by the reduction on the rich man’s Juxuries. It isorly a 


a wonder that champagne and high-priced wines, which.never cross | 


the thresholds of the poor, are not put on the free list. Sir, I desire to 
Taise my voice in earnest opposition to this proposition. Though the 


tax has been stricken ont, it is understood that it is to be pressed as 


an amendment to the bill. 


The following article, taken from the columns of the American Gro- 
cer of February 5, — very clearly indicates the secret sources of its 
’ 


strength. It is headed, with conspicuous aptness, ‘The unjust tax ;” 
and I send it to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The tax of three cents a pound on coffee eegeses in the tariff bill before the 

fies our pce and predictions in 
: , ability, and power ot 
the combination which has been able during the past three years, in despite of the 
law of supply and demand, to increase and maintain the price of coffees throughout 


Committee of Ways and Means fully just! 
former numbers of the American Grocer, and shows the skil 


the worl nearly double their intrinsic value. 


Almost brought to grief by the accumulated production which their high prices 
ted ;_with heavy loads to carry and ping prices to sell at, they now 

invoke the aid of Government in their behalf, and the latter pro to tax the 

entire ae of this country with a sum sufficient to repay the present com- 
or 


had stimula 


bination for its losses and enable them for a year at least to et the tax. 
In our issue of November 20, in an article headed ‘‘A new a. 


at the same time the figures on which we made this estimate. 
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‘ anza,’’ we gave no- 
tice that a strong movement would be made at the coming session of Congress to 
geta duty on tea and coffee, and showed that this duty, which for a long time would 
yield nothing to the Government, from the large stock of coffee in hand which would 
evade duty, would constitute a simple donation from the kets of the consumer 
of from three to four million dollars to go into the hands of the operators. We gave 
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We now give our calculations on a more recent basis: 








Tons. 
Stock of all kinds in first and second hands on February 1..........-...... 38, 025 
Eaapeste Ge Daly b—cnmse on Bnet Year. 2... o.oo ccccts cccscaccccccescconcces 60, 691 
Probable supply to July 1........ ip neeseoghedense taeesieinie ceneen een 98, 716 
Distribution to July 1—same as last year.............-.---eeeeesenseeeeee 56, 028 
Pe OE ih citiee a siren ccabchiniiemdid. ace “42, 638 


or 95,621,120 pounds, which, with three cents duty, amounts to $2,868,633, gold. 


For a few weeks past the visible supply has been slowly decreasing, owing to 
the large stock here having compelled importers to cease buying at Rio; but at 
the same time, while the visible supply here has decreased, the stocks at Rio have 
increased under larger receipts this year than at the same time last year; and as 
soon as it becomes a fixed fact that the duty is to be levied to take effect July 1, 
on surplus will be transferred here for the operators to avail themselves of the 

uty. 

In support of our position we may quote from the remarks made to a Times re- 
orter by Mr. A. A. Low, one of the largest and oldest established tea importers 
n the city, that all duties on tea and coffee fell directly and to their full extent on 

the consumer, and if the tariff should be replaced the price would certainly ad- 
vance by fully the amount of the tax. If there should be a tariff imposed which 
should go into effect immediately it would be productive of a profit to those who 
had a large stock on hand, but it was not proposed that this should be enforced un- 
til July, and then the supply would be in excess of the demand. A “consumer” 


| likewise expresses his opinion in the Times that by July 1 the speculators in tea 
} and coffee will have imported all the available supplies into the country, not only 


i 


from the producing countries but from Europe; so that instead of any revenue ac- 


| cruing to the Government for at least a year the tax would be paid by the people to 


developed the fact that there was likely to be a deficit in the neces- | these speculators in the shape of enhanced prices. 


Mr. FREEMAN. Now should this prove to be a proper statement 


| of the case, and I see no reason to doubt it from the plain and forci- 


ble manner in which it is made, we shall lose for a year at least the 
customs duties to the extent of the sum intended to be raised from 
this source. Indeed, I have been informed by a gentleman who not 
very long since occupied a high place in the counsels of the Govern- 
ment, that if this tax is levied it will put $100,000 in the pockets of 
| the firm of which he is a member. It seems as if one of the inevita- 
| ble results of the passage of this bill, should it become a law, will 
be the revival of the income tax as a necessity for the creation of 
the proper revenue to meet the requirements of the Treasury; and 
there are several bills; I believe, now before the Committee of Ways 
and Means for this purpose. It is very certain that should the rea- 
soning on facts already referred to be sound, there must eventuate a 
large deficiency in the annual income. The total receipts of the Gov- 
ernment for 1875 were $288,000,051.10, and the expenses for carrying 
on the same were $274,623,392.84, leaving a margin of only $13,376,- 
658.26. Should the collection of the duty on tea and coffee fail for 
the first year after the passage of the bill there would be a loss to 
the Treasury of over $19,000,000 of funds absolutely necessary for its 
solvency. I am entirely opposed to the imposition of this tax; and 
| especially in connection with the reductions alluded to, as founded 
upon no element of justice and upon no satisfactory principle. 

But still another and most clearly defined source of objection to 
this bill is that it is discriminating and sectional. While the duties 
on raw wool are decreased to the extent of 15 per cent. and the com- 
petition started with increased vigor against the West, in favor of 
Cavadaand Europe, the duties on tobacco, raised chiefly in the South, 
are increased as follows: on cigars and cigarettes, $1 per pound ; on 
tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured and notstemmed, five cents per pound. 
| So, too, while the protective duties on the cotton manufactures of 
New England, and on the iron and steel productions of Pennsylvania, 
| are reduced to such a point as will enable the cheap labor of Europe 
to successfully compete with our domestic industries, the highly pro- 
tective duties on the sugars of the South are not disturbed, but re- 
tained at the same rate as that prescribed by the present tariff. I fail 
to appreciate the force or necessity for this discrimination. 

Such was this bill as originally introduced. But, sir, bad as it was 
| in the first place, as I have endeavored to show, it is, if anything, as 
an attempt at tariff legislation in its present shape, infinitely worse. 
It has absolutely no theory. It is neither free trade, nor protection, 
nor revenue. Whatever pretense of principle it originally contained 





has been skillfully eliminated, and it stands astrange “ what-is-it,” as 


| asort of suggestion to the imagination of a“ who-is-it” for its author. 


| But, further than this, the bill in its present shape means repudia- 
| tion. It is an absolute deprivation of revenue absolutely necessary 
to the Government. The last report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
will show that the Government pressingly needs an increase of rev- 
enue. This bill does not propose to raise that revenue by any other 
| methods. It points to no means whereby the great loss of income 
| is to be recuperated. It ents down the only means whereby the obli- 
| gations of the Government can possibly be met. In short, this is a 
bill, proposed by ademocratic committee, to stop the wheels of Govérn- 


| ment and cripple it in the liquidation of its honest obligations. 


Why, sir, where is the revenue to come from to make up the certain 
deficiency with tea and coffee free? Nearly $12,000,000 clipped off, 
like a dead twig from a bush, from the necessary supplies for carry- 
ing on the Government? It is worse than bad, for it is better to act 
upon a bad principle, with good intentions to mold, and guide, and 
| restrain, than to act, as this bill proposes, upon no principle whatever. 
| The motive can only be conjectured. Some hidden impulse that ap- 
| pears only on the face of this long free list with a strange suggestive- 
ness has been the source of its construction. True, even the commit- 
tee has been driven to restore the duties upon certain articles and 
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omit the duties upon tea and coffee in order for the bill to reach the 


House for consideration ; but the long list of duties proposed to be | 


removed, the evident intent to have this supplied by the tea and 
coffee of the poor, and the utter indifference to even an affectation of 
winciple, gives to the whole matter the permeating fragrance of a job. 
| shall ask the Clerk to read an article from the Iron and Steel Bul- 
letin, which is somewhat suggestive of the birthplace of this bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THE MORRISON TARIFF BILL POPULAR IN ENGLAND. 

The British Trade Journal, a London magazine of wide cirenlation, is “ published 

on the first of cach month in one issue for all countries,” as its title-page repre- 


sents. It will be remembered that Mr. Morrison introduced his tariff bill on Mon- 
day, the 3ist day of January last. 
even hisown committee, which had not been consulted in the preparation of such a 
bill. But it did not take the free traders in England by surprise. 
the Morrison tariff bill was coming. We will not say that they had a hand in its 
preparation, but we think they had And here is the reason for our opinion. The 
British Trade Journal, in its issue for February 1, so dated on the title-page, and 


received at this office February 15, contained the following announcement, among | 


other news paragraphs, in the middle of the magazine, one day after Mr. MOERISON 
presented his bill in the House : 


“Tar Feee-Trapk MOVEMENT IN AMEnica.—Although the protectionist party in | 


the United States is incomparably the strongest and most influential, yet there is 
an important section of the people who are not wedded to that economical heresy. 
rhere is reason to believe that free-trade principles will continue to gain fresh sup- 
port every day, and that they will ultimately prevail we cannot doubt, We note 


that a new tariff bill making a large reduction in the tariff, increasing the free list, | 


abolishing combined rates, and tixing specific duties, equal to 25 or 30 per cent. ad 
ralorem, is to be introduced into the oe of Representatives. Whether it be- 


comes law or not—and the probability is that the bill, if even it passed the lower | 
House and Senate, would be vetoed by President Grant—it at all events shows that | 


the free-trade party is healthily active.” 

How did this English editor, who is so jubilant over the progress (!) of free-trade 
principles in this courtry, know so long in advance of all Americans and Congress- 
men and the Committee of Ways and Means itself that a free-trade tariff bill was 
to be introduced into the House of Representatives? How did he know its exact 
provisions so definitely and minutely that he could publish them to “all countries” 
fore the people most interested could obtain even a hint of their character? Can 
Mr. Moguison tell!) Was his bill made for him in England, as acertain schedule of 
duties was once made for Mr. Wells? We suggest that Mr. Morrison be interro- 
gated on this point. And we suggest that Mr. Wells, Mr. Moore, and some other 
Englishmen who had the misfortune to be born in this country beinterrogated also, 
by an “investigating committee” if necessary. If our tariff laws are to be made 
to order for us in England, the American people have a right to know it. And if 
Mr. Morrison knows that the bill which Seale his name was so made, the people 
have a right to know that. 


Mr. FREEMAN. I see nothing in this tariff bill to recommend it, 
and much to call for its condemnation. I believe, if it becomes a law, 
the importer with a stock of goods on hand will be ruined; the man- 
ufacturer who has been staggering under the heavy load of war’s evil 
reactionary influence will find the remnant of his business destroyed ; 
the depressed mechanic who has struggled through these dark times 


with only hope to cheer, will find the death of that mee in the mag 
: ni 


outlook of idle months tocome; tradesmen will be bankrupted; an 
unskilled labor, now scouring the surface of the habitable quarters of 
the country in an almost fruitless search for work, may prepare for 
literal beggary. I can tind in this bill, Mr. Chairman, no redeeming 
trait, and I shall vote most cheerfully for its defeat. 


Finance and Taxation. 


SPEECH OF HON. ©. W. MILLIKEN, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 2, 1876. 


The Honse being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union on the bill | 


(I. R. No. 3132) to revise and simplify existing laws imposing duties on imports 
anil to reduce taxation— 


Mr. MILLIKEN said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not propose to confine my remarks on this occa- 
sion to any one particular subject that is now pending before Congress 


or the country, but to allude briefly to several matters which are of | 


themselves so necessarily interwoven one with the other that the 
consideration of one of them leads to the consideration of the others. 
I wish first to look at the question of finance for a moment, as there 
has not been a question since the foundation of the Government affect- 
ing the several interests of the country which has received so uni- 
versal consideration asthis. From the highest statesman and shrewd- 
est financier to the humblest mechanic and day-laborer in all the land 
has this matter been examined and re-examined, investigated and 
re-investigated, until theory is well-nigh exhausted. It cannot be 
expected, therefore, that I will be able to solve the mystery or even 
advance anew or original thought on the subject. But I have in com- 
mon with others my own views for ultimate relief, to some extent at 
least, if not permanent relief. The very first stepin this direction in 
my opinion is economy. We cannot expend money and keep clear of 
debt unless we have the money. To have the money the people must 
be taxed to raise it. To make extravagant appropriations and pay 
high salaries the people must be taxed to get the money to meet the 


His action took the country by surprise, and | 


They knew that | 
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taxes, oppresses, and impoverishes its people must necessarily sooner 
or later become poor and oppressed in its turn. A government or a 
nation is but a family upon a larger scale. The prosperity of one 
| member of the family carries with it the prosperity of all the other 
| members of the same family to a greater or less degree. If all are 
prosperous the family as a unit is prosperous; and so of a government 
or nation. Suppose a sensible, prudent, and judicious man, the head 
of a family, should discover that his annual expenses exceeded his 
income, what remedy would most likely present itself for relief? 
That of economy, of course ; the cutting off of all superfluous expend- 
itures of money for mere luxuries and living strictly within the rea- 
sonable, necessary wants of life. This will bring abont the desired 
end beyond question, with the proper energy thrown into his pro- 
ductive resources. Why will not the same line of conduct pursued 
by a nation or people produce a like result? Certainly no good rea- 
son to the contrary can be alleged. 

In view of these patent facts and in view of the universal demand 
for relief coming from the poorer and working classes of our people, 
| the democratic members of this Congress are determined to open up 

the avenues of retrenchment and reform in every department of the 
Government, that those who are the greatest sutterers and who are 
bearing the greatest and heaviest burdens of the crisis that is upon 
us may see and know we are not only honest in our effort to relieve 
them, but that we are in earnest. It is believed by a majority of the 
Committee on Appropriations that the aggregate appropriations of 
last year can be reduced at least $30,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1877, without the slightest interference with the necessary 
and healthful working of any one or more of the various departments 
of the Government. Whether it can be done or not, the amount pro- 
posed to be saved is worth the effort. If it be practicable to carry on 
| the Government with a reduction of $30,000,000 of money this year 
and continue it at the same rate for ten years, including the interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum upon each thirty millions thus 
saved, we will have saved at the expiration of that time of principal 
and interest thereon a sum nearly equal to one-fourth part of the en- 
tire public debt of the United States, or a sum approximating $500,- 
000,000. This process of itself will ultimately pay off and discharge 
the entire debt with the aid of the present rate of liquidation. But 
the inquiry still exists, can the expenses be reduced thirty millions 
without injury to the vigorous and healthful administration of the 

Government? Let us see. 
In 1855 the net ordinary e ses of the Government under demo- 


cratic rule, exclusive of pensions and interest on the public debt, 
were in— 


1BSB .. coe ccccovccccccceccecerecessonsescececs waders cocncs ecene sconce $62, 476, 298 


making a total expenditure for the last six years under democratic 
rule of $318,191,043. 

The last six —— of expenditures under the present administration 
foot up quite differently. The net ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the year 1870, exclusive of pensions and the interest on the 
public debt, were $136,081,305, For the year— 


eee eer ences semecececece ences ceneseceecescceecscecces teceeese «+++ $131, 419 
BBTB... noc rccccercccsceccoccccccccces 12 


making a total cost for the last six years of the present administra- 
tion of $834,952,296. 

Therefore the net ordinary expenses of the Government for each of 
the last six years cost the people more than 150 per cent. more than 
did either of the Jast six years under democratic rule. Why is it and 
what is it for? No other reason, sir, can be given than that of ex- 
travagance and reckless expenditure of the hard earnings of the hard- 
laboring and overburdened people. The War, Navy, Indian, and 

| miscellaneous appropriations constitute the principal items of these 
expenditures. 

‘he War expenditures from the year 1855 to 1866, inclusive, were 
| $116,053,432, or an average per year of $19,342,239. That of the last 
| past six years ending June 30, 1875, were $266, 905,228, or an average 
| per year of $44,484,271. That of the Navy from the year 1855 to 
| 1860, inclusive, $80,301,508, or an average of $13,383,584. The ex- 
| penditures of the Navy for the last past six years were $138,408,537, 
| OF an average per year of $23,068.89. The Indian expenditures from 
| the year 1655 to 1860, inclusive, were $21,231,588, or an average of 
| $3,538,598. For the same yaw the republicans have expended 

during the last past six years $40,835,488, or an ave of 
$6,805,914. The miscellaneous expenses for the years 1855 to 1860, in- 
clusive, were $151,625,501, or an average per year of $25,437,583. That 
of ys last six fiscal years were $367 744,542, or an average of $64,- 
| 624,090, 
| I grant that the pension-list for the last six years legitimately ex- 
| ceeds that of the last six years under democratic rule, as does also 
the interest upon the public debt; and it will be remembered that in 
| these tables I have left out these two items altogether. Yet the 


obligations of the Government thus entered into. A rich, happy, | net ordinary expenses of the Government as administered by repub- 


prosperous people makes a rich, happy, and prosperous government, 
while the reverse is equally true ; that is to say, a government which 


| licans more than doubles that of the expenses under democratic rule. 
These are the respective sums regularly appropriated by republican 
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Senates and Houses of Representatives for the items and purposes 
named. What became of this money? Was the Army two and a 
half times larger during the last six years than during the years from 
1855 to 1860, or the Navy twice as large during the same years? Has 
the Government grown with such magical rapidity in fifteen years 
that the miscellaneous expenses to carry it on must be more than 
doubled? Such is not true in point of fact in either case. Or have 
the various Indian tribes increased in the same time to so unparal- 
leled an extent that they too cost us more than 100 per cent. more 
under this republican administration than under democratic rule? 

Sir, it is a notorious fact that the number of Indians are and have 
been for years decreasing rather than increasing in numbers. It is 
time to put a stop to all unnecessary appropriations and expenditures 
of money. 

This, sir, is the first step to specie resumption. This is the tirst step 
to revival of trade and commerce, and the first step to that general 
relief not only sought after but prayed for throughout the length and 
breadth of our entire Republic with the fervency of a soul sick of sin. 

When the bloody shirt shall cease to paralyze reason and dethrone 
deliberate judgment; when plunderersshall be driven from high places 
and reason shall once again assert her dominion over the actions of 
men, and honesty and good faith shall be the governors and rulers of 
men, then do we expect to be trusted in place and power and to carry 
the Government in its administration back to economy and expend 
the people’s money only for just, legitimate, and. necessary purposes. 

The war is over. Let us turn our attention to the civic wants of 
mankind, and let the past b the dead past. This, sir, is another 
step in the direction of prosperity and specie resumption. 

But lam wandering too far from the purpose in view. Mr. Chairman, 
the effort should be made to reduce the cost of this Government and 
to relieve the general stagnation that pervades all branches of indus- 
try which is so keenly felt throughout every avenue of business. To 
reduce the expenses of the Government $30,000,000 per year is no triv- 
ial consideration to a neem depressed in spirit and oppressed with 
taxation, who are out of both bread and labor at the same time, not 
only willing to work but actually begging for it. Yet, sir, have we 
seen during this session of Congress and in this endeavor to reduce 
the expenses of the country a constant and persistent effort on the 
part of the other side of this House to defeat the ends sought. Not- 
withstanding, gentlemen, your opposition to this line of economy, 
the expenses have been reduced in the bills which have passed this 
branch of Congress to an amount which in the aggregate will exceed 
$30,000,000, These reductions, sir, in the other end of this building 
where the republican party have a majority have met with the same 
opposition they did by the republicans of this House. Conference 
committees from the two Houses have been appointed to adjust the 
differences but the result of the conferences has been without a satis- 
factory understanding and without agreement. 

Sir, the eyes of 45,000,000 of interested and anxious people are upon 
us. They will hold that man and that party responsible directly to 
themselves who put obstructions in the road to reform in the admin- 
istrative services of this Government. 

To vote for a bill reducing expenses on its final pawnge upon a call 
of the yeas and nays will not be satisfactory to the people when they 
learn you have resisted its passage paragraph by paragraph durin 
its pendency in the Committee of the Whole. Commerce, trade, — 
labor everywhere are without employment and without price, with no 

rospect of revivalin sight. A reduction of expenditures, therefore, 
is of the greatest necessity, as one of the means by which these em- 
ployments may be revived and confidence restored. But something 
additional must be done. 

On the 14th of January, 1875, See passed an act proposing to 
resume “pees peymeele on the Ist of January, 1879. The inquiry is, 
can this be done? Is it safe and right to attempt to do it by the force 
of arbitrary enactments of law which knows no deviations or mitiga- 
tions, in poverty or affluence? How stand the figures? In 1874 we 
exported the value of $18,876,698 of merchandise more than we im- 
ported. With this single exception our importations have exceeded 
our exportations every year since 1862. Last year our imports ex- 
ceeded our exports to the value of $19,563,725. With these figures 
before us how can any sane man calculate specie resumption in two 
and a half years without absolute bankruptcy to the entire debtor 
class of our people, who are at least 80 per cent. of the business 
class ot our population. But I do not believe it can be accomplished 
by force of direct law to that end, as I further believe the facts and 
figures show. 

There was at the end of the last month, May, but $66,624,766.37 in 
coin in the Treasury. The annual gold and silver products of our 
mines amount to about $63,000,000. 

The gold and silver bullion and specie imported and exported from 
the United States for the last six years are as follows: 


Imported. Exported. 
| 


$26, 419, 179 | @58, 155, 666 
21, 270,024 | 98, 441, 989 
| 79, 877, 534 

| 4) 608) 574 

66, 630, 495 

92, 132, 142 
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These figures show an annual drain upon our coin resources from 
$31,000,000 to $76,000,000. 

Here I beg leave to say for myself that Iam and ever have been 
for specie resumption ; nor do I believe our credit can ever be restored 
and maintained at home and abroad on any other basis than that of 
specie. The legal-tender note of the United States is not money; it 
is but a promise to pay the amount stipuiated upon its face, without 
saying in what or when said amount will be paid. It is simply a note 
of the United States, like that of an individual, promising to pay, 
without saying in what or when. But it is certainly the cheapest 
medium of exchange ia the shape of paper currency ever known in 
this or any other country. It is ae superior to the currency of 
national banks; and yet the resumption act of 1875 withdraws 
$52,000,000 of this currency from circulation and substitutes in its 
place $100,000,000 of national-bank currency. 

This resumption act of 1875 is certainly not wise, for arbitrary, 
foreed resumption can never be accomplished without the most serious 
results to all classes other than the wealthier, From the passage of 
that act to this time the premium on gold in exchange for greenbacks 
or banking currency has been higher than the corresponding period 
immediately preceding its passage. For the reason that on the Ist 
day of January, 1879, greenbacks will be equal to gold, because on 
that day the plighted faith of the Government is pledged to exchange 
gold par for par for every dollar of greenbacks outstanding on that 
day; they are therefore equal to gold on that day. The money- 
changers, the men of wealth, capitalists and bankers, can and will regu- 
late and fix at will the premium on gold as between it and greenbacks. 

But how is it with national-banking currency? It is made payable 
on demand in lawful money, which means legal-tender notes. It 
therefore is made equal to gold the moment legal-tender notes are 
convertible into gold. Therefore, the banking association which has 
deposited with the Secretary of the Treasury $100,000 United States 
bonds, as required by law, is doing business to-day on a banking cap- 
ital of $90,000, which, in the money-markets of the country, is worth 
in gold but $78,750, which, on the day fixed by law for resumption, 
will be worth in the same market its face value in gold, a net profit 
in gold on the present value of the $78,750 of 124 per cent. or $11,250 
of gold forced into its vaults by congressional legislation alone, and 
not by any act of the association. 

This we have done for the capitalists and bankers of the country, 
while the masses, who are poor and sorely oppressed, are made still 
poorer and become more and more oppressed for the reason that legal- 
tender notes and national currency, being at a heavy discount, will 
be held there by the brokers and money-changers of the world with 
the view of buying it up at reduced figures with gold and holding it 
for its appreciating value on the maturity of the resumption act. I 
know of no better investment. This will lead of necessity to a 
stringency and scarcity of money never before known in this or any 
other country perhaps. Our own and foreign capitalists of all coun- 
tries will avail themselves of this great congressional bonanza that 
will and of right should bring the severest condemnation upon those 
who have aided in the adoption and enforcement of such a law. 

The plain duty of Congress then, to my mind, is to repeal the re- 
sumption act in toto, without hesitation and at once, and thereby cut 
off the speculation necessarily attaching to it, as well as at the same 
time stopping the contraction of the legal-tender volume of cur- 
rency, which certainly is not too great. Then repeal the national- 
banking act of 1863, and all amendments thereto, to take effect at 
some not distant day in the future, so as not to materially injure 
those engaged in it or interfere with their rights under existing laws 
and contracts. For, while I am unwilling to be injured by a monop- 
oly, lam unvilling to injure one which has come into existence under 
color and sanction of law, however erroneous that law may have been 
that gave it birth. 

National banks are monopolies, and all laws in their interest and 
for their maintenance are legislation in the interest and support of 
monopolies, the statement of the honorable and efficient Comptroller 
of the Currency to the contrary notwithstanding. In his last annual 
report, page 15, he says: 

One of the principal objections urged against the national-banking system isthat 
it is a monopoly; moreover, that it is a monopoly authorized and continued at the 
expense of the Government. The reverse of this is true, for the national system, so 
far from being a monopoly, has in fact uprooted the real banking monopoly which 
has existed in this country from the foundation of the Government to a late day. 

Further on, and on the same and next page, he says: 

At the time of the organization of the national-banking system it had few friends 
among the shareholders of the then existing State banks. These were as a rule in 
the possession of a monopoly granted them by the State Legislatures, and the bitter 
opposition te the national system on the part of the officers and shareholders of 
State banks may be directly traced to that fact. 

The honorable Comptroller of the Currency positively denies that the 
national-banking system is a monopoly, and at the same time, and in 
the same sentence, with equal earnestness, he asserts that the old 
State-banking system was a monopoly, and on page 16 of bis report 
he defines what a monopoly is: 


A monopoly is a privilege ; something so valuable that it commands a premium, 
and which its owner does not willingly surrender without a struggle. 


Then the Comptroller quotes Mr. McCulloch as good authority; that 
he (McCulloch) was a large banker under the old State-bank system, 
doing alarge and profitable business, bitterly opposed to the national- 
bank system, because its ultimate operations would force his bank 
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into liquidation ; and yet he qnotes Mr. McCulloch as saying that the 
national-bank system grew into favor day by day; that it is vastly 
superior to the system it saperseded, and the best system which has 
been or is likely to be devised. 

Now, if the old State banksystem was a monopoly, as the honorable 
Comptroller says, and a monopoly is a privilege and something com- 
mnanding a premium, and Mr. McCulloch had possession of that some- 
thing commanding a premium, why was he day by day, ashe became 
more and more familiar withthe national-banking system, converted 
to its advocacy ? Certainly not because it was less profitable to him. 
Certainly not because the premium was less. This is unnatural and 
inconsistent with itself and with the history of mankind throughout 
all ages of the world, and especially is it inconsistent with the hu- 
man nature of Mr. McCulloch. 

On page 17 of that same report is a table exhibiting the various 
classes and amounts of the bonds deposited as banking security, 
their gold and currency value on the Ist day of November, 1875. The 
difference on that day being 16 per cent., at this rate will give 
$64,342,421 on the day fixed for resumption. 

The maturity of the resumption act will close np this wide gap. 
Yet the Comptroller says it is not a monopoly. He concludes, from 
his figures given in that table, that the bankers are loaning their 
money on an average throughout the States at 8 per cent. and that 
the interest realized above that sum is 24 per cent. 


| 
‘ os Circula- . 
Class of bonds. Parvalne.| Currency Gold in- 


; tion is- 
value. ousd. terest. 


Currency 
value of 
interest. 
| 
Sixes of 1881 ‘ . .-. ($82, 721, 05018100, 578, 976/874, 502, 945,94, 966, 863 
Five-twenties of '65 | 7, 056, 600) 8, 256,169) 6, 350, 399) 423, 396, 
Five twenties of '65, (new)| 6,536,650! 7, 811, 297| 5, 8R2, 985) 
Five-twenties of ‘67 -.| 10,282, 100) 12, 467,046) 9, 253, af 
Five-twenties of 68 ......| 2 981, 000) 
Ten-forties of 1864 
Fives of 1881 
Pacific Railroad bonds 


, 761, 561 
491, 139 
454, 951 
715, 634 


392, 199 
616, 926 
3, 629, 367, 2,622,900} 178, 207, 478 
| 97, 974, 159) 113, 772, 482) 88, 176, 735, 4, 898, 703] 5, 682, 501 
1141, O72, 050) 163, 467, 238) 126, 964, 845, 7, 053, 602) 8, 182, 178 
| 12,814,512) 15, 657, 958) 11, 533, 061! 768, 870 


. 361, 498, 112, 425, 840, 533/325, 348, 260) 18, 530, 554/22, 264, 312 
i | j 
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This he calls profit, and this only. Well, call it what you will, when 
it is added to the 8 per cent. it makes an interest to the bank on its 
capital of 10} per cent., which the people have to pay for the use of 
the currency furnished them by their Government. No man can af- 
ford to pay an annual interest of 10 per cent. on a borrowed capital 
invested in any legitimate business in this country, nor is it possible 
for the Government to furnish its citizens with a circulation that costs 
them that interest and at the same time maintain its and their active 
and healthy existence. The Government having the power, it is its 
bounden duty to furnish to the people the best and cheapest currency. 
In my opinion the legal-tender currency is the best medium of ex- 
change practicable in this country at this time. 

The report of the Secretary for the month of April last says that we 
have of this currency $370,527,876. This, when added to the available 
national-banking currency, $309,080,847, gives a paper currency of 
$679,680,723. ‘To this may be added also the fractional currency, say 
$40,000,000, and you have the total circulation, amounting to $719,- 
604,723. Estimating the present population of the United States at 
45,000,000, this will give a fraction over $14 per capita—a greater 
amount per capita, except during the years 1954, 1855, 1856, 1857, and 
1X59, than has ever existed in this country before. Yet it is not too 
great in volume, for it is scarce, even at these figures, 

Something, therefore, other than the scarcity of money, or that 
which represents money, is the canse or auxiliary to the present 
money depression, To solve this question will give the solution to 
our troubles, in my judgment. We find no scarcity of money in the 
great money centers of the country, and loans can be had to-day at 
trom 2 to 24 per cent. inall those localities. I would not deprive money 
and capital of employment. Its active profitable use should be en- 
couraged by and through all proper means; but at the same time 
labor must have protection even against the insidious movements and 
oppressive tendency of capital. It is a lamentable fact that concen- 
trated capital has always and will forever oppress the mechanic and 
day laborer who is dependent upon his muscle for subsistence for 
himself and family. 

More lamentable than all else, however, is that we hear around 
this Cepitol to-day, in private discussions of financial matters, that 
we must be cautious of the adoption of this or that measure for fear 
we may array the capitalists of the country against us in our politi- 
cal contest for office. My God! has it come to this, that honest 
American citizens, entertaining honest convictions, representing an 
honest constituency, must seal their lips and give no utterance to 
those convictions for fear capital will concentrate its force against 
them. It is better, sir, that lean, appalling hunger should constantly 
haunt the hearth-stones of every family in the land than that the 
just and honest convictions and jadgments of the people’s representa- 
tives should be silenced through fear of the influence of accumulated 
wealth, which, like great numbers of people, has the inherent power of 
self-protection. The great purpose and object of law are, or rather 
should be, to protect the weak who are not able to protect themselves, 
whether that weakness consists in paucity of wealth or numbers. 


Now, sir, whatever may be said or whatever theory suggested for 
the restoration of genera) prosperity, in my opinion it can never be 
accomplished at all until the bardens of taxation are removed from 
the agricultural sections of the country, the occupants and tenants 
of which are generally poor, for when their resources fail there ix 
failure everywhere and in every department of indnstry. Remove 
from them the heavy duty imposed under existing laws upon every 
article necessarily used in tilling the soil, from the reaper and mower 
down to the tack-hammer, a duty which ranges from 30 to 60 per cent. 
on their value, thereby drawing from that class of laborers on an 
average nearly one-half the value of their products before it is real- 
ized. Adjust your tariff duties on these articles solely to a revenue 
standard, and, while I am for free trade, I believe the agricultural 
section of the country will be content, at least until the public debt 
is paid or reduced to a comparatively nominal ~~ 

This will give them prosperity, prosperity will beget renewed en- 
ergy, renewed energy will bring into their garners additional har- 
vests, additional harvests will give additional exports, additional ex- 
ports will bring into our ports gold inexchange ; and thus we will be 
enabled to return in earnest to specie resumption, the only standard 
of values known to the world. And, sir, this is not the cas of it. 

We are not only taxed oppressively upon each and every article 
necessary to be used in production, but when the article is produced 
it is again taxed in an invidious and stealthy manner in the hands of 
the producer. You require the purchaser of the raw material, who 
buys directly from the producer, to aa a license before purchas- 
ing our tobacco. This he adds to his debit account and deducts it 
from the price he pays to the producer. Throagh this one source 
you collected from the producer in 1874, $115,991.88. In 1875, the last 
fiscal year, you collected $92,228.33, the latter year falling off on ac- 
count of the failure of the crop; and from the various taxes invidi- 
ously placed upon this product you collected the last fiscal year the 
enormous sum of $37,303,461.88. 

Mr. Chairman, this internal-revenne taxation is most unjustly and 
iniquitously distributed. The State which I have the honor to repre- 
sent in part paid into the Treasury last year $9,022,636.66. The States 
of Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and 
Vermont together paid but $7,427,802.04. Kentucky paid $1,594,834.62 
more than the whole of them together, or a sum equal to six dollars 
and eighty-three and a fraction cents per — upon her entire pop- 
ulation, while ped ow of the six Eastern States named do not pay 
on an averge ex ing $1.66 per capita, and when the tobacco-growing 
sections appeal to Congress for reduction of tariff duties upon the 
materials which are necessary in cultivating their crops they meet 
these States coming in solid phalanx and full force to oppose the re- 
duction. 

The result is the tobacco-growing States are poor and wing 
poorer day by day, and these six Eastern States are rich and uncon- 
ditionally opposed to the repeal of the resumption act, because its 
enforcement will make them still richer, converting their greenbacks 
into gold or its equivalent in value. 

Tobacco is no more a luxury than tea or coffee. The use of both is 
the result of habit, and not because of the nutritious elements con- 
tained in either. Tea and coffee that paid a revenue directly into the 
Treasury of about $20,000,000 annum now enters our ports free 
of duty because a tariff would protect nobody, neither article being 
produced within our territories. 

Why not restore the duties upon these articles where, or nearly 
where, it was before its repeal in 1472, and reduce it on articles 
necessary for agricultural purposes? This will distribute the bur- 
dens of the revenues for the support of the Government more gener- 
ally throughout the States than a tax upon any other two articles 
would do, use both are used in all sections and by all classes. 
Nor will this make either tea or coffee a cent costlier, because the mo- 
ment we take off the impost duties the same moment the governments 
growing them put on export duties, and they now are sold at higher 
prices in this country than before they were relieved of tariff duty on 
entering our ports. ; 

Something must be done to revive industries at home and bring 
about prosperity there before you can safely force resumption by the 
simple enactment of law by which you command a man to pay gold 
who has not got it. In the year 1874 the gold value of our exports 
was $586,283,040; imports for the same year were $567,406,342 in gold 
value—a difference of $18,876,698. For last year our imports amount- 
ed to $533,005,436 ; our exports for the same time were $513,441,711— 
making a difference of $19,563,725. 

Now, I put the question, Mr. Chairman, with a public debt of 
$2,213,616,217.38, our mercantile imports exceeding our exports from 
$18,000,000 to $20,000,000 per annum, a semi-annual gold interest on 
an average of about 5f per cent. on $1,695,041,450 of the public debt, 
our export of gold and silver bullion and specie exceeding our im- 
ports on an ave of $50,000,000, every branch of industry and em- 
ployment everywhere wholly prostrate, will any gentleman tell us 
how it y possible to resume specie payments at the time now fixed 
by law 

“Step by step have the creditors of our country enriched themselves 
off our unfortunate indebtedness. The 5.20 bonds were issued and put 
upon the market during the late civil war, and we received for them 
greenbacks which were worth from thirty-three and a third to fifty 
cents to the dollar. They bore 6 per cent. interest, with the privilege 
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to the Government to redeem them at the expiration of five years. 
But on the 18th of March, 1869, when the war was over, the contract 
by which the holders came in possession of the bonds, complete in 
every sense, Congress, to explain the terms and conditions upon which 





Government. Mr. Secretary Seward strenuously continued efforts in 
the same direction until, the public thought of the country having be- 
come fully crystallized, Congress gave it expression by its act of July 
27, 1868, when it declared “the right of expatriation” to be “a nat- 
the bonds were issued, never before in doubt or misunderstood, passed | ural and inherent right of all people, indispensable to the enjoyment 
that celebrated act converting these several bonds into gold bonds. of the rights of life, Iberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and an- 
Sir, we have had enough legislation in the interest of bond-hold- | nounced that “all naturalized citizens of the United States while in 
ers. The honest yeomanry of the country are tired of it; honesty, | foreign countries are entitled to and shall receive from this Govern- 
good faith, and good conscience are tired of it. ment the same protection of persons and property which is accorded 
” It is now our duty to return in spirit and letter in our legislation | to native-born citizens.” 
to the purer days of our fathers, giving just, economical, and equal The nation went a stop further, and for the twofold purpose of 
rights to all classes in all sections of the country whether rich or | removing the rule of decision in the Dred Scott case, and of estab- 
poor, and exclusive privileges to none, then and not till then may | lishing a clewr and comprehensive definition of citizenship, declared 
we expect resumption, practical healthful résumption to come. in the first clause of the first section of the fourteenth amendment to 
Mr. Chairman, in all human probabilities this is the last time I shall | the Constitution that— 
ever address a Con of the [inited States on this subject. I there- 
fore in the name of my ple make this appeal for their relief, and 
in the interests of the whole country. 





















All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein they reside. 


Shortly afterward the Judiciary Committee of the Senate held the 
restricting phrase, ‘and subject to the jurisdiction thereof,” in tho 
amendment to exclude the Indian tribes; and the Supreme Court in 
the Slaughter-house cases construed it to exclude from the operation 
of the amendment the children of ministers, consuls, and citizens or 
subjects of foreign states born within the United States. We have 
it established, therefore, by constitutional enactment, judicially in- 
terpreted, that, first, all persons born in the United States, (except 
persons of the classes above named,) and secondly, all persons natural- 
ized in the United States, are citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside. 


Expatriation and Citizenship. 


SPEECH OF HON. EDWARD OC. KEHR, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 8, 1876, 


On the bill to carry into execution the provisions of the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution, concerning citizenship, and to define certain rights of citi- 
zens of the United States in foreign countries. 

Mr. KEHR. The conflict between the doctrine of perpetual alle- 
giance and the right of expatriation constitutes the most important 
chapter in the history of American diplomacy. It is the sharp con- 
test between two antagonistic ideas—the one binding the subject to 
the sovereign by an indissoluble tie and finding appropriate oxpression 
in the aphorism, ‘‘ Once a subject, always a subject ;” the other main- 

; taining the right of the individual to renounce an existing allegiance, 
ki to select at will the country of domicile, and having chosen it to 
/ transfer to it his allegiance complete and entire. The former idea 
implies the subordination of the individual, the latter the freedom of 
the individual. 

The American people in the very incipient stage of their history 
ranged themselves on the side of the freedom of the individual ; for 
we lind that the Declaration of Independence, among the “ repeated 
‘ injuries and usurpations” which it enumerates, charges the King 

of Great Britain with “obstructing the laws for naturalization of 
foreigners; refusing to pass others to encourage their migrations 
hither.” And no sooner had the young Republic secured the right to 
ingraft into its Constitution the thought which made its Revolution 
successful, we find power granted to Congress “ to establish an uni- 
form rule of naturalization.” To naturalize an individual presup- 
poses the power of the individual to expatriate himself; that is, to 
divest himself of prior allegiance to the end that he may assume.a 
new national affiliation. And yet from the time when the principle 
was thus announced until a very recent period in our history the logi- 
cal consequences resulting from it were ignored even by our own Gov- 
ernment. 

As late as 1840, while Mr. Wheaton was the minister of the United 
States at Berlin, when called upon to interfere in behalf of an Amcri- 
can citizen of German birth then in compulsory service in the Prus- 
sian army, he declined to do so, upon the ground that the “ native 
domicile and nataral character of the naturalized citizen revert ” the 
moment he returns to the country Of his birth. And such continued to 
be the view upon which the Government acted in all cases of asimilar 
kind until 1859. To concede that an American citizen may bo im- 
pressed into the military service of another country (though it be the 
country of his birth) is to concede that as against that country he is 
not an American citizen. It is a denial of his right, completely and 
effectually, to expatriate himself; it presupposes the continuance, 
notwithstanding such expatriation, of an allegiance imposed by birth 
dormant during the period of his absence, but liable to be called into 
fall vigor at any time by the fact of his presence again under the 
roof of his fathers. 

In 1858 and 1859 Mr. Wright, our minister at Berlin, in repeated and 
earnest epyoee to the Department of State, called attention to the in- 
ability of American consuls or ministers to shield from impressment 
citizens of the United States born in Prussia; and when in July, 1859, 
Mr. Cass, in his ever-memorable letter of instructions to Mr. Wright, 
asserted that— 


The moment a foreigner becomes naturalized, his allegiance to his native coun- 
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try is severed forever; he experiences a new political birth. * * * Should he 
return to his native country, he returns as an American citizen and in no other 


a new epoch in our diplomatic history was ushered in, and the views 
which were thereafter to guide the Department of State in dealing 
with this subject were brought into harmony with the theory of the 


Citizenship being thus fully and tersely defined in tho Constitu- 


tion, it cannot be necessary to repeat the definition in an act of Con- 
gress. If the definitions are synonymous, the latter cannot aid the 
former; but if the statutory definition contravenes the constitu- 
tional definition, the former must yield, for the latter is the supreme 
law of the land; hence the first ten lines of the second section of the 
pending bill are entirely superfluous, and should therefore be re- 
jected. Of the remaining portion of the first clause and of the second 
and third clauses of the second section I shall speak hereafter. In- 
deed, as we are informed by the Constitution what citizenship is, it 
seems to me that the main scope of the pending bill should be lim- 
ited to defining how citizenship may be lost, and I propose briefly to ad- 
dress myself to that feature of the bill. Itdesignates four methods by 
either of which American citizenship may be extinguished. They are: 


First. By naturalization elsewhere. 

Second. By the acceptance of foreign service. 

Third. By residence abroad for two years or more without registry. 
Fourth. By treaty provisions concerning naturalized citizens. 

The substitute offered by the gentleman from New York [ Mr. Cox] 


is limited to the first and second of these methods, rejecting the others. 


First. As we recdégnize the right of expatriation in the broadest and 


fullest sense, it follows that the right of every American citizen to 
denationalize himself by naturalization elsewhere must be unhesitat- 


ingly conceded. The individual in the exercise of a natural and in- 
herent right of manhood may go from among us and incorporate him- 


self in any other nation, and as soon as he does so ho is an alien to 


us, without claim upon us or duty due us. This feature of the bill 
and substitate will, therefore, meet no opposition. 

Second. The second class of persons to be affected are “ citizens of 
the United States who in any foreign country enter into the civil, 
naval, or military service of any foreign prince or state or of any 
colony, district, or people foreign to the United States.” The bill 
limits the loss of citizenship to, or rather suspends it during, the con- 
tinuance of such service, whereas the substitute extinguishes citizen- 
ship altogether by the acceptance of the service. I believe the sub- 
stitute to announce the correct doctrine. The “service” of any for- 
eign power involves allegiance to such power; it is predicated upon 
an acknowledgment of fealty by oath or otherwise. Such allegiance 
and fidelity are inconsistent with the contemporaneous existence of 
allegiance and fidelity to any other government; the existence of 
the one necessarily excludes the other. Keeping in view the right of 
the individual to transfer his allegiance, not in part but altogether, 
and making it the corner-stone of my faith in this regard, I cannot 
admit the doctrine of a double allegiance, one present and potential, 
the other dormaut and conditional, but as I treat American citizen- 
ship when acquired as absolute and exclusive, so I must regard 
American citizepship when lost as extinguished altogether. Nor is 
there any hardship in this view, as ander the provisions of the sub- 
stitute the person who by taking foreign service loses his American 
citizenship may regain it in the manner prescribed by law for the 
naturalization of aliens, and this is but carrying the idea to its log- 
ical results, namely, that the citizen, whether native-born or natu- 
ralized, may expatriate himself fully and absolutely, and having done 
so may be re-admitted to citizenship as an alien. 

Third. Under the terms of this bill, citizens, native-born as well as 
naturalized, who shall be domiciled abroad continuously for two 
years shall not thereafter be regarded as citizens of the United States, 
unless they shall within that time register themselves as American 
citizens in the mode prescribed by the bill. Therefore, a residence 
abroad of two years continuously without registry works a forfeiture 
of citizenship. 
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Does this provision embody acorrect principle? It is lawfal for an 
American citizen to go abroad, and, if he secures a passport, he may 
be said to go with the consent of the Government, yet, if he remains 
abroad two years and omits to register, this bill, if it becomes a law, 
denationalizes him. It will be remembered that to acquire citizen- 
ship by means of naturalization it is necessary that the applicant 
shall have resided among us five Gears continuously ; that he shall 
have declared bis intention to becorthe a citizen at least two years 
prior to his admission ; that he shall, at the time of his admission, on 
oath renounce his former and assume his new allegiance, and shall, 
moreover, prove that he is of good moral character.and is attached to 
the Constitution of the United States. The proceeding is in the na- 
ture of a judicial inquiry, and is entered of record in the court grant- 
ing the application. Such are the conditions upon which citizenship 
may be acquired; yet, if an American citizen, whether native-born 
or nataralized, remains abroad two years and omits to register, he 
forfeits bis citizenship by this simple act of omission. I fail to dis- 
cover any just proportion between the difficulty of acquiring citizen- 
ship and the ease of losing it. In fact, this provision seems to be 
framed upon the idea that little value is to he attached to such citi- 
zenship, for that which is held by so frail a tenure can be of but little 
consequence. 

Again, so far as I have been able to discover, this method of iden- 
tifying the citizen when abroad, and of preserving or canceling his 
citizenship, is altogether novel. We have never tried it, nordo other 
nations employ it. We have many thousands of aliens living among 
ns, yet the governments whose subjects they are do not “ label’ 
them after the manner here proposed. The fact that registry is not 
employed, although the occasion for it has existed as much heretofore 
as it does now, and to a greater extent even on the part of other and 
older nations than with us, is an indication that it has never yet com- 
mended itself to the favorable consideration of enlightened nations. 

But we are told by the honorable gentleman [Mr. FAULKNER] who 
reported this bill froin the Committee on Foreign Relations, and who 
is its chief advocate on this floor, that the requirement of registry is 
intended to apply mainly to three classes of persons, namely: to those 
who, having domiciled themselves in foreign countries, have carried 
their wealth or their talents there and have estranged themselves 
from us; to persons who hold frandulent naturalization papers; and, 
lastly, to those who, in order to escape military dnty, have made their 
home among us long enough to secure naturalization and have then 
returned to their native country to remain there the residue of their 
lives. It is much to be regretted that citizens living abroad esca 
all public duties, and it is highly desirable that a remedy should cs 
found and applied if possible. But this bill furnishes no remedy. 
The man who goes abroad to shirk public duties will not hesitate to 
register, Indeed he will welcome the opportunity thas given to re- 
pel the presumption of national character arising from domicile and 
will gladly submit to the inconvenience of registering bi-annnally if 
by so doing he secures more firmly the very immunity for which he 
has gone abroad. The effect, therefore, of the bill, whether so in- 
tended or not, is rather to favor absenteeism than to discounte- 
nance it. 

The classes, therefore, at whom the bill is aimed will not be reached. 
whereas it will bear unjustly and heavily upon those who going abroad 
with the intention of returning shall through inadvertence or in ig- 
norance of the law find themselves suddenly robbed of their citizen- 
ship without having acquired an equivalent elsewhere ; for it does 
not follow that becanse we cast out the man who has been absent 
from us for two years, that any other country adopts him, and we 
shall thus have created a class of men who will wander over the 
face of the earth without any national character whatever. 

But the subject is one which from its very nature we cannot regu- 
late by statute. It belongs peculiarly and appropriately to the do- 
main of international law—a code the scope of which we can neither 
enlarge nor curtail by any enactment of ours, but which in conjoint 
action with the nations of the world we may so develop as ultimate- 
ly to reach the point we desire. Inthe mean time let it be regulated 
by treaty so as to secure us the same rights which we give. As we 
have large numbers of aliens in our midst, the inquiry how we may 
exact from them the performance of public duties, which shall in 
some degree compensate for the benefits of Government which they 
enjoy, is not without interest. To be in condition to deal with per- 
sons of this class without inviting complications, the way should be 
paved by treaty stipulations with the powers to whose protection 
vhey are entitled, Believing this clause of the bill .to be erroneous 
in principle and ineffectual in practice, I shall have no hesitation in 
voting against it. 

Fourth. Theremaining class of persons who are to bedeprived of cit- 
isenship by the bill are “ naturalized citizens of the United States who 
may by the terms of any treaty be regarded as having resumed their 
original nationality.” It will be perceived that the class of citizens 
here contemplated are “ naturalized ” citizens, not “ native-born ” citi- 
zens, and that the provision is that the naturalized citizen shall lose 
his citizenship in a contingency and for a cause that does not apply 
to the citizen of native birth, and a legislative sanction is asked for 
the inequality of rights thus recognized. 

It may be asked in the first instance what need there is of declar- 
ing by statute that persons are not citizens who have lost their citi- 
zenship by treaty. As a treaty is by the Constitution part of the 


“supreme law of the land,” its provisions are not only as effectually 
law as an act of Congress can make them, but the further obligation 
of national duty to the party contracted with is superadded, and thus 
their enforcement rendered doubly certain. If a naturalized citizen 
may by the terms of any treaty be regarded as having resumed his 
original nationality, he will be so regarded whether Congress passes 
this bill or not. Asthe treaty can derive no aid from the clause under 
consideration, and indeed needs none, this feature of the bill may well 
be rejected as superfluous and nugatory; and if objection to it were 
limited to this merely negative criticism, the further consideration of 
the subject might well be dismissed ; but it has also a positive side, 
full of subtile poison, carrying with it most baneful effects. In order 
to reach its true meaning, it will be necessary to look at our treaty 
relations with some of the powers of continental Europe from whom 
we have received large accessions to our numbers, and for that pur- 

I will quote the fourth article of the treaty between the United 
States and North Germany, made February 28, 1868: 

If a German naturalized in America renews his residence in North Germany 
without the intent to return to America, he shal] be held to have renounced his 
naturalization in the United States. Reciprocally, if an American naturalized 
in North Germany renews his residence in the United States without the intent 
to return to North Germany, he shall be held to have renounced his naturalization 
in North Germany. The intent not to return may be held to exist when the 
person naturalized in the one country resides more than two years in the other 
country. 

And the same provision is found in the existing treaties with Ba- 
varia, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Wiirtemberg, and the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse. 

It will be perceived that under the treaties a residence of two years 
does not ipso facto entail a loss of citizenship, but that such residence 
is but a fact from which an “intent not to return may be held to 
exist.” The direction is not that such intent shall be held to exist, 
but simply that it may be held to exist, the government in whose 
dominion the naturalized eitizen resides being vested with a discre- 
tion either to treat such residence as a renunciation of naturalization 
or not; and in practice but few cases have occurred in which the 
governments with whom these treaty relations exist have exercised 
the right to denationalize an American citizen unless indicia other 
than a bare residence of two years intervenod.to show an intentional 
renunciation of naturalization, and thus it is that, notwithstanding 
the treaty, a naturalized citizen may return to the country of his 
birth and protract his stay there very much beyond the period of two 
years without incurring the loss of his citizenship. But by this bill 
the bare fact of a two years’ residence is made to work a forfeiture of 
citizenship; for, ander the language employed, so soon as the “ nat- 
uralized citizen may, by the terms of any treaty, be regarded as hav- 
ing resumed his original nationality,” he shall cease to be an Ameri- 
can citizen. We are no longer dealing with an option or a discretion; . 
the language employed is not that the citizen shall be deemed lost to 
us whenever the power within whose jurisdiction he may be shall 
treat him as having renounced his naturalization; but we are con- 
fronted by an imperative injunction that so soon as he may under 
any treaty be regarded as having resumed his former nationality, 
(whether he has in fact so it or not,) he shall no longer be re- 

rded as an American citizen. The naturalized citizen is therefore 
inhibited by an unyielding and inflexible rale, under penalty of a 
forfeiture of citizenship, from residing in the land of his birth for a 
longer period then two years. 

But to me there is another and a much graverobjection to this pro- 
vision of the bill. I allude again to the fact that it applies only to 
one class of citizens, and announces that the American by adoption is 
to be forsaken for a cause which does not apply to the American by 
birth. When this bill declares that “naturalized citizens,” and they 
only, shall be abandoned by this Government after a residence of two 
years in the land of their birth, a comparison is instituted, a distinc- 
tion is drawn between the native and the naturalized American; a 
cause found which denationalizes the one, while it does not reach the 
other; the right of the former is preserved, while the right of the 
latter is curtailed. Ifit be true, as thenation proclaimed on the 27th 
July, 1868, that “ 91] naturalized citizens of the United States while 
in foreign countries are entitled to and shall receive from the Govern- 
ment the same protection of persons and property which is accorded 
to native-born citizens,” then it cannot be true that a naturalized 
citizen forfeits his citizenship in a case in which the native-born cit- 
izen does not. If the consciousness of the nation, expressed in the 
Constitution, truly holds “all persons born or naturalized in the United 
States” to be citizens of the United States, it cannot be that a resi- 
dence of two years anywhere on the face of the earth shall deprive 
one of citizenship where the other is permitted to retain it. Any 
measure therefore which recognizes a disparity of right between 
American citizens, denies and belies the thought of the nation as re- 
corded in statute and Constitution. 

That this disparity now exists by force of the treaties which I 
have mentioned I do not deny, but I insist that the legislative body 
of the nation shall not ize this disparity as right in principle. 
To adopt this bill isto affirm that the treaties as a matter of right 
should be as they are. To reject it is to leave the treaties unaffected, 
but to preserve the principle to which the nation is committed. In 
making this point I must ask that the difference between what the 
diplomat in negotiating a treaty may concede to temporary expe- 
diency and what the law-maker may record as the solemn judgment 
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of the nation upon a question of right shall be fully kept in view. parent. And the act of 1855 puts us in the attitude of claiming the 
Indeed my argument is based upon the presupposition that the dis- | rule of descent, and not of birth, with respeet to our own citizens 
tinction will be readily recognized and granted. resident abroad, and of denying it with respect to the citizens orsub- 

The law-maker cannot yield the principle; the diplomat may for | jects of other countries sojourning here; so that, if a child is born 
the time being. The latter, in dealing with the question, finds that, | abroad whose father, at the time of its birth, is an American citizen, 
while his own government holds the most advanced position, other | we claim it. Lf, on the other hand, a child is born here whose father, 
nations concede but a partial relaxation of the ancient doctrine and | at the time of its birth, is not an American citizen, we claim it also. 
still claim that naturalization elsewhere does not release a former | In the one case, we enforce the rule of descent; in the other, that of 
subject who renews his residence within their jurisdiction from the birth. And the palpable and indefensible contradiction in which we 
pertormance of the duties which his original allegiance imposed. | are involved seems never to have alarmed us. 


I 








While these conflicting views are held by governments, men in great In order to extend to others what we ask of them and to bring our 
uumbers, born in the one country and naturalized in the other, actu- | system into harmony with that of the rest of the world, I submit that 
ated by the manifold motives that impel human action, are clam- | Congress should not hesitate to adopt descent as the rule in determin- 
oring forsome adjustment which willenable them toreturn with safety, | ing nationality, modifying or limiting its application, however, in 
andif but for a brief period, to the homes of theirchildhood. In this view of the circumstances in which we are placed. It isa well-known 
emergency ao expedient is sought and it is found in aninternational | fact that large numbers of aliens are domiciled among us who never 
agreement by which the conflict of principle remains unsolved, but the become naturalized, but whose children, born upon the soil and pur- 
necessities of the moment are measurably relicved. Regarded inthis posing to remain permanently, become a part of our people. Under 
light, the sneer? secured by American diplomacy, in the treaties | the existing test of nationality, they are American citizens, notwith- 
of which I have made mention, must be conceded to be a great tri- | standing the alienage of the parent. Interest and convenience both 
umph, securing substantial advantages to the class for whose benefit | dictate that as to this class of persons there should be no change in 
it was intended. | the law. Indeed, the fact that the alien parent remains permanently 
I am aware that these treaties have met with hostile criticism in | in the country of domicile and rears children there must be pre- 
many quarters. In Europe they are assailed upon the ground that | sumed conclusively to show not only an assent but an active desire 
they concede too much, whereas upon this side of the Atlantic it is | on his part that the child shall have the nationality of the place of 
claimed that they concede too little. In indulging the latter criti- birth, for otherwise he would not remain and by remaining permit 
cism it would be well to bear in mind that in reaching an adjustment | education and the associations of youth to impress upon his child a 
dependent on mutual concession the test is not what it would be | national character other than his own, and the presumption is equally 
desirable to obtain, but what it is possible to get; and until the gov- | conclusive that the child upon becoming of age shares that clesire 
ernments with whom these treaties exist can be prevailed upon to | because gratitude, education, and early associations prompt that it 
yield still more, we may congratulate ourselves upon having secured | should be so. In the case of this class of persons none of the com- 
so much, trusting that at no distant day we may be permitted to go | plications can arise which render a change of the present rule de- 
further in the right direction, as we have already done in our recent | sirable. It is only where the minor acquires a residence abroad that 
treaties with Austria and Great Britain, (1870.) But in order that | the conflict occurs, against which we are seeking to guard. Hence 
we may be in condition to ask more, I deem it essential that our stat- | I have prepared and will in proper time submit, in lien of the pro- 
ute-book should contain no declaration waiving directly or inferen- | vision embraced in the second sentence of the first clause of the sec- 
tially the priuciple for which we contend. We propose to keep pace | ond section of the pending bill, the following amendment: 
with advancing thought upon this a A nation of colonists, it | Children born in the United States who shall during minority become resident 
behooves us to march in the van, not lag in the rear; and in its on- | beyond the limits of the United States shall follow and have the citizenship of 
ward march I trust the nation may not stop to place of record a dec- | their father, and, in case of his death, of their mother. And the same rule shall 
laration inconsistent with the purpose which it proposes to accom- | *PP!Y te children born abroad of American parentage. 
plish. It is all-important that the doctrine of “ double allegiance ” should 
Having thus alluded to the salient features of the bill, I shall de- | be done away with. I am unable to perceive how one and the same 
vote the remainder of my time to its provisions concerning the na- | person can at the same time owe allegiance to two governments. 
tional status of minors and married women. There are two classes | While both may claim it, it can rightfully belong to but one. Yet 
of each of these with respect to whom the question may be raised ; until we make a change in the existing law we willconstantly be ex- 











they are: posed to entanglements of this kind. 
First. Children of alien parentage born within the United States. Within a year past we have had a happy illustration of the doc- 
Second, Children of American parentage born abroad. trine of “double nationality.” A person of foreign birth became 
And again: naturalized in the United States in 1854, and while resident here and 
First. Women having American citizenship who marry aliens. a citizen had a son born. Four years after the birth of the son the 
Second. Alien women who marry American citizens. father, taking his family, including the son, with him, returned to 


The nations of continental Europe determine nationality primarily | the country of his origin, and, remaining there, re-acquired citizen- 
by descent, the child following the nationality of the parent; “and | ship during the son’s minority. Now, by the laws of all other nations 
this,” says an eminent authority whom I find quoted in Cockburn on | except our own (including even England since 1870) the son would 
Nationality, “must be acknowledged to be the right rule, seeing that | have followed the national status of the father. But by our law he 
nationality essentially springs from descent.” The rule recognizes the | remained an American citizen. Yet when this American citizen 
family, the necessity of its control by the parent, and the ties of duty | reached the age of twenty years he was conscripted into the army of 
and affection which bind the child to it. the country in which he lived, and having claimed American protec- 

In marked contrast to this rule, England and the United States | tion, the highest law officer of this Government decided him to be 
make the place of birth the sole criterion of thu nationality of the | “a native-born American citizen,” and said: “There is no law of the 
person, and, notwithstanding its purely feudal origin, the rule was | United States under which Lis father or any other person can deprive 
retained in England unimpaired until 1870, and is the law in the | him of his birthright. He can return to America at the age of twenty- 
United States at the present day with a modification in two particu- | one, and in due time, if the people elect, he can become President of 
lars which I shall presently name. the United States;” but also decided that the young man, in addi- 

The conflict between these two tests of nationality leads to inter- | tion to his natural nationality, had an acquired nationality, and that 
national disputes and controversies, often seriously threatening the | by virtue of the latter he was rightfully conscripted. And thus it is 
peace of the world, and should be removed, so as to bring the laws of | that the future President of the United States is now bearing a Prus- 
all nations into harmony upon the subject. The anomaly which | sian musket, and is no doubt reflecting upon the value of double nation- 
ascribes a double nationality to the victim of the conflict between | ality. If he should return while the United States are engaged in 
these tests will thus be done away with, and governments as well as | a war he will be liable to be again conscripted, this time not by vir- 
individuals be relieved from embarrassments. tue of his acquired nationality, but by virtue of his natural nation- 

The place of birth is a mere accident. As a test of nationality its | ality. If while in his present term of conscription we should happen 
main value is that it constitutes a fact susceptible of ready proof. | to engage in a war with the country whose musket he bears, he is 
On the other hand, it is unsound in rinciple. We ourselves have | guilty of treason, for he is an American citizen bearing arms against 
found it improper to adhere to it with respect to the children of our | his country. If, on the other hand, we conscript him, and engage in 
citizens born abroad; England has modified it; allotherstates refuse | war with that power, he is no less guilty, because he bears arms 
to mone it, and the foremost publicists of the world discard it. against the country of his acquired nationality. And if the penalty 

On the 10th of February, 1855, we declared— of treason should be visited upon him in either country, he will have 

All children heretofore born or hereafter born out of the limits and jurisdiction | illustrated the true meaning of double nationality. His case demon- 
of the United States, whose fathers were or may be at the time of their birth citi- | strates the absurdity of a doctrine of which it is possible to predicate 
zens thereof, to be citizens of the United States. such consequences. 

And as early as 1802 it was enacted as part of the naturalization While the Attorney-General’s decision in the case alluded to is quite 
laws that— in accordance with what the law ought to be, and what by my amend- 

The children of persona whé have been daly nataralised under any law of the ment I submit it should be made, I cannot persuade myself that his 
United States, being under the age of twenty-one years at the timeot the naturaliza. | decision is borne out by what the law is. No good reason can be as- 
tion of their parents, shall, if dwelling in the United States, be considered as citi- | signed for a rule which in practice we have been compelled to abandon, 
ie thereof. and which, if attempted to be carried out, will lead to utterly inde- 

The latter provision, adopted thus early, recognizes that the minor, } fensible results. 
regardless of the place of birth, shall follow the nationality of the In regard to married women our legislation has been equally un- 
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fortunate, though involving far less important consequences. At the 
present day, in all countries except our own, a married woman is 
deemed to have the citizenship of her husband, her nationality on 
marriage being merged in his. He is the head of the family. As the 
exercise of political rights centers in him, the family manifests its 
influence in the State through him; he therefore impresses his nation- 
ality upon every member of the family. But by the laws of the 
United States, which in this instance again follow blindly the pre- 
cept of the common law, an American woman retains her American 
citizenship notwithstanding her marriage to an alien; whereas by the 
act of February 10, 1°55, an alien woman, by her marriage to a citi- 
ven of the United States, acquires the nationality of her husband. 
It is therefore the sense of our law that marriage does and does not 
confer on the wife the citizenship of the husband; and we have 
been content to permit it to announce this contradiction for more 
than twenty-one years past. The pending bill, which in this particu- 
lar is a verbatim copy of the British statate of 1570, settles the prin- 
ciple correctly in declaring that— 

A married woman shall be deemed to be a citizen or subject of the state of which 
her husband is for the time being a citizen or subject. 


Its “option will place us in harmony with the universal rule on 
the sniject. 

The principle that a woman may upon the termination of marriage 
resume her natural allegiance is also of universal recognition. And 
Lapprehend that it is but an oversight in the bill limiting it to cases 
in which the marriage is terminated by the death of the husband; it 
should also embrace the termination of marriage by divorce, the idea 
being that as soon as the marriage relation ceases the woman must 
be at liberty to resume her former nationality. 

I have but afarther remark toadd, and that is as to the process by 
which citizenship may be re-acquired by those who may have lost it 
by any of the methods named. Under our theory naturalization is a 
judicial proceeding, which, when consummated, carries with it the ef- 
fect and sanction of a judgment. Such being the accepted doctrine 
of the country, I see no reason for deviating from it by permitting a 
declaration of citizenship to be filed with the Secretary of State, who 
is not a judicial officer, but I would vest the power in the tribunals 
now authorized to take proof of naturalization. 

I have been compelled to dwell somewhat at length upon the lead- 
ing features of the bill, and have no excuse to offer for doing 80 except 
the great importance of the subject and the sincere desire of having 
our law settled upon a correct and true foundation, hoping thus to 
eliminate its chaotic features and to bring it into unison with the 
accepted doctrines of the civilized world, thus evolving a law com- 
mon to all nations which shall be just to individual rights and in the 
interest of, peace between nations. 


Texas Pacific Railroad. 


SPEECH OF HON. E. Y. PARSONS, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 14, 1876, 


On the bill (1. R. No, 472) in relation to the Texas and Pacific Railroad. 


Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Chairman, so much has been so ably said and 
written upon the subject-matter of the present bill, and so exhaust- 
ive have been the arguments advanced for and against its passage, 
that I undertake the discussion of its merits with hesitation; never- 
theless, at the risk of a charge of repetition, feeling that the interests 
of the people whom I have the honor to represent are to some extent 
involved in this measure, I ask the indulgence of the House while I 
briefly state some reasons why I advocate the bill. 

No measure has been brought before this Con which should 
demand a more careful attention, for it comprehends the fundamental 
principles of our common prosperity. 

Amnesty is its foundation, a liberal intercourse is its superstruct- 
ure, a perfect union is its dome. Urging the construction of one of 
the chief elements of civilization, preserving the idea of community of 
interests between heretofore conflicting sections, and looking to a 
general prosperity in developing the wealth of the country, it may be 
truly denominated in its effects a trinity of production, enterprise, 
and union. : 

Roads, as a means of civilization, are unquestionably of advantage, 
whether they be the corduroys, causeways, turnpikes, or the steel 
tracks. Over them has panned ths wealth of all nations. Through 
them, as so many great arteries, has flowed the life-biood of com- 
merce. They are evidences of prosperity, and in their improvement 
a notable feature in the progress of people is exhibited. 

The ancient cities of the world have been celebrated for their arts 
and their arms, The fame of their sculpture and their architecture 
has reached even unto us. Their conquests were glorious, their scholars 
cultured, their poets and orators, who are with us to-day, incompar- 
able, and on the pages of history their works are emblazoned. They 
have erected monuments to the energy, industry, grace, love, valor, 
and enterprise of their respective cities. 


Indebted, as we are, to their brilliant examples in literature and 
science for whatever of excellence we may have attained, we fee] 
constrained to say that more enduring monuments than works of art, 
statuary, grouping, and painting remain for us to contemplate. The 
Appian Way will be remembered When the name of Cato is thought 
of only by the scholar, and the great roads of Rome will prove more 
lasting reminders of the success of her arts than the conquest of Gan! 
or the fame of Cesar. 

Splendid as were their achievements in arms, material improve- 
ments in the territory of conquests are better remembered than the 
battles of warriors, and causeways and roads are the enduring monu- 
ments toglory. Facilitating commerce, they destroy sloth in the mart; 
panes intercourse, they abolish differences of opinion; and em- 

racing sections, they establish harmony. 

It is not supposed that any one would either advocate or oppose 
the passage of this bill from motives purely sectional ; but it is ear- 
nestly thought and believed, although incidental benefit may result 
to certain portions, the measure itself is of advantage to the whole 
country. Its effect would be to restore activity to, and to re-energize 
to a large extent, our paralyzed industries. 

But before proceeding to discuss the material points of the bill, an 
objection, that a subsidy is required by its provisions, may well be con- 
sidered. It is urged that a democratic House cannot afford to pass 
any measure which even looks at such appropriations. 

he doctrines of the democratic party are the only ones in whose 
eons safety is assured to the Government and prosperity to tho 
States. Tothem I expect to yield a constant adherence, and in them 
I find nothing that shonld deter any one from giving a hearty sup- 
port to any measure the result of which would be generally bene- 
ficial. If it were a debatable point, and not a concluded question 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, much might be said for 
and perhaps against the policy of lending Government aid to private 
corporations, and a constitutional inquiry might result. But the mat- 
ters that would grow out of such discussion have all been settled, and 
a co-ordinate branch of this Government has recognized the pro- 
gressive tendencies of the age, and from a constitutional stand-point 
has decided that our fundamental law does not inhibit the aid of the 
Government to such enterprises. It is only necessary to refer to the 
very recent decision in the case of the Union and Central Pacitic to 
establish the truth of this statement. Times change and we change 
with them. The policies of the past age are unsuitable to the prog- 
ress of the present. There is no branch of human ingennity or in- 
dustry that does not furnish proof of progressive change. The arts of 
both war and peace are a sufficient demonstration. Politics, depend- 
ent upon both, change with them, and a wise statesmanship takes 
advantage of the fact and improves the opportunity for a nation’s 
benefit. 

Time was when it might have been thought the aid of the Govern- 
ment toward the erection of a t national highway and the as- 
sumption of control of it would be an invasion of the rights of a 
State; but the Constitution is so clear upon the right of the Govern- 
ment to establish postal roads and to regulate commerce between the 
States, and so repeatedly has this been recognized, that the matter is 
now beyond dispute. The declaration of the law, which is held to be 
constitutional, giving the Government the control of rivers that run 
between States is po age J applicable to the right claimed of super- 
vision and contro] over these vast railroads. Supplanting as they do 
the old turnpike and in lieu of the stage-coach, furnishing magnifi- 
cent trains of cars, with one continuous line from State to State, 
across the continent, they, in a notable measure, constitute the chicf 
means of commercial intercourse between the States, and in connec- 
tion with the postal system come directly under the authority of 
Congress. Viewed in this light, it is clear that legislation of this 
character, being both beneficial and remedial, even though the Gov- 
ernment should be required to pay for the good which the people 
would receive, the people being the Government, falls within the 
line of precedent, and, as to its constitutionality, is res adjudicata. 
But, sir, we need no precedent for that which is right. Policies and 
precedents may be furnished in abundance; but the cry of subsidy 
ought not to intimidate. 

The best minds, governing all nations, including our own, in their 
practices have demonstrated the fact that the prosperity of the coun- 
try depends largely upon its roads and the facilities of intercourse 
between different sections, and even though subsidies and the direct 
aid of the state are granted, the resulting benefit to the general 
prosperity in their estimation has been more than sufficient to com- 
a for the outlay. Th aS, in fostering enterprises of this kind, 

ave they exhibited their wisdom. Another matter at the opening 
of this discussion may be noticed. The territory through which it 
is proposed to lay this road is an acquisition resulting from a war 
with Mexico. The discovery of gold upon the domains of a distin- 
guished resident of that portion of the country, as an excitant to the 
eupidity of the American citizens, impelled large numbers of them to 
invade the territory in search of the modern Pactolus. The discord 
arising from such unwonted invasion, although it may not be con- 
sidered as the whole cause of war, was, in connection with the Texas 
difficulties, a circumstance which contributed to increase the differ- 
ences between the republics, which difficulties culminated in strife, 
the end of which was the treaty known as the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. It is scarcely necessary to urge upon the attention of the 
House that, under the Constitution, a treaty duly ratified becomes a 
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part of the supreme law of the land; no act of any State, either by 
court or legislature, can avail to invalidate the solemn compact en- 
tered into by conflicting nations. No State can set up its limited 
boundary against the authority conceded by the States to Congress, 
but in pursuance of treaty rights the authority of the Government is 
subject only to the revision of the judicial power of the United States. 

By this treaty our Government undertook to protect all who should 
occupy the acquired territory. The obligation accrued the moment 
the treaty was signed and our banner waved in peaceful pemennen 
over the golden West. Protection does not mean the simple station- 
ing of soldiers upon a frontier, planting a battery, or the erection of 
fortifications; it does not mean simply immunity from outrage by 
yeason of the proud flag that floats above us, or the stalwart arm, the 
hissing shell, the loud-mouthed cannon, or the rattling musket; but 
it means peace as well as war, and the employment of all the reme- 
dial agencies necessary to restore a devastated country and to open 
up the avenues to prosperity and to wealth. To keep off injury 
violently menaced, and to furnish every facility to maintain private 
prosperity, together constitute protection. Obligated as we are by 
the treaty referred to, and pledged as we are in national faith to a 
strict adherence to its terms, together with the implications involved 
in them, how can we consistently refuse as States, and as a people, by 
every means in our power to maintain and to advance the prosperity 
of the annexed section ? 

This bill does not in any sense require a subsidy of the United 
States, but, on the contrary, constitutional as such a requisition is, 
in the light of recent decisions, it proposes to indemnify the United 
States for its guarantee by yielding to its almost uncontrolled posses- 
sion a rich extent of land granted to the corporation by the State of 
Texas and to assure by further pledge, not only of the lands granted 
by the United States, but of all the earnings of the road, utter free- 
dom from loss upon the proposed contract ; furthermore, the indorse- 
ment of the Government by theexpress stipulation of the bill is not 
to be given, or rather, the bond’ of the Government are not to be 
issued until the United States authorities are assured that a sufficient 
extent of the road to be paid for by the bond in the shape of advanced 
interest has been constructed, and that assurance is to be given by 
accredited officers of the Government. Never in the history of rail- 
road construction has there been such a fair offer to our authorities 
to aid by credit simply in conferring a lasting benefit upon a pros- 
trate section and to promote the material prosperity of the whole 
country. An additional feature in this bill may deserve comment. 
With very slight restriction, if any at all, the road is placed in the 
hands of the Government. The rates of transportation and of freight 
being exclusively in the control of Congress, thus render it utterly imn- 
possible for combinations to be made by which the passenger or the 
shipper would suffer extortion. All connecting roads are bound by the 
same stipulation, and as this grand transcontinental line will un- 
doubtedly invite a large portion of the commerce of the East as well 
as the West, there is a constant assurance in this feature of a perma- 
nency of rates for freight and transportation. 

The incaleulable benefit resulting to the business world from such 
an arrangement would in itself be an insuperable argument for the 
passage of this bill. But as *o the Government, there is another 
reason—and by theGovernment I mean the whole people of the United 
States, who pay the taxes and carry on the machinery of public af- 
fairs—and that is the free transportation of troops and supplies as well 
as the postal service. It is well known to gentlemen upon this floor, 
and is certainly matter of record open to the inspection of any one, 
that annually less amounts of money have been expended without 
any adequate return for the transportation of troops and supplies for 
the Indian country and to the Texas frontier; not as many, perhaps, 
in the latter instance as were necessary to protect that State from its 
unhappy troubles and the incursions of refractory neighbors, but still 
enough to constitute an item in the general bill of expenditures for 
the national defense. 

The saving in the postal arrangements and service of the Govern- 
ment, although all matters mentioned are not absolutely free, con- 
stitute, with the others, an item in this, that all such service, as well 
as that just referred to, is to be rendered to the Government by this 
road practically free of charge. In other words, the Government will 
have, under the provisions of this bill, the right to free transporta- 
tion of troops, supplies, and mails, until the interest for which the 
bonds are indorsed shall be paid into the national Treasury. 

_ I do not give the statements of expenditures borne by the people 
in each of these branches of public service and defense, as statistics 
so complete have been published upon the subject, and as they are 
well known and understood; but there is assurance for saying that 
the saving to the Government—rates being under our control—will 
be large indeed, until all of the liability of the Government by reason 
of the bonds is discharged. 

It is a well-known fact that a combination of causes, unnecessary 
to mention to the enlightened gentlemen who hear me, has resulted 
in depressing to a large extent the laborers of the country, and has 
thrown them out of employment. Thousands upon thousands of them 
to-day are almost without bread. Desolation sits brooding at their 
hearth-stones. Despair hovers over their roof. Starvation is their 
unwelcome guest. It is not to be wondered at, in view of their great 
suflerings, that the leboring-men of the country have been driven to 
the extreme even of arms to compel a sustenance which dearth of 
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labor, prostrate industry, and hoarded capital refused. The wisdom 
of the Government can never be better exhibited than by the adop- 
tion of such legislative measures as not only protect the citizen in his 
rights, but afford every opportunity to the laboring classes for the 
exercise of their industry, thereby insuring their prosperity and con- 
sequent ae and discharging the duty of a proper Government, 
which is to do the greatest good to the largest number. The laborers 
constitute by far the majority of the population. Capitalists, jobbers, 
and clerks, customs officers, and professional men combined, donot num- 
ber the men whose toughened sinews have heretofore fought the bat- 
tles and wrought tho prosperity of the nation. To that class of peo- 
ple, worthy as they are, and as will doubtless be admitted, necessary 
to the advancement of the material interests of the country, dne con- 
sideration should be given. If in their success they labored well, and 
that they did our mechanical and agricultural industries and arts are 
a fair evidence, in their misfortune it should be the wisdom of an en- 
lightened policy, as far as possible, to relieve distress and to prevent 
calamity from overwhelming this class of our population. 

How to achieve so desirable an end is an interesting problem, to 
solve which, considered in the light of financial and other difficulties 
which surround the administration of public affairs, is hard indeed. 
Yet it may be. suggested, if not asa solution, at least as a measure 
which makes a figure in that result, that the adoption of this bill will 
afford to the laborers of the country an opportunity for the exercise 
of their industries, and it might be for the accumulation of property. 
Not only in one branch, which is the mere construction of the road, 
would the facilities for labor be increased, but in the vast iron indus- 
tries of the country, which would be immediately called upon.to fur- 
nish the iron and steel necessary for track construction. Forges that 
are now idle would be busy. Mechanics who are now without occu- 
pation would have suddenly restored tothem the means of subsistence 
and probable prosperity. A new ambition would energize our labor- 
ing force, and with the compensation which is the meed of earnest 
effort would awake a spirit of progress, which, taking care of the 
present, still points to the future. It has been said, “Westward the 
course of empire takes its way.” History proves it, and the assertion 
has all the force of amaxim. The foundation of empire is labor, and 
while the valor of the soldier may protect, the industry of the artisan 
builds and finishes. The pickax and the shovel have been, perhaps, 
of more advantage to the prosperity of this country than the sword. 
Giving to them, then, the opportunity which this bill affords for hon- 
est labor, local difficulties will disappear, and to a large extent the 
unemployed will receive employment, and riot, rout, and disorder all 
cease. 

If there be one question which more than another is of vital inter- 
est to the American people at this juncture, it is the question of 
finance. With a country of almost exhaustless wealth; with a pop- 
ulation eager to work; with unexplored resources and unused ener- 
gies that are vast, we find ourselves some years after the close of a 
great civil commotion an embarrassed people. Many schemes have 
been suggested by gentlemen distinguished alike for their integrity and 
their intelligence, and put forth in an honest attempt to give relief 
to the money pressure of the South and West, and to settle if possi- 
ble the financial matters of the country; but it seems that while con- 
tributing to the desired end no satisfactory result has been reached. 
Without pretending even so much as to suggest a line of policy in a 
matter which has puzzied the most acute intellects of the nation, I 
may urge upon the consideration of the House some facts in connec- 
tion with this subject which I do not think will be disputed. Should 
this bill become a law, as has been before stated, a considerable 
amount of labor will be necessary. To pay that labor large sums of 
money will be required. Capital always seeks its most profitable in- 
vestment. It neither rises nor sinks below its level, but commiinds 
its price. 

Let the Government but comply with the provisions of this bill, by 
guaranteeing the payment of the interest under the stipulated restric- 
tions, and scarcely a week will elapse after final approval before an 
army of laborers will be steadily at work on the proposed route, and 
the locked-up money of the East find free circulation. The East 
has controlled the money market, so to speak, of the whcle country 
for a period of time. A system of financiering was adopted years ago 
which, however honestly intended, has proved extremely injurious to 
the best interests of the largest portion of the country. Our money 
became the subject of barter and sale, and from being a standard of 
value degenerated, under the practices then instituted and continued 
until now, into an article of commerce, to be bought and sold. In 
these speculations, by reason of superior advantages in offices and the 
disturbed condition of the West and South, the East became the re- 
cipient of nearly all the money of the United States ; and it has since 
been hoarded. The consequence his been a depression in the busi- 
ness affairs of the South and West to an extent almost incalculable. 
With no medium of circulation in a comparative sense, or rather with 
no money to pay, they could neither buy and sell goods nor till the 
soil. The consequence was complete stagnation and prostration of 
every material industry. That state of things has continued until 
now; and while it may not be an absolute relief in this sense, the 
construction of this road, inviting, nay, almost compelling the capital 
of the East to unite with the South and West, would certainly con- 
tribute to the common prosperity by forcing money to its legitimate 
and proper union, which is with labor, and it may be safely said that 
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not only our own but foreign capital would eagerly seek so profitable 
an investment. 

The country through which this road will pass is not only peculiarly 
adapted to the continuous and uninterrupted transit across the con- 
tinent, but is also rich in production. Free from the snows of the North, 
and lavishly blest by the bountiful hand of the Creator with all 
that is necessary for the wants and the Juxuries of man, it offers an 
abundant opportunity for the increase of our agricultural interest, 
and mother earth, while giving us the corn, the wine, and the oil, is 
no less generous in that iva section in other industries, and from 
her open bosom she pours into our lap her vast mineral resources; 
her iron of commerce, her silver of trade, her gold of value. 

The objections urged by some as to this proposed route being not 
feasible by reason of natural obstacles in the way are answered by 
the fact that in one notable instance obstacles of much greater mag- 
nitude have been overcome, and now one continuous line in the oot 
ern portion of the country exists. The patient and untiring skill of 
the engineer has been able to surmount these obstacles, and the as- 
cending grade or lengthened tunnel furnished him the ready means 
of scaling the cloud-capped mountain or piercing its base. The rug- 
gedness of the country serves but as an incentive to genius, and as 
the mathematical mind marks the line of transit across the lofty 
Sierras, the eye rests on “a grand animated spectacle of nature,” with 
alternate hill and vale, pure streams, rich table land, and wide-ex- 
tended plain—a scene the promise of the fature, when patient toil 
shall plant in the virgin soil and reap the rich reward of a full har- 
vest, while steady contemplation opens those hills, “rock-ribbed and 
ancient as the sun,” and in their strong embrace views more of wealth 
than was ever contained in the glittering caves of Golconda or Peru. 
Through this magnificent country, rich in all that pertains to material 
prosperity as well as beauty of landscape, it is proposed to run this 
road, One may well conceive what would be the immense advantage 
to the whole people of the United States in the matter of commerce 
as well as in the promotion of civilization by the advancement of 
this enterprise. As the road is gradually extended its progress will 
be attended with the usual concomitants, and in that rich country 
in a larger degree, owing to the depression of business and the dis- 
tress of labor. ‘The desert places will be made to blossom as the rose, 
the wilderness will be redeemed, and the fields yield their bounteous 
return to the patient hand of labor. Forthe cry of the panther, there 
will be the low of cattle; forthe growl of the bear, the peaceful call 
of the plow-boy ; for the silence of the wilderness, the busy hum of 
industry and art; and for the war-whoop of the savage, the “ sound of 
the church-going bell;” while a whole section, energized, yea brought 
to life by reason of this great project, with silent voice joins in the 
pean of praise. Villages, towns, and cities will mark the places 
where desolation now reigns, and give their aid to the promotion of 
the prosperity of the whole country. 

But this is not all. This vast road that, connecting’the Atlantic 
with the Pacific and furnishing a ready facility for the transporta- 
tion of home products to all sections, has yet another advantage to 
which it may be proper to allude. Across the peaceful bosom of the 
Pacific come ships from the East laden with the products of oriental 
industry. The islands of the sea send their mite to swell our com- 
merce. Through a continuous line, uninterrupted by stress of weather, 
inducements could be offered for an increase of this commerce which 
would doubtless be entertained, and which would result in almost a 
perfect union of the business enterprises of the East and West. It is 
scarcely necessary to refer to the incalculable benefits which would 
accrue to all sections from this character of commerce. The road 
being a great public necessity, and its construction being a matter of 
time only, it may be properly said that now,is the accepted time. 

But it is urged that the impoverished condition of our national 
finances will not permit the assumption of liabilities even tothe lim- 
ited extent which is here asked, and that the Government would be 
doing a great wrong to its citizens to incur the risk of so large an ex- 
penditure as the guaranteed interest upon the bonds issuable under 
this act. With the promise, which cannot be disputed, that no pri- 
vate corporation or set of men can be found with sufficient capital and 
public spirit combined to carry out so great an enterprise, and that 
without governmental indorsement, against liability on which am- 
ple security is provided for in this bill, the road cannot be built, at- 
tention may be called to the fact that the national exchequer with- 
out distress to-day pays large sums for the support of similar enter- 
prises, and the public domain yields largely of its territory for their 
maintenance. The ery of poverty ought not to be heard, or, if list- 
ened to at all, it should bring up before the mind thoughts which 
ought to die, reminiscences which should fade from memory, and acts 
which should be blotted from the page of history. At present we be- 
hold this anomaly in Government: One section of a common coun- 
try prosperous, the other impoverished. The strong arm of protec- 
tion and fostering care extended over the one, while the other, with 
a heavy burden of taxation and large payment-to the revenues of the 
country, is without aid and suffered to languish. To those who sa 
poverty, the answering voice of justice and equality may be lifted. 
A Government that was able with one stroke of the pen to destroy 
millions and by a single proclamation to disorganize an entire labor 
system; that, with the torch, could overwhelm in general conflagra- 
tion cities and towns; that, with the raider, could trample down the 
growing grain and render vain the promise of a harvest, and, at the 


close, exact full paymentand discharge of the very expenses incurred 
by itself in a war of subjugation, can certainly afford, being in pos- 
session of the spoils of conquest, after doing so much to destroy, to 
do some little to rebuild and to obliterate the traces of wrath and 
desolation which so vividly recall to memory the scenes and incidents 
of the most painful period of our history. 

Iam surprised that a determined opposition to this measure comes 
from certain sections where railroad facilities are great and their 
value certainly known. Not only for these reasons, sir, do I express 
this surprise, but for the further fact that, to a great extent, the very 
roads upon which their prosperity is to-day founded were built by 
subsidy, and, while the sections themselves may not have received di- 
rect return in revenue to the local treasury, the munificent land grants 
which first encouraged the enterprise procured for them an indus- 
trious population whose settlements have since grown into towns and 
cities and whose agricultural and mechanical industries have swelled 
the aggregate wealth and increased the general prosperity of their 
States. It certainly comes with an ill-grace from those whose sec- 
tions have been benefited so greatly by state practices similar to this 
now sought to object even upon the ground of subsidy or of former 
failures of direct return of money expended. The efforts of their 
statesmen whose far-seeing wisdom inaugurated the policy of state 
aid in building up these immense lines of commerce, successful as 
they have been, are the best argument that can be used against their 
objections. 

it may be that some idea of monopoly has taken possession of them, 
and, with a view to restrict trade coming from the extreme West to 
their own lines and routes, they oppose the construction of this road; 
that they are unwilling that how should be any competition in the 
transportation of freight and en om to and fro across the conti- 
nent, but that the people shall be subjected for their benefit to un- 
controlled charges. I hope that I errin this, and I trast the gentlemen 
who are so earnest in opposition to this measure will reconsider, and, 
while they estimate the advantages derived from the connecting lines 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific in their own States, they will be suf- 
ficiently generous to say that the same advantages should be given 
to those who have not heretofore been so favored, and in a section 
which, from every consideration of commerce, production, and enter- 
prise, so manifestly requires development. 

If there be any sincerity in the oft-repeated asseverations made 
upon this floor during the present session of Congress that the dis- 
position of the people is to forget past differences and in the prac- 
tices of friendship and patriotism to perfect the Union of the States 
and if it be true that a general amnesty is desired, it may be said 
that in the construction of this road as proposed an important step 
will be taken in the direction of the consummation wished. The 
North, the East, the West, and the South will join not only in the 
profitable embrace of commerce, but in that intercourse which, fa- 
mniliarizing each with all,strengthens the bond which now unites 
them and verifies the assertion of peace and good-will. From the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the gulf to the lakes the effect of 
this great highway will be felt and its advantages realized. No bet- 
ter period can be imagined than the present for the encouragement 
of sentiments of union and no more fitting monument can be erected 
to mark the complete reconciliation of the sections. 

Let the road be constructed as proposed by the bill, not with the 
funds of a gigantic monopoly or upon any compromise measure, nor 
yet at the absolute expense of the Government, but remaining under 
the governmental control as to rates, and freights and cheap trans- 
portation and rapid communication between the extremes of our 
country will be the result. 

What more could be asked in a business point of view? 

But, sir, the measure seems to me to be one which will not only 
confer lasting benefit upon the whole country in its various indus- 
tries, but will contribute largely to the redemption from utter finan- 
cial prostration of the largest portion of the country. It will reviv- 
ify the South, energize the fainting body, and, as the: blood of com- 
merce flows through her depleted veins, industry and activity will 
gradually resume control, and a grateful prosperity will yield to all 
sections the tribute of a generous return. Revenues will be increased, 
and that region, now impoverished and sad, will be made happy in 
the enjoyment of wealth and enterprise. 

Without causing statistics to be read, which have already been 
published and doubtless fully understood, I may say, finally, that for 
these reasons I advocate the of the bill: First. The im- 
mense advantage to the whole country by cheapening transportation 
and freight son relieving financial pressure. ond. The utter ab- 
sence of anything like subsidy in the provisions of the bill. Third. 
The impossibility of combination against the ———- or shipper as 
to rates, the Government retaining control. Fourth. The discharge 
of treaty obligation, which is imperative law. Fifth. The profit to 
the Government in transportation of troops and supplies, and almost 
free postal service. Sixth. The increase of the mineral industries 
of the country and the large addition to our agricultural products. 
Seventh. The relief given to the laborers of the country, who will 
not only obtain employment, but, perhaps, wealth in the prosecution 
of the enterprise ; and last, but not least, the adoption of this meas- 
ure will not only be just but generous to a devastated section and a 
sure proof of sincerity upon the part of all whose protestations 
evince a desire for peace and harmony and a complete reconciliation. 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. TOWNSEND, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 10, 1876, 


0. 3132) to revise and simplify existing laws imposing duties on 
On the MR CE. BF Babe and to reduee tasation® . 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, at a time like 
this, when many of the industries of the country are still suffering 
from the panic of 1873; when the iron and cotton and woolen mills 
are running on short time and with reduced forces; when workmen 
are yet standing around the streets of manufacturing villages unem- 
ployed and awaiting a revival of business to enable them to make a 
comfortable provision for their households, it is amazing that a com- 
mittee of Congress should report favorably a bill whose certain influ- 
ence would cause a still greater depression of manufactures. 

The bill reported by the distinguished chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, [ Mr. MORRISON, of Illinois, ] makes such an im- 
yortant reduction of duties on articles that we can manufacture at 
reno being 20 to 50 per cent. reduction, that if it should become a 
law it wens open our ports to a flood of foreign commodities and 
deluge our marts with the scrapings of European warehouses. 

As it stands to-day in the House, only partially acted on and with 
a hesitation on the part of the chairman to state positively whether 
or not he proposes to ask the House to take action on it, it is a stand- 
ing menace to some of the most important industries of the country, 
and capitalists engaged in the glass, iron, cotton, woolen, and many 
other manufactures stand comparatively idle, afraid to make con- 
tracts lest the new tariff bill should become a law and prevent them 
from fulfilling their engagements. It hangs threateningly over them, 
apparently ready to fall and crush their industries, like the sword of 
Damocles, suspended by a single hair. It is another instance of that 
ancertainty of our national legislation, which is the great annoyance 
of business men of whatever character, and which periodically par- 
alyzes the most valuable and most cherished industries of the nation. 
If our people could be certain of the steady maintenance of our legis- 
lation for a series of years, even if it were not of the most favorable 
character, they could accommodate themselves to it, and by ingenuity 
and skill and by perfecting their machinery, could render themselves 
and the nation prosperous. 

Unfortunately, however, our legislation, whether concerning the 
tariff or currency, the public lands or the postal system, is vacillating 
and wavering, and capitalists hesitate to embark in enterprises that, 
under a more steady policy, they would readily undertake. 

It is too true, as the gentleman from Illinois remarks in his open- 
ing sentences of his carefully prepared speech, advocating his bill, to 
which I listened with attention, that if it should become a law, “it 
will necessarily affect the trade, commerce, and industry of the whole 
country,” and he might, in my judgment, have added “ most disas- 
trously, too.” 

I agree with him that “a measure of such magnitude ought to re- 
ceive the most earnest and thoughé¢ful consideration.” 

He is a believer in thesystem of direct taxation, saying, “though im- 
practicable now to resort to it, that system is best because most equal 
which takes from the tax-payer his due proportion in the most direct 
manner.” Such a system we were compelled to use during and after 
the late rebellion, with its horde of assessors, collectors, and their re- 
spective assistants and other officials, until the people would not per- 
mit the system to continue, but abolished it all save that small rem- 
nant which remains to collect duties on whisky, tobacco, and other 
minor articles. 

With the disciples of free-trade clubs, and echoing the oft-refuted 
doctrines of free-trade writers, he asserts that “ protection, therefore, 
other than that incidental to revenue, is spoliation, because it takes 
the earnings of the labor of one person or class of persons, and gives 
these earnings to other persons or more favored classes.” 

Under his view of the case, he, with all other Congressmen, is guilty 
of obtaining the same kind of benefits of which he complains of man- 
ufacturers for receiving, for the Government takes from the earnings 
of the people and pays his salary as a member of Congress therewith. 
It may be said that he renders an equivalent therefor, but the same 
answer is equally applicable to the manufacturer. Indeed, it may be 
more justly said that the manufacturer renders a greater equivalent, 
for under protective tariffs he has reduced the price of foreign com- 
modities to the consumer, which had to come into competition with his 
own. In common with other free-trade writers he also hesitates not 
to assert that “the cost of all domestic products is therefore increased 
by the imposition of tariff taxes on foreign imports.” 

As a protective tariff is called by a large portion of the democratic 
party “spoliation” and by another portion “robbery,” I desire to read 
a few brief extracts from the writings of the fathers of the Republic 
to show in what esteem the protective principle was held by them. 
They had suffered under the taxation of the mother-country ; they 
had been denied the privilege of contributing to their own necessities 
by the labor of their hands and the ingenuity of their intellects, and 
of them it was said by their rulers “they should not make a hobnail.” 

After the independence of the colonies was secured the confedera- 
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tion was on the eve of dissolution because of a want of power to se- 
cure equal commercial rights to the colonies because of their diverse 
and antagonistic legislation. As soon as the Constitution was adopted, 
Madison brought before Congress a bill wherein the preamble set 
forth that “ whereas it is necessary for the support of Government, 
for the discharge of the debts of the Uasited States, and for the en- 
couragement and protection of manufactures, that duties be laid on 
goods, wares, and merchandise imported, be it enacted,” &c. 

Washington signed the bill on the 4th of July, 1789. 

Here, then, at the very dawn of our constitutional Government was 
a distinct and emphatic annunciation and affirmance of the principle 
of protection. 


Following down the line of Presidents we find in their messages 
and other writings the same priuciple fully and unhesitatingly main- 
tained, for they had not as yet found out the new-fangled democratic 
doctrine that protection was “robbery.” 

Washington, in one of his messages, said : 

Theadvancement of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures by all proper means 
will not, I trust, need recommendation; but I cannot forbear intimating to you the 
expediency of giving effectual encouragement as well to the introduction of new 


and useful inventions from abroad as to the exertions of skill and genius in produc- 
ing them at home. 


In Jefferson’s second annual message, he recommends protection in 
the following words: 


To cultivate peace and maintain commerce and navigation in all their lawful en- 
terprises as nurseries of navigation and for the nurture of man, and to protect the 
manufactures adapted to our circumstances, these, fellow-citizens, are the land- 
marks by which we are to guide ourselves in all our proceedings. 


In his eighth annual message he recommends not only protection 
but prohibition, in this language, namely : 


The situation into which we have been forced has impelled us to apply a portion 
of our industry and capital to national manufactures and improvements. The ex- 
tent of conversion is daily increasing and little doubt remains that the establish- 
ments formed and forming will, under the auspices of cheaper materials and sub- 
sistence, the freedom of labor from taxation with us, and of protecting duties and 
prohibitions, become permanent. 


In his letter to Benjamin Austin, in 1816, he sets forth his belief in 
the necessity of encouraging domestic manufactures, thus: 


He, therefore, who is now against domestic manufactures must be for reducing 
us either to a dependence upon that nation or be clothed in skins and live like wild 
beasts in dens and caverns. I am proud to say that Iam not one of these. Ex- 
perience has taught me that manufacturesare now as necessary to our independence 
as to our comfort. 


Madison, too, in his message of 1809, adopting the sentiments of 
Jefferson on the subject of protection, said, in speaking of the duty 
of Congress: 


It will be worthy at the same time, of their just and provident care, to make such 
further alterations in the laws as will more especially protect and foster the sev- 
eral branches of manufacture which have been recently instituted by the laudable 
exertion of our citizens. 


Monroe, in his inaugural address, shows the value of protection to 
manufactures to the producers of raw materials. He says: 


Our manufactures will likewise require the systematic and fostering care of the 
Government. Possessing as we do all the raw materials, the fruit of our own soil 
and industry, we ought not to depend in the degree we have done on supplies from 
other countries. * * * Ranolty important is it to provide at home a market 
for our raw materials, as by extending the competition it will enhance the price and 
protect the cultivator against the casualties incident to foreign markets. 


Probably the strongest enunciation of the necessity for the encour- 
agement of American manufactures and the doctrine of protection so 
much denounced by modern democrats is to be found in General Jack- 
son’s letter to Dr. Coleman in 1824, and in his second annual message 
in 1830. 

In the former, which may be found in Parton’s Life of Jackson, 
volume 3, page 35, from which I read, he shows, among other things, 
the value of manufactures to the farmer. After speaking of the 
vast amount of raw material we possess, he says: 


Draw from agriculture its superabundant labor ; employ it in mechanism and 
manufactures, thereby creating a home ms rket for your breadstuffs, distributing 
labor to the most profitable account, and b>nefits to the country will result. Take 
from agriculture in the United States 600,010 men, women, and children, and you 
will at once give a market for more breadstuffs than all Panes now furnishes us 
with. Inshort, we have been too long subject to the policy of British merchants. 
It is time we should become a little more Americanized, and, instead of feeding 
paupers and laborers of England, feed our own, or else in a short time, by con- 
tinuing our present policy, we shall be paupers ourselves. 


In the message he lays down the doctrine of protection thus, and it 
is worthy of the most serious attention: 


The power to impose duties upon imports originally belonged to the several 
States. The right toadjust these duties, with a view to the encouragement of do- 
mestic branches of industry, is so completely identical with that power that it is 
difficult to suppose the existence of the one without the other. 

The States have delegated their whole authority over imports to the General 
Government, without limitation or restriction, saving the very inconsiderable res- 
ervation relating to the inspection laws. This authority having thus passed from 
the States, the right to exercise it for the purpose of protection does not exist in 
them ; and, consequently, if it be not possessed by the General Government, it 
must be extinct. 

Our political system would thus present the anomaly of a people stripped of the 
right to foster their own industry and to counteract the most selfish and destructive 
policy which might be adopted by foreign nations. 

This surely cannot be the case; this indispensable power thus surrendered by 
the States must be within the scope of authority on the subject expressly dele- 

ated to Congress. In this conclusion I am confirmed as well by the opinions of 
Presidents Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, who have each repeatedly 
recommended this right under the Constitution, as by the uniform practice of Con- 
gress, the continued acquiescence of the States, and the general understanding of 
the people. 


The Society of Tammany, in its purer days and before it had become 
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a mere political club, was in 1819 exceedingly patriotic, and recom- 
mended to the societies of the order the propriety “ of refraining from 
every species of useless extravagance in our mode of living, especially 
in furniture, dress, the table, ostentatious equipage, and expensive 
amusements.” 

It also 

Resolved, That we will disconntenance the importation and use in our families 
of every species of foreign manufacture or production which can or may be rea- 
sonably substituted by the fabrics or productions of the United States. 

These are rather amusing sentiments when read with the recollec- 
tions of the “ useless extravagance” and “ostentatious equipages” 
of Tweed, Connolly, and other sachems of Tammany fresh in our 
minds. Yet it will show that the leaders of the New York democracy 
were at ore time in favor of the encouragement of American industry, 
even to the extent of avoiding the use of all foreign manufactures. 

I might add sentiments to the same effect, of statesmen of later 
times, such as Clay, Webster, Niles, Benton, Van Buren, Carey, Baird, 
and the late democratic candidate for president, Horace Greely, but 
time will not allow. ; 

I have read these extracts to show that in the earlier and better 
days of the Republic its leading statesmen were unreservedly in favor 
of the doctrine of protection to American manufactures, and that 
among them Jefferson was even in favor of actual prohibition. 

The theory that a protective tariff is “spoliation” and “ robbery” 
is of more modern origin. 

Southern statesmen could not but see that under the higher duties 
of the tariff of 1824 the Northern States were increasing their wealth 
and prosperity, arising from the preference given to them in the home 
market by that tariff, and that the diversified industries encouraged 
thereby were rapidly diffusing an enlarged prosperity among all 
classes of northern people. 

Confining themselves to the cultivation of four staples only, cot- 
ton, rice, sugar, and tobacco, and depending much on a foreign mar- 
ket for the first-named, their industrial progress was not so rapid as 
that of their enterprising northern calelinanes and they imbibed the 
idea, which was encouraged by their statesmen, that the tariff, while 
enriching the North, was impoverishing them. 

Hence arose the tariff agitation of 1532~33, which ended in a com- 
a tariff of a descending grade of duties which ran down tothe 

ow figure of about 20 per cent. in 1842. It had in the mean time 
done its pernicious work, for it had let in a flood of foreign goods 
and shut up our manufactories and workshops and given the control 
of our market to the operatives of Europe. Cheaper labor and cheaper 
and more abundant foreign capital were too potent to be resisted by 
the dearer labor and scantier ae of our country. 

Here were visibly and painfully shown the evils arising from the 
abandonment of the Jeffersonian and Jacksonian doctrines of pro- 
tection. 

A whig Congress, however, in 1842, by a more protective tariff, 
snatched the country from the brink of ruin. It was framed on the 
principles enunciated by the fathers, and as if by magic wrought a 
wonderful change. It opened the cotton and woolen mannfactories, 
it lighted the fires in the furnaces and forges, it gave to the farmer 
a better market for his produce, and in a short time by internal com- 
petition it lowered the prices of textile fabrics and of iron far below 
those which had been imposed on us when English manufacturers 
had obtained control of our market. 

So beneficial was it, and so encouraging to our industries, and 
withal so popular, that when the presidential campaign of 1844 was 
in prcenese the democratic party availed themselves of its popularity 
and emblazoned on their banners the hypocritical political war cry 
of “ Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 1842.” They knew it was accepta- 
ble to the masses, and claimed for their candidate Polk that he was 
“a better tariff man than Henry Clay.” 

Having by that sign conquered, they were not long in throwing off 
the mask, and with it renouncing the old-fashioned patriotic Ameri- 
can doctrines of ——— to our — and signalized their hy- 
pocrisy in the Walker tariff of 1846, reducing the average rates of 
duty about 25 per cent., or, according to the statement of the gentle- 
mau from Illinois, [ Mr. aren an average of 32} per cent. 
to 24 per cent. Not content with the prostration this reduction 
caused, in 1857 they reduced it to an average of about 19 per cent., 
at which figure it substantially remained until the advent of a re- 
publican administration in 1861. 

These free-trade tariffs in the mean time had done their perfect work. 
They had prostrated business, closed manufactories, uke il work- 
men, emburrassed the Government, and occasioned general distress. 
So low had they run the revenues of the Government that the closing 
months of James Buchanan’s administration revealed an empty Treas- 
ury, and a credit so bad that his Secretary of the Treasury could not 
obtain the trifling loan of $10,000,000 on better terms than $90 for a 
hundred-dollar bond. 

Democratic free trade and low duties had b ht us down to that 
humiliating condition, and although the national debt was but $90,- 
000,000, our credit was 10 per cent. below par, To-day, with a debt 
of $2,103,000,000, the credit of the nation, under republican man 
ment, is 22 per cent. above par, and its bonds eagerly sought in all 
money markets of the world. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, having shown that the best men of the early 
days of the Republic strongly favored the protective policy, and that 
a departure from it in the low tariffs of democratic administrations 


brought on national distress, I desire to say a few words explanatory 
of the operation of a protective tariff. By the word “ protection” | 
do not mean that the goods of Stole nations should be entirely ex- 
eluded from our ports, but I mean that such duties should be laid 
upon imports as will put our people, who pay high rates of inter- 
est and high wages, on an equality with those nations where money 
is plenty, interest cheap, and wages low. It is a well-known fact 
that interest in this country ave from 6 to7 per cent. per an- 
num, while in France and England 3 to 4 per cent. is considered a 
fair return for the use of money. Thus, in the first place, the Euro- 
pean manufacturer can hire twice as much money by the year as the 
American operator can for an equal amount of interest. 

As to the wages of labor, the English manufacturer has a similar 
advantage over the American. 

From that excellent and carefully —— work recently pnb- 
lished by Mr. Edward Young, chief of the Burean of Statistics, en- 
titled Labor in Europe and America, I obtain the following state- 
ment of weekly wages paid to similar classes of operatives in England 
and the United States: 


Statement of weekly wages in rolling-mills, 1874. 
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Statement of weekly wages in ship-building, 1874. 
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Statement of weekly wages in woolen mills. 
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The proportion is much the same in all other classes of mechanical 
industry. 

rom this it will be seen that the American manufacturer pays 
about 100 per cent. more for the use of capital and the hire of labor 
than the English manufacturer does. In some of the continental 
cities the wages are much lower. 

It would be in vain for the American manufacturer to strive against 


such odds without some protection, and if free trade should prevail, | 
our manufactories would close, our workmen be turned adrift to enter | 


into competition with the farmer, and our country would be impov- 
erished to pay for the commodities imported from abroad. 

The earlier statesmen of the Republic understood and appreciated 
all this, and hence it was that they advocated protective tariffs, and 
even went so far as to suggest a prohibition to the importation of 
those articles which we can manufacture at home. 

To place our people, therefore, at a less disadvantage than they 
would be under free trade, it has been the policy of the Government 
under patriotic administrations, while laying a tariff from which to 
derive revenue, so to adjust it as to give to our manufacturers a fair 


and equal chance (and they have never asked more) with foreign man- 
ufacturers, the difference in the hire of capital and labor being con- 
sidered. Such a tariff is due from the Government to the citizen as | 


fully as allegiance and service are due from the citizen to the Goy- 
ernment, and yet it has not been fixed at as high figures as the case 


might warrant; for while American labor and capital are twice as | 


dear as European labor and capital, our duties have only ranged from 

20 to 50 per cent. on those articles of imported manufacture which 

compete with us and which we might as readily manufacture here. 

To make up the difference against us, we have had to rely on the su- 

perior skill and ingenuity of our workmen and improved machinery, 

and this difference has been a great spur to our inventive faculties. 
The gentleman from Lilinois [Mr. MORRISON ] says: 


Conceding the right of labor to its earnings and the right of property, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the treedom of exchange of either, how the oh 
buy, sell, and exchange may be interfered with and taxed in the interest of and 
tur the protection of other and more favored classes of citizens. 


Protection therefore, other than that incidental to revenue, is spoliation, because 


it takes the earnings of labor of one person or class of persons and gives these 
earnings to other persons or more favored classes. 


Iie also says, as I have stated before: 


rhat the cost of all domestic products is therefore increased by the imposition of 


tariff taxes on foreign imports. 


These three sentences contain the whole shibboleth of modern de- 


mocracy, Which declares therefore that— 
First. Free trade is right and proper for this country ; 
Second. That a tariff should be laid for revenue only; and 


Third. That protection is spoliation, meaning robbery, of the con- 
sumer of protected manufactured articles for the benefit of the manu- 
facturer, and that the cost of all domestic products is enhanced by a 


duty on imports. 


In all these propositions the old-time democracy, such as Jefferson, | 
Madison, Monroe, and Jackson were so unfortunate as to differ with | 
the new-light democracy, for they saw the necessity of protection for 
the sake of protection, and advocated it in their messages and other 


writings, as I have already shown. 


The gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. MORRISON, ] in order to show the 
value of free trade in England, quotes with commendation from 


Noble’s History of Fiscal Legislation, as follows: 


It has been shown a unquestionable evidence that the policy of free trade, 
y predicted would ruin agriculture, annihilate rent, destroy 

manufactures, pauperize Liber, and render impossible the collection of the national 
revenue, has rendered agriculture prosperous, largely augmented rent, vastly ex- 
tended manufactures and employment, increased the wages of labor, and while se 
curing the collection of an increased revenue, has by improving the value of prop- 


which it was confident 


erty lessened the burdens of taxation. 


If all this be true under the free-trade policy of England, then her 
people ought to be better off than the spoliated and robbed people 
of the United States. A nation’s true prosperty is best shown in the 
condition of the masses, in the equal diffusion of wealth, and not in 


the poverty of the many and the aggrandizement of the few. 


If we then compare the situation of the great body of the people in 
Great Britain and in the United States, we do not find the condition 
of things as roseate as Mr. Noble states. Let us see. Peel’s system 
of free trade began in 1842 or 1843; it was enlarged gradually by | 


t of the citizen to 


Hence it is, unfortunately too true, as admitted by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] in his speech, that “the consuming 
power of the masses of Great Britain is small compared to that of the 
people of our country, and it must be remembered that it is the mul- 
titude who pay tariff taxes, not the few who own property.” Yet, 
small as is the consuming power of the masses of Great Britain, they 

| paid “ tariff taxes” to the amount of $100,000,000 and internal taxes 
collected by paying officials to the amount of $230,000,000 and other 
taxes besides, aggregating in all $390,000,000, during their last fiscal 
year. 

The internal tax that the laboring poor of England paid last year 
for malt and spirituous liquors was $110,000,000, leaving out the vari- 
ous kinds of liquors imported and mostly used by the higher classes, 
which amounted to $35,000,000 more, while on tobacco and snuff they 
paid $37,000,000. In the United States the whole income on spirituous 
and fermented liquors and tobacco amounted only to $98,000,000. 

The annual expenditure to keep up the free-trade institutions of 

England is about $17 per head, including paupers, while the annual ex- 
| penditure of protectionist United States is only about $5.25 per head. 
England’s free trade has laid her open to the manufactures of the 
| world. France protects her own industry by stringent protective 
tariffs, as was ably shown a few days ago by my colleague from Phila- 
delphia, [Mr. KELLEY,] and in 1873 she imported from England 
$25,000,000 of commodities and exported to England $215,000,000 
worth of her productions, making a heavy balance of trade against 
her free-trade neighbor. 

It was by her enlightened protective policy that France was en- 
abled to pay the great fine of $1,000,000,000 imposed on her by Ger- 
many, for her exports had made her a creditor nation and she paid the 
greater part of the fine by drafts on England, Holland, Belgium, and 
even on Germany herself, and had to pay in hard cash only about 
$100,000,000 of her amercement. 

These comparisons show very clearly the superiority of a protect- 
ive over a free-trade policy. 

The second proposition of the gentleman from Illinois is that tar- 
iffs should be laid for revenue only, and that there should be no pro- 
tection except that which is incidental, in other words, accidental. 

By this is meant that the Government should take care of itself and 

| the people should take care of themselves; that ataritfof dutiesshould 
be laid that will raise the most revenue in the easiest way; and if by 
any accident such a tariff should protect and encourage any branch 
| of American industry it would be all very well, but if it did not, then 
so much the worse for that branch of industry. 

In this policy, which is the policy of the modern democracy, there 
is no thought, no care for the interests of the laboring masses. They 
may struggle as best they can against the cheaper capital and labor 
of foreign countries, and if they support themselves in the competi- 
tion it will be against the policy of the party, and not because of any 
protecting cure. 

If, however, by superior skill and ingenuity and the introduction 
of labor-saving machinery, they are able to sustain themselves and 
establish a business and become prosperous, the democratic cry goes 
| up that they are monopolists and getting rich too fast, and that the 

duties on the articles they manufacture are a tax on the people, and 
that they must come down, and if that party bein power they are 
reduced accordingly, and the industry thus accidentally encouraged 
| is destroyed. 

But the main shibboleth of the modern democracy is that protec- 

' tion is “spoliation” or robbery of the consumer of protected manu- 
factures, and that the cost of all domestic products is enhanced by a 
duty on imports. They contend that protection takes their property 
from one portion of the people and gives it toa more favored class. 

It is a doctrine of comparatively modern origin, and as often as 
enunciated has been as often proved untrue. 

It is a plausible assertion that the duty on an imported article is 
necessarily added to the cost, and therefore must be ultimately paid 
by the consumer. In making this assertion the advocate of free 
| trade has an advantage, because to minds not conversant with the 
| effect of competition at home in the manufacture of such commodi- 
ties it may seem to be true. 

| .It may happen to be true, but not always, in those cases where 

we do not produce or manufacture imported articles, that the con- 


taking off duties from time to time until it reached its present status | sumer will have to pay the duty. 


about 1860, leaving only about twenty-six kinds of articles dutiable. 
In 1860 the number of paupers in England was 851,000, in 1865 it 


Even in those cases the foreign producer may have to pay the duty 
| or lower his prices to an equivalent thereof in order to get his com- 


was 971,433, in 1871 it was 1,051,926, thus increasing during all that | modities into our market. 


period of free trade. It has since decreased somewhat. 


If it be true that a duty on such commodities has to be paid by the 


The population of free trade England and Wales in 1871 was, as is | consumer, then the converse of the proposition ought to be true, that 
set down in Whitaker’s Almanac, 22,712,266 and the paupers at the | making such articles duty free gives the consumer the benefit of the 
figures I have just stated, being 1 pauper to every 21 persons, or near- | amount of duty taken off by lowering the price that amount. Such, 
ly 5 per cent. of the whole population ; and which are supported by | however, is not the case; for when we recently made eoffee and tea 


the English nation at a cost of about $75 per head, or $81,000,000. 


On the other hand, the late census of 1870 shows that in protec- 


duty free the price of each remained very nearly what it was before. 
The Secretary of the Treasury in his last annual report, in speak- 


tionist United States the population was 38,558,371 and the paupers | ing of the repeal of the duties on tea and coffee, says : 


for that year were only 116,102, or one in every 332 persons or three- 
tenths of 1 per cent. of the whole, and supported at an annual expense 


In his last annual report the Secretary expressed the opinion that the act admit- 
ting these articles to free entry had been without advantage to consumers in this 


of $10,930,429, being about $94 per head, or fifteen times as many paup- | country, but that the duty repealed had been added to the cost abroad. The repeal 
ers in England in proportion to the population as there are in the | of the duty has been followed by increase of export duty in the countries of pro- 
United States, and what is more remarkable is that the most of these | 2¥¢tion, and this increase is paid by the consumer. 

English paupers are to be found in the unprotected manufacturing The late Commissioner Wells has shown that in England a decrease 


counties. 
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| of the duty on tea brought no corresponding benefit to the consumer 
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in reduction of price. Thus tea, under the British tariff, had its duty 
decreased 77 per cent. from between 1849 and 1266, yet the price in- 
creased 50 per cent. The explanation is that, there being practically 


but one tea-producing country, the trade was a monopoly, and the | 


decrease of the duty was followed by an increase of price by the pro- 
ducer. Hence no benefit to the consumer. 

Still less is it true that in the case of imported commodities, such 
as we can manufacture here, the consumer pays the duty. 

Whenever by a judicious tariff a duty is laid upon cotton, silk, wool 
en, or iron manufactures imported sufficiently high to enable the 
home manufacturer to compete with the foreign manufacturer, then 
the consumer gets the benetit of the competition. When there is no 
eompetition at home with the foreign manufacturer, he puts what 
price he pleases on his articles and we have to pay that price with 
the duty added or go without the article. But when protection suffi- 


any line of commodities made abroad, then there is competition be- 
tween the home manufacturers and the foreign ones, and between 
the home manufacturers themselves. This duplicated competition 
evolves the invention of labor-saving machinery and the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving processes, and by these means the cost of produc- 
tion is brought down to the lowest figure, to the great advantage of 
the consumer. The foreign manufacturer, if he introduces his wares 


into this country, has to sell them here at the price at which our own | ;ived from the duties which it is now proposed to reduce. 


people can sell them, and can therefore only get for them such a 
price as with the duty added will be equivalent to the price in our 
market. He therefore may have to sell them at a figure that will 
afford him little or no protit at all, and hence the duty paid will 
really come out of his profits, and not be paid by the consumer. 
There is no class of business men more keenly alive to their inter- 
ests than the managers of railroads. They desire to buy their rails 
at the lowest figures possible, and yet it is but four or five years ago 
that ninety managers of railroads, lying all over the country from 
Boston to Saint Louis, presented their petition to Congress asking for 
a duty of $44.80 per ton on steel rails. Among other things they said : 
Immediately before the construction of the first steel-rail mannfactory in this 
country, foreign makers charged $150 per ton (equal then to $225 in currency) for 
steol rails. As American works were built, foreign skilled labor introduced, home 
labor instructed, and domestic irons, clays, ganister, and spiegel (after many and 
expensive trials) found to prodace excellent rails, the price of the foreign article 


was gradually lowered, until now (1870) it stands at less than $79 per ton in gold, or 
$96.38 in currency. 


They are now about $60 in currency, and iron rails that were then 


worth $75 tu $90 are now worth only 342 to $45 in currency. 
The memorial continues: 


Now that several millions of dollars have been expended in machinery, furnaces, 
and experiments in perfecting the process of manufacture in this country, and 
numbers of our citizens are dependent upon it for support, the business is threat- 
ened with awnibilation by the pressure of English and Prussian makers. We, as 
users of steel rails and transporters of the food and material for American mann- 


facturers and their numerous employés and skilled laborers, do not desire to be de- | 


pendent oxclusively upon the foreign supply, and therefore join in asking that 
nstead of the present ad valorem duty a specific duty of two cents per pound be 
placed upon this article 

Congress considered their petition and placed a duty of 1} cents per 
pound on steel rails with the effect on prices already stated. 


The effect of protection on the production of steel rails has been 
marvelous. In 1867 we only manfactured 2,550 tons; 1868, 7,225 tons: 
in 1869, 9,650 tons ; in 1870, 34,000 tons; in 1871, 38,250 tons; in Lste, 
94,070 tons; in 1873, 129,015 tons; in 1874, 144,944 tong; in 1*75, 
290,863 tons, and we have now emancipated ourselves from depeud- 
ence on England for a supply. 

To show still further the beneficial effects of a protective tariff jy 
the reduction of duties on all kinds of steel, I read from the “Protest 
of the American Iron and Steel Association ” against the reduction in 
duties proposed by the bill of the gentleman from Illinois, submitted 
to the Committee of Ways and Means of the House on the 28th of 
March last. That protest, among other things, says— 


That the proposed reduction of the duties on iron and steel would have the effect 
of increasing the importation of these commod:tic and still further depressing the 


| domestic iron trade, we have not the slightest doubt. A concession to the foreign 
cient is given to our home manufacturers to embark their capital in | 


producer of $2 a ton on pig iron, $10 to $15 a ton on rolled iron, $5.68 a ton on iron 
rails, $13 a ton on steel rails, and from $11.40 to $24.64 ton on steel would certain! 
operate as a most powerful incentive to induce him to increase his shipments to 


this country. It is no secret that the English iron trade is just now in a coniition 


of prostration equaling that of our own. ‘The cause of the prostration in this coun 
try is largely owing, as has been said, to the overstocking of our markets a few 
years ago with English iron; the cause of the prostration abroad is owing to the 
low prices in this country sinve the panic, which have prevented English iron-mas 
ters from continuing their shipments to this side Now to reduce duties, as is 
proposed, would be a precioas boon to our great rival. : ° e 

We beg to call your attention to some of the benefits which the country has de- 
Before the tirst stec! 
rail manufactory was established in this country, in 1867, foreign makers charge: 
our railway companies $150 a ton in gold. and until American works were able to 
supply the home demand the price ranged above $100. To-day the price of best 
quality American steel rails is $60 in currency. Before the war, and before the ; 
riod of inflated prices, the iron-rail mills of the country were unable to supply the 
home demand, and English makers charged our railway companies as high as 3-0 a 
tou in gold for inferior rails; now our own mills are equal to any home demand that 
may be made upon them, and their best railsare offered at$42 currency. Before the 
manufacture of best crucible cast steel had obtained a start in this country, En 
glish steel cost our tool-manufacturers from $50 to $100 a ton more than it now 
does, and American steel of equal quality is now sold at even a lower price than 
the English, and has almost driven it from the market. ‘Two years ago a delegati 
representing English steel manufacturers presented in this committee-room an 
peal for lower duties. At that time English steel of best quality was sellin: 
Boston at 17 to 18 cents a pound in gold, and American steel of same quality at 15 
to 15} cents currency. A year ago the duties on steel were increased 10 per cent 
and to-day English steel is quoted at Boston at 14 to 144 cents a pound in gold and 
American steel at 14 to Lb centscurrency. The duty on steel has therefore reduced 
the price of both the English and the American product to the American consumer 
who ought to be and doubtless is now satistied that his true friends are the Ame: 
ican stecl-manufacturers. 

Permit us also to remark that, without the stimulus afforded by the present du 
ties on iron and steel rails, this country could not have been able to supply the 
mand of its own railways. Capitalists would not have invested the large sums 
necessary to erect rolling-mills and converting establishments if the Government 
had withheld its encouragement. The railway companies would, therefore, wit): 
out protective duties, have been at the mercy of the forcign makers before the 
panic, when the railway excitement in this country was at its height, and without 
those duties they would be at their mercy to-day. 


Statistics of pig-iron production. 
PRODUCTION OF PIG-IRON (ALL KINDS) IN 1872, 1873, 1874, AND 1875, 
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That protest was unheeded and the result was the free-trade tariff 
bill of that committee. 

The great extent of the iron and steel industry of the nation, which 
was in foreign times almost monopolized by foreign producers, is well 
shown by the valuable tables issued May 31, 1876, by the American 
| Iron and Steel Association. 
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Production of all rolled iron in the United States in 1874 and 1875. 


] ae = i 
Rar, age sey Plate and sheet | Cut nails and Iron and steel | 


ca iron. | spikes. rails, all sizes. | Total rolled iron. 















































































































| | 
1874. 1875. | 1874. | 1875. | 1874 | 1875. 1874. 1875. | 1874. | 1875. 
} } 
} | 
Net tons. | Net tons.| Net tons. | Net tone. Net tons. | Net tons. | Net tons. | Net tons. | Net tons. Net tons. 
shahetinaa anaemia Se ee Stheetae BEERS, ALSEO i crocasns,[-ocden eed 350 | 14,650} 4,050| 18,644| 8, 100 
New Hampshire .......-...- : BO Va epusigas feos Geta Ltapetebunteedh<04ee . icaleweeans 300 | 1, 000 
Vermont. ......--00+cececees odnne $0 chins co tbed Seb ode sselecoeseces 10, 400 | 6, 204 10, 400 | 6, 204 
Massachusetts. . . secu 3 5, 58 13, 395 28,819 | 27,590 24,765 | 18,391 | 100, 500 | 99, 712 
Rhode Island ...... oss 7,17 IES idbcsetnsclncoushste | 3, 446 | SREY Wixmsrnates 5 10, 616 | 9, 584 
Cenmtlttt haateciicmintianentnds ccunlebatuleendtiovhenouns eu 5 siekihclcdes Nakedabitiibdbbdh o4cslunanee oot 11, 921 | 9. 618 
Weer WEEMS vn cccccocoms cnsccpcencconcepengesesepnenscaqecace 4, 000 | 5, 949 | 4, 063 46,979 | 82,960 133,518 | 481, 606 
New Jersey...-..- 24, 2, 256 3, 614 27, 643 | 26, 110 3, 537 | 941 58, 081 55, 249 
Pennsylvania. . | 116,997 75,151 | 65,913 | 259,288 | 255,136 | 798, 169 738, 830 
Dela ware .....--cscecceseese weseeccee i ‘ | PE Mincwteeseedlstne woe ces one tars | 11, 818 15, 252 
Maryland.ocssccenercboccsespnscnsces : . B75 2, 428 ec tecaas aie 30, 619 68, 891 46, 687 
Virginie ..ccce ccsccccccsccceye: coces NR 5S eee See ve 5,602 | 6,099 hee | 16,688} 13,843 
Georgi®. .... 2+ cecceeceecceces cbeseksoccpes coeneSocesncseddes 5 SRM Béncsdawssdescwes exsapescece’ peeet 465 6, 500 9, 467 | 10, 425 
Alabama coe ccceoecutedicd demece od boesues scvhenssees ee gee eee 1, 000 | 1, 000 
West Virginia ......-<«-+--+-<+e00- | 300 54,201 | 51,7838 5 54, 200 
Kentucky . ..-cc0-eseee covcnreccces ’ ° ° . 5 : 7, 000 5,121} 7,174 33, 961 
Tennessee . ...~- ~-----eee--- oe ceccccsecccces ee » ote . o shad deoke 660 490 | | 13, 745 
QUO. .. cccccccecccccccccccccsccces 22, 228 Q7, 253 | 29. 638 | } 237. 581 
Tm@leO wd woccdiddcctesdsbiscdesdsbobivigces ccceseccvesscccccey §«=6|§6 TOGO] BU GES |}... 12022 efecccccces 7,514 9, 299 44, 073 
T1imOiS . .. ..- eee e ee eee eee deeeeee 2, 000 | 4, 250 4. 428 200 678 
Michigan .....4s0---eecesseeeee : } A 60 }...... eohstducke 3, 450 
WisCOMGR. 2.5. 5ecccces ccevocccccsccccccceses “05 & plonnks1 Mbvssuctibulbtadhs quéshuvsevdes < | 42, 830 
MisseGss . 2. ..<s seks } OGD Biseces cats Sate bibe Bie 24, 017 | 7, 396 31, 540 
Wyoming Territory. RGR ae cccdinc gc ddivceses bb ue iptebs woke rt Males | 7,000 |.... 7, 000 
7 KGRGRS . . cccccescosoccnccecccccosccccccccccccosedeusesetioe ess J-woewccses lewcoseces bce cocevonl Sewedices 2, 000 | 5, 000 2, 000 5, 000 ; 

California. é-ccoccstoomongnteranees ons condctsccnneseocesoovcons 5 2 Lanse SobeRieeaee ast Pa wtaked 7, 016 8, 073 16, 221 14, 194 : 

bb cs Ssuesde. deivcccdebcceervesece ceccespcocseeesee 58, 755 , 888 245, 609 236,343, 729,413 792,512 1, 839, 560 | 1, 890, 379 








These tables exhibit one of our greatest and most valuable indus-| As the earlier census returns were not very minute, they are not so 
tries, giving employment and maintenance to hundreds of thousands | full of details as the later ones. ° 
of workmen, and affording a home market to the farmer for the sur- I find the results as follows: 
plus products of his farm. 


en ee 






















It shows that Llinois, the chairman’s own State, is the second d ee ia 
State in importance in the iron and steel rail manufacture, and while | 1600. | 1840, | 1850. | 1860. | 1870 
Pennsylvania, the first, fell back in her production from 259,288 tons | — }+—————| 
in 1874 to 255,136 tons in 1875, Illinois advanced from 125,103 tons in | Looms...... ...... 33, 506]...... Cel 26, 313 157, 210 
1574 to 188,248 in 1875, and yet the bill of the gentleman from Lli- Spindics - we seesee-{ 1,246,503} 2224, 631) 3,633,693 5, 2 7, 132, 415 
nois would inflict a severe injury on the rapidly-growing development | Hands employed ...| 67, 600} 72, 119} 92, 286 135, 869 


of one of the best interests ef his State, cutting down the duty of $28 | Capital employed... | $44,914, 984) $51, 1 , 500, 931) $98, 585, 269/$140, 70, 201 





Jace i 2 155, 723! sla a 23, 94 )~ a 32 
per ton on steel rails to $15 per ton, and on rails made partly of steel | Valeo a natch fp Peer per nesteess ay: Fareney, Svaeere 
from $22.40 per ton to $15 per ton, which wholesale reduction would | _ used............ o]éscensses :: Wee ie _.| 37, 778,014) 57, 285, 534) 111, 736, 936 
crush out the rail-making interest in his State that is so happily pro- | Value of products...) 32,036, 700) 46,350, 453) 65, 501, G=7| 115, 661, M4) 177, 4x0, 
gressing now, and throw out of employment thousands of its citizens. | **Y° POF BANG ss+- |-----+ senee-)oneeneorees a] a — 








But it is not the iron interest alone that is benefited by the pro- a ee ee ee 
tective policy; all other interests feel its beneficent results. 

Take the woolen manufacture, for instance. In that excellent 
pamphlet by David H. Mason, entitled How Western Farmers are 
Benefited by Protection, I find the following table, showing the 
advance of the woolen business in the last twenty years. It is com- 
piled from the census reports, and therefore is accurate : 


This table exhibits a marvelously rapid progress, which was fol- 
lowed by a gradual reduction of prices until the war, when a do- 
creased supply of the raw material, an inflated currency, and an ab- 

|} normal demand raised the cost and price of cotton goods, which, 
| however, are now receding to their ante-bellum condition. 

To reduce that industry would be to turn many operatives out of 
employment, the majority of whom are women and children, depend- 

1870, | isco. | 1850. ent upon it for their maintenance. 
It is a well-remembered fact that the tariff of 1842 enabled cotton 
| manufacturers to sell their shirtings at a figure as low aud in some 
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Number of woolen mills 2, 691 aoe 1,559 | cases lower than the duty. Horace Greeley relates, in his Political 
Hands employed .... an e0, 053 e 7m a 27 gag | Economy, that Henry Clay, in his Raleigh speech on the 17th of June, 
Capital invested ..........20-.---+----+-++| $98, 824,531 | $30, 862, 654 | $23, 118,650 | 1844, pleasantly exposed the fallacy of the free-trade assumption that 
ar paid Grane tro yoonns cnet oe a $9, 610, 254 -......-.-. | the price of the article is enhanced by the amount of the duty thereon, 
ool consumed .............-..+- mands..; 1 91 83, 608, 468 | 70, 862,829 | Ww eit i ji a ‘ " -ratic canvasse fore ¢ Jece 
Value of prodmete............cc.cc pe oe 8155, 405, 358 961" £94, 986 | eas, 207, ses | by citing the discomfiture of a democratic canvasser before an cle« 





Domestic ¢ ° 3 | | tion, who, seeing a poorly-dressed hearer in front of him, stopped the 
eee ae ee Pee | wean regular flow of Td nee long enough to ask him, “ My friend, 
do you know that these tariff monopolists make you pay six cents a 
This is an extraordinary development, and, although the manufact- | yard more than you should for that shirt you have on?” “I suppose 
urers paid twice as much for wool and wages in 1874 as they did in | 1t must be so, since you say so,” responded the surprised and scared ; 
1860, yet they were enabled by improved machinery and processes to | auditor, “ but I have no learning, and don’t quite understand it, since 
sell their products cheaper in the latter than in the former year. I only paid five and a half cents a yard for it.” 
It is true that before we started mousseline-delaine-mills the im- It was a practical answer to a free-trade fallacy. 
ported article sold at 50 cents a yard, but when in 1856 we commenced It is insisted by the free-traders that a protective tariff takes away 
to compete with the English manufacturers the price came down to | from the farmer a foreign market for his surplus produce ; because, ' 
25 cents a yard, and now, under the existing tariff, as appears by the | as he argues, if imports are excluded in any degree, the ability of the 
latest quotations in New York, (June 7, 1876,) the price has come down | foreigner to purchase his produce is proportionately limited. But : 
to figures ranging from 22 cents to 11 cents per yard, according to | such is not the case. Foreign countries must have bread, and they 
style and quality. Alpacas have receded from 75 cents in 1857 to 25 | will buy bread-stuffs wherever they can obtain them on the best 
cents, and woolen cloths that cost $1.25 in that year can now be had | terms. That our protective tariff has not diminished, but has actu- 
for 75 cents to 60 cents per yard. ally increased exports of agricultural products, is a historical fact, as 
In these operations, while the protected manufacturer made his rea- | is shown from the table which I have taken from the bulletin of the 
sonable proft, the consumer was advantaged by the great reduction | Iron and Steel Association of May 10, 1875. It is as follows: 
in price, and thus a protective tariff benefited both producer and con- 













sumer Coming now to our a apenas we find by een to elaborate panies 
at | prepa by Mr. Davic . Mason from the commerce and navigation reports ¢ 
z Similar progress and similar benefits have also arisen from protec- | the General Government, that they have been greoter under tho present protect- 
tion to cotton manufactures. we poles a. aoe the —— polley 7 partiad Ve a. Without re ring t 
“ % nto needless details, we compile from r. Mason’s tables a statement o 16 @X- 4 
From the census tables I am able to glean the onward progress of rts of three leading agricultural staples, wheat, wheat flour, and Indian corn, in 
th po £ 
© cotton business for the last forty-five years. thirteen years unde partial free trade and in thirteen years under protection. ; 
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Agricultural exports in twenty-six years. 


LOW-DUTY PERIOD. 
| Bushels of 
corn. 


| Bushels of | Rarrels of 
| wheat. flour. 


OI a a a ee | 1,527,534 2 108,013 | 
608,661 | 1,385, 448 
1, 026,725 | 2) 202) 335 
2 694,540 | 2 799,339 
3, 890, 141 920, 918 | 
, 036, 665 022, 386 | 
798,884 | 1,204,540 
154,877 | 3,510, 626 
, 570, 331 712, 053 
926, 196 | 3,512, 169 
3,002,016 | 2. 431, 824 | 
4,155,153 | 2 611,596 
323, 756 | 


Fiscal years. 


13, 257, 309 
6, 595, 092 
insl 


BESS .nc0r cc cccccecenneccosceseecsccocscs cesses 


, 807, 585 

, 292, 280 

, 05, 318 

, 766, 145 
1, 719, 998 
3, 314, 155 
10, 67#, 244 


SERRE Sw 


Totals 88, 629,780 36, 745,003 | #2, 033, 737 


Annual average........-.-. i eae | 6, 817, 676 | 2,826,539 | 6, 310, 287 


PROTECTIVE PERIOD. 


Bushelsof | Barrels of 
wheat. flour. 


37, 289, 572 4, 882, 033 

36, 160, 4, 390, 055 | 

23, 681 3 347 | 
| 


| Bushels of 
corn. 


18, 904, 898 
16, 119, 476 
4, 096, G24 
2, 812, 726 
13, 516, 651 
14, 829, 823 
11, 147, 490 
7, 047, 197 
1, 392, 115 
9, 226, 309 
34, 491, 650 
38, 541, 930 
34, 44, 606 


Fiscal years. | 
i 


9 a 2, 604, 542 

5, , 2, 183, 050 

i, 146, 1, 300, 106 
15, 940,899 | 2, 076, 423 
17, 557, 836 | 2, 431, 873 | 
36,584,115 | 3, 463, 333 
34, 304,906 | 3, 653, B41 
26, 423,080 | 2,514,535 | 
39, 204,285 | 2, 562, 086 
71, 039, 925 4, 094, 094 


| 359, 849, 413 | 39,713,318 | 207, 291, 555 


~ 3,054,871 | 15, 940, 120 


27, 680, 724 

This is a significant table and worthy of consideration by every 
farmer. 

It is also insisted that he is injured by it, because according to free- 
trade logic the consumer always paystheduty. We formerly imported 
our axes at $15 the dozen, but to-day the Beattys of Chester, in my 
district, can undersell the foreign article at a mach reduced price. 

Before shovels were made in this country we paid $2 a piece for the 
foreign article, but the Ames manufactory can now afford them at 
seventy-five cents, and competes with the British manufacturer in the 
markets of the world. 

By the decline in the price of iron and steel, the plow with which 
the farmer prepares his ground for seed, the wheat-drill with which 
he commits it to the ground, the reaper with which he cuts it, are all 
afforded him at reduced rates, and the cheapened steel or iron rails 
enable him to send his grain to market and sellit at aprofit. It was 
but recently that western farmers had to spend a bushel of wheat to 
get another bushel tomarket, but now because of cheaper rail transpor- 
tation they can send their grain to Liverpool at less cost than they for- 
merly paid to send it to their county town. It is the railway, the 
offspring of protection, that brings the market to the farmer’s door 
and pays him cash for his surplus produce, It is his best interest to 
have manufactories established at home to provide consumers for his 
breadstuffs, especially as India has lately entered the European mar- 
ket with her grain and will soon be a formidable competitor with the 
American agriculturist. 

Locomotives and railroad cars, which we once imported, we now 
sell abroad, and in 1874 we sent one thousand and eighty-three to dif- 
ferent countries, some to Mexico and South America, and some in 
competition with Great Britain in her provinces of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Canada. 

Mr. Disston, of Philadelphia, sends his saws to Sheffield in compe- 
tition with the English manufacturer at his own home, and the New 
England mills send their cottons to Leeds and Manchester. 

Even to the British colonies in the antipodes we export our com- 
modities, and American furniture is regal 
current of the Melbourne Argus, a copy of which I lately received. 

Thus it is that a protective tariff benefits all classes of citizens. 
The establishment of an iron, woolen, cotton, or any other manufac- 
tory gives employment at once to a large number of hands at remnu- 
nerative wages. It enables the employés to obtain more of the com- 
forts and luxuries of life for themselves and families and makes them 
consumers as well as producers. Around the manufactory rises up a 
town of grocers, millers, tailors, shoemakers, and all others necessary 
to supply the wants of the employés of the manufactory, and as the 
town must be fed, it gives a market to the farmers for many miles 
around. 

The village of Phenixville, in my district, is an instance of the 
value of a protective tariff. It has its rail mill, its angle-iron mill, 
and its bridge manufactory, and the latter has so far improved its ma- 


arly quoted in the price- | 
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chinery and patterns that it was enabled to obtain a contract for a 
great bridge over the Saint Lawrence, in Canada, in competition with 
the best bridge builders of Her Majesty Queen Victoria ; and I need 
hardly add that its seven thousand operatives have regularly bought 
largely of the produce of the adjacent farmers, and within a few late 
years have thus quadrupled the value of their lands. 

The city of Chester, in the same district, is a still more remarka)|le 
instance of Jefferson’s protective doctrine. It has its cotten, woolen, 
and iron mills and its ship-yard. From an obscure village in 1850 it 
has arisen, with its suburbs, to be a city of 15,000 people under the in- 
fluence of a protective tariff. 

By the protected labor of its skilled operatives its cottons and wool- 
ens now compete with those of European manufacturers successfully. 
Its iron mills supply its ship-yard, and that ship-yard, under the able 
management of the great ship builder, John Roach, sends forth the 
largest steamships that were ever launched on this continent, and 
builds and repairs national vessels of war better, cheaper, and quicker 
than it can be done in the navy-yards of the nation. 

The lands of the county in which it is situated, could command, 
when it was a village only $75 to $100 per acre, but their selling price 
now has advanced to 3200 and up to $500 per acre. 

These afford an example to the Southern States from which they 
might learn a valuable lesson ;.for with their great abundance of 
water-power, of coal and iron, of good ports and cheap labor, there is 
no good reason why they should export their great staple, cotton, at 
twelve to fourteen cents a pound in the raw state and buy it back for 
consumption in a manufactured condition atadollar. By placing the 
producer alongside of the consumer, they would retain for themselves 
all intermediate profits now paid to others and soon double and treble 
the value of their plantations. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is also said by the gentleman from Illinois, as 
I before remarked, that a duty on imports adds to the price of all 
similar articles produced in this country. If that were true, the 
farmer cannot complain. He is protected on his beef and pork one 
cent per pound ; on his hams and bacons, two cents per pound ; on his 
cheese, four cents per pound; on his wheat, twenty cents per bushel; 
on his buiter, four cents per pound ; on his lard, two cents per pound ; 
on hisrye and barley, fifteen cents per bushel; on his Indian corn, ten 
cents per bushel; on his oats, ten cents per bushel, and on his potatoes, 
ten cents per bushel. If these articles are enhanced in price by the 
duty, as free-traders contend, then the farmers received in 1570 a bonus 
of nearly $300,000,000 on the agricultural products they raised that 
year. 

At any rate, they were protected from the importation of Canada 
oats and barley, Bermuda potatoes, and the cheap wheat from Asiatic 
countries which I spoke of before. 

Free trade is a creature born of the Cobden Club and the Man- 
chester school and cradled in great commercial cities. It starts in 
commercial emporiums and by its plausible statements obtains Jodg- 
ment in country places. 

The importing merchant upholds it, because the freer the foreign 
commerce the more does his business and his profits expand. New 
York is consequently a free-trade city, and her Representatives but 
support the views of their constituents when advocating it. She is 
a city with strong foreign propensities and feelings, with close com- 
munion with European marts and lands. Her population of 942,292 
as in 1870 had but 523,198 native-born ; and of her whole population 
769,558 have foreign-born fathers. 

Cook County, of Illinois, including the great city of Chicago, the 
commercial metropolis of the Northwest, had a population in 1870 of 
350,000. Of these 183,194 were natives and 166,772 foreign-born, and 
268,063, or more than one-half, had foreign fathers and mothers. 
These descendants of foreigners of course had their sympathies with 
the old countries, and wanted trade as free as possible, and hence it 
is naturally to be expected that the Representatives of constituencies 
with free-trade proclivities should represent the views of their con- 
stituents. 

In this connection let me say, Mr. Speaker, that the free-trade mer- 
chant is very inconsistent. To protect his commerce at home and 
abroad we have established a Navy ; to allow his vessels unobstructed 
passage to our ports we improve our rivers and harbors; to point out 
their way in the darkness we erect light-houses on our coasts and 
along our rivers, and all this at an expense of nearly $30,000,000 per 
annum, 

He has also an absolute monopoly of the coasting trade, with which 
no foreigner can interfere, and yet I have never heard a free-trade 
merchant or his representative complain of these exclusive privileges 
maintained for him at such a vast expense, or ask that the foreign 
ship owner might be allowed to compete with him for that coasting 
trade or heard him denounce his monopoly as spoliation or robbery. 

When, thus protected himself, he shall make such complaint it will 
be time canals for him to complain of others who are also protected 
by a wise governmental policy. 

I have endeavored to show that the doctrines of the fathers of the 
democratic party were entirely protective, while those of modern 
democracy are of a free-trade character ; that duties laid on imports 
do not necessarily enhance the price to the consumer, but tend to 
give him the same or a similar article at a lower figure than before 
the duty was laid; and that a duty does not in addition add to the 
price of all similar products of domestic origin. 
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The best evidence of the truth of the principles of the fathers and 
of the value of protection is made most obvious to every eye in the 
great exposition now open in Philadelphia. There the raw materials 
and finished productions of our country compare favorably, side by 
side, with those of all the rest of the world. There protected ma- 
chinery of all kinds, from the ponderous Corliss engine, moving like 
an intelligence and which is the motive power of all the minor ma- 
chines of machinery hall, down to the smallest be and bobbin 
weaver, and the matured products of our cotton, woolen, silk, glass, 
iron, copper, and silver, manifest the wondrous skill and ingenuity of 
the American people, happily developed under the beneficent influ- 
ence of protective tariffs. 

I desire to say, before I close, a few words concerning the effect of 
a revenue tariff, such as the bill before the House proposes, upon the 
resumption of specie payments. 

The Government owes over $400,000,000 of depreciated currency. 
It has not provided for its payment. Every patriotic citizen wishes 
that it should pay that debt which it has promised to pay in gold. 
Congress has repeatedly pledged its faith that it should be done, and 
has at last fixed the time for such payment on January 1, 1879. 

The bill of the committee would reduce the duties 30 to 50 per 
cent. below their present rates. In order, therefore, to obtain as much 
revenue as we now receive from the present tariff the importations 
would have to be increased accordingly, to make up the deficiency in 
revenue. But they are too great already. They have made us a 
debtor nation, and it is only within the last two years that our ex- 
ports of commodities exceeded ourimports. To adopt this bill would 
be to open the ports of our country to the sweepings of the manu- 
factories of the world, and to throw us back to the unfortunate situa- 
tion from which we are slowly emerging, It would indefinitely post- 
pune specie payments by the accumulation of balances against us 
abroad, and by producing a drain of our specie to settle those bal- 
alieces, 

The evils that exist already from excess of importations are sufli- 
ciently great, as I have already shown in a speech I made in this 
llouse on the 19th of February last, and from which I now beg leave 
to quote a few remarks, but the bill under consideration would aggra- 
vate them iminensely. I then said: 

Beginving with the war of the rebellion in 1861 and concluding with the fiscal 
year ending in 1875, we find that we imported of foreign merchandise $6,207,800,000, 
and of foreign specie $286,500,000, amounting in all to $6,494,300,000. To settle this 
indebtedness we exported of our own domestic merchandise only $4,817,700,000, and 
of forcign merchandise, $231,400,000. These sums did not balance accounts between 
us and foreign nations, and we added to them of our own specie $959, 100,000, and of 
foreign specie $122,100,000; amounting iu all to $6,130,300,000, leaving us still short 
$.164,000.000 on the custem-house books. 

As the amount of gold in the country in 1860 was estimated at $275,000,000, in 
S61 at 3250,090,000, and is now estimated by the Director of the Mint at only $140,- 
00,000, it is evident that in settling with foreign nations we paid them every dol- 
lar of the gold we raised from the mines, and drew on our reserved fund for $135,000, - 
000 more. ‘This was only thé balance of trade as shown by the custom-house books, 
and not the balance of accounts as shown on the great national ledger when we 
made our annual settlement with the outside world. To this again must be added 
at least 5 per cent. for undervaluations on the imports, making at least twenty-five 


to thirty million dollars per annum. In addition we may safely add $5,000,000 for 
smuggled goods, for which we have to pay. 

Before the war we carried three-fourths of our products to foreign countries in 
our own vessels and realized the freights thereon, which amounted to many mill- 
ions; but now we have but one-third of the carrying trade of our own products, 
and hence have to pay to foreigners for carrying the remaining two-thirds of our 
commodities, which is another heavy item of our annual indebtedness, the amount 
of which I am unable toestimate. It ismany millions. 

To all these must be added the annual payment of $100,000,000 or more of interest 
on national, railroad, State, and municipal bonds, which does not appear on the 
custom-house books, and with these matters operating against us more or less dur- 
ing the period mentioned, we can readily understand how the immense indebted- 
es abroad has originated, and appreciate the fact that we are a greatly indebted 
nation. 

If we should examine the Treasury reports alone, which show a custom-house 
balance in our favor for the last two years, we might conclude we are a creditor 
nation, but when we take into the calculation those circumstances above mentioned, 
which never show on the custom-house ledgers, we cannot but conclude that we 
have still to provide for an annual deficit of perhaps $100,000,000. 


- facts and figures that I then gave are substantially the same 
to-day. 

Instead, therefore, of increasing our importations and piling up a 
huge debt abroad, we should decrease them. 

In the last half dozen years our imports were as follows: 





Year. Free. Dutiable. 


$46, 559, 965 | $415, 817, 622 
57, 857, 761 | 483, 635, 947 
61, 010,902 | 579, 327, 864 
72-73... 166, 296, 821 | . 497, 320, 26 
BIOS IE 5 osSloren des ncbandodslihdascsous bikidtiele Kickawsé 179, 936, 668 | 415, 924, 580 
PES Wssietschtintnin cults dlbs ndaantagetalonh ivutaalé 167, 180, 644 | 386, 725, 509 








Immense amounts, for which we had to pay in gold or its equivalent. 

Of breadstuffs, cotton manufactures, earthenware, glass, iron and 
steel, leather, tobacco and cigars, lumber, wool and woolen manufact- 
ures, and other articles, we annually import nearly two hundred mill- 
ion dollars’ worth, which we could manufacture as well in our own 
country. We should so adjust our tariff as to give the market to the 
home producer and manufacturer of those articles, and increased du- 
ties, properly adjusted, and a reduction of expenses in the national 
Government, would supply the place of any diminution of revenue 
that might ensuo from diminished importations. 
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By so doing we will keep our gold and silver among our own people 


and accumulate a fund sufficient in a short time to enable the Gov- 
ernment and the banks to resume specie payments. If, on the other 
hand, we enact this bill into a law, our importations will immediately 
increase, our debt abroad will increase, all our gold and silver will 
be exported in payment of our debts, and its insufficiency will have 
to be supplied by an increased bonded indebtedness that will be an 
additional annual drain on us in payment of the interest and will 
eventually drive us into national bankruptcy. 


While this state of affairs takes place in our foreign commerce, our 


internal affairs will become sadly deranged. 


The cheaper labor and capital of Europe will enable the low-priced 


goods of foreign manufacturers to be thrown unchecked on our shores; 
our mills and manufactories will be closed or only drag out a sickly 
existence ; their demand for coal will be so lessened that some col- 


lieries will have to be abandoned and the miners thrown out of em- 
ployment; the tonnage on railroads will fall off and their ability to 


pay the interest on their bonded debt be so diminished as to drive 
some of them into bankruptcy ; workmen of all classes will be driven 
from their homes to find employment in other occupations ; they will 
enter into competition with the farmer, who will have lost his best 
customers with the closing of the manufactories; the prices of agri- 
cultural produce will fall because of the failure of the demand made 


by those business establishments and because of the competition with 


him produced by such failure ; the whole frame-work of society will 


be disturbed, and, instead of prosperity and contentment, poverty 
and discontent will pervade the land. 

This is no fancy picture. It is what has occurred to a greater or 
less degree heretofore under our low tariffs, and will occur again if 
the bill of the democratic committee should become a law. 

That such a calamity may be averted must be the ardent desire of 
every well-wisher of his country’s prosperity. 


Silver Coin. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN H. BAKER, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 10, 1876, 


On the joint resolution providing for the issue of silver coin. 

Mr. BAKER, of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, the policy of this Govern- 
ment from the time of the administration of Washington to the sec- 
ond term of the present Executive has been steadily in the direction 
of recognizing the full legal-tender character of our silver coinage. 
It has been in the direction of a double system of coins, fabricated of 
silver and gold respectively, and each made a lawful tender in the 
payment of debts. On the 2d day of April, 1792, a bill entitled “An 
act establishing a mint and regulating the coins of the United States” 
passed into a law. This act met the approval of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, then Secretary of the Treasury, perhaps the greatest financial 
authority of his generation; and it received the most anxious and 
thoughtful consideration from the great statesmen of that day. In 
this act it was provided, in section 9, as follows: 

Sec. 9. Dollars or units, each to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar as the 
same is now current, are to be coined, and to contain 371 grains and 4-16 of a grain 
of pure, or 416 grains of standard, silver. 

The amount of silver contained in the dollar or unit was fixed at 
the above quantity after careful inquiry and deliberation, and it re- 
mained as then fixed for the period of forty-five years. It is possible 
that the weight and fineness of the silver dollar as then established 
by law ought in consequence of the large and rapidly increasing pro- 
duction of silver bullion to be slightly changed. But clearly no great 
or radical change ought to be made either in the weight or fineness 
of our silver coinage. 

The silver dollar authorized to be coined and issued pursuant to the 
above provision of law was made a full legal tender in payment of 
all public and private obligations. The sixteenth section of that act 
provided as follows: 

Sec. 16. That all gold and silver coins which are struck and issued shall be a law- 
ful tender in all payments whatsoever. 

The full legal tenderability of the silver coinage in payment of all 
obligations whatsoever was then settled on what was believed to be 
sound financial principles, based upon profound and extensive re- 
search. That it was contemplated by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion that silver coin should be a legal tender side by side with gold 
is made entirely manifest by the tenth section of article 1 of the Con- 
stitution. This section provides that “no State shall make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts.” While this 
provision of the Constitution only applies to the States, and does not 
forbid Congress to make anything except gold and silver coin a legal 
tender in payment of debts, still it seems manifest that it was contem- 
plated by the fathers of the Republic who framed the Constitution 
that silver coins were to stand for all time as a full legal tender in 
the same manner and to the same extent as gold coins, Under this 
policy, for forty-five years in peace and war, the silver coinage re- 
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mained a full legal tender, not only without injary, but to the man- 
ifest advantage of the country. It was the money of the people. It | 
was incommon use in nearly all the minor transactions of business | 
life. Possessing the same legal-tender quality as gold, there was no 
occasion for gold brokers, and the fell brood of brokers and bullion- 
ists who now prey upon the people was fortunately unknown. 

The next legislation affecting the silver coinage was enacted on the 
1kth of January, 1837. It was during the great financial crises of 
that period. The amount of silver in the dollar or unit was reduced 
3¢ grains by that law. The obvious purpose of this reduction was 
to give relief to the debtor class ; and ochape for the further reason 
that it would, by cheapening the cost of producing silver coins and 
reducing the intrinsic value of the dollar or unit, naturally cause sil- 
ver to flow into the country for coinage. That this law had this effect 
is abundantly established by the history of those times. The coun- 
try evidently recovered from the financial crash which swept over it 
much sooner than it would if no steps had been taken to arrest the 
flow of the precious metals abroad. Not only did our silver remain 
at home, but large amounts of foreign silver coin found its way into 
the channels of commerce in the United States. The provisions of 
the act of January 18, 1837, on this subject are as follows: 

Sec. 9. The silver dollar shall be of the woe of 412} grains standard, to be nine 
hundred partsof pure metal and one hundred parts of alloy; and that dollars, half 
dollars, and quarter dollars, dimes, and half dimes, shall be legal tenders of pay- 
ment, according to their nominal value, for any sums whatever.” 

Src. 11. Coins of silver heretofore issued at the Mint shall continue to be a legal 
tender 

It will thus be seen that though the intrinsic value of the silver 
coinage as mere bullion was appreciably diminished by law, it was 
still maintained asa full legal tender. Nor was there any distinc- 
tion in the legal tenderability of the fractional or subsidiary silver 
coins and the coined dollar? These fractional or subsidiary silver 
coins continued to be of the same fineness and relative weight as the 
dollar or unit. The fractional or subsidiary silver coins were first de- 
based and partially demonetized by the act of February 21, 1853. 
Doubtless this debasement of the fractional silver coins was occa- 
sioned by the searcity of small change and the demand of the public 
for more silver coins to carry on the business of the country. This 
legislation contains a valuable hint,in this, that it shows that the 
statesmen of that day recognized the duty of giving needed relief to 
the financial stringency at the risk of an expansion of the volume of 
the circulating medium. The same thing, as we have seen, had been 
done in 1837, and in neither case did any injurious consequences re- 
sult to either business or credit. It is the part of wise statesmanship 
now, 8o far as safely can be done, to shape our legislation so as to re- 
tain, as far as practicable, in our own country the gold and silver 
bullion produced from our mines. 

This act of 1853 provides in its first two sections, which alone re- 
late to the subject under consideration, as follows : 

Section 1. That from and after June 1, 1853, the weight of the half dollar or piece 
of fifty cents shall be 192 grains, and the quarter dollar, or piece of twenty-five 


cents, dime, and half dime shall be respectively one-half, one-fifth, and one-tenth 
of the weight of said half dollar. 


Sc. 2. That the silver coins issued in conformity with the above section shall be 
Jegal tenders in payment of debts for all sums not exceeding $5. 

This is the entire legislation on the subject of silver coinage from 
the adoption of our ae Constitution down to the act of February 
12, 1873. This legislation establishes the following propositions : 

First. That during the period of eighty-one years from April 2, 
1792, to February 12, 1873, we had a silver dollar or unit which was 
made by law a full legal tender in payment of all debts, public and 
private. 

Second. That during the first forty-five years of this period the dol- 
lar or unit contained 416 grains of standard silver. 

Third. That during the great financial crisis of 1836-37 the Gov- 
ernment reduced the weight of the dollar or unit to 412} grains of 
standard silver, nine-tenths fine. 

Fourth. That from April 2, 1792, to February 21, 1853, the fractional 
or subsidiary silver coins were fabricated from silver of the same fine- 
ness as the dollar, and of the same relative weight in proportion to 
their nominal value; and that the fractional silver coins during all 
this period were a Jegal tender the same as the coined silver dollar. 

Fifth. That in 1853 the weight of the half dollar, which had been 
theretofore of the weight of 206} grains of standard silver, nine-tenths 
tine, was reduced to 192 grains. 

Thus a dollar in nominal value of the fractional or subsidiary silver 
coins under this law contained 28} grains less of standard silver than 
the coined silver dollar. Hence the fractional or subsidiary silver coins 
are actually worth nearly 7 per cent. less than the silver-dollar coins. 
The wisdom and honesty of so largely debasing the fractional or sub- 
sidiary silver coinage are certainly questionable. Still, as long assuch 
fractional coinage remains a legal tender to the amount of $5, its de- 
basement in intrinsic value does not essentially impair its utility as a 
circulating medium if the full legal-tender silver dollar is preserved. 
The people have long used this debased fractional or subsidiary silver 
coinage, havo carried on the business of the country with it, have en- 
tered into innumerable commercial engagements, and no emergency 
has arisen which would seem to reqnire at this time any change in 
the weight or fineness of the fractional or subsidiary silver coinage. 
I am, however, free to say that, in my judgment, the practice of de- 
basing any portion of our silver coins is, as an original proposition, 
unjust and indefensible. It would be wise, it seems to me, in due 
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time to reverse the action of the Government taken in 1853 in this 
regard, and bring back the subsidiary coins to the same relative 
weight and fineness as the silver-dollar coin. 

During all the time intervening between April 2, 1792, and Febrn- 
ary 12, 1873, the silver dollar or unit remained a legal tender in the 
payment of all public and private debts and obligations. {[t could 
be lawfully tendered to public as well as to private creditors. If there 
were wisdom and justice in creating the legal-tender silver coinage, 
or in its maintenance during the long period of eighty-one years and 
down to a very recent day, there would certainly seem to be neither 
wisdom nor jastice in now substantially demonetizing it. I say snb- 
stantially demonetizing the silver coinage, because when its legal ten- 
derability is limited to payments in the sum of $5 or under it can ful- 
fill no function in commercial transactions, except that of mere smal! 
change. Itloses the real function of money as medium for the pur- 
chase of commodities and the payment of debts—a function which 
has been maintained for our silver coinage by the wisdom of at least 
three successive generations of ourcountrymen. With industry pros- 
trate, with an unparalleled stringency inthe money market, with a 
public debt of enormous magnitude, and private and municipal debts 
of even greater proportions, and with gold, like the red arterial blood 
flowing in a ceaseless stream from the country, it seems to me that 
no man can vindicate the policy of even partially demonetizing the 
silver coinage. I do not therefore see the wisdom or even justice of 
the legislation of 1873, which struck ont of existence the old legal- 
tender silver dollar or unit. It is true that no large amount of the 
full legal-tender dollars authorized to be coined by the foregoing laws 
was ever struck by the mint and putinto circulation. But it cannot 
be doubted that if we had coined all of the silver dollars which could 
have been kept afloat by the business of the country, we should have 
suffered much less from the multiplication and consequent failures 
of unsound banks chartered by State authority. This act of 1873 is 
entitled “ An act revising and amending the laws relative to the mints 
and assay offices and coinage of the United States.” It destroyed 
the whole of our financial system so far as our silver coinage is con- 
cerned. It inaugurated a new seheme of silver coinage. It provides 
as follows: 


Sec. 15. That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade-dollar, a half 
dollar or a piece of fifty cents, a quarter of a dollar or a piece of twenty-five cents 
and a dime or a piece of ten cents; the weight of the trade-dollar shall be 4:0 
grains troy of standard silver; the weight of the half dollar shall be 12 grains, the 


er dollar 6 grains, the ten-cent piece shall be one-fifth the weight of the half 
dollar. 


The gram is declared to be equal to 15.432 grains. The half dollar 
therefore weighs 195.184 grains, being 6.816 grains less in weight than 
the debased subsidiary coins authorized by the act of February 21, 
1853. The policy of issuing a trade-dollar, which is not a legal tend- 
er, and abrogating the coinage of the legal-tender silver dellar, can 
find, I think, no justifieation except upon the theory of the bullion- 
ists, whose cause was so ably argued by the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. HEwitTT,] that the only full legal tender in this country 
should be gold. To demand gold as the only legal tender is simply 
to place the labor of the country in the hands of the capitalists. The 
demand that nothing except gold shall be a legal tender is to ask a 
thing now practically impossible. 

The productive industries of the country, fostered by a financial 
policy which shall restore confidence and give remunerative employ- 
ment to the laborers of the country who are now in vain seeking it, 
must repair the waste and destruction of war. Then only can we 
hope to return to a gold-coin currency and maintain it. If we were 
to listen to the voice of the bullionist and by the sale of bonds pur- 
chase sufficient gold to resume, it can hardly be doubted that with 
the enormous drain upon us in the shape of interest upon the na- 
tional, state, municipal, corporate, and private debts of the country, 
with a large balance of trade against us, we would soon become in- 
volved in the throes of financial embarrassment and distress com- 

ared with which all our past experience would seem light. Believ- 
ing the attempt to resume specie payments in 1879 utterly impracti- 
cable, I regard the present resumption act a useless menace to the 
business of the country. paralyzing every industry and prostrating 
every trade, throwing thousands of the best and most: skillfal labor- 
ers and artisans of the country out of prodactive employment. 

It is not, however, my purpose to speak of the resumption act. I 
want, however, to declare my belief in our legal-tender notes as one 
of the best currencies ever devised, and I hope to see them maintained 
until prosperity shall gladden our land. 1 am inclined to believe the 
true policy of the country while maintaining our legal-tenders, now 
that the Government has undertaken to furnish the people with silver 
coins and that the amount of the production of silver bullion in this 
country and the price it now commands in the market will enable us 
to do it, is to procure the bullion and coin all the silver money that 
the business of the country seems to demand. I am free to say that 
I entertained, and still entertain, grave doubts as to the policy at this 
time of attempting to purchase silver bullion by the sale of gold-bear- 
ing bonds and coin such bullion to take the place of the fractional 
currency. It seemed, and yet seems doubtful whether $40,000,000 of 
silver coins in circulation are so much more valuable te the business 
of the country than a like amount of paper fractional currency as to 
repay the people for the annual burden of the interest at 5 per cent. 
on forty millions of gold-bearing bonds which must be sold to procure 
the bullion for coinage. 
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But the policy, wise or unwise, has been inaugurated. There now 
seems to be no middle course. We have plunged into the stream 
and cannot stop in midecurrent. 
coins we can use or none. Hence, I am now disposed to support any 
measure which seems to be wisely matured having in view the sup- 
plying the people with all the silver coins which can be utilized in 
the trade and business of the country. The policy of confining its 
legal-tender quality to sums of $5 and under is in conflict with our 
whole national history and experience prior to 1873. It seems to me 
unwise and calculated toimpair the usefulness of this species of coin 
asa circulating medium. It is certainly in the interest of the capi- 
talist as against the laborer. By the law of the land the silver dol- 
lar used to be a legal tender, not only in payment of the poor man’s 
daily labor, but of the bondholder’s and capitalist’s debt. By the 
policy of the present legislation, the present silver coinage is made 
wood enough to pay the laborer for his day’s work, but it is not good 
enough to pay the rich man’s obligations held by him either against 
his neighbor or his Government. Thisis an unjust discrimination. I 
believe it will also prove a mischievous one. 

I could wish to see the present bills so amended as to make the sil- 
ver dollar a legal tender for all sums, or, if that were not practicable, 
to see it made a legal tender in payment of $100 in any one payment. 
This wish, however, it seems hopeless to indulge. It has been de- 
termined, if we are to have silver coins at all, that they shall not be 
a legal tender in payment of more than $5 in any one payment. The 
interest of the gold bullionistsseems to be too strong with the majority 
of this House to tolerate the use of silver coins except for small change 
in sums of $5 and under. While I shall vote for the silver bills, I 
shall do it regretfully, impressed as I am with the belief that the wis- 
domandexperience of our country for eighty years have demonstrated 
the fact that the silver dollar can be safely employed as a full legal 
tender. I do it regretfully because by refusing to make the silver dol- 
lar a full legal tender Congress declares that a debased silver currency 
is good enough for labor, but capital must have its dues in gold. 
Sooner would I see gold go to the laborer. 

These observations, hastily made, are intended merely to explain 
the votes which I shall be called on to give on the pending measure. 
While these measures are not what I could wish, I shall vote for one 
of them as the best I can obtain. The other I shall oppose. 

I especially object to that portion of the bill authorizing the issue 
of ten millions of silver coin in exchange for a like amount of legal- 
tender notes as substantially locking up that amount of legal-ten- 
ders. The bill is wrong in that it provides for the re-issue of the 
legal-tender notes only upon the receipt from dues at the Treasury 
of a like amount of fractional currency and the re-issue of the legal- 
tenders upon the destruction of the $10,000,000 of fractional currency 
received from dues, It is apparent thatthe sum of ten millionsof frac- 
tion currency will not be received from dues at the Treasury for many 
years. This currency is only receivable for small change and must 
come in slowly. The bill, then, looks, in my judgment, to a contrac- 
tional of the legal-tender circulation to the amount of $10,000,000. I 
cannot consent in the present stringency of the money market to lock 
up permanently so large a sum of money. If an amendment had 
been allowed so that the legal-tenders received in exchange for the 
silver could be used as received at the Treasury I would gladly vote 
for the bill. But the gag is applied and no amendment allowed. I 
regret that the Committee on Banking and Currency have determined 
to give no relief to the want for small change now existing except at 
the expense of a contraction of the legal-tender circulation to the 
large amount of $10,000,000. To fly from the evils arising from a 
want of small change to the greater evil arising from so large a con- 
traction of our legal-tender circulation is neither wise nor fair. I 
regret that the majority will give no relief to the people’s distress 
for small change except at the expense of so deadly a thrust at our 
legal-tender circulation. 


Commercial Relations with Canada. 


SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE W. CATE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 15, 1876, 


On the joint resolution (H. R. No. 14) authorizing the a pointment of commission- 


ers to ascertain on what terms a mutually beneficial treaty of commerce with 
Canada can be arranged. 


‘Mr. CATE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman’ from New York [Mr. 
WarD] was eloquent and enthusiastic over the vast possessions known 
as the Dominion of Canada lying north of ihe United States, and thinks 
that the people of this country fail to appreciate the practical value of 
that immense region of country. It is perhaps too true that the great 
majority of our people have but an imperfect idea of the extent of 
the British possessions north of us, and but a faint conception of its 
great and varied resources. It is rich in fertile lands, in timber and 
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lumber productions, in mineral wealth, in its fisheries and valuable 
| peltry, and in agricultural products it is already a rival of our own 
country. Its inland seas, its navigable rivers, the finest on the globe, 
its harbors suflicient to accommodate the shipping of the whole 
world safe from storms and tempests, endow it withall the elements of 
an empire ; and it must be confessed thai there is much in the pres- 
ent and future of that immense region, stretching from ocean to ocean 
and hundreds of miles to the region of eternal snows at the north, to 
excite our admiration and cupidity; and were we now censidering a 
question involving the acquisition of that country, we should take 
pleasure, as it would be a duty, to go more at length into its present 
situation and probable future. But this is not a question of purchase 
or acquisition; if it were, I doubt not some means would be found by 
the thrifty and enterprising statesmen of this country to secure it, 
let the price be what it may. Notwithstanding by far the larger por- 
tion of the territory in question is less valuable than Alaska because 
less accessible, isolated from all the world, with none to disturb its 
unending solitudes, still there is an empire in extent, capable of a 
great and varied and valuable production; indeed, its productions 
are already valuable and creditable to the industry and enterprise of 
its people. But in the character and magnitude of its productions 
lies the very obstacle in the way of reciprocal relations, if by that is 
meant free trade between this country and that. That is a dry ques- 
tion of business, to be settled wholly upon economical principles as 
applied to our own people, irrespective of the interests of the Cana- 
dian people. Undoubtedly it will be largely to the benefit and ad- 
vantage of the Canadian provinces to have such commercial rela- 
tions with the United States as will permit the free and unrestricted 
use of our channels of transportation to our own markets for their 
products; but it must be borne in mind that they constitute an in- 
dependent foreign power, with no claims upon us except such as by 
the laws of nations one nation is bound to accord to another, and 
that the first and paramount duty of every government is to its own 
people. And this obligation is acknowledged and applied to-day in 
the tariff and revenue laws and regulations of every civilized nation 
on the globe. 

For the protection of our own people against a foreign competi- 
tion our Government has always imposed restrictions, by way of 
duties, upon the productions of other countries, designed to put our 
own people upon an equality with the producers of other countries, 
and neutralize advantages in price of labor and material, and there- 
fore in cost of production. We once tried reciprocal relations with 
Canada. It did not prove satisfactory to our people, the entire agri- 
cultural population joining in demanding that the treaty should not 
be renewed; and it was the generally received opinion of the coun- 
try that the treaty was highly injurious to that interest; that the 
benefits were all on one side—in favor of Canada. I can well under- 
stand that free trade is much to be desired between countries re- 
quiring the surplus products of its neighbor, but why it should be 
considered advantageous between countries producing precisely the 
same articles for export Iam unable to see. We desire a market for 
our surplus pork, beef, butter, cheese, wool, barley, oats, pease, lum- 
ber, &c. Of these staple articles we not only more than supply our 
own home consumption, or would do so if left to ourselves, but we 
export largely of them. The Canadian provinces have a large sur- 
plus of these very productions over and beyond supplying their home 
demand, for which they are obliged to find a market outside of their 
own dominions. A very large amount in value of these surplus prod- 
ucts finds a market in this country, notwithstanding the high duties 
now imposed by our tariff laws. The Canadian producer pays the 
duty on his products, and then puts them side by side with our prod- 
ucts in our own markets. A great deal of rhetoric is displayed in 
taking a “ broad and national view” of this question; but still the 
idea is very strongly impressed on my mind that nobody is benefited 
but those who are benefited by an overstocked market. 

In 1854 partial reciprocal relations were agreed upon between the 
United States and Canada; they extended, however, only to the pro- 
ductions of the farm, lumber in its various forms, timber, shingles, 
That treaty, as everybody 





dian producer and consumers in our own country, and in which the 
interest of the producers of those products in this country were en- 
tirely ignored, and the first class named were loud and constant in 
its praise, the latter never tired of denouncing it in the most unmeas- 
ured terms. The gentleman from New York says that it was furseveral 
years satisfactory. It never was satisfactory to anybody on this side of 
the line except to those whose interests were promoted by a full market. 
The articles embraced in that treaty constitute the entire exportable 
productions of Canada, and of the whole of which she always has a 
eons surplus to sell. So do we.- We also consume large quantities 
of such products in our cities and manufacturing districts and in ovr 
Army and Navy; but beyond these home demands we send large 
quantities to other countries. Under the treaty of 1854 our markets 
were flooded with Canadian products, if not to the practical exclu- 
sion, to the great injury of our own producers, The geographical 
position of the Dominion of Canada with reference to the lines of 
transportation to the great markets of this country enabled her to 
reach the great body of consumers in this country much quicker and 
at less expense than our own producers could, to the injury of the 





producers of such products in this country. 
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Taking for our text this idea, that the first duty of the Government | the home consumption limited to the wants of brewers and malsters, 


is to its own subjects, let us see how a treaty removing all commer- 
cial restrictions with Canada will affect that class of our people who 
are engaged in the production of those products of which Canadian 
exports are chiefly composed; I speak now for the producers of our 
agricultural products, for our lumbermen and miners, a class of pro- 
ducers whose special interest in the adjustment of our tariff laws 
have as a rule been practically ignored, through the wisdom of states- 
men who seem to have considered that the object and end of all tar- 
iff laws, so far as the question of protection was concerned in the ad- 
justment of such laws, was to enable the manufacturer to realize a 
higher price for his goods than he would have otherwise been enabled 
to do. Toaccomplish this purpose there has been no end to the imposi- 
tion of tariff duties on manufactured goods, and this class of states- 
men have at the same time been willing to throw the gates wide open 
to unmannfactured goods to enable the manufacturer to buy as cheap 
as possible. And to more forcibly illustrate the truth of this state- 
ment is the fact of this discussion, in which it is proposed to let into 
our markets free of duty all the staple products of the only country 
on the globe whose productions are of the precise kind of the pro- 
ductions of ourown country, and whose geographical position is such 
as to render her a dangerous rival in our own markets, and for 
which it is not easy to perceive any adequate compensation. 

For the last fiseal year, ending 3lst December there was imported 
into this country from the Canadian provinces about six million dol- 
lars’ worth of barley, two million dollars’ worth of animals, and two 
inillion dollars’ worth of other kinds of grain and breadstuffs, and 
nearly another million dollars in butter, cheese, lard, &c.; and for the 
year 1873 the Canadians imported into the United States more than 
eleven million dollars’ worth of lamber and lumber products; raw 
wool, $1,000,000; salt, $200,000. Of the productions of this country 
of a like kind there was exported to the Canadian provinces during 
the same time a very much es amount than was imported from the 
provinces into this country ; but while there is nothing to show how 
much of the articles thus exported were for home consumption there, 
there is little doubt that the larger part was for exportation, because 
it is reasonable to suppose that a country which exports so largely 
of the same articles would be likely to supply her home consumption 
of her own productions instead of exporting to a foreign market, 
and buy her own supplies of the same article in such foreign mar- 
ket. Montreal has always been a large pork market where large 
quantities are packed and shipped away, and considerable pork in 
the carcass is marketed there from Northern Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Maine, but it is not forhome consumption It goes to En- 
gland. It is not because the market is any better there, but be- 
cause buyers for that market go through the country and buy at 
the price where purchased and ship to Montreal on their own account; 
and what is true in regard to this product is true of all the products 
of the farm, the forests, and the mines, Canada never can be a mar- 
ket for any considerable quantities of such products the growth of 
other countries, because the great and predominating industries in 
which her people are engaged are those of the farm, the forest, and 
the mines; her manufacturing interests are small—a dependency of 
the British Crown ; toward whom, as toward all its dependencies, the 
policy of supplying with manufactured goods from its own looms and 
factories has been a principle of governmental policy. 

A treaty of the kind proposed, so far as the productions of the two 
countries are concerned, is reciprocal only inname. ‘The productions 
of Canada are not needed for consumption by our people. 
said that the “agricultural productions of Canada, being identical 
with those of the Northern States, would be exchanged advantage- 
ously with the Southern States for their products.” 
this argument is that such exchanges will deprive our own producers 
of a home market for their products just to the extent to which these 


foreign products are admitted, and drive the surplus products of onr | 


country away from home for a market. What statesmanship or jus- 
tice is there in dividing our home market with a foreign producer free 
of impost duties, the eflect of which would be, as I have before shown, 
to give him an advantage in our great produce markets, because more 
accessible to him than to the principal grain-growing regions of the 
United States, and would be an outrage upon our people for which 
there is no justification? Perhaps the injury does not lie so much in 
the influence the importation of Canadian products has thus far had 
upon the value of the like products of our own country, as in the fact 
that it is proposed to admit such products free of duty, thereby di- 
minishing our revenue receipts by many millions of dollars, increas- 
ing the burdens of our own people to that extent, and is in effect a 
clean gift of that amount to our Canadian neighbors. I say a clean 
xift, because it is not probable that the imports of agricultural prod- 
ucts from that quarter would be materially increased by a removal 
of the duties, as in the last year of the late reciprocal treaty all the 
imports were $39,000,000, and for the last fiscal year the value of im- 
ports was about $33,000,000, Of course the tendency of impost duties 
is to check importations, having more or less foree, depending upon 
the rate of duty; but there is little doubt that the bulk of the Cana- 
dian productions imported into this country came here because it was 
the best market notwithstanding the duty. Bat the importations 
from Canada of the products of the farm is a serious injury to the 
farmers of the West. 


Take the article of barley, for which there is no export demand and 





But it is | 


The answer to | 





Last year there was imported into the Uuited States for consump- 
tion over six and one half million dollars’ worth of barley and barley 


malt, upon which there was paid a duty of $972,759.62. We imported 


| over a million bushels of oats, upon which there was paid a duty of 


$121,936. And in addition the Canadians tind a market here for thei; 
surplus butter, cheese, lard, pease, buckwheat, bran and mill-feed, 
bread and biscuit, rice, rye and rye flour, &c. Now is there any reason 
why a foreign people should supply our own home demand with ar- 
ticles of which we raise a surplus, and in which our production would 
be largely increased if a market could be found? In the article of 
barley the Canadian producer has actually driven our western farmers 
out of the eastern markets. He is near at hand, with convenient 
transportation ; he watches the market, and is enabled to take ad- 
vantage of any demand and supply it before the western man, by 
reason of the greater distance his goods have to travel, can get to 
market. There need be no fear that the consumers will be imposed 
upon by the high price of these articles if foreign competition is shut 
out, because in a country so vast in extent and where so large a por- 
tion of it is adapted to the production of breadsiuffs and must be used 
for that purpose, and in the production of which a large majority of 
the people must necessarily be engaged, competition and amount of 
production will keep prices at a point near the actual cost of produc- 
tion. 

But our commercial relations with Canada are said to be “excep- 
tional,” if anybody knows what that means, for they are exceptional 
only in the ease and facility with which its products can be intro- 
duced to our markets. To us Canada is to all intents and purposes a 
foreign country, and should be treated as such. Is the introduction 
of its products into our markets any the less injurious to our producers 
because the growth of contiguous territory? In countries remote from 
ours, distance itself, by increasing the cost of transportation, will 
afford protection against foreign competition, but from the produe- 
tions of contiguous territory there is no protection from foreign inter- 
ference at all, unless it be found in the imposition of such duties as 
will exclude them. The gentleman from New York [Mr. WARD] says 
that the argument that the products of the “ pauper labor” of other 
countries should not be admitted to compete with our own citizens, 
has no reference to a contiguous territory from which people may pass 
to the United States in a few hours; but he has not told us why it has 
nosuch application. The necessity is the same, for the injury is alike 
and much greater in case of contiguous territory, for the reason above 
mentioned, namely, nearness to our markets and facility of ingress. 
Further on the gentleman says: 

Another argument from the same class of theorists is derived from the impor 
tance of a “home market.” But a home market is the market nearest home, and 
this is furnished by the respective countries to each other at every point of their 
conterminous territory. 

No nation in the world has ever acted in accordance with this idea 
in the adjustment of its tariff laws, so far as I have learned; but, on 
the contrary, precisely the opposite has been the universally received 
doctrine, that “home market” means a home market to the people 
of the country within which it is located; and it is clearly a perver- 
sion of the understanding of everybody to say that New York, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago are the home markets of the people of any other 
government, or that Quebec and Montreal are the home markets of 
the people of the United States. It is opposed to the grand princi- 
ple upon which all protection is founded, and without which such laws 
cannot be sustained, that the people of a country who support, main- 
tain, and defend it by their money and valor shall be protected in 
the sale of the productions thereof in their own country—in their 
“home market,” so to speak—from an unjust and injurious competi- 
tion from other countries. It seems to me that the speech of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Warp] is a labored effort in behalf 
of the Canadian producer. Nobody on this side of the line has re- 
quested any such thing, excepting, of course, the cities interested in 
breaking down every obstacle that tends in the slightest degree to 
prevent them from becoming great centers in the commercial world, 
and also excepting those engaged in the lines of transportation ben- 
efited by such an arrangement; all others are opposed to it. While 
on the other side of the line the people are clamorous for a new treaty, 
every effort was made by them immediately upon the expiration of 
the old treaty to have it renewed, and a delegation visited this city 
for that purpose and sought by every means in their power to in- 
duce a renewal of the treaty; and since that time they have never 
ceased to urge upon Congress the propriety of such an arrangement. 
But the people of this country have never shared in that feeling. 
That the treaty was profitable to Canada does not admit of doubt; 
their solicitude for its renewal is evidence of that, if there was none 
other; but there is plenty; it was a wns to her producers of mill- 
ions every year in the way of duties, while upon everything of the 
productions of this country for which there was any demand in the 
provinces there was im a heavy duty. And why must any re- 
ciprocal arrangements that are likely to be entered into with Canada 
be unsatisfactory to the pee of this country? Because the ex- 
ports of Canada consist chiefly of raw productions of the farm and 
forest, of which we export little or none for consumption there. Says 
the gentleman: 


The admission of these articles between the two countries duty free is not the 
most just or desirable form of reciprocity. 
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This expresses the whole question in a nutshell and ina few words 
the whole secret of the opposition to reciprocal relations between the 
two countries ; and there is no prospect that any arrangement can be 
made that will at all compensate the producers of farm and forest prod- 
uets for the injarious competition from Canadian products; neither 
is it clear in what way the country is to be compensated for the rev- 
enue lost to the Government consequent upon admitting such prod- 
ucts free of duty. 

Iu addition to admitting free of duty the products of the farm, as 
uuder the treaty of 1254, it is now proposed to admit into each coun- 
try duty free, manufactured products. Such an arrangement might 
be a benefit to manufacturers on both sides and to the producer of 
farm and forest products in the provinces, but it does not alter the 
status of the producers in this country ; if we could do the manufact- 
uring for the world it would benetit all classes of our citizens, and 
especially the producers of breadstutis, in the increased market it 
would afford for such products. But such an advantage is all lost, 
if in securing that we permit the nations whose manufacturing we 
do to furnish all the breadstuffs demanded to sustain such manufact- 
uring and more beside. The establishment of manufacturing within 
a country benefits the farmer by reason of the greater demand for his 
prodacts at home, but it is no benefit to him if another country with 
equal or better facilities for doing sois permitted to supply the extra 
demand made necessary by such manufacturing. But this is all the 
merest speculation possible. Reciprocal relations with Canada while 
it retains its present relutions with Great Britain cannot be extended 
to inelude the products of our looms and factories, neither do I be- 
lieve that our mannfacturers will consent to throw open our ports to 


the products of the English factories; it must extend to that to be of 


any benefit to our people. Why, our manufacturers have always 
claimed to be unable to compete in our own markets with British 
goods, and at their instigation all such goods have been charged with 
a rate of duty sufficient to overcome the pretended difference in cost 
of manufacture. If free trade or reciprocal relations less than free 
trade in manufactured articles is desired by our manufacturers, how 
comes it that while the Canadian government has imposed an aver- 
age duty of 174 per cent. on manufactured goods imported from this 


country, our Government imposes a duty of 40 to 60 per cent. upon the | 
The | 


same class of goods imported from Canada into this country? 
reason is obvious; the Canadians do not fear our manufactured goods 
in their markets. 
cotton, flax, or silk made in this country have ever maintained any 
standing in the Canadian markets, for the best of all reasons, that 
better goods of English or Canadian manufacture would undersell 
our goods in that market, and there has never been a time since I came 
to years of understanding that woolen, cotton, and silk wearing ap- 
parel could not be purchased in Canada at from 60 to 70 per cent. the 


cost in the States; it is so to-day, and is a fact well known to those who | 


have had oceasion to know anything of the matter, and explains the 
reason Why Canada can afford to appear liberal in the adjustment of 
its tariff laws with regard to goods manufactured in this country, and 
why our Government cannot afford to meet them half way. Why are 


class of goods in this country? Because either the cloth of the goods, 


or the material of which it is made, is admitted into the provinces | 


duty free; the manufactured goods coming from England, the product 


of pauper labor, and at guch less cost than we can produce the same | to eur products through their territory for the same privilege through 


| our territory. 


kind of goods, that, as the gentleman says, unless some restrictions 
can be imposed upon the importation into Canada, reciprocal rela- 
tions with that country would enable its merchants to drive our goods 
out of our own markets. If the Canadian provinces were an inde- 


* . . | 
pendent government some practical scheme for reciprocal relations 


might be devised, but so long as those provinces remain dependencies 
of the British Crown no treaty stipulations need be looked for that 
involves an exclusion of British manufactures from the provinces. 
The prosperity of England lies in her unrivaled system of manufact- 
ures, sustained largely by the markets afforded in her extensive col- 
onies. This trade with her own colonies, and of which she of course 
holds a monopoly, she will not be likely to rurrender to any other 
power, 


relations with Canada as will permit the products of the English 
looms to come into our markets free. 

_ The fact that large quantities of wheat and wheat flour are imported 
into Canada and exported from there to other countries proves noth- 
ing in favor of such a treaty. 
consumption in Canada, there is no reciprocation for the importation 
of her products which enter into consumption here, because it amounts 
to nothing more or less than so much of our exportable products reach- 
ing a foreign market throngh the Dominion, which they would cer- 


other channels; in other words, by this arrangement with Canada 
we shall find no new or additional market for a single bushel of grain. 

How is the producer of barley, whose home market is destroyed by 
the importation of Canadian barley, benefited by the transit of ever 
so much wheat through that province to a foreign market? Of course 
not atall. If Canada is able to afford us an additional market be- 
yond the well-known markets we already have, there would be some 
compensation for the admission of her products duty free. There can 
be no reciprocity in farm products between the two countries for a 
reason that must not be lost sight of, namely; the principal products 





| products. 


And I apprehend our manufacturers are not anxious forsuch | 


Unless our exportable products find | 
| dian produce. 


| of lumber products free of duty. 
| be said to be established in the adjustment of our revenue tariffs it is 
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which Canada desires to introduce to our market are products for 
which there is no foreign demand, products that will not bear trans- 
portation—barley, pease, beans, oats, animals, potatoes, wool, lumber, 
and rice—articles that are consumed here, and therefore have an ap- 
preciable bearing on the value of our own like productions and are 
directly in competition with them, while on the other side the farm 
products Canada takes from us, wheat and wheat flour and meats, 
are staple articles of export, and which we do export in large quan- 
tities, and of course for which there is always a foreign demand: con- 
sequently it is not a benefit arising under a treaty with Canada that 
the foreign demand reaches us through Canada; it would reach us 
just the same were there no treaty, but through other channels, if 
her merchants had not interfered. They did not create the demand; 
they were but the medium in supplying it. Suppose there had been 
no foreign demand, would Canada have purchased of us for export 
or atall? Certainly not. She buys of us to sell again, not to new 
customers, but to the same customers to whom we have always sold 
our surplus wheat; and the interference is no benefit to us. 

It is thus seen that the injury to our producers lies not in the ex- 
change of grain or other products for which there is an export demand 
in both countries, which would carry off any surplus, but in an ex- 
change on our part of products for which there is always an export 
demand for products for which there is none in eithercountry. Take 
barley as an example, for which there is no export demand. The en- 


| tire consumption of this article in the United States is about 29,000,000 


bushels. Of this amount New England and New York furnish 8,500,- 
000 bushels, California 8,000,000 bushels, Canada over 6,000,000 bush- 
els, (or over one-fifth of the whole consumption, ) andthe Western States 
the balance, showing that in the great markets of New York, Boston, 
Albany, and other eastern markets the State of New York is the only 
competitor the Canadian producer finds. By reason of his proximity 
to those markets he is able to keep the western producer at home, to 
the extent at least of the Canadian crop. It cannot be denied the 
admission of a foreign product bearing so large a proportion to the 


| whole consumptive demand must have an injurious effect upon the 
| home grower, 


The question of transit for our products through the Dominion, on 
their way to a foreign market, ought not to be taken into considera- 
tion as compensating us for surrendering a home market which we 


| have always been able to more than supply, because the question of 
No kinds of wearing apparel or goods made of wool, | 


transportation is one that will take care of itself. If the carrying 
trade is of any importance to the Canadians, they will make it an ob- 
ject for shippers to go that way, which can only be by making their 
route as cheap and expeditious, or more so, than any other, taking 
into consideration the impost duties. Of course the free navigation 
of the Saint Lawrence is desirable as a competing line with others to 
the sea-board, but is not indispensable to the prosperity of this coun- 
try; happily for us we are not in any sense dependent upon any for- 
eign power for transportation privileges, but have within our own 
borders unequaled facilities for reaching tide-water, and it is not at 


| all probable that the enterprise and pride of our people will ever per- 


| mit this carrying trade to be diverted to a foreign channel. 
the class of goods before alluded to cheaper in Canada than the same 


But, as 
before remagked, that is a question which may be adjusted without 


requiring olf producers to make unjust and unfair concessions. Our 
routes of transportation are quite as important to the Canadians as 
theirs are to us, and they will be quite willing to concede free transit 


The gentleman from New York complains that the people of Can- 
ada are enlarging their facilities of transportation for the purpose of 
driving away from this country the transit of their own products, do- 
ing that which every government ought to do: provide the facilities 
for doing the carrying trade of its own products through its own ter- 
ritory; what our own country will no doubt do with regard to its own 
If the advantages flowing from the transit of our prod- 
ucts through its territory are not sufficient to.induce the government 
of Canada to remove unnecessary obstructions, the means will no 
doubt be found to furnish the necessary transportation in our own 
country. Ido not understand that there has ever been any restric- 
tions in the navigation of the Saint Lawrence River, except the tolls 
imposed for passing the Welland Canal; neither is it probable there 
will be, it is so largely to the interest of the Canadians to induce the 
use of that route. The people of this country will never consent to 
unjust and unreasonabJe concessions for the partial benefits arising 
from affording our railroads and canals an opportunity to carry Cana- 
The benefit of this mere carrying is confined to a 
comparatively small portion of our people, while the injury arising 
from the admission of Canada products free would be an injury to 


£ | the whole country. 
tainly reach, without the interference of Canadian dealers, through | 


Mr. Speaker, another benefit to the Canadians and corresponding 
injury to this country resulting from reciprocity is in the admission 
If there is any principle which may 


that the duties shall be so imposed as to protect the manufactures of 
this country against unfavorable competition from other countries; 
and so long as this principle remains the acknowledged policy of the 
Government I insist that an exception shall not be made against so 
important an interest as that of the manufacture of lumber. With 
equal propriety the duty on salt or sugar or iron might be repealed. 
The admission of lumber free of duty, by leaving it optional with the 
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Canadians whether they would send the bulk of their productions 
i 


here or ship as now to foreign countries, weuld so derange the busi- 
ess here as to be of serious injury. 

rhe Canadian provinces are large producers of lumber products 

aggregating many hundred millions annually, going principally to 


countries beyond the seas; but, suppose such markets should for any | 


cause be temporarily inacessible, as in case of war, it would leave 
this vast production to be turned into our markets, resulting in great 
injury to the lumber interests of this country. The lumbermen of 
that country have an advantage over people engaged in the same 
business in this country, in this, that the price of labor is cheaper, 
cattle, horses, and provisions are cheaper than such articles are bere, 
and in addition the facilities for reaching the lumber markets of this 


couutry are better from the mills in Canada, where manufactured, | 
than from the pineries of this country. Therefore, as arule, the Cana- | 
dian dealer can put his lumber down in our market and pay the pres- | 
ent duty at less actual cost than our dealers can deliver their own | 


lumber at the same place. The idea of those in this country who 
favor free trade in lumber that the admission of lumber free of duty 


will cheapen the price in this country is undoubtedly an error unless | 


the importation is sufficiently large to overstock the market. Taking 
the highest yearly importation of the last ten years, say, six hundred 
million feet, it would be an amount too trifling to affect a market in 


which the average annual salescannot be lessthan ten thousand million | 
feet. It is, therefore, a question of revenue purely. Under the present | 
rateof duty imposed upon lumber products, there islevied and collected 


as part of the revenues and used in defraying expenses of Government 
as much as $1,500,000, afd very nearly the same amount is collected 
on the importation of barley, wheat, rye, oats, and breadstuffs im- 
ported from Canada into this country ; and I apprehend the produ- 


cers of farm products will not consent to the admission of farm prod- | 


ucts free of duty. Andis there any good reason why any distinction 
should be made between these two classes of products? Those who 
favor the admission of lumber free affect to believe that it cheapens 
lumber; but this I believe to be an error, taking the average impor- 
tations of the last ten years asa basis. But asmall portion of the 
lumber products of Canada finds a market in the United States, show- 
ing that the lumber market here does not control that of Canada; 
because, if it did, more lumber would be sent here. Other markets, be- 
yond our influence, control and govern the market there, and there 
has never been, either under reciprocity or since, any attempt to make 
the United States a general market for Canada lumber, but the trade 
has been exceptional, confined entirely to the orders of American deal- 
ers for the falivars of specific kinds and quantities, designed to sup- 
ply a particular trade, never beyond that, and as a rule confined to 
the lower grades. The advocate of free lumber supposes the impo- 
sition of a duty will diminish importations; but the truth is that the 
trade has never attained sufficient magnitude to be affected by that 
consideration at all, as is proved by the fact that importations have 
largely increased since the repeal of the reciprocity treaty ; that since 
there has been imposed a duty of $2 to $2.50 per thousand feet the 
amount of lumber imported has more than quadrupled the amount 
imported under free trade, while the price in the States was higher 
during and under free-trade regulations, say from 1854 to 1866, than 
since the expiration of the treaty, showing that causes entirely inde- 
oa of the question of “duty ” have governed the lumber trade 
yetween the United States and Canada. 

In further proof of this idea that the treaty regulations with Canada 
had no influence on the market value of lumber in Canada is the fact 
that immediately after the termination of the reciprocity treaty and 
the imposition of a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem the price of lumber 
advanced in the principal lumbering districts. Now, sir, I should 
like to hear some reason assigned for such a measure. No man can 
demonstrate that it will cheapen lumber or that any possible advan- 
tage will result to this country to compensate for taking $1,500,000 out 
of the public Treasury in the way of surrendered duties and putting 
it in the pockets of a few importers of Canada lumber, as I have 
stated that importations have increased since the duty was imposed ; 
that lumber in the States has not risen in price, but, on the contrary, 
has diminished, while in Canada the price did not fall as was appre- 
hended when a 20 per cent. duty was imposed, but,on the contrary, 
the price sieenenl, showing that the Canadian market was not in- 
fluenced by theimpostduties. Whatservice basCanadaever rendered 
to this country that we should extend to her people this extraordinary 
and exceptional privilege, taking this large sum of money from the 
Treasury of an overtaxed people and putting it into the pockets of 
the subjects of a power which through an unjust and unfrieidly 
policy contributed materially to the present embarrassments of the 
country ? 

Those engaged in the business of manufacturing lumber in the 
United States regard the proposition to admit lumber free of duty 
as a blow aimed at that important interest, and containing within it 
an implied assertion that they are reaping larger profits in the busi- 
ness than is just and reasonable, as compared with the profits of other 
industries. 

I represent, s.r, on this floor a district that manufactures annually 
1,000,000,000 feet of lumber, and have resided there for thirty years, 
and am acquainted with the business in all its branches, and have 
personally participated in it in all its various departments, and feel 
confident of my ability to speak understandingly in regard thereto; 


Ss 


During the war and since its close to within the last few years, the 

| business of lumbering had been fairly remunerative, nothing beyond, 
but for the past five years I assert that the business has been prose- 

| cuted at a loss, arising not because more lumber has been made than 
is really needed in the country, but because of the embarrassed con- 
dition of all branches of industry, and the consequent inability of the 
people to buy and pay for as much lumber as their necessities require, 
ae general stagnation in the business and an accumulation of 
umber in all the principal markets, to remain an indefinite time on 
a constantly falling market, awaiting an opportunity to sell at any 
price. Hundreds of hitherto prosperous lumbermen have been obliged 
to succumb to the embarrassments of the situation, prostrated by the 
loss of idle capital and eaten up by the payment of interest in vainly 
trying to “bridge over” the hard times. But unfortunately the 
chasm is too wide. Says a western journal: 

Western lumber interests have in a variety of ways suffered terribly during sey 
eral years past. Between fires, fresbets, explosions, and a long list of casualties 
to which depressed markets and monopoly extortions may be added, not only the 
prosperity but very existence of a large percentage of our enterprising northern pop 
ulation is seriously menaced. The financial pressure has forced the partial or to 
tal suspension of many of the largest mill companies. Floods have now swept 
many hundred millions of feet of logs into the nannetilen or worse, out upon thi 
bottoms ; booms, dams, and other structures have been destroyed, and mauy local: 
ties can scarcely fail to suffer severe privations from the general calamity. Al) 
this, too, at a time when losses of any kind would be doubly felt by the stricken 
population. 

Sut the most serious feature of the case is that, as in other avocations, general 
impoverishment has exhausted the means of consumers and sales are everywher 
limited. Cities and villages are scarcely growing at all, the farms pe longer allow 
of large expenditures, and immigration and new settlement have nearly ceased, so 
that at best the promise of future profit is not encouraging. * * * If there is 
any relief in store it will not come through shrinking the currency, destroying half 
the value of every citizen's property, drying up the very fountains of enterprise, or 
in making our paper money an absolute monopoly in the hands of a few thousand 
bankers, banded together to plunder if not ruin the country. If our luambermen do 
not look to Congress, and force protection from their Representatives, the interest 
has blue times in prospect. 

Sir, it is under such circumstances as these that the lumbermen of 
this country feel keenly the influence in a market already glutted 
by the introduction of five or six hundred millions of foreign lumber, 
when the great effort is not for profits, but cost of manufacture and 
transportation ; and I take upon myself the responsibility of assert- 
ing that the results of the business for the last four or five years have 
been unsatisfactory to lumbermen, to all classes, absolutely ruinous 
to the smaller class of operators; and those doing business on an en- 
tirely solid basis, whose means were ample and whose facilities en- 
abled them to do business in the most economical manner, and take 
advantage of every possible circumstance, are unable to show any 
profit over expenses, and the great effort of all has been to escape 
utter ruin. 

No effort should be nade to antagonize the agricultural against the 
lumber interest in this country, but these interests should stand to- 
gether; the prosperity of both is necessary to the prosperity of 
either, and the prosperity of the agricultural is not more necessary to 
the lumbering interests than is the prosperity of the lumbering inter- 
est essential to the agricultural interest. They are mutually bene- 
ficial, and any measure or policy that cripples either one will surely 
injure the other. With equal propriety might the extensive and 
powerful lumber interests of this country combine to facilitate and 
cheapen the introduction of all the immense supplies, chiefly the pro- 
ducts of the farm, used in lumbering, as that any class of producers 
shall combine to admit foreign lumber into our markets to compete 
with the productions of our own country. The agriculture of this 
country cannot afford to strike a blow that shall cripple or embarrass 
the lumber interest; it is a blow that would rebound and inflict a 
corresponding injury upon the one setting it in motion; and it is very 
apparent to my mind that free trade in farm and forest products 
would be greatly to the injury of the farmers. It is estimated that 
in the three States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, being 
those States in which the greater portion of the lumber of this coun- 
try is manufactured, there are employed in that business about one 
hundred thousand persons, the greater portion of whom, of course, 
have families to which, applying the common ratio, and we have five 
hundred thousand persons dependent for support from the wages of 
persons employed in lumbering. To this number are to be added those 
engaged in the transportation from mills to yards and the handling 
and disposition of it until it reaches the consumer, and we have some 
idea of the vast population gaining its support out of the business of 
lumbering. 

The producer of farm products will not be likely to underestimate 
the advantages of close proximity to the lumber districts in the mar- 
ket afforded for the vast amount of corn, oats, wheat flour, beef, pork, 
cattle and horses, and other farm products required to carry on the 
business in all its branches. The lumber districts as a market are not 
to beignored. They are the best market the farmer has totheextent of 
their demand. It isso in the State lin partrepresent: the markets in 
the pineries for farm products are the best markets in the State and 
the consumption of farm products is immense. Farm lands are worth 
more in the neighborhood of the pineries upon the principle that dis- 
tance from market is an important factor in determining the value of 
farm lands, and nowhere is this more apparent than in close proximity 
to the lumber region. 

In the city of Stevens Point in my district and a principal market 
in the Wisconsin River pineries, in which supplies for lumbering are 
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extensively bought and sold, the prices of all kinds of farm products | 
entering into supplies for lumbering are greater than in either Mil- 
waukee or Chicago, the great markets of the West. Now does any- 
body suppose that it will be cheaper to bny lumber of the Cana- 
dians and lose the home market and be obliged to send to a distant | 
and uncertain market the products that would otherwise be consumed 
at home, and in that way pay transportation on the Jumber from | 
Canada and on the products of the farm sent abroad? Not only is the 
country benefited inthe matter of a market for its products, but em- | 
ployment is provided for thousands who would otherwise be idle when 
the labors of the farm did not demand their attention, and the spare 
teams of the farm, which would otherwise stand idle, a bill of expense 
to the owner, find profitable employment during the winter months. 

As a rule, a home market is better for the producer than a foreign 
market, because in his own market he gets the full value of the pro- 
duct, with no deductions for risks and commissions, which are all | 
charged to him when his produce is purchased to go to a foreign 
market. A purchaser of Milwaukee wheat to go to Europe keeps a 
margin to cover risk against loss, insurance, and safety from a falling 
market, and, therefore, cannot afford to pay as much as he who buys | 
for immediate consumption; and the difference to the producer when | 
wheat is worth $1 in Chicago in favor of that market and against the 
English market is not less than 20 cents per bushel ; that is, the ship- 
per buys upon as wide a margin as that. 

It seems incredible to me that gentlemen on this floor can seriously | 
urge a policy of free trade with a country which buys of us for 
home consumption ngne of our great staple articles of exports, but | 
exports largely herself of the same articles, and whose immense terri- | 
tory when brought under cultivation willenable herto become adanger- 
ous rival in our own market in the sale of agricultural products, and 
must prove injurious to the manufacture of luinber, a branch of busi- 
ness intimately connected with the prosperity of the country. How- 
ever much we may desire the prosperity of a sister-republic, is it a 
wise policy for us to minister to such prosperity to the injury of our- 
selves? It is not so much of to-day that we are considering this ques- 
tion, but of the future, as a permanent policy is desirable by which 
the enterprise and industry of the people will be governed, and to 
which the business of the two countries may adjust and settle itself. 

We have seen that the exportable articles of the Canadians, the 
products of the farm and forests, already reach hundreds of millions 
ef dollars annually, to be increased to an indefinite extent in the near 
future, already a population of over four millions, three-fourths of 
whom inhabit territory south of our northern boundary of Maine and 
Minnesota, and the gentleman from New York says “favorable to 
the growth of wheat, barley, and other cereals of the North;” and it 
is @ proposition admitting of no contradiction, that the immense pop- 
ulations that will in the future possess this wide expanse of fertile 
lands and illimitable forests must be producers alone of the products 
of the farm and the forest. From the very nature of the country, its 
people must be an agricultural people, with limited manufactures, 
and therefore its home market will be unimportant; all its vast pro- 
ductions must seek a foreign market. And do the farmers of this 
country desire to initiate a policy through which such immense quan- 
tities of farm products may be thrown into their markets and com- 
pete with their products? It is well for them to consider this ques- 
tion in all its bearings; no policy will be agreed upon which will be 
partially beneficial to one interest and prejudicial to another; there 
will be no admission of lumber products free of duty and a prohib- 
itory law as to farm products, but justice to manufacturers of Teneber 
will demand for them that if lumber is admitted freo, the tendency 
of which would be to diminish the price of lumber, farm products 
should be admitted free, so that they might supply the vast demands 
of their business in the most favorable market. 

Has labor no demands tor recognition at our hands that we should 
80 legislate as to jeopardize the support of more than half a million 
of persons dependent upon labor in the various branches of lumber- 
ing in this country, by diminishing the demand for such labor and 
rendering it more uncertain and precarious, at the same time, by our 
legislation building up and increasing the demand for labor in the 
Canadas? Such legislation will demoralize and render more uncer- 
tain the prosecution of the lamber interest in this country by making 
it impossible for those engaged in the business to form any reliable 
estimate of the amount of lumber to be thrown upon the markets of 
this country in any given year, because the action of the Canadian 
lumbermen cannot be anticipated. The average consumption of lum- 
ber in the United States is well known to those engaged in the busi- 
ness, and also the productive capacities of the different lumber dis- 
tricts to contribute to such consumptive demands, and by this knowl- 
edge each manufacturer regulates his particular business to meet the 
demand and prevent any large accumulation, always so injurious; 
and it is a wholesome law of trade that the supply will accommodate 
itself to the demand, though circumstances beyond human foresight, 
such as war or the failure of crops, may diminish the demand; and so 
may an unpropitions season diminish the supply, but the derange- 
ment from these causes will be but temporary, and eventually the 
law of supply and demand will assert its power. But under the 
régime of free trade it will be in the power of the Canadians to demor- 
alize the lumber-markets of this country at their mere will and pleas- 

ure, and it will no longer be in the power of any to anticipate the 
supply of lumber for our own markets. An accumulation in foreign 
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markets, a foreign war rendering the transportation by sea hazard 
ous, may induce them to throw all their vast lumber products into 
our markets, producing plethora in the market to the injury of those 
engaged in that business and benefit to nobody, or, after furnishing 
a yearly supply until it comes to be regarded as a fixed element in 
regulating the lumber supply of the country, a sudden rise in their 
foreign market would induce the withholding from our markets of 
every board of their usually large supply, producing scarcity and 
high prices here, to be followed in the succeeding year, when our 
own crop is stimulated toa large supply by the apparent scarcity, by 
a large importation from Canada. The results must be mischievons. 
It gives the Canadians an important advantage over us in this, that 
it gives them a choice of markets and enables them to send to us 
the lower grades of lumber, that will not bear transportation sea- 
ward, and which it is an object to dispose of at almost any price, but 
which always has a depressing influence upon the better grades of 
lumber with which it comes in contact. 

But we are told that the free and unrestricted importation of Cana- 
dian lumber will tend to the preservation of our pine forests and that 
it is good economy to first use up the forests of Canada, keeping our 
own to future generations. I would submit to no waste of the valu- 
able timbers of this country, but a sharp economy should be enforced 
in its mannfacture. People do not as arule destroy property of their 
own that is valuable, but are heedless in the preservation of that 
which possesses little or no value; therefore, to my mind, a fair price 
for lumber will do more toward preventing waste than anything else. 
Make it an object and advantage to cut close and it will be done; so, 
on the other hand, when from any cause the common grades do not 
pay for the handling, less care will be observed in the manufacture, 
and only the best will be taken. Remunerative prices induce econ- 
omy in the handling. 

I would not rob posterity to enrich the present, neither would I 
impoverish the present to benefit an uncertain future. Take care of 
the present, and let the future take care of itself, is pretty sound doc- 
trine as applied to the temporal affairs of life. The lumbering busi- 
ness of this country has already attained to giant proportions; the 
timber has already passed into the hands of individuals as an invest- 
ment; the machinery and appliances necessary to carry on the busi- 
ness have cost millions of dollars ; thousands have embarked their all 
in the business; they are obliged to go on; to stop is ruin; and it is 
the sheerest folly in the world to attempt to curtail and restrict the 
business by the enactment of laws for the purpose of preserving the 
timber to future generations. As well prohibit the working of the 
lead, iron, and coal mines for fear that future generations will have 
none. The present owns the timber; has all the means for its manu- 
facture; it has improved harbors and rivers at a vast expenditure of 
its money to facilitate its transportation to market; it has an abun- 
dance of labor that needsemployment ; it hasa surplus of breadstufis, 
cattle, horses, and provender for which a market is wanted; and 
lastly, it needsthe lumber. Are all these requirements to beanswered 
by purchasing our lumber of foreigners? No; because that involves 
the rotting and rusting of our machinery, the sending of our prod- 
ucts to a foreign market, the idleness of thousands of laborers, the 
building up the manufactories of another country, and the pulling 
down of our own. 

Let us utilize the resources of our country in the best possible man- 
ner and supply the lumber demands of the present from our own 
forests, and when some uncertain and yet unborn future finds itself 
short of lumber it will be time enough to buy of the Canadians. Let 
us see how much danger there is of a failure of timber. The forests 
of Europe are 500,000,000 acres, North America 1,500,000,000 acres, and 
South America 700,000,000 acres. 

A diversified industry is the best, and it cannot be doubted that 
the agricultural interests of this country have been greatly benefited 
by proximity to the lumbering regions, aside from the facilities thus 
afforded of obtaining its supplies of lumber. While farm laborers have 
in my State been paid from fifteen to twenty dollars as monthly wages, 
lumbermen have been in the habit of paying from twenty-five to forty 
dollars per month; and by its great consumption of the farm and 
manufactured products of the country adds greatly to the wealth and 
prosperity of all. 

The policy that would encourage the foreign manufacture of lum- 
ber to supply our home demand would also encourage the manufact- 
ure in other countries of every fence-nail and horseshoe used in this 
country, to the exclusion of our own material, of which we have such 
an abundance. For there is no question but the pauper labor of Eu- 
rope can furnish these articles to us at a less cost than our workmen 
can afford to furnish the same articles. There can be no distinction, 
and unless we are prepared to surrender the manufacturing interests 
of this country to the cheaper labor of other countries, all the indus- 
trial interests should stand firm against every attempt to break up 
the long-settled policy of the Government to advance some special 
interest. The argument used by the consumers of lumber is, that 
free trade will cheapen that commodity in our markets. I speak for 
the farmers, who are the principal consumers; but it must be remem- 
bered that the proposition under discussion also proposes free trade 
in farm products, which, by the same rule, would also be cheapened, 
and therefore it necessarily results that if we have cheaper lumber we 
have cheaper farm products to buy it with. 

| Cheap lumber, as well as everything else we buy, is desirable, but 
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not below a fair compensation for its production. But I am satisfied | 
that, with the average price or rate of labor for the last ten years and 
the cost of the necessary appliances entering into the production of 
lumber, that industry has paid a less profit than many other interests 
in this country. It is desirable that those who propose to put this 
important interest upon a level with foreign manufactures should 
remember that almost the whole cost of lumber is made up of labor, 
the labor of our own people, and that a reduction in the actual cost 
price of lumber involves a reduction in the price paid for labor. 
Cheap lumber means cheap labor. Free trade in lumber involves | 
just these considerations. Put the laborers of this country upon a par | 
with the laborers of Canada and Europe and you may have cheaper 
lumber and cheaper iron, but not otherwise ; for a competition power- 
ful enough to break down monopolies in this country will keep the 
price within reason as compared with the cost of production. 

Are the people of this country prepared to embark in a policy the 
tendency of which is to put the laboring-man on a level with the 
cheaper labor of other countries? If so, they must accept with it all | 
the conditions attaching to cheap labor as the same exist wherever 
cheap labor prevails. It brings the mud hovel and the straw roof, 
the scantiest of fare, unschooled and half-naked children, wives who 
never see the inside of a church because the second calico dress is 
wanting, and husbands whose aspirations never rise above the condi- 
tions of a debasing and demoralizing servitude. 

Early in the ministerial career of Sir Robert Peel he sought to es- 
tablish the permanency and prosperity of the manufacturing interests 
of Great Britain, and to secure to her the patronage of the world, by 
providing a supply of labor that should be enduring by reason of 
being wholly dependent upon a daily labor for the absolute neces- 
saries of life, and above which they could never rise, to effect which 
the compensation of the Snr was fixed at a price that would 
barely supply the means of keeping soul and body together in a con- 
dition of wretched poverty. Pinched by want and dwarfed by over- 
work, they had neither the ability nor the opportunity to aspire to 
anything better, and therefore the aspirations of the great statesman 
have been fully realized, and generation succeeds generation among 
these people only, as it would appear, to realize his hopes of furnish- 
ing a supply of laborers for the factories of England. And at the 
close of life he boasted that he had anchored the manufacturing in- 
terests of his native country deep in the bed-rock of prosperity, and 
the historian will add that he had anchored the lives of generations 
of his fellow-countrymen in poverty and ignorance. What are the 
conditions of labor in the manufacturing districts of England as com- 
pared with the price of labor in this country? Skilled labor in the 
mills and factories in England is paid $6 to $8 per week. In this 
country the same class of labor is paid $18 to $24 per week. This is 
a nation of toilers in the workshops, in the mines, in the forests, and 
at the plow, and all classes properly appreciate the dignity of labor, 
and no policy should be adopted the tendency of which is the de- 
basement of labor. Now, if the Canadian lumbermen can undersell 
us in our own markets, it is solely because lumber in Canada can be 
mannfactured cheaper than in the States; and if it can be made 
cheaper there than here, it is because labor and breadstuffs are cheaper 
there than here; and if lumber is admitted free of duty, resulting in 
reducing the price, our lumbermen will be obliged to protect them- 
selves from such ruinous competition by reducing the price of labor 
in our pineries; and this policy of admitting foreign lumber and for- 
eign breadstuffs free, once initiated, may be applied to all the man- 
ufacturing interests of this country, resulting in the destruction of 
our most Important industries. 

This result follows if it is true that free lumber and free farm 
products lessen the price; but if it is not true that the removal of the 
duty on forest and farm products will reduce the cost of those prod- 
ucts in our markets, then why remove the duty, why take several 
millions of dollars out of our Treasury and put it in the pockets of a 
few Canadian dealers? The people of the Cnited States pay for the 
privileges of their market and the protection the law affords them in 
their persons and property. Let the foreign tradesman do likewise. 
It is a fallacy to suppose England willever consent to any regulation 
which will place their manufacturers and ours upon an equality in the 
Canadian markets, or that oar manufactures will ever consent toany 
regulation which will permit the introduction of English goods via 
Canada free of duty. Such regulations are impossible, arising as they 
do out of the conditions of labor in the two countries. The British, 
acting through the Canadian government, will at any moment con- 
sent to free trade in manufactured goods ; it is just what they want, 
and is evidenced by their nominal tariff; while the views of our man- 
ufacturers are abundantly proven by our practically prohibitory 
tariff of 40 to 60 per cent., as before stated. 

But Mr. WarD says that “manufactures are not the only form of 
industry which is worthy of consideration; the interests of our mer- 
chants and forwarders, as well as the people of Canada, are seriously 
injured by the present obstacles to their intercourse.” This may all 
be true and undoubtedly is true; but it furnishes no reasons for the 
adoption of a policy that must be of great injury to other important 
interests in this country, and involves the surrender of millions of dol- 
lars by way of duties now paid, putting it in the most favorable light, 
for the benefit of the “Canadians and our merchants and forwarders.” 

We are advised by those who advise the taking a “broad national 
view of the question ” that the difficulities now existing between the 
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two countries may all be solved by the adoption of the principles of 
the Zollverein or Prussian confederacy of the German states, the prin- 
ciples of which are, that there shall be entire and unrestricted free- 
dom of imports, exports, and transit among all the states which be- 
long to the confederacy. But it must be borne in mind that the con- 
ditions upon which an arrangement would be admissible between the 
independent German states, and prove beneficial there, do not exist 
between the United States and Canada, and without which such an 
arrangement could not be tolerated anywhere. Throughout the Ger- 
man confederacy the conditions of labor are essentially alike, that is, 
the price of labor is the same all over. Little raw material is export- 
ed; manufacturing is an important industry, and the cost of manu- 
factured goods is the same in all parts of the confederacy. So there 
seemed to be nothing in the way of a free and unrestricted commerce 
among those states. 

But the conditions of labor in this country and in Canada and 


| in England, who does the manufacturing for the Canadians, are not 


the same, labor being much the highest in this country. Consequently 
the cost of the products of this country and Canada are not essen- 
tially the same, costing less in Canada than here, resulting in cheap- 
ening products in this country through a cheapening of the price of 
labor. Another consideration in favor of the Zollverein among the 
German states is found in the fact that the people of those states are 
one people, governed by the same system of government, a consider- 
ation absent in the relations of this country and Canada—one a mon- 
archy, whose people have hitherto failed to appreciate republican in- 
stitutions. 

Mr. Speaker, I have thus attempted to state my opposition to any 
treaty with the Canadian provinces which shall permit the intro- 
duction of their farm and forest products free of duty, and I am also 
opposed to the appointment of any commissioners wivh a view to any 
such treaty, because I believe the scheme is pregnant with mischief 
to the people of this country. The present system is wholly in the 
interest of Canada and eastern merchants and forwarders, and ought 
to be revised to the practical exclusion of Canadian farm and forest 
products, because the admission of such products rob our own pro- 
ducers of a market at home, in the right to which they ought to be pro- 
tected. Mr. WARD says that the “Canadians have it in their power, 
and it could be no just cause of complaint by us, to adopt our scale 
of duties. The effect of which would be to inflict serious injury on 
our manufacturers, by excluding their products from the Canadian 
markets.” Does anybody suppose the Canadian tariff is arranged in 
our interest, or that our interest will be consulted in its revision or 
continuance, or that it will not be increased or diminished as the in- 
terests of that country may require? If it is true, as stated by the 
gentleman, that a large portion of the manufactures we export “so 
extensively ” to Canada, such as copper, brass, lead, cotton, &c., are 
admitted free of duty, or at a mere nominal duty of 5 to 10 per cent., 


| and that those charged at higher rates than 17} per cent. are few in 


number and insignificant in quantity, how much more of these prod- 
ucts would we export there under free trade? According to the gen- 
tleman’s own showing there is little or no obstruction in the way of 
our manufactures now; if the demand is not fully supplied, why do 
not our manufacturers supply it? The tariff is not in the way, for if 
they areable to export so “extensively” to Canada and pay the 
present duties, it is not easy to perceive why they do not supply 
the full demand there. If profitable to supply a portion, why not 
the whole demand? The reason of course, cannot be found in the 
tariff regulations, because a rate of duties that would exclude the 
supply of the entire demands of the country would exclude the sup- 
ply of a part. No the truth is, there is practically no yestriction on 
the introduction of American manufactures into Canada; but the 
trouble is, that, except in certain products, the English manufacturer 
can undersell us, and in those exceptional products we sell there 
now under pear | regulations all we should be able to sell if there 
were no duty at all. 

Nothing is expected in the way of free trade in manufactured goods 
while present relations exist between Canada and the mother country, 
but I desire the laboring-men of this country to understand that this 
is a move wholly in the interest of the Canadian producer of farm 
and forest products, and “ forwarders and merchants” in the eastern 
markets, which, if consummated, must result in the serious injury of 
all our own citizens interested or engaged in the production of such 
products. Gentlemen skilled in the jugglery of words may succeed 
in making it appear to be a matter of national importance, when in 
fact it is special legislation affecting beneficially particular interests 
only, but really injurious to a large majority of the people and an in- 
novation upon the long-settled policy of the Government, a species of 
legislation that deserves the condemnation of all. 

The Hawaiian treaty legislation I regard as of the same class, de- 
signed to affect a icular interest, to wit: the admission of the 
sugar products of those islands free of duty, resulting in a loss to 
the Treasury of the duties which would otherwise be collected, while 
the amount thereby let in free of duty would be too small to cheapen 
the price in this country, putting the amount of the duties, be the 
same more or less, into the pockets of the producer. Why levy any 
duties at all if these exceptions are to be made, for which there is no 
more excuse than there would be in removing all duties. I would 
not object to the removal of all duties on articles needed by us, and 
of which we have an insufficient supply of our own productions; but 
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in view of the well-known ability of our own people to more than 
supply the consumption demanded, I am at a loss to understand the 
meaning of the gentleman in the assertion that “ by opening trade 
with Canada we should furnish our people with a more abundant 
supply of the necessaries of life.” I hope the resolution will not be 
adopted. Allsuch projects are best nipped in the bud. Its adoption 
will be the entering-wedge to still further consideration, for means 
will be found to induce a favorable report, and plenty of plausible 
arguments in its support will be offered here, and I feel there is 
danger that the interests of the humble class of citizens, injuriously 
affected by this measure, may be subordinated to the interests of the 
more opulent and powerful, who will be benefited by it. 

From the beginning of the world, we might almost say, the only labor interest 
wholly without concert or coherence as to its own was the farming. It was like a 
school of herring, preyed upon by vultures and sharks. All form of enemies 
watched eagerly the growth of the prey, and each levied toll as the myriads passed 
along. The little fish were unconscious that their combined strength would make 
them a match for all enemies combined. So with farmers. Divided, they have 


been feebleness itself; united, they have the strength of giants, and when they so 
will are masters of the situation, whatever they undertake. 


In conclusion, sir, I express the hope that the folly of another re- 
ciprocity treaty with Canada is not to be perpetrated, but that we 
shall adhere to a sounder social science, by encouraging a domestic 
commerce in preference to a foreign trade involving the sending of 
our raw material out of the country and bringing back in return the 
same material in manufactured goods. 

Let us by every means within our reach strive to increase our do- 
mestic manufactures, thereby increasing the number of consumers at 
home, diversifying as much as practicable the employments of the 
people, so that producers and consumers may be brought as nearly 
together as possible, that production and consumption may follow 
each other closely, thereby economizing labor and affording every 
person an opportunity of devoting himself to that kind of employment 
for which he is best suited. The more highly diversified the labor of 
a country is the more profitable it is, because it permits the employ- 
ment of every person in the particular kind of business for which he 
is best adapted. Let us imitate as far as practicable the policy which 
has made France more independent in a commercial sense than any 
other country on the face of the globe, because she has held to the 
protection of her own people against unjust and unfavorable compe- 
tition, while at the same time, by a wise and judicious system of im- 
post duties, she so encouraged the growth of articles of which she 
stood in need as to make her independent of all nations in the neces- 
saries of life. Said a celebrated French statesman, in speaking of 
the policy so successfully followed by his government: 


Every nation owes it to itself to seek the establishment of diversification in the 
pursuits of its people, as Germany and England have done in regard to cotton and 
woolens, and as France herself has done in reference to 80 many and so widely 
different departments of industry. It is the accomplishment of a positive duty, 
which requires the government so to act as to favor the taking possession of all the 
branches of industry whose acquisition is beneficial to the people. 


We have within our borders the elements of a most diversified in- 
dustry, only requiring a proper appreciation of the benefits springing 
from their utilization, with such encouragement as a wise govern- 
mental policy would impart to enable us to use up in our own country 
its raw productions and export only the manufactured article, made 
more valuable from the labor bestowed upon it, at the same time re- 
ducing its bulk and consequently the cost of transportation, and in 
addition increasing the home consumption of our breadstuffs. It is 
an axiom in political economy that the exporter of raw material pays 
allexpensesincident to aseparation of p ucersandconsumers. The 
wheat-grower of Minnesota pays for taking his wheat to the European 
consumers. And all experience proves that those people are prosper- 
ous and constantly advancing in wealth and a real civilization who 
work up their raw products ieee ; while those nations whose policy 
has been to export the raw productions of its people for somebody 
else to manufacture and sell back to them at an immense increase 
in value, the cost of manufacture, a sort of selling a whole hide for a 
shilling and buying back the tail for a dollar, have constantly grown 
poorer. This is shown in the condition of the cotton States before 
the war. The planter was constantly exporting cotton and tobacco, 
the raw results of mere brute labor, paying in addition to the ©. st of 
transportation of such weighty and bulky product all the risks and 
expenses incident thereto, resulting in impoverished soi’ and aban- 
doned fields. On the other hand, the working up of the raw material 
at home and sending abroad the manufactured product will render 
the cost of transportation unimportant, while a diversified industry 
will convert those abandoned wastes into fertile fields. 

See the progress France has made under the influence of a policy 
which encourages home manufactures and thereby creates home mar- 
kets. In 1830 she had a population of 30,000,000, in round numbers, 
and in that year expo one hundred million dollars’ worth of prod- 
ucts, or about $3 per head of population. During the succeeding thirty 
years, under a system prohibiting importations, her exports grew to 
$11 per capita. Since the close of her war with Germany, under a pro- 
tective tariff, her exports have been : 
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During this latter period she has paid out of the industries of her 


people a thousand millions of dollars to Germany, and is to-day the 


most prosperous nation in all Christendom. Her laborers are not idle, 
loafing about her‘halls of legislation begging for labor, but have em- 
ployment that feeds and clothes them well. With about the same 
population, half our people are idle; with an abundance of all the 
elements of peomesenys we utilize but few of them; with a productive 
capacity unequaled, we buy more than we sell, and consequently we 
are poor, And do not let us intensify the evils by the initiation of a 
policy the tendency of which is to make us hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water to other nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel great interest in the proposition under discus- 
sion, because the people of my district are largely interested in pro- 
ducing farm and forest products. The only home market the farmers 
have is that afforded in the lumbering districts, and because I believe 
that the only object expected to be accomplished by those who are 
urging it is the admission into this country of the farm and forest 
products of Canada free of duty. 





Equalization of Bounties. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. L. FORT, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 20, 1876, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 581) to equalize bounties to soldiers who served in the late 
war for the Union. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, sooner or later the chief provisions of 
this bill ought to be and will be enacted into law. ‘And why should 
it be longer delayed? Hope deferred has already made the heart of 
the soldier sick. In the most part, the soldiers who are so justly en- 
titled to the bounty provided for by this bill are poor men. They 
have earned this money many years ago. They gave the strength of 
their youth and manhood voluntarily, cheerfully, and heroically. We 
have had their service, the value of which to the country and to pos- 
terity cannot be computed in dollars and cents. They have patiently 
waited without murmur the sitting and rising of Congress after Con- 
gress until now, and here we are this 20th day of June, 1876. Our 
nation is within a few days of being one hundred years old, and it 
seems to me that if we are ever to discharge this obligation it is now 
indeed about time to begin; or if we do not intend to redeem the 
good faith of the Government in this behalf, we ought to frankly say 
so to the frank, brave soldiers, and let them know, and the widows and 
minor heirs of the deceased soldiers know, that, while we will pay the 
bondholder to the uttermost farthing and pay claims for property 
destroyed, yet we do not intend to pay them. Their services made 
it possible for the Government to pay the bondholder and pay for 
property destroyed. Yet for these services and for health destroyed 
the poor bondless soldier shall not be paid. 

It is urged by many here among us that the financial affairs of the 
Government are such that it cannot meet this payment now, and thus 
in effect say that this demand, no matter how just and equitable, must 
be postponed without day or be repudiated outright. They say the 
country is in debt, and that to carry out the provisions of this bill 
would take from twenty to thirty millions. 

Mr. Speaker, these are, in my judgment, weak and unsatisfactory 
reasons for refusal to pay or to delay. We may not have the money, 
but we can borrow it. Our credit is above par in gold, and is better 
abroad in the money markets of the world than it is at home; and if 
we can do no better, we can issue bonds payable in currency, and, in 
my judgment, not a single soldier whose honored name ever adorned 
the muster-rolls of his country will refuse to take them because not 
to be paid in coin. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me very ungracious for the Government 
to decline to adjust this matter now. Had these soldiers been paid 
their money at the proper time and invested by them as they had a 
right to doit would have at leastdoubled by this time, and had we bor- 
rowed the money then and paid interest on it tillnow, we would have 
had to pay much more than we now will. These soldiers do not de- 
mand or expect interest, but simply to receive what was due them 
years ago. And of their patient waiting it dees not become us to 
complain. If we can pay now what we ought to have paid long ago 
we should be more than content, and should cheerfully and at once 
go about our duty and adjust these meritorious claims with all con- 
venient speed. 

Mr. Speaker, I would appeal to no party feeling. No republican 
can hesitate, and no democrat can longer defer to do equity and 
justice to a class of men equally honored by both political parties. 

Mr. Speaker, a moment’s reflection, it seems to me, will bring every 
fair mind to the conclusion that the claims of these soldiers are just, 
and that in honor we must pay them. Our great country cannot 
disregard its duty, and must protect its honor. 

It sometimes seems to me that by mistake or design many of our 
laws discriminate against the most just and equitable class of cases, 
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and often by the interpretation of our laws the poorer and most 
needy and meritorious citizens are wronged, while we with great 
care and without delay provide for our larger creditors. This is not 
intended, but comes only by accident, and because the smaller claim- 
ants do not press and importune payment. 

Mr. Speaker, the volunteers who come forward on the first sound of 
alarm, as does the faithful fireman, and who rushed without taking 
thought of his home, his dear ones, or his worldly affairs, but think- 
ing only of the impending peril to his country, as a rule got little 
and many of them no bounty. 

They enlisted without hesitation for the war. It took no drum- 
ming and fifing to get them into line, and many of them never lost 
a roll-call until the last armed foe surrendered. Later the Govern- 
ment found it necessary to offer large bounties to bring out men fit 
for war, and those who came at the eleventh hour received more than 
those who had borne the heat and burden of the day. This is not ac- 
cording to Scripture and is not gospel. As it is written in those 
days, the laborers in the vineyards who come at the eleventh hour re- 
ceived the same pay as did those who labored the whole measure of 
time. This is true, but it will be observed that they did not receive 
more pay, as did the eleventh-hour soldiers in our service. It might 
have been according to Scripture to allow them as much, but it is cer- 
tainly not therein taught that they shonld receive more pay. 

Mr. Speaker, the application of our bounty laws has worked such 
manifest inequality and injustice, that soldiers might well have com- 
plained, and the wonder is they did not. A good, true soldier is not 
apt to find fault with hiscountry, He is apt to think that whatever 
his country does is right, and he is always for his country, right or 
wrong. But, Mr. Speaker, that is no reason why their country should 
misuse them. We in all fairness owe them this bounty, and let us 
not delay payment longer. Many of them have long since passed the 
meridian of life, and with unsteady step and unhalting march they 
approach their last bivouac. Their once bright uniform is now worn 
and threadbare, and their rations in their haversacks are scant. What- 
ever they have on this earth they must have soon, and they need it 
now. And can a generous people, rich in the fruits of their suffering ; 


‘can our great Republic, with credit unquestioned and resources un- 


bounded, look upon this march-worn, battle-scarred veteran host and 
say, ‘* We have had your services during the best years of your man- 
hood, for which we owe you a few dollars; but we never intend to 
pay you.” Never; no, never! forty millions of people say, and so let 
it be recorded by every member on this floor. 


The Geneva Award.—Ilonest Faith the Nation's Supreme Need. 


SPEECH OF HON. B. A. WILLIS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 1, 1876, 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2685) reported by the 
Committee on aes udiciary for the distribution of the unappropriated moneys of 
the Geneva award— 


Mr. WILLIS said: 

Mr. Speaker: The discussion inaugurated by my honorable col- 
league, Mr. Lorp, possesses rare interest, far exceeding that which 
any question of local concern can excite. It relates to action on 
the part of the United States Government bearing upon the disposi- 
tion of a trust fund placed in its possession by award and decision of 
arbitrators pursuant to the treaty of Washington. Fidelity to in- 
ternational obligations, the maintenance of national hovor by strict 
regard to the behests and conditions imposed by such award and 
decision, are the grave questions to be determined by the action of 
Congress upon the pending bill. It becomes us to accept as an ap- 
propriate rule of our conduct in this matter the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, pronounced by Associate Justice McLean in these words: 

The action of a sovereign state will be characterized by a more scrupulous re- 


gard to justice and by a higher sense of morality than belongs to the ordinary trans- 
actions of individuals. 


Noble words these and fitly spoken then, but far more needed now 
when vice is so rampant and corruption so thoroughly infused in all 
the channels of commerce and government that simple virtue has 
scarcely a single worshiper. 

STATEMENT OF THE CASE. 

Mr. Speaker, my honorable colleague has aptly stated what occurred 
before the Judiciary Committee, the classes of claimants who pre- 
sented themselves, and some of the facts which serve to illustrate the 
history of what are known by the generic term of “the Alabamaclaims.” 
He has failed, however, and that, too, utterly, to give place and prom- 
inence to those essential facts which constitute the res geste of the 
case, and out of which arise the legal and moral obligations of the 
United States Government. Todo thisis the province I have assigned 
myself. Itshall be my labor to exhibit the precise relation which the 


Government sustains to the fund paid pursuant to the award made 
by arbitrators at Geneva. 
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It is quite a labor of supererogation to recite all the facts of his- 
tory which are in any way, directly or indirectly, connected with the 
transaction. I will confine myself to a recital simply of such as 
specially serve to characterize it. 

During the war of rebellion, confederate cruisers roamed over the 
sea which were built in English ship-yards and were coaled at En- 
glish harbors; they committed depredations upon American commerce ; 
destroyed American ship ing ; multiplied risks to such an extent that 
premiums were enhanced, the war prolonged, and its costs enlarged 
incaleulably, so that every American citizen—the whole country— 
suffered loss. 

Pending war, when the people were absorbed with its grand prob- 
lems and intent only on the salvation of an imperiled Republic, they 
slept upon their rights, the Government contenting itself simply with 
forwarding claims of its citizens and entering its occasional protests. 
But when rebellion was suppressed and arms silent, urgent steps were 
taken; Great Britain was summoned to answer for its responsibility 
in permitting confederate cruisers to be built and launched as a curse 
upon the seas to blight and destroy. Negotiations were entered into 
with a view of ascertaining the exact measure of such responsibility. 

Succeeding the outbursts of fierce hate, of cries for vengeance into 
which the country in a moment of frenzy and resentment indulged, 
came a calm, intelligent desire on the part of the better elements of 
the two nations to adjust amicably and permanently all existing 
grievances and differences between them. Such desire found expres- 
sion in what is known as the treaty of Washington, which constitated 
the most glorious victory of peace achieved in the history of the 
world, not surpassed by that great victory of war which determines 
the perpetuity of our Republic. The former was a fitting sequel of 
the latter: First, the brotherhood of man; second, the brotherhood 
of nations. Such treaty contained everything that the keenest, most 
scrupulous sense of honor on our part demanded; it expressed regret 
for wrongs committed; it provided an ample, satisfactory mode for 
the redress of such wrongs; it prescribed the rules which should con- 
trol the adjudication. 

Here is the language of the treaty in so far as it has special refer- 
ence to the purpose of my arguinent : 


Anrticie I. 


Whereas differences have arisen between the Government of the United States 
and the government of Her Britannic Majesty, and still exist, growing out of the 
acts committed by the several vessels which have given rise to the claims geueric- 
ally known as the “Alabama claims ;" and whereas Her Britannic Majesty has au 
thorized her high commissioners and plenipotentiaries to express in a friendly 
spirit tho regret felt by Her Majesty's government for the escape, under whatever 
circumstances, of the Alabama and other vessels from British ports, and for the 
depredations committed by those vessels: 

Now, in order to remove and adjust all complaints and claims on the part of the 
United States, and to provide for the speedy settlement of such claims, which are 
not admitted by Her Britannic Majesty's government, the high contracting partics 
agree that all the said claims growing out of acts committed by the aforesaid ves- 
sels, and generically known as the “Alabama claims,"’ shall be referred to a tribu- 
nal of arbitration, to be composed of five arbitrators, to be appointed in the follow- 
ing manner, that is to say: 


. 


ArtTIcLe VI. 


In deciding the matters submitted to the artitrators they shall be governed by 
the following three rules, which are agreed upon by the high contracting parties 
as rules to be taken as applicable to the case, and by such principles of international 
law not inconsistent therewith as the arbitrators shall determine to have been ap- 
plicable to the case: 

RULES. 

A neutral government is bound— 

First. To use due diligence to prevent the fitting ont, arming, or equipping 
within its jurisdiction of any vessel which it has reasonable ground to believe is 
intended to cruise or to carry on war inst a power with which it is at peace ; 
and also to use like diligence to prevent the onpeennes from its jurisdiction of any 
vessel intended to cruise or carry on war as above, such vessel having been spe- 
cially adapted, in whole or in part, within such jurisdiction, to warlike use. 

Second. Not to permit or suffer either belligerent to make use of its ports or 
waters as the base of naval operations against the other, or for the of the 
renewal or augmentation of military supplies or arms, or the recruitment of men.’ 

Third. To exercise due diligence in its own ports and waters, and, as to all per- 
sons aa its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of the foregoing obligations 
and duties. 

And the high contracting parties agree to observe these rules as between them- 
selves in the fature, and to bring them to the knowledge of other maritime powers, 
and to invite them to accede to them. 


Article XI. 


The high contracting parties engage to consider the result of the ry of 
the tribunal of arbitration and of the board of assessors, should such board be ap- 
»inted, as a full, perfect, and final settlement of all tho claims hereinbefore referred 
o; and further engage that every such claim, whether the same may or may not 
have been presented to the notice of, made, preferred, or laid before the tribunal 
or beard, shall, from and after the conclusion of the ings of the tribunal or 
boned, be considered and treated as finally settled, , aud henceforth inad- 
missible. 
Having addnced the evidence of this fact, the United States will next endeavor 
to indicate to the tribunal of arbitration what they deem to have been the duties of 
Great Britain toward the United States in respect to the sevoral cruisers which will 
be named in this paper. 


Such is the treaty. 

Then the high court of nations is duly appointed, assembles at 
Geneva, and organizes. The high parties litigant appear through 
agents and able counsel and present pleas; both those growing out 
of wrongs done to the nation and wrongs done to its citizens. 

By the terms of the treaty just read all claims growing out of tho 
acts committed by the Alabama and other vessels, which in any man- 
ner had escaped from British ports, were submitted for arbitration. 
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RESULTS OF ADJUDICATION. 


England interposed a demurrer on the ground that by the intent 
and scope of the treaty of Washington the claims for indirect dam- 
age, as here indicated—namely: a, The loss of commercial marine to 
the American flag; b, The enhanced payments of insurance; ¢, The 

srolongation of the war and consequent additional cost—should not 
[ entertained or allowed. 

The demurrer was sustained. 

Had the United States insisted upon their further consideration 
the arbitration would have been dissolved, and a grand stride toward 
universal peace would not have been taken. 

But the agent of the United States telegraphed Secretary Fish, 
June 19, 1872: 

We are of the opinion that the announcement this day made by the tribunal must 
be received by the United States as determinative of its judgment upon the ques- 
tion of public law involved, upon which the United States have insisted upon tak- 
ing their opinion. 

The tribunal, you will observe, had determined adversely to these 
indirect claims, and the United States had insisted upon the opinion 
being rendered. 

Let no member of this House, in the presence of such irrefutable 
testimony, pretend that these indirect claims were not rejected by the 
tribunal after due consideration. 

Listen further: On June 22, 1872, Secretary Fish telegraphs to the 
United States agent, in reply to the dispatch already read : 

I have laid your telegrams before the President, who directs me to say that hoe 
accepts the declaration of the tribunal as its judgment upon a question of public 
law which he felt that the interests of both governments required should be de- 


cided, and for the determination of which he felt it important to present the 
claims referred to for the purpose of taking thé opinion of the tribui 





You will note the language of thisdispatch. The President accepts 
a declaration of the tribunal’s judgment. He felt it important to 
present the claims referred to. But note further. The same tele- 
gram contains this unmistakable language : 

We had no wish for a pecuniary award, but desired an expression by the tribu- 
nal as to the liability of a neutral for claims of that character. (Meaning indirect 
claims.) 

The President therefore further accepts the opinion and advice of the counsel as 
set forth above, and authorizes the announcement to the tribunal that he accepts 
their declaration as determinative of their judgment upon the important question 
of public law upon which he had felt it his duty to seek the expression of their 
opinion ; and that, in accordance with such judgment and opinion, from henceforth 
he regards the claims set forth in the case presented on the part of the United 
States, for loss in the transfer of the American commercial marine to the British 
flag, the enhanced payment of insurance, and the prolongation of the war, and the 
addition of a large sum to the cost of the war, and the eee of the rebellion, 
as adjudicated and disposed of ; and that consequently they will not be further in- 
sisted upon before the tribunal by the United States, but are henceforth excluded 
from its consideration by the tribunal in making its award. — 

ISH. 


After such a declaration from the Chief Magistrate, in terms so ex- 
plicit that, had we not been familiar with past legislation on this sub- 
ject, had we not read the report or listened to the argument of my 
honorable colleague, we would have deemed it impossible for any in- 
telligent man to insist that such indirect claims had been waived or 
withdrawn. We will go still further in this direction. What did the 
tribunal actually do upon the reception of the foregoing dispatch? 
You will find in protocol 7—the same being a record of the roceed- 
ings of the 27th of June, 1872,—that Count Sclopis, on behalf of all 
the arbitrators, then declared that the said several claims for indirect 
losses, to wit, (see protocol 6:) 

. First. The loss in the transfer of commercial marine to the British 
ag. 

Second. The enhanced payments of insurance. 

Third. The prolongation of the war, and the addition of a large 
sum to the cost of the war and the suppression of rebellion— 


Are and from henceforth shall be wholly excluded from the consideration of the 
tribunal, and directed the secretary to embody this declaration in the protocol of 


this day's proceedings 

Mr. Speaker, before this determination was had, before it was ac- 
cepted as binding and conclusive by the high contracting parties, 
Cushing, Evarts, and Waite had exhausted all the resourcesof their lore, 
their logic, and their eloquence, far overmatching their competitors, 
in enforcing the justness of these indirect claims, they were attent- 
ively heeded by willing, admiring judges, but to no purpose ; the ar- 
bitrators calmly and firmly rejected the 
acquiesced in their rejection ; acquiesced in the understanding that 
our Government was not to recover money for such a purpose. The 
arbitrators, in arriving at their judgment respecting these claims, 
were controlled by rules contained in the sixth article of the treaty 
of Washington and such principles of international law as are not 
inconsistent therewith. The rules are already quoted. 


IMMORALITY OF PAYING REJECTED CLAIMS. 
Now, we have the liability of the British government in the prem- 


claim. The United States | 


fraudulent contrivance and device obtained control of it, to the pay- 


| ment of claims admittedly unfounded, and which by solemn decree, 


pursuant to solemn treaty, have been solemnly adjudged illegal and 
without warrant in international law. What words can be employed 
in depicting the infamy of such an act? F 

The nation, exultant that suchclaims had been declared illegal and 
boasting the advantages to accrue from such an adjudication, throngh 
its Congress enacts a law in direct antagonism to the judgment of the 
tribunal and in violation of every sentiment of honor and justice. 
Why, the United States disdainfully stated they desired no pecuniary 
award on theiraccount. In the correspondence the Secretary of State 
(see volume 11, treaty of Washington, page 476) writes that we should 
be content with an award that a state is not liable in pecuniary dam- 
ages for the indirect results of a failure to observe its neutral obli- 
gations. 

Any other decision would have been prejudicial to the interests of 
our Republic. A nation whose sphere for the next century will be neu- 
trality and belligerency will be its exceptional condition. 

CHARACTER OF THE MAJORITY PROPOSITION. 

Mr. Speaker, the turpitude of the pending bill amazes one who has 
any moral sense at all: obtaining money in trust for the payment of 
claims specifically allowed, and then employing it to satisfy claims 
specifically disallowed. The sophistry of the report which tends to 
justify its conclusions is thinner than a gossamer wing. It urges or 
tends to urge that these claims were not adjudicated but abandoned ; 
that in consideration of their abandonment the United States received 
certain advantages in the negotiation, and that thereby the citizens 
who paid enhanced premiums of insurance made a sacrifice which it 
became the duty of the Government to requite. This reasoning is delu- 
sive, were it true in itself. It would have no applicability; for sums 
of money would be diverted and appropriated contrary to the letter of 
the trust money intended for other definite purposes. But this is the 
admirable logic of the report; and if the arbitrators decide in favor 
of the indirect claims, it will inure to the advantage of a few gentle- 
men who claim war premiums, but will prejudice us as a neutral na- 
tion and injure thereby forty millions of our people, if the arbitrators 
decide adversely to the indirect claims. 

Why, it will benefit forty millions of people, and it will not inter- 
fere with the rights of the gentlemen who claim war premiums. We 
will take care of them, say the Judiciary Committee; they shall be 
beneficiaries, law or nolaw. Happy claimants of the war premiums! 
Ingrates if you do not praise the Lord for such zealous friends! 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps I have dwelt overlong on the question of good 
faith upon the part of the Government before stating with proper 
precision the particular questions which are to be settled in this dis- 
cussion. The character of our claim against Great Britain, the mode 
of determining damages due the United States, the rejection by the 
arbitrators of indirect claims, including claims for enhanced pre- 
miums of insurance, and the acquiescence of the high contracting 
parties in such rejection, and finally that such rejection was a deter- 
mination forever barring such claims, as the language of the treaty 
expresses it, are facts incontestably established. 

THE RELATION OF THE GOVERNMENT TO THE FUND. 

The trusteeship of the Government is a fact no less susceptible of 
demonstration, so far as these claims for money awards are concerned. 

The money claims of the Government were rejected, as already in- 
dicated; they came under one or the other of the following heads: 

For transfer of commercial marine to the English flag. 

For additional cost in suppressing rebellion. 

For expense in pursuing the cruisers. 

The United States, as already shown, submitted these claims; they 
were advergely determined by the tribunal, and such decision rejoiced 
in by our Government as one specially favorable to its probable posi- 
tion of neutrality. The Government no longer had any pecuniary 
interest in the controversy. 

Such decision was not the result of a bargain, of shrewd calcula- 
tion—a tacit waiver for an equivocal consideration; it was the delib- 
erate judgment of illustrious judges, representing the majesty and 
dignity of empires, upon certain issues presented, honestly and fairly, 
according to the rules provided in article 6 of the treaty of Washing- 
ton, and the principles of international lawnot inconsistent therewith. 

Tables of American claims were presented and accepted as elements 
of damage sustained by citizens of the United States. Details of 
evidence were analyzed in determining which particular cruisersshould 
be inculpated and which exculpated. Extreme particularity in the 
findings is a feature of the award. 

No money award was made to the nation. Any moneys intrusted 
to the Government were intended for the satisfaction of claims due 
to American citizens, as determined by the tribunal. 

SUMMARY OF POINTS DECIDED BY THE TRIBUNAL. 


Let the award be produced ; let the decision be exhibited. 
After first declaring certain vessels to be inculpated, holding that 


ises clearly defined; determined acceptably to both governments. | Great Britain in such instances failed by omission to fulfill duties 


The indirect claims are distinctly announced as not being sustainable 
either by virtue of the treaty or of any principle of international law; 


prescribed in the first, second, and third of the rules established by 
| article 6 of the treaty of Washington, they decide that the United 


and yet we confront a demand that moneys obtained on account of | States are not entitled to indemnity for costs of pursuing the cruisers ; 
claims which were specifically allowed, which in the high court of | they decide that prospective earnings cannot properly be made the sub- 
nations had been solemnly adjudged as proper, upon which the award | ject of compensation, inasmuch as they depend in their nature upon 


itself was predicated, shall be appropriated, now that we have by | future and uncertain contingencies; they decide that all double claims 
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for same losses shall be set aside, and also all claims for gross freights, 
so far as they exceed “ net freights;” that it is preferable, in accord- 
ance with the spirit and letter of the treaty of Washington, to adopt 
the form of adjudication of a sum in gross, rather than refer the sub- 
iect to a board of assessors, pursuant to article 10 of the treaty; that 
$15,500,000 in gold be paid as indemnity by Great Britain to the United 
States for the satisfaction of all the claims referred to the considera- 
tion of the tribunal, conformably to provisions contained in article 7 
of the said treaty; that each and every one of the said claims, 
whether the same may or may not have been presented to the notice 
of, or made, preferred, or laid before the tribunal, shall henceforth 
be considered and treated as finally settled, barred, and inadmissible. 

The claims in the American case were classified as follows, to wit: 

1. The claims for direct losses growing out of the destruction of 
vessels and their cargoes by the insurgent cruisers. 

2. The national expenditures in the pursuit of those cruisers. 

3. The loss in the transfer of the American commercial marine to 
the British flag. 

4. The enhanced payments of insurance. 

5. The prolongation of the war and the addition of a large sum to 
the cost of the war and the suppression of the rebellion. 

So far as these various losses and expenditures grew out of the acts 
committed by the several cruisers, the United States are entitled to 
ask compensation and remuneration therefor before this tribunal. 

The claims for direct losses growing out of the destruction of ves- 
sels and their cargoes may be further subdivided into: 1. Claims of 
destruction of vessels and property of the Government of the United 
States; 2. Claims for the destruction of vessels and property under 
the flag of the United States; 3. Claims for damages or injuries to 
persons growing out of the destruction of each class of vessels. 

Is it still an open question what claims were allowed by the Geneva 
tribunal f 

Verily, that grand court, where met republic and monarchy each 
the most commanding and enlightened on earth, to have differences 
adjusted and grievances recompensed under auspices so peculiarly 
grave, was after all a solemn farce. Evarts, Cushing, and Waite 
were joking when they urged indirect claims; they winked at the 
arbitrators, and intimated they did not mean what they said; it was 
a game of bluff, where certain proofs were exhibited to create an im- 
pression that certain parties were to be paid for injuries, when in re- 
ality the moneys were intended for another purpose. 

How transcendent and exalted such purity! How splendid such 
diplomacy! It would be obtaining money under false pretenses. 
Should an individual in ordinary business resort to such methods he 
would be condemned to social outlawry. 


PLEA OF GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP INVALID. 


Mr. Speaker, wrongs are rarely urged unless fortified by plausible 
pretext. Not soin this instance. A pretext is set forth, but it is 
utterly wanting in plausibility. It consists in the allegation that 
the payment of the money in a gross sum vested the same absolutely 
in the United States, subject to their arbitrary disposition. 

This position is not tenable for an instant. 

First. The actual proofs, weighed by the arbitrators and accepted as 
pertinent to the issues, having reference only to the losses of private 
individuals by certain cruisers, namely, the Alabama and her tenders, 
the Florida and her tenders, the Shenandoah, after leaving Melbourne, 
give exact shape and direction to the award. 

Second. The language of the American case, where the exact reasons 
are stated why an award of a sum in gross was desired, as follows : 

They earnestly bope that the tribunal will exercise the power conferred upon it 
to award a snw, in gross, to be paid by Great Britain to the United States. The 
injuries of which the United States complain were committed many years since. 
The original wrongs to the sufferers by the acts of the insurgent cruisers have been 
increased by the delay in making reparation. It will be unjust to impose further 
delay, and the oxpense ef presenting claims to another tribunal, if the evidence 
which the United States have the honor to present for the consideration of these 
arbitrators shall prove to be sufticient to enable them to determine what sum, in 
gross, would be a Jase compensation tothe United States for the injuries and losses 
of which they complain. (Case of the United States, part 6.) To save delay and 


expense, and to exhibit generons confidence in our Govornment, induced the arbi- 
traters to respond favorably to the plea. 


Third. The official statement of the agent of the United States, 
made to the tribunal, as follows : 

The object of the treaty is to indemnify the United States for the losses suffered 
by their own citizens, and not to impose a part of that indemnification upon the 


United States themselves.— Volume 4, page 43, of the papers relating to the treaty of 
Washington, 


Fourth. The tribunal, having determined as to the vessels incul- 
pated, examined and scrutinized the schedules and estimates of in- 
dividual losses presented by the United States, including claims of in- 
surance companies, and,on the inspection thereof, awarded a sum in 
gross which they conceived to be sufficient to afford a just indemnity 
to the citizens so injured. The evidence relating to this point, mak- 
ing it unassailable, is found in volume 3, page 579, of papers relat- 
ing tothe treaty of Washington, containing astatement of the agent, 
with reference to certain tables, which contain a list of the vessels 
and cargoes destroyed by the inculpated cruisers and the amount 
of claims in respect of each, including the amounts of insurance there- 
on, couched in the following language : 

The claims on the part of private individuals, thus computed, verified, and sub- 
mitted, are supported by all the guarantees of their good faith and their validity, 


as well for their general amount as for the other facts concerning them which gov. 
ernments are in the habit of requiring in such cases from their own citizens, It 


| thus appears that these —— show the entire extent of all private losses 


which the result of the adjuc ications of this tribunal ought to enable the United 
States to make compensation for. 

Fifth. If the tribunal had not awarded a sum in gross the distribn- 
tion would have devolved on a board of assessors, who would have 
heard each particular claimant in such cases as it had been deter- 
mined by the arbitrators England was guilty, and according to the 
measure of damage by them a That the assessors won) 
review and set at nanght the decree of the tribunal from whom they 
borrowed their power, to which they would be subordinate, is a sense- 
less proposition. 

Yet the United States Government were endowed with the precise 
powers that would have devolved on the assessors; none beyond. 
‘The reasons for invposing such duty on our Government are embodied 
in the argument of American counsel just quoted from. 

Sixth. The action of the United States under direction of the very 
officials who conducted the negotiations, the Goverament binding 
itself to pay the Secretary of State in trust, and to pay interest on 
the amount; the constitution of a court and a partial distribution 
among sufferers, to the extent of a decree at least—snch is the 
enumeration of facts out of which a trusteeship on the part of our 
Government arises. Either of these facts would suffice to create a 
trust. 

THE ARGUMENT OF FORCE AND INJUSTICE. 


The only argument that can be preferred in favor of the proposition 
that the award is the absolute property of the Government is that it 
is in the Treasury and it has the physical force to appropriate it. Such 
is the argument in a minority report signed by one member of the 
Judiciary Committee. He logically demands that the sum be covered 
in the Treasury of the United States and applied to the payment of 
the national debt. The majority report, planting itself on the same 
ground, ignoring all the determinations of the tribunal, all the argu- 
ments of American counsel, ull the declarations of the State Depart- 
ment, sanctioned by the President and Senate, insists on distributing 
the money, not among all the people who equally suffered by a pro- 
longation of the war and the mountainous debt; not to the nation’s 
defenders, by whose valor a flag was saved from pollution, a Repub- 
lic from absolute wreck; not to the foundation of grand charities, 
where the maimed soldiers, the widows and orphans of those who 
have fallen might obtain succor, but among the individuals who paid 
enhanced premiums of insurance and those also who suffered from 
depredations committed by exculpated steamers. Consummate wis- 
dom! They say the fund belongs to the Government! The claims 
were rejected as illegal, but they must be paid. Such marvelous 
affection for a class, without any apparent reason for sympathy or 
sentiment, is not comprehensible to ordinary intelligence. 

Socrates, by dint of long association, learned to bear with Xantippe, 
but he never became infatuated with her. In this case the power of 
association is mightier; the infatuation is complete. 

Gentlemen, if you but knew the attitude the United States would 
occupy, if after consenting, acquiescing, exulting in a determination 
involving the rejection of certain claims, it shoul recognize their 
validity and pay them to the exclusion of others the validity of which 
have been acknowledged and moneys paid with a view of discharg- 
ing the same, you would scorn this bill. 

If Congress should pass this law, it can be justly said that our offi- 
cials do not reflect the average moral sense of the people, for such a 
breach of moral obligation would not find toleration in any business 
community. 

Mr. Speaker, equities doubtless there are belonging to those gentle- 
men who paid premiums for war risks, and still more so to those who 
suffered direct losses inflicted by exculpated cruisers. I heartily 
sympathize with them in their losses; regret that the award was not 
broad enough to make their claims valid ; but in view of the circum- 
stances they cannot be entertained for a moment. Supposing Great 
Britain made a demand upon the United States Government for a 
claim based on premiums paid for war risks by its citizens, or losses 
such asI have referred to, what wouldmy honorable colleague advise ? 
Would he say, O, yes; certainly; our citizens were paid for like 
claims, and therefore we must respond to your demands? I think 
not. He would proudly point to the treaty of Washington and the 
award made pursuant thereto, and say we bound ourselves to abide 
forever by their text. We hold you to the letter thereof. 

Is it in accord with good judgment to do that which will destroy 
all the moral effect of the treaty, which will bring to ignoeble end a 
grand event hitherto supposed to have transpired in the interest of 
peace and higher civilization ? 

Treaty of Washington, a monument to Christian love, torn down 
by the bad faith of the great American Republic; its advantages and 
results ruthlessly and lastingly lost to us all through our future years. 

Mr, Speaker, the peculiar relation of our Government relatively to 
this award and its citizens has been plainly demonstrated. If the 
Government is a trustee, who are the cestui que irusts—a question of 
strict law not dependent on discretion, but nevertheless equities are 
notabsent. Itshould be judicially determined. From the beginning 
this has been the error of our Government ; instead of directing specilic 
claims to be paid it shoald have authorized a competent court to de- 
termine the validity of all claims, subject to the treaty of Washing- 
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ton and the proceedings of the tribunal at Geneva, together withthe 
decision and the award there made. We would then have escaped 
an unseemly scramble in the lobby. Suitors would have plied courts, 
where they belong, instead of Legislatures, whose business it is to 
make, not to administer and construe the laws. Having given a com- 
petent court jurisdiction, all else could have been better done without 
the aid or hinderance of legislation; but the mistake has been made, 
the subject is thrust upon us. We must not shrink from making a just 
determination without reference to any former action on the part of 
this body, excepting, of course, cases where judgments are already 
rendered. 

The cestui que trusts are those who suffered directly by the ravages 
committed by inculpated cruisers, being, first, those who owned the 
vessels and cargoes destroyed and, second, those subrogated to their 
rights. 

In this remarkable discussion of a question as to the execution of a 
trust defined accurately and specifically, none among those advocat- 


ing a violation of the trust has disputed the validity of the claims | 


just indicated. The particular claims proved resulted from the 
‘destruction of ninety-four vessels and their cargoes by the Alabama 
and Florida and their tenders and the Shenandoah after leaving 
Melbourne; the value of the vessels, their cargoes and earned freight 
with interest thereon, the arbitrators after careful computation an- 
nounced to be $15,500,000, and made the award accordingly. Now, 
it seems incredible, in the presence of such an adjudication, to sup- 
pose any gentleman could doubt that the owners of these vessels 
and cargoes, or those who, having paid the losses, became subrogated 
to their rights, are entitled to the award ; that the moneys so paid to 
the United States are held in trust for such a purpose, 

The former part of the proposition happily escapes the censure of 
the Judiciary Committee, that the owners were so entitled. Willthe 
legal skill and wisdom of the Judiciary Committee enlighten us as to 
the distinction of owners and those subrogated to the rights of owners? 

I suppose it is no needful labor to expound the doctrine of subro- 
gation and point out its application in this case. Such right on the 
part of underwriters was insisted upon by American counsel before 
the tribunal, admitted by Sir Roundell Palmer, attorney-general of 
England, and Chief Justice Cockburn, the English arbitrator. No 
good, conscientious lawyer will deny it. 

When a merchant makes a contract of insurance with a company 
he agrees, upon being paid for his loss, to abandon everything con- 
nected with the thing insured to the insurer; to assign to him all 
right of reclamation—legal parlance, the spes recuperandi, the hope of 
recovery—of the thing lost or any damage from the tort feaser who 
occasioned the wrong. The case reported (8 Johnson’s Report, page 
237, New York) cited by Chief Justice Story with approbation, in 
the case of Comegys vs. Vasse, (1 Peters, page 193, United States,) sets 
forth the doctrine intelligibly and with an aptness so much in point 
that its full force will be acknowledged. 

One question was whether the jury was at liberty to deduct from 
the total loss the value of the spes recuperandi. The court held they 
they were not. Chief Justice Kent said: 

’ If France should at any futare period agree to and actually make compensation 
for the capture and condemnation in question, the Government of the United States, 
to whom the considerstion would in the first instance be payable, would become 
trustee for the party having the equitable title to the re-imbursement, and this 


would clearly be to the defendants (the underwriters) if they should pay the 
amount. 


This case has wonderful analogy to that of the underwriters in 
the matter of the Geneva award; it is an exact precedent; as such 
I commend it to the favorable consideration of gentlemen who advo- 
cate the majority report, though they will doubtless give as slight 
heed to Kent and Story as they have done to Moses. With an ardent 
desire to enlighten my honorable friends, I will cite also for their in- 
struction the following cases where the right of subrogation asclaimed 
here is amply vindicated: Randall rs. Cochran, 1 Vesey, 98 ; Watson 
rs. Insurance Company of North America, 1 Birney, 47 ; Rogers vs. 
Hosack, executor, 18 Wendell, 319; Hull & Long vs. Railroad Com- 
panies, 13 Wallace, 367; Symonds vs. Union Insurance Company, 4 
Dallas, os Rheulander vs. Insurance Company, 4 Cranch, United 
States, 29. 

The line of decisions is unbroken. Among the eminent jurists who 
have spoken in the cases enumerated, are the unrivaled Hardwicke 
of England, the sturdy Marshall of our own country, maintaining that 
the insurer occupies toward the insured practically the position of a 
surety, and in the words of section 635 Story’s Equity Jurisprudence, 
“a surety paying the ereditor is entitled to a cession of the debt and 
a subrogation or substitution to all the rights and actions of the cred- 
itor against the debtor; maintaining further, that the insurance com- 
pany, upon payment of the loss, succeeds to the rights of the owner,” 
that such company is entitled to all the means of indemnity which 
the satisfied owner held against the party primarily liable in this 
case—England is such a party. 

The owners had a right to recover from England in this case, but 
no remedy. The United States furnished such remedy; did this and 
——a more, save accepting the award in trust for the purposes 

1ereof, 


Ip Comegys vs. Vasse it was held— 


That an abandonment passes to the underwriters all the claims of the assured 
against a foreign government on account of illegal capture. 


IV——367 
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Such was the clear judgment of our Supreme Court. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of all these decisions, speaking with one voice, 
concurring in the correctness of the principle of subrogation as ap- 
plied to cases involved in this discussion, which affirm also the doc 
trine of the civil law, it is not strange that those interested in secur- 
ing the payment of enhanced insurance premiums and losses occa- 
sioned by exculpated cruisers should, in their horror for constitutional 
tribunals in whose temples alone justice is secure, take refuge in 
this House, and by appeals to false sentiment .persuade gentlemen 
whose manifold duties prevent them from critically examining the 
legal features of the question to pronounce judgment, in wanton dis- 
regard of moral, legal, and international obligations. 

There is but one conclusion which an honest judgment can reach : 
that is that the award belongs to the owners of the ninety-four ves- 
sels and cargoes destroyed, or to those who, having paid the owners, 
} are subrogated to their rights; and if the Government in the distri- 
| bution of the award swerves one hair’s-breadth from the faithful 
fulfillment of its trust it will be guilty of an awful crime against 
morality, and we will learn but too tardily that “ righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation.” 

Mr. Speaker, appeals to prejudice in determination of a legal ques- 
tion where the rights of all the parties are finally adjudicated are un- 
worthy this House and should be visited with pitiless censure, more 
especially wuen unfounded. 

To whom would these moneys, if paid to the insurance companies, 
go? Let us see. 

The amount of insurance claims aggregate the sum of $4,002,872, 
including interest. Mutual insurance companies claim $2,634,234 ; 
stock companies claim $1,368,629; ten stock companies claiming 
$666,691 have failed by reason of great fires in Chicago and Boston. 

All the moneys received by the bankrupt companies will relieve 
the necessities of those who suffered by these severe fires. Will my 
honorable friends of the Judiciary Committee urge Congress by 
caprice and stretch of authority to turn away these funds from that 
undeserving class, all for the sake of equity and justice? 

But, Mr. Speaker, nearly three-fourths if not quite all of these 
claims are preferred by mutual insurance companies; they, by organ- 
ization, voluntary association, combine and insure themselves against 
loss. Everything they receive will be divided among ship-owners 
and cargo-owners. Do they morally, equitably, or logically shift 
their position as owners when by this voluntary arrangement they 
insure themselves; are they less owners thanbefore? Isit not a fact 
that losses and profits by reason of a species of partnership are mu- 
tually borne and losses so divided as to operate without harshness 
upon individuals? 

Do not the gentlemen who made the majority report understand 
that these moneys, if paid to insurance companies, would be returned 
to the very parties who paid premiums and war risks during the 
rebellion ; during the period when depredations were committed ? 

In New York State the statute provides for such a distribution. 

These are the unconscionable parties whose devoted heads the 
legislative wrath is to be poured. Such are the people whose rights, 
more ancient than the Republic, coeval with civilization, are assailed 
by the majority report of the Judiciary Committee. No sophistry can 
mislead, no misrepresentation betray; the facts are palpable. But 
infinitely more important than even these rights is the honor of the 
Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, it is conceded that the payment of war premiums can 
be justified only by the plea that the ownership of the award vests 
absolutely in our Government. They were excluded from all consid- 
eration by the tribunal; no proofs were proffered. Now I beg to in- 
quire what special ground there is, what reasons there are, what cir- 
cumstances which sanctify these claims? 

We are told they maintained the honor and dignity of the flag; 
that through their inflexible patriotism our commerce survived the 
rebellion. Indeed, sir, they are a classof heroes whose history is un- 
written. Our annals should blaze with the luster of their deeds, for 
I would gladly yield devotion and homage to valiant men, to patriots. 

What did they do? Well, they paid excessive rates of insurance, 
and in doin: so they exercised their own volition ; they entered into 
a contract without any one dreaming that they were fit subjects for 
the issuance of a writ de lunatico inquirendo. If they met with losses 
they were paid in full by the companies; if not, it is fair to assume 
these disinterested gentlemen made profit. I doubt whether they 
ever indulged the spes recuperandi; the thought, the vulgar, gross 
| thought of indemnity never entered as alloy in their pure patriotism. 
O, no! this was an after-thought; and if the Judiciary Committee 
are potent enough it will eventuate a lucky thought. When gentle- 
men are terribly overweighted with sympathy, I would suggest they 
considered whether the patriotism of these claimants would not have 
helped the flag quite as much if it had been expended in our armies 
or navies as in the peaceful pursuits of trade. 

Mr. Speaker, the cruisers inflicted an equal loss on every citizer of 
this Republic; every soldier was thereby exposed to additional rigors 
and hardships ; additional graves, additional homes made cold and 
desolate, additional burdens of taxation imposed, attest the loss. 

If restraints imposed by the treaty are to be disregarded, if the 
| Government decides to claim it for itself, then let it be distributed 
| among those whose valor on fields of carnage saved a nation’s life ; 

et it be distributed in bounties and pensions, or, what is yet more 
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equitable, let it be covered in the Treasury and divided without 
partiality among all the people. Do not idly pretend, gentlemen, that 
your bill rewards patriotism. 

In all I have said no disrespect is intended for individuals claim- 
ing the enhanced premiums; they rely upon the advice of learned 
counsel ; my arrows are aimed at the shallow argument which does 
them gross injustice. This bill enacted into a law, France and Eng- 
land involved in war; cruisers fitted out from the harbors of this 
neutral republic; England knocks at our door; presents claims for 
war premiums, We say, “Have you forgotten the Geneva award given 
pursuant to the treaty of Washington?” England wiJl Say, “No; but 
while [ remember the smart Yankee trick of the American a pat 
which, disclaiming all concern about indirect claims, contrived under 
the guise of a gross sum to collect and distribute them all.” 

W hat a spectacle then would the glorious Republic present! Con- 
victed of treachery to treaty obligations, of misappropriation of mon- 
eys intrusted to it in a fiduciary capacity. The tableau would be 
indeed interesting if my honorable friend and colleague should hap- 
pen just then to be the Secretary of State. 

Perhaps England would say, “ We discard the treaty you have vio- 
lated; we demand damage as though it had never been signed.” 

What a pitiable plight! Would my honorable friends pride them- 
selves as wise lawyers and considerate legislators? The people would 
be entirely indifferent about the cost or the size of their head-stones. 

If the British Parliament should enact a law declaring the treaty 
of Washington a nullity, we would invoke upon it the execrations of 
maukind ; and yet we are asked by this bill to do that which in En- 
gland would be deemed infamous. 

Mr. Speaker, there are among those claiming enhanced premiams 
xzentlemen who recognize the meaning of a sacred compact and the 
national obligation to respect the same, who disdain to receive what 
does not belong to them. I refer to Grinell, Minturn & Co., of the 
city I have the honor in part to represent, who frankly write, in a 
letter dated January 8, 1874, as follows: 


After the decision of the Geneva board of arbitration, disallowing the claims for 
war premiums, we supposed that all chance of our receiving anything for those 
claims was ended, and the idea of making an allowance to claimants of this charac- 
ter, by means of taking away from the insurance companies the amounts allowed 
by the Geneva board th satisfaction of their direct claims for losses of ships and 
cargoes vested in them as assignees, by abandonment or otherwise of the claims of 
the original parties, is an idea which certaiuly never would have occurred to us. 


The letter, a part of which I have just read, indicates how this 
question addresses itself to the commercial mind, which, in obedience 
to the dictates of intelligent self-interest, always recognizes the full 
force of honesty and integrity in all business transactions. 

In the court of Alabama commissioners, in the case of West vs. The 
United States, this straightforward language is employed: 

Doos not national courtesy and good faith require of us to suppose that Congress 
in creating the court never intended we should distribute the fund other than for 
the purposes Great Britain supposed she was payingit? Suppose, for instance, 
Congress had chosen to keep half the fund and convert it into the Treasury of the 
nation, or had directed this court to distribute it among those who had been injured 
by the terror and alarm caused by the insurgent cruisers, or among those who had 
suffered loss by the depredations of rebel cruisers other than the Alabama, Florida, 
and Shenandoah. In such cases would not Great Britain have had cause to complain 
that she had been misled, overreached, deceived ! Would our Government have 
been acting in good faith in making such disposition of this fund ? 


Such were the pertinent queries that occured to the judicial mind 
accustome.| to weigh and determine under the sanction of an oath! 
Such are not the pertinent queries that occur to the minds of the ma- 
ority of our Judiciary Committee, which for their sakes I regret. 
rhe Judiciary Committee at least respects its predecessor in the 
Forty-third Congress. Where the mighty Butler led, it fears not to 
follow. 

The former committee are entitled to the credit of originality, but 
what honor will posterity award to the present committee? 

Mr. Speaker, the majority report is predicated upon a false notion 
that the claims in question are against the United States. Wherefore 
their warrant for this conclusion? The United States Government 
committed no wrong in the premises; no damage occurred by reason 
of their neglect. The wrongs done for which the award was made 
resulted from the negligence of England. All claims were against 
England ; the claimants, unable individually to press their demands 
against a foreign government, invoked theirown Government to act as 
sponsorand agent. On the 22d of September, 1865, the Department of 
State issued a circular in the following form: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 22, 1865. 

Citizens of the United States having claims against foreign governments, not 
founded in contract, which may have originated since the sth of Tebvenry, 1853, 
will, without any delay which can be avoided, forward to this Department state- 
ments of the same, under oath, accompanied by the proper proof. 

* * . . . . * 

Itis propor that the interposition of this Government with the foreign government 
against which the claim is presented should be requested in express terms, to avoid 
a possible objection to the jurisdiction of a future connmission on the ground of the 
generality of the claim. Claims of citizens of the United States against this Gov- 
ernment growing out of the late insurrection are under cognizance of other De- 
partments, of the Court of Claims, or are a subject for an appeal to Congress. 


Were the majority of the Judiciary Committee cognizant of this 
letter? Did they note the manner in which the claims were des- 
ignated ; the distinction made between claims against Great Britain 
and claims against the United States; the instructions given to such 
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claimants? If so, what an astonishing assumption that the obliga- 
tion to pay the claims in question devolved upon our Government as 
such rather than upon it as the custodian of a fund, eharged with a 
duty in making disposition thereof! 

The treaty, the proceedings before the tribunal, the records of the 
Secretary of State, the action of Congress, the arguments in Ameri- 
can case, the nature of the matter in itself, are 80 many proofs, clear 
and explicit, to the effect that the award was made to satisfy the 
claims of American citizens against Great Britain, and the United 
States were intrusted with the task of custody and distribution. 

Mr. Speaker, a commanding duty, one of unequaled dignity and 
consequence, awaits our performance. The rights of the respective 
parties, whose demands for this award depend upon our action, have 
already been determined by irreversible decree. We have yielded 
thereto our acquiescence and expressed therewith our satistaction. 
We have accepted a trust subject to its conditions. If we fail in ex- 
ecuting it, so as to escape the whisper of censure, better, a thousand- 
fold, that the treaty of Washington had never been. 

What is ill-gotten rarely thrives. Arbitration would henceforth be 
spurned and discarded as a mode of adjusting international difficulties, 

A republic would sink into deserved obloquy, the companion of 
semi-barbarous nationalities, whose distinction consists in wanton 
disregard of sacred treaties; ashame on our part infinitely multiplied 
because of the crime against humanity involved in provoking a fre- 
quency of wars. 

Whatever scrupulous honor shall demand or strict propriety sug 
gest, let that be done. If rejected claims must be paid, let some other 
fund be provided. The Geneva award is English money, not ours. 
To use it as our own would be turpitude, Law, not caprice, should 
be the oracle. 

That our glory may be dimmed by no unworthiness; that the treaty 
of Washington may be a presage of a holier and happier futurity; 
that it may be hailed by all the peoples of the earth as a rich, sure 
pledge of enduring peace among the nations, let this last act on our 
part, the execution of the trust, be honestly, picusly performed. 


The Geneva Award. 


SPEECH OF HON. E. G. LAPHAM, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 6, 1876, 


On the bill, (H. R. No. 2685,) reported by the Committee on the Judiciary, for the dis- 
tribution of the unappropriated moneys of the Geneva award. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to enter upon a 
detailed examination of the precise mode in which the remainder of 
the fund in question shall be distributed by Congress among the 
various classes of claimants thereto, Agreeing in the main upon 
that question with the views stated by the majority in their report, I 
shall briefly discuss the question as to the status of this fund and 
the general duty of the Government in respect to it and its distribu- 
tion. 

Three important ends to the Government of the United States were 
aimed at and sought to be attained by the Geneva arbitration : 

First. An acknowledgment on the part of Great Britain that she 
had been guilty of a violation of the rights of neutrality and an 
apology therefor. 

Secondly. The establishment of the principle or doctrine that no 
neutral shall be held liable for indirect or consequential damages in 
case of a violation of neutral obligations, but only for the direct losses 
resulting therefrom. 

Thirdly. That national grievances may be peaceably and honorably 
adjusted by the mode of arbitration, so that war and all its attend- 
ant evils and sacrifices may be avoided. 

In order to accomplish these ends the United States early took the 

ound no claim for any indirect or consequential damages should be 
insisted on by the Government, and that, as between Great Britain 
and the United States, the high tribunal of arbitration were at lib- 
erty to pronounce against such allowance as a principle of interna- 
tional law. 

In order to accomplish these ends and leave .the Government en- 
tirely free to act as its interest might seem to dictate, the President, 
in his message, in December, 1870, recommended the purchase of all 
individual claims in the following language: 

I therefore recommend to Congress to authorize the appointment of a commis- 
sion to take proof of the amount and the ownership of these several claims, * * “» 
and that authority be given for the settlement of these claims by the United States, 
so that the Government shall have the ownership of the _——_ claims, as well as 
the responsible control of all the demands against Great Britain. 

Had this been done, it is self-evident the United States would have 
paid for or become liable to pay to every individual having a claim for 
oes the amount thereof or such sum as might have been fixed by 


_agreement, and in that event the sum awarded, whatever it might 


have been would have belonged absolutely to the United States. 
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Before there was time to perfect and carry out this recommendation any such purpose. I do not deny the obligation of good faith in the 
of the President it became necessary for the United States to act in the | disposition of this money. Why are the persons to whom I have re- 
premises, and so great were the promised advantages of the arbitra- | ferred in supposing cases—the administrator de son tort, the person 
tion, that the Government decided to act without acquiring the rights | in loco parentis, the intruder upon an express trust, the attorney pur- 
or claims of individuals; and yet, in order to attain those ends, it was | chasing bis client’s property—held liable as trustees? It is, sir, be- 
necessary that the United States should assume the control of, and the | cause good faith requires it. ~ ae 
right to release and forever discharge, all such individual claims, as it was a remark of Michael Hoffmen, in the New York constitu- 
well as those of the Government, and tofully release the government of | tional convention of 1846, speaking of the obligation of the State to 
Great Britain therefrom. Acting in such an emergency and for such | its public creditors, that ‘Good faith is a jewel.” 
high ends, let us see how careful the United States were not to become It is so, Mr. Speaker, between private individuals. It is eminently 
in any manner committed or crippled in the disposition of the money | so between a government and its citizens. The United States as- 
awarded when it should have been received by us. sumed to take this money asits own. The individual claimants were 

In the instructions given by Secretary Fish to Messrs. Cushing, | ignored. The parental power of the Government was exercised for the 


Evarts, and Waite, counsel of the United States, he said: high ends to which I have referred. The money is clearly subject to 

rhe President desirés to have the subject discussed as one between the two gov. | the operation of the broad equities named, and the highest good faith 
ernments, and he direets me to urge upon you strongly to secure, if possible, the | demands at the hands of Congress that actual sufferers shall be pro- 
award of a sum in gross. In the diseussion of this question, and in the treatment | yided for in its distribution. 


of the entire case, you will be careful not to commit the Government as to the dis- 
position of whatmay beawarded. * * * Itis possible thatthere may be duplicate 
claims for some of the property alleged to have been captured or destroyed, as in | 
the eases of insurers and insured. The Government wishes to hold itself free to | 
decide as to the rights and claims of insurers upon the termination of the case. If | 
the value of the property captured or destroyed be recovered in the name of the | 
Government, the distribution of the amount recovered will be made by this Gov- | 
ernment without committal as to the mode of distribution. It is expected that all 


| 
a be avoided in the argument of counsel.—Papers, &c., volume 2, | SP E EC H OF H¢ YN. J A MES W I LSON, 
| 
| 


A gross sum was awarded and received by the United States in full OF IOWA, 
of all claims of every description, and the government of Great | 
Britain was fully and forever released and discharged from all such 
claims. 

It is obvious that here is no case of an express trust. This money 
was not received or obtained with the privity and consent of any of | On the question of agreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the Army appro- 
the individual claimants. On the contrary, the Government, for the | priation bill. 
reasons I have stated, assumed to treat the entire demands as its own, Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, there is cause for sincere con- 
and to deal with Great Britain upon the theory it was the owner of | cern relative to the position of the two Houses on appropriation bills. 
all these claims, and had the right to arbitrate and negotiate in | The position assumed by the controlling party in the House that the 
respect thereto, and to receive as its own whatever sum might be | coustitutional provision giving us the sole power to originate a reve- 
awarded by the tribunal of arbitration. nue bill contemplates that we are justified in compelling the Senate 

Yet this money is not in fact the money of the Government, is not | to come to our views respecting the amounts that shall be appropri- 
claimed by it, but it is conceded it belongs to some one or more of | ated is controverted by the Senate, who insist that appropriation 
the various classes of claimants for damages by reason of the unlaw- | bills shall only contain provisions to carry out existing laws, and that 
ful acts of the British government. existing laws should not be changed on an appropriation bill. 

What, then, is the tenure by which this money is held by the United To sustain the stand taken by the House, the remarks of several 
States, and what is the duty of Congress in providing for its distribu- | gentlemen and some papers that have been submitted to the House’ 
tion? for action attempt to draw analogies between the legislative bodies 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the analogies in familiar cases in | of this country and Great Britain that do not exist; endeavors to 
equity are complete. | compare our House of Representatives with the House of Commons, 

A person takes the custody and control of the personal estate of a | where comparison is impossible, and tries to run a parallel between 
deceased individual and deals with it as his own. The law converts | our Senate and the House of Lords relative to power over money bills, 
him into a trustee, and makes him liable as an administrator de son | where the constitutional powers of the one and the hereditary pre- 
tort. rogatives of the other forbid the effort. 

A person standing in loco parentis to one or more minors assumes The gentleman from New York [ Mr. Cox] in his admiration for the 
the control and disposition of property belonging to such minor or mi- | monarchical form of government seems to forget that the contrasts be- 
nors. The law converts him into a trustee for such minor. A stranger | tween our Government and that of Great Britain are much more 
or one of several cestui que trusts intrudes upon an express trust, | marked than the analogies. The Commons only grant money on the 
and assumes the whole management and control of the trust prop- | petition of the Crown. Our Executive makes no petition. We pass 
erty. The law converts him into a trustee, and renders him liable to | bills in the line of our duty with nothing in the nature of a grant 
account more strictly even than if he had been appointed by the | about them. The power of the Commons has steadily grown, since 
court to execute such trust. | their original powers only reached to the extent of petitioning the 

An attorney purchases the property of his client at a judicial sale | Crown and Peers, till they now govern the country in reality, while 
in his own name; the law converts him into a trustee for such | the House of Representatives has no more power to-day than when 
clieut. the Constitution was adopted. Our Executive is elective; the Eu- 

| 
| 


The Dead Lock. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 28, 1876, 


Now the Government of the United States has assumed the power | glish executive inherits. Our Senate is elective; the House of Lords 
and authority to deal with all private claims as its own; has received | is hereditary. Our Houses meet by constitutional provision ; the En- 
a gross sum therefor; and has released and forever discharged all such | glish houses are convened by the sovereign. They are controlled by 
claims. It is obvious to my mind that this money is held in trust in | precedent; we act under the Constitution. The English houses sep- 
the sense I have named, and that the trust is as broad and eomprehen- | arately claim the initiatory on special subjects of legislation; our 
sive a8 the claims which were satisfied and discharged by the payment and | jur'sdiction is co-ordinate except in relation to originating revenue 
receipt of such gross sum. bills. 

Assuming the correctness of this position it follows as a funda- In England, the origin of taxation refers to the feudal aids and 
mental principle that in the distribution of the fund the highest | services due from the tenants to the Crown, recognizing a condition 
equity is first to prevail and each equity in its, turn according to its | of superior and inferior that we do not recognize as existing politi- 
validity. Following this rule the msurers who were actual losers | cally between individuals in our land or as existing between the House 
have already been provided for and paid. It would seem that the | of Representatives and the Senate. The tenants in chief tothe Crown, 
actual losses of property uninsured are equitably upon the same foot- | as a Parliament, granted to William the Conqueror aid due him as 
ing. But, Mr. aker, as I said in the outset, I do not propose to | their superior. (401.) 
discuss the detail of distribution, contenting myself with referring Prior to 1688 imposts were occasionally levied by royal prerogative 
to the general principles upon which I think it should be made. without the consent of Parliament; notably the imposts levied by 

Here, then, is no express trust, no limitation upon the general power | James after the death of Charles I]. Since that time the revenues 
of distribution,except such as the rules of equity impose; and within | of the Crown have been dependent altogether upon Parliament, and 
that range Congress is left free to dispose of this money. | a careful study of the encroachments of the royal prerogative upon 

Nor was it in the power of the government of Great Britain to place | rights of the Commons before the accession of the Prince of Orange 
any limitation or check upon the power to distribute this fund. She | to the English throne will furnish abundant reason for customs that 
was the wrong-doer and cannot be permitted by objecting to the allow- | have prevailed since that time with regard to the appropriation of 
ance of one claim or class of claims to deprive such claimants of their | money for their civil and military establishments. 
equitable rights. | King John bound himself in the great charter not to assess “aids 

But, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen who differ with the views I have ex- and scutages” otherwise than by the common council of his realm ; 
pressed say by the terms of the award the money belongs to aclass of | but his successors often did it notwithstanding. Macaulay tells us 
claimants, the insurance companies, and that good faith demands they | that a great constitutional principle, so old that none can say when 
thould be preferred. I cannot concur in this view. IT have very | it began to exist, is that the king could impose no taxes without the 
briefly endeavored to show the money was not paid or received for | consent of his Pariiament ; that this was a fundamental rule five hun- 
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dred years ago, but at a much later period it was not cleared of all pelled to limit the time that mutiny bills and appropriation bills sha]] 


ambiguity. This rule has grown into constitutional enactment now 
with us, that regulates the raising of revenue by a system clearly de- 
fined end should be well understood. The necessity of constant vig- 
ilance in the Middle Ages against royal prerogative does not exist in 
our form of government. The encroachment mentioned bythe gentle- 
man from New York of the Senate upon the privileges of the House 
is wholly imaginary. The Constitution, while it gives the House 
power to originate revenue bills, also gives the Senate power to amend. 
The law of amendment reaches to the extent of substituting one word 
for another, one paragraph for another, one section for another, and 
everything but the enacting clause may be substituted. The Senate 
not only exercises a right, but performs a duty in amending a bill for 
which they are as much responsible to the people as the House is. 
The framers of our Constitution had the struggles of the commons 
against the encroachments of kingly power as a light to them when 
they constructed a charter that balanced the governing powers so 
evenly that no undue prerogative of either Senate, House, Executive, 
or judiciary could exercise an amount of authority likely to become 
dangerous. 

DeLolme, a writer on the British constitution, says: 

Without looking further back than the reign of Charles LI, we see that the House 
of Commons had in that reign begun to adopt the method of adding (or tacking, as 
it is commonly expressed) sach bills as they wanted more pena to have 
passed to their money bills. This forcible use of their undoubted privilege of 
granting money, if it had been suffered to grow into common practice, would have 
totally destroyed the equilibrium that ought to exist between them and the Crown. 
But the lords took upon themselves the task of maintaining that equilibrium. 
They complained with great warmth of the several precedents that were made by 
the Commons of the practice we mention. They insisted that bills should be framed 
in the old and decent way of Parliament, and at last made it a standing order of 
their House to reject upon the sight of them all bills that are tacked to money 
bills 

One of the differences between the House and Senate now is, the 
House has indulged in new legislation on the appropriation bills to 
such an extent as to upset all the well-established rules of procedure 
between the two Houses; and while the House insists on the exclu- 
sive control over money bills, they also violate the time-honored rule 
relative to what a money bill should contain. 

Let us now look for an illustration of the upper House going be- 
yond its constitutional prerogatives. DeLolme says: 

In the reign of King William ITI, a few years after the Revolution, attacks were 
made upon the Crown from another quarter. A strong party was formed in the 
Ilouse of Lords, and, as we may see in Bishop Bennet's History of his Own Times, 
they entertained very deep designs. One of their views among others was +o 
abridge the royal prerogative of calling Parliaments and judging 6f Oe pee 
times of doing it. They accordingly framed and carried into their House a bill for 


ascertaining the sitting of Parliament every year; but the bill after it had passed 
their louse was rejected by the Commons, 


DeLolme also gives an account of an attempt by the Lords in the 
reign of George I to limit the number of the members of their own 
House and prevent the Crown from adding to their numbers—the 
only check the crown has on the Lords should they desire to stop the 
passage of money bills. The Commons again stepped in and sus- 
tained the Crown by rejecting the bill. Thus we find in English his- 
tory the checks one branch of the government could put upon the 
other. The people were ready with the sword to support the Com- 
mons against the encroachments of the royal prerogative. The Com- 
mons sustained the royal prerogative against the encroachments of 
the Lords, and tae hereditary House of Lords refused to allow the 
Commons to encroach on their prerogatives or those of the Crown. 

Macaulay says that a week of civil war in England would be felt 
from the Hoang-Ho to the Missouri a hundred years hence. We know 
something of the effects of civil war. But he must have the gift of 
prophecy who can foretell the effects of stopping our Government by 
a refusal to pass the appropriation bills, of stopping the courts, the 
mails, the foreign service, the Army, the Navy, the Indian Burean, 
the Pension Bureau, Bureaus of Education and Agriculture ; in short, 
stop the whole American Government because one committee of the 
House, after having absorbed the functions of nearly all the stand- 
ing committees of the House, insist upon pushing the prerogatives 
of the House beyond any precedent heretofore set, and against the 
very letter of the Constitution itself, that gives the Senate the same 
power to amend a revenue bill—conceding an appropriation bill to 
be a revenue bill—that the House has to originate it. If the Senate 
refuse to ent down where it should be done they are responsible and 
can be reached, but such a revolution as a failure to pass the appro- 
priation bills would bring about is not justified by the Senate refus- 
ing to change existing law on a money bill. 

1 personally believe that many of our reductions are justifiable. I 
fully believe that some of them are not. But, be that as it may, no 
condemnation of a refusal to effect the best terms possible within the 
remaining days of the fiscal year would be too severe. 

Lord Brougham, on The British Constitution, says of our system on 
this point: 

In the House of Representatives resides exclusively the power of propounding 
taxes of any description, but not so exclusively as in England, because the Senate 
may alter and amend the supply bills. * * * The suffering amendments upon 
money bills is no doubt an improvement upon the English constitution, but there is 


still left a remnant of the same error on which our Commons claim the exclusive 
right of dealing with taxation. 


The analogy between the House of Representatives and House of 
Commons is destroyed when we consider that the Commons are com- 


be in force to insure the annual meeting of Parliament. May Says: 

Without ‘heir annual sanction the maintenance of a ee army in time of 
peace would be illegal and the army and marines on shore would be released from 
all martial discipline and subordination. This usage affords an additional security 
for the annual meeting of Parliament, which is otherwise insured by the system of 
providing money for the public service by annual grants. 

The ancient prerogative of the Crown to call Parliament together 
was often negatively abused. James II levied taxes without sanction 
of Parliament. Charles I feared to call his Commons together. Our 
Constitution insures the meeting of Congress, and with that safeguard 
placed in the Constitution the co-operation of the Senate in the appro- 
priation of money for the public use became desirable, there being no 
need of placing in the House the exclusive control of money bills to 
insure its being called to sit at all. The House of Commons send to 
the Lords the supply bills in brief, enactments of amounts needed, 
and refuse to furnish the details on which those totals are based, or 
even papers giving information on the subject. Our Constitution 
giving the Senate the power to amend :sontemplates that they shall 
have as ample information on the subject as the House and the right 
to the possession of all estimates, information, papers, and facts bear- 
ing on the subject. For the House to deny the Senate the exercise 
of its constitutional power is revolution. 

Consider the present situa.ion. We have civil and military estab- 
lishments, the salary of each officer and employé established by law. 
The House, whether by exclusive right or not, originates bills appro- 
priating money to support these establishments. 

It has been customary to allow nothing to be tacked to these bills 
not in accord with existing law, if either House objects. When the 
law is to be changed a standing committee of the House, under the 
rules, has jurisdiction, and part of the legislative machinery of the 
House is arranged by which laws can be changed when a majority of 
the House desire. There are thirty-four standing committees, upon 
which are appointed all the members of the House, having charge of 
all the subjects upon which Congress can legislate. 

One of these committees is that on appropriations, consisting of 
eleven members, the same as the other committees. It has formerly 
been charged with the duty of preparing and reporting bills to appro- 
priate money in conformity with existing law. When legislation has 
been tacked on these bills, it has been by suspending the rule and 
making it in order by a two-thirds vote. Such new legislation has 
been limited heretofore to occasional clauses. But this session a new 
policy has been inaugurated, enabling a majority by changing the rule 
to do what could only be done heretofore by a vote of two-thirds of 
the House. This departure from time-honored custom has given to the 
eleven members composing the Appropriations Committee the power 
heretofore exercised by the standing committees, and is a concentra- 
tion of power unheard of in our times. Close observation of the 
workings of this new order of things has shown that when the opin- 
ion of the Appropriations Committee clashed with that of any other 
standing committee, the standing committee could not be sustained. 

It is a well-known fact that unless the party in power for the time 
being in the House stands well by the Appropriations Committee they 
cannot succeed in carrying through the eleven bills for the support 
of the Government. Oureleven members on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee first got the power through a change in the rule. Then the 
majority was compelled to sustain them as against any standing com- 
mittee. The Committee on Appropriations adopted a theory of re- 
duction of 10 per cent. in pay, 20 per cent in force. In some Bu- 
reaus of the Government this might be applied without detriment ; 
in others only at the expense of efficiency. The Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, on the Post-Oflice and Post-Roads, on Agriculture, on 
Indian Affairs, and others, might and often did protest against the 
iron resolution of the Committee on Appropriations. But power is 
sweet even to a committee, and necessity compelled the House to sus- 
tain them. One by one the standing committees were beaten. The 
judgment of one committee of eleven men was indorsed on one 
day against the judgment of eleven men on one standing committee, 
on another day against eleven men on another standing committee, 
until the whole field was gone over; and now we have the law 
changed relating to all branches of the Government on the recom- 
mendation of eleven members of the House, whom the Honse was 
compelled to sustain if we passed appropriation bills at all. I do not 
say that the Appropriations Committee has not been industrious. Iam 
sure they have been. I do not say they are incompetent. I think if 
they had confined themselves to reporting bills to carry out existing 
law, as former Appropriations Committees have, they would have 
been fairly successful. But they have nape’ an unbending rule to 
everything. They cannot know what all the consequences will be. 
The House surely does not know whether they have done well or 
crippled the Executive Departments of the Government. The Sen- 
ate, being vested by the Constitution with the same powers to amend 
appropriation bills that we are vested with, and consequently under 
the same responsibility the House is under, and hesitating to stop or 
block the wheels of Government, determined to be governed by law, 
and change the law relative to appropriation bills only when their 
judgment tells them it is wise to do so. 

For this law-abiding spirit the gentleman from New York compares 
the Senate to the English Crown and their stand for law and order 
to the encroachments of the royal prerogative on the English Com- 
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mons. The House says it iseconomy because the Appropriations Com- 
mittee thinks it is. The Senate does not know it is economy and pro- 
poses to stand by the law until a reason is given for changing it. It 
cannot be said that the Senate refuses to agree to the reduction of ex- 
penditures because they concurred last Congress in a reduction of | 
twenty-six millions on these same bills when the House gave them 
abundant time to ascertain what they were doing. There is no doubt 
of their willingness now to help effect salutary retrenchment, but it 
is not clear to many of us that we have not gone entirely too far in 
nearly every direction, while it is clear to many of us that we have 
cut too deep in many directions. 

It would not become a memberof the House to advocate the yield- 
ing of any privilege or prerogative that belongs to it, either by cus- 
tom or through the Constitution. But the issue raised by the gentle- 
man from New York, respecting the right of the House to the exclu- 
sive control of appropriation bills and the denial of the right of the 
Senate to either originate or amend, can result in no good to the 
country. The two bodies are co-ordinate and have equal powers in 
making all laws, except that the House has the sole power to originate 
a revenue bill. After it is originated, the powers of the House and 
Senate are equal in every respect. Nor is it possible to conceive how 
any evil can result from the power of the Senate to amend or reject 
any bill. The Senate is not, like the House of Lords, a hereditary 
body, but iselective and representative in its character. There %s but 
little analogy between our Senate and the English House of Lords. 
The reference of the gentleman from New York to the struggle be- 
tween King and Parliament, before it can be brought into compari- 
son with our courted dead lock, must be transposed. In the English 
case the Parliament struggled for existence. If the King could levy 
taxes he had no need of Parliament. In our case we are the aggres- 
sors; we are reaching for more power than the Constitution gives us; 
and, while there was no doubt the people sided with the Commons, 
we have no evidence whatever that the people desire the Senate to 
yield to us its constitutional privileges. The judgment of both is 
needed, and I do not think %& would be best that the whole responsi- 
bility of passing appropriation bills should rest on the House. It is | 
a prominent feature in our form of government that absolute power 
and sole responsibility rest nowhere but with the people, whose ma- 
jority vote can bring about anything they desire, the same as a ma- 
jority of this House can find a way to do anything or prevent any- 
thing from being done. 

It isthe duty of the House, however, to guard well the people’s 
money, as it is the duty of the Senate and the Executive. We know 
very well that frequently bills are allowed to pass with the knowl- 
edge that the Senate will correct some error or reject the bill alto- 
gether. We know that the President is very careful about attaching 
his signature to bills that shall form a precedent as to a class of 
claims that would deplete the Treasury. Neither the President, the 
Senate, nor the House is excusable if a bad bill passes, and the vig- 
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ilance of all three is often overreached by the advocates of doubtful 
measures. Notably so in regard to third-class mail matter. None of 
the checks can be safely removed, even if the oath of a Senator to sup- 
port the Constitution would permit. It takes the care of the House 
committee, the House itself, the Senate committee, the Senate, the 
President, his advisers and officers to make a law at present. Then 
the people must approve or its repeal is certain. The assumption of 
the House that they should have the sole control of appropriation 
bills would only embarrass the House in the future, and the people 
would not agree to it. 

The assertion that we are the most heavily taxed people in the 
world has led me to inquire into the sources of taxation, and for 
illustration I have inquired into the amount of taxes laid on one of my 
constituents and who lays them. I find the average Iowan pays for 
municipal and local purposes, laid by himself, seven dollars and a 
half. The State of Iowa lays one half dollar on him; the late war, 
to pay interest on the war debt, pensions, war claims, &c., lays $3 on 
him; and the United States, to support the foreign service, the Army 
and Navy, pay interest on lands got by treaty from the Indians, to 
provide for the deficiency in the mail service, meet the executive, 
legislative, judicial and other expenses of the Government, lays little 
over $2 on him. Now you see who is taxing the people. More than 
one-half of all taxes are local, nearly one-fourth the interest on the 
cost of the late war, and a little over one-sixth suffices for all the 
purposes of the General Government, derived from whisky, tobacco, 
and foreign imports. No people on the face of the earth are as lightly 
taxed by their government: our Army but a skeleton, our Navy a 
shadow, compared with the great armies and fleets of old countries. 
We are the best-fed, best-clothed, best-housed, most generally edu- 
ated, freest, and should be the happiest people on earth. This mis- 
representation of the condition of our people on the floor of Congress 
is unwise and sinful, and, to a stranger who might be listening, in- 
comprehensible. 

If there is depression in some of our industries, so there is all over 
the world. We have been living on too high a plane; we must econo- 
mize a little till times get better. Our system has enabled the work- 
man to live like the higher classes of some countries. If overspecu- 
lation and overproduction of the products of our factories has over- 
flowed the home market we must seck oneabroad and curtail family ex- 
penses till the home market revives or the foreign one is found. If 
you take off the $2 per capita that internal and customs duties bring 
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us and run the Government for nothing, it would not create a home 
market for iron and cotton goods. 

Our people are not ground down by taxation. We expend very 
freely to educate and improve, and moderately for civil service. Ifthe 
House would turn its attention to the industries of the people more 
than to the success of party it would find a more noble field for inquiry. 

Is it remarkable that the Senate could not see in the few days we 
have given them to consider the multitudinous changes we have made 
in the general laws the propriety of adopting them onsight? We did 
not see the propriety ourselves. Isaw where the rule pinched in some 
cases ; other members of the minority saw where it pinched other 
parts of the service. I was voted down in some instances; other 
members of the minority were voted down in others. I could see 
where the Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of Statistics, or 
the Post-Office Department would be hampered in contributing to the 
developmentof the great West. Other members of the minority who 
had acquaintance with the Army, the Navy, the collection of reve- 
nue, or the efliciency of the foreign service, presented arguments that 
were unanswerable against the new legislation respecting these De- 
partments of the Government. But the Committee on Appropria- 
tions was satisfied of the wisdom of their course; the majority of the 
House sustained them in every case. The standing committees pro- 
tested in turn, and were in turn voted down. In this manner we have 
passed the appropriation bills. The Senate proposes to change the 
law where necessary through the usual committees intrusted with 
each special subject, and pass appropriation bills in conformity with 
law. 

The House say that they are justified in insisting that the Senate 
shall take the bills as the House send them or a dead lock will be 
that is, if the judgment of eleven of our men is not con 
ceded to be right, without time to ascertain whether it is right or 
wrong, the wheels of Government shall stop. 

There is much in the conduct of the majority that seems to invite 
a dead lock. Our rules require that at or near the close of a session 
the disagreeing House shall ask for a committee of conference. We 
have permitted our bills as they came back from the Senate amended 
to lie on our table until the Senate should take the initiative in bring- 
ing the two Houses together. After’the Senate did ask for a second 
committee of conference where the first committee had failed to agree, 
we advertised our defiance by re-appointing the same members as con- 
ferees on the part of the House. If the Senate takes the same course, 
the two Houses will never come together. I am slow to believe that 
our very tate action on the appropriation bills, our wholesale change 
of existing law, our extensive tacking on of new legislation, our re- 
fusal to ask for committees of conference, and our uncourteous re-ap- 
pointment of the same members on conference committees that had 
failed to bring the two Houses together, is intended to result in a 
dead lock and consequent embarrassment of the Executive Depart- 
ments of the Government; but it does not require a lively imagina- 
tion to entertain the thought. 

The remarks of our Ex-Speaker pro tempore at Saint Louis certainly 
indicate an intention to coerce the Senate or refuse to pass some of 
the bills till after November. If the American people cannot see 
through this, then our free schools, free press, free library, and free 
churches have failed to teach the people how to analyze the dark 
ways of politicians. 

It cannot be said that a Senator does not sympathize with the peo- 
ple. He must know his people as well as the Representative, must 
be familiar with their religious, educational, and industrial interests, 
or he will not long hold his position as Senator. The only difference 
between him and a Representative is that he is elected by members 
of the Legislature, who are generally instructed tacitly or formally 
by the people whom they shall support, and the Senator is elected 
for a longer time. But the responsibility is as great as the Represent- 
ative acts under, and communications with the people more volumi- 
nous. One of the most popular amendments to the Constitution would 
be to provide for the election of Senators by the people. The theory 
that they represent States is becoming obsolete. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cox] in this House deplores, and Mr. Potter from the 
same State in the last House deplored, the inequality of representa- 
tion in the Senate. Would the, equalize the representation and then 
deny them the power to act as representatives ? 

The only judge between House and Senate is the sovereign people. 
If we ask the Senate to go further than they will go, we must compro- 
mise on the best terms we can get and let the people judge between 
us. The people will hold us to account if we stop the administration 
of public affairs. The people will deal with the Senate if they refuse 
to meet us in our desire to cut off needless expenditures; what are 
needless and what are not they are as much the judges as we are un- 
der the Constitution. 

There is equal desire on both sides to do for the best; but the re- 
publicans regard the country as growing and expanding, and think 
it necessary to provide for it. The democrats seem to regard the 
country as dead and proceed to administer on the estate by shutting 
up the house, bringing the family together to mourn, notifying every 
body of the sad event, putting on a rneful countenance; money only 
is paid for any purpose after the utmost difficulties. A funeral gloom 
seems settled onthe House. One can scarcely help thinking that one 
of the old Jewish prophets is present proclaiming, ‘‘ Woe to the land, 

| and the-inhabitants thereof.” 
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District of Columbia Affairs. 


SPEECH OF HON W. W. CRAPO, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 13, 1876, 
On affairs in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Speaker, the fact that the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has unanimonsly reported certain resolutions as the 
conclusion reached by it upon its examination into the affairs of the 
District, under the order of the House directing the investigation, 
would seem to make unnecessary any discussion of the question. But 
while entirely harmonious in recommending the action to be taken 
by the Honse, the committee have submitted reports quite conflicting, 
and members of the committee widely disagree in the inferences drawn 
from the testimony. I am compelled, from a sense of duty, to dissent 
from the report presented by the chairman, [Mr. BUCKNER,] which 
expresses the views of the minority of the committee, and beg to state 
briefly my reasons. 

This investigation has been thorough and painstaking. It has been 
conducted with candor and fairness. Every person with a complaint 
or grievance, desiring a hearing, has been fully heard. Statements 
directly and remotely bearing upon the inquiry have been received. 
Disappointed confractors, discharged employés, “ring” men and 
“anti-ring ” men, representatives of every theory of District govern- 
ment and District management, have had entire freedom of speech 
accorded to them. On the other hand those representing the District 
commissioners and the board of audit have had every opportunity 
for defense and explanation. While we have listened to every rumor 
and suspicion of official misconduct, we have granted every facility 
for explanation and contradiction. It is but simple justice to all of 
the members of the committee to say that there has been a denial to 
pone in the search for facts and truth. No single member of the 
committee can arrogate to himself a purer purpose or a more impar- 
tial mind in this investigation than his colleagues. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, we find ourselves reaching very different 
conclusions. Why is this? I account for it upon a theory entirely 
consistent with fairness and integrity. Some of the committee nat- 
urally approach the inquiry with the feeling that there must of ne- 
cessity be a grievous wrong and a corrupt intent simply because a 
debt which they had supposed, from an imperfect knowledge of the 
details, should not have exceeded $10,000,000 has reached nearly fif- 
teen millions. Here at the outset is a circumstance which to some 
carries suspicion of fraud and corruption, and with it a natural pre- 
judice. There are some men, and they can be found on congressional 
committees as well as elsewhere, who, without intending to wrong 
any one, believe that office-holders have more than the ordinary share 
of human infirmities and are more liable to err than men in private 
life. On the other hand there are those who in an investigation like 
this have some faith in human nature; who are slow to believe that 
men who have worn a reputation for honesty and integrity both in 
public and private life, trusted and honored for years by their neigh- 
bors and friends, respected by all who know them intimately, do not 
surrender all virtue and morality simply by being placed in official 
position even at Washington. 

But these differences in temperament and the prejudices which 
arise from political preferences and party associations do not fully 
account for the conflicting views held by the committee. There is in 
my judgment a better and more satisfactory explanation for these 
opposite conclusions, and one which, while prejudice and bias may in- 
tensify the opinion when formed, is not inconsistent with an honest 
and earnest endeavor to arrive at correct results. This explavation 
I find in the contrary views entertained by members of the committee 
upon the legal effect of the act of June 20, 1874, and the different 
opinions concerning the authority conferred by that act upon the 
District commissioners and the board of audit. If the legal proposi- 
tions stated by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BUCKNER] are cor- 
rect, then Ican find some warrant for his conclusions, although a 
partisan spirit may have magnified some of the alleged misconduct 
and offenses. But if, on the other hand, his construction and inter- 
pretation of the law is erroneous, then the conclusions and inferences 
which he has drawn from the evidence fail. 

In my judgment the report of the chairman is based upon a misappre- 
hension of the law and an incorrect legal understanding of the powers 
and authority conferred by Congress upon the District commissioners 
and the board of audit. The District commissioners and the board 
of audit, before entering upon their duties, consulted with persons 
Jearned in the law and competent to advise them. They obtained 
the legai opinion of the official law adviser of the District, and they 
sought information from those who, as members of a special commit- 
tee of the last Congress, had given much consideration to the affairs 
of the District, and had been largely instramental in the passage of 
the act which authorized their appointment. Acting thus carefully 
at the outset in determining their powers and duties, and with no 
doubt about their legal authority, they proceeded to the discharge of 
-heir trust. It is admitted by all that they bave acted in good faith, 


and that their administration has been marked with personal integ- 
rity and good sense; but it is asserted in the minority report (that 
signed by Mr. BucKNER and others) that they grossly exceeded the 
limited authority conferred upon them. 

Let us consider this question. It is admitted by the report that 
“there can be no dispute or controversy that Congress intended that 
the valid contracts of the board of public works should be completed, 
and that provision was made for auditing and funding the claims 
growing out of the completion of this work acconding to the terms 
of these contracts.” 

Elsewhere in the report it is stated concerning the provision for the 
settlement of the fourth class of claims in section 6 of the act of 
June 20, 1874, that “the phraseology of the statute describing the 
claims of this class leaves no doubt that it was intended to include 
the claims growing out of the incomplete contracts of the board of 
public works. They must be claims for work done, or claims hereaf- 
ter created, that is, for work to be done, but arising out of contracts 
already made by the board of public works.” 

It is also stated that “neither the commissioners nor the engineer 
can be held responsible if the work needful to finish these contracts 
required a larger expenditure than the sum estimated by the joint 
committee” of 1874. The report makes “no exception to the in- 
crease of the debt of the District growing out of this expenili- 
ture. Whether more or less than estimated, the claims growing out 
of the completion of these incomplete contracts were provided for 
and required to be audited by the board of audit.” But the report con- 
tends that the completion of these contracts “was not a matter over 
which the commissioners had any jurisdiction, except to see, by their 
engineer, that the work was done according to the original contract, 
and that the measurements were honestly and fairly made.” 

The report also contains the following admission respecting the 
power of the commissioners: “There is no doubt that they bad au- 
thority, and it was their duty, to preserve and protect the improve- 
ments of the District.” But it is denied “that it results from this 
admitted power that they had authority to contract for the payment 
of the labor expended in the preservation and protection of these im- 
provements in the bonds of the District.” 

And touching the ninth section of the contract of the late board of 
public works, which is in the following language: 

Ninth. It is further agreed that if at any time, during the period of —— years 
from the completion of this contract, any part or parts thereof shall become defect- 
ive, from improper material or construction, and in the opinion of the said party 
of the first part require repair, the said party of the second part will, on being no- 
tified thereof, immediately commence and complete the same to the satisfaction of 
the party of the first part; and in case of failure or neglect of the said party of the 
second part so to do, the same shall be done under the direction and orders of the 
party of the first part, at the expense of the party of the second part. 

It is contended in the report that even if the commissioners, under 
that section, had the power, on notice to the contractor of a failure 
on his part, to make the repairs and charge the cost thereof to the 
contractor, still the commissioners have no authority “to issue bonds 
of the District in payment of those repairs.” It is further contended 
that “if the obligation is between the District and the contractor, 
that obligation is that the contractor shall keep the streets improved 
by him in repair, and the commissioners would enforce this contract 
on the part of the District by suing the contractor for his failure 
and obtaining a judgment against him. 

The report admits that there is before the committee no positive 
and direct proof of “corrupt motive or criminal misconduct” on the 
part of the commissioners, and does not even insinuate that there is 
any kind of evidence, however slight, of such motive or misconduct. 
Nor does the report deny that the work performed by the commis- 
sioners was well done, was advantageous to the public interest, was 
necessary to the preservation and protection of existing improvements 
and to the convenience of the public, and prevented the destruction 
or waste of public property.. But nevertheless the report claims that 
there has been on their part “not only frequent violations of law, but 
absolute unfaithfulness in the administration of the affairs of the 
District.” 

The report, however, imputes to the commissioners no other viola- 
tion of law or unfaithfulness than those involved in proceeding with 
entire integrity of purpose to accomplish important and necessary 
public benefits under a construction of the law differing in the re- 
spects indicated from that adopted by the report. 

Thus it is seen that the points especially laid down in the report 
wherein its construction of the law differs from that of the commis- 
sioners, and wherein it consequently claims that the latter violated 
the law, are as follows: 

First, it is contended in the report that although under the grant 
of authority to the commissioners in the act of June 20, 1874, and 
under section 6 of that act, providing for the settlement of the fourth 
class of claims therein specified, namely, “ claims existing or hereafter 
created for which no evidence of indebtedness has been issued, aris- 
ing out of contracts, written or oral, made by the board of public 
works,” 1t was, in the words of the report, “intended to include all 
claims growing out of the incomplete contracts with the board of 
public works,” and “ provision was made for auditing and funding the 
claims growing out of the completion of this work according to the 
claims of this contract ;” yet nevertheless the commissioners were 
required to adhere strictly to the terms of these contracts, and only 
in the case of the performance of such contracts according to their 
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strict terms could claims be adjusted by the board of audit in certifi- 
cates of that board convertible into 3.65 bonds. 

Second. It is claimed in the report that, as respects the ninth see- 
tion above quoted of board of public works contracts, the commis- 
sioners could only sue the contractor for his failure and obtain judg- 
ment against him, and in making repairs, in case of default of con- 
tractor, could only apply taxes or other revenue to the payment of 
the same. 

The adoption of a construction different from that of the report in 
these two respects, admitted to be “ without corrupt motive or crim- 
inal misconduct” and (by the implied admission of the report) for the 
accomplishment of public benefits, constitute flagrant violations of 
law and an absolute unfaithfulness in the administration of the affairs 
of the District charged to the commissioners in the report. 

Let us examine these two points. e 

Virst. According to the report the unfinished contracts of the board 
of public works were intended by the law to be completed. The sec- 
ond section of the act of June 20, 1874, vested in the commissioners 
the power and authority theretofore lawfully vested in the board of 
publie works, except so far as limited by said enactment; conse- 
quenily, after the board of public works was abolished, the commis- 
sioners became vested, within the limitations prescribed ir the act of 
June 20, 1874, with the former power and authority of the board of 
public works in respect to such contracts. They were substituted 
jor the board of public worksas oneof the contracting parties. Within 
the limitations of the act, as a contracting party, and with the con- 
currence of the other party, or so far as authorized by the contract 
without authorization from the other party, they might modify un- 
finished contracts of the board of public works. The limitation upon 
the power of the commissioners is against the making of contracts or 
incurring of obligations “other than such contracts and obligations 
as may be necessary to the faithful administration of the valid laws 
enacted for the government of said District, to the execution of ex- 
isfing legal obligations and contracts, and to the protection or preser- 
vation of improvements existing or commenced and not completed 
at the time of the passage of this act.” 

The report concedes that the commissioners might make contracts 
and incur obligations for either of these purposes. If they might 


make a contract for these purposes and afterward, with the concur- 
rence of the other contracting party, modify such contract, so also, 
being substituted by the act of Congress for the board of public 
works in unfinished contracts with that board, and taking all the 
power and authority of that board within the above limitations, it 
necessarily follows that in the performance of such contracts the 
commissioners might make modifications of their provisions neces- 


sary to the faithful administration of the valid laws enacted for the 
government of the District, to the execution of existing legal obliga- 
tions and contracts, and for the protection or preservation of im- 
provements existing, or commenced and not completed at the time 
of the passage of the act of June 20, 1874. A different construction, 
denying the authority of the commissioners to make the modifica- 
tions necessary for such purposes, would operate very prejudicially to 
the public interests, and would require them to go on with the per- 
formance of contracts of the ‘board of public works in a manner 
contlicting with the faithful administration of the valid laws, or with 
the execution of existing legal obligations, or prejudicial to the pro- 
tection and preservation of existing improvements. Assuming, then, 
that such a modification might be made, the question upon which 
the report adopts a different conclusion from that acted upon by the 
commissioners is whether claims for work done pursuant to such 
modifications would have to be audited and settled by the ordinary 
accounting officers of the District and paid for in cash ont of the rev- 
enues of the District, or whether such claims under such contracts of 
the board of public works, so lawfully modified, came within the 
fourth class in section 6 of the act of June 20, 1874, as “claims ex- 
isting or hereafter created for which no evidence of indebtedness has 
been issued, arising out of contracts, written or oral, made by the 
board of public works,” and coming within such class had to be 
audited and settled by the board of audit and paid in certificates of 
that board, convertible into 3.65 bonds. The report furnishes no 
reasoning in support of the former of these two constructions. The 
construction is simply dogmatically laid down, and the adoption of 
the other construction is stigmatized as a “ flagrant violation of the 
law and absolute unfaithfulness in the administration of affairs.” 

Bat aclaim arising under snch an unperformed contract of the 
board of public works. and created by a modification lawfully and 
necessarily made by the commissioners, was a claim necessarily and 
lawfully created after the passage of the act of June 20, 1874, and 
arising out of a contract of the board of public works. Therefore, in 
respect of all of its conditions, it belonged to the class of “claims ex- 
isting or hereafter created for which no evidence of indebtedness has 
been issned arising out of contracts, written or oral, made by the 
board of public works.” 

In specifying claims not merely to arise after the passage of the act, 
but to be thereafter created, the law seems to provide pointedly and 
specifically for lawful and necessary modifications of the original let- 
ter of the contract. Such modifications always become necessary in 
the prosecution of extensive public works, and cannot be avoided. 
Again, the construction laid down in the report would have required 


4 claim arising out of such a lawfal modification of a contract of the | 
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board of public works to be separated into two branches, one belong- 
ing to the strict and original letter of the contract, and coming within 
the jurisdiction of the board of audit; and the other coming within 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary and subordinate accounting oflicers of 
the District; the latter branch to be paid for in cash, and the other 
to be paid for in board of audit certificaves convertible into 3.65 bonds. 
In carrying out these necessary modifications nice calculations would 
have to be made in order that these two kinds of payments might ac- 
cord. In many cases it would be impossible to regulate the compen- 
sation of the contractors, and impossible to audit and settle the claim 
by separating it into the two branches, and sending one branch toone 
set of accounting officers for one mode of payment, and the other 
branch toa different set of accounting officers for payment according 
to a different standard of values. Much confusion would have re- 
sulted from this course, even if practicable. But the act of June 20, 
1874, contemplated and required that claims for work rendered nec- 
essary in the completion of contracts of the board of public works 
should be submitted to the examination, not of the subordinates and 
appointees of the commissioners, but to examination by the board of 
audit, composed of the Comptrollers of the United States Treasury, 
the highest accounting oflicers of the United States Government, in- 
dependent of the executive authority of the District, and possessing 
high personal qualifications as well as high official position. One 
great purpose of the act of June 20, 1874, would have been frustrated 
had necessary modifications in uncompleted contracts—however slight 
such modifications might have been—removed thesettlement of claims 
under such contracts from the jurisdiction of the board of andit and 
transferred their settlement to subordinate officers of the District, 
appointed by the District commissioners. It would have been a 
“flagrant violation of law and absolute unfaithfulness in the admin- 
istration of affairs” had the commissioners and the board of audit 
adopted the construction laid down in the report. 

Second. The only remaining matter wherein the report claims that 
the law was wrongfully construed by the commissioners and by the 
board of audit is in reference to the settlement of claims under con- 
tracts made by the commissioners pursuant to the powers given to 
them under the ninth section of contracts originally entered into by 
the board of public works. This point requires an examination also 
as to the fifth section, to which the report makes no reference. The 
fifth section of board of public works contracts is as follows: 

Fifth. It is further agreed that if, at any time, the party of the first part shall 
be of opinion that the said work, or any part thereof, is unnecessarily delayed, or 
that the said contractor is willfully violating any of the conditions or covenants of 
this contract, or is executing the same in bad faith, all of the work may be discon 
tinued under this contract, or any part thereof; and the said party of the first part 
shall thereupon have the power to place sich and so many persons as may be 
deemed advisable, by contract or otherwisé, to work at and complete the work 
herein described, or any part thereof, and to use such materials as may be found 
upon the line of said work, or to procure other materials for the completion of the 
same, and to charge the expense of said labor and materials to the party of the 
second part, and the expense so charged shall be deducted and paid by the party of 
the first part, out of such moneys as may be then due, or may at any time ‘here- 
after grow due to the said party of the second part, under and by virtue of this 
agreement, or any part thereof; and in case such expense is less than the sum 
which would have been payable under this contract if the same had been com- 
pleted, the party of the second part shall be entitled to receive the difference ; and 
in case such expense shall exceed the last said sum, the amount of such excess 
shall be paid to the party of the first part by the party of the second part. 


The ninth section has been cited above. 

The power of the commissioners to act under the fifth section arose 
in the courts soon after the commissioners entered upon their duties. 
The power was sustained. The commissioners reported the matter 
to Congress in December, 1874. (See commissioners’ report, Decem- 
ber, 1874, page 22.) The commissioners advised Congress also of the 
fact that claims arising under contracts entered into by them by rea- 
son of this fifth section were being audited and settled by the board 
of andit. The same policy and requirement of the act of June 20, 
1874, which required claims of the original contractor to be examined 
and audited by the highest accounting officers of the United States 
Government, acting independent of the executive authorities of the 
District, required also that claims where a contractor substituted by 
the commissioners for the original contractor by virtue of the fifth 
section of the original contract entered into by the board of public 
works should also be audited and settled by the same accounting offi- 
cers. It would have been a flagrant violation of law had the board 
of audit neglected to perform such a duty, or had the commissioners 
usurped the authority and themselves, or through their subordinates 
assumed to examine, audit, and pay for claims under a so-called new 
contract made by the commissioners under the fifth section of the 
old contract. But if claims created under and resulting from obli- 
gations entered into by the commissioners pursuant to the fifth sec- 
tion of an old contract were properly to be audited by the board of 
audit and settled in the certificates of that board convertible into 3.65 
bonds, so also were claims resulting from obligations lawfully entered 
into by the commissioners under the ninth section. The right in re- 
spect to the fifth section is not controverted in the report, but both 
sections were parts of written contracts made by the board of pub- 
lic works. Claims arising out of one would have to be treated in the 
same way as claims arising out of the other. These sections could 
not be separated from other sections, and claims under them be paid 
in cash, and claims under other sections be paid in board of audit cer- 
tificates, convertible into 3.65 bonds; and the propriety and vecessity 
of examination and audit by the board of audit in the cases where 
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the fifth section is acted upon by the commissioners being conceded, 
it necessarily results that the same propriety and necessity exist in 
respect to the action of the commissioners under the ninth section. 
rhe commissioners, then, did not violate the law in acting under the 
ninth section of contracts originally made by the board of public 
works. The only question that remains is whether they were in any 
respect “absolutely unfaithful in the administration of affairs” by so 
acting. The report states that “if the obligation is between the Dis- 
trict and contractor, that obligation is that the contractor shall keep 
the streets improved by him in repair, and the commissioners shall 
enforce the contract on the part of the District by suing the contractor 
for his failure and obtaining judgment against him.” But this 
ninth section of the contracts contains an express stipulation bind- 
ing both contracting parties, that if at any time during the prescribed 
period any part of the work done under the contract shall become 
defective from imperfect or improper material or construction and 
require repair, the contractor must be notified thereof and thereupon 
must commence and complete the same; and in case of failure or 
neglect of the contractor so to do, the same is then to be done un- 
der the direction of the authorities at the cost and expense of the 
contractor. Legal proceedings could not be instituted by the com- 
missioners and judgment obtained against the contractor, in violation 
of the provisions of this section. In order to hold the contractor, the 
commissioners were obliged to act under this ninth section. If they 
had not done so, the right of recovery against the contractor would 
have been lost, and of course the right of recovery against his sure- 
Lies. 

But the report of the chairman, while denying the authority of the 
commissioners to make these repairs, asks, even admitting the com- 
missioners have this right, “ where do they obtain the authority to 
issue the bonds of the District in payment of these repairs?” The 
question contains a misstatement of fact. The commissioners do not 
issue the bonds of the District. In the case of claims under these so- 
called repair contracts arising out of the ninth section of contracts of 
the board of public works, as in the case of other claims belonging 
to the fourth class named in the sixth section of the act of Congress, 
the conversion of certificates of the board of audit into 3.65 bonds 
belonged entirely to the commissioners of the sinking fund under the 
act of Congress; and in the discharge of that duty the sinking-fund 
commissioners were entirely independent of the District commis- 
sioners. The question of the examination and allowance of such 
claims, and of the issue of certificates thereon convertible into 3.65 
bonds, was one which had to be decided by the First and Second 
Comptrollers of the United States Treasury. The corresponding ques- 
tion, as to whether the commissioners would assume to exercise au- 
thority under the ninth section of the board of public works’ contracts, 
had to be determined by the commissioners. But the views of the com- 
missioners could not and did not control the views or action of the 
board of andit; and no effort was made to influence the judgment of 
those officers. The action of the commissioners of the sinking fand 
in converting the board of audit certificates into 3.65 bonds was also 
independent of the action of either the hoard of audit or the com- 
missioners. Had not these three boards in the exercise of their in- 
dependent duties concurred, not a single 3.65 bond would have been 
issued in payment of this class of work; nor would the commission- 
ers have exercised any authority under the ninth section of the old 
contracts. 
First and Second Comptrollers of the United States Treasury, the 
highest accounting oflicers of the United States Government, who 
were expressly selected for their personal qualifications and on account 
of their official position by the act of June 20, 1874, for the respon- 
sible duties imposed upon the board of audit, was an authority in 
support of the construction of the commissioners which is entitled 
to great weight. 

The commissioners have shown, and the report doesnot deny, that the 
rapid deterioration of the pavements and carriage-ways of the city in 
1875 made it impossible for the commissioners to make repairs within the 
limit of their cash resources. If the commissioners had not exercised 
the power given them by the ninth section the preservation and pro- 
tection of the improvements would have been neglected, and the com- 
missioners would have violated what the report concedes to be a duty 
plainly imposed upon them by the act of June 20, 1874. It follows, 
therefore, that in this respect the commissioners have not only not 
violated the law nor been unfaithful in the administration of affairs, 
but they have acted in conformity with the law, and by their course 
accomplished what could not otherwise have been accomplished and 
what was necessary to the faithful discharge of the duties imposed 
upon them. 

If the work falling within necessary and lawful modifications made 
by the commissioners of unperformed contracts originally entered 
into by the board of public works and of obligations entered into 
by the commissioners under the ninth section of contracts of the 
board of public works was well done, and was necessary, (as to 
neither of which is there any denial in the report,) the only practi- 
cal detriment that could result tothe public interest by reason of the 
adoption by the commissioners of their construction instead of the 
one indicated in the report is that the one might involve a greater 
expenditure than the other. But the report fails to show how work 
could be done more economically under one construction than under 
the other, or how the District government could have received a 
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better equivalent under one construction than under the other. If, 
therefore, there is even a fair question of construction in respect to 
these two matters, a person adopting the construction laid down in 
the report would not be justified in stigmatizing the adoption of the 
other construction, without corrupt motive or criminal misconduct, 
as being a flagrant violation of law and absolute unfaithfulness jn 
administration. The commissioners, however, have more than the 
justification of honestly adopting a reasonable construction of a 
statute with the concurrence of two other independent boards of 
officers. It has been shown that they could not logically or lawfully 
have pursued a different course ; nor could they otherwise have re- 
garded the act of June 20, in providing a separate tribunal of the 
highest accounting officers of the United States Government, inde- 
pendent of the executive authority of the District, for the examina- 
tion of all the claims exjsting or thereafter created arising under the 
contracts and in the course of the performance of the contracts of the 
old board of public works. Nor could they hold delinquent con- 
tractors to their obligations, nor could they have carried out the 
official duty imposed upon them for the public benetit of preserving 
and protecting existing improvements. 

Beyond the two matters above considered the report finds no fault 
with the construction of the act of June 20, 1874, according to which 
the commissioners have discharged their official duties. I have con- 
sidered simply the question of legal authority under which the com- 
missioners and the board of audit have acted. If the positions taken 
by me are sound, then the report and the argument of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BUCKNER] completely fail. Lf these officers acted 
within the authority conferred upon them by the statute, then there 
is no need of further discussion. The resolution of inquiry under which 
the committee has acted alleged that contracts had been made in the 
interest of favorites and friends. There is not the slightest evidence 
to sustain such allegation. On the other hand, the testimony shows 
that the commissioners and the board of audit have acted through- 
out in good faith and with the highest integrity. 

My colleague from Vermont [Mr. HENDEE] has so fully stated the 
facts and figures demonstrating the wise, prudent, and economical 
management of the affairs of the District under the charge of the 
present officials, that I need not discuss this branch of the inquiry. 
There are in the present system of District government many imper- 
fections which need to be remedied. But the faults are in the system 
rather than with the persons intrusted with the executive authority. 
The District has doubtless suffered great wrongs, and has been sub- 
jected to an enormous expenditure of money, through the reckless- 
ness and folly, and perhaps dishonesty, of those who heretofore have 
managed its affairs. But this misconduct and these errors of a former 
administration ought not to be placed at the door of the present ofti- 
cials, who were in no wise instrumental in their origin. The condi- 
tion of the District, in its management, government, and administra- 
tion, is peculiar and anomalous. None of us expect that the present 
method of administering the government of the District is to be per- 
manent. It is temporary and provisional until something better can 
be devised and adopted. A few years ago Congress established a 
form of government for the District. It had a governor, a legislative 
assembly with two branches, a Delegate in Congress, and, above all, 
what few cities or even States can boast of, a board of public works. 
This government, while sadly deficient in ballast, had an enormous 
spread of canvas. Through the wild recklessness of officers and crew 
it plunged into the breakers and came near becoming a total wreck. 
Congress, without stopping to take in sails, summarily used the ax 
and cut away the masts, and governor and board of public works 
went by the board. This was in June, 1874. Congress did not at that 
time make general repairs and re-organize the voyage, but rigged up 
jury-masts, in the shape of District commissioners and a board of 
audit, hoping to get the craft into smooth water and a safe harbor 
where there could be a thorough overhauling and a complete recon- 
struction. As yet nothing has been done except to stop a few leaks 
in the hull. If there is any blame or censure on account of this de- 
lay it attaches to Congress and not to the commissioners. While there 
are many defects in the present system, Congress has failed thus far 
to improve the system. Perhaps it may fairly be said that this neg- 
lect and delay in establishing a more perfect government is in a 
measure owing to the confidence which Congress and the residents 


| of the District have in the high character and integrity and the wise 


judgment of those who now administer the affairs of the District. 


District of Columbia Affairs. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. W. HENDEE, 
OF VERMONT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 1, 1876, 
On affairs in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. HENDEE. Mr. Speaker, I approach the discussion of District 
of Columbia matters and the various questions growing out of the 
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investigation which has recently been concluded by the Committee for | 
the District with a fall knowledge of their importance and a deep 
sense of the responsibility I must take in giving expression to my 
views. During this session of Congress there seems to have been a | 
remarkable thirst on the part of members to dive deep and to the 
bottom of the official conduct of every department of the Government. 
Every official act of every public man who has been connected with 
the Government for the last fifteen years must be examined, and if 
possible fraud and a found and held up to the gaze of the 
eountry. This seems to have been the established rule of the major- | 
ity of this House since its organization, and I admit that the rule has | 
been vigorously, unrelentingly, and sometimes rashly executed. There | 
has been no safety here or elsewhere for prominent public men, for 
however pure and deserving they may have been the wicked and in- 
visible hand of scandal has seized its pen for their destruction and in | 
some instances has done its work successfully. 

Sir, we have come to that era in the life of this country when the | 
partisan mind is better satistied with scandal than truth; when ex- | 
uitation and satisfaction rather than sadness and regret follow the 
downfall of the prominent public man. We sit here to-day and see | 
perhaps our nearest neighbor standing forth an upright, valuable, 
and honest man. He enjoys our confidence and that of the country. 
We believe him to be a model in example and statesmanship; and 
to-morrow, yes, even to-morrow, we may be pained with the announce- 
ment that he has been guilty of crime, has betrayed his trust for gain, 
and is unworthy to further hold his seat or our confidence. The mere | 
announcement is sufficient, and the partisan mind grasps its new food 
with rare relish; and he who yesterday was and is the peer of the 
best of us is brought low or put under a cloud, where he must remain 
for long months and perhaps for life. He may be innocent; yes, he 
is innocent andthe proof of this fact is most plenary and satisfactory | 
to the fair and unprejudiced mind; and yet his traducers never let | 
vo, and he is followed by them till his happiness, his usefulness, and 
his good name are wrested from him. He gradually loses his friends, 
his influence, his social position, and finally reaches the low level of 
obscurity, where he must remain. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that never before in the history of this 
Government has there been such a general distrust in the public mind 
of all public men; never before has it ever taken less to arouse the 
suspicion of the people and lead them to believe as true the most idle 
and unfounded rumor; never before was everybody on trial. And so 
general has become the desire to investigate, and not only to investi- 
gate but to find out something that shall create a sensation, I fear that 
undue and questionable measures are sometimes taken by parties who 
have these inquiries in charge. In times of great political excitement 
and bitter party effort for power, when one party has nothing to lose 
and everything to gain, and the other nothing to gain but everything 
to lose, I fear, yes, I maintain, that the accused official has but little 
guarantee for a fair trial and can have but little hope that justice 
will be done him. 

How, let me ask, do we try men here? Our committees are made 
up of seven democrats and four republicans. The men on trial are 
generally republican officials. The triers are party adherents. They 
are sent here as such and they are inclined toact as such. As a gen- 
eral rule in the trial of criminals before our courts the accused has 
the sympathy and protection of the court or jury till his guilt is es- 
tablished by legal evidence, but in the trial of political offenders here 
the committee does not try as a judge or jury, but from the outset 
assumes the attitude of a prosecutor, and it is not to be wondered at 
that the proceedings are irregular—inadwmissible testimony received 
and wrong conclusions reached. In trials before courts the judge is 
free from outside influence and pressure, while here there is no limit 
to such pressure and influence. I must say, Mr. Speaker, that in times 
like these I have not the highest regard for or the greatest contidence 
in the conclusions of committees which are designed to affect directly 
the result of a great and fierce political struggle for the control of 
the Government. 





And when, Mr. Speaker, I gave myself to the candid and patient 
contemplation of the speech of the chairman I became more fully 
convinced than before that men who are brought under the ordeal of 
a political investigation cannot expect, except in the most clear case 
of innocence, to receive that fair, unprejudiced treatment to which 
they are entitled or which would be awarded them were they tried 
by impartial men and in accordance with the strict rules of law and 


evidence. The speech of the honorable gentleman from Missouri ex- 
hibits that bitterness, that personal feeling, and that hatred toward | 
political opponents which seem at this time to so fill the breasts of 
many gentlemen on this floor. With such a feeling, and with such 
means as are used in the conduct of these investigations, who, I ask, | 
can expect to stand? Men will do as political enemies what they | 
would scorn to do as personal enemies; and I may be pardoned in 
this connection in referring to the investigation which brings before 
the House these reports and this discussion. 

The committee has been daily at work for more than four months. | 
Its members have been diligent and some of them active and zeal- 
ous, and, in order that nothing should be left unknown, unread, un- 
searched that should bring to light fraud and corruption if it existed, 
the committee called about it and to its aid ex-officials, decapitated 
clerks and engineers, disappointed claim agents, defeated creditors, 
and such malcontents as volunteered their services, and the number | 


| sioners had full notice. 


| when they should take charge of the government. 
| could have no voice in the selection. 


| this point I propose for a few moments to consider. 
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of this class was not small. The books, papers, and records of the 
commissioners and board of audit were at once ordered and put into 
the hands of these men who have had full control over them during 
the whole period of investigation. Scores of witnesses have been 
summoned and examined and many have volunteered their testimony. 
Bankers and business men have been brought from New York, Phil- 
alelphia, Baltimore, and other parts of the country, and I might say 
that no channel has been left untraversed for proof that these men 
could reach or could cause to be reached. The expense to the Gov- 
ernment has not been inconsiderable, and what is the result? It is 
this, that a majority of the committee join in exonerating the com- 


| missioners of the District and the members of the board of andit. 


So far as they are concerned no crime has been unearthed, no fraud 
practiced, and no corruption proved. So far as this investigation 
goes they are vindicated as upright men, honest officials, and fully 
worthy of the positions they have occupied. The only charge that 
can at all be brought against them is that they have misconstrued 
the law under which they have acted; that they have exceeded their 
powers; but it is admitted by all, with perhaps one or two exceptions, 


| that they have proceeded in good faith, without ¢orrupt motives and 


with the very best intentions. 

The commissioners came into power July 8, 1874, and just at the 
close of a long, tedious, and searching investigation of the affairs of 
the District under the administration of Governor Shepherd. It had 
been advertised all through this broad land that fraud, misrule, and 
gross wrong had been the guiding stars of that administration since 
its inauguration. Of all this, whether true or false, these commis- 
They came into power with full knowledge 
of all that was alleged or proven. They knew the eye of the coun- 
try was upon them, and they knew that, whatever had been the 
character of the reign of the former executive power in this District, 
they would be watched with anxiety and with a hope for sound, 
economical, and honest government by the whole people. That there 
should be no mistake and that they might be relieved from all sus- 
picion and all doubtful influence, they at once discharged the ofticers 
of the old government and called about them almost entirely a new 
set of employés. As their powers had been delegated by a recent law 
of Congress and the duties imposed by that law were numerous, 
varied, and important, and involved the expenditure of large sums 
of money, they called to their aid as advisers two sound and trust- 
worthy attorneys, and upon their advice they have universally acted. 
They have expended and disbursed millions of money, and the report 
of the majority of the committee, which I maintain is justified in 
every material particular by the testimony, slows that they have ex- 
pended it faithfully, economically, and for the best interests of the 
District and Government. 

It is not even pretended, sir, by the gentleman from Missouri in his 
report or speech that the commissioners or the auditors, or either of 
them, have ever directly or indirectly received a farthing wrongfally; 
that they have ever had any interest whatever, however remote or 
insignificant it might be, in any contract, claim, or transaction con- 
nected with District affairs. The report of Judge BUCKNER does not 
even charge corruption, intentional wrong-doing, or even bad faith ; 
and because this is true I am all the more surprised at the indictment 
he has prepared and submitted to this House in the form of a speech. 
I am at a loss to know, sir, what imagination could have preyed upon 
his mind that could have brought forth such an unwarranted, malig- 
nant, and groundless arraignment of these gentlemen. [lis report 
does not justify it and the proof does not sustain it. He talks often 
of Shepherd and Babcock, and attempts to connect these commission- 
ers with them in the conduct of the business of the District, when in 
fact there has never been before the committee one word of testimony 
sustaining such a theory in the slightest particular. They have not 
been witnesses, and have not been shown to have any connection 
with any contract, claim, or proceeding relating to District matters 
since the new government was organized. 

The gentleman says the contractors have been the old favorites of 
Shepherd and have bought real estate of him, &c. Now, this is the 
lowest kind of pettifogging. The commissioners had not the power 
to select their contractors. The law transferred to them certain du- 
ties that had devolved upon the Shepherd government and compelled 
them to carry out legal existing contracts, and they could treat with 
none other than those who held contracts with the District on the 
20th of June, 1874, the date of the act which brought them into ex- 
istence. By the law they were compelled to recognize the contracts 
and contractors that Governor Shepherd should pass over to them 
They had and 
But, Mr. Speaker, I ought not 
and will not waste the time of the House in commenting upon those 
parts of the gentleman’s speech, which seem to have been born in the 


| crazed imagination of some wandering District malcontent. 


Now Jndge BuCKNER will admit that if his theory of the law of 
June 20, 1874, and the power of the commissioners under it is incor- 
rect, his report and all its conclusions must fall to the ground; and 
There is no pro- 
vision in the act of June 20, 1874, limiting in amount or kind the 
work to be done by the District commissioners. If such a provision 
had been inserted, the responsibility of the commissioners would have 
been definite and its enforcement would have been simple. Nor is 
there any mention in that act of the particular contracts of the late 
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board of public works which remained to be completed, nor of the 
number of such contracts. None of the alleged existing contracts of 
that date were declared by the act to be fraudulent and void. Con- 
gress did not undertake to decide how many valid contracts were in 
existence or how much it would cost to complete them or whether 
any were fraudulent, nor is there any indication in the act of an in- 
tention of Congress to limit to a certain amount the debt to be in- 
curred under the District commissioners and the board of audit. 
The sixth and seventh sections of the act make it clear, on the con- 
trary, that the aggregate of the debt was regarded as uncertain. 

Of the seven classes of claims confided to the board of andit, four 
involved amounts wholly uncertain. I refer to the fourth, claims 
existing or hereafter created arising out of contracts of the board of 
public works; fifth, claims arising out of contracts of the District ; 
sixth, claims for private property taken by the board of public works. 
As I have said, Congress could not and did not fix the limit of the 
debt. 

Now, sir, while, as I have said, the act makes no express limitation 
of the amount to be expended, and there is no implied or absolute 
limitation, either by designation of the particular contracts to be 
completed or by restriction of the District debt to a fixed amount, it 
does most explicitly make it the duty of the commissioners to coim- 
plete all valid contracts of the board of public works, to make all 
contracts necessary to the administration of the District law, to ex- 
ecute existing obligations and contracts, and preserve all improve- 
ments begun or completed. The control and charge of the work of 
improvements was given to the engineer, under the general super- 
vision and direction of the commissioners. It was clearly the inten- 
tion of the act of June 20, 1274, to authorize the commissioners to do 
all the work and labor which in their discretion they might regard 
as falling under the powers above enumerated. 

I will now call the attention of the House to the law further. 

The act of June 20, 1874, must be construed like al! other laws, in 
its entirety, to ascertain the intent of Congress, the powers conferred 
upon the commissioners, the manner in which these powers were to 
be executed, and the means provided to enable the commissioners to 
execute them. The second section defines the powers with the lim- 
itations; that is to say, the commissioners shall have power to make 
all contracts necessary to the faithful administration of the valid 
laws enacted for the government of the District and the execution of 
existing legal obligations and contracts and the protection or pres- 
ervation of improvements, finished or unfinished. From the nature 
of these powers it is evident that the intent of Congress was to rec- 
ognize as valid and binding the contracts of the board of public 
works which were in existence at the date of the act. But as the 
law makes no provision as to the particular manner in which the 
contracts are to be executed, it is clear that Congress intended to 
leave that to the sound discretion of the commissioners, subject only 
to the general conditions inferable from the circumstances under 
which the act was passed; that the cost in bonds of the execution of 
such contracts should not in any considerable measure exceed the 
cost of executing them pursuant to their express terms and condi- 
tions. 

Now, as to the means given to the commissioners to execute these 
contracts the law makes no provision, except the certificates of the 
board of audit convertible into 3.65 bonds. Unless these bonds were 
subject to the control of the commissioners for the execution of 
the work, it would result that a duty important to the best interests 
of the District, to wit, the execution of the legal contracts of the 
board of public works would devolve upon the commissioners, with- 
out any means whatever placed in their hands whereby they could 
discharge such duty. Such a construction of the law would be in 
violation of every recognized rule of legal interpretation and must 
be rejected. In fact, the chairman of the committee feels strongly 
the pressure of this argument, for he is forced by it into two distinct 
and inconsistent theories of the meaning of the law. 

His first theory is that the board of audit could recognize no claim 
against either the District proper or the board of public works which 
had not originated prior to the date of the law and which was not 
perfected as a claim at that date; that the commissioners and board 
of audit were created by Congress in the nature of assignees of a 
bankrupt estate, and that their duty was to fund in 3.65 bonds the 
debts matured and perfected as claims on the 20th of June, 1874, and 
none other, and to wind up all the outstanding business of the Dis- 
trict proper and of the board of public works absolutely to that date. 
This theory negatives the idea that the commissioners had any right 
whatever to incur a dollar's indebtedness after that date, either for 
the completion of existing contracts or for any other cause. The pay- 
ments made by them were to be made for debts originating subse- 
quent to June 20, 1874, and were to be made in cash. 

His second theory is so inconsistent with the first that it is scarcely 
credible that the two proceed from the same mind. It admits that 
the law provided for the completion of the unfinished contracts of 
the eal of public works; also that the board of audit was author- 
ized to issue certificates for work done and to be done, and to deliver 
them aecording to the contract in each case; also, that if the work 
was done, was within the powers conferred, and done upon existing 
contracts made by the board of public works, the commissioners are | 
not to be blamed for any increase of indebtedness, even though the 
debts should have been piled mountain high. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The first theory forms the basis of the denunciations contained in 
the speech of the honorable chairman. This is a theory of repudia- 
tion, which rejects every incomplete contract of the District proper 
and of the late board of public works, arrests them absolutely at tho 


| date of June 20, 1874, requires the measurements of every contract 


to be made up to that date, and leaves the contractor no other remedy 
than to sue for damages. This theory directly contravenes the rec- 
ommendations of the joint investigating committee, that every 
debt, both of the District proper and of the board of publie works, 
should be adjusted. Such a theory imputes to Congress the purpose 
to annul by law existing contracts without making any provision for 
the payment of damages to the person iyjured, and, in fact, making 
it impossible for the parties charged with the District administration 
to pay the damages which might be recovered. I cannot accept such 
atheory. It is inconsistent with the debates in Congress and with 
the respect of that body for established law. If acted upon it would 
have ruined not only the contractors concerned but the reputation of 
the District and of the United States Government for honorable and 
just dealing. 

The second theory is just and sensible. It is the theory of the act 
of June 20, 1874. It is the one acted upon by the commissioners in 
which they have vindicated the integrity of the District and the 
honor of Congress. It is the theory which was indicated by the joint 
investigating committee in that report, and which faithfully carries 
out the recommendations of that report. Congress intended fo pro- 
vide not only for the ee in 3.65 bonds of the debt already con- 
tracted but of the debt afterward to be made in completing the un- 
finished improvements and fully performing legal existing contracts. 
The act of June 20, 1874, shows that it carefully provided forthe pay- 
ment of the current expenditures of the government out of the rev- 
enues from taxes, and that it devoted all the proceeds of the taxes 
for the fiscal year 1875 to certain items of expenditure which did not 
include any of the payments on these incomplete contracts. That is, 
it devoted to specific purposes, not including these contracts, every 
dollar to be raised from the taxes levied. The 3.65 bonds are the 
special fund out of which the extension contracts should be paid. 

On this point the gentleman has in fact surrendered his strongest 
point. He admits in terms the power and duty of the commissioners 
to complete unfinished contracts. He says that he does not blame 
them for any increase of the indebtedness properly arising from the 
completion of unfinished contracts, but for the approval given by 
them to the issue of 3.65 bonds in payment. He claims that they 
should have paid either out of the tax revenues or out of the appro- 
priations; at any rate,in cash. But in the act of June 20 all the 


revenues from back taxes were appropriated to other purposes than 


unfinished contracts; the same act designates what use shall be made 
of the taxes for the fiscal year 1875, and the act of March 3, 1575, 
limits the uses of the taxes for the fiscal year 1276. No permission is 
anywhere given to use a dollar of the proceeds of taxes for completing 
untinished contracts. Nor is there any appropriation by Congress for 
the purpose. The one of over a million, though couched in general 
terms, is based upon an itemized statement furnished by the commis- 
sioners, under date of February 18, 1875, which contains no item for 
unfinished contracts. No part of this money could be taken for the 
purpose. Itis true,then, that there was not one dollar of money placed 
by Congress in the hands of the commissioners to be expended on this 
class of contracts. The usage of the District and of municipal ad- 
ministration forbade the general fund to be used for that purpose. 

The gentleman then is reduced to this dilemma: he asserts the 
power and the duty of the commissioners to complete the unfinished 
contracts, holds them to exercise the power and perform the duty, 
but denies them the right to pay in the only fund provided by Con- 
gress. He places Congress in the absurd position of ordering the 
commissioners to complete the contracts while it provides no mode of 
payment. It is clear from the refusal of Congress to permit any use 
of cash for this purpose, and from the absence of any limitation of 
the use of 3.65 bonds, that the latter were intended to be used in the 
payment of the uncertain amoant still to be expended to complete 
the unfinished improvements. 

lt is unfortunate for the argument of the gentleman that a dis- 
tinguished Senator of his own party, as well as Messrs. Bass, WILSON, 
and HUBBELL, of the joint investigating committee, interpreted this 
law precisely as did the commissioners, their counsel, the board of 
audit, and the sinking-fund commissioners. This fact was elicited 
by a direct interrogatory propounded to the commissioners by the 
gentleman himself. Their plain answer on this point is treated by 
him in his speech with a redundance of reprobation, as “ a vain and 
artful attempt” and “ a weak and groundless effort ;” but it will bo 
noticed that the gentleman did not dare to attempt to disprove ii. 
The Senator was in the other wing of the Capitol; why was he not 
called? Is it possible that his attention was not called to the con- 
curring statement on this point of the members of the board of audit 
and the commissioners. 

With due respect to the gentleman from Missouri, I think his views 
of the law are not more entitled to réspect than those of the excellent 
lawyers under whose advice the commissioners acted. 

I will here add the words of the commissioners, as expressed in their 
answer: 


Soon after the commissioners and the board of audit assumed their duties, the 
question arose as to the power of the board of audit to examine and allow claims 
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which might thereafter arise by the future performance of contracts made by 
the board of public works and not theretofore fully performed. This question 
was one for the decision of those officers. 

The cognate question also arose as to whether it was the duty of the commis- | 
sioners and of the engineer in their respective functions to stop work in progress 
under contracts of the late board of public works which had not been fully per 
formed and to prevent the resumption of such work, or whether it was their duty 
to proceed with work under such contracts. Practically this invelved the qnes- 
tion as to whether streets and sewers should be left in their then unfinished and 
dangerous condition over large areas of the city, liable to waste and destruction, 
putting life and property in jeopardy, and involving the District in danger of 
vast liability at the suit of parties likely to sustain injuries. Before the commis- 
sioners had decided this question as to their powers and duties, and before the board 
of audit had decided the similar question respecting their own jurisdiction, the 
commissioners, in addition to their own counsel, sought the benetit of the views of 
a distinguished lawyer, who was then, and still continues to be, a leading member 
of one branch of the national Legislature, and who had been a member of the joint 
committee of 1874 which had framed the act of June 20, 1874. The members of the 
board of audit were present at the consultation, and so also was the counsel for 
the commissiovers. It resulted from this conference that the boardof audit came 
to the conclusion that they possessed authority to examine and allow claims aris- 
ing out of future performance of the class of contracts above mentioned ; and con- 
formably to this decision, and as a logical sequence therefrom, as well as from other | 
provisions of the law, the commissioners of the District came to the conclusion | 
that they possessed the power to permit the continued performance of such con- | 
tracts, subject to examination of claims thereunder by the board of audit, and to 
the payment of the contractors, not in money, (as provided by the literal terms of 
the contract and as expected by the contractors.) but in certificates of the board 
of audit, (to be issued by that board after due audit of the accounts,) convertible 
into 3.65 bonds. 

This decision of the board of audit necessarily recognized not only the power of 
the commissioners, but as well their duty to execute the several classes of contracts 
specified in the second section of the act of June 20, 1874. How they should be 





or with modifications, (called “‘ extensions,"’) depended, within the limitations of the 
law, upon the consideration how the public interest would be the better pro- 
moted, which was of necessity, in large measure, if not wholly, an engineering 
problem, to be solved by the engineer of the District, on whom the technical duty 
devolved by law, of executing the work under the contracts of the board of pub 
lic works. In practice this was done. The engineer determined the manner 
of doing the work and where to be done, which determination he communicated to 
the commissioners in the form of a recommendation, whichthey approved. There- 
after the engineer supervised and directed the execution of the work. 

The decisions with reference to their respective functions thus made by the board 
of andit and the commissioners are believed to be not only warranted but demanded 


by the provisions of the act of June 20, 1874. 
. . * * 


executed, whether in literal compliance with their expressed terms and conditions, 


. * . 

The action of Congress which implicgly ratified the allowance by. the board of 
audit of claims which arose under unfinished contracts of the board of public 
works by performance of them after the passage of the act of June 20, 1874, also 
approved the course of the commissioners in proceeding with the performance of 
such contracts. With reference to such contracts the commissioners of the Dis- 
trict were by section 2 of the act of June 20, 1874, vested with the former power 
and authority of the board of public works, except so far as limited by the said act 
of June 20, 1874. Thus-within the limitations prescribed by that enactment the 
commissioners succeeded the board of public works as a party to the unfinished 
contracts entered into by the latter board. Except so far as restricted by law in 
their power to make contracts and incur obligations the commissioners might as a 
contracting party and with the concurrence of the other party modify an unfin- 
ished contract with the board of public works. The limitation of law upon the 
power of the commissioners as to contracts and obligations is (see section 2 of the 
act of June 20) against the making of contracts or the increasing of obligations, 

other than such contracts and obligations as may be necessary to the faithful ad- 
ministration of the valid laws enacted for the government of said District ; to the 
execution of existing legal obligations and contracts, and to the protection or pres- 
ervation of improvements existing or commenced and not completed at the time of 
the passage of this act.” 

Of unperformed and outstanding contracts made by the board of public works, 
(and to which the commissioners became by law a substituted party,) modifications 
necessary to faithful administration of the valid laws enacted for the government 
of said District, to the execution of existing legal obligations and contracts, and to 
the protection or preservation of improvements existing or commenced and not 
completed at the time of the passage of the act of June 20, 1874, might lawfully be 
made by the commissioners. 

In the event of a modification within these-limitations, a claim arising under the 
contract as modified was recognized by the board of audit as coming within their 
jurisdiction. It was aclaim created necessarily and created after the passage of 
the act of June 20, 1874, and arising out of a contract of the board of public works, 
and therefore it belonged to the fourth class of claims mentioned in section 6 of 
the act of June 20, 1874, which class is as follows: “Claims existing or hereafter 
ereated for which no evidence of indebtedness has been issued arising out of con- 
tracts, written or oral, made by the board of public works.” Unless audited by 
the board of audit, such a claim would, upon a different construction of tho act, 
have required to be separated into two branches: one branch pertaining to the 
strict and original letter of the contract and coming within the jurisdiction of the 
hoard of audit, and the other branch coming within the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
an municipal accounting officers of the District; and different modes of payment, 
by bonds in the one instance and cash in the other, would have been compelled, in 
respect of these two branches. To have carried out such a construction of the law 
would have been utterly impracticable in many if not all cases, and even where 
practicable would have led to confusion. Besides, the spirit as well asthe letter of 
the act of June 20, 1874 requires that claims arising out of contracts with the board 
of public works should be submitted to the examination not of the subordinates of 
the commissioners of the District, filling the position of accounting officers of the 

District, but of a board of audit, composed of the Comptrollers of the United 
States Treasury and the highest accounting officers of the United States Govern 
ment—presumably selected to compose the board of audit on account of their per 


sonal qualifications as well as their official positions, and on account of their inde- | 


pendence as respects the executive authority of the District ; and these officers 
were invested with authority to employ experts and assistants for such compensa- 
tion as they might deem proper. 

In the making of modifications or extensions of contracts of the board of public 
works it is but reasonable to presume that the law committed to the executive au 
thorities a reasonable and fair discretion in relation thereto. And in the manage- 
ment of the “ work of repair and improvement of all streets, avenues, alleys, sew- 
ers, roads, and bridges” the commissioners were by law invested only with au 
thority of “ general supervision and direction,” while the engineer had that direct 
charge and control of the work for which, both in determining what work should 


be done and in carrying it on, the exercise of professional qualifications is required. | 


And in this connection the undersigned say, in answer to each and every inter- 
regatory relating to improvements and work made or done under their administra- 
tion, payable in 3.65 bonds, whether made or done pursuant to the exact terms and 
conditions contained in contracts of fhe board of public works, or ander such ex 
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tensions or modifications as were recommended by the engineer, and which they 
approved, that they exercised the powers only which they understood were con 


ferred upon them by the act of June 20, 1874, and that they never made nor modi- 
fied any contract which was not regarded by them as falling within one of the three 
classes of contracts they were authorized to make, namely, in administration of 
the valid laws enacted for the government of said District in execution of existing 
legal obligations and contracts or necessary to the protection or preservation of 
improvements existing, or commenced and not completed, at the time of the pas- 
sage of said act; and they disclaim ever having exercised any power or performed 
any act relating to or in any way connected with the execution of contracts speci- 
tied in the second section of said act or otherwise, or relating to any matter or 
thing since their entrance upon their offices as commissioners of the District, which 
they did not consider it was their legal duty to exercise or to do and as to which 
they say they always consulted one or both of the attorneys of the District when- 
ever, upon the question presented for their decision, doubt occurred to them as to 
how such questions should be legally decided, and, in every case of the submission 
of such questions to the said attorneys or either of them, they decided as advised 
by their said counsel. . 

I will now attempt somewhat to follow the chairman of the com- 
mittee in his speech and to answer the same, and I desire to say that 
my statements will not be based upon rumor, but upon the facts as 
they appear in the testimony. The gentleman from Missouri has 
taken two cases of contracts, Nos. 582 and 916, upon which he has 
dwelt at length in attempting to show that the commissioners of the 
District have committed a great wrong or exceeded their authority. 
Now, I wish to state the fact in regard to these two contracts: 

Contract No. 582, dated October 23, 1872, with James W. Walsh, 
provides for grading Eleventh street east between Pennsylvania av- 
enue and H street north, was recognized by the commissioners Novem- 
her 25, 1874, under the advice of the assistant attorney, as an existing 
legal obligation, and extension drawn December 7, 1874, recognizing 
Walsh’s assignment of the contract to William Hussey, who had been 
found at work upon the street on July 7, 1874. 

For work done upon the original contract under the commissioners 
the cost has been $27,398.10. 

Under this contract less work was permitted than had been con- 
templated by the board of public works, the grades being changed 
so as to diminish the amornt of excavation over a large area east of 
the Capitol. In conformity with the opinion of the attorney for the 
District that contractors under such circumstances were entitled to 
an equivalent amount of additional work, the extension of April 2, 
1875, was drawn. Under this extension the cost (considerably less 
than an equivalent for the work withdrawn) has been $5,738.66. In 
the grading of the street the curb, foot-walks, and covering of the 
carriage-way were removed and the street left without pavements of 
any kind. The extensions of July 9, July 28, and October 25, 1875, 
were for the purpose of replacing this material and completing the 
improvement of the street. The cost under these extensions (much 
less than would have been the cost of completing the improvement 
upon the entire line of the contract) has been $45,823.50. As extra 
work the contractor was directed to lay the foot-pavements upon 
New Jersey avenue, between M and O streets northwest, the grad- 
ing, curbing, and wood pavement on the carriage-way having been 
completed under the board of public works. It would have been 
liable to injury in the unfinished state of the improvement. Cost, 
$4,952.76. 

The extension of September 3, 1875, provides for the improvement 
of Fourth street between M and O streets northwest, and N street be- 
between Fifthstreet and New Jersey avenue northwest. The work was 
important and necessary to complete the connection with surround- 
ing improvements, from which these localities were cut off by the 
change of grade, the streets and avenues being cut down around them; 
cost, $29,008.81. 

The total expenditure upon this contract and all of its extensions 
under the commissioners has been $112,901.66. The cost of complet- 
ing the original contract, with the additional amount of grading 
contemplated under it and the cempleting of the improvement of 
the street within the limits of the contract, in accordance with the 
general plan ofg@he board of public works, would have been $111,- 
562.44; besides which an increased cost of $183,812 would have been 
incurred in the grading of parallel and intersecting streets, which 
were also under contract, in order to make them conform to the 
deeper cut which had been contemplated. 

Contraet No. 916, dated September 26, 1873, with John O. Evans, 
provides for laying Scharf concrete on the carriage-way of B street 
north, between First and Second streets east ; was reported incomplete 
in the annual report of November 20, 1574. The work at that time 
authorized was completed, but the contract was not terminated. No 
final settlement had been made with the contractor. 

| The subsequent extensions of the commissioners increased the 
amount of work. 
| This contractor, and after him his assignee, in whose name the vari- 
ous extensions are drawn, controlled the Scharf patent concrete pave- 
| ment, one of the two concrete pavements selected for use in the Dis 
| trict to the exclusion of all others which had been tried by the board 
| 
| 
| 


of public works, after a long and careful investigation of their rela- 
tive merits. The extension of May 10, July 5, August 5, Angust 6, 
and October 22, 1875, provide for the paving of the carriage-way with 
Scharf patent concrete of Fifteenth street, between Rhode Island ave- 
nue and § street northwest, and other streets, upon all of which the 
| improvements had been previously completed in other respects under 
other contracts. 
It may be stated, generally, that the completion of the improve- 
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ment of these streets, in other respects, necessitated the paving of 
the carriage-way for the protection and preservation of the improve- 
ments made, and that considerations of sound economy dictated the 
use of a pavement suited to the locality, rather than a temporary 
make-shift, of which the cost must be wasted. 

On Fifteenth street, west, contract No. 806, of the late board of 
public works, with J. E. Gregg, dated August 5, 1873, provided for a 
wood pavement, as also upon other streets, but the contractor was 
not allowed to proceed with the work, concrete being substituted. 
This contract (No. 806) provided for an expenditure of $115,096.03 for 
wood pavements, no partof which has been permitted. On Fifteenth 
street the cost of the concrete pavement a been $26,977.28, and 
upon all the other streets covered by the extensions of the commis- 
sioners, $36,682.48, So that a total expenditure is here represented of 
$113,660.16, as against a saving, by the suppression of wood pave- 
ment, of $118,096.03. 

So it will be seen that the course adopted by the commissioners in 
regard to these two contracts has absolutely saved many thousand 
dollars to the District, and that the work as done under them by the 
commissioners will prove far more beneficial than would the work if 
done in exact conformity to the terms of the contract; and in this con- 
nection I will say there were many contracts in existence when the 
commissioners took charge of the government which provided for the 
laying of wood pavements. Hundreds of thousands of dollars must 
be expended in this work if the contracts were carried out to the let- 
ter. The contracts were binding and the contractors were demand- 
ing the right to proceed under them. It was necessary to pave the 
streets with something. That wood was expensive, unsuitable, and 
of short life, everybody agreed. It wasin fact a mere waste of money 
to use wood, Experience in this city had fully established this fact, 
and the commissioners so modified contracts that the best approved 
concrete pavements should be substituted for wood. Now the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BUCKNER] says this should not have been 
done, as there was no authority in the law for such a change. I take 
it that all will agree that in this matter the commissioners acted dis- 
creetly and for the best interests of the District. The cost of carry- 
ing out these contracts as modified was less than it would have been 
had they been executed as originally drawn or as they existed when 
the commissioners came into power. The result is that we have good 
concrete pavements where we should have had decaying wood, and 
this with a saving of expense to the Government. And now, I ask, 
are the commissioners to have no credit for this? If they had ad- 
hered to the letter of the contract and laid wood where they could at 
less or the same cost even provided concrete, they would have not 
only been condemned by the gentleman from Missouri but by every 
gentleman in the House. 

It is true that in modifying some of the contracts, which the com- 
missioners recognized as existing legal obligations, the amount and 
cost of the work was increased, but in others the amount and cost 
was diminished; and the proof shows that on the whole the cost to the 
Government will be less, as the contracts were executed under modifi- 
cations and extensions, than it would be if the contracts had been per- 
formed in accordauce with their original terms and the general plan 
for improvements and within the limits covered by them. I will sub- 
mit a table of cost and estimates that is official and fully establishes 
my statement. The table, with explanations, may be found in the tes- 
timony taken by the committee, pages 142 to 143; but to save trouble 
to members I will have it printed at this point in my remarks. 


Recapitulation of tables 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6. 
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Recapitulation of tables 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6.—Continned. 


WORK COMPLETED, NOT AUDITED. 
(Estimated in 3.65 bonds at par, as heretofore payable.) 


Done under the commissioners. 


oral 


| Under extensions 
of the commis- 
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of the | 
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ervation anc 
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Grand aggregate, (andited and not audited.) 


Under contracts and extensi 


Number of table. 
Additional work of i 


Aggregate. 


| Done under the board of public works. 


| Work u 
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$47, 937 13 $17, 475 111366, 406 36) $131, 818 60, $132, 413 a1 $8, 113, 590 
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3, 624,595 09 | $4,648, 407 41 

74,941 98 | 460, 121 49 
1, 430, 923 74 
2,548, 291 90 


2 Actual cost of the work from June 20, 18 





7, 678,752 71 | 5,108,523 90| 5, 967, 409 G1 


Deduct cost of repairs under ninth section of con- 
tract 

Deduct cost of work upon main sewers, necessary 
for their protection and preservation, and that 
of adjacent improvements 

Deduct material on hand as asset 


Total deduction 


809, 860 09 


316, 806 06 





1, 230, 928 30 
4, 736, 421 31 
5, 108, 528 90 


Expended upon the work of improvements 
Estimated cost, &c 


Difference in favor of commissioners’ work 


* Included in above. 

t Miscellaneous work. Cash cost, with 20 per cent. profit expressed in 3.65 bdnds 
at seventy cents, as per terms of contract for these items, : 

t This is the value of material on hand, added to make up the total of expendi- 
tures and habilities. All of this, however, will be issued for the continuance of 
the work, and the whole amount is hereinafter deducted as an asset. : 

§ This is subject to deduction on account of inferior material or workmanship, 
upon final examination of the work. 
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Nore 1. Contracts and extensions of board of public works recognized as being 
existing legal obligations on June 20, 1874, and extensions of the same by the com- 
missioners where the original contracts are those which have appeared in the printed 
reports of the late board of public works. 

Sora 2. Contracts and extensions of board of public works recognized as being 
existing legal obligations on June 20, 1874, and extensions of the same by the com- 
missioners where the original contracts are those which have not appeared in the 
printed reports of the board of public works. 

Nore 3. Contracts and extensions of board of public works, on which measure- 
ments have been made under the direction of the engineer of the District of Co- 
jumbia, and at the request of the board of audit, the work having been completed 
under the board of public works. 

Nork 4. Expenditures for repairs of contract work under section 9 of the original 
contracts where the cost is to be collected by suit from the contractor or his sureties. 

Nore 6. Statement of material on hand July 8, 1874, received and issued smee 
that time, and now remaining on hand. 

REMARKS. 

The comparison which is made between the Sontings of the last two columns of 
the “Summary” will be better understood with the following explanation: In the 
work done by the commissioners up to this date, the original plans of the board of 
public works have, in some instances, been modified so as to substitute a better 
class of work, thereby increasing the cost; as in the case of the sea-walls of the 
James Creek Canal, the pavement of the carriage-way of Maryland avenue south- 
west, and the foot-walks of the same avenue northeast, while the parking has gen- 
erally been dispensed with and the grading materially reduced. No account is 
taken of the incidental saving to public and private property in the futare im- 
provement of intersecting and adjacent streets in consequence of the reduced 
amount of grading, although this is considerable. On the other hand, in the com- 

mutation of the estimates for the ypanesen of the beard work (column next the 
fast) the general plans of the board of public works have in some cases been taken 
as a guide where the contract seemed inconsistent with them; as in the case of 
Maryland avenue northeast, where gravel foot-walks were provided because the 
board of public works were unable to purchase bricks for their paper; and upon 
the same avenue southwest, where a blue-rock pavement was provided for the 
carriage-way, although this class of pavement has been condemned and replaced 
by other pavements on less important streets, and that of Belgian blocks for the 
avenue was in harmony with the general plan of improvement. In such cases, of 
which there are very few, the increased expenditure under the commissioners is 
offset in the column of estimates being included in it. But where the modification 
was not in accordance with the plans of the board of public works, as in the case 
of the change in the character of the sea-walls of the James Creek Canal, the in- 
creased cost is not included in that estimate. To these estimates, as made at board 
rates for each class of work, according to its measurement, is added here the usual 
percentage for engineering work of this description. 

Work remaining incomplete under contracts canceled in pursuance of the joint 
resolution of Congress approved March 14, 1876, and the circular-letters of the com- 
missioners of September 30, 1875, and February 5, 1876, is as follows: 

First. Work under contracts not otherwise forfeitable than in pursuance of the 
joint resolution of Congress ——— March 14, 1876, and the previous circular- 
etters of the commissioners of September 30, 1875, and February 5, 1876, (with 10 
per cent. for contingencies,) = $242,949.29. 

Second. Work under contracts of doubtful obligation in other respects, the com- 
missioners having terminated the work under the terms of the contracts, under the 
advice of counsel, (with 10 per cent. for contingencies,) — $210,244.52. 

See explanation of tables in text of engineer's report accompanying this. 

The report of the majority of the committee, submitted by myself, 
shows a large reduction in the bonded debt since the District com- 
missioners have been in power to the amount of a million and a half 
and more, the greater proportion of which has been paid from the rev- 
enues of the District and not out of congressional appropriations. It 
also shows that the number of employés has been reduced from three 
hundred and seventy-one to one hundred and thirty-three, and that 
the reduction in expenditure on account of salaries has been over 
$288,000 annually. The report also shows, and such is the proof, that 
the financial affairs of the District generally have been managed with 
great care and to the manifest interest of the District and the Gov- 
ernment, for all which neither the minority report submitted by Judge 
BUCKNER nor his speech utters a single word of commendation. 

I desire now to call the attention of the House to the facts as de- 
veloped by the testimony and upon which the report submitted by 
myself is based, and shall show in the same connection that there is 


























































no foundation either in fact or theory for such a report as has been | 


submitted by Judge BUCKNER, and hence no foundation whatever or 
cause even for the delivery of such a speech as his upon this subject. 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BUCKNER] attempts to show, not 
only by his report and speech but by the conclusions of the joint com- 
mittee of 1874, that the 3.65 bonded indebtedness of this District should 
not at this time exceed the sum of about $10,000,000, and he main- 
tains, consequently, that the commissioners have contracted a debt 
without authority of law and wrongfully to the amount of four mill- 
ion dollars and over for which 3.65 bonds have been issued. He 
takes as the basis of his calculation the sum of $10,006,514.66, which, 
as he says, is made up of the following items: 


Statement of certificates issued and unadjusted claims. 


| Actual issue and estimate, 
} December 1, 1874. 

















“ b seenararecampapns snare 
A Certificates | 
2 | issued and na 
S| unadjust- Total. 
0 | ed claims. 
1 | Sewer certificates | $898, 942 29 | 
| Sewer certificates outstanding and unadjusted...) 204, 600 00 | 
— $1, 103, 542 29 
2 | Auditor's certificates, board of public works ....| 4, 170, 030 63 | 
Auditor's certificates, board of public works, | 314,113 89 | 
outstanding and unadjusted. | | 
Lrnnn———| 4 484, 144 52 
3 | Auditor’s and comptroller’s certificates of Dis- | 
trict of Columbia ........... snittenne tenes Ls aebatary bemcemens 1, 897 06 | 
4 contract work, certified ...... 1, 088, 757 84 | 
Contract work, unadjusted and outstanding 1, 458, 358 99 | 


i al | 9,547, 116 83 
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Statement of certificates issued, §c.—Continued. 


} 
| 





Actual issue and estimate, 
December 1, 1874. 
Certificates | 
issued and | 
unadjust- Total. 
ed claims | 








on | Class No. 


| General claims against the District, certified... .| 82, 47 43 | 
| General claims against the District, outstanding | 297, 797 09 | 


and unadjuste 








SENG ia doing chlacanin dacees oon 380, 344 52 
6 | Old material, property, not issued. .............. | Estimate ...| 463, 094 85 
7 | Damages to real property, certified ..............| 84, 689 57 | 
Damages to real property, outstanding and unad- | | 
justed ..... SegenSucseewecesses qadauprasheashcas 383, 996 50 





se 468, 686 07 


8 | Sewer taxes refunded, certified ...... vitacutranl 531, 862 36 
Sewer taxes, outstanding and unadjusted. ...._. 25, 826 16 





— 557, 688 52 





Total .-| 10, 006,514 66 


Now, the gentleman admits that the 3.65 debt should be the above 
amount, but in order to obtain this amount he is compelled to allow 
as correct the sum of $2,547,116.83 which was expended entirely for 
work on contracts, and extensions of the same, of the old beard of pub- 
lic works. The joint select committee reported, June 16, 1874, that 
$1,325,000 would complete all these contracts, while December 7, the 
same year, the commissioners had expended and found due on these 
contracts the sum of $2,547,116.83. This, Mr. BUCKNER says, is right. 
Now, this isthe point. He claims the wheels of government should 
have stopped with the making of the report of December 7, 1874. 
This was impossible. Congress did not provide as was expected a 
new government, and on the 4th of March adjourned leaving the com- 
missioners still in power with no change of law regarding their duties. 
On December 7, 1274, the date of their report, they had recognized 
ninety-nine contracts of the late board of public works as existing 
legal obligations on the 20th of June, 1874. At the date of the report 
work was progressing on some or all of them. Could it be stopped ? 
Certainly not. Congress was the only power that could interfere. It 
was in session and took no action. Not only this, during the same 
session Congress passed a joint resolution continuing the board of 
audit until otherwise provided by law, and on the 15th of February, 
1875, and during the same session, the board of audit reported that 
there had been presented for work done on these contracts since the 
date of their last report, December 7, 1974, claims to the amount of 
$706,776.54. This report also said: “ This class includes the continu- 
ation by the commissioners of work under old contracts” which had 
not been fully completed prior to the change of the District govern- 
ment, and it also stated that additions would be made to class 4 by the 
continuation of work under old contracts. 

Thus it will be seen that as late as February 15, 1875, and twenty 
days before Congress adjourned, Congress had full and official notice 
that work was still progressing on these contracts, and that the in- 
debtedness under class 4 was being continually and daily increased ; 
but it took no action, and it must be assumed fairly that Congress 
approved or acquiesced in the management of the commissioners 
and board of audit regarding District affairs. It certainly took no 
steps to prevent the further prosecution of the work. I desire further 
| to state in this connection that the engineer reported on the 7th of 
December, 1874, that the cost to complete contracts resumed at that 
date payable in 3.65 bonds would be $1,721,270.11. Now, taking 
Judge BUCKNER’s basis of $10,006,514.66 as the 3.65 debt December7, 
1874, he certainly must admit that that amount should be increased 
by the sum of $1,721,270.11, as those contracts were completed and 
that sum was expended, and he doves not question the validity of 
these contracts or the right of the commissioners to complete them 
and to pay in 3.65 certificates or bonds. 

My friend has heretofore claimed that the $1,721,270.11 reported as 
the cost to finish contracts was a part of or was included in the 
$10,006,514.66. To put this question forever at rest, I will submit at 





this point a communication from the board of audit: 
To the commissioners of the District of Columbia: 

The statement in the report of the board of audit of December 7, 1874, (Executive 
Document, part 6, Forty-third Congress, second session, page 265,) is confined ex 
clusively to claims of class 4. 

The aggregate of claims as there given is $2,896,537.78. This was the actual 
amount of the claims of this class which had been presented and filed at the date 
to which that report was made up and is given in the report as ‘claims presented.” 
Of this amount the board of andit had at that date issued certificates to the amehnt 
of $1,088,757.84, and there had been withdrawn and disallowed $349,421.05; total 
acted upon, $1,438,178.89; leaving the balance unadjusted $1,459,352.89, of which sum 
$56,166.24 was for percentages retained on accounts for contract work which had 
been allowed and certified. 

It further appears from the report that this balance unadjusted did not include a 
large number of measurements for work then done which had been made by the engin 
eer and returned tothe board of andit too late to be adjusted and included in the report 

If it is possible that there can be any question it may be stated distinctly that 
| neither the $1,088,757.24 of certificates issued nor the $1,458,353.89 of unadjusted claims 
included the sum of $1,721,270.11, or any part thereof, which is found reported as the 
engineer’ sestimate at that time of the cost of completing resumed contracts; neither 
of course, could it have included any claim which had not then actually accrued or 





| for work thereafter to be done. 
| The recapitulation on page 268 goes no farther. 

The amount of certificates issued of all claases....................-- $6, 858 7 18 
| Claims outstanding and onadjasted ...............- is aasthenieaentiel : 3, 147, 787 48 





ORE 1 wewds sdwechascetccces ts cwnceesce Kabddbdeatvcsdoqnortwes 10, 006, 504 66 
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The latter covers nothing except claims which had then been presented, filed, 
and registered, but it is accompanied by the statement that * by a continuance of 
work under contracts, No. 4 will be ultimately increased 

It should be remembered that, subsequent to this report, Congress extended the 
time for filing claims of all classes, and also provided for the presentation and audit 
of claims not within the original jurisdiction of the board of audit, and the amount 
of the claims was thereby largely increased, and this of course would make an es- 
timate of the actual ultimate indebtedness made prior to such action almost value- 


ess 


The report of the board of andit of December 7, 1874, states that claims had 
been audited for work done under the commissioners, and that such work was still 
in progress, and it very clearly appears that the estimate submitted of the ‘‘ascer- 
tained debt of the District" was not intended as more than an approximate state- 
ment, and that estimate, so far as it relates to class 4, does not include any indebt- 
edness except for work actually done or claimed to have been done prior to the date 
to which the report was made up. 

The commissioners did not advise the board of audit at any time, officially, as to 
the work they intended to do; and no report of the board of audit embraced in the 
figures given any estimate of work to be done by the commissioners. The figures 
used by the beard of audit included only the work that had been done, with the state- 
ment that by a continuance of work class 4 would be increased, 


R. W. TAYLER, 
J. M. BRODHEAD. 

JUNE 12, 1876, 

Now, sir, taking Judge BucKNERr’s figuresas a basis, namely, $10,006,- 
514.66, and adding $1,721,270.11 which was expended to complete the 
ninety-nine contracts in progress December 7, 1874, and we have 
$11,727,784.77. Now, it will be observed that at this time only ninety- 
nine contracts had been recognized by the commissioners as legal ex- 
isting obligations upon which work had been resumed. Since that 
date there have been sixty-four additional contracts of the board of 
public works recognized, upon which large amounts of work have 
been done. Now, these sixty-four contracts were of the same char- 
acter and of the same legal force as the ninety-nine contracts, and 
if it was proper under the law to recognize and resume work under 
the ninety-nine contracts, and this Judge BUCKNER admits, it cer- 
tainly was competent for the commissioners to recognize and resume 
work upon the sixty-four additional contracts. 

In the report of the commissioners for 1875, submitted December 1 
of that year, the engineer reports that sixty-four additional con- 
tracts of the board of public works have been recognized as existing 
legal obligations, which, with the amounts to cover work considered 
necessary, Will farther increasg the cost by $2,146,500.86. He also 
states that the repair of contract work since the last report has cost 
$666,123.12; so that in fact the 3.65 debt on the lst of December, 
1275, would be made up as follows: 
Amount December 5, 1874, as per report $10, 006, 514 66 
Estimated cost of completing ninety-nine contracts resumed at that 


date cident 1, 721, 270 11 
Repairs of contract work sines that date 666, 123, 13 
Cost of sixty-four additional contracts resumed since that date... 2, 146, 5e0 86 


Total ; 14, 540, 488 76 


This $14,540,488.76 does not represent the fall amount payable in 
3.65 bonds, as the board of andit has aud'ted and allowed claims un- 
der their jurisdiction having no reference to contracts of the board of 
public works recognized by the commissioners. I am quite certain, 
yes, | have no doubt of it, Mr. Speaker, that I have established the 
fact by the proof and the record that the calculations, figures, and 
theory of my friend from Missouri in regard to the 3.65 indebtedness 
are entirely incorrect and worthless. Butto go back: The gentleman 
from Missouri has said much in regard to the action and findings of 
the joint select committee, and has based his caleulations mainly upon 
the conclusions arrived at in the report of that committee. Now, sir, 
if it beeomes clear that that committee was led into error or was not 
in possession of all and the necessary facts which would lead them to 
correct conclusions as to the probable debt of the District, it certainly 
was not the fault of the commissioners or the board of audit. That 
committee relied largely for its information upon the answer of Gov- 
ernor Shepherd which was dated February 28, 1874, 

On page 14 of the report of that committee, under date June 16, 
1574, is au estimate of the amount of indebtedness that would prob- 
ably be funded in the 3.65 per cent. bonds then proposed by the com- 
mitice as a measure of settlement. 

This estimated amount is $8,305,886.59, and includes under the sec- 
ond item an estimate of “amount due or to become due on incomplete 
contracts,” amounting to $1,325,000. 

Observe, this amount included work already done or to be done to 
complete contracts. Now in fact the board of audit has audited an 
amount of $1,717,000—I use round numbers—and the commissioners 
haye paid in cash to laborers of contractors $75,000; making in all an 
amdunt of $1,792,000 paid for work actually done prior to June 20, 
1874, and for which payment was actually due at the very moment 
the joint select committee made its report and presented its estimate 
of $1,325,000 as the amount required to pay for work done or to be 
done on incomplete contracts. This amount of $1,792,000 does not 
embrace one dollar expended under the commissioners. 

Where did the committee obtain this sum. of $1,325,000 as the 
amount due or to become due on incomplete contracts? 

On page 465 of Governor Shepherd’s answer under date of Febru- 
ary 28, L874, will be found an “estimate of cost to complete contracts 
on which work has been begun or is in progress,” the amount there 
given being $1,325,911.62. The contracts embraced in this estimate 
are enumerated and are forty in number! They are embraced between 
numbers 702 and 1032 of the series of contracts of the board of pub- 
lic works. Subsequent to the date of this estimate, namely, February 


28, 1874, and before June 20, 1874, the date of abolition of the board 
sixty-seven contracts were signed, being numbers inclusive 1033 to 1099! 

No estimate appears anywhere for the cost of work to be dene under 
those sixty-seven contracts. 

Moreover, beginning with page 340 of this same answer of Governor 
Shepherd, is a schedule of contracts of the board of public works, 
from No. 1 to 1032 inclusive, detailing or professing to detail the con- 
dition of work on each and every one of those ten hundred and thir- 
ty-two contracts, whether complete or incomplete, suspended or aban- 
doned. 

As a matter of fact, when the commissioners took charge of the 
District affairs July 8, 1874, work was found to be actually in progress 
upon many of these contracts enumerated in the schedule as complete, 
suspended, or abandoned. 

In the estimate of Governor Shepherd nothing is included for work 
to be done on any but the forty contracts enumerated by him, and it 
is evident that the committee was led to suppose those forty contracts 
were all the existing, valid, incomplete contracts, and all on which 
work would at any time be done. 

On page four of the report of the joint select committee reference 
is made to this estimate of Governor Shepherd, in which it is stated, 
“He also submitted a list of contracts not yet completed, with the 
estimated cost of the completion of the work under them, amounting 
in all to $1,325,911.62.” It would seem, therefore, that the committee on 
June 16, 1874, the date of itsreport, considered the contracts included 
in that estimate to be all the contracts on which work was then being 
done or would thereafter be done, and that the amount of $1,325,000 
would embrace all due or to become due on incomplete contracts 
from and after the date of the governor's answer, namely, February 
28, 1874. 

It is clear, too, that the committee, in its estimate (on page 14 of 
its report) of the amount of indebtedness that might be funded in the 
3.65 per cent. bonds, quoted from the answer of the governor, which 
applied only to the forty contracts. There is no intention to attack or 
to unfavorably criticise the estimates of the committee, but to show 
that the committee was not advised as to the facts in the case. It 
does not appear to have been aware of the existence of the sirty-seven 
contracts made subsequent to the date of Governor Shepherd’s answer, 
and the committee could not well be aware of the progress of work 
on other contracts reported in the answeras complete, abandoned, or 
suspended, nor on any other existing contracts, unless the fact was 
brought to its attention. My object is to show that the estimated 
amount of indebtedness was wholly unreliable. As an evidence, there 
has been actually paid, as an amount already due on incomplete con- 
tracts on the 20th of June, 1874, the sum of $1,792,000, or about half 
a million of dollars in excess of the estimate of what was due and to 
become due. In round numbers, about $10,000,000 has been audited by 
the board of audit as the indebtedness of the District on June 2, 
1874, and fundable into 3.65 per cent. bonds under the act of that 
date, which amount of $10,000,000 includes nothing for work done 
under the commissioners. As a matter of fact, the commissioners 
have recognized one hundred and forty-six contracts instead of forty 
as valid existing contracts on June 20, 1874, and they have done 
work under the ninth article of seventeen contracts to a large 
amount, for the recovery of which amount suits are instituted or be- 
ing instituted against the contractors and their bondsmen. 

At this point I will publish a statement or table showing just what 
the debt was June 20, 1874, and the error fallen into by the joint 
committee in its estimate : 

. Auditors’ certificates, amount certified 94 
2. Contracts due prior to June 20, 1874 , 788, 258 54 
3. Damages ........-..- on 000sence coeeSncasnncccenscosscoanoeoesceces , 625 68 

. Sewer certificates 1, 035, 385 24 

. Sewer tax . 552, 744 60 


8, 504, 655 00 
EE ST, nck canon ch cesehebiavetsebencees coceceserhs 1, 897 06 
Amount certified, class 5 t 385, 869 25 
Amount certitied, class 6 ee 151, 551 69 
DOE SE newcecee sc cccece cones cccesecconcovensence epeeneue cenegn 1, 463 58 


Due June 20, 1874, as certified by board of audit 35, 436 58 
Not presented, class 1...... jabviewese shi aelian iedbovdens és 7, 350 00 
Not presented, class 2 , 160 15 
Not andited, class 2 9 2 
OG, 5 ono vqnnen see sececccusecconpeccececcneoeeseoces 00 
Outstanding, class 8 ; 48 
Not audited, class 4 43, 610 57 
Andited and certified or to be certified to commissioners, class 6. ... 199, 377 69 
Not certified and outstanding, class 6 116, 611 72 
Paid for labor by commissioners ‘ 74, 782 65 

9, 673, 170 53 

&, 305, R26 59 


Total indebtedness June 20, 1874 
Committee's estimate, including incomplete contracts 


Excess of actual indebtedness ..............--- kaneinbnihii 1, 372, 23 94 

The above is the statement I made to you in January last, corrected in accordance 
with the subsequent action of board of audit, and I believe it to be substantially 
correct. This dees not include the $470,000 sewer bonds redeemed by commissioners. 

SAM. M. WILCOX, ; 
Late Assistant Accountant Board of Audit. 

JuNE 6, 1876. 

Now, I desire in this connection to state further that the cost of the 
completion of the forty-seven contracts resumed after December 5, 
1874, and of all extensions or modifications of the one hundred and 
forty-six contracts on which work has been resumed at any time by 
the commissioners is only $1,933,338.39. This information has been 









































































furnished me by the commissioners of the District, and I have no doubt 
of its reliability. 

I will now, Mr. Speaker, discuss a little further the question of ex- 
tensions and modifications of contracts which seems so much to annoy 
my friend from Missouri. I have heretofore shown, I think, that the 
commissioners had power under the law to make modifications and 
extensions of contracts. Now, as to the expediency of making them 
there can be no doubt from these considerations: 

First. It saved money to the District ; and, 

Second. It is shown by the facts that the work done under these 
modifications and extensions would prove to be of far greater value 
to the District than the work contemplated by the original contracts. 
The modifications consisted largely and almost entirely in transferring 
work from one street to another street or locality, or in the change of 
grade, or in the amount and kind of work to be performed. The com- 
missioners of the District when considering a contract, if they became 
satisfied that the work if done would be of little or no real value to 
the District on account of location or for other good cause -and the 
contractor demanded the right to proceed under his contract, invari- 
ably secured such a modification as would transfer the work to a lo- 
cality where the same was actually needed and would result in im- 
mediate and permanent benefit to the District. 

In this course I think the commissioners are to be commended, as 
when they came into power they found the streets and avenues in a 
very deplorable condition; streets graded, with no pavements ; side- 
walks, curb-stones torn up or partially laid, and this in many instances 
in the most populous portions of the city and where there were no 
contracts for completion. And in order to put these streets, avenues, 
and sidewalks in a proper condition for use, I maintain it was their 
duty to make such modifications and extensions as would transfer 
work to these localities where it was so much needed. 

Upon this question the commissioners in their answer to interro- 
gatories of the committee use the following language, and in it is a 
full answer also to the charge made by Judge BUCKNER, that certain 
work might have been done for less price than was paid for it. 


Upon the recommendation of the engineer, who has under the law control and 
charge of the work of repair and improvements, we have modified many of the 
contracts as the public interest and necessities of administration required. These 
modifications consisted sometimes in the substitution of one kind of work for an- 
other ; of work in one locality for that contracted for in another ; of a dimination of 
work under contracts when such diminution was practicable, and the work could 
be dispensed with; of additional work considered necessary and important, and in 
other matters of detail. All these will fully appear in each case ia tables 1 
and 2 accompanying the engineer's report. The cost of these modifications is 
stated in detail in these tables. For some years past these modifications have 
been known in this District under the technical name of “ extensions,” which term 
has been accepted by contractors and others, and is in common use. It does not 
necessarily imply an increase of work, but designates all moditications of contract, 
whether by enlargement or diminution of the work in the original letter of the con- 
tract, or change of kind or locality. The extension has been given to the original 
contractor, except when it has been given to some third party by virtue of section 
5 of the contracts used by the board of public works, when it considered the con- 
tractor as delaying unnecessarily the work or willfully violating his contract, to 
employ other parties to finish it at the expense of the contractor, or by virtue of 
section 9 of said contracts, which obliged the contractor to keep his work in repair 
for a limited period, generally three years, and empowered the board of public 
works apon the contractor's failure to so keep his work in repair after due notiti- 
cation of its defective condition to make the repairs at the expense of said con- 
tractor, and except, also, in the case of the approval by the commissioners of the 
assignment to other parties of his right by the contractor. 

We know of but one case in which parties other than the contractor have offered 
to perform a@ contract at a less price than the sum named init. The offer was in- 
formal in every respect. The circumstances attending it have been fully explained 
in the evidence taken before your committee ; it related to a contract for Eleventh 
street east, which had been made with James Walsh, who had assigned it to Will- 
iam Hussey. An oral offer was made to a former member of this commission to do 
the work at a less rate than the terms of the contract. The commissioners had no 
authority to repudiate the existing contract in favor of the applicant. A proposi- 
tion in writing was received for resurfacing concrete pavements at a lower rate 
than the price required by the terms of the contract already made for this work. 
Lut even if the commissiorers had not been called upon to repudiate an existing 
contract for the purpose of accepting the offer, the bad character of the former 
work of the party making the offer, and the fact that he did not control either one 
of the two — acceptable to the engineer for the concrete pavement, would have 
prevented itsacceptance. We have recenily heard that it isclaimed that one Lang- 
don made us an offer to do for nothing the repairs required on the work of Charles 
¥. Evans, or the Evans concrete company. No such offer was made to us; we un- 
derstand that a casual remark about an offer to repair was made by Mr. Langdon 
in a conversation with the engineer, and that he was invited by that officer to put 
his offer in writing; with this Mr. Langdon did not comply, but offered, as we are 
advised, soon after in writing, to the engineer to do the work for pay. He made, 
however, no allusion to any intention to repair the work of other contractors at his 
own expense. We are informed that at the time when it is claimed that the offer 
was made Mr. Langdon was suing Mr. Evans for an amount alleged to be due him 
on account of this work, and as the subsequent expenditures on account of the re- 
pairs on the Evans contract exceeded $200,000, we think it unnecessary to make 
further comment on the pretended offer. 


The gentleman from Missouri has commented upon the acts of the 
commissioners in the parchase of sewer-pipe. Upon this subject they 
say in their answer that— 


_Two contracts were made after due advertisement fora limited quantity of sewer- 
pipe. The pay was to be in cash. These contracts are Nos. 13 and 15, new series, 
and are mentioned in table No. 5of the engineer's report. They were subsequently 
canceled by mutual consent, and the pending orders under them annulled. ut was 
not intended at the time these contracts were made to use the pipes in connection 
with contracts of the board of public works, as the contractors were under obliga- 
tion to furnish their own material, but experience demonstrated that in order to 
secure good material, particularly that which was to be placed under ground, 
chiefly sewer-pipe, it was necessary that the engineer should furnish the pipe to 
the contractors, This course, therefore, was adopted by the commissioners on 
recommendation of the engineer, and orders of the late board of public works were 
extended to include the material required for the completion of the work in hand, 
No additional expense was incurred in consequence of these contracts or orders, as 
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the new matenial was issued to the contractors at the actual cost in part payment 
of the work performed ; it was in every case charged to them upon report of the 
engineer by the board of andit in the settlement of their account. This course was 
acceptable to the contractors, because it enabled them to secure material of quality 
good enough to yeane a thorough inspection at a lower rate than they could pur- 
chase the material of commerce in open market. This method of doing business, 
in our opinion, better protected the interests of the District, and entailed upon it 
no additional cost for the work. The recommendation of the engineer was not 
adopted until after we had brought the matter to the attention of the board of audit 
and ascertained that in their view there was no legal objection to their auditing the 
accounts. The itemized statement called for will be found in table No. 6, engineer's 
report, transmitted herewith. 

It would seem from this that this proceeding entailed no cost upon 
the District, but was beneficial, as it secured good material, and what- 
ever its cost might have been it was charged up to the contractor®. 
It made no difference whether the commissioners paid the contractor 
or other parties for this pipe. 

Again, one of the remarkable admissions made by the honorable 
gentleman from Missouri is that nearly twenty miles of streets were 
improved during the year 1875 by the District commissioners in ad- 
dition to the streets covered by the contracts of the board of public 
works. Taking this conceded fact in connection with the fact that 
the test m favor of the commissioners’ work, as shown in the total 
cost at page 143 of the commissioners’ answer to the interrogatories, as 
compared with that of the board of public works, was $372,047.09, 
we think the commissioners could ask no higher compliment to the 
official ability of their administration. But this is no moresthan the 
commissioners can honestly claim under the facts as presented by the 
evidence. 

It is proper, however, that I should add as a still further evidence 
of his reckless statements and disregard of the facts and testimony, 
that on nearly one-half of the streets he enumerates no work what- 
ever has been done by the commissioners, and, where indispensably 
necessary to be done, the work was given in lieu of other work taken 
from the contractor and for which he could hold the District respon- 
sible, and was strictly in pursuance of the second section of the act 
of June 20, 1874. And, furthermore, nearly all the work undertaken 
has been completed. 

Another matter to which the gentleman has referred with much 
feeling and upon which he comments at some length is the work done 
by way of repairs of contract work, which amounts in all to the sum 
of $309,000. He characterizes this expenditure as the most inexcus- 
able and reprehensible of all the acts of the commissioners, and says 
their construction of the law and the contracts in this regard is an 
insult to ordinary intelligence. Now the section in the contract under 
which this work was done is as follows: 

Ninth. It is farther agreed that if at any time during the period of —— years 
from the completion of this contract any part or parts thereof shall become defective 
from improper material or construction and in the opinion of the said party of the 
first part require repair, the said party of the second part will, on being notified 
thereof, immediately commence and complete the same to the satisfaction of the 
party of the first part; and in case of failure or neglect of the said party of the 
second part so to do, the same shall be done under the direction and orders of the 
party of the first part at the expense of the party of the second part 

Under this article in the contracts, and it was in all of them, the 
commissioners in accordance with its terms where work was defect- 
ive gave notice to the parties to put the defective parts in repair, and 
on their failure to comply the commissioners would repair the work 
and charge it to the contractor. The words used are: 

And in case of failure or neglect of the said party of the second part so to do, the 
same shall be done under the direction and orders of the party of the first part, at 
the expense of the party of the second part. 

Now I maintain that as a matter of law the District could have no 
claim for the cost of such repairs until they were first completed. A 
suit for damages could not lie before the work was done, because the 
amount to be recovered must be its cost, and the language declares 
that the work shall be done by the party of the first part and at the 
expense of the party of the second part. It seems to me there can 
be no question about this. Now there is no pretension that it was 
not necessary to do this work or that it has not been done economic- 
ally. But, says the gentleman, the commissioners had no right to pay 
for this work in 3.65 bonds. 

Under the head of fourthly in the sixth section of the act of June 
20, 1874, the auditors are authorized to audit claims “existing or here- 
after created for which no evidence of indebtedness has been issued 
arising out of contracts, written or oral, made by the board of public 
works.” 

Now, it strikes me that there can be no question that these claims 
arose out of contracts and that they belong to that clasa which can 
fairly be said to be created after the 20th of June, 1874, for which no 
evidence of indebtedness had been issued, and that it was perfectly 
proper to pay for this work in 3.65 bonds; certainly when we con- 
template the fact that no other means were provided by the law or 
otherwise for the payment of such work. For all the money thus ex- 
pended suits have been brought in favor of the District, and I have 
no doubt will be prosecuted to a successful termination. So that in 
fact there will be no loss to the District on account of this expenditure. 

In the report submitted by Mr. BUCKNER he says: “ We do not 
question the power and duty of the commissioners to make these re- 
pairs under the authority to protect and preserve improvements, com- 
plete and incomplete, but the work of repair must be paid for in cash, 
and not in bonds,” while in his speech he takes the ground virtually 
that they had no right to make these repairs under any authority. 

Now, let us see. The law says that the commissioners may make aud 
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incur such obligations and contracts as may be necessary to the faith- 
ful administration of the valid laws enacted for the government of 
said District, to the execution of existing legal obligations and con- 
tracts, and to the protection and preservation of improvements existing or 
commenced and not completed at the time of the passage of this act. 

Now, the only means provided for paying for any of this class of 
work or indebtedness was the 3.65 bonds. ir Congress had intended 
otherwise, it would have made an appropriation for that purpose. 
Congress did, in the act of June 20, 1-74, provide money for District 
purposes by taxation, and also provided in section 4 of that act that 
the sums collected from taxation should be distributed, one-fourth to 
re-imburse the United States for its advances on account of interest 
which shall have been paid by the United States on the funded debt 
of the District of Colambia and Washington and Georgetown, due 
and payable July 1, 1874, and the remainder shall be used to pay de- 
ficiencies in the various funds for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1574; 
and all the remainder of said taxes not required for the aforesaid pur- 
poses shall be distributed for the purposes and in the proportion pro- 
vided by the act of the Legislative Assembly of the District of Co- 
lumbia approved June 26, 1873, entitled “An act imposing taxes for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1874,” so far as said apportionment is 
not inconsistent with this act. Now, the law of June 20, 1874, must 
be construed as a whole, and not by sections, and when thus construed 
there can be no doubt that Congress intended that every debt legally 
incurred under the act by the commissioners should be paid in 3.65 
bonds, except where specific appropriations were made, In this view 
Iam fully sustained by Hons, Lyman K. Bass, J. M. Wilson, and J. 
A. HUBBELL, members of the joint committee which prepared and 
presented to Congress the act of June 20, 1874, and I submit at this 
time what they say upon the subject: 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1876. 

GextTLemMen: In response to your inquiry of me as to my construction of certain 
provisions of the law of the last Congress approved June 20, 1+74, providing for the 
government of the District of Colambia, and as to the intent of the joint commit- 
tec which framed that law, in adopting and recommending such provisions to the 
favorable action of Congress, I beg leave to say that I think the answer is-clearly 
and unequivocally found in the law itself. 1 find no ambiguity in its expressions. 
The object of the committee and the object of Congress was to abolish the then 
existing government of this District, as it provided in section 1 of the act, and to 
establish un its place a temporary government to exercise its functions until a new 
permanent form of government could be matured and adopted. By section 2 of 
the act certajn substantial powers theretofore vested in the governor and board of 
public works were devolved on a commission to consist of three persons, under 
certain limitations. It was provided that they should make no contract nor incur 
any obligations other than such contracts and obligations as might be necessary to 
the faithful administration of the valid laws enacted for the government of said 
District, to the execution of existing legal obligations and contracts, and to the 
protection or preset vation of improvements existing or commenced and not com- 
pleted at the time of the passage of the act 

Thus power tomake contracts and incur obligations for those three specified pur- 
poses was conferred upon the new commissioners, to wit: 

First. For the parpose of administering the laws for the government of the 
District 

Second. For the purpose of carrying out the lawful outstanding contracts of the 
District 

rhird. For the purpose of protecting and preserving existing improvements, or 
such as were commenced and were incomplete. 

Congress in the performance of its duty in the premises could not well have done 
less. Not to have given the commission power to incur obligations in the adminis- 
tration of the laws, would have been equivalent to abolishing all government. Not 
to have conferred power and authority to carry out the lawful outstanding contracts 
of the District, would have been an attempt to repudiate and abolish such con- 
tracts in direct vielation of the rights of citizens. The former government doubt- 
less had the power to make valid contracts binding the District, and asto such con- 
tracts it was not sought to repudiate or annul them by legislative action. All ques- 
liens as to what were or were not lawful contracts were remitted to the commis- 
sion, as were such other questions as pertained to the methods of execution. The 
commission for these purposes and others was the executive authority of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia oak was vested with lawful executive discretion in the exercise 
of its duties, such as is possessed by all executive officers. And if Congress had 
not given the commission power to incur obligations necessary to take care of ex- 
isting property of the District, 1t would have been short-sighted indeed. 

On reading your answers to interrogatories of the committee, I do not see that 
your construction of the law is different from that hereinbefore stated. The 
means for the payment of the obligations which might be incurred in performing 
existing contracts were provided for in sections 6 and 7 of the law, by which it is 
sven that the board of audit were required to andit and settle “ fourthly, claims ex- 
isting or hereafter created for which no evidence of indebtedness has been issued 
arising out of contracts written or oral made by the board of public works;” and 
for the amount of such claim so audited the sinking-fund commissioners were au- 
thorizd to deliver the 3.65 bonds at par in alike sum. No other provision is made 
by the law for meeting such indebtedness, and none other was contemplated by 
the joint committee, for reasons which are fully set forth in their report. 

I believe the foregoing is a response to all your inquiries on this subject. 

1 have the honor to be, yours, very respectfully, 
LYMAN K. BASS. 


We have read the foregoing and concur in the views therein expressed. 
J. M. WILSON, 
JAY A. HUBBELL. 
Honorables W. Dennison, J. H. Kercuam, S. L. Paecrs, 
Jommissioners, &c. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say again that I look upon 
much of the speech of the chairman of the committee as uncalled for, 
unwise,and unfortunate, It exhibits that kind of animus and con- 
tains that kind of unjustifiable insinuation and that want of candor 
and wisdom which always weaken the efforts and greatly detract from 
the excellence of the real statesman. I cannot think, sir, that the 
sentiments uttered by the honorable gentleman are shared in by his 
committee or a single member of it, and I will say, sir, that a major- 
ity of the committee have deliberately, with a fall knowledge of the 
facts, declared that the officers of the District are incorrupt, faithful 


men, and have done their work well, and for the best interests of the 
District. 

If the theory of Judge BUCKNER is correct and the commissioners had 
carried it out, the District or 3.65 debt would to-day be thousands of 
dollars more than it is. They found themselves in possession of or 
parties to one hundred and sixty-three contracts for different kinds 
of work, and had they carried them out to the letter—and the gen- 
tleman both in his report and speech admits they had the power to 
do this—the burden upon the District would be greater than now, 
and many streets would have been improved when there was no need 
of improvement, and many of the streets in the populous and busi- 
ness portion of the city would have been to-day almost impassible. 
Not only thts, sir; we wonld have had miles of short-lived wood 
pavements, when we now have durable concrete; a step, if taken, that 
would ultimately have increased the burdens upon the people of this 
District more than half a million of dollars. 

Again, sir, if the contracts had been performed as they came to the 
hands of the commissioners, the damages to private property would 
have been a very large item, as all contracts required that the streets 
and avenues should be graded to the building line, while by the mod- 
ifications made the poles was confined to the width of the carriage- 
way and sidewalks, and by the modifications nearly all parking be- 
tween the sidewalks and the building lines was dispensed with, 
which was a saving of a large amount to the District. 

No, sir, this is the point: If the commissioners had carried ont the 
contracts as they were written, which would have entailed larger 
debt and unnecessary work, then the gentleman from Missouri would 
have cursed these men for not exercising their discretion and better 
judgment. He would have been dissatisfied any way. If they had 
not made the improvement or repairs which they have to preserve 
and protect property and the streets and avenues of the District, he 
then would have denounced them for having allowed property to go 
to waste and become useless. 

No, sir; these republican commissioners could not in any event have 
suited the gentleman from Missouri. There must be a campaign doc- 
ument arising out of this District investigation, and the gentleman 
has produced it; but it will dono harm. It is not sustained by the 
proof nor by a majority of his committee. It must fail of its pur- 
pose. I have said his speech is unwise and unfortunate. It is de- 
cidedly so in this, that it has the tendency to injure the credit of the 
District. The District is not in its present condition by the fault of 
the gentleman from Missouri nor by my fault, and it is our duty as 
members of Congress, and especially as members of the committee, to 
do allin our power to establish the credit of this District. The debt is 
about $22,500,000. Now, if the United States Government will pay 
its share, as it should do, owning more than one-half of the entire 
area of the territory here, the burden upon the District is not such 
as to impair its credit in the slightest. 

Again, sir, the people of the District are entirely willing to pay 
their full share of thisdebt. They willdo so cheerfully; and not only 
this: they are amply able. We find occasionally a citizen who is cry- 
ing bankraptey and that the District can never pay this debt; but 
this should cause no alarm, as the cry comes from chronic grumblers 
and generally from parties who refuse to pay their taxes or assume 
their share of the burdens of government. 

I now consider District affairs to be in the best condition they 
can be, and firmly believe that the national capital has a promising 
future and that its credit is and always will be of that order which 
shall command the respect of the financial world. The investigation 
was for a purpose. The blow was aimed at thé commissioners. It 
has failed of its mark and I have no hesitation in saying that these 
gentlemen as commissioners of the District have not only passed 
through the ordealof arigid investigation unscathed but have demon- 
strated the fact that the onerous and responsible duties committed to 
them have been honestly and judiciously performed, and with scru- 
pulous regard for the best interests of the District and country, and 
such is the opinion of a majority of your committee. The resolutions 
are not presented as an arraignment of the commissioners, as the 
| gentleman from Missouri says, by a majority of the committee. They 
had no such intention whatever and believe there is no cause for 
action against them. 





District of Columbia Affairs. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. H. BUCKNER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 1, 1876, 
On affairs in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. BUCKNER. I ask that the resolution accompanying the report 
of the Committee for the District of Columbia may be reported. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House be, and he is hereby, instructed to certify 


| to the Attorney-General of the United States a copy of this report, with the accow- 
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nanving evidence, for such action in the premises as he may deem proper under the 
law and the facts as developed in said testimony ; that the Clerk of this House be, 
and be is hereby, further instructed to certify a copy of the evidence accompanying 
this report to the grand jury of the District of Columbia, with directions to inves- 
tiyate the criminal charges against es referred to in said evidence as having 
peen guilty of a violation of the criminal laws of the United States. And the At- 
torney-eneral is also directed, by the aid of such special counsel as he may ap- 
point, to institute such proceedings as he may deem proper under the evidence to 
recover any and all sums of money which have been obtained illegally or improp- 
erly by any parties mentioned in said evidence. 


Mr. BUCKNER. Personally I should have preferred a more em- 
phatic condemnation of the official conduct of the commissioners, and 
not to have left the Attorney-General any discretion on the subject ; 
but in this matter I yield to the. opinions of the committee, who 
agree to this resolution unanimously, It is my purpose, as briefly 
as Lmay, to present some of the reasons which have influenced the 
committee to ask the adoption by the House of this resolution. It is 
intended asan arraignment of the official conduct of the commissioners 
of the District of Columbia since they have had the executive an- 
thority here, and it seeks to make these officers responsible on their 
bonds for the unauthorized increase of the debt of the District grow- 
ing out of their illegal acts. They were required under the act of 
Congress to enter into bonds in the sum of $50,000 each, to be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, for the faithful discharge of 
their duties. I make no doubt that these officers are amenable on 
their bonds for misfeasance and want of faithfulness in the execution 
of their duties; and the resolution which has been reported by the 
Clerk remits the matter to the Attorney-General for his judgment and 
action in the premises. If I donot make out a case against these com- 
missioners on the facts I shall present to the House, the law which 
requires the execution of these bonds should be repealed without de- 
lay, and these bonds vacated and annulled. 

I am admonished by many considerations not to trespass upon the 
time or the patience of the House, and I shall therefore confine my- 
self strictly to the reasons which should influence the House to adopt 
this resolution. It is in the nature of an impeachment against these 
officers for dereliction of duty in illegally and unnecessarily increas- 
ing the debt of this District and adding to the burdens of an impov- 
erished and plundered people. In the report made to the House the 
grounds upon which this action of the committee is based are set out 
with some detail both as to the commissioners and the board of 
audit. But as the resolution affects the commissioners alone, I will 
direct my attention to them and to the law giving them executive 
authority in this District. The act of June 26, 1874, after abolishing 
the former government of the District and the board of public works 
and vesting the commissioners with general and specific executive 
powers as to the collection and disbursement of the revenues and the 
payment of the expenses of the various departments of the govern- 
ment of the District, such as the schools, police, &c., says: 

But said commission, in the exereise of such power and authority, shall make no 
contract nor incur any obligation other than such contracts and obligations as may 
he necessary to the faithful administration of the valid laws enacted for the gov- 
ernment of said District, to the execution of existing legal obligations and con- 
tracts, and the protection or preservation of improvements existing, er commenced 
and not completed, at the time of the passage of this act. 


And in the same section it is provided that they shall not anticipate 
taxes by a sale or hypothecation of any such taxes or evidence 
thereof. With the exception of the provision in the third section of 
the act, that an officer of the Engineer Corps of the Army, to be de- 
tailed by the President, shall have the control of the repair and im- 
provement of the streets, sewers, avenues, alleys, &c., in the District, 
‘subject to the control and supervision of the commissioners,” there 
is no other provision affecting the question of the powers of the eom- 
iissioners than I have quoted above. , 

The second section contains both the grant of their powers and 
their limitation, and if the language I have given above does not 
grant to these commissioners the power to add to the debt of the 
District ; if it does not give them authority to contract on behalf of 
the District, that its creditors or parties dealing with the District 
shall be paid in the bonds of the District, then they had no such 
power or authority. 

It may be conceded that the second section above quoted gives the 
commissioners the power to enter into such contracts and incur such 
obligations as may be necessary to the faithful administration of the 
laws of the District and the execution of existing legal obligations 
and contracts, and the preservation and protection of improvements 
existing or commen and not completed; but will it be pretended 
that they therefore had authority to authorize the issue of the bonds 
of the District in unlimited amount for the pu of executing 
these legal obligations and contracts? The authority of an officer of 
the Government to contract for the issue of its interest-bearing obliga- 
tions is never implied. The power must be expressly given or it can- 
not be exercised. The whole revenues of the District, amounting to 
(wo or three millions of dollars, were placed under their control, and 
most obviously here they were to find the means of executing these 
obligations and contracts and of preserving and protecting the im- 
provements of the District, whether complete or incomplete. They 
were prohibited from anticipating the taxes by sale or hypothecation 
tor any purpose; and yet will it be pretended that under the pro- 
visions of this second section they could bind the District to the 
issue of its bonds by the million ? 
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ers is that it was not obligations or contracts existing at the passage 
of the act of June 20, 1874, that they concluded to satisfy in the 3.65 
bonds of the District, and for which bonds have been issued amount- 
ing to between three and five million dollars, but contracts and 
obligations which they made themselves after that date—contracts 
which had no existence except by their act—and contracts but fot 
their act without validity either against the District of Columbia or 
the board of public works. This is the accusation I bring against 
these unfaithful guardians of this District ; it is for this flagrant vio- 
lation of the law that I arraign them before the country and before 
this House, and demand that they shall be made responsible on their 
bonds for their dereliction of duty. 

Lhave said that the second section of the act of June 20, 1874, with 
one provision in the third section giving the commissioners control 
and supervision of the public improvements of the District, contains 
the sole warrant and is the only chart of the authority of this com- 
mission. 

The sixth section classifies the indebtedness of the District into 
eight classes, and transfers to the First and Second Comptrollers of 
the Treasury, as a board of audit, the duty of auditing, allowing, and 
certifying the then existing indebtedness of the District, and directs 
that the certificates thus issued may be converted into a fifty- 
year bond bearing 3.65 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually by 
another and independent board, the sinking-fund commissioners. The 
sinking-fund commissioners had no discretion but to issue the bonds 
when the certificates were presented to them. The board of andit 
had sole power to make audit of all “‘ claims then existing or created 
thereafter, arising out of contracts, whether oral or written, of the 
board of public works or District of Columbia,” where there was no 
written evidences of indebtedness as well as where there were written 
evidences of indebtedness. Their jurisdiction extended over the past, 
their power was limited to the then indebtedness of the District. 
Their duties were temporary, and they had no other power than to 
allow and certify the then existing indebtedness of all kinds of the 
District and of the board of public works as classified in the sixth 
section. Unquestionably they had power to audit claims arising out 
of the work already done and to be done on contracts of the public 
works not completed on the 20th of June, 1874. Their duties looked 
to the past exclusively, except as to the work necessary to complete 
these contracts, and their allowances were to be satisfied by the 3.65 
bonds of the District, at the option of the claimant; while the duties 
of the commissioners looked to the future, and their obligations were 
to be discharged in cash derived from taxation and appropriations by 
Congress. The vain and artfal attempt is made by the commissioners 
to cover up their delinquencies by throwing the responsibility of their 
illegal contracts upon the opinion of a distinguished Senator who 
was a member of the joint committee of both Houses that reported 
the act of June, 1874. But this effort is as weak and groundless as 
their acts have been unauthorized and antagonistic to the terms of 
this law and to the object of the creation of this temporary commis- 
sion. 

I do not doubt but that this law provides for the completion of the 
incomplete contracts of the board of public works, and the board of 
audit were authorized to issue these certificates for work done and to 
be done to complete them, according tothe contract. The commis- 
sioners had nothing to do with this matter except to see, by their en- 
gineer, that the work was done according to the stipulations of the 
contract. This whole matter belonged tothe board of audit, and the 
commissioners cannot protect themselves for their usurpations and 
violations of law by throwing the responsibility of their misconduct 
either upon this distinguished jurist and Senator, or upon the engi- 
neer of the District, or upon the board of audit. If they had exam- 
ined the report of the joint select committee of th> last Congress, 
which from the answers to the interrogatories of the committee they 
seem to have done very lately, they would have found that the joint 
committee which reported the act of June 20, 1874, estimated that it 
would only require the sum of $1,325,000 to complete these unfinished 
contracts. And if they had not yielded themselves to the malign 
and corrupting influence that has made the government of this Dis- 
trict for the last few years a stench in the nostrils of honest men of 
all parties in this country, the fact that this sum was the amount 
estimated for this purpose should have caused them to hesitate before 
they authorized work to be done of this class exceeding $7,000,000, 
over four millions and a half of which was contracted for and done in 
1875 under their order and direction. So sensible were they that 
they had exceeded their powers and had become the cat’s-paws of the 
corrupt ring that has disgraced the national capital and brought 
shame and disgrace to the very doors of the Presidential Mansion, that 
they enter an apology in their last annual report for their wrong-do- 
ing. And they say, after referring to the report of Engineer Hoxie, 
“that the work and consequent expenditure, chiefly in fifty-year bonds 
exceed the expectation of the commissioners, as indicated in their last 
report; but the causes therefor growing out of obligations for the execu- 
tion of existing legal contracts, the protection or preservation of im- 
provements existing or commenced and not completed at the date of 
said act, and the enforcement of obligations of contractors for keeping 
avenues and street which they improved in good repair, fully explain 
the reasons for such work and expenditure.” 

Never, Mr. Speaker, in my knowledge, have I known guardians of 


But the real ground of complaint and censure of these commission- la great public trust resort to such flimsy subterfuges, or attempt to 
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cover up their flagrant abuses of power by such miserable and im- 
pudent pretexts. 

I have said that, assuming that these legal obligations and con- 
tracts referred to in the second section of the act of June 20, 1874, 
included the obligations and contracts of the board of public works, 
(which I do not believe is a correct and fair interpretation of this 
statute,) that there was no express or implied power, that they could 
be discharged or satisfied in the fifty-year bonds, or that the commis- 
sioners had any power to contract for their execution in such securi- 
ties. And the same is true of the authority given to them, to protect 
and preserve improvements finished or unfinished. All their contracts 
and obligations, of whatever nature, had to be met with cash de- 
rived from the revenues of the District or from appropriations by 
Congress. The law upon its face shows conclusively that Congress 
intended that the commissioners should run this Distriet on a cash 
basis ; the cash to be derived from the revenues of the District and 
appropriations by Congress, and not by shaving the fifty-year bonds 
at a discount, as I will show these commissioners have done in some 
cases. Butif there should be any. lingering of doubt on this ques- 
tion, as to the trne construction of this act, it will at once be dis- 
pelled in the light of the facts surrounding its passage. The report 
of the joint committee that reported this act to the Senate and House 
leaves no room for controversy on this point. It stated that the Dis- 
trict treasury was practically exhausted in all its departments ; that 
the government was hopelessly bankrupt, and that this bankruptcy 
had been brought about in great measure by the disregard of law by 
the late Shepherd government, and its reckless manner of accumu- 
lating debt upon debt, and as a remedy for the then condition of 
things they abolished the old government, governor, Assembly, board 
of public works, and all, and recommended the appointment of a 
commission to manage the affairs of the District temporarily “ under 
limited and restrained powers,” and boards to audit and fund the in- 
debtedness of the District at the passage of the act, including that 
necessary to finish the incomplete contracts. 

Mr. Wilson, of Indiana, then chairman of this committee on the 
part of the House at the time this bill was acted on by the House, after 
stating the utterly bankrupt condition of the District government 
under the reckless and debt-contracting management of the Wash- 
ington ring, headed by Shepherd, and the remedies proposed by the 
committee, said : 


There are limitations, it will be seen, placed on these commissioners, such as 
will, in the opinion of the committee, protect the people from any further incur- 
ring of debts.—(Congressional Record, volume 7, page 5720, 1573 and 1874.) 

And when he came to speak of the character of the security in 
which the floating debt of the board of public works and of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was to be funded under this act, he said they had 
tixed upon the 3.65 bond because the testimony showed that the prices 
had been increased, in some of these contracts 15 per cent. on ac- 
count of the depreciated character of the certificates in which the 
contractors had been paid, and this 3.65 bond, payable in fifty years 
and free from all taxation, would make this matter “about right.” 
The 3.65 bond was to be used to fund past indebtedness, to close up the 
demands then pressing upon the District, not to be resorted to by any- 
body as a means to satisfy and discharge contracts in futuro, and that 
had no existence untila year ormoreafter the passageof the act. Con- 
gress supposed it was throwing limitations and restrictions upon the 
power of the District authorities to add a dollar more to the mountain 
of debt then oppressing the people of the District. By the same act it 
levied an unusual rate of taxation upon its property, and made large 
and liberal appropriations of mney: in order to extricate the District 
government from its pecuniary embarrassments; and yet by the false 
and nonsensical construction the commissioners pretend to have put 
upon their powers, they have been acting, so far as the streets, ave- 
nues, &c., are concerned, as if their powers were absolute and unre- 
stricted, and the funded debt of this District is to-day $6,000,000 
more than any one supposed it could be under the provisions of the 
act of June 20, 1874, 

Was the joint committee of last Congress deceiving itself and 
deceiving Congress when it told us there could be no more incur- 
ring of debts. Was this committee, composed of some of the best law- 
yers of both Houses so incapable of expressing their intention in 
proper language as that an act designed to put a stop to the growth 
of the debt of this District can be construed into authority to increase 
it, to an amount that makes it utterly impossible for the District to 
pay it. I undertake to say, Mr. enaien. that neither the joint com- 
mittee nor Congress are amenable to any such imputation. The act 
of June 20, 1874, is plain enough and not at all difficult of compre- 
hension or contradictory in its terms. It means that no more debts 
should be piled up here; it means that these commissioners should 
run the District on a cash basis ; it gives them no power whatever to 
use the 3.65 bonds in payment for sewer-pipe or curb-stone bought 
by them, or to pay for any work or labor of their contracting in these 
bonds, either at their market or face value. It gives them noauthor- 
ity to make new contracts, whether called “extensions,” modifica- 
tions, or enlargements and pay for the work of such extensions in the 
3.65 bonds of the District, alone authorized to be issued to pay debts 
due at the passage of this act or arising out of work to be done on contracts 
in force at that date. All the attempts made by the commissioners to 
shelter themselves behind the language used in the second section 
wuthorizing them to execute existing legal obligations and contracts, 
as giving them power to contract for the issue of the bonds of the 
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District, is not only an afterthought but the merest pretense and 
baldest deception that ever was conceived by self-convicted culprits. 
And if they had not been breathing an atmosphere of peculation and 
plunder and had not been surrounded by bold, bad men, schooled in 
all the arts of public robbery and governmental thieving, backed up 
and ee by the friendship, power, and patronage of the President, 
I must do these commissioners the justice to believe they would never 
have departed so far from the path which the law required them to 
follow. 

Mr. Speaker, I purpose to show by indisputable evidence, evidence 
derived from the reports and sworn answers of the commissioners, 
that they have contracted to pay in 3.65 bonds for work and labor per- 
formed on contracts which had no existence until they made them, and 
on others which had no legal validity whatever either upon the board 
of public works or upon the contractor; and will thus show the utter 
falsity of their miserable apology for the —_ expenditure during 
the year 1875. I shall only have time to call the attention of the 
House to a few of the more striking cases of gross and palpable vio- 
lation of the words and spirit of the act of 1874. And I might point 
to the strange and inexplicable fact that while the commissioners are 
seeking to account for the heavy and unexpected expenditure in 
bonds of last year on the —_— that they were uired to execute 
existing legal contracts of the board of public works, that they are 
defending against some of these self-same “ legal obligations and con- 
tracts” in the District courts, and so far successfully, on the plea that 
they were of no obligation upon the board of public works by reason 
of non-compliance with the law which required that no contract 
should be made by the board of ee works without an antecedent 
appropriation. I will ask the Clerk to read from the report of the 
attorney for the District, December, 1875: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Several suits have been brought against the District based upon contracts of the 
late board of public works by ies who were not successful or were dissatisfied 
in the prosecution of claims before the board of audit. It is believed that upon 
legal grounds the defense is complete in these cases. In one of them a demurrer 
to the declaration upon the ground that it did not aver that the work was done in 

ursuance of an antecedent appropriation by law was sustained. This decision is, 
it is believed, fatal in its effects upon other cases; for, though the defect may be 
corrected in pleading by averring such appropriation, it is believed that in none of 
the pending cases can it be shown that such appropriation had been really enacted. 

Mr. BUCKNER. So that these contracts were sufficiently valid to 
justify large ae in bonds by the commissioners, but wholly 
invalid when the District is required to respond in damages for a 
violation of this legal obligation. But many of these contracts, on 
which about $3,000,000 was expended last year, had no existence 
whatever on the 20th of June, 1874, but were entered into subse 
quently to that date, and the larger portion of them during the year 
1875. They are called “extensions” in the report of the engineer, 
and whether that is the proper designation or not there can be no 
doubt what an “extension” is. To all intents and purposes, it is a 
new contract, out and out, in the great majority of cases. 

Let me give some specific contracts by number and trace their his- 
tory, as I find it in the reports of 1874 and 1875, and the answers of 
the commissioners accompanying the reportof the committee. I find 
contract No. 582 was given to James W. Walsh, October 23, 1872, to 
grade Eleventh street east, between Pennsylvania avenue and H street 
north. It was estimated that the grading of this street would cost 
$15,000, and very little work had been done and there was some ques- 
tion as to its having been abandoned, and at one time it was deter- 
mined not to complete the work for this and other reasons. A.R.Shep- 
herd is the principal witness to prove there was no abandonment, an« 
the original contractor having assigned his contract to Hussey, an- 
other witness, the matter is submitted to the attorney of the District 
fpr his opinion, and he tells the commissioners “ that there is no priv- 
ity of contract between the assignee and the commissioners, and it 
is within the discretion of the commissioners to recognize or not to 
recognize the assignment.” In other words, there is no existing obli- 

ration =n the part of the District that Hussey should do this work. 

Seen owever, gets an “extension” to finish the grading under 
this contract, but at 334 per cent. more than another party had agreed 
to do it for, and to whom Mr. Blow, then of the commission, promised 
the contract. This contract, No. 582, was afterward extended by five 
different contracts or extensions during the last year, embracing al- 
most every variety of street work, as well on the part of Eleventh 
street east, where the grading was done, as on other parts of that and 
adjoining streets, and on streets fall a mile distant in the northwest- 
ern part of Washington. No one of these “extensions” had any ref- 
erence to the original contract, except the first, which was to finish 
the grading. The remaining four extensions were in every sense new 
contracts entered into by the commissioners, and signed by them and 
Hussey, for doing other and different work and in different localities 
from the original contract, and instead of aootns $15,000, as origi- 
nally estimated, this favored contractor was paid on this contract 
582 and its extensions the sum of $104,440.95 in 3.65 bonds. Here, 
then, is a contract having no valid obligation on the commissioners, 
and which they were under no legal obligation to recognize in the 
first place, but which they did ize, and entered into four addi- 
tional contracts for new work, whieh had no existence until the com- 
missioners made the contracts and agreed to pay forthe work in 3.65 
bonds. Such is the character of the legal obligations and contracts 
existing June 20, 1874, which these pas of this plundered Dis- 
trict were forced by law to execute 
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I call attention to another contract in which a character now be- 
coming notorious as one of the noble army of plunderers of the Freed- 
man’s Bank figures as the original contractor. I allude to John O. 
Evans, contract No. 916, to lay Scharf pavement on B street north, 
between First and Second streets east. The commissioners’ report 
of 1874 shows that this contract was completed under the board of 
public works at a cost of $10,163.34. In the report of 1875 this com- 
pleted and lifeless contract it seems was assigned on May 20, 1575, to 
the executor of W.C. Murdock. Murdock is still living, and what is 
meant by giving him an executor while living I am not prepared to 
say, unless it is intended to notify the world that Evans is his exec- 
utor and is the real responsible party and beneficiary, which, I doubt 
not, is very near the truth. On the same day of the assignment we 
have an extension of this completed and lifeless contract to lay this 
Scharf pavement, of which Evans, the companion and friend of his 
late excellency Governor Shepherd, and of the much-indicted General 
Babcock, claims to own the patent, on streets too numerous to men- 
tion, and scattered over the north half of Washington. These exten- 
sions, or, in the language of the commissioners, “existing legal obliga- 
tions,” include parts of fourteen or fifteen streets, miles distant from B 
street east, and have no more connection with the original contract than 
they have with Wall street, New York, and among these extensions is 
the taking up of cobble-stone pavement in an alley in square 248 and 
replacing it with concrete pavement. This business of extension for 
the benefit of this distinguished member of the Washington ring has 
cost the District the nice little sum of $113,659.56. If I were to state 
who are the owners of square 248, for whose benefit a concrete pave- 
ment was substituted for a cobble-stone pavement at a cost to the 
District of between six and seven thousand dollars, I might be sus- 
pected of impeaching the motives of these commissioners in thus ex- 
pending this money without pretense of law or authority. I am not 
now inquiring into their motives. 

I have brought this contract 916 to the attention of the House as ir- 
refutable evidence that these extensions are but another name for new 
contracts that had no existence when they assumed the executive 
authority of the District, and which they signed and sealed nearly a 
year after the passage of the act abolishing the late government, and 
after the original contract had been completed and had no assignable 
quality whatever. It is difficult to conceive of a more glaring in- 
stance of deception and concealment of the real facts than has been 
shown by the commissioners in their effort to shield themselves from 
censure by claiming that the work done under these extensions was 
in the execution of legal sony orn existing June 20, 1874. 

Mr. Speaker, I know these details are dry and uninteresting to this 
House, but I must beg its indulgence in presenting other facts not 
less conclusive as to what are termed “ existing legal contracts” by the 
commissioners when, unfortunately, they were placed in charge of 
the government of this District. I cali attention to the history of 
contracts No. 561, John J. Shipman, contractor; No. 860, Birch and 
Fletcher, contractors, and No. 1050, Thomas Kerby, contractor, to be 
found on pages 448 to 453 of the testimony taken before the committee. 
All of these original contracts of the board of public works were for 
work in various parts of the District, and their “extensions” made 
by the commissioners were given to these several contractors on the 
testimony of Shepherd and other members of the board of public 
works; which, if it proved anything as to a contract, showed that 
there was no pretense of a contract between these favorites of the 
deposed governor and the board of public works. They are called 
“oral contracts,” not even proved by the sworn statement of a wit- 
ness, and the facts as stated by Shepherd absolutely disproving 
the existence of anything like a contract binding either upon the 
contractor or the board of public works. Here is the unsworn state- 
ment of Shepherd and two other members of the board of public 
works as to one of these “ oral contracts :” 

It was the understanding and agreement b stween the late board of public works 


and the contractor for Boundary street that it should be improved from North 


Conte street to Massachusetts avenue northwest; the contract should be com- 
pleted, 


It was completed by the commissioners according to the order of 
the late governor. These oral contracts, on such evidence as I have 
given above, were recognized as “existing legal obligations” of the 
board of public works; and these extensions added to the debt of the 
District as follows: Extension of 561, $118,583.01; extension of 860, 
$52,982.92; extension of 1050, $58,939.03; total, $230,304.96. And it 
is worthy of remark that the work done under one of these oral con- 
tracts, construction of a road up the Potomac, west of Georgetown, 
has cost the District the sum of $70,000 per mile! It will thus be 
seen that a mere understanding or conversation, not reduced to writ- 
ing, with no terms stated or prices fixed or estimates made, with no 
bond or obligation of the contractor to do the work, and not a line 
on the subject on the records of the board of public works or among 
\t8 papers, is recognized as a legal obligation existing on the 20th of 
June, 1874, which is enforced against the District by its faithless 
agents, by the execution of a contract signed and sealed by them, 
that the work shall be done according to such stipulations as they 
might impose, the contractor to be paid in 3.65 bonds at par. Wit 
such a construction of the law, under which the commissioners acted, 
it 18 @ matter of wonder, as well as congratulation, that a much 
greater number of “oral contracts” were not brought to life and 


recognized as valid and binding contracts on the District. We may | 
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The truth is that they have acted in this matter of “extension” asif 






account for the anxiety of the boss of the Washington ring to have 
these oral contracts recognized when it is known that he has been 
engaged since his deposition from power in the business of supplying 
the contractors of the commissioners with houses and lots, and that 
the records of deeds show that among other purchasers, who were 
contractors, his sales to these three contractors have amounted to 
about $80,000 within the years 1874 and 1875, but by what principle 
of law or common sense the commissioners have come to treat these 
“oral contracts” as binding upon anybody passes all comprehension. 























they had unlimited power, with no restrictions or checks upon their 
sweet wills. The engineer in his report of last December in fact ad- 
mits this. After referring to the powers conferred upon the com- 
missioners, he says: 

Accordingly, the work considered necessary has been covered by modification 
and sometimes by extension of certain contracts of the late board of public works. 

This is what was done in 1875. They have performed work, graded 
streets, paved sidewalks, concreted carriage-ways wherever such work 
was considered necessary, and the attempted justification of the com- 
missioners that they were enforcing legal obligations and contracts 
is a miserable pretense and a disreputable deception. The board of 
audit had power to audit and certify certain claims growing out of 
oral contracts made by the board of public works; but the commis- 
sioners were confined to enforcing existing legal obligations and con- 
tracts ; and, until they can show that these contracts sought to be 
established by Shepherd were legal and valid obligations, this author- 
ity specially given to the board of audit cannot avail them. There 
was very good reason why executed oral contracts should be satisfied 
which did not and ought not to apply to these pretended oral con- 
tracts on which not a day’s labor had been spent or a cubic yard of 
earth excavated or removed, and hence the difference in the powers 
given to the board of audit and the commissioners. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I must condense what I have to say further on 
this pretended execution of the legal obligations and contracts of the 
board of public works existing on the 20th June, 1874. It would 
have been far more truthful and honorable in these officers if they had 
said that they had conceived that it was their mission to carry out the 
grand and comprehensive plan of public improvements inaugurated 
by the territorial government, and this unexpected and unlooked-for 
expenditure of work and bonds was necessary to this end. Weshould 
have understood that and we should have known how to deal with ' 
this hallucination. But, bad as such a confession would have been, 
it would have been far more creditable both to the head and the heart 
of these gentlemen than the attempt toshield themselves by the false 
and deceptive statement that this great addition to the District debt 
was incurred in executing the legal obligations of the District in 
force when they entered upon their duties. Never was there such a 
bold and impudent imposture sought to be palmed off upon unsus- 
pecting credulity. In additional proof of this statement, I charge 
that under one of the extensions of contract 760, Thomas Joyce, con- 
tractor, De Sales street was graded, curbs set, and brick pavements 
laid, and the same street was concreted by Murdock, alias John O. 
Evans, at a cost of $15,282.83, and the records of the board of public 
works do not show that ever a dollar was expended or contracted to 
be expended on this street. 

Again, contract No. 384, D. R. Smith contractor, was extended, so 
as to tear up a well-graveled street and brick sidewalks on I street, 
between North Capitol and New Jersey avenue, and to concrete the 
same, after this contractor had assigned his contract to John O. Evans’ 
man Mardock, at a cost of $41,556.65 to the people of the District. 
Both of these illegal and unwarranted extensions (under contracts 
384 and 760) were undisguised jobs, principally for the benefit of 
the property of Shepherd and his friends, fronting and contiguous 
to these streets. But this is not all the profit derived by him from 
the subservience of the commissioners. It so happens that each of 
these contractors had a fancy to a house and lot owned by the no- 
torious boss of Washington, and the record of deeds develops the 
fact that one pays $7,500 and the other $6,500 for the lot of his fancy. 
And to crown all the wrong-doing of these imported guardians of the 
District, I have in my hand a list of contract extensions, which I will 
publish as a part of my remarks, from which it will be seen that dur- ' 
ing the year 1875 nearly twenty miles of streets in this District were 
torn up and grading commenced during last year, so that owing to 
their unauthorized “extensions” the streets in many parts of the Dis- 
trict are to-day in as bad and incomplete condition as they were dur- ; 
ing the spring of 1874, when the Shepherd government was displaced. 

















































































































Street improvements, primarily undertaken under “ commissioners’ exten- 
sions,” since report of December, 1874, 
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243 | Daniel A. Connolly.| C st. N, E........... 4th and Boundary sts. 
Bin esccceseees | Ast. N.E .-| 3d and Boundary sta. i 
| BDve ccc ccdeccs Delaware avenue C and Boundary sts. 
1 BD. osiccccoaess) WEE. Be Bisicccccves ist st. and New Jersey ave. 
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Street improvements, primarily undertaken under “ commissioners’ exten- 
sions,” since report of December, 1874—Contanued. 


i 
| Name of contractor. 


nal contract. 


No. of origi 


Daniel A. Connoll ist at. N. E.......... C and Boundary sts. 
Do ; PGR, Bia Bees 0-000 Ist and 4th sts. 
Do nee 6th st. N. E Mass. ave. and E. Capitol st. 
E. E. Barnes M st. 5. E | 3d st. and James Creek Canal. 
Steeps & Follansbee | Alley -.--+ | In square 70. 
John» G. Stafford ....| N st. 8. E P Ist and 2d sta. 
W. Z. E. Vermillion.| South Carolina ave..| New Jersey ave. and 6th st. 8. E. 
| Dillard & Moulton..| R st. N. W..........| 7th st. and New Jersey ave 
S| Hagh Murray 23d st. N. E st. and canal. 
| E. E. Barnes 3d st. S. E. Virginia ave. and Eastern Br'h. 
Do N st. 8. E | 2d and 4th sts. 
Do C st. 8. E South Capitol and 3d sts. 
Do : D st. 8S. E... S. Capitol and New Jersey ave. 
415 Patrick McNamara | 9th st. N. E.........| Maryland ave. and C st. 
Do . .---| 10th st. N. E.. Maryland ave. and C st. 
Do... A st. 8. E .... | 3d and 9th sta. 
558 | Del. Hadnell 5th st. N. W.... O and Q sts. 
582 | William Hussey Tennessee ave Lincoln Sq. and 15th st. N. E. 
| DD. <aqbus saxo 15th st. N. E......... H and East Capitol sts. 
BIO <0. «4 ... | Sth st. N. E ote H and K sta. 
Do 5 .N.E ---, Hand K sts. 
Do ‘st. N. E. ..| New Jersey ave. and 7th st. 
Db.svai be ary ...| 11th and 15th sts. N. E. 
Do........--.+-| 4th et. N. W. .... Nand O ats. 
723 | David Roche........| 23d st. N. W. M and N ats. 
754 | Thomas Kirby... Ist st. N. W M and Boundary sts. 
757 | M. J. Laughlin 25th st. N.W E st. and Canal. 
760 | Thomas Joyce ......| De Sales st ‘ 17th st. & Connecticutave. N.W. 
765 | George Neitzey Water st., George- | High st. and Aqueduct. 
town. 


766 | C. H. Moulton ... T st. N. W \4th st. and Vermont ave. 


770 John 8S. Baldwin ...| Extension of ®th st S Grant md ea 
| John S. Baldwin A st. N.W.......... 12th st. and New Jersey ave. 

79 | P. H. Finley Bost. 8 E ...... 2d st. and North Carolina ave. 

Do... Virginia ave......... NewJerseyave. and 6th st. 8. E. 
| Do ; --| et ot. 8. B...... | North Carolina ave. and F st. 

819 | Andrew Gleason....| 4th st. N. E ..... -.| E and Boundary sts. 

DD. bcd weinnarn sary ee Be. Oe ane | Q and Bonudary sta. 

BD. os nasetpeneqal ae Oe ieee ‘ ' North Capitol and Ist sts. 

#26 | Stephen Talty ......| K st. N. E.... | 3d and 7h ste. 

835 | O. O'Hare ......... | Beall st.............| High and Monroe sts. 

838 | John Lyons. ........| 6th st. 8. E K. Capitol st. & N. Carolina ave. 

853 | A. L. Nesmith & Co | Canal st. S. W.......| H and I ata. 

299 | W. Fletcher 26th st. N. W. G st. and River. 
Do ..| ith st. N. W.. G and L sts. 

29 | Do 2th st. N. W N st. and Rock Creek. 

1050 Thomas Kirby Boundary st. N. W 5 thek aed Mos shusstisave. 
Do : Grantave...........| 7th and 9th sta. 

1058 | Sylv. Gleason S st. N. W..........| Ith st. and New Jersey ave. 

1074 | Albert Gleason Q st. N. W...... ....| 12th and Mth ats. 

Do 12th et. N. W.....-... | Pand qi 





! 


Deo Vermontave........| P and Q ats. 
ete heeedes ’ | P and sts. 
16th sts. 


Do | 14th and 16th sta. 
Do ; 15th and 16th sts. 
Deo 17th st 


Do TES | Ye | Massachusetts ave. and 16th st. 


Massachusets ave. and P. st. 


| 
ne | ee tee an 
| 
| 
| 


These streets represent in the a length of nearly twenty miles, which 
length is obtained by the = feriebod by the commnlesionere and taking the 
dimensions from the map of the city. 

What escape is there for these officers? Will they pretend, now 
that | have shown that these “ extensions” were not, as asserted by 
them, legal obligations of the board of public works, that the con- 
creting contracts given to Murdock, the oral contracts given to Ship- 
man and others, and the twenty miles of grading new streets were 
necessary to protect and preserve the improvements already made? 
This would be a subterfuge in ae with the statement that they 
were valid obligations of the board of public works. But it is their 
only hope of escape, vain and groundless though it be; and I will not 
insult the intelligence of this House by attempting to prove that the 
grading of miles of new streets was n to preserve or protect 
agement contiguous thereto or in other parts of the District. 

f, Mr. Speaker, I have not satistied this House that the apology of 
the commissioners for the heavy expenditure of last year and the con- 
sequent increase of the debt of the District is false and unreal, and 
the statement that this expenditure has grown out of the exercise of 
the power vested in them to execute legal obligations and contracts 
of the board of public works existing on the Soth of June, 1874, is 
utterly groundless and untrue in fact, it is not because of the absence 
of evidence at my command, but because I have not made a proper 
presentation of that which I have. I reiterate, and I would mpd 
size the statement, that of the work done by the commissioners in 
1875 under what is called “ extensions” there is not one which was 
a legal contract or obligation, binding upon the board of public 
works at the passage of the act of June 20, 1874. They are, without 
exception, so far as my examination has gone, new contracts made by 


the commissioners for new work, at no time contracted to be done . 
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by the board of public works; and it is an impudent attempt at de- 
ception when the commissioners assert that these extensions were 
legal and outstanding obligations and contracts which they were 
bound to execute and enforce. Even if it be assumed that they had 
the power to contract for the issue of the 3.65 bonds in the execution 
of existing obligations and contracts, which is utterly untenable, 
these extensions had no existence as contracts until they made them, 
and to all intents and purposes were new contracts and for new work 
which the board of public works had never authorized or contracted 
for. 

It is my purpose now to show that the commissioners are absolutely 
withont exeuse for the increase of the 3.65 bonded debt of the Dis- 
triet beyond about the sum of $10,000,000; and that this increase 
has been brought about by submitting themselves to the dominion 
and control of the men who made the late District government a hiss- 
ing and a scorn to the whole country, and by yielding to the pressure 
of a people dependent, in great measure, for their prosperity on large 
expenditures by the Government and heavy disbursements from the 
Treasury. The commission authorized by the act of June 20, 1874, 
entered upon their duties about the Ist of July, 1874, and made their 
report to the President at the second session of the last Congress. 

Among the first acts of the commissioners was the adoption of a 
resolution that all contracts in fature should be let out to the lowest 
and best bidder, and that contractors should no longer be furnished 
by the District with such materials as were needed in the work of 
public improvement. Under the authority conferred by the second 
section of this act they had reduced the number of officials connected 
with the District government, and thus cut off a large source of ex- 
penditure under the late territorial government. In the report made 
to the President, in December, 1874, so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover after a careful examination of it, these expenditures were con- 
fined strictly to the completion of the incomplete contracts of the 
board of public works, though some of these contracts are not included 
in the list of such contracts reported by the joint committee on the 
evidence of the late president of the board of public works. At the 
date of this report it was estimated by them that the completion of 
contracts then in operation would require $1,721,270.11 to finish them. 
There were also $184,408.84 estima’ for contracts of doubtful obli- 
gation, which, if completed, would be payable in 3.65 bonds, and also 
work amounting to ,383.25 had been done on contracts payable 
in 3.65 bonds, from July 8, 1874, to date of last measurement. The 
report of the board of audit, made at the same time, goes much more 
in detail, and states the amount certified and allowed in each class of 
indebtedness, with the amount of outstanding and unadjusted claims 
in each of the eight classes — for by the sixth section of the 
act of June, 1874. I herewith give the tables taken from their report. 


Statement of certificates issued ani? unadjusted claims. 


| Actual issue and estimate. 
December 1, 1874. 


Sewer certificates | 

Sewer certificates outstanding and unadjusted. - -| 

$1, 103, 542 29 

Anditor's certificates, board of public works ....| 4, 170,030 63 

Anditor’s certificates, board of public works, 314, 113 89 
outstanding and unadjusted. | 


| 4, 484, 144 52 
Auditor's and comptroller’s certificates of Dis- 
trict of Columbia ' 1, 897 06 
Contract work, certified 1, 088, 757 84 
| Contract work, unadjusted and outstanding 1, 458, 358 99 


General claims against the District, certified .... 82, 547 43 
General claims agrees the District, outstanding 297, 797 09 
and unadjust a 380, 344 52 
Old material, property, not issued Estimate ...| 463, 094 ©5 
_ Damages oe property, omen’, 5 84, 689 57 
Damages to property, outstanding and unad- 
justed 383,996 50 


~ Sewer taxes refunded, certified 
| Sewer taxes, outstanding and unadjusted 
| 


2, 547, 116 &3 








468, 686 07 


557, 688 52 
| 10, 006, 514 66 


The a usted claims, classes 1, 2, 7, and 8, may be as fixed claims 
tne Dietetics end on ¢ to but slight variation. © 4 (contract work) 

and 5 (claims against the riot) will probably be diminished when audited, but 
by a continuance of works under contracts No. 4 will be ultimately increased 

In a preceding part of their report, after excusing themselves for 
not being able to comply fully with the requirements of the act of 
Congress, they say: 

The result presents a very nearly accurate and reliable statement of the indebtedness 
of the District. 


And this result was made up as we have seen of— 
Certificates issued $6, 858, 727 18 
Claims outstanding and unadjusted 3, 147, 787 48 


10, 006, 514 66 

































































and is “avery nearly accurate and reliable statement of the 3.65 
indebtedness.” So nearly did they consider this $10,000,000 as the 
amount of the 3.65 bonded debt that they make the following aggre- 
gate of the ascertained debt of the District, namely : 


Waditiel GIBB... .< ccpecn cesses coevceneccerecesesscesccennvsmeseneasé $8, 883, 940 43 
Eight-per-cent. certificates... .........--------------s-eeeeeee --- 1,522,400 00 
Certificates of the Board of Andit..............-....sccesee-eeeeeee 6, 858, 727 18 





17, 265, 067 61 
coccesccccescce Mt, One @ 


Makes a total of. ..........--.--.- Gnehbeeaebehdeahnssenescénsbons 20, 412, 855 09 

Executive Docwment No. 1, part 6, Forty-third Congress, second session, pages 
268, 269. 

It must be borne in mind that this was in December, 1874, five 
mouths after they had been empaome,| into the affairs of the District 
and two months after all claims could be presented for audit, That 
both the commissioners and board of audit believed that this sum of | 
ten millions would about cover all the 3.65 debt seems beyond dis- | 
pute. Nor was it supposed probable, from anything said or stated by 
either board in the reports of 1874, that class 4 (work on contracts) 
would be inereased. They no doubt believed that $3,147,855 would 
cover all the unadjusted and outstanding claims. Congress at that ses- 
sion extended the time for presenting the claims in two of the classes, 
(not class 4,) which increased the debt of these classes somewhat. But, 
excluding class 4, the whole amount ultimately certified in all the seven 
other classes was less by $114,000 than the board of audit estimated for 
these classes in December, 1874. 

In making these reports these officers either intended to inform the 
President accurately as to the probable amount of the District debt 
or they made their reports to deceive him and the country. I do not 
doubt that at that time they believed that the estimate I have given 
as having been made by the board of audit, and confirmed as far as 
the commissioners went by their report, would cover the 3.65 bonded 
debt of the District, and at that time it never entered into the heads 
of any of these officers that during the ensuing year they would add 
to this debt in contract work alone the enormous sum of between three 
and five millions of dollars. As late as February, 1875, they asked for 
an appropriation of money to pay the interest on this debt for the fiscal | 
year from June, 1875, to June 30, 1876, and in this estimate they put 
the principal at $10,000,000. And nowhere and at no time during the 
second session of the last Congress is there a whisper or intimation 
from either the commissioners or the board of audit that there was | 
so large an amount of obligations or contracts of the board of public 
works then outstanding and unexecuted which required enforcement 
at the handsof these watchful guardiansof the interests of the District. 

I am now on the subject of the contract work—not the repair 
work—and I affirm that, if they knew of the existence of the obli- 
gations and contracts which they now set up as being in existence 
and binding on them as the successors of the board of public works, 
it was their duty to have so advised the President and Congress. Is 
it possible that, if they knew of such contracts and obligations, bind- 
ing alike on the tender consciences of these commissioners and the 
defunct board of public works, they could have remained silent 
and not made known their number and character and the sum re- 
quited to execute and enforce these contracts and obligations? Why 
should they not have made report of these unexecuted obligations? 
Why should they not inform the President that instead of $1,721,000 | 
being estimated to complete the contracts in hand, that there were 
other obligations to be executed and other contracts to be enforced | 
vee Py require three or four million dollars additional in 3.65 

0OnGs 

The naked truth, Mr. Speaker, is they never dreamed during the 
last. session of the Forty-third Congress of what the ring required 
them to do during the summer of 1875. There were no such contracts 
or obligations existing June 20, 1874. It is a wicked deception, an 
unmitigated imposture, to call these extensions of last year ob- 
ligations of the board of public works. After being made the tools 
and instruments of Shepherd and his corrupt crew, they have the 
audacity to attempt to justify themselves for grading near twenty 
miles of new streets and concreting Commissioner Ketcham’s alley, 
and dozens of streets in the neighborhood of the property of the real- 
estate pool, by the deception that these extensions were but the en- 
forcement of coutracts and obligations existing June 20, 1874. We 
have seen how the commissioners attempted to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the joint committee of 1873; how they abandoned the | 
vicious system of giving out contracts to friends and favorites with- 
out competition; how they advertised all contracts to be let out to 
the lowest bidder; how they refused to furnish sewer-pipe, curb- 
stone, &c., to the contractors of sewers and streets, as their prede- 
cessors had done; and how they, after five months’ investigation of 
the affairs of the District, reported what they had done and how 
much it was estimated the debt of this bankrupt District would be. 

But very soon after the adjournment of Co in March, after 
making a liberal appropriation of over a million of dollars to the use 
of the istrict, a marked change takes place. All the cash contracts 
which had been given out in 1874 were canceled, extensions of old con- | 
tracts multiplied rapidly, the old favored contractors under the Shep- | 

erd government come to the front again ; sewer-pipe which had been | 
contracted to be paid for in cash is now paid for in 3.65 bonds; and | 
these securities, which by the law were intended to fund the indebt- | 


Adding the unadjusted claims...................-.. 
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edness of the District, become the means of discharging newly created 
obligations entered into for the first time by the commissioners them- 


| selves. It is questionable whether in any year since the District had 


its infamous governor and Legislature and board of public works in 
full blast there was so much activity, so many streets graded and im- 
proved, so many employés about the engineer’s office, so many certifi- 
cates issued, and so much money expended. Shepherd was nominally 
displaced only for the term of six months. During the whole of last 
summer and fall he was as fully in the control of the improvements 
of this District as if he were one of the commission, without any of 


| the responsibility attaching to the office. By his mere ipse dixit he 


converts verbal contracts binding upon no one into obligations of the 


| commissioners under which they pay hundreds of thousands of dollars 


in the bonds of the District for the execution of these verbal contracts. 
The men to whom he makes sales of real estate in Washington, amount- 
ing to $250,000 within the last two years, by some strange and sin- 
gular coincidence, are the fortunate contractors who obtain extension 
upon extension, and the commissioners during the whole of the sea- 
son of 1875, losing sight of the limitations of the act which gave them 
their authority, seem to have had no other thought than to carry out 


| the “ comprehensive plan” of the board of public works and pile up 


a debt upon a bankrupt people so utterly out of all proportion to their 
ability to pay that they have lost all sense of their obligation to pay it. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the most inexcusable and the most reprehensible 
of the unlawful expenditures of the commissioners during the last 
year is to be found in the repair work authorized by them, at an ex- 
pense of $809,000 in the 3.65 bonds of the District. It is tainted with 
the vice of want of power, of extravagant cost, wasteful favoritism, 
and every other characteristic of a shameless job. There is not one 
redeeming feature about it, and it is impossible to resist the conclu- 
sion that it is anything but a scheme of plunder and theft of the peo- 
ple of this District, unsurpassed in its enormity by anything that has 
ever transpired here since Shepherd and Babcock have had undis- 
puted sway inits government. I am far from charging that either 
of the commissioners have pocketed a farthing of the cost of this 
repair work. In the absence of any positive and direct proof that 
they were interested in these contracts, 1 give them the benefit of 
the presumption of innocence of any corrupt practice or improper 
conduct in respect of this illegal and inexcusable outlay. But all 
the facts touching this wrongful expenditure show conclusively that 
they should be held accountable on their bonds for their gross mis- 
feasance and culpable mismanagement of the credit and resources of 
the District growing out of the contracts for this repair work and 
the execution of those contracts ; otherwise nothing short of criminal 
misconduct on their part can render them omsenable on the bonds re- 
quired to be executed by the commissioners. 

It seems to me an insult to the most ordinary intelligence to assert 
that because the contractors under the board of public works had 
failed to comply with the stipulations of their several contracts to 
keep in repair the streets which they had paved, for a term of years, 
and because they had been notified in the fall of 1874 to make these 
repairs and failed to do so, that therefore this state of facts consti- 
tuted a debt against the District at the passage of the act of June 20, 
1874, which could be allowed and certified and converted into 3.65 
bonds. For this is the naked proposition in all its absurdity. I grant 
that they had the power to protect and preserve; in other words, to 
repair improvements finished and unfinished, and to pay for the same 


|in cash. But here is @ proposition to put into the fanded debt of the 


District a claim of the District against the contractors for a failure 
to comply with the covenants of the original contract with the board 
of public works, and which was capable of being put into a judgment 


| by the verdict of a jury. So far from these contractors or their as- 


signees having any claim or debt against the District, the debt was 
due to the District and not by the District to the contractors. 

To make the matter still worse, if by any construction or distor- 
tion of the statute it could be made to include this repair work, the 
fact still remains that the work was done more than nine months 
after it was possible, under the law, to present this pretended claim 
for audit and certificate. It was only by first making an unauthorized 
contract with some of the henchmen of Shepherd to do this repair- 
work, to be paid for partly iu cash and partly in 3.65 bonds, that the 
shrewd and unprincipled tricksters of the Washington ring manip- 
ulated this last grand raid upon the tax-payers of the District and 
increased its funded debt more than three-quarters of a inillion of 
dollars. That the commissioners made these repair-extensions in vi- 
olation of law, and that they knew, in thus adding to the debt of 
the District, they were committing a fraud upon the act of June, 
1874, and upon a confiding Congress, there can be no reasonable doubt. 
All this repair-work done in 1574 had been paid for in cash. 

Speaking of these repairs, the enginéer in his report, and made a 
part of the report of the commissioners, says : 

The precaution that work shall be guaranteed fora term of years has been taken 
by the board of public works, and under this provision notifications Lave been 


sent out by me to various contractors that repairs were needed. The majcrity of 
these notices have received no attention, and it has been necessary to do the work 


| and charge it to the contractor. Provision must be made for doing a large propor 


tion of this work, and suits mast be brought to recover the amount expended from 
the delinqnent contractors and their sureties. 

He says these repairs had been done and the cost charged to the con- 
tractors, and his accounts show that the District had paid the cost of 
these repairs in cash out of its own funds. 
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There is no pretense that up to December, 1874, any “extension ” 
had been made by which the cost of these repairs had become a part 
of the funded debt; and in the same report he makes an estimate of | 
the cost of repairs that would be required up to June 30, 1875, and 
asks a “cash” appropriation of $57,941.77. So also in his estimate of | 
the current expenses of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1876, he esti- 
mates the “ cash” expenditure of $109,217.53 necessary to be advanced 
by the District and to be charged to the contractors. But in order to 
leave ne possible escape to these faithless guardians of the District, I 
will ask the Clerk to read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
10, page 1604, of the last Congress. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE DirsTRicT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1875. 
Sin: Agreeably with your request, we send you herewith agetailed tsatement of 
the items included in the general fund in our estimate of expenditures for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1876, with a copy of the statement of aggregate of the esti- 
mates for the same year. We will thank you to show the inclosed to General 
Chipman, as an answer in part to a letter received from him this morning. 
Very respectfally, 
W. DENNISON, 
J. H. KETCHAM, 
5. L. PHELPS, 


Commissioners District of Columbia. 
Hon. A. R. Corron, 


Chairman Subcom mittee. 


Detailed statement of the items comprised under heading of general in estimate for fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1876, based upon the reports of heads of Bureaus. 

Washington Asylum supplies, &c 

Georgetown Asylum supplies, & 

Reform School, support of inmates 

Board of health District proportion sivekaban 

Fire department, salaries and contingencies .... 


$32, 417 50 
2, 439 40 
14, 000 00 
32, 320 00 
84, 683 00 


Salaries of officers and employés of the District of Columbia other 
ment, Metropolitan police, school-teachers, as follow 
Commissioners’ office 
Auditor's office 
Attorney's ottice 
CE MERINO 5 carey ccesascononssecnescesesncésvesesccscesésces ‘ 
Collector's office. . .. : 
Superintendent of assessment and taxes ....................-....-2+-. 
Board of andit ay 
Coroner's office ........ _— eshbewshinses 
Deputy comptroller in charge of assessments 
Commissions of sinking fund 
Pin: scenpsabensecovsceses : pnomerne erence taines 
Engineer's department, including surveyors, overseers, clerks, levelers, 
I MD... spubinsncanegenenssuencuosbacédind hidaarecave 
Sealers of weights and measures 
Harbor-master 
Water department bcandnges ebtr-<paseeneeehns emabikt<aeedl 
Marketa, Washington and Georgetown 
Garbage collectors 
Washington Asylum 
Georgetown Almshouse 
Payment of physicians and apothecaries 


than fire depart- 


De 


-FiREys 
EB2RE 


ss 
S& 


e 


SS%| SSSSSSSESR SSSSSSSSE 


52 = 


ze 


- 
- 


— BA@s 
Baz 
cis 


Total payment of salaries 
Generel QEVETUGINE. ..., .2000-ecccecccess PEUenenesinRtinenienseRetont 
Sweeping streets, per estimate of engineer 
Support of insape paupers . 
~~ to wood pavement, per estimate of engineer of District of Co- 
umbia 


Repairs of concrete pavement, per estimate of engineer of District of 
Columbia 


Repairs to county roads and bridges, per estimateof engineerof District 
SEGMIEEED. 5. cic cseseviubtestuscorccesbe istaent 

Repairs to ps, per estimate of engineer of District of Columbia. . 

Cleaning alleys, per estimate of engi cer of District of Columbia 

Cleaning sewer-traps, per estimate ot engineer of District of Columbia. 

Remeval of ashes, per estimate of engineer of District of Columbia. ... 


Expenses of parking commission, per estimate of engineer of District of 


Coluinbia 
Gas-lamps and repairs, per estimate of engineer of District of Columbia 
Extension of sewers, laterals and connections, per estimate of engineer 

of District of Columbia. ....... 

Erecting five hundred new street-lamps, per estimate of engineer of Dis- 
trict of Columbia 
Purchase of machine 
of engineer of Dis 


E 
255) £2 


& B wBE 
Bs 
$s és 


2 
38 
28 


B pe SxBe 
$ 82 88s 
S $2 222 


3 
8 


for repairs of concrete pavemen estimate 
ct of Columbia ” a pe 


En ne-houses, Washington and Georgetown, asylum and 
Olumbia buildings 


Commissioners’ office, contingent expenses 
Auditor's office, contingent expenses 
Comptroller's office, contingent expenses om 
Collector's office, contingent expenses 
Water department, including repairs to water-mains, labor, and mate- 
rial for same, &o 
Surveyor's office 
of audit contingent expenses 
Attorney's office expenses 
Judi 
Superin 
Coroner's office 


Sstsiss s5kss 
sesese2 38388 
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Deputy comptroller in charge of special assessments 
Treasurer's office ...... pad acbOSOSs bodecbeccosshsovzcdbdsoescceseoecesce 
Relief and transportation of 
Fuel account, including gas 
jane, eae &o 
nsurance, pu 
‘ Souneninainan’s sinking fund 
Engineer department proper 
Total general District fund 
FITZHUGH COYLE, 
Comptroller District of Oolumbia 

Mr. BUCKNER. It will be seen from this itemized statement made 
by the commissioners that they asked for $109,217.53 “to pay for the 
cost of repairs to wood and concrete pavements for the year ending 
the 30th June instant,” and Congress subsequently appropriated, not 
only this sum, but nearly the entire sum asked, namely, $1,060,000, 
in order to enable the commissioners to maintain the government of 
the District for the present fiscal year and to dothis repair-work, make 
sewer-connections, buy concrete-machinery, &c. It is thus made ap- 
parent that the commissioners then construed their powers as I do 
now, and that they understood that the protection and preservation 
of improvements were to be paid for in cash, and not in bonds. In- 
stead of using this money for this purpose, they were induced to re- 
sort to the fraudulent and “yo system of “extension,” by which 
W. C. Murdock, alias John O. Evans, and Cranford & Hoffman mo- 
nopolized all this repair-work, except a small contract given to Jona- 
than Taylor for repairing Pennsylvania avenue east, at a cost of 
$209,000. Notwithstanding there were other parties ready to do this 
work at much less cost—one in fact offering to do it at little or no 
cost to the District—it was given to these parties at private contract, 
without advertisement and without competition. 

It will appear from an examination of table 4 of the answers of the 
commissioners accompanying the report of the committee that this 
work on the streets repaired in 1875 was done in 1872 and 1873 at a 
cost to the District of $2,548,291.90, and within three years it has been 
repaired at a cost of $809,860.09, and we have the authority of the 
engineer that it will require an outlay of 10 per cent. of this cost an- 
nually to keep it in repair. But this is not all of the reckless mis- 
management of the commissioners as to these repairs. Not only is it 
true that several experts in this business of concreting have testified 
that work which the commissioners contracted to pay for in bonds at 
$1.40 a superficial yard could be done at from fifty to eighty-five cents 
in cash, with a good profit to the contractor, but it appears that these 
pet contractors and favorites of the defunct board of public works 
were to receive in cash the cost of the necessary personal labor in re- 
moving the old wooden blocks and preparing the dilapidated con 
cretes for the resurface, with 20 per cent. added for profit. 

Inasmuch as Congress had made a cash appropriation for doing this 
repair-work, included in the appropriation of $1,060,000, it is hard to 
assign any sufficient reason why this part of this contract was not 
paid out of the District treasury, especially as the treasurer reports 
as having on hand of this appropriation the sum of $885,000 on the Ist 
of last December. This sum to be paid these favored contractors in 
cash amounted to $69,862.55 ; but how was it paid? Not out of the 
cash in the Treasury, eee by Congress, but by selling the 
3.65 bonds at a discount of 30 per cent.,or at seventy cents on the 
dollar. -Yes, sir, these vigilant guardians of the interests of District, 
with an overflowing treasury, with money given to them by Con- 
gress for the vo P of making these repairs, in order to 
raise money to harge the cash part of an iniquitous and illegal 
contract, discount the 3.65 bonds of the District at the rate of seventy 
cents on the dollar! 

Bat this is not the only operation of the kind in which they are 
shown to have been en: . They advertised for sewer-pipe to be paid 
for in cash, and bids for the various kinds of pipe to be used by con- 
tractors were accepted, and among these bids twelve-inch pipe was to 
be furnished at thirty-two cents. ese contracts were su uently 
canceled, and the ae contractors were paid in 3.65 bonds, 
andit appears from the evidence before us that 89,809 feet of twelve- 
inch pipe was paid for in bonds, costing $50,303.04, whereas the cost 
of twelve-inch pipe at the price at which it was to be fur- 
nished (thirty-two cents) would have been $28,728.88, making a dif- 
ference in favor of cash on this item of twelve-inch pipe of $21,574.16, 
and in all the sewer-pipe purchased of $36,036.90. 

If there were no question as to the power of these commissioners 
thus to use the bonds of the District, if oe had been vested with 
unlimited discretion to increase the debt of the District, they should 
be made accountable on their bonds for this improvident, wasteful, and 
shameful use of the 3.65 bonds. What would be the judgment of any 
court which should find a trustee of an estate thus wasting the as- 
sets intrusted to his t What defense can be made for a guard- 
ian of an estate who, with a large bank account belonging to his 
ward, should thus misuse the securities of his ward in the payment 
of the eres expenses of his ward? And shall these com- 
missioners be held to a less rigid accountability, when they have ob- 
ligated themselves to a fait! of their duties? In fact, 
their prosecution on their bonds is but a coro to the action of the 
Senate and the House in the passage of the t resolution of the 
14th of March last. One of the series of resolutions put into it in the 
Senate made it a penal offense for any officer hereafter to increase the 
debt of the District, and no one understood better than these com- 
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missioners that it was intended as a rebuke to them for their illeal | 
increase of this debt during the last year. It said in language too 
jlain to be misinterpreted that “We cannot: punish you for what you 
Let done, but forthe future be warned that if you are guilty of this | 
offense again we will send you to the penitentiary.” Is this House 
prepared to go back upon this action of both Houses of Congress? 

It is said in justification or apology for this large outlay in the re- | 
pairs of the streets last year that it was found that the sum appro- | 
priated for that purpose by Congress was wholly insufficient, and it 
became necessary that they should fall back upon the issue of bonds, 
which it seems was only limited by the discretion of the commission- 
ers and the board of audit. 

On the 18th of February a little upward of $100,000 in cash was 
estimated to be sufficient to do this repair-work, but in three months 
thereafter it was discovered that the pavements and carriage-ways, 
both concrete and wood, were going to pieces so rapidly, and disinte- 
grating and decomposing so fast, that the most active measures and 
the most liberal expenditures were absolutely essential to the preser- 
vation of the health of the people and the repair of these pavements. | 
For the first time it was then discovered that they had the power to 
do this repair-work and pay for it in bonds, and not in cash. The 
condition of the pavements and not the act of Congress now became 
the chart of their powers. But what a telling commentary is here 
presented as to the value of these pavements and the work done 
on them, for which the District has paid the sum of over $800,000! 
The larger portion of these pavements, both wood and concrete, were 
laid down in 1872 and 1873, and within three years, we are told, such 
was their ruinous, decayed, and dilapidated condition that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to expend one-third of their original cost in re- 
pairing these worthless pavements. And now, after the expenditure 
of $800,000, under the influence of the first rays of a summer’s sun, 
many of them are giving unmistakable indications of absolute worth- 
lessness, and they are fast reaching the consistency of baker’s dough 
or glazier’s putty. Conceding that they had the power thus to add 
to the debt of the District, can there be any doubt that such a large 
outlay in renewing these worthless pavements was a reckless waste of 
the credit and resources of the District? ‘Does any one believe that 
these streets were in any worse condition than many other streets 
which they did not repair? And is it possible that they could not 
have served the purpose of carriage-ways until the meeting of Con- 
gress? No, Mr. Speaker, all the circumstances attending this repair- 
work and its payment in bonds show that it was a shameless job put 
up in the interest of the contractors and their friends, without the 
semblance of law to support it, or eny immediate necessity for its 
execution, and with the almost absolute certainty that within three 
years at furthest they will need another heavy expenditure to save 
them from total destruction. 

The enormous debt of this District, now but little short of one- 
fourth of the entire assessed value of all its real property, not alone 
concerns the people of the District, but comes home to every tax- 
payer of the Union. The funded debt of the District bearing interest 
is composed of — 





The old funded debt, (December, 1875) ................-+.2--0----0-s $8, 441, 113 43 
The 3.65 debt ...... $hebbbbuhanewubauqunetscebbeucsselsbetens coceeses 13, 743, 250 00 

call 22, 184, 363 43 
On which the annual interest is. ............ —ameneenapupeeienness 1, 129, 628 00 


To this must be added the unfunded and floating debt in the shape 
of— 








Certificates of the board of audit not converted into bonds ......... $758, 238 53 
Measurements certified by engineer. ..............--+--+--00---+---- 297, 235 74 
Estimates of work done and not certified by engineer.............-. 121, 535 15 

RR warns 44040= cednescusene ovens O. sewane cheapo nsereessasnyees 1, 177, 009 42 


Which last sums would have been converted into: .65 bonds but for 
the passage of the joint resolution of March 14, 1875. 

In addition to this sum of ascertained indebtedness, amounting to 
$23,301,372.85, should be included damages for injuries done to real 
estate by the unauthorized contracts of the commissioners in chang- 
ing the grades of the streets and other claims for which provision 
must be made and to ascertain which a bill has already passed this 
House on the recommendation of the District Committee. What will 
be the sum of these claims I have no means of ascertaining, nor have 
I included in this estimate of indebtedness the sum of $1,165,250, be- 
ing the balance of 8 per cent. certificates commonly called greenbacks, 
which will be provided for out of the ial improvement fund if 
this fund is sieted and paid in. Itwill thus be seen that with the 
present funded debt, the unfunded but ascertained debt, and the 
probable amount of claims yet to be allowed, the District debt will 
not fall much if any short of $24,000,000, to be borne by a population 
not so large as that of many of the congressional districts represented 
on this floor, and with no more taxable wealth. 

It is a vain and idle hope that this District can provide for the pay- 
ment of this debt. It will be an insupportabie burden to defray the 
ordinary expenses of a municipal government and to pay the interest 


on the fanded debt. It is believed that the valuation of the real es- | 


tate of the District is much beyond its cash value, and when it is re- 
membered that the real estate of the District is chargeable or has paid 
one-third of the cost of the improvements that have been made within 
the last five years, it becomes simply impossible for the people of this 





District to pay the interest on this debt and provide for the ultimate 
payment of the principal. Congress has in the last few years appro- 
priated $10,859,600 for the general purposes of the District, exclusive 
of appropriations for public buildings, the asylums, and other Govern- 
ment property, the Botanic Garden, and the grounds attached to these 
buildings and grounds; and the startiing fact confronts us, that in 
this District of the ninety millions dollars’ of real estate, at least one- 
fifth of it is now held by the District government and the banks as 
purchasers under sales for the non-payment of general and special taxes. 
Another sale of lands, delinqnent in the non-payment of taxes, has 
lately been advertised, covering twenty-seven pages of the National 
Republican newspaper, and unless some relief is afforded to these 
people very soon the larger part of the real property of the District 
will pass into the ownership of the District governmené and the banks. 
This failure in the payment of the taxes levied to carry on the gov- 
ernment of the®istrict affords conclusive proof that the individual 
indebtedness is pressing upon the people with equal weight with the 
public debt, and when it is known that a very large proportion of the 
wood and concrete pavements laid down within the last four years 
will necessarily have to be renewed within a very short time, thus 
entailing additional taxation, it will soon be a question with many 
property-owners whether it will not be wiser to abandon their prop- 
erty to the District government than to retain it with its incumbrances. 

Mr. Speaker, I have brought these facts to the attention of the 
House in order that they may understand that this District debt con- 
cerns our constituents no less than the people of this District, and 
that they may fully appreciate the gross wrong that has been done 
to the tax-payers of the country and of this District by the commis- 
sioners in needlessly and illegally adding to the volume of that debt. 

In the report of the majority of the committee this illegal and unanu- 
thorized addition to the debt is put down at $3,091,046.13—I believe 
it is, in fact, in the neighborhood of four millions and a half—and 
that the entire 3.65 debt ought not to have exceeded $10,500,000. 
This would be allowing three millions and a half for the completion 
of the unfinished contracts of the board of public works, and is in ex- 
cess of the estimate of the joint committee by the sum of $2,175,000. 
In fact, no such sum as three and one-half millions was spent in the 
completion of these unfinished contracts of the board of public works. 

Itis worthy of remark thatin all the eight classes of indebtedness, ex- 
cluding the fourth, the aggregate estimate, made by the board of audit 
December, 1874, was less by $114,000 than the amount audited and 
certified in the seven other classes; nor did their estimate differ very 
materially from the estimate of the joint committee of the last Con- 
gress; but it was in the fourth class, embracing claims for complet- 
ing unfinished contracts, as well as extension and repair work, that 
the actual amount of certificates audited exceeded fourfold the esti- 
mate of the joint committee and is three times greater than the esti- 
mated amount of indebtedness in that class according to the report 
of the board of audit of December, 1874. 

If these commissioners had not been controlled by some malign in- 
fluence, if they had not been seduced by some spirit of evil or yielded 
to the dominion and authority of bad and unscrupulous men, why 
did they not cease to increase the debt of this District when they saw 
they were so far exceeding the calculations and estimates of the com- 
mittee of the last Congress? How was it possible for sane men to 
conceive that they were carrying out the will of Congress by expend- 
ing seven millions when the framers of the law by which it was ex- 
pended only intended they should expend a million and a quarter? 
How does it happen that they never thought of taking the opinion of 
the Attorney-General as to their power to make new contracts for 
new work and pay therefor in 3.65 bonds, or as to that construction 
of the contracts of the boerd of public works which enabled them to 
put three quarters of a miilion of dollars in the pockets of two of the 
pets of the deposed board of public works without competition and 
at ruinous prices to the District? How can they explain the ex- 
traordinary fact that after Congress made them an appropriation for 
repairing the wood and concrete pavements up to the 30th of this 
month they failed to use the money so appropriated, and expended 
eight times the sum asked for and appropriated in the bonds of the 
District for the same purpose without authority and without law? 
What apology can be found for their adopting in 1875 a system of 
awarding contracts which they had repudiated in 1874, and which 
had been condemned by the report of the joint committee of the last 
Congress? How will they justify themselves before the country for 
obtaining an appropriation from Congress for over a million of dol- 
lars for the general purposes of the District, and with this sum of 
money to their credit and unexpended make a contract to be paid in 
cash, and in order to raise this cash sell the bonds of the District at 
a shave of seventy cents on the dollar? 

Mr. Speaker, such acts of illegality and unfaithfulness in the exer- 
cise of the authority conferred upon these officers by Congress can 
neither be explained, excused, or justified, and it seems to be about 
time that Congress shall do something to vindicate the authority of 

| the laws of the land on the officials of this District government. It 
is not denied that much of the debt authorized to be funded in 
3.65 bonds by the act of June 20, 1874, was incurred in defiance of 
law and against the clear and explicit intention of the law-makin 
power. The joint committee of Congress, composed of men of bot 
parties, so reported unanimously. But the parties thus guilty of 
| usurpation of authority and violation of the law were permitted to 
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escape almost without a censure or a reprimand. The men who had 
brought the District to the verge of bankruptcy were driven from 
place, and the exclusive authority of the District was transferred to 
the present incumbents under such limitations and restrictions as ab- 
solutely stripped them of power to add a dollar to the debt of the 
District. Noone doubts but that such was the intention of Congress, 
and I maintain that no man can come to any other conclusion from 
reading the act of June, 1874, to say nothing of the circumstances 
surrounding its passage. But strange to say, these commissioners were 
seized with an insane impulse to disregard the law which gave them 
being, and have construed that law as if it gave them unlimited 
power to increase the debt of this District, so that increase was for 
the purpose of improving the streets and sidewalks and otherwise 
beautifying this capital. Instead of the 3.65 bond being confined to 
liquidate and fund indebtedness existing on their advent to power, 
it has been construed practically to pay for work authorized by them 
and in execution of contracts that never had anyexistence until 
signed and sealed by them. By this false and unreasonable construc- 
tion of the law they have added to the debt of this District from 
three to five millions of dollars; and the question arises whether this 
Hlouse will pass this matter by with a mere reprimand or censure of 
these officers. 

It is not simply for a misconstruction of the law that I insist these 
officers should be turned over to the courts. Their offense is not 
merely that they have misconstrued the law, but that by their mis- 
construction they have wasted the resources of the District. And in 
this respect, under the terms of the bonds which they executed, 
they do not differ from other trustees. In fact, they were not only 
executive officers, but they were assignees in bankruptcy of this 
debt-burdened District. The guardian who should sell the securities 
of his ward at a heavy discount to pay an obligation of his ward 
when he had plenty of cash on hand belonging to his ward would be 
held responsible for waste of the estate. He must construe the law 
applicable to his duties at his peril, and if by his misconstraction of 
his duties he injures the estate of his ward, he must be held respon- 
sible. So in this case, these officers have not only violated the oe 
especially when they contracted to pay for the repair-work of last 
year in 3.65 bonds, but by giving the work to favorites it cost one- 
third more than it was worth, and instead of paying for the cash part 
of the contracts with money asked for and appropriated for that pur- 
pose, and which they had unexpended in the Treasury, they caused 
to be issued the bonds of the District and sold them at their market 
value in order to raise the cash with which to comply with their ille- 
gal contract. If this is not such wrong-doing and waste of the re- 
sources of the District as constitute a breach of their bond, I can 
conceive of no state of facts short of absolute proof of corruption 
that would make“them amenable on their official bonds. And if 
there is any place in the United States where public officers should 
be held to a strict and rigid accountability, it isin this District. I 
do not believe that if these commissioners had been required to ex- 
ercise similar functions outside of this District, and free from the 
powerful and controlling influences surrounding them here, that they 
would ever have departed so far from the path which the law pre- 
scribed for them. 

The population of this District differs in many respects from that 
of any other in the Union. Without commerce, trade, or manufact- 
ures, with scores of bold, unscrupulous adventurers ready to engage 
in any raid upon the rational or District treasury that promises suc- 
cess, and with but a comparatively small proportion of its people 
who are not directly vr indirectly dependent upon the Government 
for the means of living, there is of necessity a powerful interest here 
in behalf of lavish expenditures and liberal disbursements of public 
money. Official delinquency that opens the doors of the Treasury, 
or that promises to improve the city and beautify the capital of the 
nation at the expense of others, if not openly approved, is silently 
connived at. It was the pressure of such a public opinion, encour- 
aged and directed by the man who organized corruption in this Dis- 
trict as never before—who when rejected by the Senate for a place 
on this commission never abandoned his purpose to control it in his 
interest and that of the cormorant crew that follow his lead and 
obey his orders, to which the executive officers of this District in 
an evil hour yielded. It would not surprise me to learn that he dic- 
tated the appointment of a part of this commission of which the Sen- 
ate refused to consent that he should be one. Nor need the public be 
surprised to learn that there has been a continual conflict in this com- 
mission between those who yielded willingly and those who resisted 
this malign influence. 

But be this as it may, we cannot fail to comprehend the magnitude 
and extent of the influence brought to bear upon these commission- 
ers by the head of the Washington ring, occupying the relation of a 
confidential friend of the President and of his late private secretary. 
That they have disregarded the plain provisions of law and added to 
the burdens of the people of this District unnecessarily and without 
justification or excuse is beyond question; and if we would vindicate 
the law and require implicit obedience to its commands in this Dis- 
trict as elsewhere, these commissioners should be required to answer 
for their delinquencies before the courts of the country, and the At- 
torney-General will fail, in my judgment, in the discharge of his duty 
if he neglects to institute legal proceedings against each of the com- 
missioners for a breach of the condition of their several bonds. 
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Protection to American Citizens Abroad—Germans and Jrish—Parties 
and Platforms. 


SPEECH OF HON. SAMUEL 8. COX, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 15, 1876, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2245) to carry into execution the provisions of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution concerning citizenship and to define certain rights 
of citizens of the United States in foreign countries and certain duties of diplo 
matic and consular oflicers, and for other purposes. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, platforms are proverbially unreliable. 
When parties go before the country on great issues, it is pleasant to 
find them agreeing on certain points. hen such points involve the 
sacred rights of citizenship, so prized since the proud Roman epigram, 
Civis Romanus sum, and so often fought for between nations of mod- 
ern times, citizenship then becomes an exultation worthy of national 
anthems. The platforms of the republican and democratic parties 
read much alike on this high theme. I place them side by side: 


Republican Cincinnati platform. | Democratic Saint Louis platform. 

It is the imperative duty of the Gov- Reform is to correct the 
ernment to modify existing treaties with | omissions of a republican Congress and 
European governments, that the same | the errors of our treaties and our diplo 
protection shall be afforded to the adopt- | macy, which have stripped our fellow-cit 
ed Amorican citizen that is given to the | izens of foreign birth and kindred race 
native born, and that all necessary laws | recrossing the Atlantic of the shield of 
should be passed to protect immigrants | American citizenship and have expose! 
in the absence of power in the States for | our brethren of the Pacific coast to th: 
that purpose. | incursions of a race notsprung from the 

same great parent stock, and, in fact, 
now by law denied citizenship through 
naturalization as being neither accus 
tomed to the traditions of a progressive 
civilization nor exercised in liberty un 
der equal laws. Wedenounce Sopa icy 
which thus discards the liberty-loving 
German and tolerates the revival of the 
cooly trade in Mongolian women, im 
| ported for immoral purposes, and Mon 
| golian men hired to perform servile labor 
| contracts. 


CHINESE QUESTION. 


It is not my pu to discuss the Chinese question. It affects as 
yet only the Pacific coast; but it is in no sense the question of 
healthful and vigorating immigration, such as has made America 

reat. The 150,000 Chinese are not assimilated and cannot be assimi- 
ated with our people. They are a menace to our industry and a 
drain upon our resources. Besides, they are a peril as foul as leprosy. 
They are and ever will be an alien element. ' ; 

Eliminating, then, the reference to the Mongolian, who is by his 
habits and his industry driving the Pacific coast with its advancing 
civilization almost to despair, let us examine the practice of the two 
parties in reference to this question. 


MODIFICATION OF TREATIES. 


This republican platform has the effrontery to call for a modifica- 
tion of existing treaties with foreign governments. Why? In order 
that the same protection shall be afforded to the adopted citizen that 
is given to the native born; that all necessary laws should be passed 
to protect emigrants in the absence of power in the States for that 

urpose ! 

Never in the history of political parties was there so gross an insult 
to ordinary intelligence as this platform. This I will proceed to show. 
What treaties are referred toinit? Isit the treaty with Great Britain 
or the treaty with the German Confederation? If it is the treaty with 
Great Britain, the credit, if any, confessedly does not belong to the 
present administration ; and if it did, that treaty needs no modifica- 
tion unless republican zealots desire to make it conform to the out- 
rageous treaty made by George Bancroft with the German Emperor in 
1868. The British treaty was celebrated in the administration of An- 
drewJohnson. Then our Secretary of State instructed Reverdy John- 
son, our minister to England, on the 23d of September, 1868, to place this 
matter of protection or allegiance above all others in importance. He 
ordered it to be considered before any other diplomatic question. The 
San Juan boundary and the Alabama claims questions, then pending, 
were to be held in abeyance until “the na ization question should 
be satisfactorily settled by treaty or by lawof Parliament.” The Amer- 
ican principle, once advocated by Cass, Marcy, and other democratic 
statesmen, was then and thus laid down by the administration of 
Johnson : Ls : 

it is the tof e human being who 
to nesters caieisted bee se pee hemeand native sllegiance 
and seek a new home and transfer his allegiance to any other nation that he ma, 
Gerri aia eee a Richens eterno 
i , he en TO- 
conta otee toe tae of nations, that that sovereign lawfully extends to his native 
subjects or citizens. 


Our minister to England followed these instructions, and the result 
appears in the first article of the protocol, which is as follows: 


Such citi: aforesaid, of the United States, who have become, or shall be- 
ou, and ptt Ss to law within the British dominions as British 
subjects, shall, subject to the ions of articles 2 and 4, be held by the United 
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States to be, in all respects and for all purposes, British subjects, and shall be 
treated as such by the United States. Reciprocally such British subjects as afore- 
said who have become, or shall become, and are naturalized according to law within 
the United States of America as citizens thereof, shall, subject to the provisions of 
articles 2 and 4, be held by Great Britain to be, in all respects and for all purposes, 
American citizens, and shall be treated as such by Great Britain. 

Mr. Johnson subsequently, in reviewing the negotiations he had 
conducted in London, thus disposes of the matter of naturalization: 

The English doctrine is so wholly unfounded in reason that his lordship did 
not hesitate to abandon it. Growing out of a feudal policy, it is unsuited to the 
rights of a free people. It assumes that allegiance is due to the soil upon which 
a man is born. It makes him therefore a political serf, and denies to him the power 
to change for the better his condition. No free people can consent to such a doc- 
trine, and notwithstanding the uniform decisions of Her Majesty's courts, hoary 
with age, and never for a moment questioned by any judicial decision, even up to 
the moment when our protocol was signed, it fell at once before the light of British 
and American freedom. 


To Andrew Johnson and Reverdy Johnson is due the merit which 
belongs to this recognition of the protection which our Government 
owes to a citizen who has fixed his fortune with us and contributed 
to the development of our greatness. They held aloft the idea that 
he should not against his will, forfeit the protection of our Govern- 
ment; so that this treaty, which is a triumph of democratic policy, 
needs no “ modification ” and is its own best encomium. Does the 
republican platform propose to modify it ? 


GERMAN TREATY. 


Mr. Speaker, I presume the republican platform which I have quoted 
did not contemplate this treaty. Perhaps it referred to the very ex- 
traordinary treaty of Bancroft made under the republican administra- 
tion of General Grant. By that treaty the doctrine that a naturalized 
citizen is entitled under the law of nations to the same protection that 
a native subject is, was shamelessly abandoned. A German natural- 
ized citizen 1s thereby remanded to the authority of his fatherland if 
he should return there and remain beyond a period of two years. This 
treaty expires next year; but every moment that it remains it is a 
national disparagement and disgrace. Under its provisions already 
a German-American citizen, Steinkauler, has been placed in the Prus- 
sian army and deprived of our protection. 

Not once nor twice, but thrice, have the President and his Secretary 
of State asked Congress for legislation to carry out this un-American 
treaty. The bill now before the House, to which I am speaking, is 
one of this character. It is almost a copy of the bill of Hon. E. R. 
Hoar of the last two Congresses. That bill I have had the pleasure 
and the honor thus far to assist in defeating. Whenever it is called 
up in this House it will be promptly tabled. Of that I am assured. 
It should be called a bill to “ denaturalize” our citizens, to “ discour- 
age” immigration. The distinguished editor of the Illinois Staats- 
Zeitung wrote to me in April, 1874, and thus describes a similar bill 
and pictures some of its results: 


Upon the subject of the denaturalization bill which, in your speech of April 22, 
you have opposed, I have written quite a lengthy letter to Mr. Orth, of Indiana, 
and I wish you would read that letter if Mr. Orth should not have destroyed it. 
There are a few points in it which, in my opinion, have not yet been as thoroughly 
ventilated as they should be. One is that, by the Bancroft treaties, a naturalized 
citizen residing in his native country two years may be considered as having re- 
linquished his American citizenship. When this treaty was before the then North 
German Diet, Bismarck stated expressly that the German government did not in- 
tend to make use of this provision except in such cases where mala fide emigra- 
tion (for the - of evading military service) was clearly proven. But by the 
present bill the United States would actually cast out of their citizenship all natu- 
ralized citizens who should reside two years in their native country, thus out-Bis- 
marcking Bismarck considerably. 

The other point is that in — to alien women marrying American citzens and 
thereby becoming American citizens themselves except as to the country of their 
birth. That provision, in spite of all Mr. Hoar says in its defense, is a brutal and 
stupid outrage upon all marriage legislation of all civilized countries. According 
to it, if my wife, after having become the mother of half a dozen native Americans, 
should, as a widow, live (“continue to live’) with her relations in Germany, she 
would lose her American citizenship after having lost her German one by marry- 
ing. mes would, in fact, be an outcast. 

he title of the bill should read: ‘A bill to declare all naturalized citizens citi- 
zens on sufferance, to make them hate the United States as their stepmother couatry, 
and to repudiate the pledges given by the Republic to her naturalized citizens.” 


Yours, res: y. 
. HERMANN RASTER. 


Since the treaty expires on the 19th of November, 1878, it may not 
be necessary to carry out the very tardy and dishonest suggestion of 
the republican platform to “ modify” it for the protection of adopted 
American citizens. But, in the language of the democratic platform, 
‘reform is necessary to correct these errors which have stripped our 
fellow-citizens of foreign birth of the shield of American citizenship.” 
The advent of a democratic administration will allow no diplomacy 
which thug discards the liberty-loving German from partnership im 
our franchises and prosperities. We can illy afford to pursue any 
i which would close our ports to emigration from an empire 
which has 43,000,000 of thrifty people. 

I have alrgady, Mr. Speaker, on the 22d of April last, given my 
reasons against the attempt to make laws here to execute this un- 
American policy and treaty; but the importance of the question in 
connection with our presidential campaign and the platforms of our 
putes constrain me as the representative of a district containing a 


arge majority of people, foreign-born or of foreign descent, and in- 
cluding some 30, German people, to add other stiggestions against 
legislation. 


this proposed 
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THE @RIGIN OF THIS PROSCKIPTIVE, ANTI-GERMAN LEGISLATION. 
What is the source of this proscriptive legislation against our nat- 


uralization? It began with our Executive, his Secretary of State, and 
Mr. Bancroft, minister to Berlin. 


The President of the United States in his last annual message to Con- 


— speaks of persons “who, if they have remained in this country 


ong enough to entitle them to be naturalized, have generally not 


much overpassed that period, and have returned to the country of 
their origin, where they reside, avoiding all duties to the United 
States by their absence, and claiming to be exempt from all duties to 
the country of their nativity and of their residence by reason of their 
alleged naturalization.” 


FEUDAL AND “FEDERAL” DOCTRINES. 
The doctrine underlying this paragraph of the message is abhorrent 


to every thinking man of republican feelings. It is essentially the 
old feudal doctrine of a government represented in the person of the 
monarch having all the rights, and the subject being the bounden 
servant, on whom are heaped all the duties. It is essentially the old 


feudal doctrine that no subject can go from the country where he is 
without the consent of his master, the government. It is essentially 


the old feudal doctrine that man is created solely to pay taxes and 
carry the lance or musket in the service of his owner, the government. 


It should bring the blush of shame to the face of every true American 
to hear the President of the Republic in this centennial year diseuss- 
ing the question of citizenship from the stand-point of an absolute 
king. Nay, the relations of the citizen of the United States, whether 
native or naturalized, to the Government of his country are of a 
wholly different character than what the President seems to assume. 
The Government of this country is in the people thereof, under the 
Constitution, and every citizen, at home and abroad, is an integral 
part of that Government. The President of the United States, the 
heads of the various Departments, the Senate, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, are only the servants of the people to execute their 
will. No citizen of the United States owes any higher duty to the 
Government than he owes to himself. He is personally a part of that 
Government; even the man who defrauds the revenue only defrauds 
himself and his fellow-citizens in the end. It is logically said in po- 
litical economy that the wealth of a nation is composed of the wealth 
of individuals. Fully to the same extent does republican government 
rest upon the republican spirit of the citizens who compose, maintain, 
and direct it, and who really constitute the Government by sending 
us here to take care of—what? Of the rights of the Government as 
a distinct, separate entity? No; but of the rights and interests of 
the people, of the aggregate of those who enjoy the proud name of 
citizens of the United States, wherever they may be on the face of 
the earth. 
OUR CITIZENS ABROAD AND THEIR RELATION. 

An alien, becoming a citizen of this Republic according to its laws 
and by the adjudgment of a court of competent oe does not 
by going abroad, no matter where, avoid any duties to the United 
States. He may not pay taxes nor serve in the Army; but there are 
millions upon millions in the country who pay no taxes nor enter the 
Army, some not even in the militia; yet they are good, faithful citi- 
zens. Their will must find expression here. But the men who, on 
being naturalized, return to their original home, claiming to be 
American citizens under the protection of the American Republic— 
and it is this class about which so much clamor has been raised—may 
be divided into two categories: one honestly attached to republican 
principles, the other not, but seeking fraudulently the cover of Ameri- 
can citizenship to escape some hardshipsin their native country. As 
to the latter class, there is a plain legal course open. Any person 
claiming the protection of American diplomatic or consular represent- 
atives as a naturalized citizen must, as a universal rule, exhibit an 
exemplified copy of the decree of the court adjudging him a citizen, 
under the signature and seal of the clerk or prothonotary. If the 
document be fraudulent on its face or circumstances indicate that 
fraud had been committed in obtaining it, information to the State 
Department should at once set in motion the United States attorney 
for the district where the decree was procured to apply to the same 
court to have it canceled. The rules of practice, as every lawyer 
knows, authorize every court to make the required orders for the serv- 
ice of motion-papers and for taking proof. A single case of the re- 
scission of a decree of naturalization obtained by fraud, either abso- 
lute or proven such by subsequent circumstances, would suffice to 
relieve our representatives abroad of all further trouble. 

But those who become bona fide citizens, who as the act of 1x02 re- 
quires, “ absolutely and entirely renounce and abjure allegiance and 
tidelity to every foreign prince, potentate, state, or sovereignty what- 
ever, and particularly, by name, the prince, potentate, state, or sov- 
ereignty whereof he was before a citizen or subject,” and who also 
makes oath that he is “attached to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and well disposed to the good order and 
happiness of the same”—when such a naturalized citizen goes abroad, 
even to the country of his birth, we should look upon him as a mis- 
sionary of republicanism. To the return of thousands of just such 
men and their more or less protracted residence at the home of their 
youth, proclaiming themselves in all places and at all times as citizens 
of this Republic, and in their own persons bearing testimony to the 
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ennobling influences of the democratic system—to such men and to 
their missionary labors we owe many millions of our most thrifty pop- 
ulation. Besides, do we not owe them a large share of our miraca- 
lous growth? They serve their adopted country well, far better than 
those who, after accumulating wealth here, go abroad, resume their 
first allegiance, and become the lick-spittles of aristocracy, or those 
who born here, and having wealth, go abroad to show everything 
else but American manners and principles, and who deride and de- 
fame this country beyond measure. 

But the naturalized citizen who proves his attachment and fidelity 
to the United States not only by taking the oath in good faith, but 
by holding bis citizenship dear while abroad, is doing, instead of 
avoiding, his full duty to the United States, and such men should 
and must be protected at all hazards. 


THE AMERICAN DOCTRINE. 

In this respect the course of the State Department has been distin- 
guished by too much anxiety for technicalities. I disclaim all design 
of being invidious or personal in this remark ; but the fact is, never- 
theless, that those in authority allowed themselves to be overmuch 
beclouded by the old English common law on the question; what 
Vattel said, and Pufiendorf, and Grotius, and other European wri- 
ters on international law, and what the obiter dicta had been in 
some of our courts. Never for a moment was the thougbt, enter- 
tained of late, that as the American Revolution upset all the old 
European notions of government, so did it also, in its successful 
course, establish a new American common law regarding allegiance, 
expatriation, and naturalization. The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the Austro-Hungarian Empire have recog- 
nized substantially the American doctrine enunciated by General 
Cass; and if we only persist, all the nations on the globe will do it 
also, The German Empire is striving hard to prevent it, and the 
treaty of Is6" was but a means to that end. If fears that by obey- 
ing the treaty of 152s, insuring freedom of residence and security 
aud protection to all American citizens alike, the missionary labors of 
Americans of German birth would draw hither too many emigrants 
from that country. A friend has shown me a letter from Bremen, 
dated December 2 last, which says that peremptory orders are said 
to have been issued by the minister of commerce at Berlin to all 
the local agents of transatlantic steamship companies in Germany, 
that they must, under penalty of fine and imprisonment, give no in- 
formation about America to any inquirer, but confine themselves to 
give only the price of passage, names of vessels, and dates of depart- 
ure. From this, if true, it would seem that America is a forbidden 
theme, and that even to talk about us in the United States is a pun- 
ishable offense in Germany. All the greater, therefore, is the reason 
why we should retaliate by insisting upon the full observance of the 
treaty of 1828, and demanding that a native German, legally natu- 
ralized here by a court of competent jurisdiction, returning to Ger- 
many, returns as an American citizen and in no other character, and 
remains such until he shall have voluntarily assumed a new alle- 
giance. This is the American common law, and should be resolutely 
maintained not only in respect to Germany, but all nations of En- 
rope. England and Austria have virtually adopted it, and other gov- 
ernments will follow in time. America was the first to proclaim the 
principle that free ships make free goods, and by the treaty of Paris 
of 1856 all Europe accepted it. So will the American doctrine of al- 
legiance, expatriation, and naturalization be accepted if the repre- 
sentatives of the American people are faithful to their duty. Then 
we shall see free American Salesian springing up everywhere and 


dotting every country on the face of the globe, reverencing the flag 
that shields and protects them, and bearing witness to the world in a 
thousand tongues, that to be an American is to be truly a free man! 

There is, however, one fundamental objection to the principle which 


underlies this bill and the argument in its favor. The United States 
have neither the right nor the power to prescribe where any of their 
citizens shall reside. If the freemovement of the citizen to go where 
he listed can be restricted in one case it may be restricted in all, and he 
would then hold his citizenship and his personal liberty and inde- 
pendence at the mere pleasure or caprice of a government that would 
cease to be republican. It would be to resuscitate the old feudal 
doctrine of the subject bound to the service of his master, the king; 
precisely what the German government claims and what the United 
States have so long and so strenuously resisted. 
STEINKAULER CASE. 

The report upon which this bill is predicated, in its opening para- 
graphs, says that “the natural right of emigration affirmed by that 
treaty, with all the consequences of acknowledging that right, have 
been fully recognized,” and toward the close it is again said that 
“this treaty recognizes the full right of a German subject to renounce 
his allegiance to the land of his birth, and through our naturalization 
laws to acquire anew nationality in the United States.” This is 
true, but only in a very qualified sense, as has been seen in the case 
of young Steinkauler, whose birth on American soil as the son of an 
American citizen did not save him from being held as a German sub- 
iect liable to military duty in spite of the protest of his father, who 
claimed for him protection by right of his American citizenship. 
This recognition on the part of Germany of the natural right of em- 
igrationand expatriation resolves itself into this: As long as a native 
German, naturalized in the United States, remains away from his 
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native land and beyond the power of its authorities, he is looked upon 
as an American citizen, and his nationality and protection graciously 
| surrendered to the United States; but the moment he touches Ger- 
man soil his original character revives, and thereafter he holds his 
naturalized citizenship dependent on the om ee of the German 
| government. That, ina general way, is the kind of recognition which 
| this treaty has secured from Germany for the principle which Amer- 
| ica has so long maintained, and for which recognition we are re- 
quested to be so thankful. 


PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE GERMAN TREATY. 


A few words as to the practical working of the treaty in relation 
to the thousands of German-Americans who annually visit their old 
country for weeks or months and return to the United States with- 
out being molested. In his letter to the State Department of June 
30, 1874, Mr. Bancroft states their number at “ from 10,000 to 15,000” 
who “come yearly to their mother country now, without suffering the 
least anxiety, where before many of them, in order to see their friends, 
were obliged to remain on the other side of the frontier or come into 
Germany stealthily, ranning the risk of arrest every hour.” This 
may be so; but if it proves anything, it only shows that the German 
or rather the Prussian government has not lived up to its obligations 
under the treaty of 18283, which insured protection and security to all 
American citizens sojourning in Prussian dominions, and made no 
distinction as to the country of their nativity. 

I am aware, Mr. Speaker, that international law does not relieve 
an emigrant from the consequences of an offense committed in the 
land of his birth prior to emigration, when he returns there, after 
being naturalized in another country; and I know, also, that under 
Prussian law since 1814, and re-enacted in the penal codes of 1842 and 
1851, emigration without permission of the government was an offense 
punishable with fine and imprisonment, and subjecting the emigrant 
to military service at whatever age he may have returned. If the 
United States are prepared to accept this doctrine of Prussia as valid, 
then the treaty of 1868 may be defended as a slight concession. But 
I claim that this country has emancipated itself from this rule of 
feudalism, and has announced and should maintain the truly Ameri- 
can principle of international law as to the indefeasible right of emi- 
gration and expatriation. That doctrine is, no man can be bound in 
any service to a government whose citizen or subject he has ceased 
to be by voluntary naturalization elsewhere. It is this principle that 
the treaty of 1868 offends against, out of undue deference to the penal 
code of Prussia. It is therefore wrong. Itis an attempt to assimilate 
the relations subsisting between the free American citizen and his 
self-chosen government to those of the Prussian subject to his in- 
herited and anointed king. In this respect the treaty is essentially 
un-American, un-republican, and contrary to the principles thatshould 
guide the intercourse of our people with foreign nations. 


OUR EARLY POLICY ON IMMIGRATION. 


The importance of a national and just policy of protection to our 
citizens abroad needs no extended remark. It has been the true policy 
of the Government always from the beginning to encourage immigra- 
tion. Indeed, before we were independent States, it was a complaint 
against the British king that he discouraged immigra on hither. 
It was a capital grievance against King George, formu ted in the 
indictment of the great Declaration. 

After the Revolution, and when parties were forming, the hated 
alien law was aresult of the crystallization. The Federal party was 
its champion; the democratic party was its opponent. It extended 
the time of naturalization, and would have continued the proscrip- 
tive policy of King George, against which we contended. 

In the various questions connecting itself with the war of 1812, and 
since and down to the Koszta case, the democracy defied foreign ag- 
gression upon this subject. Our flag was held as a cover and our land 
an asylum from the persecutions and tyranny of the Old World. The 
millions who have come to us from Ireland and Germany, as well as 
from other foreign countries, bringing with them their muscle, mind, 
and means, and declaring their intention to cast their lot and that of 
their children with us, made it imperative that a system should be 
instituted having for its basis the recognition of the changes and 
chances upon our earth by locomotion. Men will come and go. Wars 

| and taxes will be levied. They drive from the roof-tree the children 

| of every clime. It has been fixed as a rule of democratic action that 
no backward step should be taken to lessen the name of the American 
citizen in the world, and no policy started to render less attractive 
the forces which draw the men of other lands to ours. 


RELIGIOUS BIGOTRY. 
Besides this question of proscription, which broke out in Know- 
Nothing times, is now as then gradually associating itself with sec- 
tarian matters and all the bitter fruits of such policies. The message 
of the President of the United States at the a of this Con- 
theamendmentof the present Senatorfrom Maine, [ Mr. BLAINE, | 

now in the Judiciary Committee, and the reference in the republican 
platform as well as in the letter of acceptance of Governor Hayes, all 
int with no unmistakable index to a sinister sentiment of religious 
igotry. It beconfes liberal men to watch it a It is no un- 
meaning hint that a so-called religious paper gives, when it says that 
the struggle next fall is of t and far-reaching importance, because 
the Roman Catholics will be on the one side and all the Protestants 
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worthy of the name on the other. We know what it means when it 
denounces our Irish and German citizens, and thus lashes passion into 
fury: 

Had the hordes of priest-ridden Irish Roman Catholics and atheistical Germans 


/ 


which have since invaded the land come a century sooner, a stable republic would | 


have been no more likely here than in Mexico ; and = question arises now, How | 


much strain can the good element in our nation bear 


If these intimations from the political Pharisees have any signifi- | 
cance they point to a coarse, emotional, vindictive campaign which | 
would not only attack religionists of every sect who do not agree | 


with the writers, but would raise a barrier against that thorough unity 
of sections, religions, and races which is the pride, strength, and glory 
of our institutions. 

A BLOW AT IMMIGRATION. 


Even es the best body and mind of Ireland has been min- | 
t 


gled wit at of our own country, and when the Irishman competes 
with the German in filling up the vast spaces which our territory al- 
lows for accession by immigration, it is no mere guess to say that a 
system of proscription, a system which would discard naturalization, 
strikes at one-half of our 45,000,000 of people who are either by 
foreign descent or home — imbound with our Republic. 
But it does more, it strikes at the grand future which is in store for 
us, by which we will be enabled to fill up our immense area of land 
with useful, industrious, patriotic men. 

When our nation began its first century it had but a population of 
2,750,000. Its area has been extended from 800,000 miles to 3,603,844 
square miles. Annexation has quadrupled our area since the Revolu- 
tion. But with all our purchases of Florida, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
California, and Alaska we gained fewer than 150,000 inhabitants, 
while the acquisition of Texas and Oregon merely restored to citizen- 
ship those who had emigated from the United States. In more senses 
than one, therefore, should we rely upon immigration to develop the 
vast resources, mineral, agricultural, and manufacturing, which tend 
to make a country great and prosperous. 

What a commentary, therefore, in this view is the false platform 
and narrow policy of the anti-naturalization and anti-immigration 
party. 

Since our nation began, frequent efforts have been made by parties, 
to impede naturalization and to detract from the value of citizenship 
when acquired. 

OBSTRUCTIONS TO NATURALIZATION. 

Is it not fresh in our recollection that a recent republican Con- 
gress endeavored to administer upon the estate of its Federal prede- 
cessor by enactments which obstructed naturalization? A bill was 
introduced from the Judiciary Committee which took away from 
State courts the power to naturalize and vested it in United States 
courts. It provided that applicants must first file an application with 
the clerk of the court which should state full particulars of birth, pa- 
rentage, residence, arrival in the country, &c., and give the names of 
two citizens who knew him personally, and after four years of sub- 
sequent continuous residence in the United States, six months of it 
in the State and thirty days in the parish where he claims residence, 
he might be admitted to naturalization upon proof of all the facts, 
moral character, &c., by two witnesses. 

Had this bill become a law, the naturalization of foreign-born citi- 
zens would have ceased for four years at least. Even those who had 
made their first declarations under existing laws would have to begin 
anew under this law, which was framed on purpose to obstruct nat- 
uralization in every way possible. Applicants would have had so far 
to go to get naturalized, not to mention the expense of taking wit- 
nessess with them and the delay and difficulty, that very few would 
ever have attempted it. 

This scheme was not based upon any principle of right, justice, or 
public welfare, but solely upon base partisan considerations. It 
aroused the indignation and excited the execrations of every man pos- 
sessed of any regard for common honesty and common decency. It 
was defeated by democratic vigilance. 


Easy, indeed, was it to permit the millions of African ex-slaves to | 


citizenship and suffrage. Easy, indeed, to hurry them to the polls, 
however illy prepared for intelligent suffrage, even though born in 
Canada or the West Indies; but it was another question when the 
Irishman or German came forward to attest his fidelity to our Gov- 
ernment and to renounce his allegiance to Queen and Kaiser. 

The bill referred to as urged upon a recent Congress was intended 
to interrupt naturalization for four years and six months. It was in- 
tended as a penalty on certain citizens for adhering to democracy. 
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nesses and have them examined. Each individual case may thus be 
pera into @ trial; and, with so small a number of courts, nota 
undredth part of the applications could be heard and decided. 
OTHER OBSTRUCTIONS TO NATURALIZATION. 
Other obstructions were contrived by the authors of this bill. The 


| distance which applicants would be compelled to go to attend the 


court, and the expenses and delay incident to the proceedings, would 
discourage the greater number. If the applicants should be numerous 
and the court full with other business the applicant might be detained 
for weeks with his witnesses; his bills growing, his wages stopped 
at home, his witnesses accumulating demands against him for their 
loss of time. He would have to take his turn like grangers at a 
grist-mill among the applicants. Under sucha law naturalization 
would be so expensive, dilatory, and vexatious that few would apply 
for it; and this was the object for which this bill was concocted. 


A DEMAND FOR AMERICAN RIGHTS. 

Our contiguity to Cuba and the conflicts in that unhappy isle have 
contributed to many urgent diplomatic efforts to guard our interests 
Out of these efforts came the law of July 
27, 1868. (Revised Statutes, page 352.) It is quoted as a sample of 
that polity which was the result of democratic success against Fed- 
eral sycophancy to foreign powers: 

Sec. 2000. All naturalized citizens of the United States, while in foreign coun- 
tries, are entitled to and shall receive from this Government the same protection of 
persons and property which is accorded to native-born citizens. 


Sec. 2001. Whenever it is made known to the President that any citizen of the 
United States has been unjustly deprived of his liberty by or under the authority 


| of any foreign government, it sha!l be the duty of the President forthwith to de 





By restricting the authority to grant naturalization to the Federal | 


courts, that measure denied the right to all except those who happen 
to reside in the vicinity of the places where such courts are held, 
and denies it even to a majority of those who have that advantage. 
There are in the United States nine circuit judges; and generally one 
district judge in each State, but in some of the larger States two. 
So small anumber of judges could not attend to all the cases of natu- 
ralization. Naturalizations could be granted only in term time, and the 
person must apply at least twenty days before the beginning of the 
term or session of the court. In every case evidence must be heard; 
one or more witnesses must be brought by the applicant and examined 
by the court in relation to the facts and circumstances. And any 
person who chooses to come into the court and op the applica- 
tion is entitled to offer counter-testimony and produce a set of wit- 


mand of that government the reasons of such imprisonment ; and if it appears to 
be wrongful and in violation of the rights of American citizenship, the President 
shall forthwith demand the release of such citizen ; and if the release so demanded 
is unreasonably de)ayed or refused, the President shall use such means, notamount 
ing to acts of war, as he may think necessary and proper to obtain or eflectuate 
the release; and all the facts and proceedings relative theréto shall as soon as 
practicable be communicated bv the President to Congress. 

It will thus be seen that by this act of Congress the Executive is 
bound to “demand,” not request, not beg, not sue for clemency or re- 
lief, but “demand” the liberty of the American citizen wrongfully de- 
tained abroad by foreign power. Without this “demand” the polite 
phrases of diplomacy are of no avail. They are evidences of puerility 
and weakness, unbecoming a nation of a hundred years and utterly 
inconsequential for practical remedy of the wrong. 

Without going further into the history of this and kindred legisla- 
tion, it may be well to make a comparison of the practice of the two 
parties in this matter. 

AN IRISH CASE—CONDON. 

I refer now to an Irish case. What is its history? Who is Ed- 
ward O’M. Condon? The history of the Condon case is the history 
of a mockery of justice. England herself has admitted that the trial 
was a farce. The Department at Washington know this fact to be 
true, and although he is an American citizen, he has been allowed to 
sink under British imprisonment. 

What is the history of this case? In September, 1867, Captains 
Kelley and Desey, two Irish-American officers, were charged with be- 
ing in a Fenian conspiracy. They were arrested for favoring an inde- 
pendent, republican Ireland. While being conveyed from Manches- 
ter to the county jail at Salford they were set at liberty by those who 
sympathized with them. A policeman was killed by the accidental 
discharge of a pistol. Irishmen at that time were arrested every- 
where in England on suspicion. Among the men seizéd for the res- 
cue of Kelley and Desey, was Condon, who was then visiting friends 
in Manchester, along with four others, Allen, Larkin, Maguire, and 
O’Brien. He was tried before two unscrupulous judges specially se- 
lected to convict. On the 2d of November, 1867, they were al’ con- 
victed and condemned to death. After conviction the members of 
the press memorialized the home secretary of England for the enlarge 
ment of Maguire. There were not five separate verdicts but one indi- 
visible verdict, which was clearly illegal. To hang anybody on such 
a verdict was murder. Maguire received his liberation, and thus the 
verdict, which was indivisible, was proclaimed a nullity. 


CONDON—A VICTIM. 

British opinion at that time demanded some one should be a victim, 
and although there were many points made it was decided to make 
an example. True Mr. Secretary Seward interfered to save Condon 
from the gallows, though the other three, Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien, 
were hanged. 

The testimony taken in the case shows that Condon was convicted 
on the testimony of five among a batch of ten proven perjarers. They 
were of the most disreputable character. It is nunecessary to go into 
the testimony in detail. The State Department neglected his case 
and American citizenship seemed to be worth nothing. The case con- 
cerns the dignity and honor of this country. It concerns as much 
the personal liberty of Condon. It is not a question of British clem- 
ency, but of American national courage. Not hanged, only impris- 
oned, sinking under the effect of wounds from a cowardly mob and 
a worse police, with blood flowing from his lacerations ander his man- 
acles, he remains still in British custody, a ee example of 
foreign perjury, and for his imprisonment no adequate reparation 
can ever be made. What a commentary on the republican platform 
at Cincinnati! 
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It is shrewdly suspected that Condon is kept imprisoned by way of 
example, and not because he is guilty of any crime against the Brit- 
ish law. The last message that we hear from him in his imprison- 
ment speaks a spirit like that of Emmett: “They may kill my body, 
but they cannot kill the aspirations of my heart or alter its love of 
country.” 

Looked upon in his prison as an Irish rebel, he has every indignity 
heaped upon him. We are told that he has one consolation. It isa 
— of Virgil’s Aneid. He may solace himself with the classics and 
with other books which his friends have asked for him, but there will 
be no solace to the American people, whose soldier-citizen he was, until 
he has a full and ample justification and release. 

MOCKERY OF ENGLISH JUSTICE 

The question may be asked, wherein consists the mockery of this 
trialf The answer is that perjury was committed, that prejudice ex- 
isted at the time in England against all Fenians, and that the trial 
had a political aspect. And was not this trial and its results more 
than a mockery, since this scholar, gentleman, and soldier has been 
held in darance with the lowest on of English criminals? The 
political animus will appear when itis stated that Maguire, a British 
soldier, was released entirely, while three of his associates in a joint 
indictment were hung, and the anomalous condition of thecase, ow- 
ing to the combination of all the defendants in the one indictment 
and trial, makes it clear that it was neither technically legal nor 
morally just. 

Condon was a soldier in the Federal Army. He served four years 
gallantly. After the surrender of General Lee he went to Cincinnati. 
There he remained until 1867. He was sent over to Ireland on business 
relative to an estate left by his father. He was in Manchester to see 
his relatives, and most unfortunately he was there at the time of the 
rescue of Kelley and Desey and the murder of Sergeant Brett. The 
trial was as hurried as it was cruel and unfair. Little or no oppor- 
tunity was given for defense, and shortly after conviction sentence 
of death was passed. It is the old sad satiric story of the Irish felon 
before the proverbial select British jury. 

It is not denied that he was a citizen of the United States, for was 
he not duly naturalized and in every respect entitled to as much con- 
sideration under the law of 1865, and our treaty with Great Britain 
and the law of nations, as a native-born citizen? Who dare make 
the distinction? Ah! had he been an American native born, or 
even a British subject and convicted in a British or United States 
court, would he have been subjected to the injustice of such a trial, 
the perjury of such a cloud of testifying frauds, and to the degra- 
dation and incarceration which he has suffered ? In such a case would 
nine gloomy years have passed over his head, silvering his hair daily 
for the grave, without some honest effort for his release by a patriotic 
administration? In his case what a Mephistophelian sneer curls upon 
the lip of Disraeli, as he regards our prayer and imbecility before 
British power and arrogance, 

AMERICAN INTEREST IN IRISH PRISONERS. 


It is not a new thing for the American Government to take an in- 
terest in Lrish prisoners. Every generous heart will recognize the 
fact that lreland and her destiny cannot be dissociated from her warm- 
hearted sons in this country. From the time of Cromwell and his at- 
tempt to root out the Celtic-Irish with his penalties, down to the pres- 
ent time, millions of Irishmen have had their property confiscated, 
their families scattered, and their bodies killed to gratify some un- 
reasoning and bigoted vengeance on the part of her Anglo-Saxon 
enemies and rulers. But her spirit has never been conquered. It is 
impossible for a true Irishman, unless you rend his heart and paralyze 
his brain, not to love Ireland. 

The people of my district, Mr. Speaker, a large portion of whom 
are descended of those who emigrated thence, would find me de- 
relict in my duty did I not sympathize with their sympathy. By 
cable and steamship and by the thousands of letters and messages of 
affection, by whole clans and counties, they are interweaving the 
island of Manhattan with the island of Ireland. This sympathy is 
quicker than the sub-ocean lightning. It is the instinct of son and 
daughter for mother and father. It has been enlarged, warmed, and 
fused into a heavenly radiance. Again and again, are the wrongs of 
Ireland spoken of most significantly in public meetings and at the 
domestic hearth. 

The history of Ireland is not alone the history of her religious faith, 
but the history of political independence and civil freedom. Before 
the time of the Tudors, before the time when the King’s writ ran 
beyond the pale about Dublin, down through harsh penal laws and 
ecclesiastical establishments, foreign to her best emotions about the 
seen and unseen world, through evictions, land laws, and trade ex- 
actions, she has been galled without cowardly wincing, but galled at 
times into courageous revolt. 

ENGLISH TYRANNY OVER IRELAND. 


The injustice of the English government toward Ireland blackens 
every page of English history. The refinement of legal dialectics and 
obsolete statutes have been called into being to crush the Mitchels, 
Meaghers, O’Briens, Stevenses, Mahoneys, Collinses, Rodgerses, Mc- 
Caffertys, Mullinses, Rossas, Meaneys, Burkes, McClures, O’Connors, 
and the procession of scholars, soldiers, and patriots, who honor the land 
of Emmett, Grattan, and O'Connell. The ends of the earth have been 
used, oftentimes, but, thank God, often in vain, tocolonize them in penal 
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servitude. Notmerely Mount Joy, Mill Bank, and Chatham prisons, but 
the far off South Sea lands under British dominion, have been used to 
break the spirit of Ireland. The scouring of penitentiary flag-stones, 
the picking of English oakam, and the worse humiliations branded upon 
Irish gentlemen and scholars in the livin ves of English prisons 
have wakened a sympathy which the rich will never wilingle 
let die. Out of this'sympathy, and not out of defiant breaches of in- 
ternational law, have come the petitions which the American Congress 
has frequently been called upon to consider on behalf of her citizens 
immured and transported by English power. 
ACTION OF CONGRESS FOR IRISH PRISONERS. 


On the 14th of December, 1869, Mr. Speaker, I offered a resolutien in 
this House relating to the treatment of American citizens then held 
in prison under English authority, condemning the harsh usage of such 
prisoners and demanding immediate intervention for their ameliora- 
tion or release. This was done at the instance of Mr. John Savage, 
one of Ireland’s accomplished sons. On the 2d of February, 1870, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs reported back the resolution and asked 
for information from the State Department. At that time I addressed 
this House, and begged them to give their moral if not their legisla- 
tive sanction and emphasis to this most benevolent object. I called 
to the mind of members the protest of Gladstone against King Bomba 
in Naples, in 1851, and how he then demanded for the sake of humanity 
that the English Parliament and all classes of English society should 
be aroused for long-suffering and imprisoned young Italy. At that 
time I alleged what has since proven to be true: that political pris- 
oners in England suffered from inadequate clothing and Guek and in- 
attention of doctors. They were chained to hideous criminals, some 
foul and idiotic, others beastly and base; they were compelled to 
wear the clothing of criminals who had suffered from the most loath- 
some diseases, and, although they were men of delicate physique, were 
given tasks only fitted for muscular burglars and common convicts. 
This treatment was pursued for no other reason than that of humil- 
iating the generous spirit of the Irish prisoners. Far worse was this 
treatment than that against which Gladstone protested in Naples. 

This class of prisoners embraced American citizens by birth and 
adoption. These tortures drove the prisoners to imbecility, insanity, 
death, and yet we looked on them and their sad fate without the active 
intervention of ourGovernment. This is another commentary on the 
Republican platform. 

‘he law of 1868 was then existing. I quoted it then, as now. It 
was not heeded by the republican party or its organs. It is not 
heeded now. Some mitigation was made of the condition of these 
prisoners through the efforts of our minister, Mr. Reverdy Johnson, but 
as a general rule the Irish-American was left to his fate. 

Then, sir, from all parts of the land came protests in favor of Cap- 
tain O’Connor, Colonel Richard Burke, Colonel W. G. Halpin, O’Con- 
nell, McClure, and others, as this session they have come, forthe hapless 
Condon. But all that could be done in their behalf, if indeed any- 
thing was done, was the sending of the silent prayer to the God of 
mercy to relieve from their horrible doom, those brave unfortunates, 
whose only crime, even as alleged by their enemies, was in loving 
their sad green isle, not wisely, but too well. 

THE INDIAN EMPRESS AND IRISH AMNESTY. 


When recently Mr. Disraeli, the premier of England, proposed to 
decorate the brow of Queen Victoria with an imperial crown, in which 
should sparkle all the jewels of her oriental satrapies, it was said that 
the occasion of such an enhancement of her realm and such a brill- 
iant accession to her crown would be followed by an amnesty to 
Irish political prisoners. These hopes turned out to be a delusion if 
not a snare. The melancholy fact remains that nothing has been 
done to relieve these patriotic men from their dire condition. What 
a commentary, therefore, are these facts on the respective resolutions 
of the two parties upon this centennial year, seamen the protection 
of American citizens abroad? Fifteen years of sepebiionns rule and 
searcely a note of patriotic defiance against British dictation. 

No case ever attracted such universal sympathy as that of Condon. 
From every State, petitions and from almost every Legislature, reso- 
lutions came expressing desire for action for his release. 

ACTION IN CONDON’S CASE. 

I had the honor on the 9th of March, 1876, to present to this House 
a resolution based on the law hereinbefore recited. It was not a re- 
quest for amnesty or clemency. It was a demand, or an inqniry fora 
demand, for instant release. ‘That resolution reads thus : 

Resol That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be requested to inquire into 
the case of Edward O'M. Condon, alleged to be a citizen of United States, who 
has undergone for nine years penal servitude in an English prison, and what ef 
forts, if any, have been made by the Executive Department to secure his enlarge- 
ment; and if no successful efforts have been made in that behalf, then that said 
committee examine and report whether or not the case comes under sections 2000 
and 2001 of the Revised Statutes, which provide for the same protection of all nat- 
uralized citizens while in foreign countries as native-born citizens, and authorize 
the President to demand of any foreign government the reasons of such imprison. 
ment and the release of the citizen. 

It was sent to the Committee on Foreign Affairs with other res- 
olutions on this subject. It was reported back, with some modifica- 
tions. It went to the Senate. There it was weakened and emascu- 
lated, so as to make it read : 

Resolved by the Senate and House o 
in Congress assembled, That the 
Majesty, &o. 


ives of the United States of America 
t be requested only to intercede with her 





EEE 


Finally it passed on the 7thof July. But mark its tame words 


Whereas Edward O'M. Condon, a citizen of the United States, is now and has 
been for some time closely confined in ee under the sentence of a British court ; 
and whereas an earnest and profound « 


tained by a. large and respectable portion of the people of the United States that he 
should be speedily released ; Therefore, 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Unitea States of America 
in Congress encom se That the President of the United States be, and he is here- 
a waaee af the said Edward O' M. Condon from imprisonment. 

Thus Condon is still left to the tender mercies of republican diplo- 
macy! 

HOME RULE IN IRELAND. 

Our sympathies belong to Ireland, for our revolution was hers. 

Ireland, too, had her revolution; but unsuccessful revolutions are 
called rebellions; but did she not contend, and does she not, through 
Isaac Butts, O’Connor Power, and others, to-day contend for the prin- 
ciple of her early day when Grattan thundered and Emmett died? 
Did she not contend, not alone in her own land, but here, and where- 
ever the sword of Erin flashed, for the banner above all battle-flags : 
representation, and no taxation without it. Concord, Monmouth, 
Saratoga, Valley Forge, Yorktown, all testify of deeds done in liberty’s 
name, but deeds done for man’s capacity for home-rule. Jefferson 
taught the truth, which Irishmen loved to champion, that feudality 
in form or substance was tyranny; that absentecism was robbery ; that 
vassalage wascowardice, and independence courage ; and that the fire 
and smoke of war are simple butchery unless beneath there is the 
pure molten white heat of patriotic devotion. Jealous of power, con- 
tiding in the people, and instinct with a love of country, he gave his 
theory and his conduct to the illustration of that heaven-imaged 
scroll of stars, moving in harmony about the central sun, the type of 
our stately cluster about the Union and its splendid ensign. 


THE DEBT OF AMERICA TO IRELAND. 

To Ireland, America is indebted as well for her prosperity in a great 
degree as for her early settlement. After the English revolution of 
1688, when the barbarous Orange policy inaugurated by England 
drove men from their island home, a tide of emigration set in toward 
the American colonies. Irish trade and manufactures were destroyed 
and wars and penal laws drove Irishmen across the ocean. They 
tilled our colonies with their emigrants. At least a million of the 
three million who inhabited the thirteen colonies at the beginning of 
the Revolution were Irish by birth or descent. They spread and mul- 
tiplied in our land from the Potomac to the Ohio, from the Saco to 
the Juniata. They enlivened the land with their humorous spirit, 
their cheerful industry, and their alacrious belligerency. When in- 
dependence came to be our only prospect, the first undaunted rebel 
was John Sullivan, who with his Celtic band marched upon the fort- 
ress of William and Mary, in New Hampshire, and captured it. This 
was the first blow of the Revolution. In May, 1775, the O’Briens, six 
in number, fought the first naval battle of the war, and won it. The 
names of gallant Irishmen shine like stars all through the murk of 
the Revolution. To recount them is to recount the stories of Mon- 
mouth, Saratoga, Bennington, Valley Forge, Stony Point, and York- 
town. Why, one of the charges against the Irish in England was that 
16,000 of them fought on the side of America. This was one of the 
pretexts for refusing redress to the Catholics of Ireland. A steady 
influx of immigration since has filled our confines with 14,000,000 of 
Celtic blood. The names of Barry, Montgomery, Jasper, Warren, 
Clinton, Rutledge, Wayne, and Jackson but feebly portray the gor- 
geous galaxy of Irish patriots who gave to America their fervor and 
their fighting, their bravery and their blood. 

CENTENNIAL HOPES. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, while we cannot but notice the growth 
of bigotry and proscription up to if not in this centennial year ; while 
we cannot refrain from observing not merely an anti-Catholic but 
an anti-Hebraic and an anti-constitutional spirit of resistance to the 
religious and political freedom of this land radiating out of the Fed- 
eral and into the State constitutions; while we know that, openly and 


in secret, narrow-minded men are banding and have banded together | 


to turn back the tide of progress which has marked our country since 
our soul-liberty Constitution was born, still may we not look with 


hope, even if mixed with anxiety, into our future, trusting and believ- | 
ing in the betteraspirations of our nature which have found expression | 


in our centennial oratory and poetry, as the splendid confirmation of 
our Constitution. The key-note of these aspirations may be coldly 
expressed in the motto which I have prefixed to this speech—that 
naturalization is empire ! 


ASSIMILATION OF RACES IN AMERICA. 

Another thing not less reasonable may be said, that the enormous 
emigration from Euro 
a8 to call for organized bigotry or retrograde politics; for is it not easily 
assimilated with our native stock? Is it now a strength and not a 
peril to the Republic? Are we compelled to stint our welcome to men 
of all lands? Shall we not still hail them and entreat them to share 
our liberties and prosperities?_ Whom have we not welcomed to our 
soil? The Irishman, the German, the Pole, and the Hungarian, and 
all the nations of the planet. Here they meet on equal terms. The 


to take such steps, as in his judgment, may tend to obtain the pardon | could not but notice the various roots and kindreds of the Old World 








| sea. 


| to her. 
| hospitable and generous; that she gave to the stranger a welcome; 
| all the treasures of her liberty, gave him free scope for all his ability, a free career 


has not so tainted our political communities | 
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| last Fourth of July was not our centennial celebrated in its capital 


Does not our land still represent to the Lrishman his ideal of freedom, 


! ; | and does not the voice of Dublin echo that of New York? One of our 
lesire, evidenced by resolutions of State Leg- | 
islatures and petitions numerously signed and addressed to Congress, is enter- | 


metropolitan orators, Dr. Storrs, held up the wegis of our Republic 
when he said that our policy could never insult other nations or op- 
press its citizens, and that some Captain Ingraham would always 


| appear to lay his little sloop of war alongside the offending frigate 


with shotted gunsand peremptory summons. And the gifted Evarts 
which had settled and transfused in their cisatlantie home into har- 
monious fellowship in the sentiments, the interests, the affections 
which develop and sustain love of country in this land. He found 
the impulse and attractions which moved the emigrants to come 


| hither to be po elevated, moral, and religious, and that the 


search for civil and religious liberty had animated Puritan, Church- 
man, Presbyterian, Catholic, Quaker, Huguenot, Dutch, Waldenses, 
German, and Swede, and that these made up our colonial population, 
He further found that our experience and fortunes since then have 
done nothing to change but everything to confirm the views which 
brought them hither. 


OUR MOSAIC. 


Mr. Speaker, it is in this mosaic, made up of all races and nations, 
in which we find our growth, happiness, and unity. The streams of 
thought and feeling from the Old World have made us something 
more than a congeries of British colonies or a unity of selfish States. 
Our very motto, ‘From many, one,” indicates the cause of our great- 
ness as well as of our growth; it speaks of our varied vitality fused 
with united patriotism. 

Our centennial poet in singing of the centennial day, its stately 
dawn, the triumphant noon, and the peace of the vesper skies, could 
not omit from his lofty verse the splendors of that land which wel- 
comed cavalier, Huguenot, and Quaker, and which beckoned the chil- 
dren of the danger-girdled race of Holland to blend their thrift with 
that natiye to our soil. The cold processes of our imperial naturali- 


zation become eagle flights in the muse of our democratic republican 
laureate when he sings: 


She took what she gave to man: 
Justice, that knew no station, 
Belief as soul decreed, 
Free air for aspiration, 
Free for independent deed ! 
She takes, but to give again, 
As the sea returns the rivers in rain, 
And gathers the chosen of her seed 
From the hunted of every crown and creed. 
Her Germany dwells by a gentler Rhine ; 
Her Ireland sees the old sunburst shine ; 
Her France pursues some dream divine ; 
Her Norway keeps his mountain pine ; 
Her Italy waits by the western brine ; 
And, broad-based under all, 
Is planted England's oaken-hearted mood, 
As rich in fortitude 
As e’er went worldward from the island-wall ! 
Fused in her candid light, 
To one strong race all races here unite ; 
Tongues melt in hers, hereditary foemen 
Forget their sword and slogan, kith and clan 
*T was glory once to be a Roman ; 
She makes it glory now to be a man! 


But no one struck the harp and evoked richer strains of music at 
rheteric than the gifted Irish orator Richard O’Gorman, of New York. 
His language cannot be paraphrased, it can only be quoted : 


From the thirteen parent colonies thirty-eight great States and Territories have 
been born. At first a broad landof forest and prairie stretched far and wide, need 
ing oly the labor of man to render it fruitful. Men came; across the Atlantic, 
breasting its storms, sped mighty fleets, carrying hither brigades and divisions of 
the grand army of labor. On they came, in colamns mightier than ever king led 
to battle, in columns millions strong, to conquer a continent, not to havoc and 
desolation, but to fertility, and wealth, and order, and happiness. 

They came from field and forest in the noble German land; from where amid 
cornfield, and vineyard, and flowers, the lordly Rhine flows proudly toward the 

From Ireland; from heathcovered bill and grassy valley from where the 
riant cliffs stand as sentinels for Europe, meet the first shock of the Atlartic, and 
2url back its surges broken and shatéered in foam. From France and Switzer 
land, from Italy and Sweden, from all the winds of heaven, they came; and as their 
battle-line advanced, the desert fell back sulxiued, and in its stead sprang upyorn 
and fruit, and theolive and the vine, and gardens that blossomed like the rose 

Of triumphs like these, who can estimate the value? The population of three 
millions a hundred years ago has risen to forty-tive millions to«iay. Wehave great 
cities, great manufactares, great commerce, great wealth, great luxury and splendor. 
Seventy-four thousand miles of railway conquer distance, and make all our citizens 
neighbors to one another. All these things are great and good, and can be turned 
to good. But they are not all. Whatever fate may befall this Republic, whatever 
vicissitudes or disasters may be before her, this praise, at least, can never be denied 
This glory she has won forever, that for one hundred years she has been 
opened to him 


and fair play. 

And this it is that most endears this Republic to other nations and has made 
fast friends for her in the homes of the peoples all over the earth. Not her riches, 
not her nuggets of gold, nor her mountains of silver, not her prodigies of mechanical 
skill, great and valuable though these things be. It is this that most of all makes 
her name beloved and honored: that she has been always broad and liberal in her 
sympathies; that she has given homes to the homeless, land to the landless; that 
she has secured for the greatest number of those who have dwelt on her wide do- 
main a larger measure of liberty, and peace, and happiness, and for a greater length 
of time than has ever been enjoyed by any other people on this earth. For this 
reason the peoples all over the earth and through all time will call (his Republic 


reflux influence of our welcome is seen most in Ireland, for on the | blessed. 
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It is not possible, Mr. Speaker, to roll back the shadow on the dial- 
plate of time. The sun will not stand still at human voice. This 
immigration from the Old World, with its thousand elevating and 
assimilating qualities, will goon. No Bancroft treaties ignoring the 
rights and principles of American citizenship, no indifference of a 
republican administration to our citizens abroad and in prison, no 
jealousy or hate of the principles of naturalization and religious lib- 
erty, which give our new Atlantis its imperial scepter, its prosperity, 
opulation, and glory, can stop that car of progress which it has ever 
bese the privilege and fortune of the American Romeeasy to impel and 
control. No sectarian bitterness or bigoted hate can turn away the 
people of this country from the belief in the principles of religious 
freedom fixed and eternized down in their organic laws. 

The election in November will vindicate the large-minded and lib- 
eral policy of the democracy. It will inaugurate, as in 1787, for 
America in the next hundred years, a progress rivaling if not surpass- 
ing that of the past century. God grant that this may be the result ; 
and God save the Republic! 


The Hawaiian Treaty. 


SPEECH OF HON. PHILIP F. THOMAS, 
OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 8, 1876. i 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 612) to carry into effect 
a convention between the United States of America and His Majesty the King of 
the Hawaiian Islands, signed on the 30th day of January, 1875— 


Mr. THOMAS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I regret that it has not been in my power to concur 
with the majority of my colleagues of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in their report recommending to the favorable action of the 
House the bill now under consideration, designed to give effect to the 
treaty of reciprocity between the United States and the King of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

I have bestowed upon the subject all the reflection which its im- 
portance demands, and I propose now, in as brief a manner as possi- 
ble, to state the reasons which have impelled me to dissent from the 
conclusions to which a majority ef the committee have arrived. 

Before proceeding to notice the commercial, financial, and political 
wivantages which, in the opinion of the friends of the measure, are 
likely to acerue to the United States from its adoption, I shall pause 
to consider a proposition of a very grave character which, in the later 
stages of this debate, has been contidently asserted and pressed upon 
the attention of the House with all the apparent earnestness of sin- 
cere conviction, and which, if it finds any sanction whatever in the 
letter or spirit of the Federal Constitution, ought at once abruptly 
to terminate all further discussion upon the merits of the treaty be- 
fore us. 

That proposition imputes to the President and Senate, in the exer- 
cise of the treaty-making function with which the Constitution has 
invested them, absolute omnipotence over every other Department of 
the Government, and renders them, in that relation, the absorbents 
of many of the powers conferred by that instrument exclusively and 
alone on the Federal Congress. 

It asserts that a treaty, when made by the President with the con- 
currence of two-thirds of the Senators present, and duly ratified and 
proclaimed, becomes, eo instanti, the supreme law of the land; supreme 
alike over the several States of the Union and over each and all of 
the co-ordinate Departments of the Government; that, as between 
the parties to the compact, it operates proprio vigore, a repeal of ex- 
isting laws in conflict with or repugnant to its stipulations; that, so 
far as the contracting powers are concerned, it requires no legislative 
aid to impart vitality to its provisions; that the sole object of con- 
gressional legislation in aid of a treaty is to confer authority upon 
the domestic officers charged with the execution of the laws with 
which it conflicts, to give effect to its provisions, and that, when Con- 
gress engages in such legislation, it does so under a moral obligation 
which divests it of all legislative discretion and admits of no escape 
from the performance of an imperative and paramount constitutional 
duty. Such, Mr. Speaker, is the proposition, subversive, as in my 
opinion it is, alike of our Federal system and of public liberty, that 
the pate from Massachusetts { Mr. BANKS} has asserted and, in 
an elaborate and studied argument, endeavored to maintain as sanc- 
tioned by the Federal Constitution and by the practice of the Gov- 
ernment during more than eighty years of its existence. 

To prevent all misunderstanding, I will quote the proposition of 
the gentleman as he himself has stated it. He says: 

This is my proposition: A treaty made by the President with the concurrence 


of two-thirds of the Senators present, under the authority of the Constitution, is 
the supreme law of the land, as obligatory upon Congress as it is upon the people. 


And again: 


In my opinion, when a treaty has been made under the authority of the Consti- 
tution, the legislative authority is bound to exeoute it. It is a moral obligation. 
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The treaty between the United States and the King of the Hawai- 
ian Islands, to which the bill under consideration is intended to give 
effect, professes to be one of commercial reciprocity. 

In consideration of rights and privileges therein conceded, the 
United States, as an equivalent therefor, agrees to admit certain 
enumerated articles, being the growth, manufacture, or produce of the 
Hawaiian Islands, into aft their ports free of duty. he same arti- 
cles which the treaty exempts from the payment of duties are, under 
existing laws, without exception, subject to duty when imported 
from foreign countries, and its provisions are therefore in direct con- 
flict with existing revenue laws of the United States. 

Under these circumstances, it is claimed that the treaty operates a 
repeal of those laws, or, what is the same thing, that the House of 
Representatives, in which alone revenue laws can originate, is morally 
and constitutionally bound, without the exercise of the discretion 
that pertains to all legislation, to repeal or so to modify them as to 
give full effect to the treaty, whether its provisions be wise or unwise, 
advantageous or injurious to the public interests. 

On this question I take issue with the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. BaNKs, ] and shall endeavor to demonstrate that this mon- 
strousand dangerous construction of the treaty-making power, though 
in the earlier history of the Government, on more than one occasion, 
advocated by public men of the federal party, is wholly unsanctioned 
by the Constitution, and has never, at any time, met with the approval 
of the House of Representatives. It rests for its support on two pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution: first, that which confers on the 
President power to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present concur, and, secondly, that which declares all treaties 
made under the authority of the United States to be the supreme law 
of the land. 

The language of article 2, section 2, of the Constitution, defining 
the powers of the President, is: 


He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur. 


And it will be, in candor, conceded that this grant of power is, in 
its terms, unlimited and undefined, and seems to embrace all manner 
of treaties which the policy or interests of the United States might 
dictate in their intercourse with other nations. 

Inso far as the subject-matter of treaties is involved, it may, indeed, 
be admitted that the treaty-making power, in a constitutional sense, 
extends to and embraces all subjects of international compact not 
forbidden by the Constitution or destructive of the Government itself. 

The Government of the United States is, however, one confessedly 
of limited powers, derived from a written Constitution, and distrib- 
uted among three great departments—legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial— ona within its legitimate sphere, independent of the other 
and entitled to the exclusive exercise of the several powers delegated 
to it. 

The legislative powers confided to Congress and the judicial powers 
conferred upon the courts, are as exclusively vested in each, as is the 
treaty-making power delegated to the President subject to the ap- 
proval of the Senate ; and in the event of a conflict of authority be- 
tween either of these departments, such a construction must be given 
to the fundamental law as will secure to each the undisturbed pos- 
session of the several powers intrusted to it. 

This sound rule of constitutional construction is clearly and forci- 
bly stated by Justice Story in his Commentaries on the Constitution, 
and its application, in the present instance, will furnish a perfect solu- 
tion of the question now under discussion. He says: 

A power given by the Constitution cannot be construed to authorize a destruc- 
tion of other powers given in the same instrument, It must be construed, there 
fore, in subordinatiom to it, and cannot supersede or interfere with any other of its 


fundamental provisions. Each is equally obligatory and of paramount authority 
within its scope, and no one embraces the right to annihilate any other. 


Under this rule of construction the general and undefined power of 
making treaties granted by the Constitution, is limited by positive 
constitutional prohibitions, or restrained by grants of power to other 
departments, while at the same time the scope of the an aaeens 
power may reman undiminished. Thus, by the seventh paragraph 
of section 9 of article 1 of the Constitution it is provided that— 

No money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law. 

And by article 1, section 1, it is declared that— 

All legislative powers herein ted shall be vested in a Co: 
States, which shat consist of a Renate and House of Represen’ 

The treaty-making 
in the hands of the President. The legislative authority is vested 
solely in Congress, and under the clause which prohibits the draw- 
ing of money from the Treasury except in consequence of an appro- 
priation made by law, no money can be ons by any other 
authority than by that of an actof Congress. The prohibition, there- 
fore, operates as a limitation upon the undefined power to make 
treaties, and controls, although it does not diminish it in its full con- 
stitutional extent. 

The rule of construction laid down by Story leaves the treaty and law 
making departments of the Government in the fall and harmonious pos- 
session of. their respective constitutional powers, while the opposite 
doctrine, as comtanted for Hf the gentleman from Massachusetts, ( Mr. 

| BaNks,] strips the House of Representatives, in which alone bills for 


of the United 
ves. 


wees is an executive function, and is reposed 
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the appropriation of money can originate, of all participation in the 
appropriation of money under treaty stipulations, ignores its great con- 
servative, constitutional function of originating money bills, and en- 
ables the President and Senate, two of the three law-making branches 
of the Government, under the guise of a treaty containing stipula- 
tions for the payment of money in the form of a subsidy or other- 
wise, and by the substitution of a foreign government in the place 
and stead of the House of Representatives, to appropriate the public 
treasure received from taxation of the people without limit in its 
purpose or amount. . . : 

Again, the general and undefined power of making treaties is, under 
the same rule of construction, checked and restrained by affirma- 
tive grants of power to other departments of the Government. Thus, 
in addition to the exclusive grant of legislative power, Congress is 
also empowered by article 8 of the Constitution to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to borrow money; to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations; to declare war; to raise and support 
armies, on condition that no appropriation of money shall be for a 
longer period than two years; and to provide and maintain a navy. 
That it is within the scope of the general treaty-making power to 
negotiate conventions with foreign nations, whereby commercial ad- 
vantages not possessed by others may be conceded to them, is beyond 
all question. It is equally undeniable that treaties of alliance may 
be constitutionally made containing stipulations for subsidies in men 
and money; Sut if such treaties become to be the supreme law of the 
land and are obligatory upon the Government from the period of the 
exchange of ratifications, if no legislative aid is required to impart 
vitality to their provisions, or if Congress is deprived of all legisla- 
tive discretion, and morally and constitutionally bound to enact laws 
to give them effect, then it inevitably follows that the President and 
Senate, with the co-operation of any foreign government, under the 
form of « treaty may lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, regulate commerce, declare war and appropriate money to prose- 
cute it for a longer term than two years, and provide and maintain 
a navy, and in short, usurp and consolidate in their own hands every 
power which the Constitution, for the maintenance of the rights of 
the States, for pe erm of the people against oppression, and 
for the security and perpetuity of public liberty, has confided exclu- 
sively to Congress. 

From the view I have thus taken I think it clear, Mr. Speaker, that 
the general and undefined authority to make treaties delegated by 
the constitational provision to which I have referred, to the President, 
with the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present, is, under 
the rule of constitutional construction laid down by Justice Story, so 
limited by express constitutional prohibitions and checked by grants 
of exclusive powers of legislation to Congress, that a treaty which 
provides for the payment of money, or for the abrogation or modifi- 
cation of existing laws regulating commerce, or for subsidies of any 
sort in men or money, or is in any other manner in conflict with the 
powers granted to the legislative department, is not effective or ob- 
ligatory upon the Government until it receives the sanction of Con- 
gress ; a sanction which Congress has a right to withhold if the stip- 
ulations of the treaty are believed to be injurious to the public in- 
terest. 

Nor, Mr. Speaker, does the doctrine contended for by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BaNKs] find support or sanction in 
that other provision of the Federal Constitution which, as he says, 
declares a treaty to be the supreme law of the land, and which he 
deems to be entirely conclusive of the view which he has taken of 
the power in question. It is not the first time that that provision of 
the Constitution has been cited in support of the unlimited extent 
= the treaty-making power which, in this debate, has,been claimed 

or it. 

A recurrence to the language of that provision, and to the causes 
which led to its adoption, will serve to dispel all doubt as to the 
meaning of its framers and the extent of the power it was intended 
to confer; and it will be found that those who insist that it confers 
unlimited power have given to the article itself a too hasty and super- 
ficial perusal. 

The Constitution does not declare that treaties alone shall be the 
supreme law of the land. The provision is found in the second par- 
agraph of the sixth article of the Constitution, and is as follows: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be made in pur 
suance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every 


State shall be bound thereby, an g in the constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 





the Constitution or laws, for it is clearly subordinate to both; but 

the Constitution and laws made pursuant to it and treaties made 
under the authority of the United States are to be supreme over the 
Constitution and laws of the several States. Without such a decla- 

ration every one knows that the Constitution and laws enacted pur- 

suant thereto, and treaties made under the authority of the United 
States, would be the supreme law of the land over the people of the 
United States; and in the absence of a substantial reason for such an 
express declaration, the wise men who were the architects of our sys- 
tem of government would be justly liable to the imputation of ex- 
treme folly. There was a reason for the declaration, and that reason 
shows over what the Constitution, laws, and treaties were intended 
to be supreme. The General Government sprang out of and super- 
seded the government of the confederacy, which was a mere league 
or compact between the States, under which most of these sovereign 
powers were retained. Under the new form of government, many of 
these powers were by the Constitution delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and it was, therefore, proper and necessary to declare not 
only that the Constitution, but the laws enacted pursuant thereto 
and treaties made under the authority of the United States, should 
be the supreme law of the land; not treaties supreme over laws or laws 
over treaties, but that, subordinate to the Constitution, both should be 
supreme over the constitutions and laws of the States; and hence the 
latter clause of the provision was inserted declaring that “ the judges 
in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution 
or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding ;” and thus a 
positive and necessary provision was made declaring, in case of a 
conflict between the Federal and State governments, which authof- 
ity should be supreme. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. BANKS] has insisted that 
a treaty ratified by the Senate and proclaimed by the President be- 
comes from that moment the supreme law of the land, to which every 
department of the Government must yield absolute and implicit 
obedience. The Constitution contains no such provision; but it does 
provide that a treaty made “under the authority of the United 
States,” that is, in subordination to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, shall be supreme over the several States of the Union 
as well as over the people of the United States. 

The true and sound constraction of the extent of the treaty-mak- 
ing power as conferred by the Constitution is, that it embraces within 
its scope all subjects of compact between nations not forbidden by 
the Constitution; but, to use the language of Mr. Gallatin in the de- 
bate in the House in 1796 on tLe British treaty, commonly known as 
Jay’s treaty : 

If a treaty embraces objects within the sphere of the general powers delegated 
to the Federal Government, but which have been exclusively and specially granted 
to a particular branch of government, say to the legislative department, such a 
treaty, though not unconstitutional, does not become the law of the land until it 
has obtained the sanction of that branch. 

And this view of the extent of the treaty-making power was, in 
the same debate, fully sustained by Mr. Madison. The report of his 
remarks is as follows: 

He came next to the fifth construction, which left with the President and Senate 
the power of making treaties, but required at the same time the legislative sanc- 
tion and co-operation in those cases where the Constitution had given express and 
specific power to the Legislature. It was to be presumed that in all such cases the 
Legislature would exercise its authority with discretion, allowing due weight to the 
reasons which led to the treaty and to the®ircumstances of the existence of the 
treaty. Still, however, this House in its legislative capacity must exercise its reason ; 
it must deliberate, for deliberation is implied in legislation. If it must carry all 
treaties into effect, it would no longer exercise a legislative power; it would be the 
mere instrument of the will of another department and would have no will of its 
own. Where the Constitution contains a specific and peremptory injunction on Con- 
gress to do a particular act, Congress must of course do the act because the Consti 
tation, which is paramount over all the departments, has expressly taken away the 
legislative discretion of Congress. The case is essentially different where the act 
of one department of government interferes with a power expressly vested in an 
other, and nowhere expressly taken away. Here the latter power must be exer 
cised according to its nature, and, if it be a ly gislative power, it must be exercised 
with that deliberation and discretion which are essential to the nature of legislative 
power. 

Such are the opinions on this grave subject of two of the most em- 
inent men of. the country, the last of whom participated more largely 
in the formation of the Constitution than any other meznber of the 
convention by which it was framed, uttered on the floorof the House 
within a few years after the Government went into operation, and it 
will be seen that they are far from sustaining the opinion which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has expressed as to the unlimited 
power of the President and Senate to make treaties. The opinions 
of Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Madison were embodied in a resolution which 
was concurred in by a majority of the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Fourth Congress, passed in March, 1796. The 
commercial treaty with Great Britain, negotiated in 1794 by Mr. Jay, 
contained stipulations which were repugnant to our revenue laws, 
and it was laid before Congress by President Washington, in order 
that the laws of the United States might be modified in conformity 
to it. The House of Representatives, holding that it was within its 
discretion to pass or reject a bill to give effect to the treaty, by reso- 
lution requested the President to lay before it a copy of the instruc- 
tions to the minister who negotiated the treaty, together with the 
correspondence and other documents relative to it. The informatiun 
asked for was refused by President Washington, upon the ground 
maintained by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [ Mr. BANKS, ] “that 
the power of making treaties is exclusively vested in the President, 








































































Surely, no one gifted with the most ordinary intel! igence, will, after 
a critical reading of this clause, ascribe to it a meaning which would 
confer upon a treaty supremacy over both the Constitution and laws 
made pursuant thereto. Three things in the order in which they are 
named are declared to be supreme: First, the Constitution, because it 
is the fundamental law controlling all other laws; secondly, the laws 
of the United States made pursuant thereto, emanating under the 
Constitution from the law-making power; and thirdly and lastly, 
treaties, not from the period of the exchange of ratifications, but 
when made “under the authority of the United States,” that is, if in 
conflict with legislative powers granted to Con s, from the time 
when the assent of Congress is given thereto. Over what, then, are 
these three things made supreme? Certainly not a treaty over either 
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by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur ; and that every treaty so made and pro- 
mulgated thenceforward becomes the supreme law of theland.” In 
response to the President’s message, the House, by a vote of 57 yeas to 
35 nays, passed the following resolution, which fully vindicates the 
rule of constitutional construction for which I am contending: 


Resolved, That, it being declared by the second section of the second article of that 
Constitution, the President shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, tomake treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur, the 
House of Representatives do pot claim any agency in making treaties; but that 
where a treaty stipulates regulations on any of the subjects submitted by the Con- 
stitution to the power of Congress, it must depend for its execution as to such stip- 
ulations on a law or laws to be passed by Congress. And it is the constitutional 
right and duty of the House of Representatives in all such cases to deliberate on 
the expediency or inexpediency of carrying such treaty into effect and to determine 
and act thereon as in their judgment may be most conducive to the public good. 


Every one who is at all familiar with the history of the country 
knows that the commercial treaty negotiated by Mr. Jay in 1794 with 
the King of Great Britain, known as the British treaty, was received 
by the people of this country with an amount of indignation which 
no treaty before or since that time has encountered, and such was 
the odium that attached to it that its negotiator was publicly burned 
in efiigy within sight of bisown home. When the treaty was sub- 
mitted to the House of Representatives, to the end that it might 
originate and pass a law to give effect to such of its provisions as 
were deemed to require legislation, the House, by the resolution to 
which I have referred, called upon the President for such imforma- 
tion as would enable it to consider the treaty upon its merits and, 
after a free and full exercise of its discretion, determine whether it 
was or was not entitled to legislative sanction, without which many 
of its provisions could have no effect. The President, as already 
stated, refused to communicate the desired information, for the reason 
that the treaty was the supreme law of the land, and that, therefore, 
Congress could exercise no discretion in the enactment of a law to 
give it effect, but was constitutionally bound, without discretion, to 
pass the required law. 

Did the House of Representatives accept the opinion of the Presi- 
dent as to its rights and duties in this grave emergency? The reso- 
lution had been passed after a debate which lasted, daily, for more 
than a month, involving the identical question now under considera- 
tion of the nature and extent of the treaty-making power, the feder- 
alists of the House taking the views of the President—General Wash- 
ington—the democrats, or as they were then called, republicans, among 
whom were Madison and Gallatin and very many other distinguished 
statesmen of that day, advocating the opposite doctrine, and passing 
by a large majority, as a response to the President’s refusal to furnish 
information, the resolution which I have quoted, disavowing all claim 
by the House to any agency in making treaties, but insisting that 
when a treaty contains stipulations, on any subject submitted by the 
Constitution to the a of Congress, it must depend for its execu- 
tion as to such stipulations on a law or laws to be passed by Congress; 
and that, in all such cases, it was the constitutional right and duty 
of the House of Representatives to deliberate on the expediency or 
inexpediency of carrying such treaty into effect, and to determine 
and act thereon as in their judgment might be most conducive to the 
public good. 

Nor did the House in its actiof{i stop at this point. It proceeded to 
deliberate on the expediency or inexpediency of carrying the treaty 
into effect; and after a further debate, which was protracted through 
another month, in which the merits of the treaty were fully discussed, 
it passed a resolution, by a close vote of 51 yeas to 48 nays, declaring 
it expedient to carry the treaty into effect. An analysis of the vote, 
to be found in the Annals of Congress, Fourth Congress, first session, 
17956, shows that the House exercised the discretion claimed for 
it in giving effect to the treaty. I quote from it as follows: 


RECAPITULATION. 


Against this declaration > ee orl 
‘he Speaker decided in the negative. 
For declaring the treaty objectionable. ......... inttabesmbbelsecn weetesbanedraskds 49 
Against the declaration; some because they did not consider it objectionable 
others because they feared making the declaration would be injarious ; and 
others because so opposed to the treaty as to object to compromise 
The Speaker decided in the negative. 
For carrying into effect the treaty; some because a good one ; others because 
best to exeonte it uncuer existing circumstances... . 51 
—— carrying it into effect, because bad in itself, a 
hg circumstances 
Majority 


For declaring the treaty highly objectionable 


It is useless to comment further upon the resolution of the House 
or its practical action thereon. Both show the opinion of the demo- 
cratic statesmen of that day as to the nature and extent of the treaty- 
making power under the Constitution, and vindicate the constitu- 
tional construction for which I contend, against that entertained and 
advocated by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. BANKs.] 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts has asserted that— 


Although the discussion of the question involved has been since often renewed, the 
views of Washington as to the right of the House to call for information have never 


been re-asserted 
He further says: 


It is conceded that the House has the right to inquire, if a treaty is made under 
the authority of the Constitution, whether or not it calls for legislation to execute 


ig provisions. No treaty can be made which changes in any form the nature of 
the Government or annuls any of its provisions. We have therefore a right to call 
for any information that relates to it, in order that we may correctly understand its 
pur and its resalts. But if it be within the purposes and made in pursuance 
of the Constitution, we are morally bound to execute it. 


If the gentleman means, as he necessarily does, that the right of 
the House to call for information and to exercise discretion in matters 
of legislation to give effect to treaty stipulations, irrespective of its 
constitutionality, as asserted in the resolution of 1796, has never been 
re-asserted and re-affirmed, then I take issue with him on that point, 
and shall proceed to show that he is wholly mistaken. The treaty 
and conventions of 1803, for the acquisition of Louisiana, were nego- 
tiated under the administration of Mr. Jefferson, and provided, among 
other things, for the payment to France of a large sum of money. In 
his annaal message of that year, Mr. Jefferson, referring to them and 
to their stipulations, said: 

When these shall have received the constitutional sanction of the Senate, they 


will without delay be communicated to the nen for the exercise of their 
functions as to those conditions which are within the powers vested by the Consti 
tution in Congress. 

Upon the exchange of ratifications, President Jefferson, in a mes- 
sage to the Senate and House, communicated the treaty and conven- 
tions in the following language: 

These, with the advice and consent of the Senate, having now been ratified, and 
my ratification exchanged for that of the First Consul of France in due form, they 
are communicated to you for consideration in your legislative capacity. You will 
observe that some important conditions cannot be carried into execution but with 
the aid of legislation, and that time presses a decision on them without delay. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Banks] has referred to 
Mr. Jefierson as authority for the extraordinary opinions he holds in 
reference to the unlimited extent of the treaty-making power under the 
Federal Constitution. Had Mr. Jefferson beenin accord with him when 
the messages to which I have referred were prepared, would he have 
written as he did in the first, that the treaties when sanctioned by 
the Senate “ would be communicated to the Representatives for the 
exercise of their functions as to those conditions which are within 
the powers vested by the Constitution in Congress;” and, in the 
second, they are communicated to you “ for consideration in your legis- 
lative capacity ;” they contain “some important conditions which can- 
not be carried into execution but with the aid of the Legislature?” 
Or would he not rather have told Congress, and particularly the House 
of Representatives, that the “treaty and conventions are communi- 
cated in order that you may, without delay, and without the exercise 
of your usual discretion, proceed to enact laws to them effect, as 
it is your moral and constitutional obligation todo?” If he coincided 
in opinion with the gentleman from Massachusetts on this subject, 
surely he would so have expressed himself in his messages. 

And what did the House do upon the receipt of the President’s 
message? President Jefferson had transmitted with his message 
every paper and all the information connected with the negotiation 
deemed necessary to enable Congress to judge and decide whether or 
not the treaties should be carried into effect. Mr. Griswold, of Con- 
necticut, a federalist and a distinguished member of the House, moved 
a resolution, which was afterward modified to read as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to cause to be 
laid before the House a copy of the treaty between the French republic and Spain 
of the Ist of October, 1800, together with a copy of any instrument in possession 
of the Executive showing that the Spanish government has ordered the province 
of Louisiana to be delivered to the commissary or other agent of the French gov- 
ernment. 

The treaty, a copy of which was asked for, was concluded at St. 
Iidefonso, the Ist of October, 1800, by which Spain ceded to France 
the province,of Louisiana, which in 1803 was ceded by France to the 
Unitde States. The resolution, introduced by a federalist and supported 
by the federal party of the House, the same party that in 1796, with 
President Washington, denied the right of the House to call for in- 
formation to enable it to judge whether or not effect should be given 
to the “ British treaty,” sought no information at a)i necessary for the 
solution of any question involving the constitutionality of the treaty 
and conventions. The constitutionality of a treaty, as of a law, 
can be determined only by an inspection of the instrument itself and 
a comparison of its contents with the provisions of the Constitution. 
The language of the resolution shows plainly its purpose and object. 
In the minds of the mover of the resolution and of those who sup- 
vorted it, doubts existed as to the title of France to the province of 

uisiana. To solve these doubts and to obtain satisfactory evi- 
dence of a good title in France to the ceded territory, and thereby to 
enable the House to determine whether or not the treaty and conven- 
tions should be made effective by legislation, the resolution called 
for acopy of the treaty of cession eae of any instrament show- 
ing. that the possession had passed to France. , 

hat the resolution had reference purely to the title to the territory 
to be acquired, and not to the constitutionality of its acquisition, is 
manifest from the remarks of Mr. Griswold a in support of - 
passage. Referring to the m eof the President respecting the 
or and quent ions mebaial between the United States and 
the French government, he said : 

He recommends to the immediate attention of Congress the passage of some 
temporary laws. This being the case, and the subject being about to be brought 
before the House, it became important that they should know distinctly what they 
had obtained by the treaty, and whether there were Sale to gree belonging to 


the United States to take possession of, or any new sub; to govern. Inasmiich 
as if no new territory or subjects were acquired, it was perfectly idle to pass even 
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temporary laws for the occupation of the one or the government of the other, He 
believed it would be admitted that by the express terms of the treaty the United 
States had neither acquired new territory nor new subjects. 


The resolution was lost by a vote of 57 yeas to 59 nays, the demo- 
crats opposing it for the reason that the information asked for was 
wholly unnecessary to enable the House to act; but in the debate 
members of the majority re-asserted the principle established by the 
resolution of 1796 in regard to the British treaty, and recognized it as 
finally settled. ye 

Among others, Mr. John Randolph, of Virginia, said: 

There had been negotiated a convention between us and the French republic, 
stating in the most anequivocal terms that there dves exist on her part a right to 
the country in oa. which is supported by the strongest possible evidence, and 
pledging herself to put us in possession of that right so soon as we shall have per- 
former those stipulations on our t in consideration of which France has con- 
veyed'to us her sovereignty over the country and people From the nature of our 
Government, those stipulations can only be fulfilled by laws to the passing of which 
the Legislature alone is competent. And when these laws are about to be passed, 
endeavors are made to fesgeue or frustrate the measure by setting on foot inquiries 
which mean nothing or are not connected with the subject, and this is done by those 


who have always contended that there was no discretion vested in this House by the 
Constitution as to carrying treaties into effect. 


Mr R. begged the House not to impute to him any disposition to countenance 
this monstrous doctrine, whose advocates now found it so difficult to practice ; on 
the contrary, he held in the highest veneration the principle established in the case 
of the British treaty and the men by whom it was established: that in all matters 
requiring legislative aid it was the right and duty of this House to deliberate, and 
upon such deliberation to afford or refuse that aid, asin their judgments the public 
good might require. And he held it to be equally the right of the House to demand 
such information from the Executive as to them appeared necessary to enable them 
to form a sound conclusion on subjects submitted by that department to their con- 
sideration. 

And Mr. Nicholson, of Maryland, in the same debate, remarked, 
that he “ was extremely glad to find that gentlemen on the other 
side of the House (the federal side) had at Toacth abandoned the 
ground which they had taken some years ago. He was rejoiced that 
they were now willing to acknowledge, what they had heretofore 
strenuously denied, that the House of Representatives had a consti- 
tutional right, not only to call for papers, but to use their discretion 
iu carrying any treaty into effect.” 

After a lengthy debate, in which the principle established in the 
case of the British treaty was re-asserted and re-aflirmed, the House 
proceeded to enact laws to give effect to the Louisiana treaty and 
conventions which were aftegwvard passed by the Senate. From the 
history of the debates and proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives, as I have given them, in the cases of both the British and 
Lonisiana treaties, it is manifest that the extraordinary doctrine con- 
tended for by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. BANKs,] that 
a call on the Executive for information can only be made where the 
constitutionality of a treaty is involved, but if the treaty be “ within 
the purposes and made in pursuance of the Constitution we are mor- 
ally bound to execute it,” has no sanction whatever either in the 
practice of the House or in the opinions of a majority of its members 
from the beginning of the Government down to its action upon the 
Louisiana treaty of 1503. 


Descending in the progress of time to a later period, with a view to | 


test the soundness of the doctrine of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. BANKs, ] as to the nature and extent of the treaty-making 
power and the moral and constitutional obligation on Congress to 
provide for the execution of treaty stipulations where legislative aid 
is necessary, I beg to call the attention of the House to the action of 
Congress upon the commercial treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain of the 3dof July, 1815. Ratifications of the treaty were 
exchanged on the 2d of December, 1815, and on the succeeding day it 
Was communicated to both Houses of Congress by President Madison, 
recommending “‘such legislative provisions as the convention may 
call for on the part of the United States.” 

By existing laws of the United States, a higher rate of tonnage and 
impost duties was imposed upon British vessels, and merchandise im- 


ported in them, than on vessels and merchandise imported in vessels | 


of the United States. The treaty, among other things, provided for 
the abrogation and equalization of these duties and imposts. 

The Senate, consisting of a majority of federalists, originated and 
passed a bill declaring that ali laws in conflict with this treaty should 
be held as null and void, upon the principle, as stated by Mr. James 
Barbour, of Virginia, a distinguished member of that body, “ that the 
treaty, upon the exchange of its ratification, did, of itself, repeal any 
commercial regulation incompatible with its provisions existing in 
our municipal code.” 

The Honse of Representatives, composed of a majority of demo- 
crats, re-asserting the principle of the resolution of 1796 in the case 
of the British treaty of 1795, as to its rights and duties in the matter 
of treaty stipulations in conflict with its constitutional powers of 
legislation, without considering the Senate bill, passed a bill of its 
own to give effectto the treaty, which was subsequently rejected by 
a party vote of the Senate of 10 yeas to 21 nays. 

Thereafter, the Senate bill was taken up in the House and amended 
by substituting for it the bill of the House, in which amendment the 
Senate refu to concur, and a committee of conference was ap- 
pointed by each body. 

The report of the House committee of conference shows most clearly 
the views, upon this most interesting and important question, of both 


branches of Congress, and the result of the conference fully sustains 
the principle for which I am contending. 


IV 369 





cases independent of the legislative authority. 








The report was made by Mr. John Forsyth, of Georgia, one of the 
most distinguished of the public men and leading democrats of that 


day. I quote from it as follows: 


Without entering upon an extensive inquiry in relation to the treaty-making 
power, the committee will venture to define, as accurately as they can, the real line 
which at present divides the contending parties. * * * They are persuaded that 
the House of Representatives does not assert the pretention that no treaty can be 
made without their assent; nor do they contend that in all cases legislative aid is 
indispensably necessary either to give validity to a treaty or to carry it into exeeu- 
tion. * * * On the other hand, the committee are not less satistied that it is by 
no means the intention of the Senate to assert the treaty-making power to be in all 


So far from it, that they are be- 
lieved to acknowledge the necessity of legislative enactment to carry into execution 


all treaties which contain stipulations requiring, or which migh bind the nation to 


lay taxes, to raise armies, to support navies, to grant subsidies, to create States, or 
to cede territory; if, indeed, this power exists in the Government at all. 


The conference ended in the passage of a law to give effect to the 
treaty in the following words: 


That so much of an act as imposes a higher duty of tonnage, or of imposts on ves- 
sels and articles imported in vessels of Great Britain, than on vessels and articles 
imported in vessels of the United States, contrary to the provisions of the conven- 
tion between the United States and his Britannic Majesty, the ratitications whereof 
were mutually exchanged the 22d day of December, 1815, be, from and after the 
date of the ratification of the said convention, and during the continuance thereof, 
deemed and taken to be of no force or effect. 


The speeches of democratic members of the House in the progress 
of the debate upon the treaty, reflect clearly the sentiment of the 
party as to the extent of the treaty-making power as then advocated 
by the federalists, and now by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Among others, Mr. Forsyth remarked that— 

In the long, animated, and lucid discussion of the treaty-making power in the 
vear 1796, it was contended by the federal minority, first, that a treaty once rati- 
tred was binding on the nation, and that Congess was as much bound to pass the 
laws necessary to carry such treaty into effect as the President and courts were 
to execute its provisions ; secondly, that if there was any discretion in Congress, it 
was limited to the special act required of them, to the propriety of making appro- 
priations, of regulating duties, &c., and that they ~ no right to take into con- 
sideration, asa motive of dissent, other parts of the treaty which avowedly required 
no legislative sanction. The determination of the representatives of the people 
at that period—I mean the republican majority—was still more clearly contradic- 
tory to this new doctrine. 

Sir, what an extraordinary spectacle our Government would exhibit to the world 
if these positions are true. To-day the President and Senate without our assist- 
ance can do nothing affecting the happiness or security of this people. In a matter 
highly interesting and important, deeply affecting the national interest, the na- 
tional honor, the President and Senate, in their legislative capacity, are desirous a 
particular system should be adopted ; this House refuses its concurrence, the sys- 
tem necessarily fails. To-morrow a constitutional juggle is played off, and the sys- 
tem is fixed eternally upon us. 

A foreign government or Indian tribe makes a contract. or treaty (the terms are 
convertible) with the President; he sends it by his Secretary to the Senate; the 
doors are closed ; the Eleusinian mysteries are celebrated ; and after the required 
sacrifices in the temple of secrecy, the contract is ushered into the world. To bor- 
row the metaphorical language of the gentleman from Maryland, it starts into life 
the supreme law of the land; either establishing a new system obnoxious to and 
rejected by the representatives of the people, or overturning all the systems here- 
tofore established with their concurrence. The Constitution of the United States, 
so much the object of our admiration and the praise of other nations, does not de- 


serve the eulogiums bestowed upon it if such practices are consistent with its prin- 
ciples. 


Another democratic member, Mr. Jackson, in an equally pointed 
manner remarked : 

I say, sir, that the doctrines advocated do annihilate the legislative powers of 
Congress, and convert us into a mere registering body. 

And again he said: 

I admit we cannot have a treaty unless it is through the executive agency. 
What I contend for is that when the treaty embraces a subject requiring legisla 
tion, either by a promise to pay money or that a law shall cease to operate, in all 
cases Congress must act to render the treaty effectual; that to repeal a law is as 
much an act of legislation as to pass alaw appropriating moncy or for raising taxes, 
&c.; and that you cannot legislate by treaty, becanse it is declared by the Consti- 
tution that all legislative powers therein granted shall be vested in Congress. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, were the sentiments of the democratic party of 
this House in the Fourteenth Congress, and such were the arguments 
and illustrations of the evils resulting from the federal doctrine of 
the absolute omnipotence of the President and Senate in the exercise 
of the treaty-making power, which indaced the Senate to recede from 
its bill declaring that the treaty of 1815 repealed and abrogated the 
revenue laws with which it conflicted, and to unite with the House 
in the passage of the law I have quoted in aid of the treaty. 

Thus far, then, Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that the principle of the 
resolution of 1798 has been ene and re-aflirmed by the House 
of Representatives in the cases of the Louisiana treaty of 1803 and 
the British treaty of 1815, the only instances in which the subject had 
been submitted to its consideration; and it is equally apparent that 
the opposite doctrine, which, after a sleep which it was supposed knew 
no waking, has in this debate been revived by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, derives no countenance whatever either from the prac- 
tice of this House or from the principle on which such practice rested. 

One more instance, Mr. Speaker, occurring at a much later period in 
the history of this Government, remains to be cited, from which it 
will appear not only that a limitation was put upon the treaty-mak- 
ing powe1 far beyond that contained in the resolution of 1796, in the 
instance of the British treaty, but that, by necessary consequence, 
the principle announced in that resolution was fully vindicated acd 
sustained. In 1844, under the administration of President Tyler, a 
commercial treaty was negotiated between the United States and 
Prussia and the other statesof the Germanic Association of Customs 
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and Commerce, by which, in exchange for concessions on our part, in 
relation to certain articles of export, the product of the skill and in- 
dustry of those countries, reductions were to be made in duties on 
tobacco and other agricultural productions of the United States. 


This treaty was communicated to the Senate by President Tyler for | 


its advice and consent, with the remark that— 


Inasmuch as the provisions of the treaty come, to some extent, in conflict with | 


existing laws, it is my intention, should it receive your approval and ratification, 
to communicate a copy of it to the House of Representatives, in order that that 


House may take such action upon it as it may deem necessary to give eflicacy to 
its provisions. 

The treaty was referred by the Senate to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of that body, by which it was reported to the Senate and re- 
committed to the same committee. Subsequently that committee, 


through Mr. Choate, of Massachusetts, reported that the Senate ought | 


not to advise and consent to the ratification of the treaty. The re- 


port proceeds to state the reasons for this recommendation, as follows: | 


In submitting this report the committee do not think it necessary to say anything 
on the general object sought to be accomplished by the convention, or on the de- 
tails of the actual arrangement; nor to attempt to determine, by the weight and 
measure of the reciprocal concessions, which Government, if either, has the best 
of the transaction 

These subjects have not escaped their notice; but they propose to confine them- 
selves to a very brief exhibition of another and single ground upon which, with 
out reference to the particular merits of the treaty, they advise against its ratifi 
cation. 

The committee, then, are not prepared to sanction so large an innovation upon 
ancient and uniform practice in respect of the department of Government by which 
duties on imposts shall be imposed. The convention which has been submitted to 
the Senate changes duties which have been laid by law. 
ex directo and by its own vigor, or it engages the faith of the nation and the faitt 
of the Legislature, through which the nation acts, to make the change. In either 
aspect, it is the President and Senate who, by the instrumentality of negotiation, 
repeal or materially vary regulations of commerce and laws of revenue which Con 
gress has ordained. More than this, the executive department, by the same in- 
strumentality of negotiation, places it beyond the power of Congress to excced the 
stipulated maximum of impost duties for at least three years, whatever exigency 
may intervene to require it. 

In the judgment of the committee the Legislature is the department of Govern 
ment by which commerce should be regulated and laws of revenue be passed 
Constitution in terms communicates the power to regulate commerce and to in 
pose duties tothatdepartment. It communicates it, in terms, to noother. Without 
engaging at all in an examination of the extent, limits, and objects of the power to 
make treaties, the committee believe that the general rule of our system is, indis- 


putably, that the control of trade and the function of taxing belong, without abridg- | 


ment or participation, to Congress. They infer this from the language of the Con 
stitution, from the nature and principles of our Government, from the theory of 
republican liberty itself, from the unvaried practice, evidencing the universal be- 
lief of all, in all periods, and of all parties and opinions * * If Congress 
thinks the proposed arrangement a beneficial one, it is quite easy to pass a law 
which shall impose the rates of duties contemplated by it, to take effect when satis- 


factory information is conveyed to the President that the stipulated equivalents | 
Upon this single ground, then, the committee advise that | 


are properly secured. 
the treaty be rejected. 


And the treaty was rejected “upon this single ground,” and a 
motion to lay it on the table prevailed by a vote of 26 yeas to 18 
navs. 

Could there, by any possibility, have been presented a more lucid, | 


. ; roar ee 
a ae a > a. s laws, re re ssanctio arliament to render them effective, 
able, and unanswerable vindication of the absolute, unqualified, and | @™ laws, required the sanction of Parliament to render them effectiv« 


exclusive constitutional power of Congress to legislate in all matters 
é6f commerce and taxation; or a more palpable negation of the illim- 
itable authority of the President and Senate to make treaties in any 


respect repugnant to or in conflict with the powers delegated to the | 


law-making department of the Government, to become the supreme 
law of the land from the period of the exchange of ratifications, 


without the consent of such department previously or subsequently | 


obtained ? 

If, Mr. Speaker, further evidence were necessary to maintain the 
principle of the resolution of 1796, that, when a treaty stipulates reg- 
ulations on any of the subjects submitted by the Constitution to the 


power of Congress, it must depend for its execution, as to such stip- | 


ulations, on a law or laws to be passed by Congress, such evidence is 
furnished by the last paragraph of sectio.! 8 of article 1 of the Con- 
stitution, which contains an enumeration of the powers delegated to 
Congress, and confers on it the power “to make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 


powers, aud all other powers vested by the Constitution in the Gov- | 


ernment of the United States or in any department or officer thereof.” 

Doubtless, this very instance of treaty stipulations within the 
scope of the constitutional power of the President and Senate, but 
encroaching upon the legislative power of Congress, was in the 
minds of the members of the convention who framed the Constitu- 
tion, and they saw that a treaty under such circumstances could not 
be effective without legislative aid; and hence the power was given 
to Congress to make all laws necessary for carrying into execution, 
among others, the treaty-making power vested in the President and 
Senate. 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts, for the purpose of sus- 
taining the doctrine for which he contends, has referred to the Brit- 
ish constitution, under which the treaty-making power is vested in 
the king; and I understand him to insist that the power to make 
treaties in our Constitution is derived from that of Great Britain and 
is in consonance with it. To show in whom, under the English gov- 
ernment, that power is vested, and its nature and extent, he quotes 
from Blackstone’s Commentaries the following passage : 

The sovereign power of making treaties is vested in the person of the king, and 


whatever contracts he engages in no other power in the kingdom can legally delay, 
reaist, or annul. 


It changes them either | 


The | 
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He follows the quotation with the remark that— 


That power did not exist in the Confederation, and to remedy that inherent and 
fatal defect in the Articles of Confederation, it was given in express terms to the 
President and Senate in the Constitution of the United States. 


The provision of our Constitution in regard to the making of 
treaties may or may not have been modeled from the British consti 
tution. That the two constitutions are identical in so far as the 
treaty-making power is concerned, I freely admit, and I assert that 
the Parliament of Great Britain, with the concurrence of the king 
and his ministers, has always claimed and exercised the right and 
duty of legislating in aid of treaties when requiring appropriations 
of money to carry them into effect or when in conflict with existing 
revenue laws. 

In proof of this assertion I refer the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to the treaty of navigation and commerce between Great Britain and 
France, signed at Utrecht on the 11th of April, 1713. The eighth ana 
ninth articles of that treaty encountered a storm of opposition from 
British merchants. The cighth article placed the subjects of each 
government on a footing with the most favored nations “in all coun- 
tries and places subject to their power on each side, as to all duties, 
impositions, or customs whatsoever.” The ninth article was as fol- 
lows: 

That within the space of two months after a law shall be made in Great Britain 
| whereby it shall be sufficiently provided that not more customs or duties be paid 
for goods and merchandise brought from France into Great Britain than what ar 
pay able for goods and merchandise of the like nature imported into Great Britain 

rom any other country in Europe, and that all laws made in Great Britain since tly 
year 1664 for prohibiting the importation of any goods or merchandise coming from 
France which were not prohibited from that time be repealed, the general tariff in 
France on the 18th of September, in the said year 1664, shall take place there again 
and the duties payable in France by the subjects of Great Britain for goods im 
ported and exported shall be paid according to the tenor of the tariff above men- 
tioned, and shall not exceed the rule therein settled in the provinces whereof men- 
tion is there made. 


This treaty was submitted by Queen Anne to the House of Commons 
for its action, and it may be seen by a reference to the third volume 
| of Anderson’s History of Commerce, pages 71, 72, what the action of 

the House was, and the reasons which controlled it. On page 271, 
| after stating the points of controversy, he says: 
This is, in brief, the sum of this mercantile controversy, which, when brought 
| into Parliament, was so apparent that our trade to France had ever been a ruinous 
| one, and that if, in consequence of accepting tM said eighth and ninth articles, tho 

British Parliament should consent to reduce the bigh duties and take off the pro 

hibitions so prudently laid on French commodities, it would effectually ruin the 
| very best branches of our commerce, and would thereby deprive many hundred 
| thousand marufacturers of their subsistence, that, although a great majority of 
that House of Commons was in other respects closely attached to the ministry, th: 
bill for agreeing to the purport of the said two articles was rejected by a majorit 
of nine voices, after the most eminent merchants had been heard at the bar of the 
house, to the great joy of the whole trading part of the nation, and of all other im 
partial people. 

Here is an instance which clearly shows that under the British con- 
stitution, treaties in contravention of existing commercial and reve- 


| and thatin the exercise of its discretion Parliament refused its assent, 
whereby the treaty was rendered wholly inoperative. 

Another instance of a like kind, though upon a close vote with a 
different result, occurred .n the year 1739 in the case of the treaty be- 
tween Spain and Great Britain, and again, as late as the year 1726, in 
the case of the treaty of commerce and navigation of the 26th of Sep- 
| tember of that year between His Britannic Majesty and the King of 
France, the provisions of which may be seen in Anderson’s Commerce, 
| volume 6, page 828. To the validity of all these commercial treaties 
the consent of Parliament was deemed necessary, and they were ac- 
cordingly submitted to the House of Commons for their approval or 
dissent. For the same purpose, the treaty between Prussia and Great 
Britain toward the close of the last century was submitted by minis- 
ters, and amendments were offered to the bill giving it effect, which, 
had they been adopted, would have totally destroyed it; and the 
| king, in his speech from the throne, referring to the American treaty 
of 1795, told: the house that he would lay it before them that they 
might judge of the propriety of enacting the necessary laws to carry 
it into effect. 

What, then, Mr. Speaker, becomes of the plenitude of the treaty- 
| making power under the British constitution, asserted by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, upon the authority of Blackstone, to reside 
solely in the king? The examples afforded by the action of the 
House of Commons upon the bills to give effect to the several treaties 
to which I have referred, furnish an unanswerable response to this 
question, and demonstrate that, as in our own Constitution, the 
treaty-making power vested in the President and Senate is limited 
and checked by the legislative = delegated to Congress; so under 
the British constitution, in this respect the model of that of the 
United States, the same power reposed in the king is restricted by 
special legislative grants to Parliament, evidenced, as that constitu- 
tion is unwritten, by immemorial usage. 

The principle, then, of constitutional construction contended for by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts is not sustained by the British 
constitution or by parliamentary practice under it. 

That the Supreme Court of the United States has repeatedly con- 
sidered this question of the nature and extent of the treaty-making 
ower, and as often affirmed the constitutional construction which I 
| have endeavored to maintain, appears so fully from the array of 

































































authorities cited by my distinguished friend from Virginia [Mr. 
TucKER] and his lucid review of them, that further comment by me 
would be absolutely useless and vain. 

I think it clearly follows, Mr. Speaker, from the rule of constitu- 
tional construction laid down by Justice Story and universally ac- 
cepted by jurists and judicial tribunals in this country; from the 
unvarying practice of the House of Representatives from 1796 to 1816, 
and from the report and proceedings of the Senate in 1844 in the mat- 
ter of the commercial treaty between the United States and Prussia 
and the other states of the Germanic Association of Customs and Com- 
merce, as Well as from the consistent practice of the House of Commons 
under the British constitution, which, so far as the power to make 
treaties is concerned, is claimed to be the prototype of our own, that 
the treaty-making power vested in the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, extends to and embraces all subjects of 
compact between nations not prohibited by the Constitution; that 
the House of Representatives have no agency whatever in making 
treaties ; but that when a treaty stipulates regulations on any of the 
subjects submitted by the Constitution to the power of Congress, it 
must depend, for its execution as to such stipulations, on a law or 
laws to be passed by Congress; that it is the constitutional right and 
duty of the House of Representatives in all such cases to deliberate 
on the expediency or inexpediency of carrying such treaty into effect, 
and to determine and act thereon as, in their judgment, may be most 
conducive to the public good. 

It is, then, sir, the Constitutional right and duty of this House be- 
fore passing into a law the bill now under consideration, to inquire 
into and deliberate upon the provisions of the treaty between the 
United States and the King of the Hawaiian Islands to which it is de- 
signed to give effect, oad should it be found that any or all of its 
stipulations are inimical to the public interests, it will be equally its 
right and duty to reject the bill and thereby defeat the treaty. 

I shall therefore proceed briefly to examine the merits of the 
treaty itself, with a view to determine at least what are my own 
duties as a member of the House in the passage or rejection of the bill. 

As I before remarked, the treaty professes to be one of reciprocity, 
that is, of equality, conferring equal privileges and advantages on 
each of the high contracting parties to it or on their respective citi- 
zens and subjects. 

To the formation of a correct opinion as to the reciprocal advan- 
tages that may result from the treaty, it may not be unprofitable to 
inquire into the relative condition of the two countries to be affected 
by it and into theif territorial extent, population, and future pros- 
pects as nations. 

The Hawaiian group consists of twelve islands, situated in the 
North Pacific Ocean, nearly equidistant from Central America, Mexico, 
California, Oregon, and Alaska on the one side, and Japan, China, 
and the Philippine Islands on the other. Of these twelve islands 
seven are inhabited, one uninhabited, and four are barren rocks, and 
all are about ten days’ sail from the coast of California by steam. 

The area of the group is about 3,840,000 acres, of which 392,000 are 
arable, 100,000 being sugar-cane land, 1,920,000 adapted to grazing, 
and 500,000 to the production of Manila hemp and bananas, leaving 
1,020,000 acres totally unproductive. 

There are twenty-six sugar plantations now cultivated, and their ad- 
ditional capacity will not exceed seventy-five more. The total sugar- 
producing capacity is estimated at 100,000,000 pounds, but their entire 
product has not exceeded 25,000,000 pounds and it is believed cannot 

exceed 50,000,000. Imake the statement upon the authority of Nord- 

. hoff, a truthful and reliable historian of the islands. 

: The population, which, at the time of the discovery of the islands 
by Captain Cook, was estimated at 400,000 savages and cannibals, 
since civilized and Christianized, has suffered a decrease without a 
parallel in the decadence of any people, until, by the official census 
of 1872, it amounted to only 56,000. souls, of whom 49,044 were na- 
tives and 7,853 foreigners. Its ultimate extinction within a short 
period of time would seem to be fixed and inevitable. As to the pros- 
pect of supplying the islands by immigraticn with a population to 
fill the place of an extinct race, Nordhoff furnishes facts which con- 
clusively show that that result cannot be accomplished. After show- 
ing in tabular form the decrease of the native population in five 
years to have been at the rate of 60 per cent., and remarking upon 
the very small increase by immigration, he says: 

/You will see that, while the Hawaiians have so rapidly decreased that all over 
the islands you notice in waste tields and desolate house places the marks of this 
loss, foreigners have not been attracted to fill up their places. And this in spite 
of the facts that the climate is mild and healthful, the price of living cheap, the 
government liberal, the taxes low, and life and property as secure as in any part 
of the world. One would think that a country which offers all these advantages 
must be @ paradise for poor men, and I do not wonder that in the United States 
there is frequent talk of annexing the islands. But, in fact, they offer no advan- 
tages, aside from those I have named, to white settlers, and they have such se- 
rious natural disabilities as will always—or at least for the next two or three mill- 
ions of years—repel our American people and all other white settlers. In the first 
place, there is very little of what we call agricultaral land in the islands. They 
are only mountains rising from the sea, with extremely little alluvial bottom and 


that usually cut up by torrents and water washed into gulches, until it is diflicult 
i Many parts to find a fair field of over fifty acres. 


Again he says: 


For farming. in the American sense of the word, the islands are, as these facts 
show, entirely unfit. I asked again and again of residents this question: “ Would 
you advise your friend in Massachusetts or Illinois, a farmer with two or three 
thousand dollars in moncy, to settle here!” and received invariably the answer, 

No; it would be wrong to do so.” , 
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Such is a full and truthful history of the country and people who 
occupy it; a country limited in its extent to a few almost barren acres 
of land, situated in mid-ocean, with no soil, beyond a most limited 
area, suited to agricultural purposes; with a population rapidly de- 
caying and soon to become extinct, and with no inducements to at- 
tract a more hardy and enterprising race to fill their places. Such, 
sir, is the country and such the people with whom these United States, 
this great nation, occupying a country of illimitable extent, stretch- 
ing from the lakes to the Gulf and from ocean to ocean, of every 
variety of climate, soil, and production, rich in all the exhaustless 
resources that can be drawn from agriculture, manufactures, mining, 
and commerce in the hands of an enterprising people, numbering to- 
day over 40,000,000 of inhabitants, and capable of sustaining and des- 
tined to support a population of more than 300,000,000 of men, is said 
to have negotiated a treaty of reciprocity. 

I ask, in all candor, if it is within the range of possibility, by treaty 
or by any other device, to establish commercial reciprocity between 
two such peoples? 

However that may be, a reference to the trade between the United 
States and the Hawaiian Islands will demonstrate that the stipulated 
concessions on the part of Hawaii are, in no degree, equivalent to the 
considerations by which we obtain them. 

By the first article of the treaty the United States agree to admit 
into their ports, free of duty, certain articles enumerated in a sched- 
ule, of which rice, sugar, sirups of sugar-cane, melado, and molasses 
form the principal articles of export from the islands. In considera- 
tion of this concession, the United States obtain the privilege of ex- 
porting to the islands, free of duty, certain enumerated articles of her 
own produce, growth, or manufacture, some of which are produced 
in the islands and therefore are not wanted there, while others are 
now admitted free from all the world. 

But, sir, let us look to the actual state of the trade between the 
two countries, and to the revenue which accrues to each of them 
from it, that the advantages which we may gain or the losses we may 
suffer may be both understood. 

It appears from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the imports into the United States from the Hawaiian Islands for the 
fiscal year ended on the 30th of June, 1875, were in value $1,227,191, 
and that the Government received from duties thereon the sum of 
$456,777. 

Upon the same authority the exports from the United States to the 
islands in the same fiscal year, amounted in value to $665,174, or only 
$208,397 in excess of the revenue received by us from the exports of 
that country. As was said in the minority report of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, in which I united, this is giving and remicting 
nearly one dollar of duty to the islands for the privilege of selling 
another dollar’s worth of our products, 

By this means, if the trade remains stationary and without increase, 
we should remit and thereby lose $3,197,439 in the seven years during 
which the treaty is to run. 

The amount of duties paid to Hawaii upon exports to the islands 
from the United States is about $100,000 per annum, as stated by Mr. 
Pierce, our minister resident in that country, to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate ; so that even if the revenue received 
by us is deducted from the duties we pay, this country would be 
largely a loser. 

Sagar is the principal article of export from the Hawaiian Islands 
to the United States. For the fiscal year ended 30th of June, 1875, 
of Hawaiian products 17,888,000 pounds of sugar were imported into 
the Pacific States, paying a duty of $391,300; and 1,588,232 pounds of 
rice, paying a duty of $31,744, the latter coming into direct and in- 
jurious competition with rice produced by our southern planters. The 
duty on sugar is 23 cents per pound, and the effect of its remission 
will be to put in the pockets of some twenty-six, or at most fifty Ha- 
waiian planters, as a bounty, the entire duty, and thereby to insure 
the export of their whole crop to the United States. The sugar-pro- 
ducing capacity of the islands is officially estimated at 50,000,000 of 
pounds per annum, the duty on which, together with the loss which 
will be sustained in revenue by the necessary exclusion of duty-pay- 
ing sugars produced by other Pacific islands, and which, should the 
bill now before the House fail, will be imported into Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia, is estimated to amount to $1,200,000 per annum, making the 
cost of the treaty to the United States in case effect is given to it by 
our Ipgislation, for the seven years of its continuance largely over 
$3,000,000, And what do we get in consideration of this immense loss 
of revenue? Absolutely nothing, unless it be a remission of duties 
on our exports to the islands, amounting to $100,000 per annum, and 
a stipulation contained in the fourth article of the treaty on the part 
of His Hawaiian Majesty, which really is of no value, and is as fol- 
lows: 

That, so long as this treaty shall remain in force, he will not lease or otherwise 
dispose of or create any lien upon any port, harbor, or other territory in his do 
minions, or grant any special privilege or rights or use therein to any other power, 
state, or government, nor make any treaty by which any other nation shall ob 


tain the same privileges, relative to the admission of any articles free of duty, 
hereby secured to the United States. 


Why, sir, already by reason of our proximity to these Sandwich 
Islands and by the enterprise of our people, in a race of competition 
with the commercial world, we have secured well-nigh a monopoly of 
their trade; while by the provisions of the existing treaty between 
the United States and the King of the Hawaiian Islands, concluded 
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20th of December, 1849, we are not only placed upon a footing with 
the most favored nations in matters of commerce and navigation, but 
the most perfect reciprocity is secured as regards duties of tonnage, 
harbor, light-houses, pilotage, quarantine, “ or other similar duties of 
whatever nature or under whatever denomination.” 

Then, again, by the same tvcaty steam-vessels employed by the Gov- 
ernmentof the United Statesin carrying the public mails across the Pa- 
cific Ocean, or from one port to another in that ocean, are granted free 
access to the ports of the Sandwich Islands “to refit, to refresh, to 
land passengers and their baggage, and for the transaction of any 
business pertaining to the public mail service of the United States, 
and shall not be subject in such ports to duties of tonnage, harbor, 
light-honse, quarantine, or other similar duties.” The like privileges 
are granted to our whale-ships, with access to the principal ports 
of the islands for refitment and refreshment, with liberty of free 
trade to a fixed amount, and an exemption from tonnage and harbor 
dues; and the same privilege of entering certain ports is guaranteed 
to all the public armed vessels of the United States. 

What more, Mr. Speaker, do we want? Why should we exchange 
the existing treaty, full of benefits for us as it is, for the one now 
under consideration, which, as I have shown, has nothing of mutual- 
ity or of reciprocity te commend it; but barren as it is of all ad- 
vantages, is to be purchased for seven years at the enormous cost and 
dead loss of more than $8,000,000 to this country? Not only so, sir; 
if effect is given by this House to the treaty, you will introduce for- 
eign-grown rice, duty free, to compete injuriously with rice the pro- 
duct of the Southern States, while, inasmuch as Hawaiian sugar to 
be exported to the Pacilic coast free of duty is bata tithe of the same 
article imported into and consumed by the people of that section, no 
reduction in the price of the commodity can ensue and no possible ad- 
vantage will accrue to them. 

But we are admonished by the report of the majority of my col- 
leagues of the Committee on Ways and Means that there are other 
and most imperative reasons for the passage of the bill to give effect 
to this treaty. They say: 

Supposing that there were no reciprocity of commerce in this treaty, that the 
commercial advantages were largely against us, and that we were to lose even 
$400,000 annual revenue, yet there are political reasons of suflicient magnitude to 
warrant us to make it. It involves matters of higher interests, of graver impor- 
tance, and greater significance than those which relate simply to reciprocal advan- 
tages likely to result from a free exchage of commodities. 

And then, after referring to the geographical position of the islands, 
their relation to our Pacific coast, the character of their harbors and 
their commerce, the secret object of the treaty is somewhat cautiously 
disclosed by the pregnant admonition that— 

The problem as to their future political status, together with the certainty that 
they cannot maintain autonomy or hold their placo as a %& porets nation and not 


become absorbed by some other power, are to be considered in determining the 
question as to the policy of making this treaty. 


Yes, sir, the secret purpose of the treaty is thus exposed; the acqui- 
sition of territory over two thousand miles from our shores; as far 
from us as England, Scotland, or Ireland, made up of twelve mid- 
ocean islands, seven of which only are sparsely inhabited by a rap- 


rocks. This is the territory to be acquired, at an enormons expense, 
under the pretext of maintaining the autonomy of,its dying inhabit- 
ants and of preventing their seeeentien by some other nation. 

Yes, sir, a colonial system upon the model of that of Great Britain, 
with all its bitter fruits of costs and curses, is to be inaugurated and 
entailed upon us; and, that accomplished, we shall soon be looking 
with longing eyes toward Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, and the 
Feejee Islands. Ido not, of course, charge upon the majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee any secret purpose whatever. I know 
they are, each and all of them, incapable of concealments of any 
sort; but that there is somewhere such an ulterior object I have no 
doubt. May that purpose not have been foreshadowed in the “confi- 
dential” argument before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
in regard to this same treaty, made in January, 1875, by Mr. Peirce, 
the then envoy to the Hawaiian Islands, to which I have already re- 
ferred. He told the committee that— 

That people seem at present unwilling to surrender their antonomy as an inde- 
pendent nation, but the time is not far off when they will be too few in numbers 
and too feeble in power to desire to maintain their sovereignty, and they must 
naturally seek for incorporation with their ncarest neighbors and most powerful 
friends, the United States. 

And again he said, in the same discourse : 


The acquisition of the Hawaiian Islands by the United States, sooner or later, 
must become a national necessity, to guard the approaches against hostile attempts 
on the Pacific States. The Hawaiian Islands, if in possession of any European or 


Asiatic power, would be a standing menace to all the vital interests of the United | 


States on our Pacific coast. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, annexation, colonization, and a colonial system 


of this House is given to the treaty. 


Great Britain, they say, will seize upon these islands if the treaty | 


does not become the supreme law of the land. They forget that there 
are men in this House to whose fears it would be vain to appeal for 


the success of any measure, and that it is only “the eye of childhood | 
that fears a painted devil.” They forget, too, that the “ Monroe doc- | 


trine” is still extant in this Government, and that that doctrine will 
be enforced against Great Britain or any other power that may seize 





upon and attempt to hold these islands, if the presence of any one of 
them there should prove to be a standing menace to the vital inter- 
ests of the United States on the Pacific coast, or if possession were 
held with hostile intent toward our country or its people. The policy 
of this Government in such an emergeney was foreshadowed by Mr. 
Webster, as Secretary of State, in the administration of President 
Tyler, when, in reference to these very islands, he wrote that “ tho 
Government of the United States would look with displeasure upon 
any effort of any other government to acquire any preponderating 
influence over the government of the Hawaiian Islands; and, refer- 
ring to the rumor then current, that the French would probably take 
possession of the islands, he said that “he trusted they would not 
take possession, bat if they did, they would be dislodged if it took 
the whole power of the Government to do it.” 

Rest, assured, Mr. Speaker, that the same policy will be pursued 
whenever Great Britain or any other foreign government with in- 
tent to destroy the peace or to menace the interests of our Pacific 
States shall undertake to assert dominion over the Sandwich Is]- 
ands. ‘They will be dislodged if it takes the whole power of the Govy- 
ernment todo it. And now, Mr. Speaker, having reviewed all the 
grounds which have been taken by the friends of this measure in its 
support, and having, as I hope, demonstrated that the bill to give 
efiect to the Hawaiian treaty ought not to receive the sanction of this 
House, I shall bring to a close the remarks which I have felt it to be 
my duty to submit, in order to furnish the reasons which have led me 
to dissent from the conclusions to which a majority of the Committee 
of Ways and Means have arrived. 


Demonetization of Silver—The Power and Duty of Congress, 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN R. GOODIN, 
OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 13, 1876. 
On the joint resolution (H. R. No. 109) for the issue of silver coin. 


Mr. GOODIN. Mr. Speaker, I cannot agree, sir, to give my assent 
to the report of the conference committee upon this bill for the reason, 
mainly, that the committee have agreed to strike out the following 
proviso, which by a decisive vote was inserted by this House. It 
reads : 

And provided further, That the Secretary of the Treasury is directed to authorize 
the coinage of a standard silver dollar of the same weight and fineness as that in 


use January 1, 1861, and that said dollar shall be a legal tender in payment of all 
debts public or private. 


The effect, sir, of this proviso is the restoration substantially of the 
established silver dollar of 1792, which was a full legal tender for 


; ; : ae | every kind and character of indebtedness, and which position I be- 
idly decaying population of original savages, and the rest are barren : 


lieve it continued to occupy commercially until the year 1873, when 
the law under which its coinage was authorized was stricken from 
the statute-books. Since the date first named we have practically 
had two standards of metallic currency, namely, gold and silver ; and 
for more than three-quarters of a century the coins from these metals, 
so far as legislation was concerned, possessed equal value. They were 
jingled together in the same pocket, to be taken out in the business 
affairs of life where money was required, just as convenience or chance 
would have it, with no disgrimination for or against either of the 
coins. But, sir, from some cause not altogether satisfactory to the 
average mind, in 1873 the silver demonetizing act was passed, leaving 
us the single metallic standard of gold. 

The nation had at that time contracted an enormous indebtedness 


| in consequence of the war, and this action of Congress left the in- 


debtedness legally payable in coin to be liquidated by gold alone. 
Of this legislation the people had a just cause of complaint. There 
was no further incentive to extensive silver mining. Germany had 
driven out her silver by unfriendly legislation ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the scarcity of gold in this country, silver, which was becoming 
more plentifally mined, must be demonetized. We hear a good deal 
said by the bullion-mongers against “cheap money,” but this action 
of Congress must be regarded as an attempt to force us to a kind of 
specie with which to do the business of this country which, from its 
deplorable searcity, could not be subject to any such charge. 

The present advocates of the single standard for general use have 
only condescended that a limited amount of subsidiary silver.should 
be coined, but have steadily objected that it be made afull legal tend- 


| er. They would withdraw from circulation the paper currency, th» 
is what those who are behind the scenes have in view if the assent | 


legal-tender money, which costs so little and is yet so strongly en- 
trenched in the affections of the people, and leave us for all purposes 
gold alone. Now, Mr. Speaker, there is not a single person but knows 
that to procure gold in sufficient quantities to meet the ordinary re- 
quirements of the Government, bonds or some species of securities 
upon which interest will have to be paid will of necessity have to be 
issued. 

The resumption of specie payments—gold specie I should say— 
means the contracting of additional indebtedness to procure the 











“honest money.” Forced contraction of the currency, judicially de- 
clared to be lawful money, means misery and financial ruin to the 
diversified industries of this country. 
upon a paper basis incurred his obligation, must pay in a metallic 
coin which he does not possess and which by no amount of honest 
labor can he acquire. And still a species of mental aberration ap- 
proximating downright lunacy is charged by the “honest-money” 
patriots upon those who dare to say that if specie payment is ever to 
be reached again in this country it must be brought about by natural 
causes; that it cannot be effectuated by legislative enactments nor by 
a withdrawal of the circulating paper which now subserves the uses 
of a metallic currency. 

I admit, Mr. Speaker, that the retirement of all paper issues and 
the declaration by Congress that gold alone shall constitute the 
“money ” of the nation would, to use a familiar and favorite expres- 
sion of the irrepressible ‘‘ hard money” men upon this floor, be “a 
step in the direction of specie payments,” but it could hardly be more 
than that. You may declare that you will have but one kind of cur- 
rency, but that does not imply that you will secure “ payments ” of 


| 


It means that the debtor who | 


the amounts due you. You may declare only a certain kind of money | 
“honest,” but if it is beyond the reach of your debtor, you will still | 


have to carry the indebtedness upon your books. 


For years, Mr. Speaker, we have been taking “steps in the direc- | 
tion,” we are told, of “specie payments,” and what is our condition | 


to-day? I shall not pause to reflect upon the financial ruin which is | 


seen and felt everywhere. I will not dwell upon the fact that all 
over the country men, women, and children, able and willing to work, 
are begging for bread; that by no possible means can the debtor pro- 
cure the money with which to pay his debts. We all know that busi- 
ness enterprises languish, confidence is gone, and hope has long since 
ceased to warm the desponding heart. No man need tell me, Mr. 
Speaker, that either directly or remotely has the “irredeemability” of 
our greenback currency anything to do with this unfortunate state 
of things. Neither can I be forced to believe that the superabun- 
dance of “rag-money” is a source of embarrassment to the people. 
The legal-tender issues of the Government are good enough. Ever 
since their adoption all business in this country has been done upon 
the basis of them, and the clamor for their retirement does not come 
from the masses of the people nor the mercantile class, but from those 
money-changers who depend for their fortunes upon trade and traftic 
in the commodities of gold and silver bullion, the former of which 
we are now told is to be speedily, forcibly, made the basis of our entire 
monetary system. 

And, Mr. Speaker, the bullionists are not willing, in their eagerness 
to reach a condition of things where the golden calf shall be the 
only idol of worship, to pay a decent respect for the laws of the land 
which in any nianner offer resistance to their mad ambition. Be- 
tween the years 1865 and 1668 they succeeded in having converted 
$1,273,220,103 of Government obligations payable in currency into 
gold obligations, the interest of which was payable in gold. This 
was in furtherance of the policy of contraction, and added to the 
gold draught upon the country as interest the sum of $59,773,503 annu- 
ally. From the exchange of these obligations most of the gold re- 
mained in foreign countries to meet the balances of trade. On this 
account for two or three years gold accumulated in this country, so 
that in 1870 the banks held in specie $48,345,383, while the Treasury 
held in gold $113,000,000. Since then, under the contraction policy, 
the drain of gold has alarmingly increased, and on the Ist day of 
last January the banks held only $3,050,329, showing the contraction 
of gold reserve held by the banks to be $40,295,054. As the effect of 
the passage of the resumption act of 1874, let me state a fact. On 
the 3lst day of December previous, only fifteen days before the 
law was enacted, the banks held $22,436,761 in specie. Nine months 
later but $8,050,328 could be found in the banks, showing the con- 
traction of gold to have been $13,190,615 According to the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury but $13,000,000 in gold now remain in 
the Treasury. So of gold held by the Government there has been a 
contraction of near $100,000,000. There is only one-sixth as’ much 
gold in bank now as when we commenced the fatal policy of con- 
traction; there is only one-seventh as much in the Treasury, and, ac- 
cording to the best attainable information, the currency has been con- 
tracted near two-fifths. These, Mr. Speaker, are some of the “steps” 
we have been taking, andif I am capable of any intelligent reasoning 
upon cause and effect, weare reaping fruits of the intensest bitterness 
therefrom. 

_ But, sir, I have said that the advocates of “honest money” find 
little obstruction in their frantic, headlong rush for specie resuimp- 
tion, in the laws upon our statute-books. Siemor a law is discov- 
ered which serves as an obstacle to their onward march, they ingeni- 


ously prepare themselves for the work of overcoming it. Those who | 


insist upon the letter of the law are vigorously denounced as “ repu- 
diationists,” and “public faith” and “ fair dealing” become the 
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precious metal, the glittering of which so captivates the devotees of | credit of the nation was to be “strengthened” by the legislative dec- 


| did the fighting upon the open battle-fields. 





rallying ery, while some nostrum as a tonic with which to instil vigor | 


into our credit as a nation is administered with promptness and dis- 


patch. The panacea for the ills of the bondholder, in the form of the | 


resolution of Con passed in 1869, seems to have been both pleas- 
ant and effective. Thatcame in the shape of astrengthening-plaster, 
aud was called a measure for “strengthening the public credit.” The 
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laration that— 


_ The faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the payment in coin or 
its equivalent of all obligations of the United States not bearing interest known as 
United States notes and of all interest-bearing obligations of the United States, ex- 
cept in cases where the law authorizing the issue of any such obligation has ex 
pressly provided that the same may be paid in lawfal money or other currency 
than gold and silver. 7 

This, Mr. Speaker, to use the language of the law, was “in order 
to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the Government” with re- 
spect to the payment of 1ts notes and bonds. If “any doubt” hasever 
existed in the mind of any reasonably fair man that by this strength- 
ening-plaster the bondholder got his pound of flesh I have yet to 
hear it, and will be greatly surprised if Ido. On the contrary, Mr. 
Speaker, it is exceedingly questionable if any judicial tribunal could 
be found which would construe the laws authorizing the issue of 
United States notes and bonds as did the “strengthening” act of 
1569. Certain it is, sir, that some of the ablest lawyers and clearest 
headed men in both Houses of Congress and throughout the country 
have felt and declared the legislation to be pernicious and unwarranted 
by any just or well-recognized rules of construction. But it made the 
Government creditors happy, for it secured them advantages which 
certainly could not have been contemplated at the time the bond ob- 
ligations were incurred. All the energies of the Government, all the 
machinery of legislation, are invoked in behalf of the nation’s credit- 
ors, and every consideration of public faith seems to be presented from 
their stand-point! 

Money and muscle, judgment and patriotism, were alike essential 
for the maintenance of the Union in the internecine war which 
threatened its overthrow. Statesmen looked after the laws, men of 
wealth contributed largely of the means to carry on the war, while 
the chivalric people of the loyal States shouldered their muskets and 
All who in any manner 
aided by tongue or pen, by money or sword, are deserving of lasting 
praise and remembrance; but I do not think, Mr. Speaker, that the 
men of wealth who took our bonds are entitled to special privileges. 
I would have the Government keep its faith regarding every con- 
tract, express or implied, and in its remedial and protective legisla- 
tion guard the rights of the many with the same jealous care which it 
bestows upon the few. 

We all know, Mr. Speaker, because it is a familiar part of our his- 
tory, that a large portion of the money derived from the sales of 
United States bonds was legal-tender currency, received at a time 
when it took $1.50, $2, and $2.80 of it to purchase a dollar in gold. 
This paper was paid to our soldiers at its face in discharge of our ob- 
ligations to them for their services at $13 per month. ‘Rhese same 
soldiers now comprise a large proportion of the tax-payers of this 
country, and with their private necessities and the demands of the 
public in the matter of taxation, they are sorely overburdened. 
Those, too, who furnished supplies for the Army were paid in like cur- 
rency, but no complaint comes from anybody that the law is oppress- 
ive and needs modification and interpretation, nor that the “ public 
credit” needs “ strengthening ” save and except those who hold our 
bonds or are engaged in bullion traffic. And for such as these and 
none other was the act of March 18, 1869, passed, which, as I have 
indicated, adopted a construction which the bondholder was unwill- 
ing to risk the judiciary in making. 

But, Mr. Speaker, however unjust the repeated demands of the 
creditor class, however unfair to the patient oppressed tax-payers 
the multiplied concessions to these demands may have been in the 
vast, their present attitude gives promise for greater alarm than any 
1eretofore assumed! 

Judge me not ungenfle, 
Of manners rude, and insolent of speech, 
If, when the public safety is in question, 
My zeal flows warm and eager from my tongue. 

Sir, in the disenssion which has been had upon this conference re- 
port no one has denied the legal right of the Government tv pay its 
bonded obligations in either gold or silvercoin. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. PAYNE] who makes this report does not deny it. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. TOWNSEND } does not do it. The 

entleman from Illinois, [Mr. BURCHARD,] who favors the report, 
does not do it, and the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. GARFIELD, } while 
he says: 

Since I have been in public life I have never known any proposition that con- 
tained so many elements of vast rascality, of colossal swindling as this, 


does not controvert the position that the Government may law- 
fully liquidate these demands with silver coin. I am gratified, Mr. 
Speaker, that we have at last reached a monetary question upon 
which there is no disagreement as tothe law. With reference to the 
act of 1869 which so securely “strengthened the public credit,” law- 
yers did not entirely agree in either House, but here and now upon 
this question we have the most pleasing harmony. Now, sir, at this 
yoint let us again recur to the bondholder’s act of 1869, whereby the 
aw by Which they could be required to accept the principal upon 
their bonds in legal-tender paper was distorted and construed other- 
wise. It reads: 


* * * The faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the payment im 


| coin or its equivalent of all obligations of the United States, &c. 
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Payment in what? Payment in coin. What kind of coin? I an- 
swer in any kind of coin recognized by the United States as lawful 
money. Two kinds of coin were used and recognized by the United 
States, namely, gold and silver. The bondholderhasheretoforeshouted 
lnstily for his “rights” and for a proper observance of the “solemn 
contract” between himself and the Government, and has been able to 
secure the most favorable legislative and executive interpretation. 
Now he is unwilling to be bound by the legislation which was ob- 
tained for his benefit becanse the commodity in coin which he agreed 
to take in payment of his debts is less valuable than when his debt 
was contracted. I will assimilate his present complaint to an indi- 
vidual purchasing a horse. At the time of the purchase horses are 
worth $100. His is to be delivered at a time stated inthe future. At 
the time of delivery horses are worth but $75, but his vendor has com- 
plied with his contract and demands his money. The vendee insists 
upon having made up to him the decline in horse-flesh since the pur- 
chase. Of course this demand would not be acceded to, and yet it is 
scarcely leas presumptuous than that of the holder of United States 
bonds who, by reason of the decline in silver, insists that the differ- 
ence between silver and gold should be saved to him. 

Mr. Speaker, no one would for a moment entertain the idea that if 
gold or silver, or both, had advanced in value since the making of 
the contract, the creditor would be bound to refund the advance to 
the Government; but if he and those who would demonetize our own 
product of silver in bis interest would apply a rule which is to work 
fair and equitably, this would be the result in such case. 

Sir, Lam rejoiced that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LANDERS] 
by his amendment of the silver bill has called the attention of this 
House and the country to the enormous demands of the money power. 
When the legal-tender paper currency is below gold and silver then 
it insists that the law shall be construed that both principal and in- 
terest of our indebtedness shall be paid in coin. When a portion of 
the coin or the metal out of which it is made becomes plentiful or 
for any other reason is less in value than gold, then the demand is that 
it shall be increased so as to be worth as much as gold or that pay- 
ment be made in coin of the last-named metal. And I presume, sir, 
that by the same parity of reasoning, if some wonderful bonanza 
should be struck in Nevada or elsewhere, and that gold should be 
produced in enormous quantities, or from any other cause there should 
be a decline in its value, these same gentlemen would claim that this 
fact was unfereseen at the time the contract was made, and that the 
creditor should be in some way indemnified for the depreciation of 
values. 

Very clearly, sir, are we shown the rock upon which the best inter- 
ests of the honest laborer and tax-payer will be shivered to pieces un- 
less we change our course of sailing right speedily. In these latter 
days the “ treacherous flatteries ” of the money kings seem to possess 
captivating powers over the people’s servants, and it sometimes looks 
as if— 

Conacience, truth, and honesty are made 
To rise and fall like other wares of trade. 


Mr. Speaker, the act to which I have referred as the credit-strength- 
ening measure was pernicious in its inception and marked a sad era 
of submission to the dictates of the money power; and to-day, like 
General Grant at Donelson, the bondholders are demanding of us an 
“unconditional surrender,” and a tax-ridden people are waiting with 
the most earnest solicitude to witness our determination. But, Mr. 
Speaker, every consideration of public duty and of private interest de- 
mands that silver be remonetized and take its old place as a money coin 
in this country. 

I tell you, sir, that the people, when they come to fully understand 
and to feel the effects of the enormous contraction of legal-tenders 
and of the demonetization of silver, will not submit passively to it. 
Sir, it is not yet generally known that the bright, shining pieces 
of subsidiary coin now in circulation are only legal tender to the 
amount of $5. If I owe a man $6, he may lawfully refuse to receive 
more than five of it in silver. So the “irredeemable rag-money” is 
worth a premium over silver. The legal-tender quality imparted 
to it by law appreciates its value; and just in proportion as you 
can widen the uses of it, to that extent you measurably advance 
the value of any circulating medium. Then why not remonetize 
silver in this great nation, giving a coin in silver all the purchas- 
ing qualities of gold? If it be desirable to effect a gold-value re- 
duction, the issue of silver coins with full legal-tender qualities will 
do it, and soon both coins will be of equal values, the one exchange- 
able for the other. No objection can be urged constitutionally, be- 
cause silver is one of its recognized commodities from which to coin 
lawful money. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the necessities of the country 
demand that the act of January 18, 1837, providing for the coinage 
of United States silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains should be 
substantially re-enacted, and that tho silver bullion now in possession 
of the Government should thus be absorbed. With the experiences 
of the past in relation to our paper legal-tenders, which have proved 
such blessings to the country, it cannot truthfally be said that be- 
cause of the cheapness of the commodity out of which the money is 
made it cannot be made to nevertheless subserve the uses, ends, and 
interests of the people, and mect all obligations, whether of a public 
or private character. 





Silver Coin. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. 8. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 13, 1876. 

The House having under consideration the joint resolution (IL. R. No. 109) for 
the issue of silver coin — 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is urged that it is better to save the two features of 
the bill to which the conference committee have agreed, the one au- 
thorizing the exchange of legal-tender notes for fractional silver cur- 
rency to the extent of $10,000,000, the legal-tender notes only to he 
re-issned when an equal amount of paper fractional currency shal] 
have come into the Treasury and been canceled ; and the other an- 
thorizing the purchase of $20,000,000 of silver bullion for coinage into 
fractional curreney—neither of which, in my jadgment, are judicious 
measures—rather than run.the risk of the failure of these by insisting 
on the measure rejected by the conference committee, the restoration 


| of the legal-tender quality of silver money as proposed by the amend- 


ment of my colleague, [Mr. LANDERS. ] 
I hope this pretense will not be indulgedin. If the two features of 
this bill to which the conference committee have agreed were really 


| valuable, there is no urgent necessity for their immediate adoption. 


A little delay will in nowise embarrass the country. 

The important feature of this bill is the legal-tender feature incor 
porated upon it on motion of my colleague, (Mr. LANDERS.] It is 
unpossible in the natare of things, considering the attitude of busi 
ness before the Senate as well as the state of the conferences between 
the two Houses on the appropriation bills, that Congress shall ad 


journ at an early moment. There is, then, ample time for further 


conference on this bill. Itherefore assume that gentlemen in voting 
in favor of the report of the conference committee must do so because 
they are content with the provisions of the bill as reported by the 
conference committee and opposed to that portion of the bill which 
has been stricken out by that conference. 

Mr. BURCHARD, of Illinois, For my part I disclaim any such 
assumption. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I would admit the correctness of the position of 
the gentleman from Illinois if we were on the very eve of the close of 
the session. But there is at any rate ample time for repeated con- 
ferences on this bill before Congress can possibly adjourn, as gentle- 
men must see by considering the position of the impeachment trial 
before the Senate and the state of the appropriation bills. There is 
no oceasion for haste. This bill will not be placed in jeopardy by 
delay. There is ample time for further and deliberate conference. 
A great public measure should not be defeated on a false pretense. 

The question therefore is whether we should concur in this report 
on the assumption that otherwise all the features of the bill will be 
lost. ° All will not be lost. If this House non-concur, there is stil! 
ample time for further deliberation. I trust the House will not con 
cur; that this measure will go back for a further conference; and that 
the views of the House heretofore expressed shall be further urged 
upon the conferees of the Senate. But to the merits of this ques- 
tion. I am astonished, sir, at the enthusiasm, the actual excitement 
of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. GARFIELD.] The gentleman can 
scarcely find terms strong enough to express his condemnation of a 
measure that seems by remote inference to operate favorably for the 
debtor class of the people of this country. When the notes of the 
Government, made legal tender in the general business of our people 
by virtue of law and worth from forty to sixty cents on the dollar 
on the gold basis, were converted into bonds the principal of which 
was expressly payable in lawful money—the lawful money on the 
basis of which and for which the bonds were issued—the gentleman 
from Ohi« did not conside. it contrary to public morals, the moral 
honesty of a great people, to declare, by the act of the 14th of March, 
1869, that the bonds so issued on a depreciated currency, and the 
principal of which was payable in such currency, should be paid in 
amore valuable money—in coin, gold, or silver, adding enormously 
to their value. When that measure, in the interest of capital, in the 
interest of the public creditors, was pending in this House,and being 
forced through under the previous question, the gentleman did not 
become enthusiastic in the interest of the debtor class or in the inter- 
est of the labor which was to bear the increased burden, and denounce 
the measure as a fraud, a colossal swindle. Not a word of that. 
But, on the contrary, the gentleman from Ohio gave the measure a 
prompt and cordial support. Yet it is positively true that that meas- 
ure, the very first measure of this Administration, by a change of the 
medium of payment enhanced the value of the 5.20 bonds at least 
$200,000,000, and added not less than $200,000,000 to the great burden 
under which the labor of this country rests; andevery one of the 5.20 
bonds had been issued before that measure enormously increasing 
their value was enacted. But that was not “a colossal swindle!” 
O, certainly not, for it was inthe interest of capital! But this silver 
measure is a colossal swindle, of course, because it seems to. be in the 
interest of the debtor class and of labor. It is simply proposed by 
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the pending measure that the state of the coined money of this coun- 
try at the time that act of March, 1869, was passed shall still be the 
state and standard of the coined money of this country; that the 
silver dollar, the unit of value, with slight variation of standard 
from the foundation of the Government to February 12, 1873, shall 
still be lawful money ; shall be still legal-tender coin in the interest 
of justice and fair dealing ; not in the interest of one class, the debtor 
class, nor in the interest of the creditor class, but in the interest of 
justice and common honesty between this Government and its people 
‘and its creditors, and of the citizen with the citizen. 

Whatever may have been the diversity of opinion, before the final 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, as to the power 
of Congress to give to paper issues the attributes and final quality of 
money, no man ever doubted that gold and silver coin, in such rela- 
tions to each other as Congress might prescribe, was lawful money. 
The one is as clearly a constitutional coin as the other. The Consti- 
tution does not consider their relative commercial value, but only the 
quality of money—the standard of value in the liquidation of debts— 
that Congress should stamp upon them. 

Until the 12th of February, 1873, through all of our history gold 
and silver coin were equally and alike, in proportions which had un- 
dergone seareely a perceptible change, money. The first coinage act 
of April 2, 1792, provides as to silver money as follows : 

Dollar or unit, each to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar, as the same is 
now current, and to contain three hundred and seventy-one grains and four-sixteenth 
parts of a grain of pure, or four hundred and sixteen grains of standard silver. 


And by the eleventh section of the same coinage act the relation 
between gold and silver coin is established as follows: 

See. 11. And be it further enacted, That the proportional value of gold to silver 
in all coins which shall by law be current as money within the United States shall 
be as 15 to 1, according to quantity in weight of pure gold or pure silver; that is 
to say, every fifteen pounds weight of pure silver shall be of equal value in all pay- 
ments with one pound weight of pure gold, and so in proportivn as to any greater 
or less quantities of the respective metals. 

By the coinage act of 1837, which remained in effect in force until 
the passage of the act of February 12, 1873, the silver dollar is to be 
of 412} grains of standard silver, as against 416 grains of standard 
silver by the act of 1798. Thus in the progress of time between 1798 
and 1837 the value of silver had slightly increased, at least in its com- 
mercial value in relation to gold. 

The law in force in 1873 before the demonetizing of silver was this 
act of 1837, and the provision of that act as to silver money is as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 9. That of the silver cotns the dollar shall be of the weight of 412} grains 
{standard metal ;] the half dollar of the weight of 206} grains; the quarter dollar of 
the weight of 103) grains; the dime, or tenth of a dollar, of the weight of 413 grains; 
and the half dime, or twentieth part of a dollar, of the weight of 20 grains and § of 
a grain; and that dollars, half dollars, and quarter dollars, dimes, and half dimes 
shal! be legal tenders of payment, according to their nominal value, for any sums 
whatever. 

And this, sir, was the state of the law on the 18th day of March, 
1569, when the act was passed “to strengthen the public credit,” so 
called, which declared that “the faith of the United States is sol- 
emnly pledged to the payment in coin or its equivalent of all the 
obligations of the United States not bearing interest, known as United 
States notes, and of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such 
obligation has expressly provided that the same may be paid in law- 
ful money or other currency than gold and silver.” 

Here was the initiative step toward the final retirement of the United 
States legal-tender notes—the only paper money ever issued in the 
direct interest of the people—that the bank monopoly might resume, 
as of old, the plunder of our industries and the centralization of our 
wealth. 

The far-seeing capitalists, after the passage of the coin act of March 
18, 1869, adding at least two hundred millions to the value of their secu- 
rities, seemed to have been indignant that Congress had notdone even 
better forjthem. The money-chaners of the world, who coin the sweat 
of the laborof multitudesof men into imperial fortunes for themselves, 
saw the subtle advantage of coercing the payment of the vast in- 
debtedness of the nations—of the laboring multitudes—in a single 
coin, greatly diminishing the quantity of the medium of payment. 
Germany, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy, and even Holland, the 
latter powers under the auspices of England, in different degrees, 
were moving upon the unconscious laboring interests of the world in 
the direct interest of capital at this period. Without previous sug- 
a nin Mr. Hooper, a member of this House, a leading capitalist and 

sanker of Boston, brought before the House on the 27th day of May, 
1872, “a bill revising and amending the laws relative to mints, assay 
offices, and coinage of the United States,” with a substitute there- 
for, which he offered. This bill, or rather the substitute for the bill 
reported by Mr. Hooper demonetized silver and produced a change in 
the standard of values in its ultimate results almost without a paral- 


lel, the effect of which will only be seen in the forced resumption of 


specie payments. 


I have before me the record of the peeing of this House on the 


passage of that measure, a record which no man can read without 


sing convinced that the measure and the method of its passage 
through this House was a “colossal swindle.” I assert that the 
measure never had the sanction of this House, and it does not possess 


the moral force of law. 
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Mr. Hooper moved to suspend the rules and pass the substitute 
reported by him; then the record shows ths following proceedings 
occurred. I omit the unimportant details: 

_ Mr. Hotman. I suppose it is intended to have the bill read before it is put upon 
its passage. 

The SrRAKER. The substitute will be read. 


Mr. Hoorer. Lhope not. It is a long bill, and those who are interested in it are 
perfectly familiar with its provisions 


: Mr. Kerr. The rules cannot be suspended so as to dispense with the reading of 
the bill. 


The SPEAKER. They can be. 
Mr. Kern. I want the House to understand that it is attempted to put through 
this bill without being read 


The SreaKer. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts {Mr. Hooper] move that 
the reading of the bill be dispensed with ! 


Mr. Hoorer. I willso frame my motion to suspend the rules that it will dispense 
with the reading of the bill. 

The SrBAKER The gentleman from Massachusetts moves that the rules be sus- 
pended and that the bill pass, the reading thereof being dispensed with. 

Mr. RANDALL. Cannot we have a division on that motion? 

The SreakeR. The motion to suspend the rules cannot be divided. 


The motion of Mr. Hooper failed. 

Mr. Hooper then moved that the rules be suspended and that the 
substitute for the bill be passed, and that the substitute be read. 

The Clerk began to read the substitute. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that the original bill? 

The Sreaker. The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hooper] 
applies to the substitute, aud thaton which the House is called to act is being read. 

Mr. Brooks. As thereis to be no debate, the only chance we have to know what 
we are doing is to have both the bill and the substitute read. 

The Sreaker. The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts being to ans 
pend the rules and pass the substitate, it gives no choice between the two bills. 
The House must either pass the substitute or none 

Mr. Brooks. How can we choose between the eriginal bill and the substitute 
unless we hear them both read? 

The Sreaker. The gentleman can vote “ay” or “no” on the question whether 
this substitute shall be passed. 

Mr. Brooks. I am very mach in the habit of voting “ no" when I do not know 
what is gomg on. 

Mr. HotMaN. Before the question is taken on suspending the rules and passing 
the bill, I hope the gentleman from Massachusetts will explain the leading changes 
made by this bill in the existing law, especially in reference to the coinage. It would 
seem that all the small coinage of the country is intended to be recoined. 

Mr. Hoorer, of Massachusetts. This bill makes no change in the existing law 
in that regard. It does not require the recoinage of the small coins. On the con 
trary, I understand that the Secretary of the Treasury proposes to issue an order 
to stop the coinage of all the minor coins, as there is now a great abundance of 
them in the country. The salaries are not increased; they remain as they were. 

Mr. Houtman. Is not the salary of the subtreasurer at New York increased! 

Mr. Hoorger, of Massachusetts. No, sir; it is not increased. 


Then, inasmuch as the House seemed fully satisfied with the state- 
ment of Mr. Hooper that the bill made “no change in the existing law 
in that regard,’ a number of questions were asked in regard 
to the proposed increased facilities for mintage, the salaries to be 
paid, and the like, and then the rules were suspended and the bill 
passed. It was never read, and except the small number of gentle 
men who composed the Committee on Mines and Mining, no member 
of the House, I am safe in asserting, knew of this radical and extra 
ordinary change by which one of the two metals which from the be 
ginning of history have been mediums of exchange in the commerce 
of the world was to be rejected, and as an inevitable result the other 
greatly enhanced in value. 

This bill, without further notice in the House, passed the Senate 
during the same Congress, and became a law on the 12th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1873, and the feature under consideration now stands in our 
statutes in the following words: 

The silver coins of the United States shall be a legal tender at their nominal 
value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 

And this is the state of the silver money under existing law. In- 
stead of a full legal tender as it had been through all of our history 
until February 12, 1873, it becomes by that act a legal tender for $5 
only in any one payment, thus reduced and degraded to a subsidiary 
and inferior coin. The old dollar of 3714 of pure silver was ignored 
and rejected from our monetary system. 

The object of all tais is too obvious to require explanation. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD) estimates our debts, national 
and corporate and individual, at $5,000,000,000. I fear that this esti- 
mate is below the reality. The great body of this indebtedness ac- 
crued while silver money was a full legal tender. It is obvious that 
the increase of indebtedness public or private has been inconsider- 
able since the financial crash of 1573. It was the weight of the im- 
mense debts, public and private, contracted before 1873 that brought 
financial ruin upon the country. It would be exact justice that this 
vast body of debts should be payable in the same money and on the 
basis of the same volume of money as that in which it was con- 
tracted ; equally just to the creditor and the debtor. No man can 
deny the truth of this proposition. Is the debtor less entitled to 
justice than the creditor? Shall honor and fair dealing and all the 
principles of just government give way before the demand of the 
creditor? Has capital alone rights which government is bound to 
respect? As a general proposition, this vast sum of $5,000,000,000 of 
indebtedness, public and private, rests directly on the labor of the 
country. Is it just to increase the weight of this indebtedness by 
arbitrary law? Is labor less entitled to justice and fair dealing than 
capital? Shall we return, after the centuries of revolution in which 
the many have demanded the just recognition of government, to the 
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policy of the Middle Ages when the few only were recognized by the 
state? 

Few men would dare to give these questions an affirmative answer. 
And yet within eight years by these arbitrary enactments of law the 
weight of our vast indebtedness and the value of the securities which 
represent it have been enormously increased without one ameliorat- 
ing provision in the interest of the labor on which this indebtedness 
rests; the act of March 1s, 1869, declaring that the priucipal of pub- 
lic bonds, which was payable, in express terms, in lawful money—gold, 
silver, or legal-tender notes, at the option of the Government—and 
notwithstanding that those bonds were sold for legal-tender notes 
greatly depreciated below the value of gold and silver coin, should 
be paid in coin only; the coinage act of February 12, 1873, demon- 
etizing silver coin, greatly reducing the volume of money and directly 
and immensely reducing the medium of payments for the bonds ang- 
mented in value by the act of March 18, 1569, and thus still further 
increasing their value; and the act of January 14, 1875, proposing to 
demonetize $372,000,000 of legal-tender notes, lawful money, thus re- 
ducing to this vast extent the medium of payments of a large por- 
tion of the tive billions of indebtedness, and this too by increasing 
the enormous interest-bearing debt by funding these $372,000,000 of 
lawful money into 5 per cent. gold bonds. I hesitate to mention the 
increased weight of indebtedness imposed by these three acts on the 
labor and on the debtor class of this country, for its magnitude would 
seem almost incredible. And such is the temper of our times that 
gentlemen feel perfectly safe in denouncing a measure that is not in 
the interest of capital as “a colossal swindle.” The sanctity of “ the 
— credit,” the spirit of “ public honor,” are invoked only in be- 
ialf of capitalists, as if there was nothing sacred in the rights of 
labor and nothing noble in equal and exact justice. 

1 cannot see any possible injustice in restoring the legal-tender 
quality of silver money. It seems to me positively unjust not to 
restore it. It is a measure, in my judgment, in the interest of the 
people and of equal and exact justice. Of course there is no great 
lobby pressing this measure. The laboring interests of this country 
are never represented by an organized lobby such as filled every ave- 
nue to the halls of Congress when the three measures in the interest 
of capital to which I have referred were pending. When the coin 
act of March 18, 1869, was passed through this House under the pre- 
vious question and without permitting one word of debate, the capi- 
talists of this country and of Europe were fully satisfied with its pro- 
visions, It was regarded as a great triumph. The gentleman who 
reported the bill to this Honse was at once made our minister to 
England and was received with distinguished consideration by the 
great representatives of English wealth, but even then the holders of 
our public securities, while exacting that legal-tender notes should 
not be money in payment of the public debt, did not arrogate the 
right to demonetize silver and demand gold for their bonds. It was 
not thought safe to awaken the laboring-men of this country by de- 
manding too much. That act recognizes silver and gold as the money 
in which the securities should be paid. The terms of the act are 
explicit: 
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The faith of the United States is solemnly pledged tothe payment, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the obligations of the United States not bearing interest, known 
as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of any such obligation 
has expressly provided that the same may be paid in lawful money or other cur- 
rency than gold and silver. 


If it was proposed to change the relations of the two metals, in- 
creasing the relative value of silver, the objection would be good, for 
the creditor is entitled to be paid in the money provided for in his 
contract; but nothing of the kind issuggested. It is simply proposed 
to restore to silver money its quality as legal tender in payment of 
debts which it possessed from the foundation of the Government to 
the 12th day of February, 1873. It is said that silver has become less 
valuable. As an article of commerce silver and gold, like every other 
article of merchandise, is and always has been and always will be 
subject to fluctuation. From various causes it is clear that gold as 
an article of commerce has increased in value and silver has fallen 
in value; both metals have been subject to such vicissitudes from the 
time that their employment as mediums of exchange was found con- 
venient in the business of the world; but when the Government 
stamps upon three handred and seventy-one and one-fourth grains of 
pure silver, or four hundred and twelve and one-half grains of 
standard metal the quality of a dollar, a unit of value, and makes it 
a legal tender as a dollar, it is simply a dollar—a dollar in the legal 
payment of debt, and becomes a recognized and legal standard of 
value and exchange, and such it has been from the beginning of our 
Government. The suggestion that the silver dollar is worth less than 
the greenback dollar and greatly less than the gold dollar is abso- 
lutely absurd, except only as te the extent that each may be a legal 
tender in the payment of debts. The one that may liquidate debts 
of every character is of course the most valuable as money in com- 
parison with one that is only a limited legal tender. 

I do not hesitate to express the opinion that the double standard— 





















January 14, 1875, is finally carried out and the exclusively gold stand- 


and universal suffering will fall upou our people. No interest will 
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gold and silver legal tender—is demanded by the true interests of 
this country, and that if the fatal policy of the resumption act of 


ard of 1873 shall be maintained, the general prostration of all the 
industries of this country will be inevitable, and wide-spread disaster 





escape the general ruin except that of invested capital, which will be 
enlarged to the degree that all other interests of the country will sutter, 

Dr. Linderman, the Superintendent of the Mint, in bis last report 
says: 

Since 1870 the exclusive gold standard has been adopted by the United States. 
Germany, Japan, and the Scandinavian states. The double standard exists in 
France, Belgium, Itlay, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Portugal, and Spain, aud 
the silver standard in Russia, Austria, Mexico, China, and the Indies. 
























Of all these four nations that since 1870 have adopted the excln- 
sively gold standard, the United States only is a debtor nation; ours 
is the only nation that has legislated in the special interest of foreign 
capitalists, and when it is known, as it should be, that a representa- 
tive of British capital was consulted by Mr. Hooper and his associates 
in framing the mintage act of 15873, the motive that instigated that 
act may well be imagined. 

Dr. Linderman says further: 

The principal money markets of the world have been occasionally disturbed 
during the last three years, and the margin of the exchanges has been such as to 
afford a wide field for speculation. In seeking for the causes of these disturbances, 
it would appear, at first glance, that the supply of gold is unequal to the legitimate 
demands of the rapidly increasing commerce of the world. A careful examination 
of the subject, however, will show that the monetary troubles have not been caused 
by insufticient supplies of gold. but by its having been withheld in large sums trom 
circulation, and the diminished use of silver as money. 

The withholding of gold from circulation and the diminished use 
of silver as money are the causes, then, of the disturbed condition of 
finance among commercial powers! Why is the gold withheld from 
circulation? Manifestly because in the reduced volume of money a 
few great capitalists are able to control the money market of the 
world. This is the inevitable result of the diminished use of silver 
or some other standard of money. The withholding of gold under 
this new policy, made easy by the retirement of silver, restores the 
medieval age in the capacity of the few great masters to enslave 
mankind—the old by force, the new by subtlety and cunning. 

The great American poet in his apostrophe to freedom admirably 
depicts the ceaseless struggle between freedom and tyranny, and he 
admonishes freedom that his ancient enemy tyranny “ will fade into 
a feebler age” —feebler, yet subtler. 

He shall send 
Quaint maskers, forms of fair and gallant mien 
To catch thy gaze and uttering graceful words 
To charm thy ear; while his shy imps by stealth 
Twine round thee threads of steel, light thread on thread, 
That grow to fetters; or bind down by arms 
With chains concealed in chaplets. 



















































In view of the legislation of recent years the laboring-men of this 
country may well consider these words—more truthful, if possible, 
than poetic. 

This question of silver money has received but little attention since 
the passage of the act of 1°73. Indeed, so late as March last, being 
present at a conference between members of the House and Senate, 
and the demonetization of silver being mentioned, a leading Senator, 
for many years in the Senate, asserted most positively that silver 
coin was still an unlimited legal tender, and an appeal to the law 
only settled the dispute. But the depressed condition of our various 
industries, the absence of employment for labor even at low and un- 
remunerative prices, and the general suffering and distress every- 
where manifest, will provoke a severer inquiry into the tinancial policy 
of the country. It will be seen that every measure of finance and 
taxation since the close of the war has been against labor and in favor 
of capital, and that the country is now suffering from a policy dic- 
tated by a selfish and remorseless cupidity seeking to augment the 
advantages and power of wealth and taking from “the mouth of 
labor the bread it has earned,” and that only through a reversal of 
this policy and the enactment of laws of finance and taxation equally 
just to every interest can our prosperity be restored. 




































National Currency.—Remonetization of Silver. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. G. CANNON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


July 13, 1876. 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments to the joint resolution (H. R. No. 109) for the issue of 
silver coin. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, there is a general discussion through- 
out the country as to what should be our financial policy; and no 
man in an ordinary life-time can intelligently read and digest all the 
essays and plans suggested by the thousands of persons who are dis- 
cussing this question, and generally each one of whom is absolutely 
certain that his proposition is the magic wand which, if adopted, 
will calm either the storm or serve as a rudder by which to steer the 
ship of state over the angy sea into a harbor of safety. 

1 do not deprecate the discussion, for in a republic like ours, whose 
destiny is controlled directly by the people, discussion leads to a 
proper understanding of the question, and when once understood, I 
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have no doubt the people will, in the future as in the past, approve 
those measures which are right and politic; for in the long run the 
old maxim applies to nations as well as to individuals, that honesty 
is the best policy ; and at the outset I want to say that this question 
will never be settled by theorists, for they disagree and quarrel. It 
is only by availing ourselves of the experience of the past and exer- 
cising that best of all kinds of sense, ‘common sense,” aided by com- 
mon honesty, that we can hope to find out and adopt the true policy. 

It is with a desire to advocate a proper policy that I approach the 
discussion of the question now being considered by the House; for 
any action here that results in legislation upon a question of na- 
tional importance, is in its effects felt by every business interest of 
the country and in the homes of forty-four millions of people; and 
while we may make mistakes and no doubt do, no Representative has 
the right to act without having diligently inquired as to what his 
action should be. The proposition is to remonetize the standard sil- 
ver dollar as it was prior to February, 1873, making it a legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, and receivable for duties on imports. 
And in coming to a conclusion two questions are to be considered : 

First. Have we the right, legal and moral, to so legislate? 

Second. Is it good policy to so legislate? 

Virst as to the right. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS. 
Mr. Speaker, the Constitution (section 8) provides, among other 


things, that “Congress shall have power to borrow money on the | 


credit of the United States. * * * To coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin.” Congress, under this power, has 
from time to time provided for the coinage of money and fixed the 
weight and fineness of the various denominations thereof. 

Article 1, section 10 provides— 


“No State shall * * * coin money, emit bills of credit, make anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts.” 


In 1791 Alexander Hamilton, in making a report to Congress, in 
speaking of the use of the precious metals as money, used the follow- 
ing language: 


To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to abridge the quantity of cir- 
culateng medium, and is liable to all the objections which arise from a comparison 
of the benefits of a fuil with the evils of a scanty circulation. 


Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to Hamilton, February, 1792, says: 


I return you the report on the Mint. I concur with you that the unit must stand 
on both metals. 


This shortly preceded the enacting of the law of April 2, 1792, by 
which the Mint was established and the coinage of money provided 
for, and as I desire to be accurate in all my statements, I will give the 
provisions of the act of 1792, and all subsequent acts of Congress in 
reference to the coinage of money, by reading from the report of the 
Director of the Mint for the year 1873, page 9, as follows : 


The Mint was, by the act of April 2, 1792, established “ for the purpose of a national 
coinage,” at Philadelphia, that city then being the seat of Government. By the 
saine act it was provided that the money of account should be expressed in dollars 
or units, dimes or tenths, cents or hundredths, and mills or thousandths ; and that 
all accounts in the public offices or proceedings in the courts of the United States 
should be kept and had in conformity therewith. Although the ideal unis of the 
colonial money of acesunt was originally called a pound, the Spanish dollar was 
for many years before the establishment of the present form of government the 
money of commerce and practical monetary unit, and, whether obligations were 
discharged in gold, silver, or paper money, a certain number of Spanish dollars 
constituted, specifically or by implication, the standard or measure of value. This 
had much to > with the selection in 1792 of the dollar as the monetary unit. 

By the act referred to, provision was also made for the issue of gold, silver, and 
compe rcoins, The gold coins were to be rated at 24.75 grains of pure gold to the 
dollar and the silver coins at 371} grains to the dollar or unit, the relative value 
of the two metals being declared in the same law to be as Lito 1. These stand 
ards were continued down to 1834, when an act was passed reducing the pure gold 
from 24 75 to 23.20 grains to the dollar. 

By the act of January 18, 1837, the fineness of the gold was increased about 
three-fourths of one thousandth by changing from the standard of .899225 to .900, 
which increased the pure gold to the dollar from 23.20 to 23.22 grains, at which it 
still remains. 

By this act the fineness of both the gold and silver coins was fixed at .900. 
The silver dollar weighed 412} grains troy, and the gold was issued at the rate of 
25.8 per dollar in value, the actual gold dollar coin not being authorized, however, 
until 1849. The relation of the metals, therefore, was aimost exactly 16 to 1. 

The quantity of pure silver in the dollar, as originally fixed, was not changed 
from the date of its issue down to April 1, 1873, when it was discontinued ; but the 
weight of the coins of less denomination was reduced from 412} to 384 grains 
standard per dollar of nominal value by the act of February 21, 1453, which fixed 
the weight of the half dollar at 192 grains and the quarter dollar, dime, and half 
dime at one-half, one-fifth, and one-tenth of the said half dollar. 

The standard weight of these latter coins was, by the coinage act of 1873, in 
creased to 385.8 grains to the dollar, composed of two half dellars, four quarter dol- 
lars, and ten dimes, and corresponding in weight and fineness with the five-franc 
silver coin of the Latin states of Europe. These coins are issued at the rate of 
$1.24414 per standard ounce, 803} ounces giving coins of the nominal value of $1,000. 

The coinage act, in effect. abolished the silver dollar of 4124 grains troy (371} 
grains pure silver) and declared the gold dollar of 25.8 grains, nine-ten‘ds fine, 
(23 22 grains pure gold,) the unit of value, and thus legally established gold as the 
sole standard or measure of value. The issue of the copper coin commenced in 
1793, silver in 1794, and gold in 1795. 


It will be noticed that the Spanish silver dollar prior to act of 1792 
was the standard of value, and it istrue that the standard silver dollar 
of the United States had in it the same amount of silver as the Span- 
ish silver dollar, and that under this legislation the standard silver 
dollar weighed 4124 grains, nine-tenths of it fine silver and one-tenth 
alloy, and the weight of this coin was never changed, and all the acts 
of Congress prior to 1873 provided it should be a legal tender for all 
debts public and private, while the gold dollar, act of 1853, 25.8 grains, 





and gold were called coin. The smaNer silver coin, half dollars, quar 
ters, dimes, and half dimes, weighed a little less to the dollar than the 
standard silver dollar, and by the act of 1853, as well as the act of 
1873, were a legal tender for not exceeding $5. 

In making both gold and silver a standard of value, our fathers 
took counsel of the experience of civilized nations for many centuries 
past. 

Indeed, I may say, in the light of history, that from the most ancient 
times mankind have by toil, hardship, and enterprise sought both 
gold and silver, and in most civilized countries have used them for 
money, and with slight fluctuations in the proportion of 16 to 1, 
that is, sixteen onnces of silver being equal in value to one ounce of 
gold. So from 1792 to the breaking out of the late war, and all through 
the war up to 1873, the standard silver dollar was in common with 
gold coin a legal tender for all debts, public and private, and réceiv- 
able under all the legislation for duties upon imports. 

During the late rebellion the United States, for the purpose of pre- 
serving its existence, raised armies, bonght supplies, and performed 
all other acts necessary to carry on the war to a successful termina- 
tion, and it became necessary for Congress to borrow money “on the 
credit of the United States.” 


ACT OF JULY 17 AND AUGUST 5, 1861. 


The first loan after President Lincoln was inaugurated was under 
the act of July 17, 1861, authorizing the borrowing on the credit of the 
United States of $250,000,000 on bonds at 7 per cent. interest, payable 
after twenty years. 

Section 9 of the act is as follows: 

And be it further enacted, That the faith of the United States is hereby solemnly 


pledged for the payment of the interest and the redemption of the principal of the 
loan authorized by this act. 


August 5, 1861, an act was passed supplementary to the act of July 
17, 1561. 

The bonds issued under these acts bound the Government to pay 
dollars. There can be no mistake as to the meaning of the word dol- 
lars. It was coin, either or both gold and silver of the weight and 
fineness provided by law. This was prior to the acts authorizing 
the issue of United States notes known as greenbacks, 


FIRST ACT AUTHORIZING THE ISSUE OF UNITED STATES NOTES KNOWN AS GREENBACKA, 


The war still progressed, and the necessities of the Government for 
money with which to purchase supplies and pay other expenses were 
pressing. Soon the 25th of February, 1862, it was enacted, section 
1, “that the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue 
on the credit of the United States $150,000,000 of United States notes 
not bearing interest, payable to bearer at the Treasury of the United 
States.” It was further provided that such notes should be receivable 
for all debts due the United States, “ except duties on imports,” and 
should be received for all claims and demands against the United 
States, “except for interest upon bonds and notes, which shall be 
paid in coin;” and they were, with above exceptions, also made a 
legal tender for all debts, public and private. 

These notes did not bear interest; the promise to pay in each note 
was a promise to pay dollars, and the law in existence said what a 
dollar was and how much gold or silver it should contain. 

Almost all nations of the world during great wars have been com- 
pelled to issue in some shape or other their obligations to circulate 
as money, generally to the practical exclusion of a metallic currency 
while in circulation. 

The French government issued the assignats, which became worth- 
less and were never paid. Our own Government during the revolu- 
tionary war issued the continental currency, redeemable in Spanish 
milled dollars, and which was never redeemed. So when it was de- 
cided to issue the greenbacks great doubt was expressed all over the 
country as to the wisdom of the step, by the democracy, who de- 
nounced the party then having control of the Government for violat- 
ing the Constitution. 

It was contended on the other hand that in time of war the power 
of the Government for its preservation was only limited by necessity ; 
and for the purpose of enabling the Government to pay out and use 
those notes to a good advantage it was further provided by the origi- 
nal, act that they should be fundable upon demand into a six per 
cent. interest-bearing United States bond, and should be receivable 
as coin at their par value in payment for any loans that might there- 
after be negotiated by the Secretary of the Treasury; and this same 
act provided, section 2, for the issue of $500,000,000 6 per cent. bonds, 
bearing interest in coin. 

To give the greenback further value section 2 of this same act pro- 
vided that all stocks, bonds, and osber securities held within the 
United States shall be exempt from taxation by or under State au- 
thority. Indeed, I may say that all the bonds and obligations of the 
Government issued in payment for loans, including the greenbacks 
issued under different acts of Congress, were by law made non-taxa- 
ble by State or municipal authorities, and are not taxable to-day. 

Section 5 of the same act, authorizing the first issue of greenbacks, 
provided that all duties should be paid in coin or notes payable on 
demand, which were coin-notes, and that the proceeds should be ap- 
plied— 

First. To the payment in coin of the interest on the bonds and 


with the larger gold coins were also a legal tender. Both the silver | notes of the United States. 
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Second. To the payment or purchase of 1 per cent. of all the debt 
of the United States, to be set apart as a sinking fund. 
Third. The residue to be paid into the Treasury. 


OTHER ACTS OF CONGRESS DURING THE WAR AUTHORIZING THE ISSUE OF NATIONAL 


OBLIGATIONS. 


The act of July 11, 1862, authorized a further issue of United States 
notes or greenbacks to the extent of $150,000,000, with similar pro- 
visions as the act of February 25, 1862. 

The act of March, 1563, authorized the issuing of $900,000 ,000 6 per 
cent, interesi-bearing bonds of the United States, redeemable at the 
pleasure of the Government in not less than ten years nor more than 
forty years, payable in coin, giving the Secretary of the Treasury the 
power to issue part of same, not exceeding $400,000,000, in Treasury 
notes, payable at the pleasure of the Government not exceeding three 
years from date, with 6 per cent. interest, authorizing the exchange of 
either the bouds or Treasury notes for greenbacks; also authorizing 
an issue as a part thereof of $150,000,000 of United States notes, and 
limiting the term for exchange of all United States notes for bonds 
to on or before the lst day of July, 1863. 

The act of June 30, 1864, authorized the issue of $400,000,000 bonds 
to run net less than five nor more than thirty years, at 6 per cent. 
interest in coin. 

Section 2 gave the Secretary of the Treasury the power to issue 
$200,000,000 of this amount in Treasury notes, payable not exceeding 
three years from date, with 7 3-10 per cent. interest, and to convert 
said Treasury notes into bonds, and to exchange these interest-bearing 
Treasury notes for United States notes or greenbacks issued under 
prior acts of Congress ; and the following proviso is attached to said 
second section : 

Provided, That the total amount of bonds and Treasury notes authorized by the 
first and second sections of this act shall not exceed $400,000,000, in addition to the 
amounts heretofore issued; nor shall the totalamount of United States notes, is 
sned or to be issued, ever exceed $400,000,000, and such additional sum, not exceed. 


ing $50,000,000, as may be temporarily required for the redemption of temporary 
loan, 


While it was doubtful how the war would result and whether we 
were to have a Government or not, the obligations of the Govern- 
ment, both interest and non-interest bearing, decreased in value; for 
the element of uncertainty as to their payment or, if paid,,when they 
would be paid, produced the inevitable result upon their price. 

All these acts were passed during the continuance of the war, and 
constitute the contract between the Government on the one hand and 
the holders of the obligations of the Government on the other hand, 
and which good faith requires the Government to keep and with 
which the creditor must be satistied. 

The nature of the obligation resting upon the Government under 
these acts is tersely set forth in the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to Congress as follows: 


Lut the purpose and meaning of the acts in question are not left open for foren- 
sic discussion having been authoritatively settled by the unanimous opinion of the 
highest judicial tribunal known to our Constitution As soon after the termina 
tion of the war as 1868, it was argued before the Supreme Court that the legal- 
tender notes of the United States were issued as money, a substitute for metallic 
currency, and that, having been made legal tender in payment of all debts, includ- 
ing (with certain exceptions) the Government's own, of course, when presented for 
payment, if similar notes, being legal tender, were offered in exchange for them 
the debt would be discharged by a delivery of new notes of the same kind, and so 
on ad infinitum lo this argument the court replied: 

‘Apart from the quality of legal tender impressed upon them by acts of Con- 
gress, of which we now say nothing, their circulation as currency depends upon the 
extent to which they are received im payment, on the quantity in circulation, and 
ou the credit given.te the promises they bear. In other respects they resemble the 
bank-notes formerly issued as currency. 

But, on the other hand, it is equally clear that these notes are obligations of 
the United States. Their name imports obligation. Every one of them expresses 
upon its face an engagement of the nation to pay the bearer a certain sum. The 
dollar note is an engagement to pay a dollar, and the dollar intended is the coin 
dollar of the United States—a certam quantity in weight and fineness of gold or sil- 
ver. authenticated as such by the stamp of the Government.” 

This authoritative declaration of the Supreme Court defines clearly and pre- 
cisely the meaning and intent of Congress in the acts which authorized the issue, 
and should be accepted as conclusive of the obligation and duty of the Government 
to provide for the payment in specie of all such issues. 

Nor is this all Subsequent*to this decision, and for the purpose of putting a 
quictas upon the mischievous discussion of the subject, Congress, on the 18th day 
of March, 1869, declared by public act that “the United States solemnly pledges 
its faith to make provision at the earliest practicable period for the redemption of 
the United States notes in coin.” 


I have referred to these acts of Congress and the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for the reason that on the part of 
certain gentlemen upon this floor and a great many throughout the 
country there appears to be a misapprehension as to what the contract 
is between the Government on the one hand and its creditors upon 
the other; and from the above references to the law, as well as a care- 
ful examination of the text of the different acts, I am prepared to 
state— 

First. That there is not one dollar of the indebtedness of the United 
States, interest-bearing or non-interest-bearing bond or greenback, 
but what the Government has the right, legal, equitable, and moral, 
under the contract to pay in coin, and that coin is gold or the stand- 
ard silver dollar of the fineness and weight provided by law at the 
time the indebtedness was made. 

Second. It further appears that the faith of the Government is 
vledged to collect duties on imports in coin (either gold or silver, or 
both) for the payment of interest upon the public debt. 
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Third. That the faith of the Government is pledged, until the re- 
demption of the greenbacks, never to issue more than $400,000,000 of 
the same. 

Having shown the right under the contract to pay our debt in gold 
and silver, or either, let us inquire briefly as to the policy of paying 
our debts in silver as well as in gold. = 


THE POLICY OF PAYMENT OF OUR DEBT IN SILVER AS WELL AS GOLD. 


A discussion of this branch of the subject will make necessary an 
inquiry as to the amount of gold and silver in the world. The office 
of money and the effect of making it plenty or scarce, cheap or dear, 
upon production and commerce, and more particularly the effect of 
making it cheap or dear upon contracts in existence, and after those 
contracts are made to pay “dollars,” having reference to the dollar 
established by law at the time the contract was made; and first as 
to the amount of silver and gold in existence and the production of 
the same. 

The statisticians and political economists in the world agree sul 
stantially, after careful consideration of the subject, in estimating 
for use in the arts and for coin— 


DORR SS cccccccecccecesccescensescebtbbbdsveceeseéccnesssbenen Sovede $5, 800, 000, 000 
NED cnccewnscece eevktwesceroscensecesccusssusteseue ooune chaste 5, 600, 000, 090 


Making a total of 11, 400, 000, OVO 


a- =~ 


About one-half of this amount ($5,700,000,000) is coin, of which there 
is in use in the commercial world— 


OG onan ciantedcancccneeyusion sdnces wdmebonte gusieewedas 46tanes #2, 600, 000, 000 
Silver coin 1, 000, 000, 000 


I mean by the commercial world those countries other than the ori- 
ental, while the amountin cirenlation in the eastern or oriental coun 
tries is estimated at (mostly silver) $2,100,000,000, 

As to the amount of gold and silver in the world, our efficient sta 
tistician at the head of the Bureau of Statistics, Mr. Edward Young, 
substantially concurs with the above estimate, as shown by a lette: 
which he writes me, as follows: 

BUREAU OF STaTisTics, July 12, 1876. 
The aggregate gold product of the world for the past twenty-seven 

years, 1¢49 to 1275, both inclusive, is estimated at eee 
The aggregate silver product of the world for the same period is 
estimated at 


$2, 761, 700, 000 


1, 573, 900, 000 
Making the aggregate production of precious metals for the twenty- 
seven years, 1849 to 1875 4, 335, 600, 000 
The present stock of precious metals for use in the world (for coinage and the 
arts) has been estimated by trustworthy investigators at from $11,000,000,000 to 
$13,000,000,000—say a mean of $12,000,000,000. 
EDWARD YOUNG 
Chief of Bureau 
Hon. J. G. Cannon, M. CO. 


As to the production of gold and silver annually from 1852 to 1875, 
inclusive, I give a tabular statement as reprinted from the Paris 
Journal des Economistes for March, and which statement agrees sub- 
stantially with information from other sources. It will be observed 
the production of gold is decreasing : 

* 


Total gold 
and silver. 


| 
Gold. 


Silver. 


, 500, 000 | $40, 
000,000 | 40, 500, 000 
, 000,000 | 40, 500, 000 
000,000 | 40, 500, 000 
, 500,000 | 40, 500, 000 
000,000 | 40, 500, 000 
, 500, 000 } 40 500, 000 
, 500,000 | 40, 500, 000 
000,000 | 40, 500, 000 
000, 000 42, 500, 000 
107, 500,000 | 45, 000, 000 
107, 000,000 | 49, 000, 000 | 
113, 000,000 | 51, 500, 000 
120, 000,000 | 52,00), 000 
121, 000,000 | 50, 500, 000 
116, 000, 000 | 54, 000, 000 | 
120, 000,000 | 50, 000, 000 
121, 000,000 | 47, 500, 000 
116, 000,000 | 51, 500, 000 
116, 500,000 | 61, 000, 000 
101, 500,000 | 65, 000, 000 
103, 500,000 | 70, 000, 000 
| 


000 
000 

O00 

000 

000, 000 
3, 500, 0O0 
5, 000, 000 
55, 000, 000 
500, 000 

5. 500, 000 
2 500 000 
000, 000 
500. 000 

2 000, 000 
, 500, 000 

, 000, 000 

. 000, 000 
be, FOO, 000 
57, 500, 000 
77. 500, 000 
66, 500, 000 
, 500, 000 

, 000, 000 
9, 500, 000 


90, 500, 000 71, 500, 000 
7, 500, 000 | 62, 600, 000 
' 


MONEY—WHAT I8 IT? 


Money has been defined by many political economists, and it is 
somewhat strange that people should wrangle about the definition of 
that article which moves the world and is at the bottom of all ente: 
prise and labor, and for which we toil from the cradle to the grave. 
Suffice it to say, as defined by economists and which definition is ap- 
proved by common sense— 

It is an instrument designed ¢ 
services with the view to effect 
and throughout the world. 

If all nations, individuals, and corporations were out of debt, then 
it would make but little difference whether a large or small amount 


uitably to measure the value of commodities and 
eir exchange either at present or in the future 








































of coin was called a dollar. To illustrate: It would make but little 
difference whether a dime or a dollar was the representative used to 
measure the value and effect the exchange of a pair of shoes made in 
Massachusetts for a bushel of corn raised in Kansas, the shoes pass- 
ing from the maker in Massachusetts through the dealer in Kansas to 
the person who wears them, and the corn passing from the farmer who 
produced it in Kansas through the dealer in Massachusetts to the con- 
sumer; but in the development, production, and commerce of any 
country, corporations, individuals, and governments make ventures, 
contract debts, and generally in the aggregate follow those manifold 
pursuits that tend tothe well-being of each individual and result in the 
happiness, strength, and power of the whole as a people. From these 
transactions the relation of debtor and creditoris formed, and the com- 
modity or other capital advanced by the creditor and received by the 
debtor and agreed to be returned is measured by dollars. 

The farmer in Illinois who promises to pay the lumberman of Mich- 
igan $1,000 for lumber has no intention of going to Nevada or Cali- 
fornia and of actually mining the amount of silver or gold, having it 
coined, necessary to pay that $1,000, but he expects to grow the corn 
and wheat and grass or cattle and hogs necessary to exchange for the 
thousand dollars with which to pay the lumberman; hence it is neces- 
sary that the dollar or the standard by which values are measured 
should be maintained by Government and should be in justice to 
everybody as stable and certain as possible ; and as we trade all over 
the world, this same dollar or standard of valne should be as nearly 
universal as possible, and the creditor who has the obligation of the 
debtor to pay him a thousand dollars in coin, that coin at the time of 
the contract being fixed, as a standard of value, at 25.8 grains of stand- 
ard gold to the dollar or 412} grains of standard silver to the dollar. 
Who insists when payment is made that it should be in dollars, 
weighing 50 grains of gold instead of 25, or dollars weighing 1,000 
grains of silver instead of 412} grains, or would say let us not have 
silver asa standard of value at all, pay me in gold dollars, and thereby 
silver as compared with gold is not as valuable as when the debt was 
contracted, would be attempting to act unfairly and by artifice to 
get more than he was to have; or the debtor who would say let us make 


silver instead of 412} grains, or would insist on making a dollar out 
of brass, which should be a legal tender in addition to the gold and 
silver and of not half the value of gold and silver dollars, and insist 


seeking by artifice to pay less than he agreed. 
What has been done in reference to the debts the Government 












I have already called attention to the fact that at the time our 


and about the same amount in the other nations. 


monetization of silver. . 


the scope of the legislation. 
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a dollar out of 12 grains of gold instead of 25, or out of 200 grains of 


on paying his debt in brass dollars, would be acting unfairly and 


owes and that individuals owe, and the reason for action of the parties ? 


debt was contracted a certain amount of both gold and silver consti- 
tuted a dollar. It is estimated that $1,000,000,000 of this debt is 
held by people of foreign nations, most of it in Great Britain and 
Germany. Silver is not used in Great Britain as money except for 
subsidiary coin, and since the Franco-Prussian war and within the 
last three years Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway have 
ceased to use silver as standard money and have adopted the use of 
gold as a standard, and Dr. Linderman, the Director of the Mint, es- 
timates the amount of silverthat is being retired from the circulation 
in Germany and thrown upon the markets of the world at $300,000,000, 


And, strange to say, the United States being the debtor nation, 
having the right to pay that debt in gold and silver of a certain fine- 
ness, With her vast mineral wealth, especially of silver, that is being 
developed by the labor, pluck, and energy of Americans under the 
lead of science and experience, has unwittingly assented to the de- 


This legislation was had in the Forty-second Congress, February 
12, 1873, by a bill to regulate the mints of the United States, and 
practically abolished silver as money by failing to provide for the 
coinage of the silver dollar. It was not discussed, as shown by the 
RecorD, and neither members of Congress nor the people understood 


decrease the amount of the standard by which the values of com- 
modities are to be measured from 20 to 30 per cent. by demonetizing 
silver, the necessary consequence is the gold, in measuring the value 
of cotton, corn, &c., has the same office to perform that the gold and 
silver both performed, and the creditor gains while the debtor loses. 
The debtor is bound to pay the number of dollars he contracted to 
pay, but the dollar is more valuable than it was when he made the 
contract. Dr. Linderman, Director of the Mint, fully understood this, 
for in his report for the year 1873, page 21, he says: 

The gradual adoption of the geld standard, and consequent demonetization of 
silver, will of course be followed by an increase in the value of gold, or whet is 
the same thing, a decrease in the price of articles measured by it. Indeed it is 
quite certain that this effect is already perceptible in some portions of Europe. Be 
that as it may, however, it is safe to assume that Germany will soon have substi- 
tuted three hundred millions of gold for silver heretofore used as standard money, 
and that Denmark, Sweden, and Norway will require nearly as much more in con- 
sequence of changing their standard from silver to gold. Now, add to the fore- 
going the requirements of France and the United States in the near future, and it 
will be readily understood that gold must Sepvemete in value. 

It is true that the mines of the world produce annually about one hundred mill 
ions of gold; but in considering this as a stock to be drawn upon for coinage, it 
must be remembered that the consumption of gold in the arts has largely increased 
during the last twenty-three years, and now approximates to about twenty-five 
millions per annum. 





















SOME OF THE EFFECTS OF DEMONETIZING SILVER. 
At the time our debt was contracted the standard silver dollar as 
compared with the gold dollar was of a little greater value, and so 
continued untilaftersilver was demonetized. Since 1873, however, gold 
as compared with silver has grown more valuable; and to show how 
much more valnable, take the price of silver in gold in Liverpool on 
the 10¢h day of July, (this month,) and the price of a greenback dol- 
lar in gold, the gold being at 12 per cent. premium, counting gold as 
the unit of value at par: 
ee oie un i ccs cknssvesbeccetuuccotesbésnqecnsedhnguacbattegwe $1 00 


The value of the greenback in gold is.......-.-..++--+eeeseeee eee ceeeneeeees aH) 
The value of the standard silver dollar (4124 grains) is..............-....... 79 














And let me here say that we have just as much right under our con- 
tract to call silver the unit or standard of value and par, and to say 
that the greenback is above par by 11 per cent. and gold above par 
by 24 per cent. as advocates of the gold standard have to claim that 
gold should be the unit or standard of value, and that greenbacks 
are below par and silver is below par. 

Notice, the greenback dollar is worth over 11 per cent. more than the 
silver dollar. The reason is that, silver being demonetized and gold 
become more valuable and silver less valuable, the greenback is paya- 
ble in gold, which, becoming more valuable, of course makes the green- 
back, as well as all the other securities of the United States, more 
valuable and harder to pay. 

Now, then, let us remonetize silver. There is, as before shown, 
about as much silver in value in the world as there is gold. The re- 
sult will be that silver, as compared with gold, will grow more valua- 
ble; gold, as compared with silver, will grow less valuable, and they 
will meet, each traveling half way, at about the value of the green- 
back; and thus we would have silver at par with gold, gold at par 
with silver, and the greenback at par with gold and silver. 

But the objection is made that the United States may remonetize 
silver and that Germany and the other nations will not. In answer, 
I say so much the greater necessity for the United States remonetiz- 
ing silver; that is the only way we can get even, for by adopting the 
gold standard only they have made the dollar more valuable than 
it was when they bought our bonds and loaned us their capital ; 
and silver ceasing to be used as money, silver coin is thrown upon 
the market, and has depreciated as compared with gold. Now, if 
we remonetize silver that will create a demand for it here, and it 
will flow into this country in exchange for our products, and we will 
in turn use it in paying our debts in common with gold as between 
each other, and in paying the $50,000,000 to $70,000,000 of annual in- 
terest upon our foreign debt. 

Mr. Speaker, I have very great respect for the gentleman from Ohio, 
(Mr. GARFIELD,] and also many gentleman on the other side of the 














































The result is that gold has become the only standard by which 

: values are measured, silver ceasing to be used as money, and gold as 

; compared with silver has become more valuable, and silver as com- 

ared with gold has become less valuable, so that if we actually pay 

in gold, not having the privilege to pay silver, we have decreased our 

ability to pay by at least from 20 to 30 per cent.; in other words, we 

decrease our ability to pay by the amount of silver we have to pay 

with, it no longer being available to us to pay in discharge of our 
indebtedness the same as gold. 

But the objection may be urged that we have not a large amount 

of silver with which to pay our debts, and therefore it cannot make 

much difference whether silver is demonetized or not. A complete 

answer to that is, first, that so far as we have silver or can mine 

itor buy it with our commodities, we have the right to use it in 

payment of our debts according to the contract; and, for that mat- 

ter, the same thing may be said of gold, that we have not a large 

amount of it in comparison with our debt with which to pay. Buta 

more complete answer to such objection is that practically we pay the 

greater portion of our debts in cotton, corn, wheat, meats, and such 

other commodities as we sell or export, and that the value in dollars 

of what we sell is measured by gold if it is the only standard of value, 

or by gold and silver if they both constitute the standard; so if you 




































House who oppose the legislation spoken of, but I do not agree with 


him in denouncing the proposition to remonetize silver and paying 
our debts with it as swindling, and his stigmatizing silver with the 
term “cheap and nasty.” Sir, it has with gold been used as money 


for ages past, and will be, in my opinion, for ages to come. It is 
in common with gold the money of the Constitution, and whether it 
has grown less valuable or gold has grown more valuable is not the 


question. By the letter and spirit of the contract we have the right to 


pay every dollar of the indebtedness of the United States in standard 
silver dollars weighing 412} grains, nine-tenths of it fine silver and one- 
tenth of it alloy as well as in gold, and I should like to know what 
right the gentleman has to denounce as swindling a proposition to do 
what we contracted to do. I suppose if gold were cheaper than silver 
then the gentleman would say it is swindling to pay in gold. 

If the gentleman owed me $10,000 and by the contract had the op 
tion to pay it either in gold dollars or silver dollars, and bad to be 
industrious and economize to pay either, does he claim that it woukl 
be swindling to pay me in silver dollars because they were the cheap- 
est? If the gentleman did business in that way on his private ac- 
count, before six months had elapsed any court would appoint a con- 
servator to take charge of his property and manage his estate. 

Sir, it is the only practicable route that I can see to a resumption 
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of the business of the country upon the basis of specie; it fills the 
measure of the contract from every stand-point; it enables us to 
keep the public faith and honor; it stops the rapacity of the creditor 
on the one hand, who unfairly seeks to increase the value of his 
credits by having the contract changed in his favor, and it stops the 
power of the politician on the other hand, who seeks to avail himself 
of the present depression and hard times to ride into power under the 
promise to set the printing-presses in motion and make money and 
give it value without labor by meie force of legislative enactment. 

Mr. Speaker, it is urged that it is not practicable to coin large 
amounts of the standard silver dollar soon enough and fast enough 
for use. This objection is not well taken. The Director of the Mint 
informs me that the mints can turn out subsidiary coins in addi- 
tion to required gold coin and minor coinage $2,000,000 monthly, and 
an equal amount of silver dollars monthly, and that with reasonable 
appropriations the capacity of the mints can be increased. I further 
want to state that it is not necessary for large payments, to have silver 
or gold coined in large amounts, for the act of 1869, which was merely 
declaratory of the contracts in regard to the public indebtedness and 
was also the foundation for refunding a large part of it at a lower 
rate of interest, is as follows: 

The faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the payment in coin or its 
equivalent of all the obligations of the United States not bearing interest, known 
as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of any such obligation 


has expressly provided that the same may be paid in lawful money or other cur- 
rency than gold and silver. 


What is the equivalent of coin? I answer, gold and silver bullion 
of the fineness of coin; and for large payments this could be tested 
and used in large amounts. The word “equivalent” in the act could 
mean nothing more or less thanthis. Then this gold and silver coin 
or bullion would be receivable for all dues payable to the United 
States, including duties upon imports; and for convenience the bull- 
ion could be deposited in the Treasury and coin certificates issued 
redeemable in the bullion. 

THE RESUMPTION ACT. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say a word with reference to that clause of 
the so-called resumption act which fixes the lst day of January, 1879, 
to redeem the Treasury notes on demand in coin. Experience, espe- 
cially in matters of finance, is better than theory, and I am satistied 
from observation that part of the act should be repealed and have so 
voted constantly when that proposition was pending before the House. 
I believe it is admitted by all that it isa mere declaration without 
any vital force to make it practicable, and tends with other causes to 
deter men of enterprise from embarking in the various industries of 
the country, for the reason that they are doubtful as to what legisla- 
tion will be had touching same or what will be its effect. 

Those who oppose its repeal say that they are willing it should be 
repealed and believe it should be, but want something in its place 
that looks toward resumption, or, in other words, that they will not 
take a step backward. To such I submit in all candor and fairness 
that the passage of a bill remonetizing silver, with the influx of silver 
necessarily resulting therefrom, would equalize the value of gold and 
silver and greenbacks, then the victory would be won; for if we had 
the power to exchange greenbacks on demand for either gold or sil- 
ver we would not voluntarily do so longer than until the novelty wore 
away, for, with the Frenchman who rushed to the bank that was be- 
ing run upon and demanded his money, when it was counted to him, 
we would exclaim: “If you have the money, we don’t want it. If 
you have it not, we must have it.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am in the minority in the House. I have been try- 
ing for months to get the floor to present my views upon this question 
and urge legislation touching the same. I suppose I have no right 
to complain at not being able to do so as [am not on the Banking and 
Currency or Ways and Means Committee, which have charge of the 
presentation of matters of this kind to the House; and with three 
hundred members all clamoring for the floor one’s turn does not come 
often when he desires to be heard upon some question not coming 
from his committee. But I want to say to the other side of the House 
that one-tenth part of the time given to the maturity and considera- 
tion of this measure that is used in the effort to make capital for the 
fall campaign will suflice to perfect the details and pass the bill. 

There is another reason why this legislation should be had at once. 
It would settle the money question permanently. If there is any one 
thing more than another that paralyzes business it is the power Con- 
gress has, with our unsettled condition of finance, to tinker with 
the currency; it sets the theorist, the politician, and the speculator to 
work proposing all manner of schemes to better our condition, nine- 
tenths of which are purely impracticable or thoroughly selfish; the 
producer and the trader are kept in a state of feverish excitement, 
doubtful as to what bad results may follow from unwise legislation. 
There is but one way out of it: restore the money of the Constitn- 
tion by remonetizing silver; give the Government. and each individual 
the chance to comply with its or hiscontract; nothing more and noth- 
ing less. Then the laws governing demand and supply will regulate 
the money and the credit of the country as they regulate the pro- 
duction of corn and wheat; and under the operation of that primal 
law imposed upon man by the Creator, “ By the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread,” each individual, under stable laws and stable 
money, will work out his own salvation, and as a people we enter 
upon a secure and stable era of prosperity. 
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State of the Union. 


ne Py rT 
SPEECH OF HON. W. P. 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 29, 1876. 

The House being as in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. CALDWELL, of Tennessee, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House being in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, my remarks to-day will be addressed to severa) 
questions having a relation to that most comprehensive subject. 

In the century now drawing to a close the population of the coun- 
try has increased from two and one-half to forty-five millions. Its 
area has been extended from eight hundred thousand square miles, as 
it was at the period of the Revolution, to three and one-half millions of 
square miles, which it reached at the date of the purchase of Alaska in 
1867,” so that to-day itist wice that of the Roman Empire—asestimated 
by Gibbon—at the period of its mostextended dominion. The vast ter- 
ritory protected by its flag—on the East with an Atlantic front facing 
Europe and on the West with a Pacific coast looking on Asia—is as 
broad as the continent, and has more than realized the ideal of the san- 
guine men of the Revolution. In the troublous times that foreshad- 
owed the breach with the mother-country, the impulsive Otis said in 
a moment of exultation that he seemed to himself hear “the prophetic 
strains of the sibyls chanting the spring-time of a great empire.” 

As the celestial light of the gospel— 

Said Nathaniel Ames more than a century ago— 
was directed here by the finger of God, it will finally drive the long, long night of 
heathenish darkness from America. Arts and sciences will change the face of na 
ture in their tour hence over the Appalachian Mountains to the western ocean, and 
as they march through the vast desert the residence of wild beasts will be broken 
up and their obscene howl bushed forever. * * * The rocks will disclose their 
hidden gems and the inestimable treasures of gold and silver be broken up. Huge 
mountains of iren-ore are already discovered, and vast stores are reserved for 
future generations. This metal, more useful than gold and silver, will employ mil! 
ions of hands, not only to form the martial sword and peaceful share alternately, but 
an infinity of utensils improved in the exercise of art and handicraft among men 
Nature through all her works has stamped authority on this law, that all fit matter 
shall be improved to its best parposes. Shall not then those vast quarries that 
teem with mechanic stone—those for structure be piled into great cities, and those 
for sculpture be used to perpetuate the honor of renowned heroes—even those who 
shall now save theircountry? O, yeuuborn inhabitants of America, when your eyes 
behold the sun after he has rolled the season round for two or three centuries more 
know that in A. D. 1738 we dreamed of your times! 

This remarkable prediction has by more than acentury anticipated 
its almost literal fulfillment. “The vast desert” that then awaited 
in the order of Providence the magic influence of an advancing race, 
imbued with the impulse of a new civilization, is now the seat of em- 
pire. The thirteen feeble colonies.rising through an ordeal of fire first 
to the dignity of free and independent States and then to rank among 
the nations as a Union of States that year after year expanded itself 
for an enlarging membership, advancing through struggles, reverses, 
dissensions, and triumphs, present to-day the spectacle of a respected 
and powerful Government wielding jurisdiction over thirty-seven sov- 
ereignties. Here are so many peoples differing in local laws and in- 
stitutions, but still possessing affinities of race, language, religion, and 
ideas to be blended together and molded by a wise and prudent states- 
manshipintothe groundwork ofa triumphant andenduring nationality. 

As the country has grown in territory, population, and wealth, the 
difficulty and expense of the administration of its government have 
correspondingly increased. 

The manner of the administratioN and disbursement of the reve- 
nues is a fair criterion of the political morals of the men or party in 
whose hands may be lodged for the time being the powers of Govern- 
ment. “When the wicked rule the people mourn.” If extravagant 
and corrupt administration of the revenues be long tolerated in re- 
publican government, it may be safely assumed that corruption has 
reached and taints the fountain of power. Hence the most encour- 
aging of all the signs in the history of the last few years was af- 
forded by the elections of 1874 that so completely revolutionized this 
body, to which, more than to any other branch of Government, re- 
sponsibility attaches for wasteful and extravagant use of the public 
revenues. After making adequate allowance for the necessity that 
existed for increased burdens arising out of the greatly changed con- 
dition of the country, the impression still existed that too much money 
was expended in the administrationof Government. This impression 
ripened into conviction, which found an expression that could not be 


*The area of the United States was estimated in 1783 at 820,680 square miles; in 
184, at 2,936,166; in 1868, at about 3,466,000, The following are the statistics of tho 
area: 


CALDWELL, 


Square 
miles. 
Original limits of the thirteen States ‘ 820, 6x0 
Louisiana, purchased of France in 1803, for $15,06 899, 579 
Florida, purchased of Spain in 1809, for $3,000,000 66, 900 
Territory contirmed by Oregon treaty in 1842 and 1846 30x, 052 
Texas annexed in 1846, (Texas debt,) $7,500,000... 31x, 000 
New Mexico and California in 1847, (cost of war,) $15,000, 22, 955 
Arizona, purchased of Mexico in 1854, for $10,000,000 30, 000 
Alaska, purchased of Russia in 1867, for $7,200,000.......... ce cessoecens 500, 000 
3, 466, 146 
—Frothingham's Rise of the Republic, page 3. 
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wistaken in the verdict of that year. No reasonable construction 
could be pnt upon that utterance that would relieve it of the charac- 
ter of an emphatic demand for retrenchment and reform—to use the 
Janguage of Mr. Jefferson—“for economy in the public expenditures 
that labor may be lightly burdened.” 

REDUCTION OF EXPENDITURES. 

I beg your attention briefly to the response which has been returned 
to this imperative demand by the democratic majority in this Hall. 
The committee presided over by the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and which is especially charged with the matter of 
appropriations, has devoted itself with untiring zeal to the perform- 
ance of its arduous labors, and the results, notwithstanding the many 
obstacles it had to encounter, will no doubt meet the public approval 
and be construed as an assurance that there is a determination to 
bring back the Government to the old-time policy of honesty, econ- 
omy, and purity in the administration of its finances. These results 
are embodied in a comparative statement, kindly furnished me by the 
clerk of the Committee on Appropriations, which shows that the re- 
ductions already made by bills that have passed the House and those 
vet to be made by pending bills amount to nearly forty millions! 
And thus the democratic majority in this Hall propose to show that 
the Government can be administered at 25 per cent. less expense than 
is imposed under republican rule upon the over-burdened tax-payers 
of the country. The issue of this effort is now and must be for some 
weeks uncertain, as it is impossible to foresee what action may be 
taken upon it at the other end of this Capitol. If we may judge from 
the resistance it has met from the republican side of this Hall while 
under consideration here, its fate may be considered as yet in great 
doubt. The country, however, will know where to attach responsi- 
bility for the defeat of a policy for which it has so unmistakably pro- 
nounced. 

Mr. Speaker, absurd and ridiculous as the imputation may be, gen- 
tlemen on the other side of this Chamber have not hesitated to inti- 
mate that many of those supporting these reductions have been con- 
trolled by the traitorous purpose to embarrass and cripple the public 
service. I do not hesitate to say that my faith in the capacity of the 
people for self-government would be shaken, aye, destroyed, if I 
could believe the public mind ready for an imposition so gross, so 
monstrous, and so insulting. It is a malignant and wicked asper- 
sion, the motive of which cannot be mistaken, for it springs from the 
same impulse that has peuageen more than one effort upon this floor 
to keep alive and fan into flame, if possible, embers that every pa- 
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will, unless some gentleman wishes to ask questions or to make opposition to it, 
move the previous question. * * * 

Mr. Lawrence. Wonld not that admit Jeff. Davis to a seat on this floor? 

Several Members. Certainly. 

The question of order was raised whether the committee had the 
right at the time to report the bill, and it was declared by the Chair 
that it had not. 


Mr. Maynarp. Then I move to suspend the rules so as to allow the commit- 
tee to report this bill and to pass it. And in answer tothe question pgoponnded by 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Lawrence], I tell him frankly that this bill will, if 


| enacted, admit the president of the southern confederacy just as the vice-president 


has been already admitted to aseatin either house ef Congress, provided ie people 
where he lives see proper to send him here. Itis general amnesty as recommended 
by the President: and it also repeals what is Called the test oath, substituting for 
itthe moditied oath that we have all heard so often. 

Mr. BuTLer, of Massachusetts. I do not object to the bill if it has been con- 
sidered and reported by a committee. 

Mr. MAYNARD, It is reported by the Committee on the Rules unanimously. 

Mr. Burcer, of Massachusetts. All right. 

The Speaker. The bill would require a two-thirds vote to pass it. 

Mr. Maynarp. I move that the rules be suspended and the bill passed. 

Mr. Cox. Is there any objection to passing it unanimously? The President ree- 
ommends amnesty, and Jet us all wind up this foolish business of taking the test 
oath. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LAWRENCE] objects, and that is 
sufticient. 

The question was taken on Mr. Maynard's motion; and on a division there were— 
ayes 141, noes 2. 

So (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) the rules were suspended and the bill (H. 
R. No. 472) was eam 


This bill found its grave in the Senate. It is worthy of remark that 
it had its origin in the Committee on the Rules, and was reported to 
the House by unanimous consent of that committee, Mr. Maynard 
acting as chairman, and then contemplating what he very soon there- 
after made, a race for governor of the State of Tennessee, 

How can the consistency of the republican party upon this subject 
be successfully vindicated? How is it that universal amnesty is a 
proper thing to be granted by a republican House and resisted by that 
party when offered by a democratic House? The motive of the lead- 
ers cannot be disguised nor mistaken. The exigencies of party were 
imperative. It demanded to be re-organized and re-animated with the 
spirit of the times that gave it birth. The citizen soldiery, grown 
weary of internal strife, were not to be permitted to catch the spirit 
of the centennial year and forget the unhappy dissensions of the past. 
Their intelligence was to be insulted and their manhood degraded 
by having an appeal like this addressed to them, “ Behold, ye who 





triot should wish were extinguished forever. 


OUR DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 

I believe, sir, that thoughtful and well-meaning men of all par- 
ties recognize a necessity for a restoration of contidence and cordial 
relations between the once belligerent sections. The wounds of the 
nation are not fully healed, and a policy tending to their complete 
cicatrization is demanded by every consideration of material pros- 
perity and permanent national integrity. 

A wise statesmanship should guard well against the deplorable con- 
sequences of a deep-seated chronic hostility, that might grow out of 
the continued and persistent partisan agitation of unhappy séctional 
issues. It should wisely avail itself of the benign influences of this 
centennial era to consolidate the true union sentiment that exists in 
all sections, to the end that the Goyernment ‘may be in fact what it 
is in theory, a union of States and a nation of people, having one 
hope, one sentiment, and one destiny. But what can be expected in 
this direction of a party that, springing from a great sectional con- 
troversy, seems to be able to live only in its memories; that appeals 


again and again to the unmanly prejudices and wicked passions that | 


were born of that unhappy strife? No impartial man who has given 
attention to public affairs can question the fairness of this charac- 


terization of that party. Its record made on this floor during this | 


session vindicates at once the truth and justness of the charge; and 
to it for a little while I invite the attention of the House. 

The first debate, as will be remembered by the House, of a partisan 
character that occurred here after organization was upon the bill of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] granting universal 
amnesty, The country has not so soon forgotten the manner in which 
that proposition was received by the other side, marked as it was 
by an unusual degree of bitterness, prejudice, and denunciation on the 
part of some gentlemen who participated in the debate. The effort 
to mannfacture out of the question political capital at the expense 
of the quiet and harmony of the country was too apparent to be mis- 
taken. The eruelties of Alva, the horrors of Bartholomew, the ter- 
rors of the Spanish inquisition were not invoked without a purpose. 
An advantage to a sinking party or to arising candidate was the 
stake, and the game was boldly played at the hazard of the public 


peace. It will not be forgotten that the proposition for amnesty | 


failing of a two-thirds vote was defeated, but it may not be so well 
remembered that in that debate the motive of the opposition was ex- 


posed and its inconsistency palpably shown by the record which they | 
themselves had made upon the same question in the Forty-third Con- | 


gress, to which your attention is invited. I read from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Forty-third Congress: 


GENERAL AMNESTY. 
+, Mr. Mayxarp. Iam instructed bythe Committee on the Rules, acting npona reso- 
lution submitted to them the other dayato report the bill which I send to the desk. 
It bas met the unanimous approval of the committee, and when it has been read I 





fought for the integrity of the Government, the first act of a demo- 
cratic House is to pardon and amnesty the leader of the rebellion aud 
the author of the unspeakable horrors of its prison life. It is true 
that in the last House of Representatives we did the same thing, and 
it was a very proper thing for us to do, because to the saints all 
things are saintly; but amnesty from a democratic Congress is an in- 
sult to you aml to the memory of your dead comrades.” 

Such is the record of the republican party on the subject of am- 
nesty. Further comment upon it is deemed unnecessary. 

Members upon this floor will not soon forget the debate that oc- 
curred upon the proposition to restore the veterans of the war of 1812 
to the pension-rolls and allow them arrearages that had agerned dur- 
ing the long period of disability, a disability fixed upon them for par- 
ticipation in or sympathy with the rebellion. The proposition, em- 
anating from a committee of this House, was stubboruly resisted and 
in the end defeated by the republican side of the Hall. It was in 
vain that we appealed to their action on a former occasion, in the 
Forty-third Congress, in support of the propriety and justice of the 
proposition, An opportunity was presented, as they thought, to man- 
ufacture a little political capital out of the question by placing the 
democracy before the country upon one side of the war and them- 
| selves upon the other; and they attempt to avail themselves of it 
though at the expense of their consistency. By an almost solid re- 
publican vote the arrearages to the veterans were stricken out. Con- 
| trast now their action upon the same measure wheu before the Forty- 
third Congress, as the same appears on page 2109 of the Recorp of 
| that Congress? ‘ 

Mr. Berea. from the Commitiece on Revolutionary Pensions and the War of 1812, 
reported back a bill to amend the act entitled “An Act granting pensions to cer 
tian soldiers and sailorsof the warof 1212 and the widows of the deceased soldiers,” 
approved February 14, 817!, and to restore to the pension-rolls those persons whose 
names were stricken therefrom in consequence of disloyalty, with the recommen- 
dation that it do pass. 

During its discussion Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, offered an amend- 
ment, which was adopted, striking out the proviso to the fifth section 
of the bill; which was as follows: 

Provided, That the restoration and pension contemplated herein shall take effect 
from the passage of this act. 

Mr. Butler said he was opposed to confiscating the pensions of these 
soldiers who had been stricken from the rolls on account of disloyalty. 
| While the war was going on, while the Union was still unrestored, it 
was avery proper thing to cut off the pensions of all those who were dis- 
loyal; but he conld not see why the pensions of those men should be 
confiscated by the Government while no other property is confiscated. 

The proviso was stricken out without even a division, and the bill 
passed. 

This “ going beck” at this session upon its record in the last Con- 
gress upon this question indicates that while amnesty and oblivion 
may bring healing tothe country, they do in the opinion of its lead- 
ers bring death to the republican party. These leaders recognize 
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that the vitality of their organization depends upon the maintenance 
of a rigid sectionalism, in which element only can it “ live, move, and 
have its being ;” and they thus lead it back to the war and its un- 
happy memories in the wicked hope that at those bitter waters it may 
haply find a renewal of its waning life. 





































“CONFEDERATE HOUSE.” 

As indicating this general purpose, I may allude to the persistent 
designation of this body by the republican press as the “confederate 
Honse of Representatives.” This catch-word, which is to do its mis- 
erable service for the opposition in the approaching compaign, is a re- 
minder to the country that in these seats are some who were the par- 
tisans of the “ lost cause,” and-+that in the organization of the House a 
few confederate soldiers are provided with employment, from which 
during ten years of peace they had been excluded. No complaint is 
made on any hand that the last restimg-place of the dead confederate 
soldier is numarked by monumental marble reared at the expense of a 
grateful Government. No complaint is or will ever be made on behalf 
of him who survived that service with lostormutilated limb; thatno 
generous government supplies him with the substitutes of the highest 
art, and gives him a place for life on a pension-list that entails an an- 
nual burden of $30,000,000 upon the resources of the country. Such a 
complaint would be absurd. But was it either absurd or adelusion in 
him to suppose that after ten years of loyal submission to the authority 
of the Government, during which he had borne uncomplaining)y his 
proportion of the vast burden imposed for the benefit of his success- 
ful competitor in arms, he was so far restored to citizenship and equal 
rights as to be entitled to hold the miserable post of messenger or door- 
keeper about this Hall? It is painfal, sir, to see manifestations of a 
sentiment any where, either North or South, demanding the perpetual 
proscription of men for following with manly faith to their logical 
results political doctrines that received the sanction of many honored 
names; doctrines that may be said to have had for their greatest mas- 
ter, if not their author, a statesman whose eminent private and pub- 
lic virtues made him the peer of the foremost men of his time. 

The issue which Mr. Calhoun presented and pressed with so much 
ability in his time at last found its solution in the highest tribunal 
upon earth, the forum of kings, the only tribunal having full juris- 
diction between nations and fragments of nations. There it was ad- 
judicated that to any State or combination of States there is no way 
of escape from the authority of this Government except through the 
gate of forcible and successful revolution; that these States are asso- 
ciated in a bond of union that is indissoluble except by the consent 

- of the people; that the Constitution and laws passed in pursuance 
thereof are paramount; that the Government can vindicate its author- 
ity by force, and is itself the judge of the nature and extent of its 
powers. So that whatever evil may have been entailed by the gigan- 
tic struggle, that evil was not unmixed, for it was attended by the 
elimination from American politics of all pretense of a principle that 
would at uncertain intervals have been returning to vex the country, 
in the end devoting it to a state of chronic instability, utterly incom- 

} patible with the great purposes for which the National Government 

was instituted. 
War, civil war— 
Says a distinguished American author, Dr. Draper— 


with its dread punishments is not without its uses 
of war can society learn subordination ; 
order 7" 



























































In no other school than that 
in no other can it be made to appreciate 
I turn from the contemplation of a disorganization of the Repub 
lic, each State, and county, and town sitting up for itself—I turn from that toa 
future, [ see in prospect—an imperial race organizing its intellect, concentrating 
it, and voluntarily submitting to be controlled by its reason. 



































B And in this connection, Mr. Speaker, I cannot forbear referring gen- 
¢ tlemen of the republican party who cherish a prejudice fostered by 
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extreme views upon this subject, and who doubtless remember the 
ie unquestioned historical fact that the legislation of the original colo- 








nies recognized human bondage the subjects of which were the Af- 
rican race, I cannot forbear to refer such gentlemen to and com- 
mend to their consideration a charitable and Christian view which. 
Mr. Lincoln in his second inaugural address from the steps of this 
Capitol presented of the great controversy then pending and unde- 
termined : 





























But let us jndge not, that we be not judged. The Almighty has his own pur- 
poses. ‘ Woe unto the world because of offenses, for it must needs be that offenses 
come; but woe to that man by whom the offense cometh.”’ If we shall suppose that 
African slavery is one of these offenses which in the providence of God must needs 
come, but which having continued through his appointed time He now wills to re- 

; move and that Ie gives to both North and South this terrible war as the woe due to 
those by whom the offense came, shall we discern therein any departare from those 
divine attributes which the believers in a living God always ascribe to him? 
However much of error, Mr. Speaker, you may predicate of con- 
duct prompted by a conscientious faith in the peculiar constitu- 
tional theory the practical assertion of which precipitated the war, 
the enlightened sentiment of the world will pause before giving 
its assent to a harsher characterization. And I beg you, sir, to 
bear in mind that throughout this long and at times stormy ses- 
sion you have heard no utterance from the lips of those who trod 
the perilous and bloody path of revolution inconsistent with the 
oft-repeated assertion of the utter abandonment of the theory of 
secession—here where are daily seen the senators, cabinet minis- 
ters, and generals of the extinct confederacy. An untiring zeal, 
a perfect self-devotion to the transaction of the public business, 
a commanding ability, often painfully promineft. in debate npon 
great historical and constitutional questions have with all gener- 
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treason. 


ous minds placed the sincerity of the avowal beyond question, 
How much longer, then, shall the public patience be abused by a par- 
tisan cry that would by cowardly implication impute to such public 
servants either dishonest or unpatriotic motives? 


On the 24th of the last month a political convention met at the 


capitol of a great and flourishing State in the West and adopted a 
series of resolutions, one of which was the following: 


2. That the policy of leniency by the republican party toward the people recently 


in rebellion against Federal authority having resulted in death by violence of at 
least five thousand Unionists, white and black, since the commencement of the 
present policy of reconstruction ; also in placing in power in the lower House of 
Congress a political party nominated by ex-confederates ; and finally in relegatins 
back into the control of disloyal whites nearly every State reconquered to Fedcral 
authority by Federal arms, it is the duty of the executive branch of the Govern 
ment to extend especial care over Union men throughout all the South, so that 
there, not only in name but in reality, American citizenship shall be as secure as it 
is in foreign lands and upon foreign seas. 


A leading journal in that State, pnblished in the city of Chicago, 
is authority for the statement that this resolution was received with 
more demonstrations of approval than any other one of the series. 


The reading of it was interrupted by applause, and at the conclusion 
of the reading “the whole convention and the large crowd of specta- 


tors applauded most earnestly.” When the formal vote on the adop- 
tion of the entire series was taken there was only one negative vote 
in a delegated assemblage of more than six hundred men. 

I have not quoted this resolution for the purpose of commenting 


upon the grave issues it presents when considered as involving the 


personal honor of several millions of people, for men cannot live nor 
States exist without dishonor in the daily commission of murder and 
I nvght be inclined to speak of the cool, calculating malig- 
nity that could prompt the publication of such an indictment against 


a whole people did I not find a fit rebuke to hand, administered at 
Graceland on Decoration Day by a citizen of Illinois distinguished 


for his charity, his humanity, and his genius. Said Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer in his address on that occasion : 

I notice that in our race in the old days there has been a great faculty for for 
giving. In my own mother-country, where they used to come to the death-clinch 
sometimes and Spfat it out with fearful havoc, they never cherished their bitter. 
ness very long after they were through with their fighting. The white rose and 
the red would twine together about the door of the cabin and the castle. The cay 
alier and the puritan would sit by the same fireside. It is human instinct to hav: 
it out and then shake hands and be friends. It is what we must do for the living 
and the dead. I count every attempt to rake up the old trouble a violent, bitter 
thing, unworthy of our nation and our great Anglo-Saxon family, and Tam ashamed 
of the men of my own State who could say the thing that has just been said in our 
own State capital, that they might add wormwood to gall. 

We are one family North and South We have one destiny in our heart. We can 
only work out that destiny through peace and good-will. On this summer-morning 
as we stand together the dust of these dead men is rising. The sun cannot tell 
which is rebel dust and which is loyal. Itisall one to the san. The rain cannot 
tell as it falls so sweetly on the graves. Itis all one totherain. It blends in the 
grass, blows in the flowers; it blends all together, for so God wills. It cannot be 
otherwise in our hearts if we are true. Wemust be great as God, as meet and pure 
as nature, as catholic and as tender. We are all one family, kith and kin clear 
through. We must go home nourishing the grand, sweet charity which can be the 
only worthy feeling of a generous and victorious heart. 


To this brave, true-hearted Christian man “every attempt to rake 
up the old trouble is a violent, bitter thing, unworthy of our nation 
and our great Ang‘!o-Saxon family.” Speaking with especial refer- 
ence to the resolution which I have read, he says, with an emphasis 
that does him infinite honor: 

I am ashamed of the men of my own State who could say the thing that has just 
been said in our own State capital, that they might add wormwood to gall. 

And here, Mr. Speaker, I would contrast with the noble utterances 
of this Christian hero the language of the national republican con- 
vention. Professing indeed “to deprecate all sectional feeling and 
tendencies,” it belies that profession by repeated and false allusions 
to the unhappy past: 

The democratic party is the same as when it sympathized with treason ; it makes 
its control of the Louse of Representatives the triumph and the opportanity of the 
nation's recent foes; it re-asserts and applauds in the national Capitol the senti 
ments of unrepented rebellion; it sends Union soldiers to the rear and promotes 
confederate soldiers to the front. 

Here is a“ violent, bitter thing,” for it is an attempt “to rake up 
the old trouble,” at once “unworthy of our nation and our great 
Anglo-Saxon family.” 

And yet, sir, it is not improbable that “this thing” or its like will 
be said as often as the exigencies of party or the needs of the parti- 
san shall exact. It isnot improbable that to sympathies and antipa- 
thies engendered by the differences of the past the demagogue will 
in all future time appeal. As they are doing now, so will they here- 
after constitute an instrument suited to his nefarious purpose. But 
it will be the high duty of the true northman and the true southron 
to bear in mind “how physical circumstances control the deeds of 
men in spite of themselves ;’ and looking upon the unspeakable woes 
of civil strife, to distinguish the instrament from the cause. And so 
remembering and so distinguishing, they may frustrate the designs 
of the demagogue, though they may not be able to drive him from 
his wicked work. They may speed the day when the recollections of 
the strife will pass into the twilight between memory and forgetful- 
ness, “where rugged outline and harsh angle are softened by mellow- 
ing tints or obscured by deepening shadows.” 

In the war which England and France in the last century waged 
over Canada it will be remembered that Montcalm and Wolfe, repre- 
sentatives of the valor of the two great belligerents, fell in the same . 
engagement upon the sanguinary heights of Abraham. The passing 
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years soon assuaged the bitterness of strife, and there rose from the 
generous contributions of both English and French in the public gar- 
den of Quebec a stately memorial bearing as an inscription— 

Their valor gave them a common death, history a common fame, and posterity 
this common shaft. 

No utterance ever fell from the lips of the lamented Greeley that 
marked more strongly the true nobility of his soul than when at Mem- 
phis he expressed an earnest hope for the day when the people of this 


country would be as proud of the martial renown of Jackson and Lee as | 


they would ever be of that of Grant and Sherman. 


In a like spirit of | 


magnanimity spoke the distinguished and eloquent gentleman from 


Pennsylvania (Mr. KELLEY] the other day, who will accept my thanks 
for the pleasure it affords me here to reproduce his language. 


I say to those who wore the gray and to those who wore the blae, preserve every | 


memento of your valor and your sacritices, and the day will come when all the peo- 


ple will treasure every memento of American courage and sacritice made in that 


great war. {Applause.} The day will come when those trophies, blending to- 
vether a8 the dyes of yonder flag blend, will be cherished as tho richest heritages 
of a united and unbroken American people, and will warn our countrymen through 
all time of the terrible cost that would attend an attempt from any quarter to dis- 
member the American Union. 

STATE RIGHTS. 


But, Mr. Speaker, it is unnecessary to remind you that more than 
once upon this floor we have heard, in reply to some constitutional 
argument from this side of the House, the taunt that the politicians 
of the State-rights strict-construction school, being responsible for 
our civil troubles, are unsafe political guides, and unworthy ever to 
be again intrusted with political power. Again and again has the 
attempt been made to cast ridicule upon those who would invoke 
limitations upon Federal legislation, until indeed it seems to be not 
unusual to consider the annihilation of the whole theory of State 
rights as one of the results of the war, and the unqualified supremacy 
of the National Government as riveted firmly upon our political sys- 
tem by force of arms. But those, sir, who have shuddered at the fear- 
ful consequences of such a doctrine—enlightened lovers of constitu- 
tional liberty everywhere—took heart and hope when the present Su- 
preme Court at its late term, emerging from the baleful shadow of 
reconstruction tyranny, and speaking through its able chief, invoked 
in authoritative tone recognition and respect for this derided theory. 
They have, so to speak, evoked it from the charnel-house of dead 
ideas, and breathed into it anew the life and force of a great, living, 
indestructible principle. This decision of the most august tribunal 
in the land is in its bearings so far-reaching and of such transcend- 
ent import, when considered with reference to the tendency of repub- 
lican legislation for a few years past, that I shall be pardoned for 
embodying the following extracts in my remarks, which the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


We have in our politcal system a government of the United States and a govern" 
ment of each of the several States. Each one of these governments is distinct 
from the others, and each has citizens of its own who owe it allegiance, and whose 
rights, within its jurisdiction, it must protect The same person may be at the 
sane time @ citizen of the United States and a citizen of a State, but his rights of 
citizenship under one of these governments will be different from those he has un- 
der the other. (Slaughter-house cases, 16 Wallace, page 74.) 

Citizens are the members of the political community to which they belong. They 
are the people who compose the community, and who, in their associated capacity, 
have establishe®or submitted themselves to the dominion of a government for the 
promotion of their general welfare and the protection of their individual as well 
as their collective rights. In the formation of a government the people may con- 
fer upon it such powers as they choose. The government when so formed may, 
and when called upon should, exercise all the powers it has for the protection of 
the rights of it# citizens and the people within its jurisdiction, but it can exercise 
no other. The duty of a government to afford protection is limited always by the 
power it possesses for that purpose. r 

Experience made the fact known to the people of the United States that they 
required a national government for national purposes. The separate governments 
of the separate States, bound together by the Articles of ¢ confoheration alone, were 
not suf€cient for the promotion of the general welfare of the people in respect to 
foreign nations, or for their complete protection as citizens of the osnhokevatnd 
States. For this reason the people of the United States, ‘in order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty” to 
themselves and their posterity, (Constitution, preamble,) ordained and established 
the Government of the United States, and detined its powers by a constitution 
which they adopted as its fundamental law and made its rule of action. 

The Government thus established and defined is to some extent a government of 
the States in their political capacity. It is also, for certain purposes, a govern- 
ment of the people. Its powers are limited in number, but not in degree. Within 
the scope of its powers, as enumerated and defined, it is supreme and above the 
States, but beyond it has no existence. It was erected for special purposes and 
endowed with all the powers necessary foritsown preservation and the accomplish- 
ment of the ends its people had in view. It can neither grant nor secure to its citi- 
= any right or privilege not expressly or by implication placed under its juris- 
aiction, 

The people of the United States resident within any State are subject to two gov- 
ernments, one State and the other national, but there neod be no conflict between 
the two. The powers which one possesses the other does not. They are estab 
lished for different purposes and have separate jurisdictions. Together they make 
one whole and furnish the people of the United ‘States with acomplete government, 
ample for the protection of all their rights at home and abroad. True, it may 
sometimes happen that a person is amenable to both jurisdictions for one and the 
same act. Thus, if a marshal of the United States is unlawfully resisted while 


executing the process of the courts within a State, and the resistance is accom- | 


paniel by an assault on the officer, the sovereignty of the United States is vi 
olateu by the resistance, and that of the State by the breach of peace in the as 
sault. So, too, if one passes the counterfeited coin of the United States within a 
State, it may be an offense against the United States and the State; the United 
States because it discredits the coin, and the State because of the fraud upon him 
to whom it is passed. This does not, however, necessarily imply that the two gov- 
erbments possess powers in common or bring them into conilict with each other 
It is the nataral consequence of a citizenship which owes allegiance tu two sover 
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eignties and claims protection from both. The citizen cannot complain becanse 
he has voluntarily submitted himself to such a form of government. He owes al- 
legiance to the two departments, so to speak, and within their respective spheres 
must pay the penalties, which each exacts for disobedience to its laws. In return 
he can demand protection from each within its own jurisdiction. 

The Government of the United States is one of delegated powers alone. Its 
authority is defined and limited by the Constitution. All powers not granted to it 
by that instrument are reserved to the States or the people. No rights can be ac- 
quired under the Constitution or laws of the United States except such as the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has the authority to grant or secure. All that can- 
not be so granted or secured are left under the protection of the States. 

Mr. CALDWELL, of Tennessee. Such is the language of the court 
in the case of the United States vs. Cruikshank et als., while it holds 
in case of the United States vs. Reese et al. as follows: 

The courts enforce the legislative will when ascertained, if within the constitu- 
tional grant of power. Within its legitimate sphere Congress is supreme and be- 
youd the control of the courts, but if it steps outside of its constitutional limita- 
tions and attempts that which is beyond its reach, the courts are authorized to, 
and when called upon in due course of legal procedings myst, annul its encroach- 
ments upon the reserved power of the States and the people. 


Here then we have in oursystem “ two sovereignties,” one of which 
isof delegated powers. Its legislative will must be exercised within its 
legitimate sphere, within which it is supreme, but stepping outside of 
that sphere it encroaches upon the reserved power of the other “ sov- 
ereignties” and the people, and is guiltyof usurpation. That politi- 
cal organization in this country—whatever it be called—that asserts 
these limitations and would maintain them in administering the Gov- 
ernment should commend itself to the public support and favor, while 
the people should hold as unworthy of trust and visit with theirseverest 
condemnation any party that would deny orignore them. Either ex- 
treme should be avoided, as while the one may be said to have plunged 
us into a direful war the other has drawn into fearful peril our local 
institutions and menaced us with a most dangerous modification of 
ouf dual system of government. Mr. Jefferson in his celebrated sum- 
mary of the principles upon which the Government sliould be ad- 
ministered mentions among them “ the support of the State govern- 
ments in all their rights as the most competent administrations for 
our domestic concerns.and surest bulwarks against anti-republican 
tendencies, and the preservation of thé General Government in its 
whole constitutional vigor as the sheet anchor of our peace at home 
and safety abroad.” 

The form of government which alone renders popular institutions compatible 
with extent of territery— 

Says Professor Reed— 


is that form which has its origin in this ancient element of Saxon local self. gov 

ernment. Who can question that it is such a political system that has expanded 
this Republic from its primitive cireumspection to its present extent; so that that 
which at first reached not far beyond the sound of the Atlantic, became enlarged 
beyond the mountains, then bevend the Mississippi, and now, having crossed the 
second great mountain range of the continent, has on its other border the sound of 
the earth's other great ocean. I know of no grander traditional influence to be ob 
served in history than this simple Saxon characteristic element and the mighty 
issucs of it now manifest around us; this principle of local self-government, ob- 
scurely recognized in the ancient fatherland of the Saxon, carried thence to En 
gland to be combined with the central wee r of a constitational monarchy, and now 
a living py here, helping by the harmony of State rights and Federal energy 
to extend and perpetuate the Republic. 

Upon this principle, this “harmony of State rights and Federal 
energy,” the security of liberty may be said to depend. Let those 
then who are clothed with the law-making power see to it that this 
principle is preserved by the strict observance of constitutional re- 
straints and just divisions of political power. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to allude to the effort 
made at the present session by each party upon this floor to give to 
the country an expression of its view of the nature of our dual sys- 
tem of government; and to the end that they may be fairly consid- 
ered and contrasted, U ask the reporter to place them in the Recorb 
in parallel columns: 


Mr. Baker’s resolution, 


Resolved, That the people of the United 
States constitute one nation and not a 
mere confederacy of States or nations; 
that the Constitution was formed by the 
people acting in their@primary and indi 
vidual capacity through their delegates 
thereto duly constituted ; that the Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution is one of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people ; that inits appropriate sphere the 
Government of this nation is sovereign 
and supreme ; that in its nature it is per- 
manentand indissoluble except by the act 
and consent of the whole people; that no 
State has the right or authority to judge 
of the constitutionality of the laws cnact- 
ed by it, and to nullify or resist the exe- 
cution of the same; and that all overt 
acts by any State or the people thereof 
of secession therefrom, or of rebellion 
against the same, constitute treason ; and 
that the late war of the rebellion for the 
dismemberment of the Union was cause 
| less and indefensible on any theory of 
| right or constitutional law. 





Mr. Cox's resolutions. 


Resolved, That the people of the United 
States constitute a nation in the Sense, to 
the extent, and for the purposes defined 
in the Federal Constitution 

Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States is a Federal Union, and 
was formed by the people of the several 
States in their sovereign capacity ; that 
the rights and powers of the United States 
Government are defined and limited by 
the Federal Constitution, and these rights 
and powers cannot be enlarged nor dimin 
ished except by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

Resolved, That the rights of the States 
have the same sanction and security in 
the Constitution as the rights and powers 
of the Federal Government, and that lo- 
cal domestic government by the several 
States within the limits of the Constitu 
tion is absolutely necessary for the pres 
ervation of the liberties of the citizen and 
the continuance of our republican system 
of government. 

Resolved, That the doctrine that a State 
has aright to secede from the Union is 
in conflict with the idea of a “ perpetnal 
union” as contemplated by the Constitu 
tion and should be regarded as being for 
ever extinguished by the results of the 
recent civil contlict. 
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Mr. BaKEr’s resolutions were supported by a solid vote of the re- 
publican party and opposed by an almost solid vote of this side of 
the House, while Mr. Cox’s resolutions received the full vote of this 
side and the votes of afew republican members. The democracy can 
well afford to submit the issue to the candid judgment of the coun- 
try upon these resolutions and the late decision of the court, confi- 
dent that whatever political theory would tend to prostrate one 
part of our system and build up the other far beyond the proportions 
of its original design can never receive the deliberate approval of 
the liberty-loving people of this country. That party, whatever 
may be its name, that best fulfills the destiny of our country must 
uphold the general theories of government receiving so lately the 
sanction of the highest judicial authority in the land, in pronouncing 
which—be it sail to its honor—it has exhibited itself as rising again 
to the exalted position on these great issues which it had once held, 
but from which it had strayed under stress of war and reconstruc- 
tion, 

CURRENCY. 


Any attempted review, Mr. Speaker, of the prominent questions 


affecting the present “state of the Union” would be incomplete and | 


partial without some reference to thesubject that now engrosses more 
of the public attention than perhaps any other in the wide range of 
public affairs, and judging from the great diversity of opinion that 
exists in reference to it, it is of all the most difficult of solution. 
The ruinous, crushing policy of monetary contraction adopted and 


persisted in by the republican party in its pretended zeal to reach a | 


gold basis had produced before this Congress met an incalculable 
amount of distressin the land. The farmer in his fields, the mechanic 
in his workshop, the operative in the factory, the debtor in the toils 
of an interest-bearing mortgage had felt and sgffered its blighting 
effect. It was expected that the great popular revolution of 1874 
would result.in a financial revolution that would mitigate at least, if 
it could not entirely cure, the evils of the false and vicious policy to 
which the Government had been committed by unwise legislation. 
This implied promise has not been kept; this reasonable hope has 
been disappointed. Up to this hour the Committee on Banking 
and Currency have reported no measure for the repeal of the crude re- 
sumption act of 1875, nor have they, so far as I now remember, reported 
any measure that could be termed a measure of relief to the public. 
It was not supposed that anything could be done to right the stu- 
pendous wrong perpetrated by the act of 1869, which, by converting 
the debt of the Government from one due in paper to one due in gold, 
had criminally enriched by many millions the holders of Government 
securities ; if was not expected that any claim for restitution would 
be set up and enforced against this outrage under the forms of law; 
it was not even expected that a policy of opposition and hostility to 
the multitude of national banks that are now employed at an annual 
cost of $20,000,000 to furnish currency to the country would be im- 
mediately inaugurated in this Hall; but the country had the right to 
expect and did expect that some consideration would be mani- 
fested for its depressed industries, its unemployed energies, and its 
vast burden of public and private indebtedness, by an effort to stay 


the execution of a policy that had wrought and continued to work | 


so much of evil and distress in the land. 

Desiring, Mr. Speaker, to offer some remarks in a more particular 
way upon this policy which is embodied in the third section of the act 
of January 14, 1875, I ask the Clerk to read that section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That section 5177 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, limiting 
the aggregate amount of circulating notes of national banking associations, be, and 
is hereby, repealed; and each existing banking association may increase its ciren 
lating notes in accordance with existing law without respect to said aggregate 
limit; and new banking associations may be organized in accordance with existing 
law without respect to said aggregate limit; and the provisions of law for the with 
drawal and redistribution of national-bank currency among the several States and 
lerritories are hereby repealed 
be issued to any such banking association so increasing its capital or cireulating 
notes, or 80 newly organized as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Sceretary of 
the Treasury to redeem the lezal-tender United States notes in excess only of 
$00,000,000 to the amount of 80 per cent of the sum of national-bank notes so 
issued to any such banking association as aforesaid, and to continue such redemp 
tien, as such circulating notes are issued, until there shall be outstanding the sum 
of €300 000,000 of such legal-tender United States notes, and no more. And on and 
after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury shall re- 
deom in coin the United States legal-tender notes then outstanding on their pre- 
sentation for redemption, at the office of the assistant treasurer of the United States 
in the city of New York, in sums of not less than $50. And to enable the Secretary 
of the Treasury to prepare and provide for the redemption in this act authorized 
or required, he is authorized to use any surplus revenues from time to time in the 


Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less | 


than par, in coin, either of the descriptions of bonds of the United States described 
in the act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the re- 
funding of the national debt, ‘with like qualities, privileges, and exemptions, to 
the extent necessary to carry this act into full effect, and to use the proceeds thereof 
for the purposes aforesaid 
visions of this act are hereby repealed. 


Mr. CALDWELL, of Tennessee. It will be observed, Mr. Speaker, 


that this section provides for the conversion of the whole volume of | 


legal-tender notes of the Government into its interest-bearing bonds. 
It does this by providing that gold may be purchased by the sale of 
such bonds and used in redeeming the legal tenders. The effect of 
such an operation will be twofold: first, by converting a non-inter- 
est-bearing debt evidenced by legal-tender notes that now amount 
to $370,000,000 into an interest-bearing bonded debt, the annual bur- 
dens of the people will be increased to the extent of the interest, 


And whenever so often as circulating notea shall | 


And all provisions of law inconsistent with the pro- | 
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| which may be estimated at not less than $20,000,000, As the gold 
| will have in great part to be purchased abroad it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the bonds will be held abroad, and this amount of interest 
$20,000,000, will be added to the already crushing load of interest 
which we have annnally to pay to foreign creditors. Certainly if 
| there is any one policy imperatively enjoined upon us by the exigen- 
| cies of our situation it is a policy that would tend to bring back our 
debt from foreign hands and place it once more in the hands of our 
own citizens, so that the large amount of gold interest paid out an- 
nually may be paid out to our own people and become the basis of a 
permanent and reliable resumption of specie payment. But the fact 
that the bonds so issued for the extinguishment of legal-tender notes 
may go and will probably go abroad is not the leading objection ; 
but it is that the interest-bearing debt of the Government should be 
increased at all, no matter where held; for I do insist, sir, that a 
sound policy forbids that there shall be any additional burden in the 
way of interest laid upon the already overtaxed resources of the 
| country. Secondly, by redeeming the legal-tenders with gold pur- 
chased with Government bonds, and not providing for their re-issue, 
which is certainly not contemplated by the act, the circulating me- 
| dium of the country will be reduced to the extent of $370,000,000, or 
more than one-half of what is in circulation at present. No substi- 
tute is provided by the act for this vast amount of useful currency so 
withdrawn, unless it can be assumed that the gold with which it will 
be redeemed will remain in the country and serve as a medium of ex- 
change, a result (to say nothing of the unsuitable character of gold 
| as a circulating medium) so dependent upon the commerce, trade, in- 
dustries, and general prosperity of the country at that time as to be 
too doubtful for a sane statesmanship to rely upon. This, however, 
is called “an act to provide for the resumption of specie payments.” 
It is a glaring misnomer and intended todelude. As a more truthful 
and appropriate characterization it should have been entitled “ An 
act to increase the public burdens by funding $332,000,000 of non-in- 
terest-bearing obligations of the Government, used and needed as 
currency, into the gold interest-bearing bonds of the Government.” 
Its true character will thus be indicated, for we look in vain into the 
law for any other provision (except that which I have commented 
upon) that looks in the direction of résumption. Nothing is said in 
it in reference to redemption by the national banks of their obliga- 
tions. No provision is found requiring them to keep and retain one- 
third or any amount of gold for the redemption of the $334,000,000 
of notes which they have in circulation. We are told, however, that 
when the legal-tender or greenback shall all have been redeemed by 
the Government there will be nothing else for the banks to pay their 
notes in except gold, and they will be compelled to provide them- 
selves with a sufficient gold basis to protect their circulation or let 
their bonds deposited as security be subjected to the satisfaction of 
their notes. Just think for a moment of the character of the bank- 
ing system which is thus offered to the country as a specie system. 
Not a dollar of gold is required, not even the interest upon their 
bonds deposited as security with the Government is to be held and 
retained to secure the immediate convertibility of the bank-note. It 
is not sufficient tosay that the bank is good, that it has ample assets, 
for such a statement only shows that your national-bank paper is 
founded upon and has credit alone for its basis—a basig that the re- 
sumptionist claims to repudiate when he insists that our monctary 
system shall rest upon gold alone. 
It is useless, Mr. Speaker, to speculate upon the possible if not 
probable consequences of the crude act of January 14, 1875. If exe- 
cuted by the Secretary of the Treasury it may result in the retire- 
| ment of every dollar of the legal-tendercurrency now in circulation 
| at a cost, as already stated, of $20,000,000 interest annually. The 
| gold paid out for it, being borrowed and not coming to us in obedi- 
ence to the great and inexorable laws of trade, may, as it will most 
likely do, leave us and go abroad as for years past it has been going, 
and the only circulating medium left in the country may be the 
| $334,000,000 of national-bank notes that are not convertible into gold, 
| and are only good because they are based upon the credit of Govern- 
| ment bonds. But contraction, great and ruinous as it may be up to 
this point, will probably not stop here. Even the volume of national- 
bank notes may be greatly reduced by January 1, 1879, whatever 
may be the iucrease afterward of that kind of currency. These 
banks may not be willing to see legal-tenders, with which they may 
now redeem their notes, retired, and themselves left under legal obli- 
gations to provide coin for the redemption of their notes. While 
legal-tenders are at a discount and may be used for that purpose and 
before January 1, 1879, the banks will surrender much of their cir- 
culation, as they have already been doing, in anticipation of the ex- 
ecution of the act. It has been stated on the authority of my able 
and accurate friend from Ohio [Mr. et that in one year from 
the time of the passage of the act the banks have retired and can- 
celed $10,456,114 of their circulating notes, and have deposited in the 
Treasury $22,011,206 with which to redeem a like amount of their 
notes, making a practical contraction of theircirculation of $32,467,820. 
| In the same time there was a redemption of legal-tenders to the 
amount of $10,172,780, and of Srostlemal euesaney 243,525, or a total 
practical contraction of $44,883,625. This contraction of the volume 
of currency, already too small, in my judgment, for the wants of the 
country, may and in all probability wil on, and perhaps at an 
accelerated rate as the Ist of January, 1879, draws nearer, threaten- 
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But the horrid apprehension it inspired has passed, and danger to our 
institutions from that threatened innovation, thanks to the fearless 
majority in this Hall, no longer confronts us. 

But still one other tendency we feel confidently assured these labors 
will have, a tendency toward a re-inauguration of the era of official 
responsibility, a principle long ignored, both to the corruption of pub- 
lic morals and the peril of public liberty. When again shall another 
Secretary of War make commerce of the patronage of his high place 
or another American minister to a foreign court lend the influence of 
his ministerial character to bull the shares of a doubtful speculation ? 

The public mind too has been aroused by these exposures to the 











ing, as I said in the debate on the centennial appropriation bill, “a 
money famine unparalleled in the history of the country, paralyzation 
of industry, prostration in business, destruction of values, of confi- 
dence, of credit, and of hope in a reign of poverty, want, and ruin.” 

While it will be remembered that whatever effort has been made 
to repeal this impracticable and dangerous law has come from the 
democratic side of this Hall and had its chief support from that 
side, inmy humble judgment our failure as a party as to meet this 
just demand and throw upon a republican Senate the responsibility 
all the consequences of its attempted execution may subject us to 
e severe and not unmerited criticism. Of the consequences of this 
ypointment of the public expectation I shall have but little to 

























on fuller realization of a danger which is even, sir, a direr evil than that 
sa, \, Parties are valueless when they cease to represent great, living, | of civil war itself, for the hurricane that vexes the bosom of the sea 
prac gal issues. Bold, independent thought, that disorganizes old | and bends the masts of the goodly ship has less of certain peril in it 
and , wes coherence, force, and power to new parties is at its work | than the invisible borer that gnaws unnoticed in the dark or the dry 
to-day. \If it cannot force an existing organization in its direction it | rot that steals through her staunch timbers unheard and unseen. As 
may cre. ¥¢ an agency suited to its purpose. The protest against con- | to whether the country will profit fully by the solemn warning given 


traction a.“ demand for a circulating medium suited to the wants of 
the country are not the mere idle catch-words of a few restless dem- 
agogues. It Nas deeper and more portentous significance, of which 
existing organ ‘ations would do well to take warning. It is the fear- 
ful cry of enfo. ed idleness, of unemployed labor, of languishing 
industries, to wl \ hb all the maxims of an obsolete economy furnish 
no quieting response. It asks for bread and will not be satisfied with 
astone. It asks for fish and is not to be appeased with aserpent. It 
comes from plain people, but with intelligence enough to perceive 
how uniformly the legislation of the country has teneded to aggran- 
dize its capital. They have seen the act of 1869 passed in the interest 
of that capital, by which were unjustly transferred many millions of 
dollars into the pockets of the bondholders. They have seen silver 
as it grew abundant and cheap demonetized in the very teeth of the 
Constitution, so that the Government creditor could get his pay in 
the dearer metal. They have seen the great sovereign power of issu- 
ing currency partially abdicated and given over to a legion of corpo- 
rations and a compensation of near $20,000,000 paid them annually for 
doing what the Soveneunnt could itself do much better and at a 
vastly less expense. They have seen how tenderly are touched the 
sacred prerogatives of institutions whose influence may be deprecated 
but not safely defied. They have seen legislation year after year keep 
the badge of inferiority upon the money which the people use by re- 
jecting it for import duties; thereby furnishing one currency to the 
public and another to the public creditor, thus depreciating the Gov- 
ernment obligation and keeping it at a discount, and they see finally 
an undisguised effort to deprive them entirely of this cheap and use- 
ful form of currency and leave as their only circulating medium, and 
in stinted quantities, the expensive, uncertain, and dangerous one 
furnished them by the national banks. No wonder that here and 
there is a spasmodic exhibition of the spirit that animated the hero 
of the Hermitage in his historic struggle against the same power, and 
history may repeat itself sooner or later and furnish another illustra- 
tion ofthe resistless might of an aroused and indignant public opinion. 


at a cost of so much of its substance and its pride the future alone 
will determine. 

Honest, responsible administration of governmental functions is the 
great and crying need of the hour, and the ides of November will 
make it attainable. Will the country pronounce for it? Unless all 
signs are delusive public opinion, that mysterious force which no hu- 
man hand can check or turn from the current in which it is set, that 
indefinable sentiment which resists or upholds governments and par- 
ties without their being able to account for it, and which rarely errs 
in doing so, demands, in a tone that should go neither unheard nor 
unheeded, a return to honest, frugal, constitutional government. 
Discarding all idea of a magnificent system supported by costly, aris- 
tocratic establishments, which tend neither to the promotion of hap- 
piness nor the protection of liberty, it demands a return to the sim- 
ple republican system of the earlier years of our national history. A 
plain system void of pomp, protecting all and granting favors to 
none, dispensing its blessings like the dews of heaven, unseen and 
unfelt, save in the beauty and freshness they contribute to produce. 
Such a government as this the genius of our people requires ; under 
such a one only may these States remain for ages to come united, 
prosperous, and free. 




















The Utilization of the Product of Gold and Silver Mines. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN R. EDEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 26, 1876, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 3635) to utilize the product of gold and silver mines, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. EDEN. Mr. Speaker, in the brief time I shall occupy in this 
discussion I propose to confine myself to the consideration of the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. HoLMaAN.] That 
amendment is as follows: 

That so much of the act entitled “‘An aet to provide for the resumption of specie 
payments,” approved January 14, 1875, as authorizes or requires the Secretary of the 


Treasury to redeem in coin, on and after the Ist day of January, 1879, the United 
States notes is hereby repealed. 








CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


There is a lesson in the history of the last seven years which the 
people would do well never to forget. If free institutions, if liberty 
sustained by law are to be preserved, their preservation can be best 
secured by a perpetual recurrence to the melancholy memories of this 
out-going Administration. By them we are admonished of the perils 
of personal government and its utter incompatibility with the theory 
of institutions that are “of the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple.” They may remind us how power held in trust for the public 
weal may be prostituted to personal and family aggrandizement and to 
the gratification of an individual favoritism, persistently and wick- 
edly blind to the high source and legitimate purposes of a] delegated 
political power. In this history is recorded that growing laxity of 
political morals that culminated at last in an almost public commerce 
in the patronage of the Republic. 

Whatever may be said, Mr. Speaker, in disparagement of this House, 
one thing must stand to its everlasting credit: the sincerity, vigor, 
and success with which it has wrought for the purification of the 
national service and restoration of public virtue to places of public trust. 
Despite the resistance which it has met in executive orders forbidding 
the use at this capital of original papers on file in the Departments, 
despite the implied threat of rosecution and vengeance to accom- 
plices who might come ferwatl to attest official malfeasance, despite 
the refusal of the other branch of Congress to pass laws granting immu- 
nity tosuch witnesses, despite the hue and clamor against investigation, 
it has gone on to results that first startled and then humiliated the 
nation. As the national conscience recovers from the shock the coun- 
try begins to realize the benefits of these disagreeable labors. A sat- 
urnalia of fraud, a carnival of rogues, has been brought to a sudden 
end. An imperious and insolent lobby that once dominated here and 
controlled the legislation of this Hall has left its places in the corri- 
dors and upon this floor to a successor so pinched and starved, hum- 
ble and unobtrusive as that its very existence is a matter of doubt. 
But, sir, one effect alone of these investigations already attained is 
their adequate reward. When this Congress met and for many months 
before the third-term specter had projected its malignant shadow over 
the American mind and filled the political horizon with “ portents 
dire,” menacing to the safety and perpetuity of our political system. 
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REPEAL OF THE RESUMPTION ACT. 

One of the questions which now confronts the people grows out of 
the attempt to force the resumption of specie payments by coercive 
legislation at a time when every industrial interest of the country 
is paralyzed, and every channel of commerce obstructed with bank- 
rupt estates. This business stagnation results from vicious legisla- 
tion relative to the currency and taxation, and extravagance and 
corruption in the administration of public affairs. Instead of re- 
lieving the financial distress of the country by reformatory legisla- 
tion, placing our currency on a better basis, and relieving the people 
as far as possible from taxation by retrenchment in expenditures, 
the advocates of the resumption act of 1875 propose to reach specie 
payments on the Ist of January, 1879, through general bankruptcy 
and ruin. 

What is resumption? By the third section of the act of January 
14, 1875, entitled “An act to provide for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments,” it is provided that: 

On and after the 1st day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the Treausury shall 
redeem, in coin, the United States legal-tender notes then outstanding on their 
resentation for redemption at the office of the assistant treasurer of the United 
states, in the city of New York, in sums of not less than $50. 























The only mode of procuring the money to make the redemption 
provided by law is the authority given the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell interest-bearing bonds. In order to determine the policy of 
resumption by that mode, let us briefly refer to the history of the le- 
gal-tender paper and its uses. The authors of our legal-tender notes 
seemed to appreciate the importance of sustaining the credit of that 
class of paper, doubtless with a view of making resumption easy. 

If the legal-tender note was at par with gold coin there would be 
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Mr. BAKER’s resolutions were supported by a solid vote of the re- 


publican party and opposed by an almost solid vote of this side of 
the House, while Mr. Cox’s resolutions received the full vote of this 
side and the votes of afew republican members. The democracy can 
well afford to submit the issue to the candid judgment of the coun- 
try upon these resolutions and the late decision of the court, confi- 
dent that whatever political theory would tend to prostrate one 
part of our system and build up the other far beyond the proportions 
of its original design can never receive the deliberate approval of 
the liberty-loving people of this country. That party, whatever 


may be its name, that best fulfills the destiny of our country must | 


uphold the general theories of government receiving so lately the 
sanction of the highest judicial authority in the land, in pronouncing 
which—be it said to its honor—it has exhibited itself as rising again 
to the exalted position on these great issues which it had once held, 


but from which it had strayed under stress of war and reconstruc- 
tion. 


CURRENCY. 

Any attempted review, Mr. Speaker, of the prominent questions 
affecting the present “state of the Union” would be incomplete and 
partial without some reference to thesubject that now engrosses more 
of the public attention than perhaps any other in the wide range of 
public affairs, and judging from the great diversity of opinion that 
exists in reference to it, it is of all the most difficult of solution. 

The ruinous, crushing policy of monetary contraction adopted and 


gold basis had produced before this Congress 
amount of distressin the land. The farmer in his fields, the mechanic 
in his workshop, the operative in the factory, the debtor in the tils 


of an interest-bearing mortgage had felt and sgffered its blighting | 


effect. It was expected that the great popular revolution of 1874 
would result. in a financial revolution that would mitigate at least, if 
it could not entirely cure, the evils of the false and vicious policy to 
which the Government had been committed by unwise legislation. 
This implied promise has not been kept; this reasonable hope has 
been disappointed. Up to this hour the Committee on Banking 
and Currency have reported no measure for the repeal of the crade re- 
sumption act of 1875, nor have they, so far as I now remember, reported 
any measure that could be termed a measure of relief to the public. 
It was not supposed that anything could be done to right the stu- 
pendous wrong perpetrated by the act of 1869, which, by converting 
the debt of the Government from one due in paper to one due in gold, 
had criminally enriched by many millions the holders of Government 
securities ; if was not expected that any claim for restitution would 
be set up and enforced against this outrage under the forms of law; 
it was not even expected that a policy of opposition and hostility to 
the multitude of national banks that are now employed at an annual 
cost of $20,000,000 to furnish currency to the country would be im- 
mediately inaugurated in this Hall; but the country had the right to 
expect and did expect that some consideration would be mani- 
fested for its depressed industries, its unemployed energies, and its 
vast burden of public and private indebtedness, by an effort to stay 
the execution of a policy that had wrought and continued to work 
so much of evil and distress in the land. 

Desiring, Mr. Speaker, to offer some remarks in a more particular 
way upon this policy which is embodied in the third section of the act 
of January 14, 1875, I ask the Clerk to read that section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That section 5177 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, limiting 
the aggregate amount of circulating notes of national banking associations, be, and 
is hereby, repealed; and each existing banking association may increase its circu 
lating notes in accordance with exisiing law without respect to said aggregate 
limit 
law without respect to said aggregate limit; and the provisions of law for the with- 
drawal and redistribution of national-bank currency among the several States and 
lerritories are hereby repealed 
be issued to any such banking association so increasing its capital or cireulating 
notes, or 80 newly organized as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to redeem the legal-tender United States notes in excess only of 
£500,000,000 to the amount of 80 per cent of the sum of national-bank notes so 
issued to any such banking association as aforesaid, and to continue such redemp- 
tion, as such cireulating notes are issued, until there shall be outstanding the sum 
of 8300 000,000 of such legal-tender United States notes, and no more. And on and 
after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury shall re- 
deom in coin the United States legal-tender notes then outstanding on their pre- 
sentation for redemption, at the office of the assistant treasurer of the United States 
in the city of New York, in sums of not leas than 650. And to enable the Secretary 
of the Treasury to prepare and provide for the redemption in this act authorized 
or required, he is authorized to use any surplus revennes from time to time in the 
Treasory not otherwise appropriated, and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less 
than par, in coin, either of the descriptions of bonds of the United States described 


in the act of Congress eee ed July 14, 1870, entitled ‘‘An act to anthorize the re- 
funding of the national debt,” 


the extent necessary to carry this act into 
for the par poses aforesaid, 
visions of this act 


ull effect, and touse the proceeds thereof 
are hereby repealed. 


Mr. CALDWELL, of Tennessee. It will be observed, Mr. Speaker, 
that this section provides for the conversion of the whole volume of 


legal-tender notes of the Government into its interest-bearing bonds. | 


It does this by providing that gold may be purchased by the sale of 
such bonds and used in redeeming the legal tenders. The effect of 
such an operation will be twofold: first, by converting a non-inter- 
est-bearing debt evidenced by legal-tender notes that now amount 
to $370,000,000 into an interest-bearing bonded debt, the annual bur- 
dens of the people will be increased to the extent of the interest, 


with like — privileges, and ae to | 
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which may be estimated at not less than $20,000,000. As the gold 
will have in great part to be purchased abroad it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the bonds will be held abroad, and this amount of interest 
$20,000,000, will be added to the already crushing load of interest 
which we have annually to pay to foreign creditors. Certainly if 
there is any one policy imperatively enjoined upon us by the exigen- 


| cies of our situation it is a policy that would tend to bring back our 


debt from foreign hands and place it once more in the hands of our 
own citizens, 80 that the large amount of gold interest paid out an- 
nually may be paid out to our own people and become the basis of a 
permanent and reliable resumption of specie payment. But the fact 
that the bonds so issued for the extinguishment of legal-tender notes 
may go and will probably go abroad is not the leading objection : 
but it is that the interest-bearing debt of the Government should be 


| increased at all, no matter where held; for I do insist, sir, that a 


sound policy forbids that there shall be any additional burden in the 
way of interest laid upon the already overtaxed resources of the 
country. Secondly, by redeeming the legal-tenders with gold pur- 
chased with Government bonds, and not providing for their re-issue, 
which is certainly not contemplated by the act, the circulating me- 


| dium of the country will be reduced to the extent of $370,000,000, or 


more than one-half of what is in circulation at present. No substi- 


| tute is provided by the act for this vast amount of useful currency so 


withdrawn, unless it can be assumed that the gold with which it wil] 


| be redeemed will remain in the country and serve as a medium of ex- 
persisted in by the republican party in its pretended zeal to reach a | 


met an incaleulable | 


change, a result (to say nothing of the unsuitable character of gold 
as a circulating medium) so dependent upon the commerce, trade, in- 
dustries, and general prosperity of the country at that time as to be 
too doubtful for a sane statesmanship to rely upon. This, however, 
is called “an act to provide for the resumption of specie payments.” 
It is a glaring misnomer and intended todelude. As a more truthful 
and appropriate characterization it should have been entitled “An 
act to increase the public burdens by funding $382,000,000 of non-in- 
terest-bearing obligations of the Government, used and needed as 
currency, into the gold interest-bearing bonds of the Government.” 
Its true character will thus be indicated, for we look in vain into the 
law for any other provision (except that which I have commented 
upon) that looks in the direction of résumption. Nothing is said in 
it in reference to redemption by the national banks of their obliga- 
tions. No provision is found requiring them to keep and retain one- 
third or any amount of gold for the redemption of the $334,000,000 
of notes which they bave in circulation. We are told, however, that 
when the legal-tender or greenback shall all have been redeemed by 
the Government there will be nothing else for the banks to pay their 
notes in except gold, and they will be compelled to provide them- 
selves with a suflicient gold basis to protect their circulation or let 
their bonds deposited as security be subjected to the satisfaction of 
their notes. Just think for a moment of the character of the bank- 
ing system which is thus offered to the country as a specie system. 
Not a dollar of gold is required, not even the interest upon their 
bonds deposited as security with the Government is to be held and 
retained to secure the immediate convertibility of the bank-note. It 


| is not sufficient tosay that the bank is good, that it has ample assets, 


| 


| probable consequences of the crude act of January 14, 1875. 


for such a statement only shows that your national-bank paper is 
founded upon and has credit alone for its basis—a basig that the re- 
sumptionist claims to repudiate when he insists that our monctary 
system shall rest upon gold alone. 

It is useless, Mr. Speaker, to speculate upon the possible if not 
If exe- 


| cuted by the Secretary of the Treasury it may result in the retire- 
| ment of every dollar of the legal-tendercurrency now in circulation 


and new banking associations may be organized in accordance with existing | at a cost, as already stated, of $20,000,000 interest annually. 


The 


| gold paid out for it, being borrowed and not coming to us in obedi- 


And whenever so often as circulating notea shall | 


ence to the great and inexorable laws of trade, may, as it will most 
likely do, leave us and go abroad as for years past it has been going, 


|} and the only circulating medium left in the country may be the 


$334,000,000 of national-bank notes that are not convertible into gold, 
and are only good because they are based upon the credit of Govern- 
ment bonds. But contraction, great and ruinous as it may be up to 
this point, will probably not stop here. Even the volume of national- 
bank notes may be greatly reduced by January 1, 1879, whatever 
may be the increase afterward of that kind of currency. ‘These 
banks may not be willing to see legal-tenders, with which they may 
now redeem their notes, retired, and themselves left under legal obli- 


| gations to provide coin for the redemption of their notes. While 


And all provisions of law inconsistent with the pro- | 


legal-tenders are at a discount and may be used for that purpose and 
before January 1, 1879, the banks will surrender much of their cir- 
culation, as they have already been doing, in anticipation of the ex- 
ecution of the act. It has been stated on the authority of my able 
and accurate friend from Ohio [Mr. es that in one year from 
the time of the passage of the act the banks have retired and can- 
celed $10,456,114 of their circulating notes, and have deposited in the 
Treasury $22,011,206 with which to redeem a like amount of their 
notes, making a practical contraction of their circulation of $32,467,320. 
In the same time there was a redemption of legal-tenders to the 
amount of $10,172,780, and of Srockicinal cuctenaty $2,243,525, or a total 
practical contraction of $44,883,625. This contraction of the volume 
of currency, already too small, in my judgment, for the wants of the 
country, may and in all probability wil on, and perhaps at an 
accelerated rate as the Ist of January, 1879, draws nearer, threaten- 






































ing, as I said in the debate on the centennial appropriation bill, “a 
money famine unparalleled in the history of the country, paralyzation 
of industry, prostration in business, destruction of values, of confi- 
dence, of credit, and of hope in a reign of poverty, want, and ruin.” 

While it will be remembered that whatever effort has been made 
to repeal this impracticable and dangerous law has come from the 
democratic side of this Hall and had its chief support from that 
side, in my humble judgment our failure as a party here to meet this 
just demand and throw upon a republican Senate the responsibility 
of all the consequences of its attempted execution may subject us to 
some severe and not unmerited criticism. Of the consequences of this 
disappointment of the public expectation I shall have but little to 
say. Parties are valueless when they cease to represent great, living, 
practical issues. Bold, independent thought, that disorganizes old 
and gives coherence, force, and power to new parties is at its work 
to-day. If it cannot force an existing organization in its direction it 
may create an agency suited to its purpose. The protest against con- 
traction and demand for a circulating medium suited to the wants of 
the country are not the mere idle catch-words of a few restless dem- 
agogues. It has deeper and more portentous significance, of which 
existing organizations would do well to take warning. Jt is the fear- 
ful ery of enforced idleness, of unemployed labor, of languishing 
industries, to which all the maxims of an obsolete economy furnish 
no quieting response. It asks for bread and will not be satisfied with 
astone. It asks for fish and is not to be appeased with aserpent. It 
comes from plain people, but with intelligence enough to perceive 
how uniformly the legislation of the country has teneded to aggran- 
dize its capital. They have seen the act of 1869 passed in the interest 
of that capital, by which were unjustly transferred many millions of 
dollars into the pockets of the bondholders. They have seen silver 
as it grew abundant and cheap demonetized in the very teeth of the 
Constitution, so that the Government creditor could get his pay in 
the dearer metal. They have seen the great sovereign power of issu- 
ing currency partially abdicated and given over to a legion of corpo- 
rations and a compensation of near $20,000,000 paid them annually for 
doing what the Government could itself do much better and ata 
vastly less expense. They have seen how tenderly are touched the 
sacred prerogatives of institutions whose influence may be deprecated 
but not safely defied. They have seen legislation year after year keep 
the badge of inferiority upon the money which the people use by re- 
jecting it for import duties; thereby furnishing one currency to the 
public and another to the public creditor, thus depreciating the Gov- 
ernment obligation and keeping it at a discount, and they see finally 
an undisguised effort to deprive them entirely of this cheap and use- 
ful form of currency and leave as their only circulating medium, and 
in stinted quantities, the expensive, uncertain, and dangerous one 
furnished them by the national banks. No wonder that here and 
there is a spasmodic exhibition of the spirit that animated the hero 
of the Hermitage in his historic struggle against the same power, and 
history may repeat itself sooner or later and furnish another illustra- 
tion ofthe resistless might of an aroused and indignant public opinion. 
























































































































CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


There is a lesson in the history of the last seven years which the 
people would do well never to forget. If free institutions, if liberty 
sustained by law are to be preserved, their preservation can be best 
secured by a perpetual recurrence to the melancholy memories of this 
out-going Administration. By them we are admonished of the perils 
of personal government and its utter incompatibility with the theory 
of institutions that are “of the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple.” They may remind us how power held in trust for the public 
weal may be prostituted to personal and family aggrandizement and to 
the gratification of an individual favoritism, persistently and wick- 
edly blind to the high source and legitimate purposes of all delegated 
political power. In this history is recorded that growing laxity of 
political morals that culminated at last in an almost public commerce 
in the patronage of the Republic. 

Whatever may be said, Mr. Speaker, in disparagement of this House, 
one thing must stand to its everlasting credit: the sincerity, vigor, 
and success with which it has wrought for the purification of the 
national service and restoration of public virtue to places of public trust. 
Despite the resistance which it has met in executive orders forbidding 
the use at this capital of original papers on file in the Departments, 
despite the implied threat of rosecution and vengeance to accom- 
plices who might come forward to attest official malfeasance, despite 
the refusal of the other branch of Congress to pass laws granting immu- 
nity tosuch witnesses, despite the hue and clamor against investigation, 
it has gone on to results that first startled and then humiliated the 
nation. As the national conscience recovers from the shock the coun- 
try begins to realize the benefits of these disagreeable labors. A sat- 
urnalia of fraud, a carnival of rogues, has been brought to a sudden 
end. An imperious and insolent lobby that once dominated here and 
controlled the legislation of this Hall has left its places in the corri- 
dors and upon this floor to a successor so pinched and starved, hum- 
ble and unobtrusive as that its very existence is a matter of doubt. 
But, sir, one effect alone of these investigations already attained is 
their adequate reward. When this Congress met and for many months 
before the third-term specter had projected its malignant shadow over 
the American mind and filled the political horizon with “ portents 
dire,” menacing to the safety and perpetuity of our political system. 
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But the horrid apprehension it inspired has passed, and danger to our 
institutions frora that threatened innovation, thanks to the fearless 
majority in this Hall, no longer confronts us. 

But still one other tendency we feel confidently assured these labors 
will have, a tendency toward a re-inauguration of the era of official 
responsibility, a principle long ignored, both to the corruption of pub- 
lic morals and the peril of public liberty. 
Secretary of War make commerce of the patronage of his high place 
or another American minister to a foreign court lend the influence of 
his ministerial character to bull the shares of a doubtful speculation ? , 

The public mind too has been aroused by these exposures to the 
fuller realization of a danger which is even, sir, a direr evil than that 
of civil war itself, for the hurricane that vexes the bosom of the sea 
and bends the masts of the goodly ship has less of certain peril in it 
than the invisible borer that gnaws unnoticed in the dark or the dry 
rot that steals through her staunch timbers unheard and unseen. As 
to whetber the country will profit fully by the solemn warning given 
at a cost of so much of its substance and its pride the future alone 
will determine. 

Honest, responsible administration of governmental functions is the 
great and crying need of the hour, and the ides of November will 
make it attainable. 
signs are delusive public opinion, that mysterious force which no hu- 
man hand can check or turn from the current in which it is set, that 
indefinable sentiment which resists or upholds governments and par- 
ties without their being able to account for it, and which rarely errs 
in doing so, demands, in a tone that should go neither unheard nor 
unheeded, a return to honest, frugal, constitutional government. 
Discarding all idea of a magnificent system supported by costly, aris- 
tocratic establishments, which tend neither to the promotion of hap- 
piness nor the protection of liberty, it demands a return to the sim- 
ple republican system of the earlier years of our national history. A 
plain system void of pomp, protecting all and granting favors to 
none, dispensing its blessings like the dews of heaven, unseen and 
unfelt, save in the beauty and freshness they contribute to produce. 
Such a government as this the genius of our people requires ; under 
such a one only may these States remain for ages to come united, 
prosperous, and free. 


On the bill (H. R. No. 3635) to utilize the product of gold and silver mines, and for 


Mr. EDEN. 
discussion I propose to confine myself to the consideration of the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. HOLMAN.] That 
amendment is as follows: 

That so much of the act entitled ‘‘An aet to provide for the resumption of specie 

ayments,” approved January 14, 1875, as authorizes or peewee Secretary of the 
Treasury to redeem in coin, on and after the Ist day of . 
States notes is hereby repealed. 


One of the questions which now confronts the people grows out of 
the attempt to force the resumption of specie payments by coercive ‘ 
legislation at a time when every industrial interest of the country 
is paralyzed, and every channel of commerce obstructed with bank- 
rupt estates. 
tion relative to the currency and taxation, and extravagance and 
corruption in the administration of public affairs. 
lieving the financial distress of the country by reformatory legisla- i 
tion, placing our currency on a better basis, and relieving the people 
as far as possible from taxation by retrenchment in expenditures, 
the advocates of the resumption act of 1875 propose to reach specie 
payments on the Ist of January, 1879, through general bankruptcy 
and ruin. 
What is resumption? By the third section of the act of January 
14, 1875, entitled “An act to provide for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments,” it is provided that: 
On and after the 1st day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the Treausury shall 
redeem, in coin, the United States legal-tender notes then outstanding on their 
sresentation for redemption at the office of the assistant treasurer of the United 
States, in the city of New York, in sums of not less than $50. 


The only mode of procuring the money to make the redemption 


provided by law is the authority given the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell interest-bearing bonds. 


resumption by that mode, let us briefly refer to the history of the le- 1 
gal-tender paper and its uses. The authors of our legal-tender notes { 
seemed to appreciate the importance of sustaining the credit of that Vy 
class of paper, doubtless with a view of making resumption easy. ii 
If the legal-tender note was at par with gold coin there would be Ve 
: 
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Will the country pronounce for it? Unless all 
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other purposes. 


Mr. Speaker, in the brief time I shall occupy in this 















anuary, 1879, the United 
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This business stagnation results from vicious legisla- 
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no necessity for resumption. The evil sought to be remedied by re- 
sumption grows out of the fluctuations in the value of what the law 
has declared to be money. To remedy this defect as far as possible 
the act of February 25, 1362, authorizing the first issue of legal-tend- 
er notes provided that the holder of such paper might, at his option, 
convert the same into United States bonds, bearing interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum. Had this system been adhered to an 
equilibrium would have been maintained between the Government 
notes used as a circulating medium and those used as an investment; 
and whenever the interest-bearing bonds became at par with gold 
the question of resumption would have been solved. 

By the act of March 3, 1863, the time within which the lega)-tender 
notes could be converted into 6 per cent. bonds was limited to July 
1, 1863. At the expiration of that period the only pledge remaining 
in reference to the legal-tender notes was the promise of the Govern- 
ment to pay them at some indefinite time, solely at the option of the 
Government, and their limited receivability for Government dues 
and their full legal-tender character for private indebtedness. 

The next important legislation bearing upon the subject under con- 
sideration is the act of March 18, 1269. In the law authorizing the 
issue of the legal-tender notes and the 5.20 bonds both classes of 
paper were treated as merely temporary expedients to meet a press- 
ing emergency. The legal-tenders were at the option of the holder 
convertible into 5.20 bonds, and after five years the principal of the 
5.20 bonds was payable in legal-tender notes, The Government sold 
the bonds, taking therefor legal-tender notes at par, the legal-tenders 
were paid out by the Government to defray the expenses of the war, 
and the holders at pleasure again converted the legal-tenders into in- 
terest-bearing bonds. By the act of March 18, 1869— 





The faith of the United States was pledged to the payment in coin or its equiva- 
lent * of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States except 
in case where the law authorizing the issuc uch obligations has ¢ xpressly pro- 
vided that the same may be paid in lawfal money or other currency than gold and 
silver. * * * Thefaithof the United States was also solemnly pledged to make 
provisions at the earliest practicable period for the redemption of the United 
States notes in coin 


ne 


By this act of legislation several hundred millions were added to 
the public debt, and the legal-tender notes were further depreciated 
by a discrimination against their use in the payment of the princi- 
pal of the ¢ From the passage of this act there was no 
relation whatever between the interest-bearing and non-interest-bear- 
ing notes of the Government. The greenbacks were left to take care 
of themselves with a pledge of redemption at some indefinite time 
in the future. The Government degraded its own paper by refusing 
to receive it for customs dues and by declaring that it would not 
require the holders of 5.20 bonds to receive it for the principal of 
their bonds. 

Iam not now discussing the policy of the passage of the act of 
March 18, 1869, so far as it applies to the changed character of the 
5.20 bonds with a view of changing it. However grievously the peo- 
ple may have been wronged by that legislation there is now no rem- 
edy for it. LIonly call attention to it to show how the greenbacks 
have been discriminated against and consequently degraded and de- 
preciated by the acts of Congress. The greenbacks, being thus treated 
aS ‘an ohtlaw, were yet the foundation of the whole circulating me- 
ditm_ of the country,and the measure of values except as heretofore 
stited. “The whole internal commerce of the country has been car- 
ried on for more than thirteen years upon the greenbatk basis. The 
title of lands of ffymense value’ has been transferred in all parts of 
the cowntry npon the ganie measure of value. Large municipal and 
individual indebtedness has been created payable in jegal+téender cur- 
rency. Mortgages and deeds, of, trust.cover, thousands of valuable 
farms in the West for loang in greenbacks, falling dne_in from three 
to five years. "The great commercial crash of 1873 has not yet ex- 
pended its forcve. Many men of large property and comparatively 
sikall indebtedness, owing to the stagnation in business, have found 
rélief only through Dankraptcy ; ‘w hile many others still struggle on 
in the vain effort to extricate thenisetves from inevitable financial 
rain. 

Sir, there is no business that promises any certain returh, no Income 
that is longer retiable, except that arising from the interest on money. 
The farmer with industry and clo§e econonty cannot pay taxes'and 
current expenses. The merchait with goods on his shelves constantly 
shrinking in value cannot suectssfilly carry,op his business.’ Man- 
ufacturing establishments allover the Conntty aré closed.’ The me- 
chanic ig idle andthe laborer seeks in, vain for employment... This 
pietrre is but faintly drawn, “Laugdage cannot properly descri}ie 
thé rain ‘that now like the darkness of Might hangs over every.busi- 
ness interest of this country. ; 

What relict is proniised the countty hy the party in power? 

The resumption of specie paymeuts in 18791... The retirement. of 


».20 bonds. 


the whole greenback cireulation on and after the Ist dayof January, 


1879! What does this mean? It means a further depreciatien in all 
valties, except the yaluo of bonds and ‘mortgages, of from 25 to 50 
per cent, | It means an appreciation in the yalne of bonds and mort- 
gages of at Teast 25 to 50 per cent, Under this policy the farm, that 
was mortgaged a few yéars ago at one-third its valne will De sold, to 
pay the debi, and the mortgager will be nhable to redeem it, The 
nitrehant Who bought his goods on the greenback ‘basis: will be re- 
quired to pay’ for them on the gold basis, The manufacturer, will 
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find no purchasers for his fabrics, for but few will have the means to 
buy. The farmer will find but an indifferent market for his products 
because the consumer being in enforced idleness will make but an in. 
different customer. 

This unfortunate condition of all our industrial interests is great] y 
aggravated, if it does not directly result from, the so-called resump- 
tion act. The arbitrary declaration of that law that there shall be a 
resumption of specie payments on and after January 1, 1579, is a 
standing menace to every man proposing to invest in property or in 
business pursuits that he does so at the peril of depreciation in values 
and with a certainty of loss, if not of financial ruin. This act, in 
effect, commands the holder of money to lock it up to await the day 
fixed for its redemption in gold, thereby avoiding the danger of loss 
from the threatened insolvency of the man who borrows, and with 
the sure prospect of a fair rate of interest by holding it until the day 
of its redemption. r 

The great army of energetic business men who build railroads and 
factories and open new farms, who exchange the products of industry 
and give life and vitality to trade and commerce, are commanded to 
stand still and wait until that other army “who toil not, neither do 
they spin,” shall gather the golden harvest in the shape of usury, in- 
creased threefold by the appreciation in the value of their property 
and the depreciation in all other values, resulting from this legisla- 
tion. Sir, in conclusion, the resumption act and preceding financial 
legislation have been the result of republican control; they have 
been consistent in the policy of protection of capital and consequent 
war on all the labor, industrial, mechanical, and manufacturing in- 
terests. 

The Saint Louis platform demands the repeal of the oppressive 
part of the resumption act. Preceding republican legislation by in- 
genious contrivance has fastened its evil effects so that a remedy is 
beyond the power of the people. The demand of the democracy rep- 
resents the universal desire and the absolute need of the people. The 
resumption act must be repealed. 


Resumption of Specie Payments. 


SPEECH OF HON. B. T. EAMES, 
OF RHODE ISLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 26, 1876 


On the bill (H. R. No. 3910) in addition to an act entitled “An act to provide for 
the resumption of specie payments,” approved January 14, 1875. 

Mr. EAMES. Mr. Speaker, the question of the finances of the coun- 
try is by far the most important question upon which Congress is 
called upon at this session toact. If the natural laws of trade were 
now determining the volume of currency required as a medium of 
exchange in the business of the country, there would be no occasion 
or necessity for any legislation upon this question. But the exigency 
arising from the necessities of the Government to preserve the na- 
tional Union and the life of the Republic interfered with the opera- 
tion of these laws in the supply of a medium of exchange, and forced 
the issne of a currency which, measured by the standard of value rec- 
ognized in ‘the commercial world and fixed as the standard by the 
Constitution, has’ varied in the course of thirteen years from par iu 
rold to forty cents on the dollar, and ig now depreciated so that $1.12 
fn legal-terder is only equal to a dollar in-coin, And this valuo is 


varying from day to day, thus rendeting the existing currency, con- 
sisting of legal-tenders and national-bank notes, uncertain as a meas- 


nre of value in. tlie business transactions of the conntry, 

It is of nd practical consequenc? how this state of, things has arisen, 
whether by mistakes made inthe hour of the nation’s great, peril dur- 
ing the war, or since its close, nor of the Teast Conseqhénce to assert 
thatit might haye been avoided. It is sufficient to, Know that it 
exists, and that the. national Catvency is constantly changing in its 
parchasable value and that the evils arising from such changes de- 
mand such repiedy a6 fs.in the ‘power of Congress. by legislation to 
e0p}y to appreciate the carrendy of the country to the standard tixed 
by the commeérctal wold snd by the ConstitnWon, — _’ 
| "The necessity of a certain standard ‘ak.a méasure of value for the 
pusiness Purposes of a ation. is a a rative as is that of a fixed 

tandart of weights and measares. Without such staudard of vaine 
he price of all commodities would vary from time to time as ¢gertainly 
as if the onnces to the pound o¢ the inches to the foot or the yard 
should be from, time, to tithe changed., One nation might perheps 
adopt such standards in these respects as it deeined would best stb- 
servo the convenience of its own interests and its own people, and 
perhaps no harm or inconyenience would arise so long as its dealings 
were confined within its own limits apd to its own people; and it 
niay be as to its standard of weights and measates, withoat any real 
barth to its own interests or in its dealings with otter nations, becanse 
the price paid would in every case he determined by the quantity and 

nality of the article, “Bat by the common consent of the civilized 
Weel gold and silver have been destgnated as the, measure or stand. 
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ar? of values, and unless a nation shall pursue the suicidal policy of 
limiting itself to internal commerce and trade with its own people, it 
must of necessity in its dealings with other nations adopt this gen- 
erally recognized standard of value. It would be a matter of great 
convenience if all nations would agree upon a common standard of 
weights and measures. It is a necessity, so far as one nation deals 
with another nation, to assent to the standard of gold and silver as 
the measure of values, and no better standard of value exists. In 
our Government they have, except in cases of great emergency, been 
assented to as the standard by which to measure all values in busi- 
pn: ss transactions, and they are under the Constitution the only legal 
measure of values. 

We live under a government of law, and that law gives exclusively 
to Congress the power to coin money. It certainly confers no power to 
coin paper or to print or mint paperas money. And although great exi- 
gencies may justify the making a promise of the Government to pay a 
dollar a legal tender, it certainly never was intended by the provision of 
the Constitution that anything but gold and silvershould be the perma- 
nent standard or measure of values. One of these occasions was the 
recent rebellion. It necessitated the issue of the legal-tender note. 
That strife at least for the present, and I hope forever, has been de- 
termined, and the time has come when, so far as it may be done by 
Congress, steps should be taken to bring the eurrency of the country 
to par in its purchasable value to the standard of gold and silver—in 
the words of the Constitution, to coin. The policy has been in this 
direction since the close of the war. First in the retirement of the 
legal-tenders when Mr. McCulloch was Secretary of the Treasury. 
Then by the act of March 18, 1869, which solemnly pledged the faith 
of the United States to make provision at the earliest practicable pe- 
riod for the redemption of the United States notes in coin. Also by 
the fourth and sixth sections of the act of June 20, 1874, and espe- 
cially by theact of January 14, 1875, which provided for the issue of 
silver coin for the redemption of fractional currency, fixed the Ist 
day of January, 1879, for the redemption in coin of the legal-tenders 
and at the same time provided for the supply of currency necessary 
for the purposes of trade and commerce upon the principle of supply 
and demand by the system of free banking under the national-bank 
law, as amended by the provisions of that act. 

The action of the republican party in fixing the 1st day of January, 
1279, for the redemption of the legal-tenders may not have been wise. 
It may have been better not to have fixed a definite time so near in 
the future for the payment and redemption of the legal-tender notes. 
But whether wise or not the time has been fixed by law. And in the 
present depressed condition of trade and the industries of the coun- 
try it is the imperative duty of Congress to adopt such measures as 
will,so far as legislation can, give relief, and this, too, without regard 
to party and especially without regard to the approaching struggle 
between the great political parties of the country to secure political 
power. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a republican, and have been identified with the 
republican party from its organization. I am as an American citizen 
proud of its achievements in the past and sincerely believe in the ne- 
cessity of its continuance in power in the future in order to secure the 
general welfare, but I am opposed upon this question of the finances, 
in the consideration of any remedy which may be here proposed, to 
making it a political question. 

The business and industries of the country, as well in internal as 
in foreign commerce and trade, can never rest on asolid and sure 
foundation until the medium of exchange has a fixed and certain 
standard recognized by the commercial world. 

It is therefore of the first importance to attain this end, and it is 
the duty of Congress, so far as this end may be accomplished by legis- 
lation, to adopt such measures as will secure it. And it is simply our 
duty as members of this Congress to pass such laws upon this subject 
as will best subserve the great interests of the country and restore to 
life and activity the present depressed industries so far as this may 
be done by any legislation relating to the currency 

The delicate and difficult question is, how shall this be done? Vari- 
ous plans for this purpose have been proposed, some of which I pro- 
prose briefly to examine and then to suggest another which I think 
will accomplish the end without any change in existing laws, with- 
out either contracting or inflating the existing volume of currency, 
and without to any considerable extent disturbing the existing busi- 
ness relations of the country. 

All agree that property has depreciated in value; that the indus- 
tries of the country are depressed; that capital is uninvested, and 
labor to a considerable extent unemployed; but there is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the occasion which gives rise to this state of 
things. It is attributed by some to the burden imposed by taxes upon 
the industries of the country to meet the interest upon the public 
debt and to reduce the principal of that debt, and by others to spec- 
ulation and overproduction, and by others still to the fluctuations in 
the currency, the contraction or inflation of its volume. No doubt 
the present condition of the country may be attributed to each and 
all of these causes. 

The remedy proposed by some, so far as the currency is one of the 
causes for this result, is the repeal of the time fixed by the act of 
January 14, 1875, for the redemption in coin of the legal-tender notes ; 
and the repeal of that clause of the act is demanded as a means 
of and sure to secure immediate relief. 1 think otherwise. If the 
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legal-tender notes are to be redeemed at all, it is necessary to fix some 
time when it shall be done. If no time had been designated, perhaps 
it would not be wise now to name that particular time, but a day 
more remote. But the time has been named by that act, and when 
named was a notice to the trade and commerce of the country for a 
period of four years that on the Ist day of January, 1879, the Gov- 
ernment would redeem its promise by paying on presentation its 
legal-tender notes. In the meantime the business and industries of 
the country, in view of this declared purpose, have prepared and 
will continue to prepare for it. Ifthe time named is too soon and re- 
sumption shall not then be practicable, Congress, at either of the 
three sessions which will intervene, may extend the time to a future 
day. There is certainly no occasion to make that change now. To 
do so will be a step in the wrong direction. It will be far better by 
some judicious measure to be ready on that day to meet with coin the 
outstanding United States notes. To repeal this provision of the act 
of January, 1875, now, a period of two and a half years before the 
time fixed, will render wholly uncertain and indetinite when resump- 
tion shall take place, and also will make a change which will render 
useless what has been already done in view of and in preparation for 
the time now fixed for resumption, as well as disturb and render un- 
certain all business operations so far as dependent upon a currency 
equivalent in purchasable value to coin, and besides will impair our 
credit in foreign nations, canse a decline in our securities, and pre- 
vent any further funding at a lower rate of interest of the public 
debt. These securities at home and abroad are held and their value 
depends upon keeping the pledged faith of the Government as made 
in the act of January 14, 1575. But there will be no occasion for any 
change of the time named, as I hope to show. 


Another proposition which is urged as a remedy for the existing 


financial evils is the retirement of the national-bank notes and the 
substitution of legal tenders. This measure, in my judgment, would 
render still more uncertain the value of the legal-tender as a medium 
of exchange, and is open to the very serious objection of leaving to 
the discretion of Congress, subject to change from time to time, the 
volume of currency required for transacting the business of the coun- 
try. This volume should be left to the law of supply and demand; 
and if left to the operation of this law will so regulate itself that 


whatever amount is required for the legitimate trade and commerce 
will be supplied. The Government of the United States ought not to 


act as a fiscal agent for the supply of the volume of currency required 


for trade and commerce. Such a power in Congress would be a dan- 


gerous power to exercise. It would unite what the people of a free 


government will never assent to—the purse and the sword. The 
legal-tender note is no better, in fact it is not so good security as the 
national-bank note. The legal tender is secured, it is true, by the re- 
sources of the nation; but the national-bank note will be as well se- 
cured so long as it is issued at the rate of 90 per cent., based upon the 
credit of the bonds of the United States. The national-bank note in this 
respect is as safe as the legal-tenders and it has the additional advan- 
tage of the liability of the stockholder to the amount of their shares 
in the capital stock, and also the right of the bill-holder to enforce 
payment in the courts not only against the stockholders, but also 
against the bank and its property. In addition to this, under free 
banking, as now provided for by law, the demands of trade will al- 
ways be met by the necessary supply of currency. There will be in 
such case neither contraction nor inflation for any length of time; 
neither too little nor too much currency for the legitimate demands 
of trade and commerce. 

The national-bank notes, therefore, in these respects are a safer 
enrrency than the legal-tender notes, and they are equally current in 
all parts of the country. Human wisdom never devised a better or 
safer mode of supplying a medium of exchange in business transac- 
tions than now existsin the national banks of the country. The only 
apology for substituting the legal-tender notes for them is to be 
found in the refusal by the Government to meet its just obligations 
in the money which is alone recognized by the Constitution as lawfal. 

There are two other plans which have been snggested in the direc- 
tion of appreciating the legal-tender to par in coin: the one by fund- 
ing them in long bonds at a small rate of interest, and the other by 
the purchase and retirement of a million or two millions monthly un- 
til the outstanding notes shall be reduced to a fixed amount, say three 
hundred millions. Either mode would no doubt result in appreciat- 
ing the notes outstanding to par in coin, but both are open to the 
same objection, which in the present sensitive condition of the finan- 
ces is insuperable, namely, the arbitrary contraction in fixed sums at 
stated periods of the existing volume of currency used for the pur- 
poses of business, including both legal-tender and national-bank 
notes. In the present condition of the business of the country the 
people will not assent to such arbitrary contraction. 

The proposition which I make avoids both of these objections. It 
changes no existing law. It is simply a step in the direction of pre- 
paring for resumption at the time now fixed by law, and it proposes 
to accomplish this without either inflation or contraction of the pres- 
ent volume of currency, except only so far as the same may be in- 
creased or diminished under the operation of existing law ; and it will 
also accomplish the purpose of appreciating to par in coin both the 
legal-tender and national-bank notes, withoutinterfering with either 
the legal-tender or national-bank notes as a medium of exchange. 
The plan is this: 
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The Secretary of the Treasury is required, from and after the pas- 
sage of the act and until the legal-tender notes shall be appreciated 
to par value in gold and shall be convertible into coin at the will of 
the holder, to retain in coin annually an amount equal to 6 per cent. 
of the legal-tenders outstanding, for the purpose of redeeming and 
paying any legal-tender note which may be presented for redemption 
and payment on or after the Ist day of January, 1879. 

The legal-tenders now outstanding, as appears by the last state- 
ment of the public debt, were about three hundred and seventy mill- 
ions. Six per cent. upon this amount would be $22,200,000 to be set 
aside annually, and the amount accumulated on the Ist day of Jan- 
uary, 1879, would be $55,500,000—15 per cent. of the present outstand- 
ing legal-tender notes. ‘i'wo questions arise here upon this proposi- 
tion: First, Can the Secretary from the receipts from custom duties 
set aside this amount of coin; and, second, will this amount, if re- 
served, be suflicient to appreciate the legal-tenders to par value in 
coin? 

Both questions, I think, can with reasonable certainty be answered 
in the atlirmative. 

The amount received in coin for duties on imports during the last 
fiscal year was in round numbers $156,000,000, The interest on the 
public debt, which is payable in gold, is less than $100,000,000. The 
amount required to be set aside for the sinking fund is about thirty- 
two millions. The surplus of this coin has been during the last fiscal 
year applied to the reduction of the principal of the public debt and 
to the current expenses of the Government. The public debt during 
the last year from this and other sources of revenue has been reduced 
about thirty millions. If fora few years the policy shall be to make 
no payment of the principal of the unmatured public debt, the sur- 
plus of coin in the Treasury will be sufficient to enable the Secretary 
of the Treasury to retain the amount required of 6 per cent. annually 
without any additional taxes for revenue, even if, as is supposed, for a 
few years to come the duties on imports should be less by ten millions 
than they were in the last fiscal year. 

The product of the mines of the country in gold and silver is am- 
ply sufficient to meet the balance of our indebtedness arising from 
any excess of imports over exports. In fact, that balance is now 
largely in our favor, and a large reserve of gold, from ten to twenty 
millions, has constantly been held in the Treasury over and above 
any demand forits use, either to pay the interest on the public debt, 
keep the sinking fund intact, or to meet any current gold obligation 
of the Government. It seecns to me that this small amount of coin 
in the Treasury, gradually accumulated, would not raise the premi- 
um on gold or sensibly affect values or disturb to any extent the busi- 
ness interests of the country. 

Will this reserve in coin be sufficient to appreciate the legal-tender 
to parin gold? Ithinkit will. It requires but a small amount of 
gold to appreciate the legal-tender to par. It will be at par as soon 
as it is convertible into coin, and when this point is reached, it will be 
preferred to gold as a more convenient medium of exchange in busi- 
ness transactions. 

If from now to the Ist of January, 1879, 6 per cent. of the outstand- 
ing legal-tenders is reserved there will on that day be in the Treas- 
ury 15 pér cent. of the legal-tenders for the purpose of redeeming and 
paying such of the legal-tenders as may be presented for payment. 
Is this, with the surplus of coin in the Treasury, a suflicient amount 
to meet on demand any legal-tenders which may be presented ? 

Previous to the present national-bank act a system of banking ex- 
isted under the State laws which was a safe and convenient mode of 
supplying the circulation which was required for the purposesof trade 
and commerce. This circulation was based on specie payment, and, 
although occasionally there was a suspension of specie payment, 
for nearly the whole time the bills of these banks, under the limita- 
tions and regulations which were imposed upon them, were at par 
with gold in their purchasable value. 

It appeurs in a report on the finances, Executive Documents Nos. 2 
and 3, first session Thirty-eighth Congress, that in 1863 there were 
fourteen hundred and sixty-six State banks and branches, the liabili- 
ties of which were, including capital, in the aggreate $1,191,749,945, 
and their total resources $1,1°5,491,728. In the same year the circu- 
lation and deposits of these banks were $632,363,444, and the aggre- 
gate amount of specie $101,227,369, or about $1 of specie for $6 of cir- 
culation and deposits, and, including other liabilities, about $1 in 
specie to $7 of liability. The proportion of specie to circulation and 
deposits, and also to other liabilities, is very nearly the same for the 
years intervening between 1851 and 1863. 

It is quite apparent from this statement that the amount of specie 
required to appreciate the circulation of the State banks at par in its 
— value was no larger in percentage than is proposed by this 

ill to appreciate the legal-tender to par; and it is certainly reasona- 
ble to infer that the legal-tender will not require a greater rate of 
percentage than was required by the State banks. 

The evidence of bankers also confirms the statement that practi- 
cally from 15 to 20 per cent. in coin of the liability is ample to keep 
bank circulation at par. 

It should be kept in mind also in considering this question that the 
legal-tender notes are in circulation in all parts of the country, that 
they are a more convenient’ medium of exchange than coin, either 
gold or silver, and that consequently only such amount of the legal- 
tenders as may not Ye required for the purpose of trade and commerce 


will on the Ist day of January, 1879, or thereafter, be presented for 
payment. Whatever is required in trade will be kept in circulation 
and will be at par with, because it is convertible into, coin. 

Less specie will be required for this purpose on account of the op- 
eration of the act of June 20, 1874, under which $50,000,000 have been 
retired by the national banks, and under the act of January 14, 1875, 
$12,000,000 of the legal-tenders. 

Under the operation of this reservation of a small per cent. of gold 
as soon as the legal-tender is at par the national-bank note will also 
be at par. : 

If this policy shall be pursued the currency of the country, as well 
the national-bank note as the legal-tender, will be at par with coin 
in its purchasable value, and the very great evils arising from a cur- 
rency which is constantly changing will be avoided. 

This is but a simple step, but it is in the right direction, and is the 
true remedy to appreciate the existing circulation to par in coin. 
The fractional currency has been provided for, and this measure will 
provide for the legal-tender and national-bank notes. 

Mr. Speaker, on the 9th of February, 1874, as a member of the 
Forty-third Congress I introduced a bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, in which the same plan for 
resuming specie payments was presented, except in that bill, which 
was introduced before the act of June 20, 1874, I also provided that 
the national banks, from the coin received as interest on bonds filed 
with the Treasurer to secure their liabilities to bill-holders and de- 
positors, should reserve a small per cent. of the coin thus received 
to be counted as part of their reserve. 

The proposition which I now make is merely for the General Goy- 
ernment to reserve a certain per cent.in coin. There is now, as 
there was then, no occasion to require the national banks to make 
this reservation in coin, as the reserve Df from 15 to 25 per cent. 
which they are required to hold in legal tenders will enable them to 
resume as soon as the General Government shall be prepared to re- 
deem the legal tenders outstanding, which will, of course, include 
the reserves in legal tenders now held by the national banks. 

When, therefore, the Government is ready to meet any demand 
which will be made on it to redeem the legal-tenders, the national 
banks will also be in a condition to resume specie payments, and 
the existing medium of exchange, including both legal tenders and 
national-bank notes, will be at par with and equal in purchasable 
value to coin. 

If the bill I then introduced had become the law, I sincerely believe 
that to-day this question would not have been here for our action, 
and if substantially the same idea should now become law I as sin- 
cerely believe that on the Ist day of January, 1879, the present me- 
dium of exchange will be equal in value for the purpose of trade to 
the standard which is fixed as money by the Constitution; and we 
of this Congress will have solved the delicate and difficult problem 
of furnishing to the trade and commerce of the country a circulating 
medium which will be exempt from the fluctuations of the existing 
currency, and one upon which the business interests can rely as a fixed 
and certain standard of value. 

Mr. Speaker, I appeal to the members of this House to consider this 
proposition carefully without regard to political platforms or political 
effect; and I make this appeal in the belief that if this proposition 
shall become the law it will appreciate in its purchasable value the 
existing currency to par with coin, and will so far as legislation upon 
the question of the finances can, restore life and activity to the present 
depressed condition of the labor and industries of the country. 


Expenditure of the Foreign Naval Account. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN M. GLOVER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


August 1, 1876, 


On the report of the Committee on the Real-Estate Pool in regard to the expendi- 
tures and financial affairs of the Navy Department. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, with the indulgence of the House I 
will give a statement of the facts and the history of the management 
of this foreign naval account with the house of Jay Cooke, McCul- 
loch & Co., of London. When Mr. Robeson became Secretary of the 
Navy, the old, wealthy, and world-renowned House of Baring Broth- 
ers was the “ temporary special agent” of the Navy Department for 
receiving and disbursing the naval fund for the foreign service. 

That house had acted in that capacity with perfect satisfaction 
aud safety to the Government for more than half a century. 

In May, 1871, this solid and venerable house which had given such 
general satisfaction was discontinued, and the house of Jay Cooke, 
McCulloch & Co., without age, credit, or capital, was substituted. 
In making this change, the suggestions of common duty, to say noth- 
ing of sworn official obligations, should have instigated a most rigid 
and thorough scrutiny into the resources of this new house to deter- 
mine whether it was a safe depository for the millions of the public 
money destined to go into it. 














But it appears, sir, from the evidence in this case, elicited by the 
committee from the Secretary himself, that no examination or inves- 
tigation to this important end was ever instituted. 

In answer to the interrogatories, “If he made inquiries to ascertain 
the extent of responsibility of the firm of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & 
Co. before making deposit of the public money, and whether he knew 
that firm had no capital stock,” the Secretary replied: 

I understood from their partners or agents in this country that they were a strong 
firm, with good working — and ample resources in reserve; and after the 
failure of Jay Cooke & Co. Il was informed directly from the firm of Jay Cooke, 
McCulloch & Co. through dispatches to their agents in the country that their pri- 
vate ledger still showed a very large working capital besides all their other prop- 
erty and assets. 

Yet, in the face of this statement, the house of Jay Cooke & Co. 
in this country failing on the 18th day of September, 1873, he sent to 
Paymaster-General John O. Bradford of the Navy, through the hands 
of Pay Director of the Navy George F. Cutter, of New York, between 
the 24th day of September and the 12th day of November, 1873, sums 
ageregating $1,735,555.56, $1,100,000 of which he ordered Bradford to 
deliver to the house of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. with which to | 
pay their general indebtedness, and with the balance himself to take 
up all the naval drafts drawn on the house of Jay Cooke, McCulloch 
& Co., which order Mr. Bradford swears he executed. The House 
will note the novel manner of ascertaining the questionable solvency 
of a foreign banking firm, into whose coffers it is proposed to place 
millions of the public money, and which public money was to act as 
a decoy to bring millions more from unsuspecting depositors into the 





possession of this banking firm, by simply taking the statement of 
the firm and that of its friends, rather than to have made a close and 
rigid examination of its books and into all its resources. 

Sir, from all the facts and circumstances in relation to this change 
of the agency from the Baring Brothers to Jay Cooke, McCul- 
loch & Co., I am sensibly impressed with the conviction that some 
other consideration than the safety of the naval fund alone inflnenced 
the action of the Secretary of the Navy. Section 1550 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States provides— 

That no person shall be employed or continued abroad to receive and pay money 
for the use of the naval service on foreign stations, whether under contract or 
otherwise, who has not been or shall not be appointed by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with their colossal wealth, their world-wide 
credit and unshaken stability, for nearly a century the house of Bar- 
ing Brothers was so, confirmed. Why was this infantile house of 
Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. not confirmed? Why was the successor 
to Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., the house of Seligman Brothers, 
confirmed a few months ago upon the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy? 

These facts, Mr. Speaker, are significant. Why should these old and 
strong houses be confirmed and the weak house of Jay Cooke, Me- 
Culloch & Co. not be confirmed? Sir, I have a theory about it, and 
I believe my theory is true and is supported by the facts in the case. 
As I said before, sir, this change was made for other purposes than 
the mere safety of the naval fund and the good of the public service. 
Some other consideration personal and profitable to some one, I be- 
lieve I am justified in saying, controlled the matter of the removal of 
this agency to this new and unestablished house. It isnow well known 
that the house of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. was a mushroom con- 
cern—an empty bubble that was destined to burst in the first finan- 
cial storm that swept over it unless supported by the Treasury of the 
United States, as all the banking houses of Jay Cooke & Co. have 
been. This bank of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. was a fraud upon 
the financial world. Iam well convinced, sir, that this banking ven- 
ture of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. would never have been carried 
out but for an assurance that it was to have the deposit of the for- 
eign naval account. 

It is stated by a journal no less able and responsible than the Chi- 
cago Times that this account was offered in 1869 to a then existing 
house on condition that Orville Grant should share the profits of its 
use. Whether this is true or not, certain it is that Jay Cooke, McCul- 
loch & Co. had nocapital. Their first deposit was a million of dollars 
by Jay Cooke & Co. In about two years and a half they made a 
million dollars of profits, or $400,000 a year, and Jay Cooke & Co. 
withdrew their deposited million, these profits being substituted and 
treated as capital. 

How these great profits were obtained in a market where 5 per 
cent. is a high interest appears from the following facts: The money 
was usually transmitted to Jay Cooke & Co., at New York, who 
could profit by its use, and would buy bills of exchange in favor of 
Jay Cooke, MeCulloch & Co. These bills being due at thirty, sixty, 
or ninety days after presentation to the drawees at London were not 
credited to the United States till they matured; mean time Jay Cooke, 
McCulloch & Co. could get them discounted or borrow money, using 
them as security. The house doing ten to fifteen millions of dollars 
of business needed a large working balance. This they obtained 
from the proceeds of bills of exchange after crediting these proceeds; 
and the balance of public money in their hands sometimes exceeded 
$1,600,000 at a time—sixteen times the amount for which they were 
under bonds. Itis true they allowed the Government 4 per cent. in- 
terest on such balances; but it is also true that the Government al- 
lowed them 1 per cent. on all moneys disbursed by them on its account, 
including these balances. Hence, while they paid the Government 
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(in two years) to June 30, 1873, over $50,000 in interest, the Govern- 
mentin the same time paid them over $60,000 in commissions, so that 
they actually had the use of these great sums at the greatest market 
in the world free of charge, and mainly without even giving security. 

Now why was the house not nominated to the Senate for contirma- 
tion? For noother reason, sir, in my opi:.ion, thanthat it had not suffi- 
cient resources and that if it had been nominated the debates on the 
subject in the Senate would have revealed this fact and have defeated 
the confirmation. For this reason, sir, and for other reasons this usur- 
pation of power and gross violation of a plain statute were committed. 
This weak bantling of administration favoritism having been set up, 
it is now necessary to sustain it at the public expense out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. In his sworn testimony before the commit- 
tee on the 25th of July the Secretary said “that he had remitted about 
a million of dollars each quarter to the house of Jay Cooke, McCal- 
loch & Co. In answer to a question, how much he had remitted to 
the Baring Brothers, he said: “About the same amount.” It appears, 
sir, by the statement of the Secretary of the Navy in his letter of March 
23 to the committee that during the year 1869 only $2,000,000 were 
remitted to Baring Brothers to meet the naval drafts. In the year 1870 
there was remitted to the same house the sum of $2,500,000. To May 
11 of the year 1871, the time at which remittances ceased to that house, 
the sum of $1,798,708.24 was remitted, aggregating in about two years 
and four months the sum of $6,298,708.24. 

Now I call the attention of the House to the increased remittances 
made to Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. from the day they received the 
agency. Forthe remaining portion of the year 1871, after Jay Cooke, 
McCulloch & Co. became the agent of the Navy Department, em- 
bracing seven months and nineteen days, there was remitted to them 
the sum of $3,000,000, which was $500,000 more for these seven months 
and nineteen days than was remitted to the Barings for any one 
year, given by the Secretary to the committee. 

For the year 1872 there was remitted to Jay Cooke, McCulloch & 
Co. the sum of $3,500,000, one million more than was sent to the Bar- 
ings in any given year. Then taking the yéar 1873 and combining 
the remittances of that year to Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. with 
those sent to Bradford, the Paymaster-General of the Navy, then in 
England, and which were all used, either as loans to Jay Cooke, Me- 
Culloch & Co., or for paying the Navy drafts which that house should 
have paid, the sum aggregates $3,950,000, of which the sum of over 
one million was advanced as a loan to Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., 
not one dollar of which was used by them to pay Navy drafts. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the House and the country can have some faint 
conception how the public money has been diverted to private ends 
by a high and sworn official of the Government. This is but in 
keeping with practices in some other Departments of the Govern- 
ment; in the case of the Treasury Department during the years 1867 
and 1868, when the agents of the banking-house of Jay Cooke & Co. 
could enter the Treasury Department and procure a loan of from 
$50,000 to $100,000 at atime when it suited their convenience. These 
are some of the ways in which the public money has been used and 
the manner in which public officials have prostituted their sacred 
trusts under republican rule, 

Now I come coblk to the remittances to England for naval purposes. 
After the Government had dissolved its relations with the house of 
Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., and ceased its remittances to that 
house for the payment of its general indebtedness, the remittances 
fell down, in the year 1874, to $1,924,375.43. As I stated. before, the 
remittances to the Barings for a period of two years and four months 
aggregated the sum of $6,298,708.24. It appears from the statement 
of the Secretary of the Navy and from the official account of Pay Di- 
rector Cutter, of New York, that during a period of two years seven 
mouths and ten days the enormous sum of $10,450,900 was remitted 
to London, which could be legitimately used only to pay Navy drafts 
which were drawn upon that house. 

Permit me now to present the contrast more sharply. In two years 
four months and eleven days there was sent to Barings the sum of 
$6,298,708.24; to Jay Cooke, McCulioch & Co., and to Bradford for 
them, in two years seven months and ten days, the sum of $10,450,000 ; 
making an excess of remittance to the house of Jay Cooke, McCulloch 
& Co., including a small excess of time, of the sum of $4,151,291.76. 
Omitting the amount of the direct loan to this firm by the order of 
the Secretary of the Navy to Mr. Bradford of the sum of $1,100,000 to 
meet the debts of their English creditors to save this deceitful and 
rotten bank, whose character and condition must have been known or 
should have been known to the Secretary, this house has had excessive 
remittances for nearly the same time of $3,051,292.76., 

The evidence is strong in its tendency to prove that not only the 
Navy but the Treasury Department had suspicions of the coming 
failure, first of the firm of Jay Cooke & Co. of this country and next 
of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., of England. For by reference to 
the following dispatches of September 16 and 18, 1373, it will be seen 
that an attempt was made to aid the house of Jay Cooke & Co, by 
the use of $1,000,000 two days before its failure, and failing to get the 
money the house went down on the 18th of September, 1873. 

LonG Brancu, September 16, 1873 


Commodore WILLIAM REYNOLDs, 
Aetina Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 
Give requisition in favor of Jay Cooke, MeCulloch & Co. for $1,000,000 for for 
eign account out of pay of Navy 





GEORGE M. ROBESON 
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The following is an answer to the foregoing dispatch : 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 18, 1873. 
Hon. Georcre M. Roneson, 


Monmouth Branch, Long Branch, New Jersey: 
Remittance to London stopped by the Treasury 
WILLIAM REYNOLDS, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 
After the failure of the house of Jay Cooke & Co. over here, there 
seemed to be great solicitude for the house of Jay Cooke, McCulloch 
& Co., as shown by the following telegrams: 
Lone Brancu, N. J., September 23, 1873. 
Commodore REYNOLDS, 
Acting Secretary Navy, Washington, D. 0 
Telegraphed you to-day to give Cutter requisition for $500,000. Give him another 
for $1,000,000 in addition. Make special. Go in person to Secretary of Treasury, 
to put through by telegraph. Act promptly Answer to No, 29 Broadway 


GEORGE M. ROBESON, Secretary. 
The answer: 


[Immediate. ] 

WASHINGTON, September 24, 1873. 
To the SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 

29 Broadway, New York 


Telegram received. Have seen Secretary Treasury. Requisition will be put 
through by telegraph. 


WILLIAM REYNOLDS, 


Acting Secretary Navy. 


NAvY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 24, 1873. 
To Grorcre M. Roprson 


Care Pay-Director G. F. Cutter, 
29 Broadway, New York: 


~~" through; amount to credit of Cutter, on assistant treasurer's books, 
New York. 


WILLIAM REYNOLDS 


Acting Secretary Navy. 

These and other telegrams show the solicitude of the Secretary for 
the fate of this house, although he said in his letter to the commit- 
tee, previously quoted, that “after the failure of Jay Cooke & Co. 
* * * their private ledger still showed a very large working cap- 
ital.” Nevertheless he now transfers with great haste to Bradford, 
London, $1,500,000, to be used as hereafter explained. The Secretary 
seeks to justify this violation of law and hazard of a large sum of 
the public money by an assumption which is unsupported by the 
evidence before the committee. 

On the day of the failure of the house of Jay Cooke & Co., Septem- 
ber 18, 1873, the statement of account furnished by the Treasury De- 
partment shows that instead of there being a balance in the hands of 
this firm in favor of the Government, the Government owed Jay 
Cooke, McCulloch & Co. a balance of $190,000. The way this pre- 
tended balance was made up is as follows: On the 2d day of July, 
1873, on a requisition from the Navy Department, a draft was drawn 
by the Treasury Department in favor of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 
This draft, which is the basis of the assumed balance, was drawn by 
the Treasury Department on the assistant treasurer at New York; 
was paid four days after it was made, but the evidence before the 
commitiee does not prove that its proceeds ever reached Jay Cooke, 
McCulloch & Co. It is true that the draft is reported by the Treas- 
ury as bearing their indorsement, but the date at which payment 
was made shows that this indorsement was given in this country and 
hence must have been given by one of the American partners in both 
firms. Paymaster-General Bradford testifies that he was informed 
by London members of the house that they never received the money. 
The Secretary testified to the same; nevertheless on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, when they had lost ability to meet such a responsibility, they 
assumed it and charged themselves with it; having omitted to do so 
on the 8th of July, the time at which the Secretary states they 
charged themselves and became liable. 

These strange facts go far to impress me with a strong belief that 
this assumption of indebtedness at this critical moment, the 22d of 
September, 1873, was extemporized merely asa pretext for additional 
advances to save that which could have been better saved by rely- 
ing upon the American estate of Jay Cooke & Co., which firm the Lon- 
don house charged with having appropriated the money. It is sim- 
ply jridiculous for the Secretary of the Navy to pretend that additional 
oans, secured by collaterals, were necessary to save a balance, even 
had it existed, when under the provisions of our attachment and bank- 
rupt laws all the tangible and available assets of both Jay Cooke 
& Co. and Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. in this country were within 
the easy reach of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Now, I do not hesitate to say that it is my firm belief that had 
the Secretary desired above all things, in connection with this mat- 
ter, to save the so-called balances in the hands of this house, it 
was an easy achievement had he gone at it with a purpose and a 
determination. It might have been accomplished in either one of 
three ways. Instead of engaging himself in sending hasty and ex- 
cited dispatches to the Acting Secretary of the Navy for the purpose 
of hurrying more money out of the Treasury, he should have busied 
himself in finding out from whom and to whom was the sixty days’ 
bill of exchange not yet matured but purchased with the million of 
dollars belonging to the Government of the United States, Having 
found out these things he should have invoked the co-operation of 
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both parties, drawer and drawee, and demanded a suspension of its 
payment. No respectable banking house under the circumstances 
would have refused or failed to obey such a demand, especially jf 
promised indemnity. ~ , 

The Secretary had from the 18th to the 22d of September in which 
to do this thing. Paymaster Bradford, then in London, and on th 
spot, says the time was ample in which to have stopped the payment 
of the bill, but that he could not have stopped it without disobeyin. 
the orders of the Secretary. Did the Secretary make an effort? It 
does not appear that so reasonable, so timely, and so natural an idea 
entered his head. So he allowed the house to be made debtor to the 
Government for nearly $1,000,000, to become a basis in a short time 
for new advances or loans to this firm under the specious plea of sar- 
ing what the house ought never to have received under the cireum- 
stances, if indeed it ever received it. At that time Mr. McCulloch 
was in New York and the Secretary was in frequent consultation 
with him. 

The testimony of Paymaster-General Bradford is clear that if the 
balances were not withdrawn from the house, it would go through 
and survive. Now, the very existence of this banking house was in 
the hands of the Secretary. “To be or not to be” was with him to 
say, and that, too, without loaning a dollar. Did he go to Mr. Mc- 
Culloch with the voice of decision and determination which the oc- 
casion required, and which should have been found in the person of 
a Cabinet minister and upon the penalty of closing the house, demand 
ample and immediate security for the balances then in his hands, and 
which subsequent events so clearly proved the house could have 
given? There is no evidence that he did. Had this demand been 
declined, which no reasonable man can believe would have been the 
case, then he should have withdrawn his balances or have attempted to 
do so, though the house had immediately suspended. Had he done this, 
his action would have met the judgment and approval of the Ameri- 
can people. The demand would have been just and appropriate, be 
cause the house had the ability to secure the debt, and in the eyes of 
honorable men would have been left without an excuse had it refused. 

The bare fact that the house was so weak that the withdrawal of 
the United States account would hurt its credit and risk its bank- 
ruptcy should have moved him to this course. Knowing this weak- 
ness, he should not have trusted it with another dollar on any terms, 
even had the security offered been good. But doing so, he should 
have taken care to inform himself of the nature of and title to the 
security that he accepted, which would have saved him and the Gov- 
ernment from becoming—unconsciously as he claims—parties to the 
fraud on the Dutch bondholders of the Saint Paul and Pacifie Rail- 
road, perpetrated by Moorhead and his partners in the American and 
London houses. The Secretary’s claim that he did not know how 
Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. came by the iron rails which these 
men pledged to him does not well agree with the statement of 
Francis O. French, McCulloch’s New York agent, who, in the suit 
brought by the Dutch bondholders to recover their property, swore 
that by McCulloch's direction he “laid the whole facts before Mr. 
Robeson.” Either way the Secretary standsin the position of aiding 
to defrand the innocent victims. At all events, it was needless for 
him to advance Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. any more money, even 
to meet drafts, and equally needless to keep Bradford there for that 
purpose. All he needed to do was to instruct Jay Cooke, McCulloch 
& Co. to continue accepting drafts and making them payable at 
Williams, Deacon & Co., and to place Williams, Deacon & Co. in 
funds to meet such drafts. He could then have at once arranged with 
Baring Brothers or some other reliable house to meet new drafts and 
have instructed paymasters to draw on them. 

The position assumed by Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., that if the 
account was not taken from them they could get safely through, in- 
dicates either that they were anxious to prevent this stoppage of the 
bill of exchange, or that they charged themselves with it, when they 
could have justly refused to do so and have referred the Govern- 
ment to the last indorsers, Jay Cooke & Co., who actually collected 
the draft. If they took the latter course it was plainly for a pur- 
pose, and that purpose subsequent events reveal. Paymaster-Gen- 
eral Bradford’s testimony shows that the transactions of September 
were distinct from that of October, and his account furnished by the 
Treasury confirms this. It will be remembered that just after Jay 
Cooke & Co.’s failure they published a dispatch from Jay Cooke, 
McCulloch & Co., giving directions to draw on the latter for what- 
ever was necessary to carry the former through. As the American 
house was indebted to the London one to the extent of over two and 
a half millions of dollars, having withdrawn its original deposit, bor- 
rowed a million from them on Dutch bondholders’ iron, drawn $650,000 
out additional, and defaulted to them for $1,000,000 besides, this offer 
was, to say the least, suspicious. 

Taken in connection with the haste exhibited by the Secretary’s 
telegrams and with the strenuous efforts of Jay Cooke & Co. to etiect 
a composition with their creditors, and thus to avoid any publicity of 
their affairs, it would seem that the object of telegraphing Bradford 
$1,006,000, September 24 was to enable Jay Cooke & Co. to fullill 
the programme foreshadowed in Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co.’s dis- 
patch, to pacify influential creditors, and complete the private com- 
position with the rest. This view is strengthened by the fact that 
during September and October Bradford paid no drafts. But the day 
after the money left Cutter’s hands at New York, the very day Brad- 
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ford received it, petitions in bankruptcy were filed against Jay Cooke 
& Co., which stopped their attempts to do business and made this 
programme useless. Had Bradford been called on to pay drafts in 
September and October, this would have relieved the London house 
of the necessity of doing so, and have been a virtual loan to the house 
during those months. That this was not done shows that this was not 
the object of the September transfer. 

The October transaction seems to have been an after-thonght. Ac- 
cording to Bradford, the house, out of the $850,000 admitted by Me- 
Culloch to be due after the failure, went on and paid drafts to the 
extent of $250,000, after which they found themselves unable to con- 
tinue. It has been intimated to me from another source that Me- | 
Culloch then represented to Robeson that if the house was not aided | 
it would fail, and that the country would hold him responsible for 
the loss of $600,000. Bradford testifies repeatedly that the object was 
to save this balance by aiding—really by saving—the house, and this 
testimony and action contrast strangely with the Secretary’s decla- 
ration that he did not know that the house was in danger. The 


first action in October, so far as known, was the dispatch from Robe- | 


son, October the 11th, authorizing Bradford “to protect inconven- 
iencing drafts.” 

Bradford’s account shows that he did not take up paymasters’ 
drafts till November 8, a week after he had paid Jay Cooke, McCul- 
Joch & Co. the last portion of the $900,000. October 20-he received 
from Cutter the $500,000 that hal staid in New York ten days dur- 
ing the panic, and the same day paid over $400,000 to Jay Cooke, Me- 
Culloch & Co., keeping the $1,000,000 received September 25 till No- 
vember 1, when he handed over half of this also to them. This does 
not seem to have been enough to make the house safe, for November 
14 he accommodated them with §200,000 more. Noteworthy features 
of this transaction are that security was professedly taken, that 
most of this security was equitably worthless as such ; that the money 
was not used for naval purposes, and that it was repaid not by dis- 
bursement on naval account, but like any other loan, by refunds of 
the cash and sales of securities. The statement that the firm go- 
ing into liquidation has prevented earlier repayment shows plainly 
that the money was used for business and not for naval purposes. 


Had it been held in readiness to meet drafts, it could have been | 


turned over to Bradford, Barings, or Seligmans, when liquidation 
began. Muchstressis laid on the fact that $750,000 of this $1,100,000 
is said to have been returned; but $350,000 remain still on loan at 
last advices, and more than half of what has been returned is ac- 
knowledged to have been so since this investigation was begun. 
How much would have been returned but for the publicity the 
transaction would have received and how much longer the $750,000 
would have remained on loan is a question; for it is with the Secre- 
tary and his friends the Cattells when credit shall be given to the 
Government for the proceeds of these collaterals. It is highly proba- 
ble that the sum which has been returned to the Treasury is due to 
the ventilation the matter has received rather than to any diligence 
on the part of the Secretary. Another highly noteworthy feature of 
this October transaction is that the transmission of the money to Lon- 
don was accomplished by Cutter’s buying bills of exchange from the 
New York agent of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., Francis Ormond 
French, which indicates that the money was really put into thei 
hands at the start and only nominally passed through the hands of 
Bradford. Several appropriations were trenched on to supply the 
funds advanced to the London house, and even the pay of the 
Navy was for a time withheld that enough might be placed with the 
house to sustain it. The pretext that this money was to be used in 
continuation of the naval account does not hold; for the naval ac- 
count was immediately transferred to Bradford, who took up the 
drafts and relieved the house. Had nothing more been done, this re- 
lief to the house would have been in effect a loan to the amount of 
the drafts they would otherwise have had to pay. Had the Secretary 
stopped here by simply allowing them time instead of compelling 


them to meet their obligations promptly, he might have been excused | 
for a mistaken mode “ of dealing gently” with an unfortunate house; | 
but when he goes on to lend them over a million more, all excuses | 


fail. 

The motive for all this favor may perhaps be found in the fact that 
Robeson’s intimate friends and creditors, A. G. and E. G. Cattell, were 
Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co.’s bondsmen, and had the house failed, 
must have lost $100,000. Now, as I have before stated, there was a 
third remedy, which was perfect and complete, in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Navy of which he could have immediately availed 
himself. The basis of this balanee or debt was a Treasury draft made 


to the order of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. This draft was indorsed | 


by Jay Cooke, MeCulloch & Co. and by Jay Cooke & Co., both of 
these banking firms having representatives in this country and vast 
tangible and available resources which would have inured to the Gov- 
ernment as a preferred creditor either in attachment or bankrupt pro- 


ceedings. So, I repeat, that when the Secretary pretends that there | 
was no other way for him to do than to make other advances to this | 


firm to secure a liability which he could have prevented, his pretext 


is untrue and insincere. He states on oath that before any of his new | 


deposits or advances were made to Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. the 
balances had been reduced to $600,000. Mr. Bradford confirms this 
statement. Now I will show to this House and to the country by the 
statements of the Secretary himself that before he made the first of 
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his last advances, on October 20, 1873, to the firm of Jay Cooke, MeCaul-, 
loch & Co. he had within his reach in this country property enough 
of this firm alone to more than secure the balances in question,,..dp 
the testimony of the Secretary, given a few days since before. the come 
mittee, it is stated that he had received partial security for these. ha} 
ances. I will now enumerate those assets within his reach. in. this 
country : 
PED CII WOO nse ccc ce ctwecedcceweseccecs 
Syndicate claim, (on Treasury) 
Railroad iron 


_./ 8120,606 Ob 
weneee ee ee occcecessofilGeeee 
aang epveee . 200, 000.00 


Private estate of Hugh McCulloch.............--...-...seeeeeee 150, 000 ‘OD 
OGGieial bond ef howse, (Cateelle) 2.2... cccccccccccccccccccecccoece 100; GOD -@D 
ee Fa 276, 5 


Deducting amount of balances, $600,000, we have, after securing 
the debt, $116,276.15 surplus. This, too, without touching any of the 
assets of Jay Cooke & Co., all of which were liable and subject. to 
the preferred claim of the Government. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what becomes of this flimsy and. disingenuous 
pretext of the Secretary of the Navy that he was compelled to make 


| further advances of $1,100,000 to save the sum of only $600,000, which 


he pretends was in danger of being lost, and which was nsed_as a con- 
venient and desirable excuse for doing what he did do? .The Secre- 
tary, in his anxiety to furnish some plausible grounds for so unyyare 
rantable a use of the public money, asserted that a portion of the 
£220,000, or $1,100,000, was used to pay Navy drafts, by Jay Cooke, 
McCulloch & Co., in further support of his assertion and thane of 
justification. This is flatly and pointedly contradicted Ly Paymaster, 
General Bradford, who was present and paid over the money to, this 
firm, and declares that he himself paid all the drafts out of another 
fund under the orders of the Secretary. That not one dolar of this 
£220,000 was paid on Navy drafts by this firm is proyesk bythe, Sea 
retary in his letter to the committee and in his oral testimony, which 
shows that before he made additional advances on collateral securis 
ties the existing balance was $600,000. After thai he adyanced 
$1,100,000, making $1,700,000, 

The Secretary has stated in two forms that when the, firm of Jay 
Cooke, McCulloch & Co. ceased to pay Navy drafts they were owing 
the Government $1,400,000, showing that they had nat touched acent 
of the $1,100,000 or the £220,000 to take up Navy drafts, the Gonirary 
of which he has boldly asserted. The statements that the Exécutive 
Departments in rendering information on this subject have arranged 
that information so as to make close and deliberate serntiny, needful 
to ascertain the truth is borne out by the facts that, while the payment 
of interest by Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. is dwelt, on, the allowance 
of commissions is lightly passed over, while its, efeet is ignored, ana 
that nothing was said about the use of time-bil]s in -temitting tis dhe 
practice was elicited by repeated inquiry, while the use, that own bé 
made of them has never been stated at all. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to pronounce the, severesh ,condempar 
tion on this corrupting and antiquated custom and system of trans. 
mitting money to London to sustain our foreign. naval account by. 
bills of exchange at sixty and ninety days. .Lt originated in the olden 
time when the uncertainty and slowness of sailing ships constatnted, 
our only means of communication with Earape;, but in these latter 
days of fast steamers and the telegraph lines why bas not our emterpris; 
ing and progressive Secretary of the Navy utberly, annihilated ft.and 
substituted more direct, less tempting, less dangerous, and Jess cor- 
rupting means of remitting to London our naval funds ? 

By this method the publig money goes intd irresponsible hands, 
where it may be and doubfless has been used for speculation or 
loaned for the larger portion of the interval of time!to the profit et 
those who have the handling. It is a fact.that the sum of $500,000 
was in the hands of one of these agents for ten days in New York 
during the height of the panic in September, 1573, during aphich 
time, with the use of that amount of gold} a fértube Lotld hawélhach 
secretly made and then the money be,sept to its destination. This 
method is also wholly needless, as the Danking-house which meets 
naval drafts can re-imbu-se itself at éncé bY Gtawiofj 4ndaelling bills 
of exchange on the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sir, this pernicious and dangeron% tttstom zives the use of large 
sums of the public money to parties ou; eneisidq-erthexther of the 
Atlantic for sixty or ninety days, when eauly about fiftermm sdrysjare 
needed to transmit a bill of exchange, purchased, angd.sent, by. an 
officer of the Government. Every. banker: thranugly , whose, reeds, ti 
goes, every day added to the necessary, time,for its remit taage, ing 
creases the danger of loss and gives, appertanity te.cormap! bank 
rings and Government officials to; shave, specalate with,.and loan 
large sums of gold. 

The public money for years has heen. at, the mercy and. ase of Jay 
Cooke & Co. on this side, or at the, merey,~nd nseef Jay Cooke, Mc- 
Culloch & Co. on the other side, wherever the greatest, indagements 
were held out for profits. Sir, this rotten,dangerons, aad tardy sxe 
tem which the presentSecretary,is follewing because others have 


| done it before him should be abolished, at ounces 


A more striking illustration, of,executive reluctance, ta, give, fall 
information is the arrangement of Bradford’s, aecount-current, Lar; 
nished by the Treasury, so as to conceal, the, helding of large, balances 

| by him, which a close analysis af.thab ascoant, reveals. He ofven 





| hald for some time balances of from $100,000 ‘to $1,500,000, when there 







\ 
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was no occasion for holding any, as he could at any time sell a bill of 
exchange on the Secretary of the Navy wherewith to take up a draft. 
Whether these large balances, both in September, 1873, and afterward, 
were held by him for some one’s profit is not clearly ascertained ; but 
he admits that considerable sums were on deposit at Morton, Rose & 
Co.’s without interest ; and, though he claims that other banks where 
he kept part of the money paid $5,000 interest, the Government is not 
credited with this sum or any part of it in his account. Analysis of 
his account also reveals the fact that he repeatedly overdrew at his 
bank, sometimes to the extent of $300,000 at a time. As it was 
needless for him to do this unless appropriations had been misap- 
plied, and as he “ always acted under orders,” it is tolerably clear that 
some one benefited by this course. He informed the committee that 
“on his credit as a United States officer he could have borrowed a 
million, if necessary.” 

This suggests the inquiry whether in some indirect way, which the 
interrogatories put to him failed to cover or develop, he did not, 
under secret instructions, do this very thing to somebody’s profit. 
In this connection, the coincidence is curions, between his having 
been kept at London more than two years after the emergency 
which detained him from his regular duties had passed, including a 
year after Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co.’s suecessors, Seligman Brothers 
& Co. had been appointed and the large deposits in bank by Robeson, 
on his own personal account, during these two years. Bradford’s 
bank account was largely overdrawn from February to July, 1874, 
which looks as though during that time the money that had been 
diverted from other appropriations to aid Jay Cooke, McCulloch & 
Co. was being quietly restored, money being meantime unlawfully 
borrowed to meet drafts. 

Another case of misleading arrangement of information by the 
Departments is that, after the October transactions were complete, 
$900,000 of bills of exchange to Bradford’s order were bought from 
Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co.’s New York agent, and appear on Brad- 
ford’s account as transferred to them for disbursement; whence it 
follows that they were helped nearly a million more than Robeson 
has ever acknowledged. 

Three hundred thousand dollars of this sum seems to have been used 
July 11, 1874, to make good Bradford’s overdrafts at bank, and the 
remainder of that remittance of $700,000 was exhausted in a month 
and large overdrafts again began. 

Now, sir, the Secretary persistently asserts that £220,000, or $1,100,- 
000, was advanced to Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. in continuation of 
the naval account. This would mean, under the law, that it was in- 
tended by him to be used for the payment of Navy drafts. This as- 
sumption and assertion by the Secretary are unsustained by one soli- 
tary reason or a scintilla of evidence except his own declaration. 
On the contrary, he knows that exactly the reverse is true; that this 
$1,100,000 which was paid to Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. by General 
Bradford, by the special order of the Secretary, was an absolute loan 
of the public money, not one dollar of which was used to pay Navy 
drafts, to the Secretary, directing the payment of all the drafts at 
that time by Bradford out of another fund. For all these reasons, 
and in view of the following statute, section 3670: “All sums appro- 
priated for the various branches of expenditure in the public service 
shall be applied solely to the objects for which they are respectively 
made, and for no others,” it is my firm and deliberate opinion that 
George M. Robeson, Secretary of the Navy, should be impeached of high 
crimes and misdemeanors. 


The Partisan Attack on Secretary Robeson—Democratic Reform and 
their Platform Examined. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. M. THORNBURGH, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 31, 1876, 


On the report from the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. THORNBURGH. Mr. Speaker, months since when we saw the 
singular spectacle of the Naval Committee of this House sitting with 
closed doors, with the padlock of secrecy on the mouths of its mem- 
bers, and saw a cloud of witnesses hovering around the committee- 
room, composed to a very considerable cxtent of dishonest and dis- 
charged employés, disappointed bidders for contracts whose efforts 
to defraud the Navy Department had been seen and foiled, and per- 
sons of disreputable character, both men and women, some extremely 
partisan action like the report we have before us was easily fore- 
seen. This secret star-chamber proceeding, after months of labor, 
have presented us a report which, without presenting specific charges 
against any one, yet throws a cloud of suspicion upon a large num- 
ber of officers in our Navy whose gallant services in the past in the 
suppression of the rebellion and whose unstained honor has made 
them the pride of the Navy and of the nation. The extraordinary 
ee an onan is heard from the democratic majority to tarn over the 

our thousand pages of printed testimony taken by one committee of 


this House to another committee, in order that they, who have had 
no time or opportunity to examine it, may ascertain whether the 
Secretary of the Navy—a man of unstained reputation heretofore— 
trusted and tried in other high official positions, has violated any law 
or committed any crime or misdemeanor for which he can be im- 
peached. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs in this report both directly and in- 
directly smirched his administration, and have left a cloud of charges 
floating indiscriminately over the heads of all the officers of the Navy. 
They have iacked the courage or ability to point out the law that has 
been violated and the man or men by name who have committed any 
offense. If the Secretary of the Navy has done anything to justify 
it, present articles of impeachment, and we will put him on trial. [f 
he has not, let us have the courage and manliness to say so. 

But it is easily seen thit the purpose is in the closing hours of this 
session to shirk all such responsibility and fair dealing, and turn it 
over to another committee who will be unable to report at this ses- 
sion, so that the truth cannot be known and the officers of the Goy- 
ernment vindicated until after the presidential election. This I sub- 
mit will be to strike a cowardly blow and run away. This proposed 
action comports entirely with the policy pursued by the democratic 
majority in this House throughout this entire session. This is a 
specimen of the kind of reform which the democratic party is trying 
to commend to the American people. This Naval Committee has been 
laboring in the interest of reform, not the ordinary kind which com- 
mends itself by pointing out abuses and proposing clearly defined 
remedies, but a kind of reform that can be only define:| by calling it 
democratic reform, the sort of reform which forms the burden of the 
Saint Louis platform. And, Mr. Speaker, as entirely germane to this 
subject, for this is purely a political and partisan report, made because 
the interests of the democratic party demand it, I will take the ocea 
sion to examine somewhat in detail the reform platform democracy 
recently adopted and the kind of reformer they have placed upon it 
to bring a political milennium in these degenerate days. 

The following testimony, contained in the Credit Mobilier report, 
taken by a committee of this House, will show something of the kind 
of a reformer Governor Tilden is. In his testimony taken by that 
committee Mr. Oakes Ames, the head and front of the Credit Mobilier 
corporation, said: 


By Mr. Hoar: 


Question. Why, instead of issuing capital stuck to make up the balance of the 
Oakes Ames contract, did you not simply issue bonds or notes or other evidence of 
indebtedness of the company for the balance ? 

Answer. And not have any stock? 

Q. Havea subscription of such an amount as you choose—large enough to govern 
the company only. You had some stock subscribed, $2,000,000, and 10 per cent 

yaid in, before you started. I do not know that this has any bearing upon the cass 

Put I wish to know why it was necessary to adopt this roundabout method of hav 
ing the contractor nominally subscribe for a quantity of the stock. What advan 
tage did you gain by the violation—for it was a violation—of the law ! 

A. Well, we wanted stock enough to vote on to control the road. 

Q. But you have got nominally about $38,000,000 of stock there ! 

A. Yes, sir. Is that too much! 

Q. I do not mean to intimate that it was too much; but is not the note of a cor 
poration worth more than its capital stock ? 

A. It is not so good for the corporation, thongh, because they will have to pay 
the note, and the capital stock is good for nothing. Stock is considered the best 
form in which a company can put these things, because they ain't obliged to pay 
anything on it unless they earn the money. 

Q. But suppose that precisely the same parties in interest had complied with the 
law which requires them to subscribe what capital stock there was in cash and 
had subscribed two, three, or five millions of dollars, and issued the notes of the 
company, payable with interest at such time as they saw fit, why would not that 
have been better for the contractor and better for them, being at the same time a 
compliance with the law! 

A. Persons engaged in railroads generally think that if they can get the capital 
into stock it is the very best way in which they can have it, because then they are 
under no obligation to pay anything upon it anless they earn it, while if they have 
notes and bonds out they must either pay or go to —— 

Q. But that is in cases where the ownership of the capital and the ownership of 
the indebtedness are in different persons. In this case you proposed to have the 
ownership of the capital stock and the ownership of the indebtedness in the same 
persons, Substantially, who were represented by those seven trustees. 

Mr. Oakes Ames. If you will allow me I will say a word in answer tothat. The 
stock would go into the hands of various parties ; those trustees could not carry 
the notes, and when the notes got about into different hands, first one would sue 
and then another would sue. ; 

&. Were you not informed by the counsel who drew the contract that this was a 
violation of the law? 

A. We were informed by counsel whom we consulted that this issuing of stock 
as a payment upon the contract for building the road was in entire compliance with 
the law. 

Q. Who were the counsel that gave you that advice? 

A. Mr. Charles Tracy, Mr. Samuel J. Tilden, and Judge Allen. 

Q. All of New York? , 

A. Allof New York. They were the parties that were consulted in this mat- 


@. Was this contract drawn before or after General Butler’s visit to New York ! 

A. The Oakes Ames contract was before, and the assignment to the trustees 
was after. 

Reform is needed, we are told, “to correct the omissions of a repub- 
lican Congress and the errors of our treaties and diplomacy.” Re- 
form is always in order, and will be as long as humanity is aspiring 
and civilization advancing. Reform is simply growth, improvement, 
a change for the better. There can be no question as to the necessity 
of reform. Itshould be sought for at all times by individuals, States, 
and nations. 

But who shall introduce it? How shall it be brought about? These 
are questions that people must answer for themselves, and no party 
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can claim that it has a special monopoly in the field of reform. If a 
party persists in claiming that no other party can bring about reform, 
the people will naturally ask in what special instance has it shown 
peculiar fitness as a reformer. If this question should be asked the 
democratic party, what single instance could it cite that would satisfy 
the people that its claim was well founded? I know of none. The 
democratic platform opens with the assertion that it is demanded. | 
The republican party has been practicing it for the past fifteen years. | 

Reform, we are told from the Saint Louis platform, is needed to re- 
build and establish in the hearts of the whole people the Union. If 
this had read “rebuild and establish the Union in the democratic party” 
jt would have been tothe point. The Union was rebuilt years ago, and 
has been established as firm as a rock in the hearts of republicans 
throughout the land. Apply the reform spirit where it is needed, 
among those who have hated the Union and who still act as if their 
hatred continued, and the world will applaud this plank. 

Reform is necessary, they say, “to establish a sound currency, re- 
store the public credit, and maintain the national honor.” If this 
democratic platform did not so state, no one would believe it. A 
sound currency? When was the people blessed with a sounder one ? 
Who has lost a dollar by the bill of a broken national bank? The 
work of the counterfeiter has been almost destroyed; from Maine to 
California the people are familiar with the currency; imposition is 
almost impossible. The currency is sound, the soundest we ever had, 
and the republican party has paved the way, and, if not interfered 
with, hope to make it by 1879 as good as gold and the soundest cur- 
rency in the world. 

“Restore the public credit?” Why it never was lost. It stands 
high to-day in the markets of the world. It stands better than ever 
before in our history. No State governed by the democratic party 
can begin to compare with it incredit. Even the best State stocks of 
New York, a State governed by the man who has been selected to re- 
store a credit that never was lost, fall below it; while the credit of 
the Southern States, sapped of their vitality by democratic misrule, 
has sunk so low that it almost causes a blush when we read the quo 
tations. But the national credit stands high, thanks to the wisdom, 
the ability, the integrity of the republican party. Reform of the 
credit of the Government! Would that this same party now howling 
so lustily this battle-cry had practiced a little of what they profess 
in my own State, where they are and have been for years in power, and 
have dishonored her fair name by almost hopelessly ruining her credit, 
leaving her obligations unpaid, allowing her debt and interest thereon 
to accumulate until already some of their own reform party are 
threatening the eternal disgrace of the whole people of one of the 
noblest and proudest States in this Union by repudiation. They 
have paralyzed her energies, crippled her resources, manipulated her 
bonded debt in the interest of democratic cliques and rings until 
her bonds are now quoted at forty-four cents on the dollar, and still 
no preparations for reform can we see in the future. 

Tennessee is not the only State in the South where the people have 
seen some of the beauties of democratic financial reform. The State 
of Texas is democratic in every department, and the San Antonio 
Herald is one of the leading democratic organs, and will not be sus- 
pected of falsehood or even of exaggeration. It says: 





In our Legislature the characteristic features are waste and extravagance. Offices 
are multiplied, salaries are increased, and the people's domain squandered in the 
most reckless manner; but the sacred trust, the school fund, amounting to $800,000, 
committed to their fiduciary care, is also violently seized and appropriated to the 
payment of mileage and per diem. 

This, let it he it remembered, is done by the men who are clamorous 
for Tilden and his sort of reform. Nor is this the worst of the case. 
Under republican rule the State expenses were about $200,000; now 
they are nearly two millions. In its issue of July 8 the San Antonio 
Herald says boldly : 

Our State government is a curse and our laws are amockery. By the apathy of the 
State government anarchy prevails and lawlessness and crime abound. The people 
must act in their own defense ; the governor and Legislature will not. 


This is a picture of democratic reform drawn by a democractic pen. 

Other instances of democratic reform of the same kind, where they 
have exercised full power, could be cited. It is enough to say these 
given are the rule and not the exception of the kind of. democratic 
reform the States have enjoyed under democracy. In order to show 
that this ery of “reform in our national credit” is wholly for polit- 
ical effect, I will give the quotations of our national securities at the 
stock exchange in New York: 


United States loan 6 per cent. registered, 1881. ....................20s-e20e-- 119% 
6 per Comt, COUPER, 1604. .ccccc cccccesccccccecescccccce. cs 1204 
i TEED vncne: anegeussenace soedebeerce cccees: 1164 
et GS EDS oa caccneccucanbe@osvceceseves caecessoce 1163 
5-20 registered, new issue, 1865. ...... Maavaneceans swateme 1173 
SEP COGPOM, BOW LESBO IETS. «2... c0ccc cess coccce cccccscees 117} 
I BE iis tenia bs enbSddeseseecdcesscosesecs 119§ 
5-20 coupon, 1867. ........... Qrecewecccececcccccesccccence 1193 
ol 6 en Sencecosccssoos 1313 
DEES Caves abs setedvessedccttcocsocecccs cccceccs 121 
in wréigteihesveibesusecveaoie vevecnenedesus 117 
SE I noms Seneca coconn choses ceceseccoscccescocnes 1183 
EM vakbes sadncp nediats odes chsecees coneee 1163 
Rs ckchd ca dhnt 6nd autsnanhencncasecseseoseds 117} 
ns dchvetnnbonntnuneaieeskecenecogeuns 1254 

FSR T EE eatel ids amuans ciucsven seedssccccotcesace ences 111} 


But they say also in their platform they want to come into power 





“to maintain the national honor.” When did the national honor 
stand higher than to-day? Where is the nation, great or small, that 
does not respect the United States more to-day than ever before ? 
England does; France does; Germany does; Russia does; all the great 
powers look up to us as never before in our career. If any disrespect 
has been shown our national honor, it has been by our own people, 
by the commission of lawless acts in the Southern States in defiance 
of national authority and the common pleadings of humanity. 

With a sound currency, with good credit everywhere, and with a 
national honorequal to the niost favored nat ion, how supremely foolish 
sound these partisan denunciations which were breathed at Saint 
Louis and put together and called a platform, denouncing asa failure 
what the people know to have been a success and what the historian 
will ieanl as the grandest financial success of the century ; denoune- 
ing as financial imbecility and party immorality a currency system 
which has made it possible for the nation to meet its heavy obliga- 
tions without disturbing the business interests of a single community 
or trenching upon the rights of a single individual. If this system, 
which has given the nation a uniform currency, is the result of finan- 
cial imbecility, what, I would ask in the name of reason, constitutes 
financial wisdom? But the eagerness of all classes, high and low, 
rich and poor, republicans and democrats, to secure a share of this 
currency and to hold fast to it when other values are gladly surren- 
dered gives the lie to this charge and proves to my satisfaction that, no 
matter what is said in this platform, those who made it do not believe 
in the truth of what they uttered. 

A sound currency, that we are all glad to get and sorry to part 
with ; over $600,000,000 paid on the national debt; internal taxes re- 
duced in amount from $309,226,813.42 in 1866 to $110,007,493.58 in 
1875 ; our national securities higher than ever and sought after by 
the capitalists of the who!l* world, are items in the financial policy of 
the republican party that challenge the admiration of the American 
people. The Saint Louis denunciations are but empty sounds, devoid 
of truth and lacking the semblance of plausibility. The platform 
can scarcely be called a “ declaration of principles,” but would be 
better suited for a violent partisan campaign document, if it were not 
false in its statement of facts, false in its theories, and false in its 
conclusions ; for even a campaign document ought to be true in all 
these respects. 

While I am not among the older and more experienced members of 
this body, I have lived long enough to see the majority of the people 
in districts and States deluded as were “the children of Israel when 
God sent upon them a strong delusion that they might believe a lie.” 
The masses in the Southern States could never have otherwise been 
led by their political orators and newspapers into rebellion ; that the 
theories and principles which they taught were fallacious, and the 
hopes they inspired were a delusion and a fraud, no one can now 
deny. 

Only two years ago democratic orators made themselves hoarse and 
democratic newspapers were frantic at the untold and unceasing 
miseries that would be forever entailed upon the American people 
should the “civil-rights bill” become a law. In many sections of the 
country the public mind was excited. The vivid pictures so artfully 
drawn of the great national calamities to follow the passage of that 
measure deceived many honest men, and to this fraud and delusion 
many gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber are permitted to 
hold their seats in this House to-day. The bill did become a law. 

Who has felt any of the fearful evils so vividly pictured? And now, 
having gained a majority in one House of Congress by deluding and 
deceiving the people upon false issues, false in fact, false in theory, 
and false in conclusions, they renew their efforts to manufacture 
other material of the same character for the coming campaign. Un- 
able or unwilling to go into the contest on issues which are real, 
tangible, pertinent to the public interests, needing discussion and 
future action by whatever party shall be in power, they have gone 
vigorously to work and have wasted months of this session of Con- 
gress, prolonged the session, and spent nearly half a million dollars 
of the people’s money in endeavoring to find a slender pretense on 
the evidence of witnesses many of whom would not be believed *n a 
court of justice to charge extravagapce upon the republican party 
and corruption on its favorite leadeys. They hope again by such 
tactics to delude and deceive ecnougn of the people to control the 
elections by an unceasing howl of extravagance and corruption, by 
wholesale slander against republican officials, and then with unblush- 
ing impudence present democracy as a reform party, and a Tammany- 
hall leader, the former colleague of Tweed & Co. and the attorney 
and adviser of Credit Mobilier swindles, as the great reformer of the 
age. But to return to their platform. 

Reform is necessary to secure the resumption of specie payments, 
is it? I think not; for the day has been already decided upon, and 
no claim has yet been made that it is too far off. Can democracy 
secure it sooner? It makes nosuch pretension. It simply denounces 
the republican party for taking no steps in that direction, and yet 
with its usual consistency demands the immediate repeal of the only 
practical measure that it has taken. In other words, it condemns it 
for not doing a certain thing and then denounces it for doing that 
very thing. Well may we exclaim, “Humbug, thy name is demo- 
cratic reform!” 

Reform is necessary to secure a better system of finance than we 
now enjoy. What is this better system? Can any one tell? The 
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nmantem of the democratic party is not very explicit. It says in the extravagance of the republican party ; 


anguage of a Chesterfield and the ambiguity of the Chinese tongue: 

We belie ch a system, well devised 
hands for «execution, creating at notime an 
no time alarmir the public mind into a wi 


reahitt “W i 


and above all intrusted to competent 


artificial searcity of currency and at 
wirawal of that vaster machinery of 
» per cent. of all business transactions are performed, a system 

and inspiring general confidence, would from the day of its 
ling on its wings to all our paralyzed industry, set in motion the 
manufactures, and other mechanic arts, and renew in all its 
tural sources the prosperity of the peopl 


ng he 


of commerce 

This is all very pleasing, but what is this system that is to bring 
healing on its wings to all our paralyzed industry, set in motion the 
wheels of commerce, manufactures, and other mechanic arts, and re- 
new in all its natural sources the prosperity of the people? Why 
has it not been brought forward by the majority of this House? Is 
it to be kept a profound secret? Have letters-patent been applied 
for or a caveat filed to protect the inventor? Letus have it now, for 
if it isall that is claimed for it, there will be no “dead lock” on its pas- 
save. Come, O system of Utopian promise! come with healing on 
your wings! Is there a democrat on this floor who can refuse this 
splendid opportunity to immortalize his name by introducing this 
magical system, born of the angels but now unfortunately under tae 
especial guardianship of the democratic party? There is no such sys- 
tem, and none know it better than the very gentlemen who penned 
those brilliant, worthless promises. If I am wrong in the statement, 
will the democratic Committee on Banking and Currency tell us what 
this system is? If it is known it can be described. If it cannot be 
described, then it isnot worth the language thrown away upon it. If 
it stands to finance as the Keeley motor does to nechanics, then let 
us know all about it or cease to further humbug the public. 

We are told that reform is needed “in the aim and mode” of Fed- 
eral taxation. The aim of Federal taxation is to secure money enough 
to pay the expenses of the Government. Is not the aim a landable 
? Where can reform be applied to this?) The mode of Federal 
taxation may be a fair question for debate, but the present mode is 
certainly not “a masterpiece of injustice,” as it has been called. The 
people have recognized it as the best possible under the circumstances. 
It would be pleasing if it could be abolished without injury to the 
public interests, but it cannot be. The expenditures which have 
grown out of the xebellion must be met. Large revenues have be- 
No honest man would repudiate our national obli- 
Therefore our internal-revenue tax must continue to be 
collected,-though it may be possible to somewhat simplify the mode 
of collecting it. This I have endeavored to do, so that in sparsely 
populated sections of the country those who desire to mannfact- 
ure spirits and raise tobacco on a small scale may be enabled to 
do so and avoid the harsh and rigorous provisions of the law made to 
control the immense establishments of other sections. But for eight 
months our democratic Committee of Ways and Means have been 
unable to reform, or to propose or agree to any measure which will 
reform, either the mode or the aim of collecting the internal-revenue 
taxes. If there is a better way, give it to the people. Bills are in- 
troduced and buried in the committee. Eight months is certainly long 
enough to devise some means, if any exist, in the mode of assessing 
and collecting internal-revenue taxes; either present us one or cease 
this cry of demagogism. 

Again, we are told that reform is necessary in the scale of public 
expenses, Federal, State, and municipal, and to give force to this as- 
sertion we are told that “our Federal taxation has swollen from 
$60,000,000 gol] in 1860 to $450,000,000 currency in 1870; our aggre- 
gate taxation from $154,000,000 gold in 1860 to $730,000,000 currency 
in 1870, or in one decade from less than $5 per head to more than $18 
per head.” I know nothing about the cerrectness of these figures, 
but I do know, and the democrats know, the cause of this large in- 
crease. It represents the price paid by the people for ¢he Union. Is 
it worth the money expended? If it is, and I believe it is, then the 
burden imposed upon us should be borne cheerfully, and I have faith 
enough in the American people to believe that it will be. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it provokes both a smile and a feeling of indig- 
nation to hear the charge made against the republican party by de- 
mocracy that the expenses of the Government are increased and too 
great, that taxes are burdening the people, that there are too many 
clerks and employés in the Departments, and our wicked extrava- 
gance has brought it about, Do they think the memory of the Ameri- 
can people is so short as to forget that the democratic party of the 
South entered into a four years’ rebellion, and was aided and encour- 
aged by many of their northern brethren who are co-operating with 
them to-day? Do they suppose the people do not know that billions 
of treasure was a part of the price we paid to preserve the union of 
the States and make this happy centennial rejoicing possible? Do 
they not know who laid these burdens that are so hard to bear on our 
shoulders? We pay to-day about ninety millions interest on the 
money we borrowed to put down the rebellion. We pay about thirty 
millions more in pensions to disabled Union soldiers, their widows 
and orphans; we pay many millions more to officers of the regular 
Army on the retired list ; for the examination and payment of claims 
for supplies taken; increase of clerical force to regulate and preserve 
the enormous records accumulating from a four years’ war with two 
millions of men on the rolls—all this growing directly out of the re- 
bellion. Yet the men engaged in that rebellion and those in full sym- 
pathy with them then as now are loudest in bitter denunciation of the 
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or, to quote the language of 
an able Senator, they tell us— 

You republicans did not conquer our rebellion quite as cheaply as you onght to 
have done; you have not handled taxation and the public debt and the other con 
sequences growing out of our treason as well as you ought to have done. There 
fore we are indignantabout it. You ought to have done this business better ; you 
ought to have whipped us at half the expense, and you did not. We propose to 
take the Government out of your hands and ourselves to settle with and deal with 
the consequences of our own crimes and blunders. 

Municipal reform and economy are necessary. Noone doubts it. The 
city of New York is an example of this need. What reform has de- 
mocracy instituted there? It has had an undisputed field. What 
has it accomplished? It has increased the city debt from $36,000,000 
in 1867 to over $132,000,000 in 1876. Yet there has been no war to 
carry on, no extraordinary expenses to meet. Is this the kind of re- 
form democracy would bring to the nation? If it is, our national 
debt would be nearly $10,000,000,00€ before the close of a single term 
of democratic control. If democracy has done better than this in 
any other city where it has had control, let us have the name of the 
city and the character of the reform established. 

As for the practice of economy in public expenditures, I believe in 
it. The republican party practice it. But saving money does not al- 
ways indicate economy. You may refuse to build a light-house 
where one is needed and thereby save a few thousands of dollars, but 
you inflict an injury on commerce and on humanity which cannot 
be calenlated in dollars and cents. You may refuse to finish a pub- 
lic building and thereby keep a few thousands in the Treasury, but 
the work is needed and must some time be executed. You have simply 
postponed payment. There is no economy in that. You may cut 
down your appropriation bills several millions, but you risk a serious 
injury to the public service which you have no right toincur. You 
may stop public improvements, discharge mechanics and laborers, 
shut up factories and workshops engaged on public works, and may 
call this economy, but it is not economy. You have set an example 
for those who have money and ought to spend it to withhold expendi- 
tures, shut down on labor, and thus you have contributed to the gen- 
eral stagnation of business. Is this economy? You may eall it 
economy, but the people next November will call it by its right name, 
political stupidity. 

You may cut down the pay of the overworked and faithful letter- 
carriers, who serve the people early and late, through sunshine and 
storm, exposed to the fierce heat of summer and the extreme cold of 
winter, but this is not economy ; it is legalized injustice, and will be 
so regarded when the people come to render their verdict. 

You may rednce salaries established when democracy was in power, 
and then none too large, when gold was the currency of the land and 
when every article entering into household consumption was cheaper 
than now; but this is not econdy, it is simply parsimony uncalled 
for by any exigency of the times and indefensible on any grounds ex- 
cept those of partisan warfare. 

You may save a few thousands of dollars by withdrawing the fast 
mails, and might appear to save more by returning to the old stage- 
coach system of transportation, but you cripple the postal service, 
and entail a loss direct and indirect on every business man who val- 
ues quick dispateh and to whom the very earliest information has 
become a vital necessity. You may call this economy, and may argue 
on this floor that it is, but when you return to your constituents you 
will discover that you have committed a blunder that cannot be ex- 
cused or justified on any grounds of public necessity. 

Trne economy consults public interests and may often be found in 
the increase rather than in the diminution of public expenditures. 
By refusing to appropriate sufticient money for the proper care of 
our navy-yards, arsenals, mints, custom-louses, and other public 
buildings that constantly need to be watched and repaired, you act- 
ually waste the public funds, for you entail upon subsequent years 
expenditures that would be unnecessary if a proper sum had been 
appropriated to care for and properly guard the property of the Gov- 
ernment. The sailor who fails to stop a leak when he first sees it 
may discover when too late that his folly and neglect have cost him 
a ship. 

It is not economy to refuse sufficient appropriations for the rivers 
and harbors scattered all over this broad land which can easily be 
made navigable by a reasonable expenditure, unless in the same bill 
you incorporate useless and reckless expenditures on “creeks that 
will not swim a duck,” and where the engineers report that the first 
thing necessary is a steam-pump ‘to pump up the water to start a 
river. And yet this is the character of economy we have seen prac- 
ticed in this House where the democratic party is in power. I do not 
claim that republican legislation is perfect, that errors have not been 
committed; but I do claim that it stands ready to punish its dishon- 
est officials, correct its errors, and that the American people can with 
far more confidence intrust the administration of this Government 
in its hands than to turn it over to democracy. 

Again, we are told that reform is necessary in the civil service, and 
are further informed that— 

Experience proves that efficient economical conduct of the governmental busi- 
ness js not possible if its civil service be subject to change at every election, be a 
prize fought for at the ballot-box. be a brief reward of party zeal instead of a post 
of honor assigned for proved competency, and held for fidelity in the public employ. 

Does democracy practice what it here preaches? Canit be claimed 
that the republican officials, many of them wounded ex-Federal sol- 
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diers, Who were removed by the majority of this House, were less 
efficient than the democrats who were appointed to their places? If 
they were as efficient why were they removed? Everybody knows 
they were removed because they were republicans. Had they been 
democrats they would have been retained. I refer to the radical 
changes made in the employés of this House since democracy cdn- 
trolled it simply to show that the democratic Solons of Saint Louis 
differ very widely from the democratic Solomons here assembled, 
or Saint Louis was insincere in its pretensions. I prefer to believe 
the latter, for a close observation has convinced me that democracy 
is about the same everywhere ; it believes in democracy, it surrounds 
itself with democracy, it makes war on anything or everything that 
appears hostile to democracy. 

‘If offices should be held by men as a reward for competency, as a 
post of honor for fidelity in the public employ, why did the official 
ax decapitate men of tried ability and known integrity in this House ? 
Why was it used so fiercely when Tilden replaced John A. Dix, and 
swept the State of New York of republican officials? Why is it that 
in every State, county, town, or city where democracy controls the 
appointments that none but democrats are found in office? The 
answer is plain. It is simply because it is the policy of the party to 
surround itself by its friends; and in the full glare of this policy the 
reform alluded to in the Saint Louis platform seems to be as much out 
of place as a prayer meeting would be in Tammany Halt. Again al- 
low me to exclaim, “Humbug, thy name is democratic reform.” 

There may be abuses which have crept into the civil service, but 
these can be corrected without destroying the party that has built 
up a civil service which is as honorable and as efficient as any in 
the world. To say that “ the first step in reform must be the people’s 
choice of honest men from another party,” is to say that the only way 
to stop a leak is to destroy the ship and build another; or, to make an 
illustration more applicable, to destroy a vessel that is known to be 
staunch and sea-worthy and to replace it with one that is believed to 
be worm-eaten below the water-line andbadly damaged above, and 
likely to go to pieces with the first blast of the elements. 

Yes, reform is necessary, and always will be until the end of time; 
but how is it to be brought about? Our plan is to select the very 
best men in the republican party, point out where reform is need- 
ed, and let them do the work, and bring to swift and certain punish- 
ment all dishonest officials. What is the democratic plan? We 
have it announced in the platform. ‘ Reform can only be had,” says 
this oracular piece of timber, “ by a peaceful, civil revolution.” Om- 
inous words. The lasf attempt of a large portion of this same party 
at revolution was not “peaceful,” though that promised in the be- 
ginning it would be. It failed; and now the same portion is to try 
the virtues of a peaceful revolution. Will it succeed? First let us 
ask, should it? Is there anything iff the present condition of public 
atfairs that would justify a revolution of any kind, peaceful or other- 
wise? 

Our national policy is a good one. Our foreign relations are satis- 
factory. We are in the enjoyment of peace abroad and, with the ex- 
ception of our Indian troubles, peace at home. Democracy asks for 
support on the grounds that it has accepted the results of the war 
aud the amendments of the Constitution as binding. If this i» so, 
why the necessity of a revolution to bring out reform, when every 
measure of the republican party is in exact accord with the changed 
condition incident to these results and amendments? What is the 
meaning of revolution? It is something more than a change for the 
better, it is a complete overthrow of existing affairs, and whether it 
comes in the shape of politics or war it leaves in its track a desola- 
tion that can only be justified by the plea that it was.the last resort 
of an oppressed people. Webster says in defining the term, “ a revo- 
lution in politics is the consummation of a rebellion or revolt against 
the established or existing government.” Is this “peaceful revolu- 
tion” which the democratic platform tells us is the only means 
whereby reform can be brought about “the consummation of a re- 
bellion or revolt against the established or existing government?” 
If it is, then indeed the people should be informed of its character, 
and forewarned that its object is to secure by peaceful revolution what 
an armed rebellion failed to secure by the sword. If it is to be a re- 
volt against the established Government, under the cover of polities, 
who that loves his country can hesitate in deciding on which side he 
belongs? 

If the price to be paid for democratic reform is revolution, even 
though it be peaceful, the people will have none of it, but will reject 
it as they did the reform which was proclaimed in the bugile-blasts 
of war and in the tread of mighty columns armed to enforce it. 

Revolution is distasteful in any form to the American people. 
Whether peaceful or warlike they will accept it only as a last resort. 
That contingency has not yet arrived, nor will it as long as patriot- 
ism and loyalty remain in power. I have an abiding faith in the 
good sense of the majority, and I feel assured that whatever reform 


is to be brought about will be inaugurated by the party that has de- | 
fended the nation in its hour of trial and guided it with unparalleled | 


wisdom through eleven years of peace. 

The voice of the people will be heard in November through the 
ballot-box, not é¢alling democracy into power, but in a full, hearty 
indorsement of the republican party and the patriotic work that it 
has performed, The ballot has not yet failed us, and never will as 
long as patriotism, loyalty, and integrity are the ruling elements in 


| of the Pacific Railroad as a great public and political measure. 
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the land. On the ballot we rely for the vindication of our work and 
the purity of our motives. It is the true reformer that brings about 
improvement without revolution and corrects all wrongs without 
exciting rebellion or revolt. When its voice, denouncing democracy 
and sham reform, shall be heard, the revolutionists of the land will 
be forced to acknowledge that— 
There is a weapon surer yet 
And stronger than the bayonet; 
A weapon that comes down as still 
As snow-flakes fall upon the sod; 
But executes a freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God. 


Pacific Railroads, 


SPEECH OF HON. W. 8. HOLMAN, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 7, 1876. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 3672) to amend the act 
approved July 2, 1264, entitled “ An act to amend an act entitled ‘ An act to aid in 
the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the use of the same for postal, mili- 
tary, and other purposes,’ approved July 1, 1862," and other acts in relation to 
tho railroad companies therein named— 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House is anxious to dispose of this bill, and I 
shall content myself in the main by expressing my unqualified ap- 
proval of the objects of this measure. The discussion of this bill by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HurpD] does not rise, it seems to me, 
to the magnitude of this question. This is not a question between 
the Government of the United States and a mere private corporation ; 
the question presented is not analogous to that arising upon a sup- 
posed contract between the government of a State and a corporation 
organized under its laws for the promotion of private or even public 
objects, or for business purposes and private gain; but it is a ques- 
tion of high public and national policy, directly affecting the affairs 
of the National Government, not simply in a financial view, but in 
the higher view of public agencies and the efficiency of government. 
Perhaps, having heard this subject discussed in 1862 in and out of 
this Hall when the original bill passed, and in the still more animated 
and practical discussion of 1864, when the important enlargement of 
the measure was carried, my views may be greatly influenced by the 
opinions then expressed. But gentlemen must see from the nature 
of the measure and the magnitude of the Government subsidy that 
Congress in legislating upon this subject considered the construction 
The 
railroad was to be constructed as an agency of the Government, and 
although to be largely under private control it was in its original 
object and purpose as much a concern of Government as if constructed 
under one of the Bureaus of the Departments. In the origin of the 
measure, in the creation of these corporations, and in the vast subsi- 
dies of lands and bonds, governmental and national objects only were 
primarily considered ; the closer union of the States of the Atlantic 
and Pacific, then a measure of vital moment, and not the speculation 
and private gain of the corporators. These great powers, it is true, 
were ultimately employed through corrupt agencies for mere pri- 
vate gain, but the original purpose was national. The Pacific rail- 
road system was in no sense a private enterprise for individual profit, 
but a measure of public policy for the nation. 

The whole question is involved in the sixth section of the original 
act declaring the conditions upon which this corporation should be cre- 
ated and theobject to be accomplished, and in the repealing clause in 
the eighteenth section of the originalact. These two provisions taken 
together indicate the exact purpose of Congress and the exact rela- 
tions which the Government occupies toward these great corpora- 
tions, which were being created for high political purposes. The 
sixth section to which I refer, the sixth section of the original act, 
reads as follows: 

And be it further enacted, That the grants aforesaid are made upon condition 
that said company shall pay said bonds at maturity, and shall keep said railroad 
and telegraph line in repair and use, and shall at all times transmit dispatches over 
said telegraph line, and transport mails, troops, and munitions of war, supplies, 
and publie stores upon said railroad for the Government whenever required to do 
so by any Department thereof, and that the Government shall at all times have the 
preference in the use of the same for all the purposes aforesaid, (at fair and 
reasonable rates of compensation not to exceed the amounts paid by private par- 
ties for the same kind of service ;) and all compensation for services rendered for 
the Government shall be applied to the payment of said bonds and interest until 
the whole amount is fully paid. Said company may also pay the United States 
wholly or in part in the same or other bonds, Treasury notes, or other evidences 
of debt against the United States, to be allowed at par. And after said road is 
completed, until said bonds and interest are paid, at least 5 per cent. of the net 
earnings of said road shall also be annually applied in the payment thereof. 

The purpose cf this great enterprise is too manifest for argument : 
the creation of facilitics for national intercourse and for the employ- 
ment of national powers, 

lt was an agency of the Government, and not a private corporation 
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or a series of private corporations for the purposes of individual gain. 
The railroads to be constructed were to be agents of the Government 
and the corporations then being created were but instruments to that 
end. I now read the repealing clause of the 18th section of the orig- 
inal act : 

And the better to accomplish the object of this act, namely to promote the public 
interest and fare by the construction of said railroad and telegraph line, and 


keeping the same in working order, and to secure to the Government at all times (but | 


particularly in time of war) the use and benefits of the same for postal, military, 
and other purposes, Congress may, at any time, having due aan for the rights 
of said companies named herein, add to, alter, and amend or repeal this act. 


I think this clause, more clearly than even the sixth section of the | 


act, indicates the character of this railroad system, the purposes of 
the Government, and the design of the law. 

To accomplish the object of the act, “ namely, to promote the pub- 
lic interest and welfare,” and to secure to the Government at all times, 
and particularly in time of war, the use of this railroad and telegraph 
“for postal, military, and other purposes,” to secure these objects Con- 
gress nay at any time, having due regard to the rights of said com- 
panies, “add to, alter, and amend or repeal this act.” 

Can any judicial mind reading these two provisions deny that these 
corporations were simply des*-ned to be subordinate agents of the 
Government? The Dartmouth College case could not possibly apply 
to this act and to these corporations even if the constitutional limita- 
tion as to impairing the validity of contracts applied to the Federal 
Government as well as to States. Bui it does so apply for the most 
obvious reason, that no people in the exercise of their most absolute 
sovereignty as expressed in their government could consent to sucha 
limitation. Every inevitable change in the measure of values might 
impair the validity of contracts, the exigencies of a government might 
involve the most serious perils fatal to national existence if such a 
limitation, proper as to the local government of a State, was applied 
to the collective States as a nation. It could not be assumed that the 
whole peoplein the expression of the highest attributesof sovereignty 


as a government—a nation—equally affecting all, could be unwise | 


and unjust. For thot reason this limitation as to the obligation of con- 
tracts was not imposed upon the Federal Government by the Consti- 
tution, although it was expressly imposed by the Constitution upon 
the several States. The Federal Government has time and time again 
impaired indirectly the obligation of contracts, and the emergency 
fully justified it. These roads were constructed as agents of the Gov- 
ernment, to be used by the Government in time of peace for postal 
services and in time of war for the transportation of military sup- 
plies and of military forces. It was for this reason that the system 
received the fostering care of the Government—was brought into life 
by the Government. Congress must determine in what emergency 
the act creating these corporations shall be altered or amended. It 
is of the first importance to the Government that these corporations 
shall be kept solvent, and insteadof their contracting and carrying vast 
liabilities which will ultimately greatly embarrass their fulfillment 
of theirobligation totheGovernment in peace and in war, that such lia- 
bilities should be liquidated from time to time as their revenues shall 
justify, instead of these revenues being withdrawn to promote the 
private fortunes of the corporators and permitting the liabilities to 
accumulate year after year, and then crushing down by their weight 
the corporations and rendering them unable at least for the time to 
meet the requirements of the Government. 

In other words, it is to the interest of the Government that these 
corporations should be able without interruption to perform the serv- 
ice for the Government for which they were organized. With ample 
revenues it is clearly in harmony with the rights of these corporations 
and their obligations to the Government that the debt due to the 
Government, and by which in fact these great roads were created, 
should be provided for year by year out of their earnings, so that 
they may be able to promptly fulfill at the end of the thirty years 
their engagement “ to pay said bonds at maturity.” And it is clear 
that if these bonds are paid at maturity, which of course involves 
the payment of the interest and principal, a sinking fund must be 
provided for, else, as indicated during the last few years, these great 
railroads built by the munificence of the Government, instead of re- 
maining under the control of solvent corporations, will simply fur- 
nish vast facilities for a suecession of skillful and unscrupulous man- 
agers to build up imperial fortnnes, and at the end of the thirty years, 
or long before that time, to permit the corporations to become hope- 
lessly insolvent and secure the sale of their respective roads under 
the first mortgage, which by the dishonest management of the incip- 
ient Credit Mobilier, in 1864, on this floor secured the priority and the 
postponement of the Government lien for the means by which the 
roads were to be and were built. 

By the act of 1464 amendatory of the act of 1862, and under which 
the Credit Mobilier was organized and the Union Pacific Railroad and 
the other roads were constructed, three important changes were made 
in the act of 1962, but neither of them affects the general purpose o 
the original act. First, the lien of the Government was postponed in 
favor of the mortgages of the companies for an amount equal to the 
Government bond subsidy; second, the Government was to retain 
only one-half of the sums that should acerue to the companies for the 
transportation of troops and supplies and the like, to be applied upon 
the debt that should be due to the Government for bonds and inter- 


| of these two provisions was, in fact, to double the subsidy and dimin- 
ish by one-half the means by which the Government should be re-im- 
| bursed ; and, third, a general right of repeal. The last section of the 


| act of July 2, 1864, is as follows: 


Sec. 22. And be it further enacted, That Congress may at any time alter, amend, 
or repeal this act. 


From my view, this general power to “alter, amend, or repeal” the 
act does not change or enlarge the power retained by Congress under 
the original act of 1262. Under either act the rights of the compa- 
nies as well as of the Government, and the nature and purpose of 
these corporations, are to be considered in determining what amend- 
ments or alterations are just and proper. What then is the state of 
the case? These companies are indebted to the Government for the 
means by which the roads were built and equipped, and for interest 
paid by the United States on the bonds issued, as per the following 
statement which I clip from the public-debt statement of June 30, 
1876: 

Bonds issued to the Pacific railway ‘companies. 


{Rate of interest 6 per cent., payable January and July.) 


| Interest repaid Balance of in- 

ill | by transporta- terest paid by 

re eet tion of mails, the United 
5 &c States. 


Name of railway. 


Central Pacific 25, 885, 120 , 231, 213 76 

Kansas Pacific 6, 303, 000 448, 327 39 

Union Pacific. ...... <> 27, 236, 512 , 079, 704 T7 

Central Branch, Union Pacific. . 44, 408 05 

Western Pacific ............- 1, 970, 56 | 9, 367 00 772, 129 ¢ 
Sioux City and Pacific......... 1, 622, 38 39, 470 28 692, 083 21 


Totals | 64, 623,512 00 


6, 852, 491 25 23, 289, 021 81 





These bonds were issued under the acts of 1562 and 1864, are pay- 
able thirty years from date. The whole interest paid by the United 
States is $30,141,513.06. The companies have repaid to the United 
States by the transportation of mails, &c., the sum of $6,852,491.25, 
leaving still due to the United States the sum of $23,289,021.81. 

So the Government has subsidized these companies up to this date 
as follows: 

Bonds issued 
Interest paid on these bonds and not refunded 


$64, 623, 512 00 
23, 289, 021 81 


Total 87, 912, 533 81 
To which should be added the land subsidy of 30,931,766 acres, a terri- 


| tory nearly one-third larger thay the great State of Indiana, which I 


have in part the honor to represent. This is the imperial possession 
which these companies have obtained from the Government, to say 
nothing of the exorbitant charges made for the transportation of 
troops and supplies, one-half of which, by the extraordinary decision 
of the Supreme Court, they are able to extort annually from the pub- 
lic Treasury, notwithstanding they are indebted to the Government 


| $23,289,021.81 for interest advanced on their bonds. 


The net eornings of these companies, so far as reported to Congress, 


| for the last year were as follows : 


Union Pacific «++ $6, 148, 365 67 
Central Pacific..... 8, 031, 498 13 
Kansas Pacific 1, 212, 722 63 
Sioux City and Pacific . 210, 220 66 

15, 602, 807 09 

And thus the few enterprising gentlemen, mostly stock-brokers of 
New York City, who corrupted Congress, secured the —- of the 
act of 1864, organized the Credit Mobilier—through which, by direct 
fraud, in which many public men were induced to participate, a gain 
to dishonesty and a loss to the people of the vast sum of $43,925,328.34 
occurred—are permitted to divide among themselves, after paying all 
the expenses, the sum of $15,602,807.09 annually, while the labor of 
the country pays the interest on the very bonds out of which their 
enormous profits flow and is running a great risk of ultimately pay- 
ing the bonds. 

And what is now proposed by this bill? Simply that these companies 
shall pay into the national Treasury annually a sum which in the ag- 
gregate will approximate to the amount that will be due upon the 
principal of the bonds and interest paid by the Government at the 
end of the thirty years. I say approximate, for the sums required to 
be paid annually will not fully meet the debt. 

The provision in the sixth section of the original act, which I have 
quoted, requiring the companies to pay annually at least 5 per cent. 

of the net earnings of the roads on the bonded indebtedness, is wholly 
| insufficient to protect the Government. What the net earnings shall 
be is a matter within the control of the companies. The corporators 
by exhaustive salaries and special contracts can make these net earn- 
ings a mere bagatelle. Something far more effective than this is re- 





quired. I think that that clause requiring the companies to pay at 
least 5 per cent. of the net earnings annually, coupled with the 
| general power of amendments in the eighteenth section, make it very 
| clear that the amendment proposed by the pending bill providing for 
| a sinking fund is in perfect harmony with the laws under which these 


est, and should pay the other half over to the companies. The effect | roads were constructed. 
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The case is very clear. Congress must either intercept annually a 


portion of the net earnings of these corporations and put it into the | 


Treasury, or at the end of the thirty years adebt of at least $160,000,- 


000, after all deductions, will rest upon these companies, independent | 


of the prior-lien mortgages for $64,623,512, and the successive armies 
of skillful and artful lobbyists will have retired with imperial for- 
tunes; and besides the loss of over thirty million acres of the just herit- 
age of labor, that same labor will bear the loss of the $160,000,000. 
It must be borne in mind that the prior mortgage of $64,623,512 will 
still remain unpaid, and it is manifest that if the Government does 
not anticipate the state of this indebtedness prior to the expiration of 
the thirty years by some measure at least as effective as that proposed 
by this bill, the Government will pay the bonds and interest, with- 
out the possibility of its being refunded. Our experience with these 
corporations renders this absolutely certain, unless the whole policy 
of the Government shall be changed. 

I trust, sir, that this measure will pass this House with such a de- 
gree of unanimity as will secure its further prompt and effective con- 
sideration until it shall becomea law. The measure is eminently just 
and proper. No refined technicalities should be allowed to defeat it. 
The Dartmouth College doctrine of vested rights can have no appli- 
cation here, and if it could the history of this Union Pacific Railroad 
and its associate lines and branches, the fraud in which the act of 
1864 was conceived, the venality it inspired even in this Hall, the 
wrenching of parliamentary law to subserve its purposes, and the sub- 
version of honest legislation to the revolting cupidity of the lobby 
which it inspired, and the long line of measures that followed it in 
which the very fountains of the law were polluted and Government 
became but an instrument of personal and dishonest gain, tell too 
plainly to the American people that that doctrine, while well enough 
as an abstraction and as applied to a particular case, cannot be ad- 
hered to as a final maxim of law unless it is conceded that the most 
vital interest of the people shall be at the mercy of the venal and un- 
scrupulous lobby which at times usurps the power of enacting laws. 

This measare is subject to no such embarrassment. Its provisions 
are forbearing, reasonable, and just, and it will become a law unless 
the power of these corporations is stronger than the sense of justice 
in the American Congress. 





Subsidiary Silver Coin. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. CAMPBELL, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 13, 1876, 
On the conference report relative to the issue of subsidiary silver coin. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, in whatever phase this currency 
question is presented it is sure to take a wide range, embracing in 
its scope the whole subject of money and payment of the public 
debt. Judging from the arguments advanced by all parties to the 
controversy, it would seem that as to the end, they were agreed. All 
profess to be in favor of honest money and honest payment of the 
debt in accordance with the letter and spirit of the laws under which 
it was contracted. But upon the question of what is honest money 
and what constitutes honest payment of the public debt, they differ 
as wide as the poles. 

Assuming both parties to this controversy to be sincere in their 
professions of honesty and honor and the maintenance of the public 
faith inviolate, the opposite conclusions at which they arrive as to the 
nature of the obligation, what constitutes honest payment of the 
public debt, and maintenance of national honor, can only be accounted 
for by a different interpretation of the laws under which the debt 
was contracted. As this disagreement can only be settled by reference 
to the laws under which the debt was created, I will present in 
brief the acts and parts of acts as to which there is a difference of 
opinion between the parties. 

By the act of February 25, 1862, the issue of $150,000,000 of legal- 
tender notes was authorized, which were made receivable in payment 
of all taxes, internal duties, excises, debts, and demands of every kind 
due to the United States except duties on imports, and of all claims 
and demands against the United States of every kind whatsoever 
except for interest upon bonds and notes, which shall be paid in coin, 
and shall also be lawful money and a legal tender in payment of all 
debts, public and private, within the United States except duties on 
imports and interest as aforesaid. 





By the act of July 11, 1862, there was again an issue authorized of | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


By the act of March 3, 1863, a third issne was authorized of $150,- 
000,000, which notes so issued, says the act, “shall be lawful money 
and a legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private, within 
the United States except for duties on imports and interest on the 
public debt.” 

The following is the act of March 18, 1869: 


Be it enacted, &c., That in order to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the 
Government to discharge‘all just obligations to the public creditors, and to settle 
conflicting questions and interpretations of the law by virtue of which such obli- 
gations have been contracted, it is hereby provided and declarec taat the rath ot 
the United States is solemnly pledged to the payment in coin or its equivalent of 
all the obligations of the United States not bearing interest known as Unitea 
States notes, and of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, ex- 
cept in cases where the law authorizing the issue of said obligation has expressly 
provided that the same may be paid in lawful money or other currency than gold 
and silver. But none of said interest-bearing obligations not already due shall be 
redeemed or paid before maturity unless at such time United States notes shall be 
convertible into coin at the option of the holder, or unless at such time bonds of 
the United States bearing a lower rate of interest than the bonds to be redeemed 
can be sold at par in coin. 

And the United States also solemnly pledges its faith to make provision at the 


| earliest practicable period for the redemption of the United States notes in coin. 


Section 13 of an act approved February 12, 1873, provides— 


That the standard for both gold and silver coins of the United States shall be 
such that of one thousand parts by weight nine hundred shall be of pure metal and 
one hundred of alloy. 

Section 14 of the same act provides— 

That gold coins of the United States shall be a one-dollar piece, which, at the 
standard weight of 25.8 grains, shall be the unit of value; a quarter eagle, or 
two-and-a-half-dollar piece ; a three-dollar piece; a half eagle, or tive-dollar piece; 
an eagle, or ten-dollar piece ; a double eagle, or twenty-dollar piece. And the stand- 
ard weight of the gold dollar shall be 25.8 grains; of the quarter eagle, or two- 
and-a-half-dollar piece, 644 grains; of the three-dollar piece, 77.4 grains; of the 
half cagle, or five-dollar piece, 129 grains; of the eagle, or ten-dollar piece, 258 
grains ; of the double eagle, or twenty-dollar piece, 516 grains ; which coins shall be 
a legal tender in all payments at their nominal value when not below the standard 


| weight and limit of tolerange provided in this act. 


Section 15 of the same act is as follows: 


That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade-dollar, a half dollar, or 
fifty-cent piece; a quarter dollar, or twenty-five-cent piece ; a dime, or ten-cent 
viece ; and the weight of the trade-dollar shall be 420 grains troy ; the weight of the 
Pialf dollar shall be twelve grams and one-half of a gram; the quarter dollar and 
the dime shall be respectively one-half and one-fifth of the weight of said half dol- 
lar; and said coins shall be a legal tender, at their nominal value, for any amount 
not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 


Section 17, same act, reads: 

That no coins, either of gold, silver, or minor coinage, shall hereafter be issued 
from the Mint other than those of the denominations, standards, and weights herein 
set forth. 

REFUNDING OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

By the act of July 14, 1870— 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue $200,000,000 in coupon or reg- 
istered bonds of the United States, in such form as he may prescribe, and of denom- 
inations of $50 or some multiple of that sum, redeemable in coin of the present 


| standard value, at the pleasure of the United States, after ten \ears from the date 


of their issue, and bearing interest semi-annually in coin at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum; also a sum or sums not exceeding in the aggregate $300,000,000 of like 
bonds, the same in all respects, but payable at the pleasure of the United States 
after fifteen years from the date of their issue, and bearing interest at the rate 
of 4} per cent. per annum; also a sum or sums not exceeding in the aggregate 
$1,000,000,006 of like bonds, the same in all respects, but payable at the pleasure of 
the United States after thirty years from the date of their issue, and bearing inter- 
est at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum ; all of which said several classes of bonds 
and the interest thereon shall be exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the 
United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, 
or local authority; and the said bonds shall have set forth and expressed upon their 
face the above specified conditions, and shall, with their coupons, be made payable 
at the Treasury of the United States 
THE RESUMPTION ACT. 


The latter part of the resumption act reads: 





And whenever and so often as circulating notes shall be issned to any such bank- 
ing association, so increasing its capital or circulating notes, or so newly organized 


| as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Secretary “f the Treasury to redeem the 


$150,000,000, receivable in payment for all loans made to the United | 


States, and of all taxes, internal duties, excises, debts, and demands 
of every kind due to the United States except duties on imports and 
interest, and of all claims and demands against the United States 
except for interest upon bonds, notes, and certificates of debt or de- 
posit, and shall also be lawful money and a legal tender in payment 
of all debts, public and private, within the United States except 
duties on imports and interest as aforesaid. 





legal-tender United States notes in excess only of $300,000,000, to the amount of 80 
per cent. of the sum of national-bank notes so issued to any such banking associa- 
tion as aforesaid, and to continue such redemption as such circulating notes are 
issued until there shall be outstanding the sum of $300,000,000 of such legal-tender 
United States notes, and no more. And on and after the Ist day of Jannary, A. D. 
1879, the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem in coin the United States legal- 
tender notes then outstanding, on their presentation for redemption at the office of 
the assistant treasurer of the United States in the city of New York in sums of 
not less than $50. And to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and pro- 
vide for the redemption in this act authorized or required, he is authorized to use 
any surplus revenues from time to time in the Treasury not othcrwise appropri- 
ated, and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than par in coin, cither of the 
descriptions of bonds of the United States described in the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 14, 1870, entitled “An act to authorize the refanding of the national 
debt,” with like qualities, privileges, and exemptions to the extent necessary to 
carry this act into full effect, aud to use the proceeds thereof for the purposes afore- 
said. 

The foregoing are all the acts or parts of acts in relation to the cur- 
rency and debt about which there is, or has been, any dispute. It 
will be seen that the language in relation to the legal-tender quality 
of the United States notes or legal-tender currency is the same in all 
the laws authorizing their issue, namely: That they should be receiv- 
able in payment of all demands due the United States, except duties 
on imports, and of all claims and demands against the United States 
of every kind whatsoever, except for interest upou bonds and notes 
which shall be paid in coin, and shall also be lawful money and a 
legal-tender in payment of all debts public and private within the 
United States, except duties on imports and interest on the public 
debt. 
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There wonld then seem to be no room for reasonable doubt that the | Again, the gentleman from Ohio says: 


intention of the Congress that passed these acts was, that the princi- | 


pal of the 5.20 bonds was payable in the legal-tenders or the lawful 
money with which they were purchased. The language is clear and 


unequivocal, and will, I think, admit of no other construction. If it 


had been otherwise intended, it would have been very easy, and the | 


makers of the laws wonld have undoubtedly excepted the principal 
as well as the interest of the debt, by saying except the interest and 
principal of the national debt. 


The only question in controversy prior to the passage of the act of | 


March 18, 1869, was as to whether the principakof the 5.20 bonds was 
payable or redeemable in lawful money, at the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernment, after five years from the date of their issue, or whether they 


were payable in coin. The question as to whether payment was to | 


be made in gold or silver coin was not then raised. Here again, if 
Congress had intended that payment should be made in gold, it would 
have been natural and eminently proper to have inserted “ gold coin” 
instead of “coin.” I believe the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gar- 
FIELD] was in Congress when this law was passed, and if, as he now 
says, gold coin only was intended, I can but regard it as exceedingly 
strange that a gentleman of his legislative experience and quickness 
of apprehension, and whose retrospective vision now seems so clear, 
should have failed to supply this important omission. 

But the gentleman says: 

After all the doubt and turbulent excitement about what the actual obligation 
of the nation was in regard to the public debt, the first act of Congress approved 
by President Grant made a solemn declaration designed to put all those doubts to 
rest. It was declared by Congress that ‘the faith of the nation is solemnly pledged 
to the payment in what! Not in silver, not in gold, not in coin, but * in coin 
or its «quivalent of all the obligations of the United States not bearing interest, 
known as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of any such ob- 


ligation has expressly provided that the same may be paid in lawful money or other 


currency than gold and silver.” 


The gentleman asks, with a seeming air of triumph, “ Now, what 
did Congress mean?” I reply by repeating that the only controversy 
up to the time of the passage of the act of 1869 was as to whether the 
principal of the 5-20 bonds was payable in legal tenders or the law- 
ful money with which they were purchased or in coin; not in gold 
coin, not in silver coin, but “coin;” and that manifestly the intention 
of Congress was to put all doubts on this point to rest by changing 
the character of the main portion of the public debt from currency to 
coin by enacting that a debt that was legally, equitably, and mor- 
ally payable in the lawful money with which the securities were pur- 
chased should be paid in coin, thereby imposing an unjust burden of 
from three hundred to five hundred million dollars on the tax-paying 
portion of the people of the nation for the benefit of the few usurers, 
money-mongers, and gold-gamblers. 

But the gentleman proceeds to say that— 

Since 1°34 we have had one standard dollar, and we have embodied it in two 
metals, goldand silver. * * * Every hour that we hada double standard it was 
double only on the ground of equivalency, and when, by reason of the shifting value 
of the two metals in reference to each other, the silver dollar and the gold dollar 
have varied from each other in valae, Congress has undertaken to equalize them 
by increasing the amount of metal in one or decreasing the amount of metal in the 


ether 

This application of the principle of “equivalency” is certainly 
original with the gentleman from Ohio. I do not believe any one 
can be found to dispute his right to letters-patent on it. But if the 
gentleman is to be credited with sincerity it must be admitted that 
his memory of facts is greatly at fault; for the silver dollar of 371} 
grains troy of pure silver was the unit of value and a legal tender in 
payment of all debts, public and private, for any amount whatsoever, 
from 1792 until the passage of the infamous act of 1873. Any change 
made in the quantity of the metal in the dollars to keep them of equal 
value was made in the gold dollar, and not in the silver dollar. If, 
then, this principle of equivalency is to be adopted I submit that in 
all fe ‘rness, equity, and good conscience it should be done by diminish- 
ing the quantity of metal in the gold dollar, so as to keep it of equal 
value with the silver dollar. I do not, however, ask that this change 
be made, but I do insist that to keep faith with all parties, the debtor 
class, as well as the creditor class, demands the restoration of the 
standard of value in existence when the debt was contracted. 

Again the geotleman from Ohio says: 


When Congress promised to pay coin it was a promise to pay gold coin or silver 
coin of equal value toe the same nominal sum in gold. 


And adds: 
I cannot believe that this will be denied. 


By what principle of political ethics or moral honesty the gentle- 
man reaches this conclusion, knowing as he does that when the law 
was passed, when the promise was made, the silver dollar was the 
unit of value and the legal dollar of the realm, is incomprehensible 
to the common mind. 

L venture to say that the gentleman cannot find one disinterested, 
fair-minded man in fifty who has examined this subject with any de- 
gree of care that wikl.agnee with him that the language of the act of 
Ing) will bear the coustraction hanow puts upon it, or that, if we had 
been.so fortunate as to have discovered a.bonanzd of: gold instead of 
silver, his cloqnent voice, aswell as that.of alb-the retainers of the 


medy-won gers ‘ab home aucebroad,” would net have, been heard in 
favor of retaining the silver standard, 





Congress saw a few years ago that it was going to be diffionlt to keep up the 


equality or equivalency of the dollar in the two metals; so it dropped one of the 


metals except as a subsidiary coin, and left the national standard of value em- 
| bodied in the other, namely, in gold. 


The gentleman is certainly mistaken when he says “ Congress 
saw,” for the facts connected with the passage of the law demon- 
etizing the silver dollar and making the gold dollar the unit of value 
show that, outside of the committee having charge of the subject and 
a few interested parties, Congress had no opportunity to examine or 
to know what was in the bill. Sir, it was the bankers, usurers, and 
money-lending class generally, both at home and abroad, that saw a 
“notable opportunity” of committing a grand swindle on the tax- 
payers and debtor class generally, which they were not slow to em- 
brace, and finding willing agents in Congress and other official posi- 
tions they found but little difficulty in accomplishing their nefarious 
purpose, 

By reference to the extracts from the law of February 12, 1873, 
printed herewith, it will be seen how cunningly the change from the 
silver standard to the gold standard was effected. In one section the 
gold dollar of 25.8 grains is made the unit of value. In the next sec- 
tion where the silver coins are ennmerated, the legal dollar of 4124 
grains is omitted, and the silver coins made a legal tender for $5, 
Then in another section it is provided that no coins either of gold or 
silver shall thereafter be issued from the Mint other than those of the 
denominations, standards, and weights therein set forth. 

The bill by which this infamous swindle was perpetrated contai: ing 
sixty-seven sections and covering over twelve pages of fine printed 
matter, was reported in the form of a substitute from the Committee 
on Mints and Coinage by Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, and passed 
under a suspension of the rules without being printed. Indeed, it is 
not clear from the record that the substitute was even read at length 
at the Clerk’s desk. The vote by which it was passed shows 110 in 
the aflirmative and 13 in the negative, being a bare quorum. The 
House was then composed of two hundred and forty-six members, 
of whom one hundred and twenty-three, or one-half of the whole 
number, did not vote on the passage of the bill, but the absent mem- 
bers probably knew just as much about its provisions as most of 
those who voted for it. 

Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, who reported the substitute, asked 
that the rules be suspended and the bill passed without reading. Ho 
said: 

I desire to call up bi'l (I. R. No. 1427) revising and amending the laws relative 
to mints, assay offices, and coinage of the United States. I doso for the purpose of 
offering an amendment in the nature of a substitute, one which bas been very car 
fully prepared and which I have submitted to the ditferent gentlemen in this Tous: 
who had taken a special interest in the bill. I tind that it meets with universal 


approbation in the form in which it is offered. I move that the rules be suspended 
and the substitute be put on its passage. 


Sir, it will thus be seen that in all the proceeding had upon the 
substitute in the House there was no opportunity for examination or 
discussion, and outside of the few initiated in the mystery of iniquity 
contemplated by the bill it is not probable that 1 in 50 of those 
who voted for it had any knowledge of its provisions or the remotest 
idea that the design of its authors was to consummate the most pertid- 
ious act connected with all our financial legislation. Yet the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] has the assurance to tell us that 
Congress saw the difficulty of keeping up the “ equivalency” in the 
two metals, so it dropped one, and that one which had been the unit 
of values from the earliest organization of the Government and upon 
the basis of which every debt, public and private, in the nation had 
been contracted, and adopted the one in the interest of the mere 
usurers and money-mongers at home and abroad. 

Sir, I feel contident that any impartial man who will take the trouble 
to investigate the circumstances connected with the passage of this act 
and its ruinous effects upon the industrial interest of the nation will 
not fail to arrive at the conclusion that it was inspired by the money 
lords of Europe who purchased our securities, both public and _ pri- 
vate, at discounts sufficiently great to afford a large profit even should 
those debts be discharged in lawful money with gold at double the 
premium it now commands, and that it was dictated to Congress by 
their allies in Wall street and other money centers at home. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] says: 

Now the fact that in 1873 we adopted a device to preserve the constancy of the 
value of the dollar does not by any means signify that we meant to change the old 
obligation so that men to whom the Government owes money can lawfully be paid 
in money of a different value. 

Sir, if it was not intended to pay the Government creditors as well 
as all other creditors in money of greater value than that of the legal 
standard when the debts were contracted, then there certaiuly was 
no necessity for demonetizing silver. But the gentleman will find it 
difficult to convince the dullest intellect that the demonetization of 
one-half of the coin of the nation will not enhance the value of the 
other half. If he does not know that this infamous law which he 
helped to enact and which he now defends with such thinly disguised 
sophistry and so much seeming earnestness was a “ device” to increase 
the value of gold, and consequently the value of all debts, public and 
private, he is ignorant alike of the intention and purpose of its real 
authors, the usurers and money-mongers, and the practical effect of 
its workings onthe industrial interests and legitimate business of tho 
eountry. 
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contained in the above enumerated acts, were centered in one it would 
Some one has said there is an innate desire in the human mind to get a chance | NOt contain half “so many of the essential elements of vast rascality, 
to cheat somebody. of colossal swindling,” asthe one the gentleman ad voc atessoearnestly. 
Sir, if somebody had never uttered this sentence the passage of Neither this nor any of the acts relating to the finances and currency, 
the law demonetizing silver, and other kindred acts relating to the | passed since the close of the war, can be justitied by the principles of 
finances and currency of the nation, with which the gentleman ought | sound morality, or upon any other hypotiesis than that the producing 
to be familiar, afford a practical demonstration of the fact that there | classes and tax-payers have no rights that bankers and money-lend- 
existed in the minds of their authors a desire to “cheat somebody,” | ers are bound to respect; and, | submit, is it not barefaced impu- 
and that somebody those who had contided their interest to their | dence for the advocates and supporters of these acts to claim to be 
keeping. the special guardians of the public faith and national honor, or even 
Again the gentleman says: question the honor and honesty of any one not notoriously wanting 
: in character for truth and integrity? 


The gentleman says: 


A great minister once said that there are two things in human nature which 
when united always made iniquity complete; one was the desire to do a dishon- 
orable thing and the other was the opportunity to do it. 

And he adds that— 


It has so happened in the fluctuations of these metals that there is now a notable 
opportunity to cheat several millions of men by adopting the baser metal as the 


The Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
standard of payment, and thus to accomplish a swindle on so grand a scale as to | 


SPEECH OF HON. SMITH ELY, Jr., 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


July 29, 1876, 





make the achievement illustrious. 


Sir, unfortunately for the wealth-producing and tax-paying portion 
of the American people the two things in human nature necessary to 
make iniquity complete were united in the authors of the law chang- 
ing the standard of payment from silver, which had been the unit of 
values from the organization of the Government, to gold. They had 
the desire and thus created and embraced the opportunity to make 
manifest their disposition and capacity to “ make iniquity complete” 
by covertly and stealthily perpetrating a swindle on so grand a scale Me BEY. Me Gnesbee altheuch I donct believe it tebe nnncticcbie 
as to make it illustriously infamous among all the corrupt legislation at this ceaemahathd : 5 Sete ie perfec + anv legislation whiele astil mabe 
. 2 Pay . « $ Ss — m ye —_ ° * =” . . 
in Fae alates enh Veen who hold with him, that the rially change the mathed ft manetestning War cong ae =e 

’ apt 7 ’ ~ | securities of the Government, yet an examination of the operations of 
sober second thought, the calm and deliberate judgment of the Amer- | thig department recently made by a committee of which I have the 
ican people, will be that it was the change effected by the law of honor to be chairman,impels me to bring this subject before the 
1873 and not, as he says, by the proposition to restore the standard of House. with a view to aaneta: Genbene legislation as will increase the effi- 
payment in existence when the debt was contracted that “a swindle einuae eommeune: aed ctidie of this aaa of the public aa ‘ce 
on 80 grand a scale as to make the achievement illustrious” was ac- ae coe manufacturing extellahucant in eoatied. on tr the Govern 
complished. ‘ | ment in the city of Washington, employing from fifteen hundred to 

Sir, I deny that the amendment which proposes to restore the stand- two thousand persons, with a monthly pay-roll running from $100,000 
ard of payment in existence when all of the national debt and most to $150,000, with apparatus and machinery upon whic thes hes been 
of the private debts were contracted is either a dishonorable or dis- expended Rokwnenste te aaa 2D ened d thousand dollars. This fac- 
honest act. On the contrary, I insist that it contemplates no cheating tony wanoreanised anitinhen heen maintained not a — laa direetly 
orswindling of any class, and that it isan act of good faith founded on authorizing its establishment but indirectly by cl snses in various loan 
the principles of sound morality and good conscience. On the other andi ee aie This factor 7 a ea aaaiuniinntinne of teas 
hand I charge that the MCASUTO the gentleman and those who ngree anak celniee United States neten bonds, st :mps und other om u- 
with him advocate with so much ability and seeming carnestuess is, uiihan of the United inten aed ‘3 ian 1 aetna ne otines and printing 
to characterize it mildly, an act of bad faith and of doubtfal morality. establishment in the world. his business is not ‘ wrried on by the 
It is not an act to cheat a few millions of men out of a thousand or so Government because it can do the wot k with greater security and 
millions of dollars, but an act to “at one fell stroke ” deprive the economy than private parties, for the American Bank-Note Company 
whole industrial and tax-paying portion of the American people of supplied the Government long before this factory was started, and 
their God-given right to enjoy the fruits of their labor and talents, for nearly fifty years, printed the securities ready for issue, and fur- 
to reduce them to a state of practical serfdom for all time for the | ji snes them now to several governments in Europe and to almost all 
benefit of a few avaricious usurers at home and abroad. | theese in Mouth Americe re 

This is the kind of legislation that the advocates of this and other The one sealinenes of the Rurean of Encraving and Priatiar have 
cunning fiscal contrivances for the oppression and degradation of the on ties es <atriatieade A el compare a ith n # private companies 
working classes call “honest.” They can see no injustice or wrong by committees of ‘Congress and each committee has asserted the 
in legislation that robs the industrial classes. It is only when an at- | .) oriority of the private companies 
tempt is made to thwart some wicked scheme dictated by the moncy- | ° vhe Joint Select ftemanlahes ae 
lending class that their consciences are quickened and their moral | EpMuxps af Semend and Representative Halecv. of New Jersey 
sensibilities aroused. It would scem that their moral vision had be- | \o06 the respective chairmen » ve appointed i>. 1nGy. and reported 
come so darkened and their consciences so seared as to render them | yforch 3 Bene shay state thet they “sould net fail to be etruck with 
incapable of distinguishing between right and wrong. _ | the nema, in, the management and details, both personal and 

Speaking in reference to the proposition to restore the silver dollar | otherwise, between such operations carried on by paid officers of the 
as the unit of values, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] said: | @\ ornment and similar operations carried on by private persons or 

Since I have been in public life I have never known any proposition that con- 


corporations.” ‘Such a comparison is decidedly unfavorable to the 
tained so many of the essential elements of vast rascality, of colossal swindling, as | Government engaging in any operations of this character where it 
this. gaging 


can possibly be dispensed with ;” ‘fom political and other causes 
I have the charity to believe that the gentleman’s memory was at | so large an element of incapacity and carelessness and unfaithfal- 
fault when he uttered this sentence. I cannot believe that, with all | ness is introduced into the operations as in a considerable degree to 
his past experience in public life before his mind, he would have had | derange and paralyze the efforts of those, who are sincerely desirous 
the assurance to mak6 a statement so clearly unsupported by the facts. | of doing the best possible work for the Government.” 
The gentleman ‘must surely have forgotten that he was in Congress | This committee ascertained that more than $3,000,000 of securities 
when the salary grab and Credif, Mobilier acts were passed, and it is | other than fractional currency had been “ lost, stolen, or unaccounted 
difficult to believe that acts of this character could haye got through | for.” , A schedule taken from this report of securities “lost, stolen or 
Congress withont the kiowledge of a gentleman sesensitive on the | unacconnted for”, between 1561 and 1867 is annexed hereto. The act- 
subject of the public interest and national honor, It must, also have | nal.amountis probably much greater, for the committee say that “as 
escaped his memory that he was a member of the House when the | to fractional currency. in particular, ifany fraud has occurred, it can 
national-banking’ swindle was created, and, when .the swindle. to | neyer beascertained fromredemption unless the frauds haye been cnor- 
strengthen the public ¢redit was enacted, By the former of, these | mous in amount;” and “that owing tothe gneat number of these, fnae- 
acts the whole money power of the nation was surrendered to a sys- | tioval, notes which are lost, and. destroyer in the hands of the people 
tein of irresponsible corporations by which the people have already, | it. will never. be possible to. ascertain by redemption or otherwise 
suffered a direct loss byway of interest on the bonds of over $350,-| whether there has been any wrong perpetrated on the Government 
060,000, and ‘aii indirect loss of double that amount by way, of exfor- | in respect.to them.” (Report, page 26.) This same committee further 
tionate rates of interest. ‘By the latter of these acts over $400,000,000 report that.the highest safety.is to be attained by laving the notes 
wert added to'the public debt by changing payment from currency | and securities printed at. different establishments. Le alyo found that 
to coin. | there was no evidence that there. had. been one dollar Jost through 
Not one of these acts can be defended on the principle of enlightened | either of the bank-note companies. 


On the operations of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


public policy or sound morality, while the measure that the gentle- | 'Thesecond investigation was,condneted by the Committee on Bank-: ; 


man condenis so yehemently is covsistent. with both, as well as with | ing and, Correney iv [574 and 1875, | Their report (No. 150, Forty-third 
good faith and national hondr, | Congress, second session) was made by William: Walter Phelps,of New 
Batif af) the dishonor and dishonesty; all the villainy and rascality | Jersey, February 17,187%,. They reported that, “although the recoun- 
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mendations of the Committee on Retrenchmeut were not embodied 
in a law, its moral effect was such that it was accepted as law by the 
Treasury Department. A complete and radical change was made, in 
accordance with the recommendation, in the preparation of the Gov- 
ernment notes and other securities, namely: that the work of prepar- 
ing the securities should not be done in any one place or establish- 
nent, but should be so distributed among at least three different 
esiablishments that no one or even two of them should have it in 
their power to furnish any note, bond, or coupon, and that the final 
process of signing and sealing (‘. ¢., the authentication) should be 
done in the Treasury Department. That from 1369 to 1274 this work 
was mainly done by outside parties. In accordance with this report 
the Secretary contracted with two bank-note companies of New York, 
each executing one printing upon most of the notes and securities, 
the Bureau executing one upon the fractional currency and two upon 
the United States notes. That this plan was followed until 1874, 
when it was so far abandoned that all the work of preparing these 
securities was transferred to the Bureau, excepting one printing, 
which was done by a bank-note company in the city of Washington.” 

The committee say that “the system worked satisfactorily for five 
years; why should it be changed without some good reason? We 
ought not to change a system which started with such good author- 
ity, has worked so well, and strikes so favorably the common sense 
of the people.” They reported that “the work of the Bureau is more 
expensive than that of the companies,” and that therefore by taking 
the work from the companies and giving it to the Government the cost 
must have been largely increased. That the evidence proved that “in 
1873 the Bureau employed between eleven hundred and twelve hun- 
dred persons, and these did less work than was done by the six hun- 
dred employés of a private company ;” “that itseemed to be acknowl- 
edged by the Bureau that one-third of the cost in the Bureau is for 
what does not enter at all into the cost of preparation by the com- 
panies.” The committee then give the items furnished by the Bureau 
which occasion this extra cost, and say : 

Why add 5 per cent. to the cost of securities to pay employés when they have 
nothing to do! Why add 25 per cent. to give employment for fewer hours and 
higher wages than the private company gives for the same work ! 

The committee do not answer these questions because they could 
not without admitting that these things were permitted only for 
political considerations. They say: 

If the Bureau was not already established and on our hands, it would be a ques 
tion whether its operations might not properly be restricted to authenticating and 
finishing the Government issues 

There cannot be any doubt upon this point. No prudent man would 
run a factory at a large, constant annual loss simply because he 
had it on hand. No business should be managed by the Govern- 
ment on such a basis or controlled upon such principles. The com- 
mittee in conclusion, therefore, recommend “that all the national- 
bank notes, United States notes, and other securities of the United 
States be executed with at least three plate-printings, besides the 
seal-printing; and that at least two of these printings be executed by 
responsible and experienced companies orestablishments, nocompany 
or establishment executing more than one printing upon the same 
note or obligation.” 

The report was made at the close of the session, but as the com- 
mittee was not called the bill they reported was not acted upon. 

Secretary Boutwell followed the recommendations of the commit- 
tee of 1869, but Secretary Bristow departed from this system, although 
it had been again recommended by the committee of 1875. He has 
taken the risk of departing from these instructions and of dispensing 
with one of these printings, and authorizing the only one performed 
outside of the Bureau to be executed in Washington by the Colum- 
bian Bank-Note Company. He has assumed the responsibility of 
giving up one of the guards which two committees of Congress had 
a necessary for obtaining the highest security. Anything 
ess than the highest attainable security, when millions are at stake, 
is censurable, if not wrong. 

The absolute necessity for the “highest safety” will appear from 
the following consideration: There is no intrinsic value in a bank- 
note or other security as there is incoin. If a given amount of bull- 
ion is deposited in the Mint, the coinage it should yield is easily and 
detinitely ascertained, and any loss detected. If ten sheets of paper 
are received at the Printing Bureau, it cannot be ascertained by that 
fact whether they should represent when printed ten dollars or a 
hundred thousand dollars; and if this work is all done at one fac- 
tory, or at two in the same place, there is much greater danger of 
fraud than if it is done at three establishments in three different 
places, each one a check upon the other. 

The method recommended by these two committees affords an al- 
most perfect security against frand, overissue, or an increase in the 
face-value of the bill. The paper is made in a mill in Pennsylvania, 
under the inspection of a Government official, each sheet of a size 
adapted for a given denomination, counted, sent to the Bureau, then 
again counted and forwarded to one of the New York Bank-Note 
Companies, who are charged with the face-value of each sheet. They 
execute one printing and deliver each sheet to the Burean, or pay for 
its face-value. The sheet is then sent to a second company, which 
executes another printing under the same responsibilities, and the 
yaper is then delivered to the Bureau for the final printing and seal- 
ing. By this plan the paper-mill and each of the companies are a 


check upon each other and the Bureau, and the risk is reduced to the 
danger of theft in the Bureau. This danger would be further di- 
minished by having the third printing performed outside the Bureau, 
confining its operations to sealing and tinisbing the note. There are 
now only two printings besides the seal, and one of these is done bya 
private company in Washington, the other by the Bureau. Greater 
facilities for frandulent combinations among the employés are thus 
afforded than if this second printing was executed in another city. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has not given any reason for dis- 
pensing with one of these safeguards and thereby increasing the risk 
of fraud. The liability to error, even with the best devised system of 
checks, was shown at the hearing before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency in 1875. 

Secretary Bristow sent a communication to that committee conclud- 
ing as follows: 

Since the adoption of a special paper and the present system of checks, a period 
of about six years, the Government has not lost the value of one cent or more, or 
a piece of paper the size of a ten-cent note. 

That this statement was incorrect was proved by the production at 
the hearing of one hundred sheets of this special paper, of which the 
Bureau had no record, and by the accounts of paper delivered and re- 
ceived between the Bureaa and the bank-note companies by which 
it was shown that the paper was frequently either “short” or “ over.” 
These facts established that the Secretary of the Treasury has not 
adopted the best or most cconomical method of printing the Govern- 
ment notes and securities, and that implicit reliance cannot be placed 
upon the system of checks devised by the Bureau. 

APPROPRIATION OF APRIL, 1876. 

It will be remembered that in April last a deficiency bill was intro- 
duced appropriating $200,000 for the purpose of carrying on the work 
in the Bureau because the entire appropriation for the year was ex- 
hausted. No reason has ever been given for this insufficiency of the 
appropriation ; none can be given except the desire of the Bureau to 
increase its usefulness. The administration of Secretary Bristow re- 
sulted in an increase of Government patronage. This isevident from 
the replies of the Treasury Department to questions propounded by 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department of the 
present Congress. From these it appears that the largest number of 
employés in the year ending June 30, 1575, was thirteen hundred and 
forty-nine; that the least number for the next fiscal year was greater 
than the largest number employed the preceding year; that in Janu- 
ary and February, 1876, the number was increased to sixteen hun- 
dred and sixty-nine, and the pay-rolls in the same ratio from $94,000 
in July, 1875, to $147,000 in January, 1876; and by the middle of Feb- 
ruary the appropriation authorized to be expended for the full fiscal 
year ending July 1 having been exhausted, work in the Bureau was 
suspended. If Secretary Bristow had reduced the force of the Bureau 
as much as he increased it, the appropriation would have been ample 
to have carried on the work the whole year. There was no demand 
for the increased force. When the Burean ceased to work it bad on 
hand over 7,000,000 sheets partly printed, of which about 4,000,000 
were fractional currency, besides having printed and issued during 
the seven months ending in July, 1876, a larger amount of fractional 
currency than in any preceding Year. A prudent and faithful man- 
ager would have arranged his work in conformity with his appropria- 
tion, and been left with only a small amount of unfinished work on 
hand. 

WATER-PROOFING PROCESS. 


In the examination before the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency it appeared by the evidence of Mr. McCartee, the chief of the 
Bureau, that “ about $100,000 a year for the secret process” for water- 
proofing the paper (page 261) was paid to John M. Williams, (page 
267 ;) that this process was entirely protected by a patent, (nage 269,) 
and was intended to set the colors indelibly, to strengthen the paper, 
and afford a safeguard against counterfeiting. (Page 262.) These 
facts he said were proved by certain experiments made (page 267) by 
him and Mr. Jewell, then his book-keeper, now the chief of the Bureau, 
in 1871. This patented secret process was the Lowery patent, (Mis- 
cellaneous Document No. 163, page 15, answer,) and was a mixture of 
rosin and castile soap dissolved in alkali, with sulphate of zinc and 
salt. (Banking and Currency, page 413.) The House committee were 
doubtful of the value of this process, and recommended the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Bristow, to appoint a commission of experts to 
ascertain its practical use. Six months after this recommendation 
was made the Secretary of the Treasury requested Professor Henry, 
the president of the National Academy of Sciences, to appoint a com- 
mittee for this purpose, and Professor Hilgard of the Coast Survey, 
Professor Chandler of Columbia College and president of the Board of 
Health of New York City, William Sellers, abblaiealaaninate, of Phil- 
adelphia, and Professor Morton of the Stevens Institute, Hoboken, were 
appointed by Professor Henry to report “‘on the usefulness of the proc- 
ess of increasing the durability of paper and security against counter- 
feiting; second, their judgment as to what would be fair compensa- 
tion to the patentee, assuming the patent to be valid.” 

This committee, after a partial examination, in the autumn of 1875 
submitted to the Secretary a pemorandum of the principal points of 
a proposed report concluding that it was of great advantage and 
utility. (See Miscellaneous Document No. 163, part 2, page 14, in an- 
swer to questions of the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury 
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Department, Forty-fourth Congress.) On the 3lst of March, 1876, the 
Secretary replied, in answer to questionsof this committee, that incon- 
sequence of this report he had seen no reason “to question the useful- 
ness of the process, and therefore continued to use it until the Bureau | 
was closed in February last,” and continued that ‘‘as yet no formal or 
other report of the commission to whom the matter was referred has 
been received.” It appears, however, from a note of Mr. Hilgard (No. 
163, part 2, page 20) that the informal memorandum was given to the 
Secretary about October 1; that in November “he communicated to | 
the chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and immediately 
afterward to Assistant Secretary Conant, Mr. Bristow being absent, the | 
change of view arrived at. As the first statement had been informal, | 
Mr. Conant being present, the second information seemed to me quite | 
sufficient to bar any action in the premises.” This change of view 
resulted from a more thorough examination, which proved that the 
“ water-proofing process added nothing to the wear of the notes.” 

Professor Morton, by whom some of the experiments were made, 
states that the “average of twenty experiments shows a slight ad- 
vantage for the notes not water-proofed.” 

It also appeared that— 

There is nothing in the Lowery patent but some special combination of well 
known processes. * * * The patentee is entitled to credit for the suggestion, 
bat has: aopenene rightinit; * * * assatisfactory results could readily 
be obtained without infringing on the rights of the patentee. 

The committee came to the conclusion that they could “not per- 
ceive that the durability of the notes in actual circulation is materi- 
ally increased by the treatment in question,” “nor that the advan- 
tages of the process in increasing the difficulty of counterfeiting are 
of any importance.” 

The report of this committee was submitted to Professor Henry, 
and by him forwarded to the Secretary of the Treasury March 24, 
1876, with a note, in which he stated that in his opinion the “ value 
of the process is one of much difficulty, and that it can only be defi- 
nitely settled by trial of the process in actual practice.” 

It appears from the evidence before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency that the Bureau commenced using this process about 1872, | 
and continued it until the close of the Bureau in February last. The 
fractional currency printed in 1870 was 8,500,000 impressions, which 
the chief of the Bureau in his report for that year said was a much | 
larger number than usual. In 1871, 9,500,000; in 1872, 12,630,000; in 
1873, 11,500,000 ; in 1874, 12,000,000 ; in 1875, 12,988,000; and in the 
next seven months, 14,567,000. It thus appears that the results 
shown by the wear of the currency in use confirms the experiments 
of Professor Morton and the report of the committee. 

It appears to be proved of this secret patented process— 

First. That it was of no value. 

Second. That no patent was required for its use. 

Third. That for its use about $100,000 a year was paid to the former 
partner of the chief of the Bureau. 

Fourth. That its use was followed by an increase in issue of cur- 
rency of nearly 100 per cent., showing conclusively, by the crucial 
test recommended by Prof. Henry, that the paper was less durable. 

It is worthy of notice that this process was continued for three 
months after Mr. Hilgard had notified the Department that the com- 
mission had concluded that it was of no utility or value. 

REVENUE STAMPS. 

In July, 1874, the Internal Revenue Bureau advertised for proposals 
for furnishing revenue-stamps, and in October contracts were awarded 
to the bank-note companies of New York at prices about 25 per cent. 
less than those paid to the Bureau. The deliveries under the new 
contracts were to commence on the Ist of January, 1875. Previous to 
these contracts the stamps were manufactured in the Burean of 
Engraving and Printing, excepting the tint-work. Although the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau decided in July to have the stamps furnished 
by private parties and awarded the contracts in October, yet the 
Bureau continued the manufacture as though these contracts had not 
been made, and had accumulated a supply suflicient to overlap 





the stamps furnished under the contracts six months, and in April, | 


1875, delivered one-half of all they had manufactured for the year 
commencing July 1, 1874, at a cost of 25 per cent. higher than the 
contract price. Besides this, a new series of stamps had been adopted, 
and consequently the whole surplus must be again destroyed, involv- 
ing a loss of over $150,000. This shows mismanagement in this Bureau. 

It further appears from one of the schedules furnished to the Commit- 


tee on Expenditures inthe Treasury Department that the Bureau made | 


® monthly charge for examining and counting the “tints” received 
from the bank-note companies. These charges, however, seemed to 
be based on no fixed rate. In September, 1874, the charge is $844.36 
for 382,000 impressions, or $2 per thousand; in November the charge 
is $590.84 for 10,000 impressions, or $59 per thousand impressions. 
The printing of “ tints” by the bank-note companies ceased in De- 
cember, 1874, but the charge for examination continued for the next 
six months atan average of $500 per month, but in April, 1875, there 
is an additional charge of $2,940.39 for examining 1,669,000 “tints,” be- 
ing probably the surpluson the old contract in the handsof the bank- 


note companies and given up at that time. The conclusions to be | 


deduced from these facts are : 
First. That an annual saving of at least $75,000 accrues to the Gov- 


ernment by giving the printing of stamps to responsible private cor- 
porations; 
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Second. That under such contracts there is less loss by waste than 


| when its work is executed by one Bureau for another over whose 
| Operations it exercises little control. The work is now performed un- 


der the direct supervision of a Government agent stationed at each 
establishment, and the companies are under bonds to pay to the Gov- 
ernment the full value of every stamp unaccounted for. A distin- 
guished member of this House recently urged as a reasuu for having 
this work all done at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, that it 
would give occupation to the many unemployed people of Washing- 
ton. As amatter of philanthropy this argument is sound only because 
it requires a much larger number of persons in Washington than it 
does in New York to do the same amount of work. Apart from this I 
do not know what superior claim the unemployed of any one city have 
upon the consideration of Congress. And it is certainly unwise to 
attract to this city another thousand persons, mostly females, to be 


| subjected to the questionable social influences which always surround 


a political capital. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I beg leave to say that in my judgment 
the best system of checks devised by the Bureau is not infallible, and 
therefore fraud is possible. I concur with the reports of the Joint 
Special Committee on Retrenchment made in 1869, and of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency made in 1875, that the “highest 


| safety in the printing of the bills and other securities can only be 


obtained when three printings besides the seal printing are executed 
oneach issue, twoat least being made by private responsible parties.’ 
I also think that all stamps should be executed by contract with out- 
side parties. 

Mr. Speaker, it was an old-fashioned democratic maxim that the 


| powers and patronage of the central Government should be restricted 


to the narrowest practicable limits. I still adhere to that theory. 
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SCHEDULE OF SECURITIES UNACCOUNTED FOR 


According to the report of the Select Committee on Retrenchment the following 
securities were “ lost, stolen, or unaccounted for "’ by the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing of loans made between 1861 and 1867, besides the fractional currency, of 
which it was impossible to ascertain the issue 











Pa a 
c+ Number of obli Bs 
© 2 gations unac-| = Amount. Remarks. 
fe counted for. x3 
5) 10U.S. bond. ....| $1,000 $1, 000 Unaccounted for 
BR a 500 1, 000 Do 
16 3 notes....... 50 14, 150 Do 
16 | 73 notes........ 100 7, 300 Do 
16 | SO meses... .ccccee 1, 000 50, 000 Do 
16 | 79 notes -| 5,000 395, 000 Do. 
7 | Snotes...... a 100 500 | Duplicates issued. 
24 | 1 bond...... a 100 100 Unaccounted for. 
24 | 55 bonds ........ 50 2,750 | Evidence of destruction not per- 
j fect 
26 | 103 bonds. ...... 500 51,500 | Unaccounted for 
i) eee 50 1,500 | Not satisfactorily accounted for. 
oe eee 100 707, 200 Do 
oe eee 500 | 581, 500 Do. 
DE, Sikdednsaneeees 1, 000 368, 040 Do. 
29 | 4 bonds ......... 1, 000 4, 000 Unaccounted for. 
it tA adatneaenes ose 10, 500 Lisappeared, stolen, or lost. 
Get Bees cesacese 10 80 Unaccounted for 
| 67 | 4 notes.......... 20 #0 Do. 
} 73 | 19 motes.......-. 20 240 Do. 
| 73 | 60 notes........ 50 3, 000 Do. 
We BS cw tecces 100 1, 600 Do. 
73 | 48 notes. ....... 500 24, 000 Do 
OS. ntctbsicdinee 5, 000 5, 000 Destroyed, or on hand, or sent to 
| Paris. 
tl Rehaaeah onywese 500 500 Lost in loan branch. 
| 65,66 | Lotl01..........|--.---- 15, 500 Lost or stolen 
| oo ¢ 7.600 | ¢ Error either in Secretary of Treas- 
| 8B, OS |... -enereeeeeeees peote eas 8,400 |) ury, or they were abstracted. 
84 | various deficits . ....... 3, 694 Only accounted for as above. 
86 | various deficits .|...... 6, 225 
| SRE tevesceeetees 900. 000 Unaccounted for. 
Wethks, c0c<0- oe 3, 162, 919 
| J — _ - ~ 
. - : 7 ~ : s + ~ © ~ 
| Stamp deliveries from schedule of July 1, 1874, to June 30, 1875. 
} Stamps man ie - 
ufactured, : 28 
April, 1875. 
| Tax paid. ........20. cccccccccccccccccercccccsccesccess 1, 065, 000 574, 000 
OR URS racindst tndecntowwsivetiten oa denote bee 3, 423, 000 1, 648, 000 
5 ED « canceeaddDeeseges coacesnewe copecorwbcecsaunssete 26, 773, 000 17, 000, 000 
ne namaien ae aan 3,519,000 | 1, 600, 000 
oa aaa chou mimaainen enon ace 1, 164, 000 527, 000 
| Tebacse Strip .... 202. .ccccccccece. coe ciadtwsbhakldegel 144, 390,000 | 69, 000, 000 
B,C inet content succes 5s ai utdiieidilinsnaneais eine iade 7, 483, 000 3, 000, 000 
| Brewer permits eeeceucedececosecs cosssecesess aecctes 108, 000 19, 000 


209, 137, 000 | 105, 59%, 000 


Total 209,137,000; of these there were delivered in April, 105,898,000, or more than 
one-half, which were then of no value and subsequently canceled 
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Prices for one thousand stamps. 


Prices ¢ hargec 
for stamps. 


Kinds of stamps. 


nreau. 


, 


vy New York 


companies. 


Tax paid—Bureau 
Tints : 
Not tax paid—Bureaa. 
Tints 
Beer—Bureau 
Pints 
Tobacco stub—Bureau 
rints 
Tobacco sheet—Turean, 
Lints 
Tobacco strip, 1 and 2 ounce 
Tobacco strip, 4 ounces—Bureau 
Tobacco strip, 8 ounces—Bureau 
Tobacco strip, 16 ounces—Bureau 
igars, 25—Bureau 
igars, 50—Bureau 
igars, 100—DBureau 
‘igars, 250—Bureau 
‘igars, 500—Bureau 
irgarettes—Bureat 


Civil Liberty and General Condition of the Country. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS L. JONES, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 29, 1876 
The House bein 


1g in session for debate only— 

Mr. JONES, of Kentucky, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I feel that my constituents have a right to ask of 
me: What of the night? How stand our public affairs? What is 
the outlook from the nation’s capital? Is office unbought and faith- 
fully executed? Is the public service performed with fidelity? Is 
the Treasury guarded and the people’s money honestly disbursed ? 
Are integrity and virtue exemplified in the high places of our coun- 
try? Is liberty secure? Is the Constitution maintained and is our 
Federal Union likely toendure? These questions, Mr. Speaker, are 
natural toevery intelligent American citizen, especially to the man who 
earns his bread by the sweat of his brow, loves liberty, lives honestly, 
pays his taxes, and now and then at least has a passing thought of 
how his money goes and what is the character of the Government un- 
der which he lives. Through you, sir, I propose to answer the sturdy 
yeomanry who have long honored me with a seat in the American Con- 
gress. 

Political government, although essential to the civilization and hap- 
piness of man, is at best a partial evil most difficult of just and proper 
construction, and equally so of honest administration and mainte- 
nance, The history of the world proves this from the day when the 
babblers at Babel were dispersed down to the present time. Perfec- 
tion seems not to be the mission of man to accomplish. He himself 
in his highest and noblest estate fails of the mark and all his works 
alike, although fair and comely for a season, fall in time below the 
perfect standard, The world deforms and contaminates, and jin noth- 
ing does it appear more manifest than in civil and political govern- 
ment, Our primitive race, althoagh led by the hand and taught by 
the word of God himself, failed to establish a social polity to be hand- 
ed down to future pean as the guardian of the rights of man. 

Experiments have been tried and tried again through the long list 
of ages, through the brilliant cycles of Greece and Rome and Spain 
and France and Germany and England, with their grand and mighty 
actors on the world’s theater and their institutions of government, 
which seemed at the time all-powerful and everenduring. Despot- 
ism, aristocracy, oligarchy, republic, monarehy, absolute or limited 
empire, kingdom, constitutional government, have followed each other 
in continuous suecession, and stillexperiment and change seem in the 
main to be the order of the day. The great men of earth, the wisest 
of rulers, and most philosophical of statesmen have ever been in 
search of true, fixed, and permanent civil liberty for mankind. Have 
they ever found it, or is the philosopher’s stone yet undiscovered ? 
Indeed, what is that civil liberty which all men wish to see estab- 
lished and truly to enjoy? Learned civilians differ in thei r definition 
of that golden rule. A distinguished writer hassaid: “A people who 
love libe rty can do nothing hetter to promote the object ot theirlove 
than deeply to study it; and in order to be able to do this, it is nec- 
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essary to analyze it and to know the threads which compose the val- 

ued texture. I mean by civil liberty that liberty which plainly re- 
sults from the application of the general idea of freedom to the civil 
state of man, that is, to his relations as a political being—a being ob- 
liged by his’ nature and destined by his Creator to live i in society. 

Civil libe srty is the result of man’s twofold character as an individn: al 
and social being so soon as both are equally respected. The noblest 
human work, nobler even than literature and science, is broad ciyi| 
liberty well secured and wisely handled. The highest ethical and 
social production of which man with his inseparable moral, jural, 
esthetic, and religious attributes is capable, is the comprehensive 
and minutely organic self-government of a free people, and a, people 
truly free at home and de aling i in fairness and justice with other na- 
tions is the greatest, unfortun: itely also the rarest, subject offered in 
all the breadth and length of history. 

All nations have had faint ideas of liberty. We read of ancient 
medieval and modern liberty, of Greek, Roman, Anglican, Gallican 
Pagan, Christian, English, and American liberty. The Greeks called 
it eleutheria, that polity in which all are in turn rulers and ruled. 
Cicero said, * Liberty is the power of living as thou willest,” and Ro- 
man lawyers said “ it is the power of doing that which is not forbidden 
by law,” and they also said “‘ Whatever may please the ruler has the 


| force of law.” Bodin, an eminent political writer, said that “ true 


liberty consists in nothing else than the undisturbed enjoyment of 
one’s goods and the absence of apprehension that wrong be done to 
the honor and the life of one’s self, of one’s wife and family. Mon- 
tesquieu said philosophical liberty consists in the exercise of one’s will 
or at least in the opinion according to which one exercises his will. 
Political liberty consists in the security, or at least in the opinion, 
which one has of one’s security. A German author thinks liberty sim- 
ple justice fully executed. “ Liberty or justice, for where there is 
justice there is liberty.” Other writers have said, “ Civil liberty con- 
sists in the responsibility of the rulers to the ruled.” The first French 
constitution says liberty consists in the right to do everything that 
does not injure others; the second says liberty is that faculty ac- 
cording to which it belongs to man to do that which does not inter- 
fere with the rights of others; it has for its basis nature, for its rule 
justice, for its protection the law ; its moral limit is the maxim “ Do 
not to another that which thou dost not wish to dotothyself.” Liberty 
is equality. Dr. Paley wrote that “civil liberty is the not being re- 
strained by any law but what conducesin a greater degree to tho 
public welfare.” Aristotle, Plato, Cicero in their works were m: ainly 
occupied with the discussion of the question, Who shall govern? 
The safety of the state was their principal problem ; they said or cared 
but little for the safety of the individual. 

But Algernon Sidney, when considering the rights of the rulers and 
the ruled, the w rongs ‘of the oppressors and the good of the people, 
exclaimed, “ The liberties of nations are from Ged and nature, not from 
kings.” In the course of time, and the conflicts between the many 
and the few, the rulers and the ruled, by stout hearts and valiant 
hands the great muniments of human liberty had been established on 
English soil. Here begun its vigorous development and hence flowed 
the springs of its higher and purer life. Here were wrung from tyrants 
and raised up as beacon-lights for the generations to come, Magna 
Charta, the petition of right, and the bill of rights, the three statutes 
which Lord Chatham called the bible of the English constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, let it never be forgotten by all of the English tongue 
and race that our brave and glorious ancestors laid the foundation, 
cemented with their blood, of the true temple of human liberty. 
Let it ever be remembered by our countrymen that “ We belong to 
the Anglican race, which carries Anglican principles and liberty 
over the globe, because wherever it moves kberal institutions and 
a common law full of manly rights and instinct with the princi- 
ple of expansive life accompany it; we belong to that race whose 
obvious task it is, among other proud and sacred tasks, to rear and 
spread civil liberty over vast regions in every part of the earth, 
on continent and isle. We belong 1 to that tribe which alone has the 
word self-government. We belong to that nation whose great lot it 
is to be placed with the full inheritance of freedom on the freshest 
soil in the noblest site between Europe and Asia; a nation young, 
whose kindred countries, powerful in wealth, armies, and intellect, 
are old. Ours is a period when a peaceful migration of nations, simi- 
lar in weight of numbers to the warlike migration of the early Mid- 
dle Ages, pours its crowd into the lap of our more favored land, there 
to try and at times to test to the utmost our institutions; insti- 
tutions which are our foundations and buttresses as the law which 
they embody and organize is our sole and sovereign master. 

Our immediate fathers, the great architects of our political liberty, 
having enunciated and maintained by their valor the self-evident 
truths “that all men are created o qual; that they ors endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed ;” and drawing their lessons 
from the best models ever adopted in all history, in their consum- 
mate wisdom they ordained and established the American Consti- 
tution. In this we have no concise or epigrommatic definition of 
liberty, but in its whole structure, although composite and complex, 
it defines, classifies, and regulates dele gated governmental powers, 
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retaining all others with ultimate sovereignty to the people, present- 
ing initself the most perfect and grandest system ever reared for the 
rights and liberties of civilized man. Its great object was and is to 
promote the welfare and happiness of the people and secure to them 
and their posterity the blessings of liberty. Unlike the political 


protection of the people, of the individual, as the chief object of the 
whole science of politics, and in this consist its strength, its virtue, 
its beauty, and its glory. Nearly one hundred years have rolled over 


| It would seem to have 


| for their crime, if crime they had committed 
structures of old and of other lands, it considers and provides for the | 


its head; it has been assailed from without and from within ; it has | 


resisted the shock of foreign and intestine war; it has risen above 
every storm which threatened its ruin, and it still stands a wonder to 
the tyrant, an asylum for the oppressed, and a splendid monument to 
its immortal framers. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing so disturbs a government or threatens its dis- 
solution as civil war, and among no people in the tide of time has 
this great hazard, this sad calamity, imperiled the structure of their 
liberties as among our own. That we have survived it should be to 
us an ever-grateful and lasting congratulation. Our people, although 
homogeneous in the spirit of liberty and free government, were (i- 
vided into States, with different institutions, institutions in one sense 
sectional, which engendered jealousies and animosities, barring that 
free and social intercourse which conduces to harmony and unity. 


Different constructions, too, were held of the character and powers | 


of the General Government. Each school was tenacious of its doc- 
trine; the defenders of each were ardent, brave, and able. Conces- 
sion and compromise had worked in vain, and the conflict, long 
dreaded, came at last and drenched the land in blood. 
peace reigns again, and no patriot should stop to argue the why or 
the wherefore of that tremendous issue. Crimination and recrimi- 
nation do not now become us. The past should be forgotton, except 
(as it never can be) in the proud and grateful remembrance of those 
noble spirits on both sides who fought or bled or died for the cause 
they believed to be just. Their names should be a glorious and a 
common inheritance. It may be hard to realize, sir, but it must be 
done or all our work is in vain. It becomes us now as a family re- 
united to turn our eyes and hands with vigilance and diligence to 
upholding in original intention and truth the Federal Constitution 
and Union, which, from the very dangers they have passed, should 
be all the more dear to our hearts. 

War demoralizes and corrupts, and at its termination the party 
left in the ascendency of power have a most difficult task to perform. 
It is theirs to re-organize and re-establish, to bring order out of chaos, 
and to rehabilitate the citizen with his former protection, rights, and 
privileges. Great allowance should be made for the weakness and 
arrogance of mankind, especially when in the exercise of authority, 
the result of victorious arms. But our people have the right to know, 
and it is their duty to inquire, whether the party which emerged 
triumphant from the late conflict and still holds sway have done 
their duty to the States, the component parts of the Federal Union, 
and have maintained the sovereignty of the people. Have they re- 
established in “every State in this Union a republican form of gov- 
ernment,” the solemn guarantee of the Constitution they have sworn 
to support? Have they exercised powers “not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution,” and have they respected those 
reserved to the States respectively or to the people, and are they ad- 
ministering, in the language of Jefferson, “a wise and frugal govern- 
ment, which shall restrain men from injuring one another, shall leave 
them otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and 
improvement, and shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread 
it has earned?” Have the Congress of the United States and the 
Executive carried out that solemn pledge made to the people at the 
beginning of the war for the Union: “ Resolved, That in this national 
emergency Congress, banishing all feeling of mere passion or resent- 
ment, will recollect only its duty to the whole country; that this 
war is not waged upon our partin any spirit of oppression or for any 
purpose of conquest or subjugation or purpose of overthrowing or 
interfering with the rights or established institutions of those States, 
but to defend and maintain the supremacy of the Constitution and 
to preserve the Union, with all the dignity, equality, and rights of 
the*several States unimpaired, and that as soon as these objects are 
acconiplished the war ought to cease?” This passed by a unanimous 
vote of the Congress, excepting two. Most benign purpose; most 
noble resolution ; but how kept and carried out ! 

See, sir, how States have been disorganized, dismantled, and over- 
thrown ; how free government has been set aside and despotism in- 
stalled; how intelligence and morality have been suppressed and ig- 
norance and vice promoted and protected. See how base tools from 
abroad, strangers to the people, have been set up in their midst and 
supported by Federal bayonets to steal away their liberty and their 
property, to blur if possible their fair fame, to blot out their laws, 
to destroy their autonomy, and to desecrate the temples of their vir- 
tue. See how anarchy and tyranny have prevailed where order 
was promised, and republican government guaranteed and affirmed 
by oath to the people. It would be, Mr. Speaker, an unpleasant re- 
hearsal and a sad commentary on American liberty to present a de- 
tailed history of the wrongs and crimes inflicted upon the southern 
people during the process of Federal reconstruction. That history 
is well known in part and has become but a “school-boy’s tale.” Its 
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rising generation or if read at all but 


tion against injustice and oppression 
the justice and freedom teed 


fuaranteed | 


to 
nd inspire greater devotion to 
yy the American Constitution. 
been enough of punishment to those people 
l, to deprive them of the 
right to govern themselves, to put governments over them not of 
their own making; in a word, to have made their own slaves their 
law-givers and masters; but to have organized a complex machinery 
by which the workers and manipulators of it were to steal away 
their substance has shocked mankind and destroyed every principle 
of human liberty. Foreign governors and their subordinates en- 
throned and supported by national authority, administered by the 
party still in power, have.robbed and plundered the South, and their 
dark shadow still lingers over that noble but unfortunate people. 
Tho Bullocks and the Blodgetts, the Scotts and the Chamberlains, the 
Warmoths and the Kelloggs, with their hordes of placemen, will be 
remembered as the Goths and the Vandals of modern times. 

Mr. Speaker, in considering the condition of a people or a common- 
wealth the first American idea educated under the civilization of 
constitutional liberty should be of their social and political condi- 
tion; are they in the enjoyment of free government in the sense of 
the solution of the political problem which our fathers made? The 
money question or their pecuniary condition as essential to their 
happiness and well-being perhaps should be among the last to be as- 
certained. But as the American. mind, especially in these degene- 
rate days, is apt to inquire how the money is handled, how collected, 
and how disbursed, whence it cometh and whither it goeth, and the an- 
swer to these questions makes up the verdict of the American people 
as to the honesty and morality of their publie servants or rulers, per 
haps no better illustration can be given of the condition of the South- 
ern States and of the character of their rulers than the table which I 
submit, showing the debts of those States at the end of the war when 
their governments were in their own hands and what they were at 
the end of reconstruction when their governments were in the hands 
of others. 

Virginia.—Debts and liabilities at close of the war, $31,933,144. 
Debts and liabilities January 1, 1872; $45,480,542.21. 

North Carolina.—Debts and liabilities at the close of the 
principal, $9,690,500 ; interest, $1,261,316; whole amount, 10,9 
Debts and liabilities January 1, 1872, $34,837 

South Carolina.— Debts and liabilities at the close of the wa 
000. Debts and liabilities January 1, 1872, $39,150,914.47. 

Georgia.—Debts and liabilities at the close of the war, nominal. 
Debts and liabilities June, 1871, $50,637,500, 

Florida.—Debts and liabilities at the close of the war, 
Debts and liabilities January 1, 1872, $15,763,447.54. 

Tennessee.—Debts at the close of the war, $20,105,606.66. Debts and 
liabilities January 1, 1872, $45,683,263,46, 

Arkansas.—Debts and liabilities at close of the war, $4,03 
Debts and liabilities January 1, 1872, $19,761,265.62. 

Louisiana.—Debts and liabilities at the close of the war, $10,099,- 
074.34. Debts and liabilities January 1, 1872, $50,540,306.91. 

Teras.— Debts and liabilities at the close of the war, nominal. 
and liabilities January 1, 1872, $20,361,010.61. 

Alabama.—Debts and liabilities at the close of the war, $5,939,- 
658.87. Debts and liabilities January 1, 1872, $38,382,967.34. 

Thus it will be seen that the republican Legislatures, composed in 
the main of negroes and carpet-baggers, elected at the dictation of 
the party in Federal power, involved the ten States enumerated in 
the enormous aggregate debt of more than $2234,000,000. Appeals can 
now be made to honest men and honest committees of the republican 
party itself, who have investigated the subject, that the grossest 
fraud and imposition have been practiced upon those States, and that 
a great part of the proceeds of this public robbery has passed into the 
hands and pockets of their public officials and plunderers. Never 
were a civilized people suojected to such indignities or so tortured in 
the very crucible of tyranny, and that, too, under a sworn free con 
stitution of a Federal Union. Four millions of slaves were turned 
loose upon their masters ; eight hundred thousand ignorant voters 
suddenly and forcibly infused into the body-politic. I say this not 
in blame of the negroes, for they in the main have done well and 
nobly, but to show what a transition in the social condition of a peo- 
ple and what an innovation upon theircivil polity. Greece nor Rome 
nor the Middle Ages nor the modern states of Europe furnish any such 
example. But thank God, sir, the Sonth is shaking off the dark pal! 
which covered her, and is rising from the deep humiliation to which 
she has been subjected. Intellect and energy and courage will sooner 
or later hold pre-eminent place among men. ‘The Cavalier and ‘he 
Hnguenot cannot long be kept down. The South is here again in the 
“father’s house ;” grand old Virginia and North Carolina and Ten 
nessee and Georgia and Alabama and Mississippi and Louisiana and 
Texas are here with their able and noble representatives, sons to the 
“manner born,” and true scions of the old régime. I joyfully welcome 
them home, and look to them to lift up their bruised and blee:hug 
peoples from the dust and set them free ; and I promise that the coun- 
try may also look to them faithfully to stand by the pillars of the 
Federal compact and maintain the Union “in its whole cons itution 
vigor.” 

But, sir, let us withdraw our ey 
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ae how it has treated the States which adhered to the Union, and 


1a8 misgoverned and oppressed the whole people. It would be an | 


endless task to call attention in detail to their numerons financial 
schemes, their internal-revenue laws, their protective-tariff laws, 
their inquisitorial visitations into domestic and private concerns, to 
swindle the people out of their honest earnings, to eat out their sub- 
stance, to put spies over their households, and place their labor un- 
protected and prostrate at the footstool of capital and power. Have 
they conducted public affairs with that economy which our fathers 
practiced and taught? Have they held public station as faithful 
— servants for the benefit of the people, or have their efforts 
wen directed to self-aggrandizement and the building up of their 
own private fortunes? Have they regarded offices as public trusts 
or as instruments of personal perquisites? “ Let facts be submitted 
to a candid world.” 

The financial system which has so afflicted the country was begun 
during the war. It was inaugurated under the plea of necessity, and 
if it had been honestly and wisely executed would not have worked 
hardships and oppressions from which the people could not in rea- 
sonable time have recovered; but it cannot be denied that the system 
was most loosely and criminally operated, operated for the benefit of 
the few against the interests and rightsof the many. The bonds of the 
Government were from time to time recklessly issued and sold at mere 
nominal values, receiving its own money at immense discount and 
lavishing and squandering it in unguthorized expenditures. Millions 
upon millions found their way into the pockets of the contractors, 
speculators, and cormorants upon the treasure, the sweat and blood of 
the people. The war to preserve the Union cost twice or thrice as 
much as it should have cost, and, managed as it was, the result has 
been to mortgage the property, the industry, and labor of the peo- 
ple for years, perhaps for centuries to come to a favored few, an oli- 
garchy or aristocracy called bondholders. 

These individuals, in the first instance, rendered no service in pre- 
serving the Union. They took care of their bodies; they stood afar 
from the conflict, and their patriotism consisted in enriching them- 
selves while others were bleeding and dying. They displayed their 
loyalty as usurers of the people’s money and vampires of the people’s 
blood; they purchased the bonds of the Government at 30, 40, and 50 
per cent. discount, as gold fluctuated in the market or as the currrency 
rose or fell. The bondholders soon became bankers. Our law-mak- 
ers, ot the dictation of this great money-power, many of them having 
become bondholders themselves, established the odious national-bank 
system as a market for their bonds and as a basis on which to accu- 
mulate still higher rates of interest, thus piling usury upon usury. 
They crushed out private and State banks with sound and stable cur- 
rencies, and established a great national monopoly, by which further 
to extort the hard earnings of labor and further to batten upon the 
substance of the people, 

Twenty millions in gold of the people’s money have gone every 
year since the war to pay the interest on these national-bank bonds 
used as instruments for oppression, while the holders paid no tax to 
the Government. 

The public debt was thus increased without the consent or in apathy 
of the people to the enormous extent, in the estimates of some cal- 
culators, of $3,000,000,000, and by Government officials themselves to 
about two thousand eight hundred millions; and this much of the 
capital of the nation not subject to taxation. The bondholders owned 
nearly one-eighth of the whole property in the United States. 

The people have so been enslaved, their patience so sorely tried, 
that they have in some sections even threatened open repudiation. 
They remembered the debt of England accumulating for centuries, 
and about one-eighth of her population born to poverty. They re- 
membered that England repudiated in the reign of Henry VIII, and 
that Charles II closed the exchequer and wiped out the debt. They 
remembered that their own revolutionary fathers partially repudiated 
their debt, State and national; that Massachusetts redeemed her debt 
in 1749 at about eight cents on the dollar,and that Virginia, after the 
Revolution, retired hers at about one for a thousand. They remem- 
bered that Hampden braved the prison rather than pay an unjust tax 
of twenty shillings, and that our fathers made the Revolution rather 
than pay a tax not of their own making on a single article; that in- 
deed their fathers had been compelled to repudiate a debt which 
helped to make them free, and they thought that they might repudi 
ate one which made them slaves. But patéence “has had her perfect 
work.” The people are upright and honorable, and wish to redeem 
the Government from the shame wrought upon it by their rulers. 
They wish to pay the debt as it is seen by the world, whether honestly 
or dishonestly contracted. They wish their name to stand untar- 
nished among the nations of the earth. 

But, sir, I will pursue a little farther the history of this legislation 
by the party in power to show how completely it has been in the 
interest of capital and for the oppression of labor. I point to the law 
of March, 1869, as the most striking and shocking illustration of this 
monstrous policy. I mean the law making the bonds of the Govern- 
ment payable in gold which on their face were payable in paper cur- 
rency, the people’s money, and so intended and expressly asserted by 
their makers when they were issued. 

The republican party and the bondholders, when they triumphed 
in the election of General Grant in 1868, in furtherance of their pol- 
icy manipulated their chicf and induced him to — in his in- 








augural address that “all the obligations of the Government not ex- 
pressly otherwise stipulated should be paid in gold.” The Congress 
thereupon and almost immediately after, acting as it were under the 
express command of the bondholders, and many of them bondhold- 
ers themselves, passed the law to which I refer. This law, I say, sir, 
that made the bonds payable in gold which of right were payable in 
currency or greenbacks, at once increased the debt of the people at 
least $600,000,000, and without one penny’s worth value received. It 
should be remembered in all time as the most onerous and infamous 
act in legislative history. 

I promised the people whom I represent that one of the first bills 
or resolutions I should offer in Congress would be for the repeal of 
that act; and early in the session I had the honor to offer the follow- 
ing, which I read from the RecorD: 

INTEREST-BEARING OBLIGATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Jones, of Kentucky. Iask unanimous consent to introduce and have referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency the joint resolution which I send to the 
Clerk's desk to be read. ° 

The Clerk read as follows : 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States passed an act approved March 18, 
1869, entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’ and providing for the pay- 
ment in coin or its equivalent of the interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States; and whereas said act was virtually a violation of various acts providing for 
the issue of certain bonds and obligations of the United States, especially those 
known as five-twenties, the principal of which at the time of their issue was under- 
stood to be payable in the lawful money of the United States, and so expressed 
in substance by both the political parties of the country in national convention, 
the republican convention of 1868 declaring that the national honor required the 
payment of the public indebtedness in the uttermost to the creditors at home and 
abroad not only according to the letter but the spirit of the laws under which it 
was contracted, and the democratic party of the same year declaring that where 
the obligations of the Government do not expressly state upon their face, or the 
law under which they were issued does not provide, that they shall be paid in coin, 
they onght in rightand justice to be — in the lawful money of the United States; 
and whereas said act, being no part of the original contract in letter or in spirit, was 
without consideration and therefore repealable at the will of any subsequent Con 
gress; and whereas it was unjust, unequal, and oppressive legislation, greatly in- 
creasing the amount to be paid by the Government, and has inured, and as long as 
it exists will continue to inure, to the benefit of bondholders and capitalists and the 
positive detriment of the property and labor of the people: Therefore, 

“* Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the said act, approved March 18, 1869, enti- 
tled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’ be, and is hereby, repealed.” 

In the resolution just read I endeavored to present an epitome of 
the history of that act and the argument for its repeal. It cannot be 
gainsaid that the republican party in this notorious instance broke 
its faith with the people and violated the pledges made by both par- 
ties in national convention. In presenting that resolution I but did 
my duty according to my convictions of right and honesty; but I 
suppose we shall not have the opportunity of voting upon it, as it 
will probably never be reported by the committee to which it was 
referred. Indeed, sir, I suppose it is now asettled question that not- 
withstanding all their complaints, protests, and just denunciations 
the democratic party itself, considering the difficulties and embar- 
rassment to which the party in power has subjected the Government 
in the eyes of the world, have determined to pay its‘obligations, how- 
ever unjustly made. As members of that great party which has so 
concluded in its wisdom, we must concur in its determination and if 
possible carry it out to the letter. We wish to see our country ac- 
quitted before all nations in fully vindicating its honor. 

But, sir, let us examine a little further into this legislation of the 
republican party for the protection of capital against labor. The 
next act in this history was that of February, 1873, demonetizing 
silver, the legal-tender of the Constitution. This article had so in- 
creased in the world, and especially in our own country—rising from 
a production of from $40,000,000 to $45,000,000 in 1860; now to 
$70,000,000 per annum—that its value diminished very considerably 
below gold, and therefore the bondholders did not wish to receive it 
as a legal tender in payment of their principal or interest ; so the Con- 
gress under their influence destroyed the value of the silver dollar. 
Everything must be subjected to them and all former values regu- 
lated and fitted to the exact eae in gold of their debt. Im- 
portunate as Shylock, they would ciaim even the “pound of flesh.” 
Look at the contest now going on, sir, in order to restore the silver 
dollar to its original and constitutional function as a legal tender in 
payment of all debts. How violently it is opposed by this same 
bond-holding power and its allies and abettors on this floor. The 
democratic party must restore the silver dollar to its original value, 
and make it a legal tender in payment of all debts, as was intended 
by the framers of the Constitution. 

But again and lastly, sir, as the culmination of this ruinous policy 
and as the cap-sheaf of this stack of infamies, the country was saddled 
with the law of 14th January, 1875, for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments ; all for the benefit of the bondholder and the capitalist, and 
directly against the labor and industry of the people. This law drew 
fifty millions from circulation and caused the suspension of two hundred 
banks. Sir, behold the result; look abroad over our vast domain, from 
center to circumference, in the great cities, in the towns, in the country, 
everywhere. See how internal commerce and trade are prostrated, 
how the various manufactories and all industries are paralyzed, how 
values are diminished, how energy and enterprise are numbed and 
stagnant, how labor, able-bodied and feeble, is idle, and begging in 


| the streets, in the highways and by-ways of the land. How our for- 


eign commerce has dwindled comparatively to nothing; ship-build- 
ing in our country almost abandoned in consequence of material being 
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so heavily taxed, when fifteen years ago we had about one-third the 
tonnage of the world in our hands, and now we are almost driven from 
the seas. Some of us on this floor have been struggling from the be- 
ginning of the Congress to repeal this impracticable and ruinons law, 
and we hope soon to accomplish the righteous purpose. This picture, 
is but, sir, the direct and legitimate consequence of the legislation of 
the party in power. Can the people much longer bear its policy or its 
presence at the head of public affairs? 

The tariff system, too, under the protective theory re-organized 
and promoted by the republican party since 1860, has been a most 
fruitful source of revenue to the capitalist and manufacturer, and 
most oppressive to the agriculturist, the consumer, and the people in 
general. The tariff so wisely re-adjusted by the democracy in Con- 
gress in 1845 for revenue and against protection was annulled and the 
protective theory revived and gradually increased up to 1866, though 
since somewhat modified. Our law-makers, rejecting the learning and 
ability of Adam Smith, Sir Robert Peel, and Richard Cobden, with 
the experience of England and other nations before them, have ad- 
hered to the protective system and set at naught the principles of free 
trade, which alone can make a nation prosperous and great. They 
have given protection to the manufacturers of iron, of steel, of — 
per, of salt, of wool and cotton, and the various articles made of each, 
but no protection to the agriculturists, who make up more than half 
the increased riches of the country, in the sweat of whose faces is 
the last analysis of our wealth. 

In England less than one hundred articles are taxed for revenue, 
indeed but ten or twelve chiefly; and here we have had five thousand 
and more, all foreign articles, from 50 to 250 per cent.; tea, coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, to an enormous extent. Every man who uses a spade, 
hoe, plow, or wagon, who drives a nail in his roof or puts a shoe on 
his horse, pays about double what he ought to pay for the article. 
Every ounce of salt put in his food, every pound of iron or steel or 
foot of plank that is used in any form, every hat or shoe or garment 
that is worn, costs nearly double what it ought; and so with almost 
every article of prime necessity to man from the cradle to the 
coffin. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is proper to inquire how much of these im- 
mense taxes and revenues has been collected by this party within the 
last ten years and how it has been expended. If we turn to the 
reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, we find that since 1866 there 
have been collected from the people $4,682,000,000, nearly $2,000,000,000 
more than the entire debt at its highest figure after the war, namely, 
$2,773,236,173. And yet, sir, the debt to-day, according to the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury for the month of July of the present 
year, stands, principal and interest, at $2,203,550,345.31. May not the 
people aptly ask of their rulers, “What have you done with the 
$4,682,000,000 which according to your own figures we have paid you 
in the last ten years, while you make a showing of but $450,000,000 
paid on our debt?” Ah, sir, they never will and never can answer 
this question ; it is reserved for their opponents, the democracy, who 
have been keeping watch over them, to investigate and find out the 
truth and make it known to the people. 

To estimate properly the enormity of our present debt and the 
present expenditures of the Government, it is only necessary to com- 
pare them with what they were but sixteen years ago. Then the 
Federal debt was less than sixty-five millions ; since the war it has 
been as high as $2,773,236,173, and now stands at $2,203,550,345.31; the 
interest alone amounting to more than twice as much as the debt be- 
fore the war. Then the annual expenditures were about $63,000,000, 
since the war as high as $350,000,000; an increase of 450 per cent., 
when the population had increased but 22 per cent.; and now the 
expenditures are near $200,000,000. 

It has been estimated that at least fifty millions have been annually 
spent more than was necessary to maintain the Governmtnt. We 
collected in customs for the year ending June 30, 1869, one hundred 
and eighty millions in gold; but to collect that we had to tax the 
people over $400,000,000, $220,000,000 of which went into the coffers 
of the manufacturers of the North. 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, a republican Senator, stated that the de- 
falcations of public officers under Grant’s administration, the first 
term, amounted to more than $3,000,000. A commission was appointed 
to look into the civil service, and they reported that in one year, when 
the collections amounted to $383,000,000, $95,000,000 were lost by the 
corrupt men in office; and yet no reform has been enacted in the civil 
service. The revenue from tariff alone for the several years from 
1868 to 1876 has been as follows : 
eecee wo ecereccweenececcereccccescececcccccecscccescees $164, 464, 600 
180, 048, 427 
194, 538, 374 
206, 270, 408 
216, 370, 237 
188, 029, 523 
163, 103, 834 
s 157, 167, 722 
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Making a grand total of $1,617,903,175. Where has the money 
gone? Echo answers, where! 

Let us compare somewhat in detail the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment under democratic rale for a period of years and then under re- 
publican rule for a like period. From 1852 to 1860 the annual ex- 
penses were : 
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$37, 988, 095 78 
42, 321, 830 15 
£0, 734, 863 42 
4, 833 
65, 476, 397 Of 
64, 730, 763 12 
71, 110, 668 87 
65, 133, 727 36 
3 952 39 
















Total amount net ordinary expenses for nine years, from 1852 
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Let us see what they have been from 1867 to 1875. It would not be 
fair to include the interest on the public debt and the annual pen- 
sions, and so I omit the appropriations for these purposes in the fol- 
lowing table : 


$182, O11, 182 16 
206, 132, 701 53 
161, 989, 783 17 
136, 081, 304 98 
123, 139, 932 70 
124, 668, 453 43 
154, 129, 210 04 
149, 580, 570 34 
142, 073, 632 05 





Total amount net ordinary expenses for nine years, from 
ff} a 


Cebcoesccnecesestacsevecess 1, 376, 806, 720 20 

In other words, the expenses of the Government under republican 
rule are nearly three times what they were under democratic. One 
cause of the increase is that the republicans have quartered an army 
of office-holders on the people. This army is growing every year. In- 
stead of cutting it down the republicans are enlisting new recruits 
all the time. One would naturally suppose that less employés would 
be required in 1875 that in 1865, when there was a large amount of 
business of one kind or another growing,out of the war; but the re- 
verse of the picture is the fact. The army of office-holders was larger 
in 1869 than in 1865, and in 1875 that in 1869. Here are the figures: 





Departments. | 1865 1869. 1875. 
I innnecntixndesenanes tatentinbewdeubilalad 37 63 
eatin dakinccbanwaelnedses adeesindeaeae 6, 243 11, 316 
Interior (all).......... pantacincgrpea eettaieatiicen nt ».acemdie ‘ 1, 507 3, 750 
ele catnanlaariht Gin ig ene ieietaiahineea oti 3, 303 4, 720 
cha Acme hwhdws eeinaiendio’ aa 141 10, 000 
ED ees irs chime weeanene 221 j 728 
Post-Office (all) 41,144 65, 726 
ier cindcd cankinanegtenendnwewes 183 314 





If the republican candidate in the present contest should be elected 
these figures will probably be greatly increased. No wonder the peo- 
ple are suffering, that business of all kinds is dull, and that the poor 
man is becoming every day poorer. In the language of Mr. Tilden, 
our leader, “ We cannot afford the magnificent taxation of the repub- 
lican party.” 

I might, Mr. Speaker, go on with these details ad infinitum ; indeed, 
the vast amount of money collected from the people in the last ten 
years, to include no more, in various and numberless ways is in- 
comprehensible and past finding out. Many suppose it to exceed six 
thousand millions. But take their own showing of the amount 
and Irepeat the question, what have they done with the nearly 
$5,000,000,000 which the people have paid them? We can only find 
the answer in the developments which have been forced out of them, 
in the acts of their prominent leaders, in their rings in the custom- 
houses, in the post-offices, in the Indian Department, the Internal 
Revenue Department, in their real-estate pools, District rings, 
crooked-whisky rings, postal straw-bid rings, their Navy contract 
rings and Cattelling commissions, San Domingo jobs, Secor claims 
and Chorpenning claims, and the thousand corrupt combinations, big 
and little, which have covered them with disgrace and shocked the 
honesty and decency of mankind. They will tell usthat they have been 
protecting the colored man, restoring the Government, re-establish 
ing prosperity, developing the country, protecting the frontier, re- 
building the Navy, reforming the civil list, erecting a sound financial 
system, and endeavoring to give a stable currency to the people, and 
this is the way the money has gone. But they have done none of 
these things. Facts speak for themselves, and in them alone cen we 
find answer. 

Thanks, Mr. Speaker, and all honor to the people of this country 
who two years ago, driven to indignation at these enormities prac- 
ticed upon them by the ruling dynasty, rose up in their might and 
under the democratic banner elected a majority of true represent- 
ative men to this House. The people are now looking to them for 
an account of their stewardship, and they will not be disappointed, 
sir, in the record which they have made. The people have seen their 
acts and they speak for themselves. They will see how our vigilant 
and faithful committees have labored day and night to investigate 
the acts and doings of public officials and the disclosures they have 
made; they will see how at every step the opposing party in this 
House and in the Senate have resisted their investigations and en- 
deavored to conceal the frauds and flagitious transactions of their 
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leaders and officials for these long years they have been in power. 
How, when we have attempted to discharge supernumerary employés 
of the Government, they have persisted in retaining them. How, 


when we have attempted to cut down salaries and diminish public | 


expenditures, they have striven to keep them the same, and even to 
enlarge them. How we have exposed the wrongs and villainies of 
their appointees and have stripped their high officials of the cloaks 
which covered them, and have shown them in all their naked de- 
formity ; how. I say, our opponents in both Houses of Congress have 
done their utmost to defend and uphold them. While making this 
strenuous opposition they are still professing honesty, economy, and 
reform. “They make broad their phylacteries and enlarge the bor- 
ders of their garments, and love the uppermost rooms at feasts and 
the chief seats in the synagogues ;” “They bind heavy burdens, and 
grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders; but they 
themselves will not move them with one of their fingers.” Blind 
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guides, scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites, the people will see their profes- 
sions but judge them by their acts. 

See, sir, in every appropriation bill reported to this House by the 
democratic committees in their effort to restore and practice economy 
and retrenchment, hew the opposition have resisted and delayed, 
inthe foreign diplomatic and consular bill, the Military 
bill, ee legislative, executive and jadicial bill, the post-office bil], 
the Navy bill, the Army bill, the Indian bill, and the sundry civi] 
bill. In all these appropriations and almost inevery instance where 
the democratic party in this House have lopped off and cut down, the 
republican party have held fast to the former offices and the old 
figures. For the benefit of those who may read my remarks on this 
occasion and especially for my constituents I submit a statement 
showing the work of the democratic party in the House in reducing 
expenditures below those of last yearand below the estimates of the 
Departments for the year to come. 


Academy 


* Statement of appropriation bills passed by the House of Representatives at the present session of Congress, showing the estimates of the Departments 


Sor each bill: 


the amounts appropriated for the year ending June 30, 1877, by this House ; the reductions mad 


in each bill below the estimates, and 


the reductions made by this House below the amounts appropriated for the year ending June 30, 1876. 
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thus seen that we propose a re duction of $64,362,116.90 below | 
the Department for the year ending June 
and of $35,516,312.09 below appropriations of the last year ending 
June 30, 1276. 
We ye { hope, 


before 


estimate of 


sir, although the prospect is not bright, that we shall 
adjournment of Congress be able to reach these reductions 
in the public expenditures and to that extent relieve the people of 
the burden of taxation. If we succeed we shall be entitled to gen- 
cral commendation and praise, and the grateful verdict ‘‘ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 

Mr. Speaker, as a most striking illustration of the demoralization 
of the times and especially of the dominant party, we have seen how 
the power of impeachment, among the highest of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, presented in the name of the whole people, has been 
scorned and trifled with and how in the trial of a high Goverment 
ollicial, a Cabinet officer, the Senate of the United States sitting as 
the highest court known to the Constitution have screened and de- 
feuded and acquitted him, failing to claim proper jurisdiction, per- 
verting the law and the evidence, and ignoring their sworn responsi- 
bility to the Constitution of their country. Under technical evasions 
and pretenses they have pronounced a man not guilty whom in their 
hearts they believed to be guilty. It is thus seen how dealers in base 
bribes and pilferers in office are screened and protected and sent forth 
unwhipped of justice. But, sir, the example is not without its terror 
to evil-doers and its virtue to the people. Other high officials have 
been investigated and exposed in this House and alike have been de- 
fended and upheld by their friends. We may pile their wrongs and 
offenses mountain-high and expose them in the glare of the noonday’s 
sun, still they will be proclaimed innocent and “pureeven as the angels 
in heaven.” Nothing is more difficult, sir, than to convict the leaders 
and the exponents of a party still in the ascendency of power when 
the party itself is alike participant in crime and corrupt and rotten 
to the core. 

I might extend the account of these investigations for hours, but 
I refrain from giving further examples; the task is not a pleasant 
one. The people of this great country are a reading people; they 

ee daily accounts of the proceedings of their se rvants in Congress ; 

they will examine the record and make up their judgment. The 
question with them is: “Shall we longer keep the republican party 
in power; can they ever cure their own disease or with their own 
hands cut the cancer out? In all history has ever a party purified 
itself ?” 

The spirit of our Government is change of administration. Par- 
ties seem to be necessary at times to root out dishonesty and corrup- 


the 


his statement has been carefully corrected and compared. 


30, 1877, | 


| fairs. 
or their liberties are gone. 


} on conquering 
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tion and restore integrity and purity in public affairs. 
that the party in power is not adequate to the great task. The duty 
to them is impracticable and iipossible, The reme dy is chang 

udministration. It belongs to the democratic party; it is their high 
inission to the age and to posterity. In this House they have begun 
their career and they have put on their armor for the great and final 
struggle for the administration of the Gove rnment. They have chosen 
wise, experienced, and patriotic leaders. They have placed before 


It is evident 


| the country a platform of principles presenting undeniable truths and 


promising the reforms so much needed throughout governmental af- 
The people must take their Government into their own hands 
They must drive from ofiice the miscreants 
who have so misused and abused their powers and privileges, and put 
in their stead honest and faithful men who will regard office as a 
high and sacred trust from the people and not pervert it to theirown 
base and selfish uses. Economy, retrenchment, and reform are in- 


| scribed on our banners and they must be the watchwords of our hosts, 


and withthe noble Hampden’s motto, “ Nostep backward,” we shall go 
and to conquer. Let us proclaim amnesty, equality, 
liberty for all, special and exclusive privileges for none. And 
here, sir, I may be allowed to say that from the beginning of my par- 
ticipation in public life since the war I have ever been in favor of 
striking the shackles of political disability from every American cit- 
izen. From time to time I have offered bills and resolutions to effect 
the gracious and noble purpose, and on the eve of one of our national 
holidays in this centennial year I endeavored to place before the 
House the resolution I take the liberty of reading : 

“Resolved, That in view of the great increase, general health, and 
prosperity of our people in this blessed year, the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of American Independence, and in commemoration of the 
birthday of our beloved Washington, ‘ first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen,’ we do hereby remove all disa- 
bility imposed under section 3, article 14, of the Constitution of the 
United States, and do declare complete amnesty and oblivion for all 
past political offenses, invoking the blessings of Almighty God upon 
our counsels and our country; that our Government may rest ‘upon 
the best and surest foundations; that peace and happiness, truth and 
justice, religion and piety may be established among us for all gen- 
erations.’ 

I still ‘commend this sentiment to the Congress. We must come to 
that, sir, if we would secure the respect of our fellows, the commen- 
dation of posterity, or the amnesty of Heaven for ourselves. 

But, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the picture I have drawn of the 
manage ment of our public affairs by the republican party; notwtib- 
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- : | 
standing the gloom which at times seems to envelop us, we have yet | 


j 
much to encourage and cheer uson. The same skies are above us | 
which looked down upon our fathers, and the same earth is beneath | 
us which bore the print of their footsteps. We must return to their 
good old ways. We have &@ great country and a great people to de- | 
velop and provide for. We have the grandest territory that ever filled 
the scope of man’s vision or was made a place for his habitation, a land 
of lakes and rivers and mountains and valleys to inspire his genius, 
stimulate his industry, excite his enterprise, gratify his tastes, enlarge 
his comfort, and promote his happiness; a land girdled and protected 
by the great oceans of.the world, and inviting the commerce of all 
nations. We have great examples of courage and wisdom and pa- 
triotism before us, with monuments to their fame all around us. 
There stands the column to Washington which, honor be it said at 

last to the American Congress, is soon to be lifted to its destined 
height and shed a glory over the land. Here are the great public edi- 
fices erected by the labor of American freemen. Here are the walks 
and seats made sacred by the great statesmen who have preceded us, | 
and here is our great Capitol, the country’s pride, peerless in its | 
beauty and grandeur, the temple of American law, enthroning on its 
pinnacle the image of American liberty ; and lastly, we still have the 
Constitution, the foundation of our political fabric and the last and 
best embodiment of civil liberty. Let us hold fast to it as the anchor 
of man’s hope, rejoicing in our inheritance, let us preserve it un- 
broken and hand it down unimpaired to those who are to come after 
us. In the inspired verse of our early patriot-poet, let us waft the 
glad invocation to the teeming millions as they come and ever chant- 
ing as they march: 

Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the world, and child of the skies! 

Thy genius commands thee; with rapture béhold, 

While ages on ages thy splendors unfold, 

Thy reign is the last and the noblest of time, 

Most fruitful thy soil, most inviting thy clime, 

Let the crimes of the East ne’er encrimson thy name, 

Be freedom, and science, and virtue thy fame. 









Repeal of the Resumption-Day Clause. 


SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE W. CATE, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


August 5, 1876, 
On the bill (II. R. No. 3074) to repeal in part the resumption act of 1875. 

Mr. CATE. Mr. Speaker, I regard this as one of the most impor- 
tant measures that have engaged the attention of this House at this 
session; ameasure demanded by the best interests of the whole coun- 
try, by the voice, as I believe, of a very large majority of the people, 
and reiterated in the platform of the late Saint Louis convention, one 
of the largest and most intelligent bodies of men ever assembled on 
this continent. Whether the people are right or whether they are 
wrong, there can be no mistake that an opinion is wide-spread, al- 
most universal, that the so-called resumption act ought to be repealed, 
and the country has been amazed and disappointed that action bas 
been so long delayed on this important subject, for let it be under- 
stood that the resumption law is but one of a series of measures in- 
volved in the great contest now going forward in this country be- 
tween the creditor class on the one side and the debtor class—the 
people—on the other. 

Behind these measures stand the “ money kings” of the world, lo- 
cated in England and Germany, who hold toa large extent the credits 
of the world and who have entered upon a scheme to appreciate the 
value of those credits in every possible way. Europe is already in 
their power and the subjugation of this country is now in order. 
Shall it be accomplished? is the question of the hour. Thus far in 
the contest they have been successful, and whether final victory is to 
crown their efforts the next few months will determine. First the 
bondholders demanded that their bonds payable in currency should 
be paid in coin; next they demanded that silver should not be alegal 
tender for sums above $5, leaving their debt payable in one money 
only, gold, and of which we had the least. Next in order they*de- 
manded the resumption of specie payment on the Ist day of January, 
1579, whi¢h means, of course, the destruction of the greenback and 


national-bank circulation and the payment of every debt, public and | 


private, above $5 in gold, which will largely add to the demand for 
gold, enhance its value, of course, and increase the value of the Gov- 
ernment bonds in their hands. Every demand of the bondholder has 
been responded to with interest, until the country finds itself pros- 
trate at the feet of the money power, every industry crippled and all 
its avenues to prosperity closed. 

In this struggle, which is not only of interest to us but attracts the 
attention of other nations, the republican party, through the Congress 
of the United States, has thrown all its power and intluence in favor 
of the bondholders and the creditor class, and against the interest of 
our own people. It has, by every means in its power in this House, 





opposed the repeal or modification of these unjust measures, and I 
want the country to understand that the party in power is justly 
chargeable with championing the cause of the money-lenders of 
Europe instead of the industrial interests of this country. 

Now, sir, there is no design to ignore the precious metals in the mone- 


| tary system of this country, and while the people with whom I act be- 


lieve thatan early and forced resumption of specie payment will produce 
wide-spread disaster to every interest but one, they will disapprove 
of any scheme that does not contemplate at as early day as practica- 
ble the appreciation of the paper money of this country to a fall par 
value with gold; and further they demand the restoration of Ameri- 
can silver to its rightful place in our currency, and by every possible 
means hasten the day when gold as well as silver shall once more 
constitute a part of the currency in daily use. But as the use of gold 
as a currency in this country is impossible at the present or in the 


| near future, let us by wise and judicious legislation make the green- 


back as good as gold; not destroy it, for the people will not surren- 
der it, for they regard it the best currency in convenience and safety 
this country ever had. 

Never, sir, have we had a currency to which the people are so much 
attached or with which they will part with more regret, and they 
will look with disfavor upon any attempt to displace it with the 
issues of any banking corporation whatever, for they know that it 
possesses 2 stability and uniformity in value that gold has not pos- 
sessed. Why, at the very threshold of the great rebellion, almost 
before an ounce of powder had been burned, every dollar of gold and 
silver had fled the country, compelling a suspension of all the banks; 
their bills went to protest ; redemption of their issues could not be 
made because the necessary gold and silver could not be had; it had 





| fallen into the hands of the Shylocks of Europe, and was hoarded by 


everybody in this country who could thus protect themselves against 
the trash which bank paper always becomes when there is any dis- 
turbance of its basis, the “money of the world.” The Government 
was powerless to equip, pay, and feed its soldiers and furnish the ap- 
pliances of war with “honest money ;” though a high rate of interest 
was offered for it, it could not be obtained. 

The Government in extreme necessity, in the hour of its greatest 


| peril, was compelled to resort to some resources of its own'to carry on 
| the war or succumb to the power that would destroy it. It was com- 
| pelled to cast away the boasted “money of the world,” which, un- 


stable and unreliable even in time of peace, had broken in pieces like 
a vessel of crumbling pottery at the first speck of war. It did issue 
a paper currency based upon the faith and credit of the nation with 
which to pay its armies and for the use of its people in their private 
transactions; and I take pride in saying that from that day onward, 
through all the terrible war, involving an average daily expenditure 
of millions of dollars, not a single dollar of any other kind of 
money was used by the Government in the discharge of its obliga- 
tions or by the people in the transaction of their business; neither 
did the Government, in the sale of its bonds, receive a dollar in any 
other money; and, if “honest money” was used at all, it was in buy- 
ing greenbacks at a discount with which to buy the Government 
bonds. The greenback did all this and more. It constituted a cur- 
rency equal in all respects to the wants of trade, cheap and conven- 
ient, and free from the fluctuations and instability to which the 
money of the world has always been subject. It has built our rail- 
ways and canals, furnished homes to thousands and thousands now 
| reaping its benefits beneath their own vine and fig-tree, who, under 
the domination of hard money, must have remained hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. It has enabled us to record an advance in all 
the elements of empire that finds no parallel elsewhere. It has 
built up and endowed our churches and institutions of learning, and 
enabled us to provide for the weak and unfortunate in institutions 
suitable for their comfort and improvement; and yet gentiemen de- 
clare it a “stupendous fraud.” It has furnished to labor employment 
and given to it the necessaries, if not the Inxuries, of life; and has 
the laboring-man complained that he has been poorly paid or that his 
remuneration has been less than he would have received under a hard- 
money régime? , 
And yet gentlemen shout, with their faces turned up to the gallery, 
“ Labor has been cheated.” Ah, labor has been cheated; cheated out of 
employment, but not by the greenback currency, but by the ruinous 
policy of contraction that is being foreed upon the country. Labor 
is knocking at your doors, and the voice in your galleries the other day 
is but the echo of thousands in every nook and corner of the land de- 
manding opportunity to work. But, says the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. SEELYE,] “a paper currency, which is only a promise 
to pay, which is never fulfilled, must bring disaster wherever em 
ployed.” It is not easy to conceive of a proposition more radically at 
war with established facts than this proposition is. It is not the de- 
sign of Government in furnishing a currency to furnish one that may 
safely be “salted” down for future generations, or buried in pots, as 
Captain Kidd was said to have buried his ill-gotten gains, but to fur- 
nish a medium of exchange to circulate in the live present as the life- 
blood of teeming, smoking enterprise; and if it be one that pays our 
taxes, discharges all our money obligations, builds our houses, pays 
for our lands, and beautifies and improves them, and is in all respects 
a full legal tender, is not the promise of payment fulfilled? What 
more is desired in any currency? If the greenback has furnished us 
the sinews of war, set the wheels of industry in motion, built our rail- 
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ways, improved our rivers, cleared the forests, and opened our mines, 
is that disaster ? | 

When I look back along the fleeing past and observe on every side 
the wrecks of broken fortunes, blasted hopes, and shriveled enter- 
prises, and rotting machinery which mark the domination of hard 
money, and on the other hand the activity and life infused into these 
shrunken forms and lifeless images the moment such a currency as 
the greenback made a full legal tender is infused into the arteries 
and veins of business, I am induced to remind the gentleman that 
such declamation is the veriest bosh in the world. Is industry 
cheated if through the instrumentality of the greenback it is trans- 
formed into lands and buildings, food and clothing, and anything 
that is useful or desirable to possess? “ Was industry cheated and de- 
frauded” when, in 1861-62, all the gold and silver had fled the country 
before the march of “grim-visaged war,” and in consequence the cur- 
rency was broken down, individual credit gone, ships idle, ware- 
houses empty, and seamen and sailors out of employment? The 
greenback was introduced; and everything is changed; activity and | 
enterprise are visible where before were decay and death. 

Now I do not take the trouble to prepare tables illustrating the 
progress of the country in material wealth during the greenback pe- 
riod, but it has been very great, greater than in any like number of 
years. The increase of private wealth is enormous; in the purchase | 
and improvement of lands for agricultural purposes it is immense— 
substantial, enduring wealth that neither moth or rest doth corrupt, | 
all of which has been done with the aid of the greenback ; a progress | 
in substantial, enduring wealth which no change in the finances can 
take away, although by that means it may be greatly depreciated ; | 
but it cannot be annihilated, but must remain a real accession for- 
ever. And is it any the less solid, substantial wealth because its ac- | 
cumulation was through the instrumentality of the greenback? It | 
is not true that paper money has ever been a fruitful source of evil 
except when issued on a specie basis, and then only when the super- 
structure, gold and silver, gave way; and the assumption of the gen- 
tleman that the present condition of the country as shown in its cur- 
tailed industry and enforced idleness is wholly due to our paper cur- 
rency rests in mere assertion—not an argument used, not a fact ad- 
duced in its support; but I charge that the reason is to be found no- 
where else but in the legislation before alluded to, looking to tinal 
resumption, which policy has been continued to the present time with 
all the mischievous consequences attending a contraction of the cur- 
rency at a time when there is no more in circulation than the needs 
of business require. To show that this has been done I put the 


President on the witness-stand. In his message of December 1, 1873, 
he says: 


a 


In view of the great actual contraction that has taken place in the currency and | 
the comparative contraction continuously going on, due to the increase of popula- 
tion, increase of manufactories and all the industries, 1 do not believe there is too 
much of it now for the dullest period of the year. During the last three years the 
currency has been contracted directly by the withdrawal of 3 per cent. certificates 
compound.-interest notes, and 7.30 bonds outstanding on the 4th of March, 1869, all 


of which took the place of legal-tenders in the bank reserves to the extent of | 
$63,000,000. During the same period there has been a much larger comparative 
contraction of the currency. The population of the country has largely increased. 
More than twenty-five thousand miles of railroads have been built, requiring the 
wtive use of capital to operate them. Millions of acres of new land have becn 
brought ander cultivation, requiring capital to move the products. Manufactures 
have multiplied beyond all precedent in the same period of time, requiring capital 
weekly for the payment of wagesand the purchase of material ; and probably the 


largest of all comparative contraction arises from the organizing of free labor in 
the South 


Gentlemen in this Hall or out of it may deny that there has been 
any contraction of the currency; but with all due deference to them | 
| prefer to take the statement of the President, whose views are just 
and statesman-like. The actual contraction bears no proportion to 
the compartive contraction growing out of the increase of popula- 
tion and consequent increased demand for money for new avenues 
for its employment. Forty millions of people require more money 
than thirty millions, everything else beiug equal, and if the larger 
had no more than would suffice for the lesser, there would bea scarcity 
ind consequegtly oppression in business. But the greatest possible 
coutraction lies in the fact that the South, so long prostrate and 
nnproductive from the desolating effects of the war, is just springing 
into life and energy, like a strong man girded for the contest, and to 
develop all her industries requires a vast outlay of money, more from 
the fact that it starts as it were from the bottom rung in the ladder 
of poverty. At the close of the war we had plenty of currency for 
the business of the country; it was confined in its circulation to the 
Northern States or largely so; but after the peace, which, God will- 
ing, may never be broken, the South gradually opened to the circu- 
lation of our money, and it flowed in rapidly because that section was 
absolutely without money, its own confederate currency having gone | 
down with the flag at Appomattox. Itat once demanded an immense | 
amount of money and the drainage to go there began to be noticed 
at the North; for an amount of currency not too great for half the | 
people was now forced to do the business of the whole, creating a | 
large comparative contraction. 

Two features of the times present themselves: contraction of the 
currency and hard times going hand in hand; and as contraction, | 
actual and comparative, increased year by year, depression in all 
branches of business became more and more intense, until it cul- | 
minated in a general crash in 1873. There was no lack of funds in 
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business circles or lack of confidence in the future up to the period 
when to contract the currency became the settled policy of the Goy- 
ernment; but as soon as contraction was understood to be the policy 
of the Government all was changed, and there was at once a lack of 
confidence in the future, an uncertainty as to the extent to which 
that policy would be pushed by the Government, for however politi- 
cians may differ as to the effects of a radical contraction of the cur- 
rency, capital, ever wary and watchful of its interests, is never de- 
ceived and was not now deceived, but at once set its house in order 
to gather the rich harvest about ripening for its sickle under the 
scorching sun of contraction. And yet we are told that the only 
remedy lies in still further contraction to the extent of wiping out 
the entire greenback circulation. 

But let us try this question also by the lights of experience. We 
have noticed the wonderful prosperity of England under inconvert- 
ible paper from the bank suspension in 1797 to 1819, at which lat- 


| ter date the bill for a gradnal return to specie payment became a 


law, full resumption to be obtained in four years. As soon as this 


| law was passed the bank at once prepared for the resumption of spe- 
| cie payment by the most stringent efforts to contract its paper circu- 


lation so as to render redemption in coin possible, and did succeed in 


| reducing the circulation in the four years of preparation for final re- 
| sumption $100,000,000. The effect of such a contraction is best told 
| by a historian of that period. 


Alison says: 


The effects of this extraordinary piece of legislation were soon apparent. The 
industry of the nation was speedily congealed, as a flowing stream is by the s 
verity of an arctic winter. The alarm became universal, as wide-spread as confi 
dence and activity had been. The country bankers who had advanced largely on 
the stocks of goods imported refused to continne their support to their customers 
and they in consequence were forced to bring their stock into the market. Prices 
in consequence rapidly fell; that of cotton in particular sank in the space of thr: 
months to half its former level. The country bankers’ circulation was contracted 
by no less than five millions sterling. The entire circulation of England fell from 
£48,272,000 in 181s to £40,922,000 in 1°20; and in the succeeding year it sunk as low 
as £34,145,000. Nothing in this disastrous contraction of the currency at a period 
when its expansion was so londly called for sustained the national industry or 
averted a general bankruptcy but the fortanate circumstance that the obligation on 
the bank to pay specie was by the act of 1219 only to commence on the Ist of Febru- 
ary, 1829, and this enabled that establishment in the preceding autumn, when the 
crash began, not only not to contract its issues, but even in a slight degree to in 
crease them. 

The effects of this sudden and prodigious contraction of the currency were soon 
apparent, and they rendered the next three years a period of ceaseless distress and 
suffering in the British islands. The accommodation. granted by bankers dimin- 


ished so much, in consequence of the obligation laid upon thei of paying in specie 


when specie was not to be got, that the paper under discount at the Bank of En 
gland, which in 1810 had been £23,000,000, and in 1815 not less than £20,660,000, sunk 
in 1220 to £4,672,000, and in 1821 to £2,676,000. The effect upon prices was not less 
immediate or appalling. They sunk in general, within six months, to half their 
former amount, and remained at that low level for the next three years. Im- 
ports sunk from nearly £36,000,000, in 1218, to $29,769,000 in 1821; exports, fr 
£45,000,000 in the former year to £35,000,000 in the latter. Distress was univer 

in the latter mouths of the year 1819, and that distrust and discouragement were 
felt in all branches of industry, which are at once the forerunner and the cause of 
disaster. 


Speaking of the condition of the country and the causes alluded 
to, Mr. Baring, a member of the celebrated firm of Baring Brothers, 
and one of the most honorable and sagacious bankers of his time, said : 


Looking at the facts growing out of the contraction of the currency, it is mato. 
rial to show what is the state of the country in this the sixth yearef the peace. le 
titions are coming in from all quarters remonstrating against the state of suffering 
in which so many classes are involved and none more than the agricultural class. 
When snch is the state of the country in the sixth year of peace and when all the 
idle stories about overproduction and underconsumption and such like trash lave 


| been swept away, it is natural to inquire into the state of a country placed ina sit- 


uation without a parallel in any other nation or time No country ever before 
presented the continuance of so extraordinary a spectacle as that of living under a 
progressive increase in the value of money and decrease in the value of the pro- 
ductions of the people. It appears clear that from the operations of the currency 
we have loaded ourselves not only with an immense public debt, but also with an 
increased debt between individual and individual, the weight of which continues to 


press upon the country and to the continuance of which pressure no end can be 
seen. 


In Doubleday’s History of England we find the following state- 
ment of the effect of the resumption measures: 


As the memorable Ist of Ma,;, 1823, drew near, the country bankers as well as 
the Bank of England naturally prepared themselves by a gradual narrowing of 
their circulation for the dreaded hour of gold and silver payments “on demand,’ 
and the withdrawal of the small notes. We have already seen the fall in prices 
produced by this universal narrowing of the paper circulation. The effects of tho 
distress produced all over the country, the consequence of this fall, we have yet 
to see, 

The distress, ruin, and bankruptey which now took place were universal, affect- 
ing both the great interests of land and trade; but among the landlords whose 
estates were burdened by mortgages, jointures, settlements, legacies, &c., the cf- 
fects were most marked and out of the ordinary course. In hundreds of cases, from 


| the tremendous rednetion in the price of land which now took plagg, the estates 
| barely sold for as much as would pay off the mortgages, and hence the owners were 


stripped of all and made beggars. 


In 1822 a resolution was offered in the British Parliament calling 
for a committee to consider the effect of the resumption act upon the 
industrial interests of the kingdom, and in the debate growing out of 
it Mr. Atwood said: 


In the year 1818 the average price of wheat was eighty-four shillings per quarter; 
and if the present price be taken at forty-seven shillings, that is a reduction on 
wheat of thirty-seven shillings, which is equal to a fall £45 in every £100, or 45 per 
cont. 

The price of iron in the year 1818 appears to have been £13; that price is now 
£88 per ton, and is equal to a reduction of about 40 per cent. 

The price of cotton in 1818 was ono shilling, and it was sunk to sixpence per 
pound, which is a fall of 50 per cent. on cotton. 
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Wool in the year 1818 sold at 2s. 1d.,which now sells for 1s. 1d., and there is, there- 
fore, in wool a fall of nearly 50 per cent. 
The fall that has taken place, therefore, since 1918 in iron, in cotton, and in wool 


is as greatas the fallin wheat. These are the great staples of commerce, and the | 


average of the fall upon all three is 45 per cent., being exactly the reduction in 
grain. 


This is recommended to the consideration of those who tell us of overproduc- 


tion and an excessive cultivation of corn-land ; but I referalso to a table compiled | 


by Mr. Tooke, which contains a list of the principal articles of commerce and man- 
ufactures, thirty in number, which exhibits the same fall of 45 per cent. in all the 
articles except indigo, the price of which has been sustained, as | am informed, by 
circumstances of an exceptional kind. 

The fall, therefore, is not peculiar to the products of agriculture, but is univer- 
sal and has embraced every article of eliaates and every article of commerce. 
This fall of prices must have been produced by one of two causes: either the 


quantity of all commodities has increased or the quantity of all money has dimin- | 


ished. One of these must of necessity have occurred, forthe proportion is altered 


Are we to believe that great changes have suddenly taken place in the productive | 


powers of nature or the resources of art, so as to account for this sudden and uni- 
versal fall in prices ! 


constantly diminishing — t Ei idently, it is not so. 


In the midst of this fall of prices what operation in business could proceed with- 
out loss or ruin?’ There has been no form in which the capital of the merchant 
none in which the capital of the manufacturer, could be invested without the half 
of it being sacrificed during this calamitous period. We have been thrown back 
upon a condition of society in which all industry and enterprise have been rendered 
pernicious or ruinous, and where no property is safe unless hoarded in the shape 
of money or lent to others on a double security. 

Finally, the distress was so great that the Parliament felt obliged in the very 


year fixed for final resumption to extend the circulation of paper money, when im- | 


mediate relief followed. Two years later the bank attempted to reduce its circula- 
tion of paper, in other words, contract the currency, which, says Alison, was fol- 
lowed by a destruction of values and a loss of production as great as if a fire had 
swept over half the island. Seventy banks failed and two-thirds of the merchants 
suspended, followed by the usual distress and suffering to the workingman and his 
family. 


Relief was found in a further issue of paper money, always an un- 
failing remedy, showing beyond cavil or question that the trouble was 
caused by reducing the volume of the currency below the necessities 
of trade and below the amount the people had been accustomed to and 
to which the business of the country had adjusted itself. 

Now, is this history of British finances, so closely in its general fea- 
tures and detail resembling our own, of no force and value to us? How 
can we ignore the great truths contained in these illustrations? How 
is their bearing upon the questions we are considering for ourselves 
to be denied? Either history lies and the observations of the most 
careful observers teach falsehoods, or the experience of England ought 
to control our action. Yet gentlemen in the discussion of this ques- 
tion will persist in ignoring these truths of history, and without at- 


tempting to refute them, boldly assert, in the face of this experience, | 


that the only salvation for our country lies in the same course so often 
followed by the British financiers, and which invariably brought ruin 
to their country, while they have only words of condemnation of the 
policy we advocate, and which the English were always compelled to 
resort to to relieve the country from the evils of contraction. 


Point me to a single instance anywhere when a contraction of the 


currency has not produced just the condition of things existing in 


England and in this country while contraction was going on. It | 


cannot be done. Such results follow as unerringly as the needle 
points to the pole. Yet the country is full of “ Daniels,” who set at 
defiance all experience, all history, and ascribe results, which the best 


writers on social science and the most noted financiers in Europe or | 
this country charge to an undue contraction of the currency, to the | 


material of which that currency is composed. Let us examine for a 
moment the condition of our own country at the time this policy was 
entered upon. From 1865 to 1869 the circulation had been large, lend- 


ing a wonderful impetus to all branches of business. Thousands of | 


miles of railways had been built; millions of acres of new land had 
been brought under cultivation ; manufactures had multiplied beyond 


precedent, requiring vast sums of money and giving useful invest- | 


ment to immense sums that but for the new avenues to its yse would | money, and an able Senator declared in debate that the volume of 


not have been called for. The plenitude of money was of itself an in- 
ducement to an embarkation in enterprises that otherwise would not 
have attracted attention; and therefore it is no doubt true that very 
large sums of money were invested in enterprises of recent origin and 
rapid growth, like the growth of vegetation under the stimulating 
influences of fertile soil and genial sun. But at the very noontide 
of this prosperity, when the demands of trade and commerce were 
established and fashioned to the conveniences and privileges awarded 
by an abundant currency, comes contraction, to culminate in resump- 
tion in 1879, and we find the same condition of things that we expe- 
rienced in 1861 and was experienced in England in her efforts at 
resumption from 1819 to 1825, and which must grow in intensity as 
the day of complete resumption approaches, because resumption means 
nothing more nor less than the destruction of the whole greenback 
currency, and resulting, as I shall attempt to show, in a much larger 
contraction than even that. The consequences will be fearful, but 
are easily foretold. 

Is it a wonder that capital hoards itself in anticipation of the rich 
harvest in store for it? Is it a wonder that the busy ham of industry 
is hushed, that enterprise stands aghast and looks on amazed at the 


know what resumption means, that it means scarce money, its pur- 
chasing power increased, while the relative value of everything else 
is diminished in the same ratio. It means that capital is to be bene- 
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fited to the injury of everything else. The industries of this country 
that have grown up with and are giving profitable employment to a 
currency amounting to at least $750,000,000 can never survive a con- 
traction of one-half of that sum; they cannot; that is history ; and the 
same results must follow in the attempt of our Government to resume 
by contraction that have always attended a forced resumption policy 
everywhere. There are few failures in business, while the volume of 
currency is ample; all that can find profitable investment; but the 
moment the ordinary, full, ample volume is diminished through a 
settled policy of contraction, that moment there is trouble. 

In 1865 we had, according to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, $1,100,000,000 in circulation; now we have, say, $750,000,000, 
During 1563, 1864, and 1865, the years of the greatest expansion, the 
liabilities of the commercial failures amounted to $34,000,000. At 


this point, 1865, McCulloch inaugurated his policy of reducing the 


ats : : | currency, followed in 1866 with commercial failures amounting to 
Is it likely that production in all the branches of industry, agricultural and man. | : 


‘ ring, would go on for three years constantly increasing in the presence of a | . 
ufacts * 7 : Se ee | three years before contraction was resorted to. In the next three 


forty-eight millions, or fourteen millions more than in the previous 


years, down to and including 1869, under the same policy, the liabili- 
ties of commercial failures reached the astounding sum of $208,000,000; 


| and McCulloch, in his report for 1868, boasts that since August, 1865, 


he had reduced the circulation $372,000,00. For the years 1870, 171, 


| and 1872 the aggregate of liabilities of commercial failures amounted 


to two hundred and eighty-six millions, and for the single year of 
1873 to two hundred and twenty-eight millions. 

After such a record as this, can there be a glimmering, lingering 
doubt in the mind of any man of the rninous effects of such a policy ? 
But gentlemen tell us there is no contraction of the currency ; how 
then is resumption to take place? It cannot be brought about at the 
early day fixed for it with the present volume of currency. Nobody 
pretends it can be accomplished except in the destruction of the en- 
tire volume of legal-tenders. In some way and by some means it is 
proposed to retife the whole greenback currency, take them out of 
circulation, the effect of which would be the same as it would be if 
the legal-tenders were declared invalid by reason of a want of power 


| in the Government to issue them. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in passing on the ques- 
tion of the right of the Government to issue and make the green- 
backs a legal tender, and the effect upon the country of a decision 
in such an event declaring such currency invalid, said: 

All debtors are loaded with an obligation it was never contemplated they should 
assume. A large percentage is added to every debt, arfd such must be the demand 
for gold to satisfy contracts that rninous sacrifices, general distress, and bankruptcy 
may be expected. These consequences arc too obvious to admit of question. 

These consequences follow by reason of the contraction of the cur- 
rency to the extent of the greenback circulation, and it can make no 
possible difference whether that is bronght about by declaring the 
greenbacks illegal, and therefore not money, or by funding them into 
gold bonds. The effect is the same. The volume of the currency is 
diminished in the same amount by either process, and the effect upon 
the country must be the same. Will some learned advocate of ro- 
sumption explain the important phenomena, too common to be 
considered remarkable, that this unhappy condition of the country 
never exists under currency sufficient in volume to satisfy the de- 
mands of trade, but does appear the moment the volume in actual 
use is diminished to an appreciable extent, and disappears as soon as 
the amount abstracted is supplied. Says an eminent writer: 

Whenever the money volume of the currency of acountry is not large enough to 
furnish a circulation sufficient for the business of the people all trade will suffer, 
manufactures will be stopped, enfgrprises ¢ hecked, debtors become insolvent, and 
as a consequence the laboring-classes will be thrown out of employment and re- 
duced to the verge of starvation. An increase of the money to the preportion re- 
quired by the growing developments of trade will on the other hand necessitate 


an increase of all kinds of enterprises and effecta corresponding prosperity among 
all classes of people. 


Another objector says the trouble lies in our having too much 


currency should be reduced to I think $500,000,000, and that when so 
reduced it would possess more purchasing power than the$750,000,000 
we now have in cireulation. Ah, to him who hath the money this ar- 
gument will commend itself, but what shall be said of him who hath 
it not, and who, to obtain it, must sacrifice his property just to the 
extent the purchasing power of money is enhanced. It is to the 
debtor class that this question presents itself in all its terrible and 
hideous deformity. There will be no suffering on the part of “ Money 
Bags ;” he will get his pound of flesh though it reduce the poor debtor 
to starvation. 

Now are we to profit nothing by the experience of the past in our own 
and other countries, furnishing the most indubitable evidence of the 
consequences attending a serious contraction of the currency below 
the amount to which the country -has become accustomed, and with 
allthat experience pointing in one unbroken line to and exposing 
the terrible evils always attending such a policy? Are we to pay no 
heed to all this experience and example of a hundred years of ad- 
vancing science and civilization, furnishing not one fact to contradict 
these conclusions, notwithstanding our situation since this resumption 


| policy was entered upon is and has been precisely the situation of 
follies of men, and that labor in aiarm cries out for work? For all | 


every people where such a policy has been resorted to, and blindly 
and arbitrarily ascribe our troubles to circumstances which, although 
present whenever such a currency has been used, have never been un- 
derstood as productive of mischief? Such a currency received the ap- 





probation of Franklin and Jefferson and Calhoun, was resorted to with 
mivantage in the financial troubles of England already alluded to, 
carried our country through the most stupendous as well as the most | 
lamentable warever enacted on this continent, and enabled France 
to withstand the terrible results of the German war. Of this cur- 
rency President Grant in the message already mentioned says: 


My own judgmentis, * * * thataspecie basis cannot be reached and main- 


of gold, pay forour imports, interest due abroad, | 
| other specie obligations, or so nearly as to leave an appreciable accumulation 
of the precious metals in the country from the products of our mines. 


* * * 


tained until our exporta, exclusive 


* - . * 

To increase our exports, sufficient currency is required to keep all the indus- 
tries of the conntry employed. Without this, national as well as individual bank- 
ruptcy must ensue. * * * Elasticity to onr circulating medium, therefore, and 

ist enough of it to transact the legitimate business of the country, and to keep all 
industries employed, is what is most to be desired. * * * The experience of the 
present panic has proven that the currency of the country, based as itis upon | 
the credit of the country, is the best that has ever been devised. Usuallyin times | 
of such trials, currency has become worthless, or so much depreciated in value as 
to inflate the values of all the necessaries of life as compare d with the currency. 
Every one holding it has been anxious to dispose of iton any terms. Now we wit- 
ness the reverse. Holders of Currency hoard it as they did gold in former experi- 


ences of al nature 


It is patent to the most casual observer that mach more currency, or money, is 
required to transact the legitimate trade of the country during the fall and winter 
months, when the t crops are being removed, than during the balance of the 
year. With our present system. the amount in the country remains the same | 
throughout the entire year, resulting in an accumulation of all the surplus capital 
of the cour in a few centers, when not employed in moving crops, tempted 
there by t fer of interestoncall loans. Interest being paid, this surplus capital 
must carn the interest paid with a profit Being subject to “ call,” it cannot be 
loaned, only in part at best, to the merchant or manufacturer for a fixed term. | 
Hence, no matter how much currency there might be in the country, it would be | 
absorbed. prices keeping pace with the volnme, and panics, stringency, and disas- 

rs would ever be recurring with theantamn. Elasticity in our monetary system, | 
therefore, ist object to be attained first, and next to that, as far as possible, a | 
use of other people's money in stocks and other species of specu- | 
In view of the great actual contraction that hgs taken place in the 
and the comparative contraction continuously goin® on, due to the in- 
ease of population, increase of manufactories, and all the industries, I do not be- 
lieve there too much of it now for the dullest period of the year. * * * During 
the last t » years the currency has been contracted, directly, by the withdrawal 
‘ per ¢ certificates, compound-interest notes, and 7-30 bonds outstanding on 
the 4th of March, 1869, all of which took the place of legal-tenders in the bank re 
serves to the extent of 863,000,000 

During the san 


yrrevention of 


ition 
currency 


e period there has been a much larger contraction of the currency. 
The population of the country has largely increased. More than twenty-five thou 
sand miles of railroad have been built, requiring the active use of capital to oper- 
ate them. Millions of acres of land have been opened to cultivation, requiring | 
capital to move the products. Manufactories have multiplied beyond all precedent 
in the same period of time, requiring capital weekly for the paymentof wages and 
for the p se of material; and probably the largest of all comparative contrac 
tion arises from the organizing of free labor in the South. Now every laborer thero | 
receives his wages, and for the want of savings-banks the greater part of such 
wages is carried in the pocket or hoarded until required for use. 

These suggestions are thrown out for your consideration, without any recom. | 
mendation that they shall be adopted literally, but hoping that the best method | 
may be arrived at to secure such an elasticity of the currency as will keep em- | 


ployed all the industries of the country. 

I commend this opinion of the republican President to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts who pronounces this currency a “cheat 
and a fraud.” “There is plenty of money lying idle in New York,” 
we are repeatedly told. Money is plenty in Wall street, I suppose ; | 
but to whom? To the man who is able to pay the interest demanded | 
and who is able to put up United States gold bonds as security to re- 
pay thesum loanedon demand. To such borrowers money is plenty ; 
but to the class that desire to put the money into enterprises in which 
the country is interested there is not a cent: first, because such bor- 
rowers cannot use the money to advantage and have it subject to be 
demanded at any time and, secondly, betanse that class of borrow- 
ers cannot put up gold bonds as security ; so the fact is that the spec- 
ulators in stocks, the “ bulls and bears” of the money market, to the 
injury of all legitimate business, can get all the money they want to 
use, because their business is such that they are enabled to repay at 
any time; but not a dollar for him whose capital is his reputation and 
who wonld use the money to the general benefit of the whole country. 

What has stopped the wheels and looms of our factories and turned | 
their operatives into vagrants and tramps, and dried up so many en- 
terprises hitherto prosecuted with so much vigor and benefit to all 
classes of society? I answer, money cannot be obtained for the pur- 
poses, and therefore they languish. And why is all this “ plenty 
money” idle in Wall street in the face of such wide-spread necessity 
for its use?) We know that ordinarily money goes into the business 
of the country, becomes, so to speak, the “handmaid of commerce,” 
is loaned to those who desire to invest it in the usnal business en- 
terprises of the country, and any legitimate business fairly conducted 
has not in times past been allowed to languish for the want of money; 
but now all thisis changed, and why? Because the language of this 
contraction policy witha view to resumption is that under its operation 
manufactures will be obliged to stop work for want of a markef for 
their goods. Lumbermen will be obliged to hold their stocks or sell 
on credit; large numbers of people will be out of employment; no- 
body is able to buy, because not able to pay ; and therefore consump- 
tion will be greatly lessened and money scarce. If money is loaned 
to persons in branches of business thus affected it will not be repaid. 
Money on hand is growing in value every day, and when complete | 
resumption takes place it will be worth as much as gold, and so the | 
man of money keeps his funds so invested that he can get it the 
moment it is wanted to be “resumed ” into gold. 

These are the circumstances under which money is plenty and the | 
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reasons why it remains in Wall street, not because it is not wanted 
| in the ordinary channels of business, but because those who would 


use cannot get it, or if they could get it dare not because of the un- 


| certainties of the future. 


The scheme for converting the greenbacks into 3.65 bonds and their 
reconversion into greenbacks again is naively pronounced by my friend 
from Massachusetts either a “ gigantic folly or a stupendous fraud.” 
Persons holding views on this question antagonistic to mine might 
perhaps reasonably claim my views to be a folly, but how this scheme 


can be characterized as a fraud is not quite clear, inasmuch as the in- 


terchange is altogether optional with the holder, the greenbacks are 
worth as much as bonds, and no more, and the only advantage in the 
conversion is that the bond draws interest. I fail to perceive the 
fraud, and I think it will trouble the gentleman to demonstrate just 


| where the fraud comes in. 


But let us examine it fora moment. There is a necessity for some 
provision of this kind to avoid a difficulty present in every hard-money 


| system, namely, a want of elasticity ; and I contend that no financial 


system is perfect which allows the Government or the banks arbitra- 


| rily to fix the amount of the currency which may be allowed to circu- 


late and above or below which it cannot go, because, as everybody 
knows, more money is needed at one time than another, depending on 
circumstances such as the moving of the crops, the necessity of supply- 
ing some product that has failed, to build up a burned city, &c., 
and the President hit the nail squarely on the head in his message of 
December 1, 1873, when he said: 


To increase our exports, sufficient currency is required to keep all the industries 
of the country employed. Without this, national as well as individual bankruptcy 
mustensue. Elasticity to our circulating medium,therefore, and just enough cu 
rency to transact the legitimate business of the country and to keep all the industries 
employed, is what is most needed. Itis patent tothe most casual observer that much 
more currency or money is required to transact the legitimate trade of the country 
during the fall and winter months, when the vast crops are being moved, than 
during the balance of the year. 

With our present system the amount in the country remains the same throughout 
the year, resulting in an accumulation of all the surplus capital of the country in 
a few centers, when not employed in moving crops oe there by the offer of 
interest on call loans. Being subject to call, itcannot be loaned. Hence no matter 


how mach currency there might be in the country it would be absorbed— 


Tn call loans— 
prices keeping pace with the volume, and panics, stringency, and disaster would 
ever be recurring with the autumn. 


Why with the autumn? Because more money is then needed to 
move the crops, and being already absorbed in call loans in the large 
cities it cannot be had, and therefore money is scarce. 

Elasticity in ourmonetary system therefore is the object to be first attained. 


But just how this fault in any hard-money system is to be reme- 
died is the very question to be solved. And bearing on this question 
I read from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the year 1873: 


It must be obvions to all who have an interest in, or who have watched the 


| course of, the business or financial relations of the country, that there are times 
| when the real wants ef the conntry demand and there should be an increase of 


currency, and that there are other times when the safety of all legitimate busi 
ness requires that it should be largely reduced. What is really needed is a cur 
rency so flexible as to at all times accommodate itself to the real business wants of 
the whole conntry 


The greatest objection to an exclusively metallic currency is its want of elas- 


| ticity. That there are regular recurring times when the wants of legitimate trade 


require an expansion of the circulating medium to an amount much greater than 
is necessary at other times, is a fact that is patent to all observing business men. 
When the times arrive for the purchase of the crops and other products of the 
country, and for their transportation from the interior to the seaboard and a 
market, immense amounts of currency are imperatively demanded for the purpose, 
which, when the mission is accomplished, are not wanted for any legitimate pur- 
poses of trade and commerce; and, therefore, seek, for the time being, other 
channels of profitable use. Unfortunately, not being needed as a medium for the 
interchange of values, this redundancy of the currency is driven into channels of 
wild speculation in fancy stocks and visionary enterprises. Here it is stranded ; 
and when again needed for the real wants of the people, for the proper transaction 
of the -business of the country, it cannot be had, and the staple commodities and 
crops that phen seck a market are hindered and kept back, throngh which all 
classes of people are injured and damaged. * * < For these notorious evils a 
remedy should be found and interposed, In looking over the whole ground, no 
scheme has presented itself that would be so likely to accomplish the end in view 
as the authorization by Congress of the issue of a certain amount of legal-tender 
notes, that could at all times be converted into a currency interest-bearing stock of 
the United States, and for which the holder of such stock so authorized could at 
pleasure, at any time, receive legal-tender notes, with the accrued interest, from 
the day of issue of such stock to the day of its redemption. It is believed that a 
rate of interest no higher than 3.65 per cent. will be bigh enough to absorb the de 
sired amount of the circulation when not needed for commercial purposes, and low 
enough to force the return of the bonds in exchange for legal-tender notes at the 
times when the business wants of the country shall require more currency. * * * 
This practice on the part of national banks of paying interest on deposits, and espe- 
cially that of one bank allowing interest on the deposits of another, whether they 
be permitted to hold the proposed bends as a part of their reserves or not, should 
be forbidden by law, under the severo penalty of the forfeiture of their charters. 


Indorsing these views is the report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for the same year. 

In addition to the opinions of these gentlemen, whose official posi- 
tion compels them to reflect on the best means of supplying and reg- 
ulating the currency so as to adapt it to the necessities of the people, 
I might call attention to the sayings and writings of the best minds 
in the country versed in the principles ef social science, who have 
considered this question from no political or partisan stand-point, 
but from a desire to ascertain the truth. Yet in the face of the teach- 
ings of these eminent men the politician of a day will coolly pop up 
in his place and, without attempting an argument, pronounce this 
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interconvertible-bond scheme a “ gigantic folly orastupendous frand;” 
which means, I suppose, that those who advocate it are either “knaves | 
ol fools.” 

“What becomes of the dollar in all this jugglery between green- 
backsand bonds?” says Mr. SeELye. “ The greenback,” say the Su- | 
preme Court, “is equivalent in value to the representative of value | 
under the coinage acts.” In other words, that the greenback, like a 
gold or silver coin dollar and to the same extent, isa legal representa- | 
tive of value, is merged in the bond when not wanted for use, draw- | 
ing as high a rate of interest as labor pays. 

What are the objections to this scheme? I have heard none going 
to its usefulness; nothing save an attempt to prejudice the public 
mind against it by pronouncing it s fraud, but we are not told in what 
the fraud consists. Its benefits are that it furnishes a safe temporary 
investment for funds not wanted for immediate use, to remain in, the 
nature of “call loans,” the bonds being convertible into legal-tenders 
whenever wanted for business purposes—far safer than to deposit in 
any bank where there is no security save the personal integrity of the 
banker, which sad experience has often demonstrated is not the best 
security @ person can have for the repayment of money; but here the 
person would have the bond of the Government, and for the payment 
of which, principal and interest, its faith is pledged. This scheme 
once in operation, and we should hear less of losses by the failure of 
so-called “ savings-banks,” bat which are in fact but chartered insti- 
tutions to swindle the people. Such ascheme would meet with favor 
from the people. The gentleman seems startled because this incon- 
vertible-bond scheme has become so prominent in to-day’s politics; 
but does he not know that the principle was recognized and approved 
and put in practice by one of the ablest financiers that ever stood at 
the head of the Treasury ? 


In his report of December 10, 1863, Secretary Chase, in speaking of | 


the benefits that would ensue from a distribution of the public debt 
among the people, said: 


To this end he desired authority to receive temporary loans in the form of de- 
posits re-imbursable after a few days’ notice. 


Acting upon this suggestion Congress authorized the receipt of 
$25,000,000 at a rate of interest not exceeding 5 per cent., then raised 
the limit to $50,000,000, and soon increased it to $100,000,000, and in 
a short time the highest limit was reached, and when the first account 
was made up it had reached $107,000,000. This shows that the peo- 
ple would gladly accept the United States Treasury as their savings- 
bank and lend it their surplus earnings. ‘Said the Secretary in contin- 
uation: 

These convictions remain unchanged and seem now to be shared ‘yy the people 
For the first time in our history has a real approach to a uniform currency been 
made, and the benefits of itfelt by all. * * * The limits of deposits for tempo- 
rary loans are fixed at $100,000,000. The Secretary perceives no solid reason for 
retaining the restriction on loans in this form to that amount. It may be nsefully 
removed, As the advantages of these deposits become better and more generally 
understood, the loan in this form will doubtless in the absence of restrictions be 
largely increased. Such an arrangement, the Secretary thinks, would operate ben- 
eticially by increasing the amount of currency when unusual stringency shall re 
quire increase, and reducing its amount when returning ease shall allow reduc- 
tions. 


When money is plenty beyond the immediate wants of those who 
have it, such surplus can be deposited with the Government at in- 
terest, in that way reducing the volume of the currency to the actual 


demands of business. When the busy season comes, such as moving 


the crops, and a stringency is felt, the deposits can be withdrawn and 


the greenbacks go into circulation, relieving the stringency in the 
money market. This is the substance of the recommendation of Mr. 


Secretary Chase an@ contains the whole gist of the present incon- 


vertible plan; and it is respectfully submitted that it contains neither 
fraud nor folly. Fortunate would it have been for this country had 


Mr. Chase continued in charge of its finances. 


But, as before remarked, it is not intended to force this scheme on 
the people if they prefer to still leave their surplus money with sav- 


ings-banks and other institutions which speculate and trade in their 
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posit. People deposit their all in these institutions without the se- 
curity of a cent for a return of the money, while in this plan there 
is no possible chance of loss because the United States is the banker. 
The republican party having decided to force resumption on the 
Ist of January, 1879, the only remaining question for consideration 
is how to doit. The gentleman in his speech says three plans are 
proposed: The first is to hoard gold until a sufficient amount is se- 
cured to make resumption possible. A second plan is to destroy the 
greenbacks as fast as they are paid into the Treasury in payment of 
public dues; and he ventures the opinion that this plan if rigidly 
adhered to will produce specie payment. It becomes inevitable, he 
asserts, as soon as the paper is driven out. It stands in the way of 
specie payment. No doubt the gentleman is correct. The effect of 
the retirement of the greenbacks will be to bring us to a currency of 
gold and silver, but it will be attained only through more suffering 
than was ever witnessed in this country before, because the effect 
will be t6 drive the national-bank notes which are redeemable in 
greenbacks out of circulation, for the profit on their cirenlation will 
not allow the banks to keep gold idle in their vaults with which to 
redeem their bills as long as gold remains at its present price. It 
seems to me the shecrest folly to suppose the banks can float their 
bills. So long as gold is worth the present premium there is not a 
single bank in the United States that could stand the pressure thirty- 
six hours. They would be at the mercy of the gold brokers to the 
extent of their circulation. We have a legal-tender circulation of 
nearly $400,000,000. How much gold must be collected to commence 
with, to make complete resumption sure, gentlemen do not tell, or 
| where it is to come from. Of course if it is got at all it must be in 
| Europe, and will it be possible to obtain it there? 
In speaking upon the probability of obtaining any considerable 
| quantity of gold for the purposes of resumption, Mr. BoUTWELL, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, says: 


} 


Tt is useless to att 


tempt to bring any considerable amount of gold from Europe 
to this country, because the money interest will combine to preyeut it, and will be 
able to prevent it. When the sum of but $21,000,000 belonging to this intryv 
had accumulated in the Bank of England, we were notified that the attempt to 
take it away would be resisted with all the power of the bank, and the same 
course was pursued with regard to the Geneva award and the Ur 
obliged to accept in lieu of the gold which belonged to them securiti here are 
in the nine principal banks of ype only $600,000,000 in specie, and it is held as 
a reserve with reference to their local business and with reference to the creat 
transactions that take place between the countries on the continent of Europe and 
Great Britain. In the face of these facts is it to be assumed for a moment that we 
can go into the markets of the world and purchase gold with which we can redeem 


four, three, two, or even one hur illion outstanding legal-tender notes? 





ed States was 
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Such evidence is sufficient to show the utter hopelessness of such a 
scheme if no other reason existed. But aside from that consideration, 
and conceding that a sufficient amount of gold can be procured, the 
hoarding of so large an amount of gold would create still further de- 
rangement of the currency by increasing the scarcity and consequent 
value of gold, and would derange the finances of every country in 
which gold is an important element, producing contraction with all 
its attendant injuries, and in addition the loss to the world of the use 
of stwh avast sum of money. But even that is not all. The gold if ob- 
tained at all must be by the sale of gold bonds to be issued by the 
United States—interest, of course, payable in gold. To this the people 
| will not consent. Far better destroy the greenbacks than to still 
further increase the public debt to the extent of hundreds of millions 
to get rid of a currency with which the people are well satisfied. 

Gentlemen say in answer to the admitted facts that the retirement 
of the legal-tenders will cause the withdrawing of the bank-paper. 
“Gold and silver will flow in as the paper is driven out ;” but where 
will it flow from? We have seen that nine of the principal banks 
of Europe control at least one-half of all the gold in the world. Will 
they surrender it to us? And how shall we be able to retain it, even 
only sufficient to constitute the basis of a currency, in the face of our 
large foreign debt payable in gold, which is annually drawing from 
us far more than our mines produce? How, if the Bank of England 


-| was able to prevent the removal of the comparatively insignificant 
depositors’ funds at the sole risk of the depositor, there is no law 


sum of $21,000,000, our own property, shall we be able to obtain and 


to prevent it; it is simply offered to the people as furnishing a con- | bring away from Europe the hundreds of millions necessary for our 
venient and safe deposit, and which it is believed will prove as bene- | use. No, sir; it cannot be done. We cannot maintain a currency of 


ficial to the Government as it wil! be safe to them. 


But one class of people have any reason to object to this scheme. 
Those who might bave occasion to take advantage of the privileges 
it affords should not object to it, because, if not approving it, they 


gold as long as we are sending so much money abroad to pay the bal- 
ance of trade against us. When, through wise legislation, our indus- 
tries shall be developed and our productive capabilities brought into 
full requisition, enabling us to spare enough for exportation, to turn 


are not obliged to patronize it. But I can well see why the savings | the scales and leave a balance in our favor, then, and not until then, 
and other deposit banks should be opposed to it, because it offers su- | may we expect to see gold coming to our shores and taking up its 


perior advantages to depositors, and therefore will be likely to take 


»| abode with us. But industries are not encouraged or production in- 


from these banks a large portion of the funds they now reccive on | creased by diminishing the volume of the currency. It is plenty,of 


deposit, and which they loan out and use in speculations, and from 
which they hope to derive a profit ; if they lose their deposits of course 


“Othello’s occupation is gone.” Hence the tremendons efforts of the 
money power to prevent the adoption of this plan; but this, or some 


other plan presenting its prominent features, will in the near future 


money that imparts life and viger to industry and thereby increases 
production. 

A third plan of resumption, and which the gentleman thinks should 
be at once put in operation, proposes the issue of interest-bearing 
gold bonds to be disposed of for greenbacks, that is, sell the bonds, 


‘ 


be resorted to, for the ideais ee een upon the minds | taking pay in greenbacks, until the whole volume shall be absorbed. 


of the people that some principle shall be introduced into our finances 


This scheme presents the question whether it is advisable to increase 


that shall in volume enable it to adjust itself to the ever-varying | the interest-bearing public debt to discharge another debt (green- 


demands of trade, and if any better than the plan under discussior 


1| backs) which bears no interest. Gentlemen should hesitate before 


shall be proposed, for one I shall gladly accept it. Millions are lost | attempting to push this scheme, for the people are opposed to any 


to the depositors and thousands of people reduced to absolute beg 
gary every year by the failure of savings and other banks of de 


- | further increase of the public debt for such a purpose. I hope no 
-| such measure will succeed, for I believe it will be attended with re- 
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sults highly detrimental to the interests of this country. I believe I 
have already shown that the destruction of the greenback will 
necessitate the retirement of the national-bank notes in case resump- 
tion becomes a fact on the Ist of January, 1879. 

The passage of the legal-tender act was most certainly the greatest 
blessing ever conferred upon a country, its salvation in the hour of 
its greatest peril; the people have become attached to it; it is the 
money of the people, and has served to wean them from the des- 
potic power of gold. They nowhere believe there is a necessity for 
the destruction of the greenback circulation. They remember that 
before this contraction policy began, and before this threat of re- 
sumption was put in execution, the country was prosperous and the 
people contented, and that in consequence of its influences almost 
every enterprise and almost every business man in the country has 
been literally massacred, and they will not easily believe that this 
startling change from prosperity to adversity is due to any other than 
the causes which have always produced precisely the same condition 


that they now find the country in, namely, a contraction of the cur- | 


rency. 

Under precisely the same circumstances England undertook to re- 
duce the volume of her currency fully 50 per cent. to make it possible 
to redeem the balance in gold. The consequences were the same that 
we are now experiencing, and no other reason has ever been assigned 


for it. Why, then, should we attempt to assign any different reason | 


for our difficulties; why talk about overtrading and overproduction 
as the cause? Some force might have been given to such an argu- 
inent immediately after the war, when the immense surplus of Army 
supplies and productions called for by the war was thrown upon the 
country to encounter the difference in consumption between a state 
of peace and a state of war; but it must be remembered that ten 
years of profound peaco have transpired, during which trade would, 
if uninfluenced by any other circumstances, have adjusted itself to 
the demands of the country. 

The experience and sagacity and means of information of the man- 
ufacturing classes are such that, understanding about the power of con- 
sumption of the country supplied by them, they endeavor to adjust 
the supply to the consumption. It is for their interest to anticipate 
the demand as nearly as possible, because a production in excess of 
the demand gluts the market, and low prices follow, to the injury of 
the producer, so that in the absence of any stimulating cause, such 
as prospect of an unusual consumption, there is not likely to be an 
overproduction sufficient to unsettle the entire business of the coun- 
try. Unintluenced by disturbing elements, the ordinary business of 
the country would in ten years have freed itself from the influences 
growing out of the war, and have adjusted itself in healthy channels. 
But we were at the close of the war in just that situation, a heavy 
foreign debt, trade largely against us, when every effort should have 
been made to increase our production of exportable articles, so that 
instead of sending money away with which to pay balances against 
us, foreign gold might be sent here for that purpose. Now let us bend 
all our energies and efforts to the accomplishment of that one object, 
and when we have so increased our products as to satisfy any demand, 
foreign and domestic, and in addition our products shall accumulate 
in our warehouses and elevators for want of a remunerative market, 
it will be time enough to talk of overproduction. 

My friend from Massachusetts mournfully suggests “that unless 
the greenbacks are funded into interest-bearing gold bonds there is 
no escape from repudiation, because we cannot bear the burdens with 
which this delusive currency oppresses us.” Repudiate with less cur- 
rency than President Grant pronounced no more than enough for the 
dullest period of the year and the best the world had ever seen! 
Pennsylvania once thought of repudiation, but was happily saved 
such disgrace ; the State and the people were bankrupt, and neither 
paid any debts, because there was no money; just the condition the 
theory of the contractionists will most assuredly get us into. Now what 
was done; still further contract the currency? Better than that: 
paid the debt by the State issuing $3,000,000 in bills of credit a legal 
tender for all public dues; the people accepted those bills as money, 
and Iam told they circulated freely all over the State, and were ac- 
cepted in payment of private debts. With it the State paid its cred- 
itors, and with its help industry revived throughout the State, and 
the people in a short time were in the full tide of prosperity, and from 
that time forward the State progressed rapidly in all the departments 
of its industry. But suppose a contrary policy had been pursued, and 
the government had said to the people, “ You must stand the pres- 
sure a little while longer; a little more want and wrestling with pov- 
erty; but be manly and do not complain; things will get down to 
hard-pan after a while, and you will be all the better for your suffer- 
ings.” Would that have brought relief to the people, and when? 
And yet that is just what the resumptionists say to the people now. 

Let us for a moment examine the course adopted by France under 
circumstances precisely similar to those under which this country 
was forced to issue government paper, and at the close of the war 
she found herself with a large paper circulation, greater than ever 
before, which she has not been obliged to redeem at all, but main- 
tains to-day a circulation per capita larger than ours, and her legal- 
tender notes irredeemable in gold circulate along beside gold with 


only 2 or 3 per cent. between them; the nation is prospering. pro- | 
dactions have largely increased, her exports are largely in excess of | 


her imports, and gold comes to France to settle baiances in her favor, 
and there is to-day four hundred millions in gold in the bank of 
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France. Paper money is legaltender for all dues, public and private: 
hence she has no use for gold. She paid a thousand millions of dol. 
lars of war indemnity to Germany, not in hard gold as Germany ex- 
pected, but in bills of exchange drawn against her exports to foreign 
countries, and according to all accounts is more prosperous than at 
any former period of her history; no talk of contractin er - cur- 
rency. She has now in circulation and in bank, coin and paper, in 
round numbers $800,000,000. How is it with us, with much less 
money in fact and less per capita, Our greenbacks are worth fifteen to 
eighteen per cent. less than gold, our industry paralyzed, our work- 
ingmen idle; and if we are to believe what we every day hear from 
all quarters, from public speakers on both sides and from newspapers 
in every part of the country, there was never at any time before such 
general and widely spread distress and embarrassment as now ex- 
ist. The balance of trade has been largely against us, a large debt 
held abroad, a Treasury with scarcely a dollar of gold in it, and our 
paper fifteen to eighteen cents below gold. 

This difference between the two countries is so marked and well 
defined, that there must be a reason for it. It cannot be the result of 
mere chance. There is a reason, and I think it is found in the fact 
that when France issued inconvertible paper she made it a legal ten- 
der for both public and private debts, received it in payment of all 
dues to the government, and paid it to all her creditors, and conse- 
quently there was no demand for gold. By that process France kept 


| her debt at home, fostered and encouraged her own industries, and 


by the amount of her exportations she prevented any drain of gold 
from her dominions and the taxation of her people to pay foreign 
debts. Why did we not follow her example and profit by her experi- 
ence? We should have done so, but did not. Our Government re- 
fused to make its currency a full legal tender, but discredited it be- 
fore the world by refusing to receive it in the payment of duties, and 
declaring that gold alone should be taken in discharge of the interest 
on the public debt; thereby creating two kinds of currency, a gold 
currency for the bondholder and a paper currency for the people, the 
direct effect of which was to depreciate the paper currency and create 
a new and extraordinary demand for gold. Without this vicious sys- 
tem, with the paper made a legal tender, there would have been no 


| necessity for a single dollar of gold in this country, and the paper 


would have been worth as much as gold. 

There is another distinguishing feature in the policy of the French 
government, and that is that the Frenchman, by stimulating every 
possible productive capacity of the people, kept all the wheels of 
industry in rapid and successful operation, actually paying an ex- 
port duty to encourage the production of articles of prime impor- 
tance and necessary to constitute France independent of the whole 
world; and so successful was she in her policy, that her people paid 
the enormous war debt in the surplus products they were able to 
export to foreign countries. 

Now, what is the remedy for the currency evils now affecting the 
country so seriously? Appreciate the value of our paper currency 
by making it a full legal tender. That done, and the problem of re- 
sumption is solved, and it will be able to fulfill all the indispensable 
uses to which a currency of gold may be applied; because the only 
possible reason why gold is at a premium or greenbacks at a discount 
is that the Government by every means in its power has appreciated 
gold and discredited its own paper. Let us keep the control of the 
currency in our own hands and not surrender it to the money kings, 
who are striving to absorb the earnings of industry, and we shall 
have peace on this question, justice will be established, and the gen- 
eral welfare promoted ; prosperity will again revisit our shores, and 
we shall vindicate the wisdom and superiority of our free institutions 
before the world. 


Republican Success Essential to Legitimate Reform. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN H. BAKER, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 9, 1876, 


On the necessity of the success of the republican party in order to secure legiti- 
mate reform. 


Mr. BAKER, of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, two years ago the demo- 
cratic party went before the country on the claim of reform in the 
civil service, retrenchment in expenditures, and reduction of taxation. 
They succeeded in electing a large majority of the members of this 
House and in obtaining control in many States. In the impending 
presidential campaign the same issue is made prominent in the plat- 
forms of their national and State conventions, in the speeches on the 
floor of Congress, in the public press, and on the stamp. From time 
to time the democratic candidate for the Presidency had given out 
that the battle-cry of the canvass was to be reform, and in his letter 
of acceptance he has — the same idea, hoping evidently by 
a mere catch-word to take captive the popular heart. This cry 
falsely implies that the republican party is opposed to reform. The 
flaunting of their party bannerin our faces inscribed “reform” chal- 
lenges attention to their record in the past and their practice at the 
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present time. In reform the people demand the genuine article and 
not a glittering sham. 

The character’ of the last democratic national administration in 
every element constituting pure, economical, honest, patriotic gov- 
ernment was so shameless that no man can be found hardy enough to 
defend it. Covered with corruption and swarming with peculators 
from the public Treasury, there was no department of that adminis- 
tration that was not honey-combed with fraudsand crimes. It is dif- 
ficult to determine whether the imbecility and wickedness of the 
President or the treason fostered and encouraged in the Cabinet and 
in the Halls of Congress are more calculated to arouse patriotic indig- 
nation. The incapacity of that party to retrench expenditures while 


controlling the national administration is shown by its creation of a 
T 
The ex- 


debt annually to carry on the Government in time of peace. 
penditures exceeded the revenues as follows: 

For the fiscal year ending Jane 30— 
1GSB . conc cacceccecsononcwoscessccvesonccessoccesssecesccccens cocces 
1859. 
1860. 








bjects of expenditure. 
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Comparison of the expenditures of 1875 with those of 1860. 
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The public credit had meantime sunk so low that a loan of $25,- 
000,000 was negotiated at a discount of about 15 per cent. below par. 
Nothing need be added to this naked outline to make the picture of 
the protligacy, corruption, and treason of the democracy of that day 
appear in all its naked deformity. 

In his letter of acceptance the democratic candidate for Vice-Pres- 
ident makes the following charge: 

The burdens of the people must also be lightened by a great change in our sys- 
tem of public expense. The profligate expenditure which increased taxation from 
$5 per capita in 1560 to $18 in 1870 tells its own story of our need of fiscal reform. 

The burdens of the people are undoubtedly great, and they ought 
to be lightened to the utmost by every possible fiscal reform. The 
republican party has done this in a most remarkable degree, as I 
shall presently show. The burdens of taxation spoken of by Mr. 
Hendricks must be national, as he is speaking of the reform to be ac- 
complished in this particular by a national democratic success. Let 
us recur to official data and see how nearly he speaks the truth. I 
have before me a recent statement, carefully prepared by the Treas- 
ury Department, exhibiting the comparative ordinary expenses of the 
Government for the years 1860 and 1875. I incorporate the material 
portions of this statement in my remarks, as follows: 
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Deduct 12. 675 per cent., the average premium on gold during the year, the expenditures here given being in currency while those of } 


1860 were in gold 


Deduct items which.are not in reality expenditures, but which appear so by reason 
Department 


Excess of expenditures of 1875 over 1860.............sccee-seeeeeceee csevndeusoncen 


The expenses for the year 1876 are less by several millions than they 
were in 1875, so that for the present fiscal year the expenses of the 
Government, after deducting the expenses growing out of the war 
debt and war claims are about the same as in 1860. The above state- 
ment shows that the expenses for 1875 exceed those of 1860 by only 
the sum of $8,453,709.13. This statement, which is entirely authentic 
and official, shows in detail that the reckless and partisan charges of 
the democratic vice-presidential candidate are wholly unfounded. This 
misstatement was knowingly made by Governor Hendricks for bad 
party purposes. It demonstrates what a moment’s reflection must con- 
vince =e impartial mind is the truth, and that is that the great and 
overwhelming burden under which our people labor, and which hangs 
like an incubus on our prostrate industries, is the bitter fruit of a 
wicked and causeless rebellion. And yet the very men who have 
nearly wrought our ruin, with an effrontery unparalleled, ask the peo- 

le to place in their keeping all that is valuable in the present or 
nopeful for the future. 

In 1860 the population of the country was in round numbers 
31,000,000, The net ordinary expenses of the Government per capita 
were $2.04 in currency. In 1875 the population in round numbers 
was 44,000,000. The ordinary expenses of the Government per capita, 
after deducting the expenses for which the republican party is not 
responsible and which cannot be diminished by any party in control 
of the Government, are $1.70 in currency. Another illustration will 
show the falsity of the charge made by Governor Hendricks. In 1870 
the population was 38,000,000. The taxes at $18 per capita would 
amount to $684,000,000. The amount actually collected that year was 
only $411,255,477.21. In 1875 they were reduced to $288,000,051.10, or 
considerably less than one-half the amount stated by the democratic 
vice-presidential candidate. 

The democratic presidential candidate is equally unfortunate in his 
attempt to deceive and mislead the people. In his letter of accept- 
ance he says : 


The present depression in all the business and industries of the people, which 
is depriving labor of its employment and carrying want into so many homes, has 
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its principal cause in excessive governmental consumption. Under the illusions of 
& specious prosperity, engendered by the false policies of the Federal Government, 
a waste of capital has been going on ever since the peace of 1865, which could oly 
end in universal disaster. The Federal taxes of the last eleven years reach the 
gigantic sum of $4,500,000,000. 

The purpose of this reference is to show the people that allthis vast 
sum has been consumed in carrying on the ordinary functions of the 
Government. 

A report furnished me on request by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which I have in my hand, shows that the expenses of the last eleven 
years ending with June 30, 1876, were as follows: 

For the fiscal year ending June 30— 
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Making total amount of expenditures in the last eleven years.. 3, 568, 468, 675 15 


Mr. Tilden, it will be seen, comes within about one thousand mill- 
ions of having his figures correct. If he had embraced the last 
twelve years in his statement, it would have been substantially correct 
as to amount. But to have been entirely accurate he ought to have 
stated that the sum of $1,031,000,000 was paid out during the fiscal year 
1865 to the Army and for the expenses of the last year of the rebel- 
lion. Can he never cease upbraiding the republican party for the 


thousands of millions spent in putting down the rebellion? Would 


he have had the republican party in 1365 repudiate the more than 
one thousand millions then due to the gallant defenders of the Re- 
public against a rebellion whose life was prolonged into 1865 by his 
Chicago peace platform, which declared “the experiment of war a 
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| 
ciren] It will produce financial stringency and distress instead 
of affording needed relief. 

Two propositions have been presented by the democracy to tly 
House. One bill proposes to lay a tax on tea and coffee, which should 
produce a revenue of say $30,000,000 per annum, to be largely drawn 
from the laborers of the country. The other bill looked to cutting 

| down, in the interest of the rich, the duties on many articles of lnx- 
| ury of foreign production. These facts exhibit the hollow pretense of 
| the democratic party so far as relates to revenue reform. 

The fair inference from Mr. Tilden’s letter of acceptance and the 
known and uniform practice of the democratic party is that the only 
reform in the civil service will be to turn out honest, experienced, 
and capable men and women, largely Union soldiers and their widows 

| and orphans, and replace them by a hungry and rapacious horde of 
| democrats largely made up of ex-confederates. 

It is claimed, however, that the bloody struggle of the rebellion 
and their having been kept out of the control of the National Govern- 
ment for the past sixteen yedts have purged the democratic party of 
its profligacy and corruption. When or how this miracle has been 
wrought we are left painfully in ignorance. They assert that such is 
the fact without proof and boldly demand that the people shall ac- 
cept their assertion. Let them first do “ works meet for repentance.” 

; If we beg leave to doubt their conversion and call upon them for 
Pepe ener: Teeeeeseeeeesecsescesereesesss** 99° 359. 426 a¢ | proof, we shall only follow the maxims of wisdom and the dictates of 
4 Se 03%, ;| experience. Wherever the democratic party has had control since 
5 2 | 1860, whether in State or municipal government, it has proved that it 

| has not lost any of its old habits of profligacy and corruption. Its 
; | administration of the finances in State, county, and municipal affairs 
| has always and everywhere been characterized by false pretenses of 
retrenchment and economy. In point of fact it has almost always 
been extravagant, frequently corrupt, and often criminal. Inasmuch 
as the democratic candidate for President is a citizen of New york 
City and has been for nearly a quarter of a century a leading and in- 
fluential politician in close and intimate personal and political rela- 
tions with the democratic rulers of that city, we can fairly look to its 
financial management as a type of the reform which we may expect 


failure?” During the eleven vears ending with June 30, 1276, there 


have been paid out on two single accounts the following amounts: 


Interest on the public debt. 


e fiscal year ending June 30— 
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Total interest paid on public debt in the last eleven years. . 


The amount paid for pensious. 


For the fiscal year ending June 30— 
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l'otal amount of pensions paid in the last eleven years 


These two items amount to $1,631,374,711.17. To this must be 
added war, cotton, and southern claims paid in the last eleven years, | 
at least $250,000,000. This amount of disbursements was made during 
this period and is directly referable to the rebellion. To all this must 
be added $622,154,730.59 paid on the public debt up to June 30, 1876. 
Since then $1,300,000 more has been paid. So that instead of four | 
thousand five hundred millions having been consumed in carrying on 
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the ordinary functions of the Goverument the sum is less rather than | 
over one thousand million dollars for the whole period of eleven years. 
The true amountis very nearly $900,000,000. Considering the popula- 
tion, the unsettled condition of the eleven lately seceded States, 
the necessarily large increase of the public service from the growth of 
the country and the reconstruction of the South, and the increased | 
pay of our soldiers and sailors, the consumption of taxes for the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government has been certainly less in propor- | 
tion to the wealth and population than it was under the last demo- 
cratic administration. The obvious purpose of such grossly partisan 
misstatements by the democratic presidential and vice-presidential | 
candidates is to impose on the ignorant or unwary, a course which 
can find its only apology in the desperation of a bad cause. 

One more fact in this connection ought to be stated. It will pre- 
sent republican reform in the large and steady reduction of internal- 
revenue taxes and customs dues since the close of the rebellion in a | 
manner gratifying to every well-wisher of his country. The estimates 
which [ use will be found in the finance report of 1872. On recent 
application at the Treasury Department, I have received confirmation 
of their accuracy. These estimates are therefore reliable as well as 
official, having undergone a double scrutiny. 

The reduction of taxation since the close of the war has been as | 
follows: 

In internal revenue. 


ty the act of July 13, 1866 

vy the act of March 2, #67 

vy the act of bruary 3, 1°68 . . ov 
the act of March 31, 1868, and July 20, 1868 
tl ct of July 14 

y the act of June 6, 


$65, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 
23, 000, 000 
45, 000, 000 
55, 000, 000 
20, 651, 000 
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Making total reduction ef internal-revenue taxes 248, 651, 000 


In customs dues. 
By the act of July 14, 1870 


a $29, 526, 410 
By the acts of May 1 and June 6, 1872....... 


31, 172, 761 


60, 699, 171 


The total reduction under these several acts is $309,350,171. The 
average annual reduction since the war and down to 1875, when the 
democracy came into absolute control of the House, is $30,935,017.10. 

The Constitution invests the House of Representatives with the 
sole power of originating tax and revenue bills. Hence the demo- 
cratic party is alone responsible for having allowed a session of nearly 
nine months to pass without any effective effort to reduce taxation. 
Revenue reform wisely directed is always needed. The democracy in 
1574 pledged themselves to the country to reduce taxation more rap- 
idly and largely than has been done by the republican party. Had 
the republican party remained in control of the House it would have 
made large reductions this year, as it has done in years past. This | 
solemn pledge of revenue retorm made by the democratic party was | 
only made to be broken. To leave taxation unchanged, and simply | 
cut down appropriations and cripple the Government can bring no | 
relief to prostrave industries. It will simply drain the money from | 
the people and, instead of spending it in carrying on the Government, | 
needless millions will be hoarded in the Treasury and withdrawn from | 


Making total reduction in customs dues........ ..... 








if the democrats are successful in gaining control of the National 
Government. 
In 1830 the public debt of the city of New York amounted to the 


| sum in‘round numbers of $900,000, at which figure it stood with small 


fluctuations until 1836, when it was in reased to $1,282,103.58. Inthe 
next year it was nearly doubled, and so again the following year; so 
that in 1839 the debt had reached the sum of $7,126,790. This was 
still further increased, so thatit amounted to $13,316,292.86 in 1842. At 
this figureit stood about stationary for the next ten years. During the 


| ten years from 1852 to 1862 it was increased to the sum of $21,695,- 


506.83. Then followed six years of moderate democratic extrava- 
gance, increasing the debt by some $14,000,000, so that in 1868 the 
debt amounted to $35,983,647. It was about this period that the high 
political morals and the reform and economic virtues of Tilden, Tweed, 
Morrissey, Kelly and other eminent reformers of the Tammany school 
were most potential in governing that city. In one year the debt 
sprang up from $35,953,747 in 1868 to $47,691,840 in 1869. In 1870 it 
had swollen to $73,373,752. In 1871 it amounted to $88,369,336. In 
1872 it amounted to $95,582,153. In 1873 it was increased to $106,- 
363,471. In 1874, the last year for which I have the official figures, 
the debt amounted to the enormous sum of $114,979,970. Thus in 
nine years under a purely democratic administration the debt of this 
city had grown from $35,983,647 to $114,979,970, being the gigantic 
sum of $73,996,323. Before this debt all the debts created under so- 
called carpet-bag governments in all the lately seceded States sink 
into insignificance. The debt fastened on that city by the democratic 
party in nine years exceeds the whole Jebt contracted in all the States 
lately in rebellion since the close of the war. The tax per capita in 


| New York was in— 


The debt per capita was in 1830 $3.82; in 1874 $114.98, 

A debt of $115 in round numbers for each man, woman, and child 
is the legacy of democratic administration in that great city. The 
people of this country will hardly feel like saying to Tilden and his 
Tammany democratic friends, “‘ Inasmuch as ye have been faithful 
over a few things, we will make you ruler over many.” 

There is one other mode in which the respective claims of the re- 
publican and democratic parties to honesty and efficiency in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs may be tested. And I wish to say in 
passing that the republican party is not ashamed of its record, how- 
ever much it may blush for the weakness and criminality of some of 
its members. It does not ask that its past shall be blotted from the 
page of history and the memory of men. As the majestic sun in our 
planetary system gives light and heat and life to the teeming mill- 
ions of the carth, so the republican party has given liberty to a race, 
saved republican institutions from perishing from among men, and 
has given fresh hope and heart to struggling humanity everywhere. 
As there are spots on the disk of the sun, so, as our party is composed 
of fallible men, there have been errors and short-comings, and doubt- 
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less some bad and corrupt men have found their way into public 
place. But take the history of the republican party for the last six- 
teen years as a whole, and when the fature historian shall chronicle 
the achievements of the first century of the Republic the loftiest niche 
on that historic page will be filled with the deeds wrought by that 
great and patriotic party. Loyal, honest, and faithful in the past, it 
is the safest guardian for the future of the blood-bought results of the 
war. 

I cannot give place here for the full statement issued by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury June 19, 1876, showing the amount of defalca- 
tions and the ratio of losses per $1,000 to the aggregate received and 
disbursed, arranged in periods of four yearseach. Lhavethe detailed 
statement in my hand, and I read only the gross amounts. First I 
read the amount of losses and defaleations in the collection of the 
revenues of the Government from all sources. 

This table tells its own tale. From a loss and defalcation of $10.17 
on each $1,000 of receipts during the last term of Andrew Jackson’s 
administration, the losses and defalcations during the last term of 
President Grant’s administration have reached the unexampled fig- 
ure of 22 cents on each $1,000 of receipts. While I freely admit that 
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ts in the civil service of the republican party, 
its improvement on democratic civil service is creat and unparalleled. 


there are serious defec 
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Period. Reece ipts. Losses. _ oo 
January 1, 1834, to December 31, 1837 #135, 995, 960 92 181, 383, 825 41 $10 17 
January 1, 1833, to December 31, 1841 120, 948, 548 OL | 392 328 34 3 O01 
January 1, 1842, to June 30, 1845... 116, 736, 004 87 429. 961 39 3 68 
July 1, 1845, to Juno 30, 1849...... 201, 857, 508 45 18. 109 98 02 
July 1, 1849, to June 30, 1353... .. 1, 908, 612 91 276. 270 58 1 30 
July 1, 1853, to June 30, 1857 222, 1797 829 56 213, 001 78 75 
July 1, 1857, to June 30, 1861....... 312, 359,679 56 | 194. 003 83 62 
July 1, 1861, to June 30, 1865. ....-.. 4, 670, 460,137 61 | 508, 493 60 10 
July 1, 1865, to June 30, 1869 4, 042, 316, 438 46 | 2,562,721 90 63 
July 1, 1869, to June 30, 1873 ...... 2 576,645,585 22} 954. 698 68 37 
July 1, 1873, to June 30, 1875. ... , 420, 222, 898 62 } 3 123 92 2 
ee taticisicteintatiabtindikaiecaiaiiin 14, 100, 631, 205 09 | 7, 51 





I now read the gross totals of losses and defalcations in the dis- 
bursements of moneys from the Treasury. 


Post-offic« Grand total, exclusive of post-office. 


Loss on Disbursements. Losses Loss on 


Losses. . 
$1,000 $1,000. 


Disbursements 











ee Se RE cis cc neh ebernametebet hans yeesebtnenvedheut | $11, 697, 884 18 | $13, 696 51 $1 17 $110, 308, 325 19 5 
See Te Ble BOEE psec cnnsne ccovcnesnccencsceousncsuscngeoee 18, 284,61 77 | 51, 809 e6 2 83 137, 094, 438 34 15 
Se Er EE IED dba nccccseséuccncescccsdéécce sesceqecenece earaarele ni aisines |} 18, 666,750 20 2,679 46 14 109, 187, 401 24 7 
elie he didi ca cadet Unie ns db0sedivecetbont ctddeb uel eeecusheces 16, 861, 478 41 ; i 205, 194, 700 57 4 
July 1, 1849, to June 30, 1853 ..............22.0- pabtisdsdktine sednpatbedees Ueisivsaene | 26,582,570 74 1 99 194, 370, 493 14 | 64 
Sake F, Fes Pe BEE ence cvecsccnccoreccceccene ce coenevensecs enaese secceaseenes } 110 70 | 2 ¢ v2 285, 638, 875 65 5 R86 
Sa arr a area Lent ne dielamaieeaae | 22 74 | 3 02 328, 183, 268 39 OR 
ee I ob.8 voce sscedend abnb6ueesds bovdecwep cdccecgedeuesenee 48, 779, 085 45 1 91 4, 667, 457, 921 22 41 
Sale 6, SE PR Ee 6 decd lncuvccescstudeccvedestucssce Sluiias odie sses 81, 016, 286 91 2 Of ; 259 10 | 12 
Sale. 0, RE, SO IO, BOO hs dncnecnansssnsscnnsss csceddheodnrcecctacacssssescsnncoce 104, 132, 079 69 | 113 2 569 9% 40 
July 1, 1GTS, CO TUMS BD, WBTS 20.000 cccccccccccccvccccccescvescecccrcecscscscorsscceses | 65, 737, 724 03 3 1, 4 819 31 26 

Le se Reeel bieeh aha 44cR Ga eeNE ew base ock 66bbebSeheus bie wee Senees 20, 582 32 2 02 , O72 05 | 22, 266, 922 22 1 59 





These tables show that the officers to whom are intrusted the vast | began and continued until July, 1865, when Congress passed an act 


financial interests of the country are possessed of a greater average | 
honesty aad skill than any who have been in that service before | 
them. The average lossts and defalcations in disbursements on each 
$1,000 are almost fifty times less than in Jackson’s day. In honesty 
and efficiency this branch of the service which takes charge of the 
people’s money never stood one-twentieth part as high under any 
democratic administration since 1834 as it doesto-day. And yet with 
a record showing their frauds and corruptions during twenty-six 
years to have been more than twenty times as great on the average 
as that of the republican party, with an assurance absolutely amaz- 
ing, they ask to be put into possession of the Government. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to spend further time in 
placing the democratic record of the past alongside of the republican 
record. Iwish to bring before the House and the country some facts 
of morerecent occurrence; facts which may well give pause to thought- 
ful men and impel them to ask, Whither are we tending? These facts 
are like the little storm-cloud when it first appears upon the sky giv- 
ing evidence of the coming storm. They show the tendency and pur- 
pose at least of the great controlling wing of the democratic party, 
the southern wing, which gives vitality and power to the national 
democracy, and which will control, in the future as in the past, that 
party and its policies. I allude, sir, to the enormous raids that are to 
be made on the Treasury in the interest of the South. It was to have 
been expected that with an adverse Senate and Executive and with 
an impending presidential election the southern democracy would 
have been prudent enough to have concealed their real purposes. 
Such, however, is not the fact. The full measure of their demands 
upon the overburdened tax-payers of the North stands clearly revealed 
in the bills which southern democrats have introduced and have pend- 
ing to-day in this Chamber, which are to sleep until they gain con- 
trol of the Government. When that occurs they will demand their 
passage. With a solid South they only need forty northern demo- 
cratic votes to control this House. Who doubts that if the democrats 
earry the country forty men, like Ephraim, baked only on one side, 
will be found to aid them. 

Let me, Mr. Speaker, call attention to these bills, not in the order 


of their introduction, but rather with reference to the matter to which 
they relate. 


THE DIRECT-TAX JOB. 


The first bill to which I call attention is House bill No. 3145, enti- 
tled “A bill to refund certain direct taxes on land collected from citi- 
zens in the late insurrectionary States under the act of August 5, 
1861.” The act of 1861 levied a direct tax of twenty millions and ap- 
portioned it, as provided by the Constitution, among the several States 
aceording to popniation. All the States except those in rebellion 
assumed their quotas and paid them excepting some small balances. 
The amount apportioned to the eleven insurrectionary States was 
$5,153,886. When the war closed the collection of this tax in the South 
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suspending further collection until January 1, 1869. No effort has 
been made to collect any of this tax since 1866. The amount uncol- 
lected is $2,661,776. Not satisfied to be relieved from the payment 
of this large debt, the South now demands that the Government shall 
refund the sum of $2,492,110. The reason alleged in the bill is that 
said taxes “ were taken from a people greatly impoverished by the war 
and wholly unable to pay the same, and that the burden of taxation 
may be made equal and that all the people alike in said States may 
be equally relieved by the act of suspension.” 

Nearly fifteen millions of this direct tax were drawn from the toil- 
ing people of the North. The exigency which made this tax neces- 
sary involved the loyal North in a debt of nearly two thousand six 
hundred millions of dollars, the loss of three hundred thousand pre- 
cious lives, and five hundred thousand more shattered and broken by 
wounds and disease. Who will equalize their burdens, repay their 
taxes, make good the losses of life and health and property? Cannot 
some southern democrat devise some system more equitable and just 
in its operations than to lay all the losses of the South on the patient 
back of the North? 


THE COTTON-TAX JOB. 


Under the provisions of the internal-revenue law there was levied 
and collected during the years 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1567, and 1868 a 
tax on raw cotton amounting to the sum of $68,072,323.79. For sev- 
eral years there has been a determined combination to secure the re- 
funding of this tax. The southern democracy is determined to get 
the amount refnnded to their people. A democrat from Georgia in- 
troduced a bill (H. R. No. 232) which proposes to “‘ refund the tax to 
the parties who actually produced the cotton.” It is, however, a 
gigantic job of lobbyists and speculators who have got control at mere 
nominal figures of nearly the whole of this immense claim. The 
amount involved makes this a most popular scheme for the lobby ring, 
aid if the democrats carry the election this year the northern laborers 
may prepare their shoulders for this new burden. The plan proposed 
by the bill is to issue bonds of the United States in sums of one hun- 
dred, five hundred, and one thousand dollars, payable at the Treas- 
ury of the United States to bearer at the end of thirty years from 
date, in gold, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum pay- 
able semi-annually in gold. The annual interest on this sum would be 
$3,403,619. In thirty years the amount of interest paid would be 
$102,102,570; thus making the entire amount, principal and interest, 
to be taken from the tax-payers $170,180,958. Four-fifths of this vast 
scheme of plunder would fall upon the laborers of the North. 


CLAIMS FOR USE AND OCCUPATION OF PROPERTY. 


There are two other schemes pending before the House and await- 
ing a democratic victory to carry them to success whose gigantic 
proportions appall the mind with their vastness. These schemes are 
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brought forward with the settled purpose on the part of the southern 
democracy to carry them at the earliestmoment. The first of these two 
bills to which I refer is House bill No. 2364, “ directing compensation | 
to be allowed for the use and occupation of property by the United 
States during the late war.” It authorizes the Secretary of War “ to 
allow reasonable compensation to all citizens of the United States 
for the use and occupation of their property by the United States 
Army, or any part thereof, during the late civil war.” It provides 
“ that the affidavit of the claimant, supported by the competent testi- 
mony of any reputable citizen, shall be sufficient proof to estab- 
lish the fact of the use and occupation of such property by said 
Army.” 

It will be observed that the act is not confined to loyal citizens, 
but it in express terms embraces all citizens, whether loyal or disloyal. 
It givesevery man, woman, and child who owned any property which 
was used or occupied by the Army during the war a claim on the 
Treasury for the reasonable value of such use and occupation. The 
whole South was used and occupied by our armies for four years, and 
now it is proposed to compel the loyal men of the North, who spent 
more than five thousand millions in treasure and three hundred thou- 
sand lives to crush out the rebellion, to pay more than a thousand 
million dollars in addition for having dared to use and occupy the 
South while fighting to preserve the Union! There is no constitu- 
tional amendment forbidding the payment of such claims. They now 
confrout us here in this Chamber; and if the democratic party suc- 
ceed, the patient laborers of the North must bow their backs while 
their southern masters lay on this load. 

The symmetry of this scheme of democratic plunder would not be 
complete without another bill to cover personal property. It is not 
wanting. An Arkansas member introduced a bill (H. R. No. 553) “to 
facilitate the adjustment and settlement of claims of citizens of the 
United States for stores and supplies taken or furnished during the 
rebellion for the Army of the United States, and for other purposes.” 
This bill provides that— 





All citizens of the United States having claims against the United States for 
stores or supplies taken or furnished during the rebellion for the use of the Army 
of the United States, including the use and loss of vessels or boats while em- 
ployed in the service of the United States, may institute suit against the United 
States for the adjustment and recovery of such claims, &c. 


This bill, like the preceding one, is intended for the sole benefit of 
those who were engaged in the wicked attempt to destroy the life of 
the nation. The vastness of the scheme contemplated by these two 
bills almost passes belief. 

We have, Mr. Speaker, a basis which will enable us to approxi- 
mate with some degree of accuracy their amount. An act was passed 
shortly after the close of the war creating the court of southern 
claims commission, and giving it jurisdiction to receive and adjudi- 
cate claims for property taken, occupied, or destroyed byour armies 
where the claimant would swear to his constant loyalty during the 
rebellion. A reasonable estimate of the number and amount of the 
claims under the two bills I am discussing may be formed by taking 
the number and amount of southern claims filed by claimants who 
have sworn to their loyalty. The number of such claims is 22,298. 
The total amount of sach claims now filed is $50,258,150. 

It is safe to say that the claims of disloyal claimants will average 
as much in amount as those of loyal claimants. I think the disloyal 
people of the South embraced the great body of the wealthy and ed- 
ucated, so that their claims would be likely to average more rather 
than less than those filed by southern loyalists. But let us put their | 
average at the same amount. It is also safe to say that there were 
fifty times as many disloyal as there were loyal men who suffered 
loss by the war of the rebellion. On this basis, and I submit that it 
is a reasonable one, the amount of these two schemes of plunder will 





reach the enormous sum of $3,012,907,500! Can you trust the south- 
ern democracy and their northern allies to keep this fearful burden 
from your shoulders? In war they were united in heart; in peace 
they are not divided. 

There are one hundred and forty-two other bills seeking relief for 
the South whose amount only reaches a few millions of dollars. These 
are too petty in the face of these grander schemes of plunder to de- 
mand more extended comment. Let us recapitulate these greater 
schemes which I have mentioned : 


The direct-tax job $2, 492, 110 
Che cotton-tax job 68, 072, 388 


The war-loss job 3, 012, 907, 500 


Total amount of jobs $3, 683, 471, 998 

With such vast schemes of plunder to call them together, the army 
of lobbyists, rings, and political sharpers who will infest the capital 
under democratic rule will be thicker than the lice and more vora- 
cious than the locusts of Egypt. This isonly one of the phasesof public 
plunder under the sounding name of reform to which the present cor- 
rupt and profligate democracy invite the country. To that great and 
patriotic party which saved the national life, enfranchised a race, 
restored national honor and financial credit alone can the people of 
the country to-day look for that genuine reform and wise, patriotic, 
and loyal government which shall add new and enduring luster to the 
glories of the past. ’ 


Reciprocity with Canada. 


‘ NT ma) ~ nk ee r 
SPEECH OF HON. HENRY L. PIERCE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 9, 1876, 
On the question of reciprocity with Canada. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, the recommendation made by the mi- 
nority of the Committee on Commerce does not call for an elaborate 
discussion of this question. We simply ask for the appointment of a 
commission to investigate and ascertain on what basis a treaty of 
reciprocal trade for the mutual benefit of the people of the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada can be negotiated, and to report 
the result to the President of the United States. There is nothing in 
this proposition which in any way commits the Government beyond 
a mere examination and a report of the facts; and in view of the 
opinions expressed upou this question by the principal merchants 
and manufacturers throughout the country, I cannot believe that the 
House will refuse its assent. If it should be found impossible to 
devise a scheme which will inure to our benefit then we shall be jus- 
tified in declining to enter into negotiations ; but until that is shown 
those who represent the business interests of the country will never 
be satisfied with the present condition of things. 

I cannot conceive of any serious opposition to this measure except 
from those who have special or personal interests to protect, which, 
in their opinion, would be injuriously affected by any reciprocal trade 
relations, and who, therefore, are not willing even that the subject 
should be considered, for fear that a good case may be made out in 
favor of reciprocity. 

To show the views upon this question of the most enterprising and 
public-spirited business men I cannot do better than refer briefly to 
the proceedings of the national board of trade, which is composed 
of delegates from the trade and commercial organizations in all of 
our principal cities—from Portland to San Francisco, from New Or- 
leans to Milwaukee. 

At the meeting in New York in 1872 a committee, which had been 
appointed at the annual meeting in the previous year to confer with 
a deputation from the dominion board of trade in regard to recipro- 
cal trade relations with Canada, recommended the adoption of a 
resolution instructing the executive council “to memorialize Congress 
to make an appropriation for the appointment of a commission to act 
in conjunction with the State Department in negotiating a treaty 
with Great Britain for reciprocal trade with the Dominion of Canada 
on a broad, comprehensive, and )iberal basis, which shall also include 
the enlargement of the Canadian canals by the government of Can- 
ada and the right of American vessels to navigate said canals under 
the same conditions as are imposed upon Canadian vessels.” 

The subject was discussed very fully and intelligently, and the 
resolution was adopted without a dissenting voice. Some who took 
part in the debate were strong protective-tariff men; others were in 
favor of free trade, but they were all united in support of a propo- 
sition for reciprocal trade with Canada. 

Mr. Taylor, of Cincinnati, who reported the resolution, said : 

The old treaty was confined to the free interchange of the products of the soil 
the forest, the ocean, and the mine. Our Canadian friends say that they think 
their government would be prepared to admit a variety of American manufactures 
perhaps not the finest textile fabrics, but some of the coarser manufactures, and 
that the treaty would have a much wider scope than the one which prevailed for 
ten or cleven years and which was advantageous to both countries. fh addition to 
this trade which they offer us and this opportunity to sell certain of our manu- 
factures to 4,000,000 people, they are venty to enlarge their canals and to give 
the use of them to American vessels on the same terms as those imposed upon 
Canadian vessels. Now I do not believe, as some persons seem to do here, that 
cheap transportation is the chief end of man, but I do believe that it is a matter of 
very great importance, and if you can lessen the cost of transporting a bushel of 
wheat from the Northwest to the seaboard, you put just 80 much more money in 


the farmer's pocket, and when the producers—because all wealth comes out of tho 
soil—are amply remanerated then the country must prosper. 

Mr. McCrea, of Chicago, said : 

While I believe in protecting our young and struggling industries until such 
time as they can compete wich the industries of older countries, I believe it is time 
now that Canadian lumber should come into American territory free of duty. Our 
lumber forests are dwindling very fast; they arc disappearing year by year. Go 
to the prairies and sec who buys the lumber ; see the farmer who brings in a load 
of corn sell it for about $8, when the same weight of the most common lumber he 
can buy will cost him from twenty to twenty-five dollars. On those prairies there 
is not umber enough on a thousand acres to make a whip-stock, and everything 
which shelters the farmer or his flocks has to be brought from Canada, and is made 
to pay a duty, or a bonus must be paid to our home manufacturers. 


Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia, said : 


I am certainly in favor of reciprocal trade. It is purely a question of self-inter- 
est, and that after all is the governing motive of all business men in practical busi- 
ness operations. Wo want something of Canada and Canada wants something of 
us. There aro disadvantages on the ono side and disadvantages on the other side 
This board has not the time to go into the details of the work, and we want a com- 
mission sharp enough, and careful enough, and prudent enough to take care of the 
interests of the United States. 


I might quote at much greater length from the remarks of delegates 
from other sections of the country, but what I have given is sufficient 
to show the spirit in which the subject was then discussed. 
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In 1874, as is well known, the draught of a new treaty was submitted 
by the Executive to the Senate for ratification; but the subject had 
not been properly investigated by a commission, as we now propose 
that it shall be, and consequently there were some details not satis- 
factory either to our own people or to the Canadians. It was reject- 
ed; and public opinion sustained the Senate in its rejection. 

At the last annual meeting of the national board, held in Philadel- 
phia in June, 1875, the following resolution submitted by the Board 
of Trade of Chicago was discussed and unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That Congress be memorialized and urged to authorize the early ap- 
pointment by the President of the United States of a commission of not less than 
tive merchants and business men, familiar with the subject, to confer on the part 
of the United States, with a like commission on the part of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, on the subject of a treaty for reciprocal trade and commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and the Dominion of Canada ; said joint commission to be 
authorized on the part of their respective governments to suggest and recommend 
the details of provisions for such treaty, subject to the concurrence of the respect- 
ive Governments of the United States, the Dominion of Canada, and of Great 
Britain. 

Speaking to the resolution, Mr. McCrea, of Chicago, said : 

There are many advantages which might be derived from such a treaty, and 
there are no substantial benefits which would be lost. New England, probably, 
would secure the right to the Canadian fisheries and cheap coal from Nova Scotia. 
The West and the Northwest would secure increased transportation facilities, and, 
what is more to us at present, access to those vast forests of pine and hard wood that 
lic on the north and east shores of Lake Huron, which we so mach need at the present 
time in the settlement of our prairies and the reduction of the ores of Lake Supe- 
yior and other mining regions. These would be but a few of the substantial results 
that must come from a treaty of that kind, and being committed to such hands as 
is contemplated by this resolution, will commend itself to the good judgment and 
honest purpose of the people of both continents. 


This subject has also been discussed very fully at the annual meet- 
ings of the Dominion board of trade; and in looking over the re- 
ports of those discussions I have been impressed with the spirit of 
fairness and liberality which characterized the views of the leading 
merchants in that province. At the meeting in Ottawa, on the 21st 
of January last, the board adopted a motion— 

That itis very desirable that a treaty of reciprocity with the United States ona 
comprehensive, liberal, and fair basis should be obtained, and that inthe opinion of 


the board the initiatory steps thereto ought to come from the United States, as it 
was by their action that the old treaty was abrogated. 


It is true, Mr. Speaker, that under the circumstances the initiative 
in this matter devolves upon us; and I trust that to the extent here 
proposedit will be taken. 


But, sir, I welcome the fact that even a democratic carpet-bagger (note 
that he was a carp“t-bagger, however—the South is under great ob- 
ligations to carpet-baggers) has dared to make his record in favor of 
free schools, and the enactment of a law which will have some ten- 
dency to promote their prosperity, (although as the bill gives, and I 
am glad of it, most of the proceeds of the lands to the South,) there is 
method in this idiosyncrasy, as a most hopeful omen, and ardently 
pray for the day when the native and ruling public men of the South, 
whose desperate warfare upon this primal institution of the Repub- 
lic, during all the vicissitudes of the century, has been her chief curse, 
shall recognize the great truth that liberty is born only in the man- 
gers of God’s poor, cradled in the common school, and made mighty 
and perpetual by the exercise of a suffrage unrestricted by color, 
race, and condition in life, and universal as the impress of His image 
who hath made of one blood all the nations of the earth. And although 
the passage of this bill can cost the southern leaders no sacrifice of 
principle or policy, and therefore involves them in no embarrassment 
in waging their home warfare upon schools, yet I shall be heartily 
glad if the hope of political capital, or any other motive shall com- 
pel the passage of this bill at the present session. 

I am one of those who have no faith, no hope in the future of this 
country only so long and so faras the people are both intelligent and 
upright; nor is it possible to preserve the honesty and simple virtues 
of republicanism without the means of early mental discipline are pro- 
vided for all; and if necessary their use must be made compulsory by 
the successive generations, during the tender and impressible years of 
childhood and youth. Honesty and sincerity are consistent with the 
most dangerous prejudices and the most cruel and nefarious purposes, 
in public and private life. No man is fit to be a sovereign—as sover- 
eigns we all are in theory—unless he has the power to think continu- 
ously and to reason consecutively, and is able to acquire and has ac- 
quired the common knowledge which surrounds bim pertaining to 
economic and political affairs. If his powers are disciplined, and he 
knows the facts he will reason from correct premises, and his moral 
sense or conscience will obey the dictates of reason. And thus a 
sound morality must and will exist as the offspring and inseparable 
consequence and companion of intelligence and disciplined mental 
powers. This is primary truth so universally conceded that I shali 
be accused of wasting time initsstatement. Yet I believe that wise 
statesmanship often recurs to general principles, and that there is no 
better reading for a legislator, and for the people themselves, who are 
the primary law-givers of the land, than the eloquent and elevated 
sentiments of the fathers, as they are embodied in the grand though 
simple bills of rights and earlier constitutions and declarations, which 
have come down to us from the resplendent luminaries who live eter- 
nal in the horizon of our history. 

Our system of government is based upon the necessary position that 
knowledge is power. Government itself is only another name for 
power; it is the supreme power in the State. That power which con- 
trols nations must be either brute power or intelligent power. We 
are compelled to choose between these forms, or rather principles of 
control. We have learned through the sad records of six thousand 
years of almost universal tyranny and misery, that no free government 
is long perpetuated, unless its force is distributed among all individ- 
uals, or unless their essential rights are preserved and protected in 
constitutions or customs, which constitute iron restrictions upon the 
encroachments of the executive power of the State. We have learned 
that the tyranny of a mob or of an ignorant multitude is far worse 
than all the possible excesses of a single despot. We are thus driven 
to the absolute necessity of making the controling element of our 
Government universal intelligence and morality which results from 
it, or of ultimately yielding up our system of universal suffrage—that 
is, the distribution of sovereignty to all—and the adoption of the des- 

tic theory of government. I donot mean that there is not more or 
ess of freedom and security to the rights of men in forms of govern- 
ment where the ballot is either unknown or is rarely exercised by the 
people. 

Arbitrary power is oftentimes partially dethroned and placed in 
subjection to some great, broad limitation, in accordance with which 
alone will the people consent that the reigning power exist at all. 
Such was the grand achievement which wrenched the great charter from 
the unwilling hands of King John at Runnymede, and other similar 
victories of popular over regal authority, which are embodied and are 
perpetually active in the constitution of England, and other limited 
monarchies of the world. But what I mean is this, that our system, 
being based upon the universal distribution of the sovereignty among 
all the individual men of the nation, and that power once distributed 
necessarily remaining so, until revolution collects it again and vests 
sovereignty in an aristocracy or in a single despot, each man must be 
qualified by disciplined reason, virtue, and knowledge for the correct 
exercise of the power which is vested in him, or he is unfit to possess 
it; and it must logically follow either that he and such as he must 
surrender it or that by the gradual spread of ignorance and incom- 
petency to govern universal sovereignty will surrender to the con- 
trol of the few who do possess that knowledge, which, directed for 
selfish and despotic ends, enables them to triumph and riot in the en- 
slavement and miseries of mankind. 

Sir, the one first indispensable thing is the er to think, and whatever 
people has that power, and most of it, will be most free. Virtue re- 
sults from it, because virtue is the child of conscience, and a safo 
conscience must be instructed by intelligence. The common school, 


Free Schools—Are they in Danger? If so, from what Sources? 


SPEECH OF HON. HENRY W. BLAIR, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


July 29, 1876. 


The House having under consileration the bill (H. R. No. 748) introduced by Hon. 


GiLsert C. WALKER, of Virginia, to apply the proceeds of public lands to the ed- 
ucation of the people— 


Mr. BLAIR said : 

_Mr. SPEAKER: This bill, lacking some useful safeguards, is substan- 
tially a measure prepared by Hon. GrorGr F. Hoar and passed b 
the House of Representatives of the Forty-second Congress on the eth 
day of February, 1873, by a nearly solid republican majority, against 
the bitter and almost unanimous opposition of the democratic mem- 
bers of the House. The customary arguments employed by that party 
against the power of the nation, as such, to assert its sovereignty and 
its right to live and to be and to exercise the necessary functions of 
growth and self-defense whenever the interests of the nation in 
their massiveness and grandeur seem as a mighty whole to pre- 
panne over the authority and supremacy of its subdivisions, 
<nown as the States, were urged with great vehemence to defeat this 
most emphatically beneficent measure and to protect the consolidated 
ignorance and ne og of the country, which are the basic elements 
of the falsely styled democratic party of our times, in their secure 
position as the enemies of popular education and the destroyers of 
free schools, 

_In this Con an honorable democratic carpet-bagger, now from 
Virginia, has had the temerity, and I may be allowed to add, if he 
will consent to receive the homage of an humble member from his 
own native North, the intelligent and manly and patriotic independ- 
ence to introduee and, with the co-operation of his republican asso- 
clates upon the committee, to advocate upon the floor of this House 
the causeof the commonschool. Itis ahopeful sign; yet the gentleman 
well knows that he is identified, in political action, with that great 
party which, in the section of our country to which he has transported 
the elevated and inextinguishable impulses of the early home of the 
town meeting and of the common school, has from time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary, acquired and maintained 
its [eter by suppressing freedom of speech 2nd of the press, and by 
prohibiting under penalties, proscription, mob violence, and death the 
education and consequent general diffusion of intelligence, happi- 
ness, prosperity, and power among the whole people of the land. 
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then, is the basis of freedom, and the system is an absolute condition 
precedent, to the spread and perpetuity of republican institutions 
throughout the country and the world. Ignorance is slavery. No 
matter what are the existing forms of a government, ignorance will 
reduce them to the one form of despotism as surely as gravity will 
bring the stone to the earth and keep it there. Knowledge is lib- 
erty, and no matter what the forms of government, knowledge gen- 
erally diffased will carry liberty, life, and power to all men, and es- 
tablish universal freedom so long, and only so long, as the people are 
universally made capable of its exercise by universal intelligence. 
it is a fundamental error to think that freedom is simply the exercise 
of one’s rights. Freedom is the power to exercise them. Freedom is 
sovereignty. It is not mere happiness; it is the power to command the 
conditions of happiness. The veriest tyrant might permit his slaves 
to possess more of the actual material comforts and fruitions of life, 
than could be commanded by the free spirit of an unconquerable 
people ; but it is only a universally intelligent people who can know 
iis rights, and knowing dare to maintain them. 

The centennial year of the Republic is a fitting time to examine 
our actual condition. The process is necessary. It is of an impor- 
tance transcending all questions which relate to fianance, and internal 
and foreign or party policy. It is an examination of the heart of 
the Republic, of the sources of its life. 

Of what use is it to raise, discipline, and embattle armies, if the 
blood of the Republic itself is corrupted and she must ultimately fall, 
perhaps under the blows of her own military enginery, controlled 
by an ambitions and conquering usurper? Why vex the seas with 
our navies, gallant and invincible, if they are only to spread the fame 
of his power, where the ensign of the Republic once typified and vin- 
dicated the universal rights of man? Why burden a people with tax- 
ation, why extort revenues from prostrate industries to eke out the 
life of the institutions of America, if they are already struck with the 
palsy of increasing and remediless decay ? 

Questions of taxation and of the appropriation of revenues in the 
administration of the Government are highly important, and the peo- 
ple do well to examine closely the conduct of their servants, both as 
to the purposes for which their money is used and the fidelity of its 
expenditure. A pure and upright civil service, the contrivance and 
introduction of a system which shall by its power of selection of the 
lest men for office, and by its stability as an institution of the country, 
resist and survive the assaults and fluctuations of party greed and 
aggrandizement, is a matter of great concern to the American people. 
Whatever relates to the financial interests of the Government and of 
the people imperatively challenges our attention. 

The question of immigration from the Orient, over the Pacific, to 
the young Commonwealths of the West, and the indefinite increase 
and possible numerical supremacy of a people who may either absorb 
our domain without assimilation with our body-politic, or by their 
ignorance and vice debauch and degrade our countrymen and our 
institutions, is a mighty problem, looming upon us like a portentous 
cloud and demanding solution. 

Shall our commercial relations with the countries north and south 
of us be enlarged, and shall the channels of internal transportation 
be multiplied and improved; shall our foreign policy be timid and 
retiring, like a bashful boy, or firm and just, and if necessary aggres- 
sive? All these and many other great questions press constantly upon 
us for that intelligent consideration which alone can result in right 
action; and the like of these are ordinarily the absorbing issues before 
the people. But such questions are all of secondary importance, and 
depend upon others, the answer to which is fundamental whenever 
and however they are raised, 

This generation has solved one such fundamental question. The 
principle asserted itself, as a principle always will assert itself, that 
this country could not exist permanently “ half free and half slave; ” 
and the irrepressible conflict went on until negro slavery, the joint 
sinful creation of the North and of the South, was abolished in the 
tremendous struggle of arms and its crimes were expiated in the 
blood of a million of our precious sons. 

But, sir, the principle involved in that contest was the same which 
we have already considered; shall freedom be universal, or in other 
words, shall the sovereignty be vested in all men who live under its 
flag? Theignorance of vast masses had made them weak. Cupidity 
and the love of ease and power had enslaved them, because they were 
weak. It will always be thus. It is human nature. But human na- 
ture, as it becomes intelligent, will know its rights; it will resist 
oppression, and as God is just, the avenger cometh. 

believe, sir, that we are approaching another crisis which involves 
the existence of the Republic. It is in itself capable, but not sure, of 
peaceful solution. I believe that now we are rapidly nearing the 
time when the American people will vote directly upon the question 
Shall the common-school system, which is under God the source and 
defense of American liberty, continue to exist? I believe it to be 
the great underlying question which is involved in the pending pres- 
idential election. I do not refer to the sectarian aspect of the subject 
at all. This country may be only too thankful for any influence 
which will educate, by increasing the power to think and get know]l- 
edge, whether it comes from priest or infidel or saint. A blow struck 
at the unity, and independence, and complete, unsectarian impar- 
tiality of the public-school system, by any nmn or sect or party, is a 
blow at our freedom, but not necessarily fatal; and wherever there 
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is nothing better, in the name of liberty, let all those who will, build 
up any institutions, which make war upon ignorance and develop, 
however imperfectly, the souls of men. 

I would gladly see the Constitution of the country, and of every 
State, so amended that the common school shall be forever cleansed 
and protected from all sectarian bias and influence, but I believe that 
we are now menaced by a more serious danger to our free schools than 
any which arises from the efforts of a religious sect, however threat- 
ening such efforts may be; and further, that all necessity for such ay 
amendment to our Constitution, which I admit to be great, arises 
from the alliance of effort, between sectarianism and one of our great 
political parties. That party embodies and organizes all the elements 
of war upon our common-school system, and the spirit of sectarian- 
ism is only one of the influences which it absorbs. Sectarianisin is 
the Hessian, but the real war is between the malign forces of arbi- 
trary power and tendency, which are native to the democratic party 
as itis controlled to-day, and the spirit of universal liberty, as de- 
veloped and fostered by the common school. Ido not mean to be 
understood that the democratic party does not contain vast numbers 
of men who are as patriotic and intelligent, and as strong friends to 
universal education as any American citizen can or need to be, or 
that in many States and localities its action as a party is not friendly 
to the education of the people; but I do mean to say that every- 
where it is behind its great opponent, the republican party, in its 
devotion to the interests of education, and that as a national party, 
compared with that opponent, and as now controlled, and sure to be 
controlled in the near, and probably in the remote future, it is the foe 
of the common school; that its triamph at the polls is the chief dan- 

er which now threatens American liberty ; at | that it is so, because 
its triumph is the temporary, if not permanent, victory of caste power, 
which will improve its renewed opportunity everywhere in the coun- 
try, and especially in the South, which is still the great battle-ground 
of political ideas, to strengthen and perpetuate itself, in its only pos- 
sible way, which is by maintaining and increasing the political weak- 
ness of the great body of the people, upon whose ignorance its own su- 
premacy is impregnably built. Is it not a matter of history that the 
democratic party has been the machine of slavery for at least a gen- 
eration? In what other political party are now to be found the ever- 
living influences which degrade and enslave mankind? These influ- 
ences have in the republican party their natural foe. Its birth was 
rebellion against them. Its career has been one stern battle, even 
unto blood, against the spirit and institutions of arbitrary power. 
That party is the only effectual champion of freedom in this country 
to-day. If defeated and deprived permanently of power, the days of 
the Republic are numbered. 

Let us examine this matter more closely, for if these assertions 
are untrue they are terribly unjust. No other charge can be made 
against any party so serious and, if false, so calumnious as that it 
is the foe of liberty, or even that it is not her best friend. And here 
and now I denounce the charge, sometimes made against northern 
men, that in the examination of this subject any spirit but one of the 
most catholic good-will toward all individuals and sections of the 
country, consciously influences my head or my heart. I believe in 
the honesty, integrity, and patriotism, blinded though in many re- 
spects I think they be, of the representatives of southern sentiment 
upon this floor. I believe in the honesty and patriotism of all large 
masses of men. They always design to do right. There has been no 
a war, either of ideas, or of arms, or of both, in which the com- 

yatants participated by their own consent, unless each side believed 
itself tobe right; and by their motives mast all individuals be judged 
and rewarded or condemned. I believe that many an honest and 
chivalrous soul has laid down his life in the cause of oppression and 
outrage, to whom the infinite God of justice and love has extended the 
welcome, “ Well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” But no such toleration can be extended to 
wrong principles. Upon them the largest philanthropy and the 
broadest comprehensiveness of view will wage the most implacable 
war. Only the man who, watching through the retributions of his- 
tory, has been taught the inflexible nature of the principles which 
God has made, but whose operation He never suspends nor turns 
aside, can fully separate the cause from its supporter and destroy the 
one‘*while he preserves the other. It is in this spirit that I would con- 
sider my main proposition, namely: the national democratic party, as 
now controlled and likely to be in the near and probably in the re- 
mote future, is the enemy of the common-school system of America. 

The first question, then, which arises is, how is the democratic 
party now controlled, and how is it likely to be controlled, in the near 
and probably in the remote future? To this question an answer is 
patent to every man who can call the roll of States. The great mass 
of the party, nearly its entire organized strength, as far as control 
of the Government is concerned, is now and must remain in the 
Southern States, and in that element of southern society which was 
the confederacy, and in which the tendencies, prejudices, and princi- 
ples that created the confederacy, are still the vehement motive 
power. At the North the democratic power is subordinate. When- 
ever it carries an election it is not from its own strength, but through 
the weakness or crimes of its antagonists. Whenever public cou- 
science is aroused by an appeal to the underlying principles which 
control the public judgment and mores popular heart, the demo- 
cratic party is as a reed shaken in the wind, and it falls prostrate 
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before the indignant wrath of a free and virtuous people, as did the 
Dagon Tweed, upon the dishonored threshold of Tammany Hall. 
Here and there is a great and justly honored name which remains in 
the organization to carry on the work of purification within the 
party; but with all their great powers and indefatigable efforts to 
make brick without straw, they are powerless to cure the deep-seated 
leprosy of the organization to which they belong, and from which the 
masses of the North are emancipated. But they carry occasionally 
a northern State; and with the South reclaimed by the agency of 
violence and fraud to its ancient allegiance and substantially a unit, 
these fifteen States do and will enable the democracy to renew its 
war upon the age in which we live and the liberties of mankind. 
What would this great party be without the South united upon the 
issues of the war? It could not live through one session of Congress 
nor survive another general election. And why is the South united? 
Why does she not divide upon industrial, economic, and local issues 
as do the Northern States? She has the same diversity of interests 
as they. The growing of cotton at the South, is no more an exclusive 
industry than that of grain at the West. New domestic policies are 
pressed upon her attention, and she has no reason for combination as 
asection but the promptings of the old spirit and affinities which 
produced the war. Tilden captures the convention and the nomina- 
tion and the mass of the democratic electoral vote, if not its entirety, 
when he has received the endorsement of the ex-confederate power 
of the South. 

What is there to the majority of this House of Representatives, if 
you exclude the leading spirits of the confederacy from the Capitol ? 
They could not even adjourn. Who constitute the never-failing ele- 
ment of the democracy in the Senate? But it is idle to waste time 
in proving that the Sonth is the backbone of the democratic party. 
Should these southern leaders, in good faith, accept the principles 
which conquered at Appomattox, what would be left of the demo- 
cratic party? Toask this question is to answer it: nothing. Itcould 
not even die, with a respectable demonstration. If this is so, and if 
the democratic party must conquer, if at all, by the restoration of 
southern supremacy in this country, it becomes at once the vital ques- 
tion to the American people, whether that party is still controlled 
by the spirit of caste—that spirit which wars upon freedom from 
necessity, since one of them must die. Upon this point the evidence 
is overwhelming. 

First, she sends the same men to the national councils who repre- 
sented, and because they represenged, and were in their own persons, 
the southern cause in the legislative hall, the cabinet, the foram, and 
the bloody field. Coke has just been elected to the Senate from Texas, 
because he was a violent foe to the Government and people of the 
United States, while Hancock, the pacific native southerner, his able 
and statesmanlike competitor, was defeated because he refused to 
swear allegiance to the confederacy, and rend the flag of his country. 
In public speech General Hancock claimed the election, because he 
was true to his country ; and as a public reproof he was defeated by 
the sworn electors of Texas upon the very ground that neither in 
time of war nor in this time of false peace was nor is he the true 
representative of his people and State. The brilliant and philosophical 
Representative from Mississippi, [ Mr. Sana Saas as a true rep- 
resentative of ultra, though more politic, southern opinion, ventures 
in his place on this floor to denounce the crime of murder in appro- 
priate terms, and although he tempers his disclaimer with counter- 
charges against the North, yet because this Hamburgh massacre was 
committed to promote southern success at the polls, and in pursuance 
of the policy, by and through which, power has been recovered in every 
southern State but one, judging from the tone of the Mississippi press, 
even LAMAR is already almost an alien in the house of his friends, and 
only the success of the republican party at the North can save to the 
country the ibilities of good which lie in this man, so misunder- 
stood alike by political friend and foe. There is to-day from the 
late confederate army military ability enough in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of this country to give competent leadership to 500,000 
men; and there are in the State of Mississippi alone 75,000 men who 
openly drill as in time of war in every county and almost every town 
all over the State, skilled soldiery armed with the latest pattern of 
the most deadly rifles of modern times, and officered by men who 
know war,and how to make it. Thus is the peace preserved and 
elections carried in Mississippi and in other States. Order reigns in 
Warsaw, and, except where electioneering murder is required to 
conquer another republican State, “they make a desert and call it 
peace. 

We have no reason to wonder at these thing); they are to be ex- 
pected; yet they are none the less deplorable in their causes and con- 
sequences. Why should it not be so? Why will it not continue to 
be so, unless the strong arm of power, wielded by the gigantic force 
of the public opinion of the country, and voiced in the next election, 
prevents? The nature of southern society cannot be broken up in 
four years’ war. It is not in human nature to change so suddenly. 
The constitution of the soul dees not thus readily yield. The men 
who are what they are, because nature and circumstances have made 
them such, cannot be thus easily reconstructed even if they would. 
It is impossible. I had almost said it is unmanly that their hearts 
should suddenly gush with tenderness toward the men aud influences 
which have, in the hands of God, destroyed their power and crushed 
their half-barbaric form of civilization. I tell you that those hearts 
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do not gush any. Itis folly for the northern mind to befool itself with 
the hope that this generation, or their children, and it may be even 
their children’s children, will ever kiss the hand that smote them. 
Iam not sure that I could, were I one of them; and one cannot help 
respecting, even when most determined to crush, that stubborn de- 
votion of the soul which still prays and works for the success of the 
lost cause, by restoring the old supremacy of class and capital over 
the labor, both white and colored, which lies helpless, under guard 
of the serried ranks of the white-liners of these Southern States. Con- 
sider for a moment how this must be if the democratic party—that 
is, if the ex-confederate element of the South—succeeds at the next 
election. 

The essence of the institution of slavery was ignorance ; therefore, 
laws were enacted and enforced and customs established in conformity 
with the spirit of the institution. 

The education of the black, even when a freedman, was prohibited 
by law and the infliction of severe pains and sometimes of even sav- 
age cruelties, Religious assemblies could be held only under the sur- 
veillance of the whites. The great mass of the whites, not belonging to 
the landed aristocracy, were coupled with the slaves and were merely 
a substratum or lower order, almost like the Helots of Sparta, upon 
which the dignity, fortune, and supremacy of the ruling class were 
supported and perpetuated. Political power was wholly in the hands 
of three hundred thousand men, who owned and controlled the soil 
and the labor of the South, and from their own ranks, or by the des- 
ignation of their class, all the incumbents,emoluments, and positions 
of power were selected and filled. Speech and the press were dumb, 
unless subservient. The confidential intercourse of the mails of the 
General Government was violated under the forms of legal usurpa- 
tion. Religion came to the rescue and proved the divinity of the ac- 
cursed institution ; and thus all the elements of aristocratic tyranny, 
even to chains upon the soul, were combined to preserve and intensify 
that ignorance, without which the fabric of their oppressive power 
would have fallen ina day. The common school would have peace- 
ably destroyed the institution of slavery in five years at any time 
since its introduction upon our soil.. These false ideas were univers- 
ally taught, and this policy cherished and enforced, for two genera- 
tions. There could be but one result. The mental and moral consti- 
tution of both races and all conditions was deeply affected. The 
lower orders felt and believed in their inferiority, while the dominant 
class, in all sincerity, assumed superiority as an axiom, and its ex- 
ercise as an inalienable right. Conscientiously believing in their 
divine right to control, as they did control with despotic sway, the 
whole structure and all the interests of society, how could these kings 
become suddenly converted into lambs of republicanism, by the harsh 
agency of war? Their mental and moral constitution could not be 
thus suddenly and violently reconstructed. The spirit might be over- 
whelmed, but no Anglo-Saxon having inherited and tasted the de- 
lights of dominion could ever truthfully claim that force had convert- 
ed him into a genuine republican. It is idle to expect that the old 
instinct for power can be instantly suppressed by the voluntary ef- 
fort of the men who were first the slave-holding oligarchy, then the 
fighting confederacy, and now are the body, and brains, and leader- 
ship, of the democratic party. The faintest degree of political phil- 
osopby will convince any man that this must be true. It is no dis- 
paragement, but rather is it honorable to the stamina of our southern 
brethren, that this isso. No men ever fight with such desperation 
and resource for the preservation and, when lost, for the recovery of 
power as an aristocracy. I think that is a lesson of history. It can- 
not be then, in the nature of things, that the leopard has changed his 
spots any more than the Ethiopian his skin, in consequence of the 
war. 

It would be reasonable then to conclude that these sonthern demo- 
crats are plotting the recovery within the Union—where they mean, 
not merely “to stay,” but to rule—of the essential elements of that 
superiority which they lost by forcibly withdrawing from it. Ido not 
mean that they will seek to restore the form of slavery, certainly not 
for many years, but its substance they may and mean to seize by pre- 
serving the intellectual degradation and consequent subjection of the 
ignorant mass below them, while they are freed from the burdens, 
which a due regard to the preservation of their property compelled 
them to bear, when slavery was established or recognized, as one of 
the institutions of the State. And if they have this purpose, there 
is only one way in which they can possibly accomplish it, and that 
is by the destruction or the enfeeblement of the common school. 
Knowledge will destroy their supremacy and therefore they must de- 
stroy knowledge. Now it must be remembered, that I am not claim- 
ing that they have or can fully accomplish this end. Counteracting 
influences of invincible power are in operation, and whatever may 
become of the negro, the southern white yeomanry will some time be 
republican. I only assert, and it is a statement of direful gravity, 
that the energies of these men are desperately enlisted to destroy, 
or at least retard the development of, the common-school system, 
which alone can confer capacity upon citizenship. And it is the 
solemn interrogatory of this campaign, Shall the Republic transfer 
the tremendous power of the national administration into the hands 
of those, who, by the destruction of the common schools, would in 
twenty years make a republican form of government impossible ? 

I ask attention, first, to the evidence which follows in regard to the 
great mass of ignorance and absence of the means of popular educa- 
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tion in this country, and particularly in the South, where the caste 
power is predominant, and, seccnd, to the evidence demonstrating 
the stitial perpen of that power to substantially destroy the com- 
mon schools. 

The results of the census of 1870 in regard to the condition of pop- 
ular education in the whole country are full of warning and demon- 
strate the necessity of the greatest vigilance and effort, in the North 
us well as in the South, in order to preserve the schools and even the 
present ratio of intelligence to ignorance; and I wish first to invite 
the earnest attention of the House and of the country to statistics of 
amore general nature, compiled from the census returns, and which, 
in my judgment, demonstrate the truth that the greatest dangers en- 
viron the future of this Republic; dangers, all the more formidable, 
because of our centennial complacency, resulting, it may be, from our 
pleasant habit of using the American eagle only for screaming pur- 
poses, and of comparing ourselves with ourselves, which good author- 
ity declares to be not wise. 

These tables I have taken in part from the census report, and in part 
have myself carefully compiled, from data therein given. 

THE ACTUAL ILLITERACY OF THE COUNTRY. 

There are in the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois, Miunesota, 
lowa, Nebraska, and Kansas an aggregate of 1,354,205 illiterate per- 
sons over ten years of age. In the Pacitic States and in the Territories 
there are 102,594. In the Southern States there are 4,187,735, distrib- 
uted as follows: 


| 
| 


per « ent. 
increase. 


Thirty-three | 
Total popu- 
lation. 


| Census re- 
tarns. 


| 
| 
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Delaware... 
Maryland .. 
District of C 


West Virginia 
Kentucky .... 


125, 015 
728, #94 
131, 700 
1, 225, 163 
442, 014 
1, 321, O11 
1, 071, 361 
1, 258, 520 
705, 606 


‘Tennessee 
South Carol 
Georgia . 
Alabama 
Vlorida 





or, 
510, 609 
95, 730 
417, 001 
296, 513 
177, 756 
367, 652 
298, 622 


Missouri 


222, 385 
Arkansas 


133, 317 
275, 742 


221, 512 818, 579 


These census returns are made up from the admissions of the per- 
sons themselves, and careful examination leads Horace Mann to esti- 
mate the real number to be at least 33 per cent. greater than the fig- 
ures of any given census enumeration ; and the experience of educa- 


tors has led to the universal adoption of the same rule. Even then 

the figures, however black, are too flattering, for very many have 

such trifling ability to read and write as to be practically incapable 

of the acquisition of knowledge from books. 

There is thus a total of actual illiterates over ten years of 
age in this country of 

In the Northern and Northwestern States, (of whom a 
lenge pemeentoge are of foreign birth) 

In the Pacific States and in the Territories 

In the Southern States and District of Columbia, (nearly 


7,524,712 
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Of the 2,000,000 illiterate voters in the United States 1,700,000 are 
in the Southern States. These States elect thirty-two of the seventy- 
four Senators and one hundred and nine of the two hundred and 
ninety-two Representatives in Congress. 

In Alabama 53 per cent. of the voters are illiterate. Ignorance 
controls the election of the Legislature, members of Congress, the 
executive, the judiciary, and composes more than half of every jury ; 
but who controlsignorance? Theold slave caste of the South. The same 
is trne in Mississippi, Georgia, and Florida. In Kentucky 28 per cent. 
is illiterate; in Maryland 22; in Delaware 24, or one-fourth of al! 
power is in these ignorant masses, and they are in the hands of the 
political Jesuits of the South. 

It isa deadly fact that the ignorance of the southern maases wielded 
by an educated caste, if they once get possession of the Government, 
can govern and enslave the whole country. 

Commenting upon these startling revelations, the able and inde- 
fatigable Commissioner of Education says in his annual report for 
the year 1871: 

But these tremendous figures do not show the extent of this threatening evil. for 
the measure of future adult illiteracy is found in the present record of the number 
of children growing up without a knowledge of the rudiments of learning. 

Were an invading hostile army to threaten our frontiers the whole people would 
rise in arms to repel them; but these tables show the mustering of the hosts of a 
deadlier foe, a more relentless enemy, already within our own borders and by on: 
very fire-sides; a great army of ignorance growing ever stronger, denser, and more 
"ion es without schools for children will insure an adult generation of igno 
rant citizens, who in losing the knowledge of will have lost the desire for letters 
Athens sank rapidly till its transcendent fame became only a tradition. Hostil 
barbarians plunged Rome into a long night of ignorance. 


Here I would gladly stop; but it is better to know the worst and 
to provide for it. The index-finger of reason points to the rising gen- 
eration for the fate of the Republic. A people once degenerating from 
a condition of refined civilization may be destroyed, but will never 
reform. Duty, then, compels us to study the following statistics, be- 
cause they involve the problem of national life. They are the cold 
mathematical statement of the future which we transmit to those 
who will kiss our lips when cold in death and decorate our graves. 
The children of the Republic have a right to receive from us the ele- 
ments and possibilities of a happy existence, since we have compelled 
them tolive. Examine these figures, and tell me if in one-half century 
of time, unless new agencies are created and old ones quickened for the 
education of this people, existence in America is likely to be a bless- 
ing ora curse? 

Latest returns for year 1875 are as follows, from a personal examinua- 
tion of the records of the Bureau of Education : 


Statement showing the number of children between the ages of 5 and 21 in 
the Southern States, the average attendance and the number of school days 
in the year. 


States. 


twenty-one; 


Ages five to 
total. 

Whole num - 
ber days 
of school, | 
whole year 
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all natives)........-.++ 2... i6Nent sedans éuretisindes 5, 573, 646 
By the same census the total population of these divisions was— 
Merete BenbiGeec0cs cnccceccoces cvesees cons cosces eee 23,541, 977 
Pacific States and Territories................... esecece 1, 004, 601 
Southern States.........20. cee. sobbes one bos diuenecee 14, 009, 315 


Total population United States 


Percentage of illiterates ten years of age and over to total population of 


Arkansas raised per capita by taxation 
same age, both sexes and all classes. Georgia 


raised capita by taxation 
Tennessee rai Poet ag by taxation 
South Carolina per capita by taxation 
Virginia raised per capita by taxation 
Maryland (more than any other of the Southern States) 
Montana Territory 
Massachusetts 


Louisiana. 
Maryland... 
Mississippi. ... 
North Carolina 


This table includes all between the age of five and twenty-one years, 
while those of 1870 include those between five and eighteen years. 
It is difficult to see, considering this circumstance and the quite con- 
siderable increase of population in some of the States since 1470, 
(being in Texas from 818,599 to more than 1,200,000, or 50 per cent. in- 
crease,) whether the schools have lost or gained during the last six 
years; but local legislation has recently become very hostile to them. 
It is a pertinent question how long they could live with the southern 
democracy dominant in all departments of the National Govern- 
ment. 
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Pennsylvania 
Vermont 
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There are in the whole country 2,052,000 ignorant women, most of wh are | 
may become mothers of children and trainers of families. ae 4 



















































APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


STATISTICS SHOWING THE COMPULSORY IGNORANCE OF THE RISING GENERATION. 


Lable showing number of children between five and eighteen years of age and school attendance in the whole country. 
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Having shown the alarming condition of education, or rather of 
compulsory ignorance, in the country generally, and especially in the 
Southern States, I invite the attention of the House to evidence 
tending to prove that the governing white class at the South—who 
were the slaveholders and rebels, and since then have been and now 
are the real leaders of the democratic party of the country, dictating 
its policy in peace and in war, both foreign and domestic, for sixty 
years, until to-day, and sure so to do for years to come, if that party 
should unfortunately continue to live—have always been hestile to 
popular education, as the one deadly enemy to the institution of 
slavery while it lasted, and as the great and, in fact. only real ob- 
stacle to the restoration of their old supremacy over labor, black and 
white, at home, and their political ascendency in the nation at large; 
and that the triumph of the democratic party will endanger, if not 
destroy, the free schools at the South, restore the domination of the 
privileged land-owning class or caste, and reduce all labor of what- 
ever race to a practical servitude more advantageous to the old mas- 
ters than slavery itself, restore the policy which produced the rebel- 
lion, and which must, if pursued, ultimately divide and destroy the 
country. 

I assume, because no one is ignorant of the fact, that previous to 
the war there was no common public-school system in the Southern 
States. There was some legislation upon the subject, but no adequate 
provision was made for the children of the whites, and it was a crime 
even secretly to teach a black child to read. The northern soldiers 
were the first common-school teachers who could claim that they 
were doing a legitimate business in the Southern States. 
of the freedmen learn to read in their contact with the Army; and 
wherever the Army held quiet occupation for any considerable time 
the spelling-book was as common as the book of tactics. Schools sprang 
up spontaneously. Benevolence sent teachers from the North in large 
numbers, The Freedmen’s Burean, the discontinuance of which by 
the Government, in consequence of her own clamor and that of her 
northern allies will, in history, appear to have been a direct blow at 
the salvation of the South, met, so far as possible, the pressing wants 
of eager youth and age for knowledge, which to the poor untutored 
minds of the liberated freedmen was the badge of liberty. General 
Banks established the first colored school at New Orleans; although 
previously General Butler had enabled Mrs. Brice to re-open her lone 
private school, which in obedience to direct intimation from Heaven, 
as it seemed to her mind, she had opened, at the risk of her life, in 
September, 1860, but almost immediately closed in obedience to the 
outcry of the mob. And so it was everywhere all over the South that 
the Union forces got permanent foot-hold. There is nothing like it in 
the history of war. It abolished the proverb that the pen is mightier 
than the sword, for every true northern sword was a pen and every 
bayonet a blackboard pointer. The religious and other benevolent 
associations, also concentrated their influence chiefly upon the estab- 
lishment of schools. The military State governments, the early aboli- 
tion of which was such a disaster to the South, fostered and encour- 
aged the schools, which had become numerous and well systematized. 

When the military governments were discontinued and the south- 
ern people were left to themselves, with fall powerto build for them- 
selves, with the ballot in their own hands, and not in the hands of the 
colored men at all, then the fruits of the simple-hearted northern trust 
in the good faith and good sense of the defeated slave power of the 
South appeared at once, and the real calamities of this country be- 
gan. Until then the war had been a bloody blessing. The foolish 
over-contidence of the North, ignoring all the lessons of history and 
the principles of human nature, pressed, too, by the clamor of the 
northern democracy against interference with the sovereign rights of 
States, led the republican party to commit a clemency which was a 
crime. Such a mistake will never be repeated in the history of this 
country. From that day the war upon the common school, as the 
very citadel of free institutions, has been violently waged. Still the 
institution has lived, and will live, unless the people of the whole 
country abandon the South to her fate by restoring the democratic 
party to ~?- in the General Government. 

With this preliminary general outline I ask attention to the fol- 
lowing extracts, which I have selected wholly, as I believe, from the 
most reliable authorities, mestly official, purposely excluding details 
of violence and crime, because I do not wish to excite the feelings, 
but appealing only to facts, figures, and results, which are the cold 
steel of argument, to attract attention to the course and tendency of 
events in the mass, and exhibit, not the animus of individuals, but 
the settled policy of southern democratic thought. If one-half the 
colored population had been murdered by the Ku-Klux, stimulated 
by aimless violence, or if the slaughter at Hamburgh was the ebulli- 
tion of sporadic crime, and not of the madness which has method, 
and is based upon the cool calculation of a vast and profound politi- 
cal policy, no patriotic American need despair of the Republic. The 
common school would cure it all, and the next generation would be 
& prosperous, peaceful, and happy people. But the case is other- 
wise, 

Senator Pease, of Mississippi, delivered a speech in the United 
States Senate, January 26, 1875, from which I make the following ex- 
tract. Senator Pease was also State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for Mississippi : 

I desire to refer the Senate to the condition of education in the Southern 
and I take this occasion to say that in almost every instance (and I know w 
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T affirm, because I have had the honor to be connected with the educational interests 
of the South) when those States were reconstructed there was no such thing as 
an eflicient school system in the South, and in many Southern States there was no 
such thing known. These States had, with scarcely an exception, no school laws, 
and when they had they were practically inoperative, but immediately after recon- 
struction, in those States which were under republican administration, schoo!- 
houses were built, educational facilities were provided for the blacks and whites 
alike. 

When the State of Mississippi was reconstructed there was not a single free 
school in the State. Under republican administration, in three years over two 
thousand school-houses were built and over three thousand schools were organ 
ized. Nearly one hundred thousand children were receiving tuition in the schools 
under the patronage of a republican administration. The same was true of Ten- 


| nessee in 1868; but when the power passed from the — party into the 


hands of the democracy one of their first acts was to close the schools. The schools 
were broken up, and not until quite recently have the people of Tennessee paid 
any attention to the revival of their school system. This was true also of Georgia. 
Under republican rule schools were established. As soon as the State passed into 
the hands of the democrats the schools were practically abolished ; and they have 
to-day a merely nominal school system. 1 undertake to say that the different beney 
olent and educational associations in the North have contributed more money to 
support the education of the colored children and the white children in the State 
of Georgia than the democratic party has ever contributed during the whole his 
tory ot that State. The same is true of Texas. The amount of the Peabody fund 
distributed in the South since the war is $3,500,000. The contributions for educa 


| tional purposes at the South by the American Missionary Association of the North 


since the war have amounted to $1,663,000. The General Government expended 
through the Freedmen’s Bureau nearly $6,000,000 for educational purposes in the 
South. During the last ten years the same benevolence has contributed, aside 
from the Peabody gift, over $8,000,000 for southern education ; and nearly all these 
contributions have come from republican sources. In the State of Mississippi, 
when the democratic party began to feel thatthey were coming again into power 
and the Ku-Klux organizations were being formed, instead as the honorable Senator 
would have us believe that the southern poe were anxious to educate the negro 
and the masses of the people, the Ku-Klax democracy burned our school-houses 
Over fifty school-houses, including church buildings used for schools by the ne 
groes, were burned in Mississippi by these lawless bands ; and it is the same class 
of men who are foremost in the white-league movement to-day. 


I would add to the above that from the best data which I have been 
able to get the aggregate sum expended by the General Government 
and by northern benevolence to support free white and colored 
schools at the South since the war is not less than $15,000,000. The 
record of the Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, and other religious 
denominations in the great effort to save southern society exhibits all 
the zeal of the early marytrs, combined with the largest wisdom 
which patriotism, piety, and statesmanship could devise. The report 
of the Committee upon Affairs in the late Insurrectionary States, which 
is a document of the highest historic value, on page 279 states that 
on the 31st day of October, 1865, in the various Southern States five 
hundred and sixty schools had been already established among the 
freedmen, and quoting from a report of General Alvord, gives his con- 
clusion as follows: “ That the experiment of educating the freedmen 
proves to be successfal and the ignorant whites may be greatly bene- 
fited.” The committee then proposes the following question : 


Were the old leaders who were forming Stato constitutions ignorant of this great 
movement ! 


Which they auswer thus: 


No; but they feared its effects. Having prevented the slave and the free negroes 
from coming to the light of knowledge by penal statutes, and having seen many 
learning to read and write in spite of their prohibitions, sometimes at the risk of 
life and limb, for in some States persistence in learning to read and write has cost 
the slave his thumb, while in others he has pursued knowledge even unto death ; 
and seeing ths great movement of thousands of freedmen, women, and children 
alarmed them and shocked their prejudices, they found it would destroy the value 
of negro labor. From Georgia it was reported in 1865 that most of the white resi 
dents of this section took ground against schools for the education of the freed peo 
ple, not only as labor lost, but some held that it was injurious to all working classes 
to be taught from books. In many places the education of the freedmen was forci 
bly resisted even to burning school-houses and killing teachers. 


On page 83 the committee says : 


The adoption of the fifteenth amendment, having made the ballot secure against 
the spirit which opposed the thirteenth and rejected as far asit could the four- 
an amendment, presented the colored man clothed with freedom, citizenship, 
and the ballot. The organization of 1866, animated by the spirit and composed of 
the material already mentioned, had developed in the opposite direction ; and in 
1870 and 1871 it rode into Eutaw, Alabama, and murdered Boyd for seeking to pun- 
ish by law the crime of colored men. It pursued the ministers of the Methodist 
Epi 1 Church in that State because of their loyalty. In North Carolina it 
hung Wyatt Outlow for no other offense than opposition to the Ku-Klux and barba- 
rously whip Mr. Justice for exercising his political rights. In South Carolina 
it tortured Elias Hill for preaching the Gospel to his race, for educating their chil 
dren, for aguas Gem in their political interests and business. It assembled in 
fo~ce, armed and disguised, to prevent the execution of a writ of habeas corpus in 
Union County issued to secure ten pogease charged with murder for lawful trial, 
and hanged them without trial. In Mississippi it destroyed school-houses and 
drove away school-teachers. In Georgia, and indeed in ail the States examined 
into, it committed murders, whippings, and outrages so numerous and so horrible, 
that one of the retained defenders of the perpetrators (Hon. Reverdy Johnson) has 
honored his own nature and denounced the existence of these enormities by de- 
claring that in South Carolina “ they are shocking to humanity; they admit neither 
of justification nor excuse ; they violate every obligation which law and nature im- 
pose upon men.” 

And the policy thus portrayed has continued actively in force ever 
since, and has within a few days been most bloodily illustrated, re- 
enforced, and clinched by the dastardly and wholesale murder on the 
unholy soil of Hamburgh, of regular soldiers of the State of South 
Carolina, by the assignees of the Ku-Klux, hecause they paraded to 
celebrate our centennial Fourth of July. 

I now ask attention to the condition of several of the States, from 
which the general condition of education at the South may be in- 
ferred. 
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GEORGIA. 


The following extract from the correspondence of the New York 
Times is the result of the observation of a gentleman of very high 
character. He writes from Savannah, Georgia, under date of Octo- 
per 26, 1873: 

Instead of extending assistance to the weak and lowly, asystem of rigorous repres- 
sion inall forms and everywhere is operated and more or less rigidly enforced by the 
lovers of the “lost cause.” They cut offthe poor white and black alike from the ben- 
etit of schools, yet were their professions of appreciation of the necessity of education 
listened to one would suppose that no expense would be spared to educate all classes, 
for they base all their violent oe to negro suffrage upon the grounds of negro ig- 
norance. But they have not shown themselves content to withhold assistance and 
encouragementto the needy, Incase of thie negroes they caused their school-houses 
to be burned and their teachers to be driven off until Congress made that too danger- 
ous a business. In this State the laws imposing poll-taxes, sacredly set apart by our 
constitution for school purposes, are executed with harshness against the negroes, 
but it is done simply because the payment of that tax is a prerequisite for voting; for 
the enforcement is only attempted at elections in the infliction of the penalty of dis- 
franchisement upon colored voters, while non-tax-paying whites vote unquestioned. 
Often with all this fierce zeal to collect the school-tax no public schools exist, and 
the poor of all classes are left to grow up in ignorance, notwithstanding the price 
paid to defray the expense of their education is made instrumental in disfranchis- 
ing their fathers. 

A word might not be amiss as to the extent of thisenforced ignorance. Statistics 
cannot tell the whole truth, but they disclose enough to alarm philanthropists and 
patriots. They inform us that during the year 1870, in Georgia, only 67,000 white 
and 10,000 colored children—77,000 of both races—between the ages of five and 
eighteen years, saw the inside of school-houses out of the whole number of 407,000 
children in the State. During the next year, 1871, the whole number of children 
reported is 425,000 ; only 53.551 of all sorts pretended to go to school, and these 
averaged only two and a half months for each child during the entire year. This 
ignorance is not only winked at by leading southerners, it is enforced by them and their 
followers. 

* * * . . * * 

Outside a few cities no pretense of schooling children is made at all. 

It may be asked what advantage do the dominant race expect to derive from the 
ignorance thus supplied? It may as well be asked how could ignorance on the part 
of the slaves be beneficial to the masters in the days of slavery? It enables the old 
master class to secure to themselves the benefit of the proceeds of the negro’s la- 
bor with almost as little compensation as in ante bellum times; to bind them hand 
and foot under the appearance of law, and still to exclude the negroes from the privi- 
lege, to any beneficial extent, of the elective franchise, while admitting them to 
that privilege to a degree, as the leaders fondly suppose, sufficient to quiet the ap- 
prehension of the nation on this all-important subject, and finally to control at once 
the labor and political power of the South. 

That the old leaders of the South have a deep-seated purpose to control labor by 
a system of laws no one who has pretended to watch their conduct can for a mo- 
ment doubt. They talk iteverywhere and write it in all their papers. 

. *. 7 : 7 = 


























The governor of the State declared a short time ago in a public address that ‘‘la- 
ber must be controlled bylaw. We may hold inviolate every law of the United 
States and still so legislate upon our labor system as to retain our old plantation 
system or in lieu of that establish a baronial one.” 


|Extract/from the letter of a prominent educator living in Georgia.} 


, April 10, 1876. 
Dear Sir: * * * Ihave had charge of the pee male school in this place 
since 1855, but am not now teaching on account of the failure of my sight. * * * 
From a familiarity with the standard and progress of education in Middle Georgia 
for thirty yeara, twenty-five of which I have spent in laborious teaching, I ought 
to have a correct opinion of the present status as compared with the past. J re- 
gret the necessity of reporting to you, after a life nearly spent in earnest labor opening 
views to the young on the “folds of science, that the standard of education in all our 
common schools is lowering. * ~ * The next census will show more white adults in 
Georgia unable to read and write than did that of the last decade. * * * The col- 
ored people as a whole are more ignorant and superstitious than they were the day 
of their emancipation, because less in contact with the educated whites, and 
though a few of them have surprisingly improved their opportunities, the mass of 
them must of necessity ever be the wards of the nation. 
ARKANSAS, 

Hon. Thomas Smith, superintendent of public instruction, in his 
report for 1871 and 1572 to the governor and General Assembly of 
Arkansas, says: 

_At the last session of the General Assembly I submitted a report covering the 
time from the inauguration of the present free-school system up to the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1870, embracing a period of something over two years. During that time the 
system had been put in successul operation ; many difficulties had been surmounted 
* * * and schools had been established in nearly every county in the State. The 
work of organizing school districts had progressed until most of the townships con- 
tained one or more, and many rude but comfortable school-houses had already been 
built for the accommodation of the several neighborhoods, * * * and many teach- 
ers had been attracted hither from the older States by the new and interesting 


field opened up to educational effort by the inauguration of the free-school system 
in our State. 


He then explains a recent law of the General Assembly, the pas- 
sage of which was procured by the “enemies of free schools,” which 
reduced taxation for the support of schools and authorized its pay- 
ment in a depreciated interest-bearing scrip, and adds: 


The consequence was the school fund, both State and district, was paid into the 
State and county treasury, mostly in this kind of depreciated paper, worth but lit- 
tle more du the year t than half its par wales. This, of course, reduced 
the school fund to about what it would have been in currency * * * which 
so crippled a portion of the districts that it was impossible to support evena 
three months’ school. Teachers * * * became disheartened and disgusted and 
have left the State, and our schools have been deprived of many of our most val- 
uable teachers. The object in thus dwelling upon the mistaken policy of the Leg- 
islature is to show how the course pursued ‘has served to embarrass and well-nigh 
destroy our free-school system of education, which had been so auspiciously fa. 


cugareted and so successfully carried forward during the first two years of its 
iistory. 





















LOUISIANA. 
Referring to the democratic party, Hon. T. W. Conway, State su- 


perintendent of education of Louisiana, says in his report of 1871, 
page 45: 
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The antagonism of a portion of the press and of a powerful class of the people 
to the constitutional provisions which control this work (that of education) is too 
well known to require more than a passing allusion. The opposition thus inspired 
has come from a class of men who prefer that the blight of ignorance should wither 
the strength of the State rather than the benefits of education should be extended 
under the law and constitution as they now exist. Unable to emancipate them- 
selves from irrational prejudice, by which both intellect and conscience have been 
mastered, and haunted by the phantoms of a régime which has forever passed 
away, they have maintained an opposition, active or passive, as circumstances would 
allow, to every advancing step which has been taken. 

His own italics. 

In his report for 1873, page 50, Hon. William G. Brown, State super- 
intendent, in the spirit of the martyr who dies triumphant in the 
flames, after enumerating the obstacles to be surmounted, breaks 
forth in the following eloquent strain: 

The crusade against ignorance, bigotry, superstition, and caste inangurated in 
the South must be carried forward. No one that reads the signs of the times or 
that surveys the work of the forces of education and estimates the value of the cita- 
dels taken and territory occupied can doubt for one moment the resnlt. It were 
better for the enemies of education in the South that millstones were hanged about 
their necks and they cast into the depths of the sea, because the awakening from 
the delusion which prompts their opposition will be almost as fearful as that which 
tormented Dives. 

In August, 1875, the honorable superintendent, the same Professor 
W. G. Brown, in a public lecture upon education in the South in 
general, and especially in Louisiana, remarked that— 

Previous to the war there was no established system of instruction in nine or 


ten of the Southern States. What schools there were were conducted exclusively 
for white children. It was only after reconstruction, when the republican party 


had assumed control, that there was such a thing as general schools. This con 


summation was the effect of republican rule. The democratic party, there as 
elsew here, were against the spread of intelligence through the colored race. The 


schools of the South had been opened with but scanty means for their support, 


and under the most tremendous opposition. <A large portion of the tax-payers 


would have nothing to do with mixed schools. The native whites in many sec- 
tions were bitterly opposed to them. In several of the Southern States the consti- 
tutions prohibited the establishment of separate schools. In Texas the public- 
school system was abolished immediately upon the accession of the democratic 
party to power. In Alabama and Arkansas we find substantially the same thing. 
n Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, and South Carolina, where educational interests 
were under the control of the republican party, progress was being made notwith- 
standing all discouragements. In North Carolina, Virginia, and Kentucky, on the 
other hand, where the schools were made separate by the law and constitution, there 
was but little progress made. 


And again Mr. Conway states, in report of 1871, page 123: 

In my last inspection tour to which I have referred I visited a community of 
over twelve hundred inhabitants where I was informed a Christain minister had 
never been except a Catholic priest, and he had been there but once for over a year 
I further assert that I do not believe six persons could be found there, ae 
three teachers who had been sent there in charge of schools, who could read and 
write in any language, or that a particle of printed matter, not even the Bible, 
could be found in one of their houses, except the school-books that had been recently 
sent there for the use of pupils. 

TENNESSEE. 

Upon authority of Hon. John M. Fleming, State superintendent of 
public instruction, and Hon. J. B. Killebrew, January, 1873, report of 
1873, page 371, they say: 

In the public mind, respectability does not attach to sae schools, and, except 
in those cities which have established schools of such transcendent merit as to 
compel the discontinuance of private schools, no correct idea of a well-founded sys- 
tem prevails in the State. 

The report of the commissioner of education who organized the 
common schools of Tennessee prior to 1870 with great efliciency 
and success, and in the face of all obstacles which ignorance, preju- 
dice, and caste power could present, shows that when the schools 
were becoming highly prosperous and 185,000 children were already 
receiving instruction in them, having recovered power in the State 
the democratic party abolished the whole system and substantially 
destroyed the schools. But the seed sown had taken root, and an 
awakened public sentiment among the people has compelled the re- 
storation of the leading features of the system. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In his report for the year 1873, Hon. J. K. Jillson, superintendent 
of public instruction, referring to the attitude of the press, ob- 
serves : 

In many instances the public press of this State has treated our free common 
school-system with contempt, injustice, ridicule, and unfairness. Every public en 
terprise and interest ought always to be open to the fair and just criticisms of a 
fearless, independent, and incorruptible public press. Abuse and misrepresen 
tation cannot, however, be palmed off as criticism upon an intelligent community. 
There are within our borders a few bright and shining examples of a hireling and 
partisan press which in the good times tocome * * * will only be remembered 
and regarded as relics of a past era of journalistic barbarism. 

In passing, I propose to the House and to the American people this 

uestion : Who ever heard of a republican newspaper or of a repub- 
lican citizen North or South that was opposed to the cause of popular 
education ? 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Hon. H. R. Pease, superintendent of public instruction, in his re- 
port of 1873, and page 214 of report of Commissioner of Education, 
says: 

Allnding to the mismanagement for forty years of the school lands bequeathed 
to the State for educational purposes by the General Government, to the unlawful 
diversion of the school funds tootherthan school purposes, and the irretrievable loss 
of millions of this sacred endowment tothe people’s schools on account of improper 
legislation and supervision, I wish to say that had a proper financial policy been 
pursued the school-land fund alone would now afford revenue suflicient to support 
a system of free schools with ample facilities for the instruction of all the youth of 
the State. 
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In his report for 1874 Hon. T. W. Cardozo remarks : 


Considering the great opposition which the system has had to encounterTrom a 
vast majority of the intelligent portion of our inhabitants and the great breadth of 
its operations, we have every reason to congratulate ourselves that the public 
schools of Mississippi are now rapidly growing into popular favor and are among 
the established branches of our government. 


It seems that they were growing too rapidly to suit the “ intelli- 
gent portion ” of the community, and since the white-line democracy 
reconquered the State there is a different report from the free schools 
of Mississippi. 

The following letter is from the pen of a gentleman of high char- 
acter who has been closely allied with the government and educa- 
tional interests of Mississippi since 1865. He was chairman of the 
house committee on education in that State for several years : 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 29, 1876. 


Dear Sm: In reply to your inquiries about the public schools of Mississippi 
under the present democratic government, I answer as follows: The republicans 
organized the tirst general free-school system in 1870. The law was amended and 
improved in 1873. The average amount expended annually was about §600,000, or 
in 1872, $683,784, and in 1874, $602,481. This sum furnished schools only about five 
months in the year to not exceeding three-fourths of the children of school age, and 
was obtained by a general tax levied for that purpose on the taxable prea of the 
State, om the poll-tax. The system was made eflicient by thorough super- 
vision, and probably no State in the Union ever witnessed better results from the 
expenditure of the same amount of money. 

y an amendment to the Constitution adopted by the republicans, the proceeds 
of liquor licenses, fines, &oc., amounting to about $150,000 annually, becomes avail- 
able this year for immediate use, instead of going into a permanent fund as here- 
tofore, allowing only the interest thereon to be expended. The democratic Leg- 
islature has abolished the general tax of two mills, and has provided for no certain 
fund but the amount last stated. The law, however, provides that the counties 
may levy a tax to make up the deficit in the téachers’ fund, but as the law also lim- 
its the aggregate State and county taxes to $16.50 in the thousand dollars in valua- 
tion, the taxes for State and county general purposes will, in most instances, come 
up to this figure, which will leave the schools withont money. The fund provided 
by the Legislature will not maintain schools exceeding a month and a half during 
the year. The law also says that “if the proceeds of fines, licenses, &c., do not 
equal the two-mill tax formerly levied, the deficit shall be supplied hy transfer- 
ring a sufficient amount from the general fand to the school fund,” but this is 
only a blind, inasmuch as the “ general fund” is scarcely adequate to meet the run- 
ning expenses of the government, and it must have been known when the law was 
enacted that there would be no surplus. The next damaging blow to the system 
is the virtual abolishment of the office of county superintendent. ‘The republicans 
regarded efficient sapervision of the schools as of the first importance, and exacted 
much patient service of their a. They were paid en average salary 
of $800 perannum. The late (democratic) act cents down the salaries to just one- 
fifth of what was formerly paid, fixing the maximum at $270 per annum and the 
minimum at $60 per annum. When it is remembered that some counties are thirty 
by forty miles square and have as many as one hundred and twenty-five schools, 
it will be seen that the pay proposed amounts to nothing, No capable man can af- 
ford to accept the office and take its responsibilities. The provision to pay teach- 
ers is as follows: 

“ The county superintendent and board of supervisors shall, at the beginning of 
each school year, ix a maximum salary for teachers which shall not be more than 
$40 for each school with an average daily attendance of twenty-five or more pupils, 
and in schools where the average daily attendance is less that twenty-five the 
amount paid shall not exceed eight cents per day for the actual attendance of each 


pupil 

Tis ltry compensation, with the almost absolute certainty that the pay war- 
rant. when drawn, will be against an empty treasury, and the consequent sacrifice 
of the protested paper at some broker's office at 25 percent. discount, will drive all 
the really competent teachers back into private schools, and the public-school system 
will come generally into disrepute and worthlessness. 

In conclusion, the democrats have committed the frand of preserving the appear- 
ance of a free-school system on eaves. while practically it is lifelens, and will about 


as completely leave thy people without schools as if they had repealed and abolished 
all laws on the subject. 


Truly yours, 


Hon. H. W. Buatr, 
Hasse of Representatives. 


H. T. FISHER. 


The following letter is from Ex-Governor Powers, of Mississippi: 


Wasnineton, D. C., July 29, 1876. 

Sm: In reply to your note received to-day, I have to say that I was the presiding 
oftticer of the senate during the first and second sessions of the Legislature of Mis- 
sissippi held after reconstraction in 1870, 1871, and 1872. In carrying into effect 
the provisions of our State constitution, which required the establishing of a sys- 
tem of free public schools, a just and fair bill was, after much deliberation and 
care, mature, the democrats icipating, and the bill was in many instances 
amended to suit their views; but when it came to final e every member of 
that party in both branches of the Legislature voted against it. At that time the 
entire democratic press of the State, with perhaps one or two exceptions, bitterly 
opposed the establishment of the common-school system, and declared it wrong in 
principle to tax the property of the white man to educate the children of the col- 
ored man. Subsequent to this, daring the summer of 1871, democratic conventions 
in several counties of the State, namely, Newton, Choctaw, Winston, and others, 
passed resolutions denouncing free schools, In those counties where the opposi- 
tien to the system was the bitterest, school-houses, constructed in accordanve with 
law, were burned. In Winston, not only were school-houses burned, but churches 
also, for the avowed reason that they were used for the purposes of free schools. 
This opposition on the part of the democracy of Mississippi to the free-school sys- 
tem, while it has in some measure modified, has not ceased, as is proven by the 
fact that the present Legislature, at its last session, failed to levy a direct tax, as 
had been previously done by republican Legislatures, for the support and mainte- 


TRXAS. 
Hon. J. C. De Gress, State superintendent of public instruction, in 
his report to the Commissioner of Education, says: 


In May, 1873, the State Legislature abolished the school law which had been in 
operation since 1871, and passed another of which the governor of the State says 
in declining to approve the act, page 383 : 

“The constitution (article 9, section 4) directs the ture to establish a 
uniform system of free schools throughout the State; but this act, though in its 
title it proposes to establish such a system, in reality does away with all systems." 


It, however, became a law notwithstanding the opposition of the 
governor. And William Alexander, attorney-general of the State, 
says, page 334: 


After careful study of the school law ‘of May 22, 1873, I am forced to conelu:'e 
that so many of its provisions are unconstitutional, while others are impracticable, 
that it cannot be put into operation. 


And of its practical effect the State superintendent says: 


The last Legislature enacted a new school law, repealing the old one, and in 
effect abolishing our rapidly growing system of common Under this law no 
uniform system of public free schools as required by the State constitution can be 
established ; in fact the poor, to whom alone the free-schools are to be opened, can 
never under it be educated. * * * Inshort, the old pauper law of the State is 
being substantially re-enacted. The school fund is hence likely to be given away 
to private institutions of learning, while those who are unable to pay for the tui 
tion of their children and who are too proud to acknowledge themselves paupers 
will be deprived of an education solemnly guaranteed to them by the constitution 
of the State and indorsed by the Congress of the United States. 

The public domain (of the State) on the 3lst day of Angust, 1872, consisted of 
88,842,704 acres of land, the proceeds of which were, by section 6, article 9, of the 
State constitution, to become a part of the common-school fund, but the last Legis 
lature gave away one-half of such lands to corporations. 


And the Attorney-General further says in his official opinion : 


Resides, the constitution enacts that no law shall ever be made appropriating 
such (school) fund for any other use or purpose whatever, and the Congress of the 
United States guaranteed this enactment by providing that the constitution of 
Texas shall never be so amended or changed as to deprive any citizen or class of 
citizens of the United States of the school rights and privileges secured by the cou 
stitution of said State. 


This was a fundamental condition upon which the State was re- 
stored “ to its practical relations” with the Union. I also quote the 
following from the Waco Register, showing how the Texas democracy 
has destroyed the public schools by attempted constitutional enact- 
ment in violation of the fundamental conditions of her restoration to 
the Union: 


Our Texas democratic governor, Coke, who has been elected by the Legislature 
to the United States Senate, may not be able to get into that y- He has been 
elected under a constitution in violation of the actof Con admitting the State 
to representation in Con The act of Congress of which we speak (act of 30th 
of March, 1870, United States Statates, volame 16, page 80) says, ‘‘ The perform 
ance of these several acts in good faith is a condition-precedent to the representa 
tion of the State (of Texas) in Congress.” It also says, “‘ That the State of Texas 
is admitted to representation in Congress as one of the States of the Union upon the 
followin i conditions,” namely, * * * “Third, that the constitu 
tion of Texas shall never be so amended or changed as to Sears any citizen or 
class of citizens of the United States of the school rights and privileges secure: 
by the constitution of said State.” Now the constitution has been so changed as 
to deprive citizens of the school rights enumerated. 

The late constitution provided for public schools for at least four months in the 
year, and also that “ one-fourth of the annual revenue derivable from taxation shal! 
be levied and collected for the benefit of public schools.” 

The new constitution (ander which Coke has been elected to the Senate) does 
not make it obligatory upon the State government to levy, collect, or set apart one 
cent of the revenue derivable from taxation to schools. 

The constitation under which Coke has been elected is right in the face of the 
act of Congress under which all our Texas Senators and Representatives have been 
admitted up to this time since the war, including Senators HAMILTON, Flanagan, 
MAXrY, and all the Representatives. 


The following is taken from the leading republican paper in Texas. 
Mr. Chase, the editor, is a native of New Hampshire, and a gentleman 
of high character and thoroughly acquainted with that of which he 
affirms : 

ANSWER TO INQUIRIES. 


WasnHinorton, D. C., July 10, 1876. 
Dear Sir: Will you please inform me what the exact statusis of your free-school 
system under democratic management? What does the present law provide for ' 
hat amount of money or taxes, and what is the educational condition under tho 
democratic administration? I see you have or are to have a new law on this subject. 
Did not the democrats abolish free schools when they came into power? What is 
the character of the school trust fund? What have they done with it? I should 
- like to know what your rate of taxation is and the condition of your State 
ces. 


W. R. Crasr, 
aco, 


We have concluded to publish our reply to the above: 


1. There areno free schools in the State ; at least, wo are aware of none either in 
Pine t os ak — via ~ thi: hich hools. Th 
2. “ The present law” provides for nothing whic schools. @ pres- 
ent law sets apart alternate. sections of State public sands te cchaein, but money is 
- ——— these nor expected to be realized sufficient to support a system 
a 


nance of common schools, leaving therefor only such sums as accrue from sale of 
lands, liquor licenses, and fines; an amount in the totally inadequate to 
the purpose. There was also left on hand by the repub! about $66,000 in the 
treasury. 
The oe was in other respects materially c the result of which, if per- 
sisted in, must be to destroy the entire free-sc! system of the State. 
R. C. PO 


I am, sir, yours respectfully, 
Ex Governor of Mississippi. 


FEAT a a al ae a = 


No money derived from taxation is set apart for schools under the democratic 


4. Yea, the democrats free schools when they came into power. We 
had a good free-school system and in excellent operation under our republican a:- 
, and under which the children of the State were being educated. Un- 

der our constitution (republican) all the public lands and one-fourth of the revenue 
of the State derived from taxation were set apart to schoels, and the constitution 
obligatory upon the Lagietetese to provide free schools for not less than 

the year. When democrats came in they abolished this consu- 

tation and have put one in yor which sets apart only one-half the public lands 
to schools and does not make it obligatory upon the 5) government to set apart 
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Hon. H. W. Brat, 
New Hampshire. 
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| 
a cent of the money derived from taxes to schools. Under this (democratic) con- 
stitution the schools have gone down. 

5. The school trust fands were in United States bonds ; bat the democratic Legis- | 
lature has just ordered these bonds to be sold for the money, with which they will 

ay themselves for their services and issue their own (State) depreciated bonds to 
bo put in the place of the United States bonds. The transaction is simply a rob- 
bery from the school fand. 

6. Taxes have been heavier every year under democratic administration than 
they were any year under republican administration and have increased from year 
to year. The rate may be no higher but more things are taxed. 

7. The condition of our State finances is that the legislative finance committee 
has just reported a deficiency of the rise of $300,000 of taxes to meet current ex- 
penses of the State government. The comptroller asserts this deficiency to be 
$500,000, The State has been steadily run in debt at the rate of about a million of 
dollars a year since the present administration came into power. 


DELAWARE AND KENTUCKY. 


The animus of the original slave democracy toward free schools 
is clearly seen in Delaware and Kentucky, where they have constantly 
been in power before, during, and since the war. In neither of these 
States does the law permit any portion of the tax levied upon prop- 
erty of the whites to bo appropriated to the education of colored 
children, and as the colored people have very little property the en- 
forced ignorance of their children may be imagined possibly but not 
described. 

North Carolina raises less than $1, and I am informed only fifty 
cents each to educate her children, while Massachusetts, not educat- 
ing hers as well by any means as she ought, expends $22 annually. 

It is no excuse that a State is poor. There is no industry so pro- 
ductive as the cultivation of the mind, and there is no way to mate- 
rial wealth so sure and rapid. 


PROGRESS OF PAPAL INFLUENCE AT THE SOUTH. 


There is still another powerful source of danger to the schools, and 
that is the undoubted alliance between the policy of southern poli- 
ticians, and that of the Romish propagandists in this country. It 
will be remembered that the only foreign potentate who recognized 
the confederacy was the Pope. Both seek a common end, power; the 
one temporal, the other both temporal and spiritual. And even if 
there is no formal secret alliance between the caste and the hierarchy 
there is the same tendency to practical subordination of the people; 
the one leading to an ignorant subserviency and the other to an edu- 
cated subserviency, if I may so express myself. The papal church is 
alert to the fact that nowhere else on earth is there such a field for the 
cultivation of power as in the Southern States. Whoever holds them 
in a body, by dividibg the North and West, can rule the country. 
Whoever rules the country will control this hemisphere, and in one 
century hence will govern the globe. Indications are not wanting 
that, alarmed by the aroused indignation of the North at the effort to 
divide the school money there for sectarian uses, the wily Jesuits are 
changing the ground of their attack to the defenseless ignorance of 
the South, where, with no obstacles and slight competition, they may 
build broad and deep the foundations of spiritual and temporal 
power. 

A recent issue of the Montgomery (Alabama) Advertiser remarks: 


The Catholic Church is making a determined effort to extend their educational 
work at the South. The headquarters of this work are in Baltimore, where the 
priests, nuns, and sisters from abroad magert, and are detailed to various parts of 
the South. New schools for colored children are to be immediately opened, as 
follows: ten in Georgia, fifteen in Alabama, fifteen in Mississippi, ond taunty-dive 


in Louisiana, These schools will offer board and tuition free to colored young men 
and women. 


While nothing is more common than hostility, and even violence, 
to the free Protestant or public schools and their teachers, who ever 
has known of any systematic or even casual violence or opposition 
to a Catholic school at the South? But I can only suggest this topic; 
and I desire most emphatically to say that if the country will not 
supply him with anything better, then, by all means, let the southern 
child seek knowledge and discipline in the schools provided for him 
by the Catholic church. Better anything than the savage state; and 
what lover of his country can neglect his duty to vote for free schools, 
and then condemn the magnificent charity of the Catholic Church, 
whether her motive be benevolence or power, or both. 

I have thus, sir, at great length but without producing a tithe 
of the immense mass of evidence, which exists and rises from thir- 
teen States of this Union in the face of Heaven, like the poisoned ex- 
halations of the dismal swamp, endeavored to arrest the attention of 
the House, and fix it upon the danger to the Republic and to human- 
ity, which arises from the great and growing predominance of the 
ignorant, and consequently weak and vicious lemaath: in the land. 
And, sir, I protest here and now, that the issne upon the schools in- 
volves their existence as a system, and that the schools are the only 
sure bulwarks of our liberties. I protest that neither false issues, nor 
secondary issues, shall be elevated into absorbing importance in this 
campaign. The school question in the South is comparatively the 
only question involved in this presidential election. It leaps over all 
— interests of this generation and grasps the fate of millions yet 

o be, 

There has been no crisis like this in our political affairs since Get- 
tysburgh. Never since then has there been a season of more doubt 
and danger of the loss of the control of the country, by the republi- 
can party. Not because the party is corrupt or weak, or has failed 
in its mission ; but because the grinding burdens of the rebellion ad 
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the incessant hostility of the democratic party, both North and South, 
to pegceable acquiescence in the logical results of the war, and the 
incessant reiteration of false and defamatory charges of personal ani 
official corruption, everywhere, and especially against upright and 
patriotic representative men of the republican party, which republi- 
cans have failed properly to resent, forgetting, that in defending the 
men who are assailed only because they represent our cause, we de- 
fend the cause itself, together with all the bickerings, jealousies, anil 
unpatriotic rivalries, which to some extent have necessarily arisen 
during sixteen years of tremendous power and responsibility, with 
some actual malfeasance among the trusted officials of the country, 
although there never has been so little official corruption and dis- 
honor, or so much of strict integrity and high purpose in the adminis- 
tration of any other government, nor of this Government, as since the 
republican party has controlled it. These, with other causes, have 
conspired to create among the people a feeling of unrest and disquiet, 
which may obscure the startling consequences involved. A pestif- 
erous demagogery, a false pretense to personal and political virtue 
and capacity, and deafening shouts for “ peace, peace,” at the South, 
when there is no peace but in the grave; for Tammany and reform, 
for Hendricks and hard money, for Tilden, resumption, and repeal, 
ring throughout the country and split the ears of the people. Thus 
it is hoped to divert public attention from the nature of this contest 
and to wheedle the American people out of the only guarantee of its 
liberties—the common school. This is not the purpose of the mass 
of the democratic party either North or South; for at the South with 
incressing intelligence there will develop a great white republican 
party from that splendid yeomanry which furnished the blood, as the 
slave power did the policy and disciplined intellect of the war. 
These people, now so ignorant of their interests and of their rights, 
will, if once the common school breaks through the obstacles which 
supervene between them, become the stanchest friends of both the 
schools and of the great northern republican party which they now so 
ignorantly defame, being exceeding mad against us and verily be 
lieving that they are doing God’s service ; and in these men is the 
hope of the South. At the North a democrat has the same interest 
for his child as a republican, though blindly he gropes after the light 
which the republican has long since found. But however honest may 
be the masses of the democratic party everywhere—for masses of men 
are always honest—the policy of the party leaders will conduct both 
it and the country to ruin. 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed. If it is true that eternal vig- 
ilance is the price of liberty, there was never a time when its exer- 
cise was more important. A false step now, when there is so much 
to concentrate attention upon ourselves, and the distresses, partly 
realand partly fancied, of to-day, will be calamitous and perhaps with- 
out remedy. 

The democratic party has been an agency of fraud and destruction 
for thirty years. Out of the national ruin and dishonor, with which 
it piled the land, has grown up the republican party, under the inspi- 
ration of Heaven, to recreate and restore. The one represents the 
affirmative of every evil, and the negative of every good proposi- 
tion, in our politics: State-rights, discredit to our national promises, 
which its own treason compelled us to pledge by billions in the mar- 
kets of the world, the insidious destruction or the emasculation of 
the free schools, and the restoration of the caste power of the South, 
to curse all sections once more, and enthrone upon the backs of free- 
men a landed aristocracy bloated with bonds written in their blood. 
The other is the party of progress, reform, freedom. It has youth, 
inspiration, destiny. It has already a history in whose brief record 
of twenty years is written the drama of ten common centuries of illus- 
triousdeeds. Hand in hand the patriarch of the Revolution and the 
martyr of the rebellion, shall march through the halls of the ages 
until time shall be no more. 

The same thunderbolt of liberty which struck the earth at Mara- 
thon and Salamis, at Bannockburn and Bunker Hill, fell again at 
Vicksburgh and Appomattox ; and the inspiration which has kindled 
the souls of patriots and freemen in all decisive epochs of time, and 
prompted great sacrifices and heroic deeds for the universal rights of 
man, dwells as a living fire in the hearts and the history of the re- 
publican party. To what great interest of this country, of this whole 
country, is it not true? What right of the weak and lowly does it 
not vindicate? What just privilege of the great does it not secure ? 
When and where has the policy of the republican party swerved 
from the principles of universal liberty protected by law? Where 
are concentrated the redemptory influences of the nation? Where is 
the religious and reformatory press? Where is the active leadership 
of aggressive piety? Where is the control and the chief pecuniary 
support of the missionary, and higher educational institutions of the 
land? Let our enemies consider and let them judge how many cen- 
turies of progress would be annihilated were the men and influences 
which are knit together in the republican party eliminated from 
society and replaced with an equal mass of the democracy, which 
howls and hiccoughs for Tilden and reform. The two great parties 
are now in the ralley of decision. In three months it will all be over. 
The time is short and the stake is tremendous. It concerns not this 
nation alone. It involves vast consequences to the race. But to no 
part of mankind is it so imperatively necessary that republicanism 
should triumph as to our blind brethren of the South. They may 
aud perhaps they must hate us. Human nature will not always 
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budge; and how can the proud, imperious slave-power of the South 
whisper accents of love from the dust of defeat ? : 

It is easy for us, who are victors, to forgive; but how if we were 
fallen? I for one would submit, I would be admonished by events, 
I would repair, I would restore, would teach my children the new 
and more excellent way, I would co-operate with my conqueror in the 
restoration of the power and glory of my country, and would try to 
wear my mask in submission to the laws and in retrieving the con- 
sequences of my fault, if not my crime. I would not insult nor deny 
the clemency and magnanimity of the country which spared me, and 
which invited me to a higher and more illustrious destiny than ever 
before lifted itself into the possibilities of my existence ; and I would 
do justice to my former foes. But that I would ever, in my secret 
heart, love them, God knows that I doubt it, neither do I expect it 
from the leaders of the South. But they ought to accept the inevit- 
able. They should find vengeance and revenge in grasping every 
advantage which has come to them on the wings of war. Didshe only 
know it, the South conquered at Appomattox. She conquered herself. 
God was on her side, He presided over both combatants, and, in the 
very valley of the shadow of four’years of death He beat and pounded 
the North and Seuth in the mortar of His Providence, until He had 
broken in pieces the great national crime which provoked His wrath, 
and gave us another fair chance in the race of national life. 

Sir, it is neither possible nor desirable to forget the past, and with 
it the lessons which, if remembered, may save us from the return of 
like calamities. The rebellion was a political crime. If any consider- 
able portion of the people of this country believe it to have been other- 
wise, and shall train up their children in like faith, and consequently 
to cherish a sentiment that the people who waged war against this 
Government have been wronged by their defeat, and that justice must 
yet be done, either by extraordinary pecuniary favors or by future 
political advantages, to obtain which the bonds of the Union are to 
be acquiesced in, and not to be loved for themselves, then the future of 
this nation is bloodier than the past. The talk of a restored Union 
is mockery. If the South again participates in the affairs of this Gov- 
ernment, all the while cherishing a secret sense of burning wrong, 
and is here to clamor for justice, there is no peace. Clemency she has 
received, She has profited by it. But she is too proud to admit that 
she is forgiven. She has been saved from herself, from her own mad- 
ness and fanaticism, however honestly and desperately she may have 
fought to ruin our common country, and herself most of all; and men 
who come here to swear to a modified oath of allegiance have no 
right to taunt those who represent the sentiment which alone has 
preserved to them, and to us all, a country worth living and dying 
for with injustice to the South. I fervently believe that the real 
sentiment and temper of the southern people, as a whole, does not 
justify the sentiment that the North has wronged the South. Peace 
does not lie in that direction. Neither, sir, can | entertain any respect 
for that other tendency which is sometimes observed, and in acecord- 
ance with which northern men are encouraged to express themselves, 
which presents the South to us as our very desolate and sorely-stricken 
sister, unable to stand without support, a sickly suppliant for crumbs 
of comfort, without resources, without fertility, or power of recuper- 
ation. 

There is no southern State to-day which is not stronger, mightier, 
and more blest, in her actual condition, and infinitely happier in her 
near future and more illustrious destiny, than before the war. Every 
one of them is more populous, every one of them is wealthier, more 
prosperous, better governed, and, in spite of terrible and disgraceful 
opposition, better educated to-day than before the war. She knows 
it all herself. 

Even the distinguished orator from Georgia, who last winter said 
that the South, in her exit from this Hall, carried with her the Con- 
stitution of the country, and therefore by implication asserted that 
she left here nothing but a howling mob of fanatical revolutionists, 
who under the lead of Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and Sum- 
ner, Wilson, Fessenden, Chase, and Stanton, and Stevens, and others, 
whose names are written honorably in history side by side with those 
of Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Adams, and Hamilton, and the 
long roll of the conscript fathers of the Republic, subjugated a 
wronged and weaker people, and hold them to-day in their tyran- 
nical embrace—even he does not wish to restore the States of his 
section with slavery in its ancient form, which was the primal cause 
of all our woes. 

And I again say, sir, that the South is stronger and happier for the 
war. She has gained infinitely more by it than has the North. Con- 
sidering their relative resources, she is comparatively free from debt. 
Taxation, compared with the burdens imposed in my own State, is 
almost unknown. The expenses of her war she has never paid. 
Thank Providence, old England who robbed us of our commerce and 
got clear of us for a paltry fifteen millions, lost a great portion of the 
confederate debt, and some of the northern democrats contributed 
their share. The liberation of the slaves, instead of being a loss, was 
a vast and immeasurable gain to her resourses by so much as five 
millions of free, happy, thinking, active human souls are more valu- 
able than so many dumb driven cattle. 

Look, too, at the resources of the South. Behold her unlimited ter- 
ritory, almost one million square miles of the best soil created, nearly 
all of it available and most valuable for the purposes of civilized 
man; larger than the British Isles, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 


Germany, and Austria combined, comprising all Europe to the vast 
Empire of the Czar; with a climate that realizes the enchanting 
reminiscences of the Island of the Blest, which haunts the sou! jy 
the hour of her diviner musings; with river sfor a magnificent com- 
merce and for mechanical power beyond computation, mountains of 
iron and gold, valleys, plains, and savannahs waiting for the teeming 
millions yet to be. She is a land, sir, of marvelous prophecy. I have 
made some effort to know her prospects and capacities, but cannot 
trespass upon the House with statistical matter upon the subject to- 
day. But the South will support two hundred millions of people, with 
no more persons to the square mile than now live in Western and Cen- 
tral Europe. Even this is not the limit of her wonderful future; for, 
considering her greater natural fertility, resources, and advantages, 
I fully believe that our little sister which, in the language of the sony 
of songs as sung by the honorable gentleman from Mississippi, of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and other southern bards of the cypress 
order, “ hath no breasts,” can feed from the uprising fountains of her 
blessed bosom three hundred millions of souls. Sir, Iam ashamed to 
hear the whine of these gentlemen who strive to believe that they are 
poor. In 1860 the number of hands employed as blacksmiths, coopers, 
carpenters, joiners, painters, varnishers, masons, and stone-cutters, 
by the census, was in the Southern States 72,046. In 1870 the whole 
number was 83,237, an increase in these classes of mechanics of 11,4titi. 
The State returns show that the increased aggregate value of prop- 
erty from 1868 to 1874 in the State of Georgia was $81,857,772. In 
Texas, per State reports, it appears that the taxable property in- 
creased in value from $144,260,244 in 1868 to $223,410,920 in 1874, or 
an increase in six years of 54 per cent., which beats the interest of the 
bloated bondholder of the North. 

As there is great complaint of oppressive taxation at the South, 
which is wickedly attributed to the republican party, I think the 
following matter deserves attention in this connection. 

By virtue of the laws of Mississippi in force before the war, and in 
force until quite recently, which limited taxation npon land to ten 
cents on every hundred dollars’ worthof the value of the land to be esti- 
mated by the owner or person having possession or in charge thereof, 
the plantations substantially escaped taxation; and the consequence 
was that, the inventories of property taxable being very much smaller 
in amount than they should have been, the rate of taxation to the 
valuation of property was very high; the chief burdens of taxation 
were thrown upon personal property, the receipts of business, and 
upon individuals. The valuation of land was very seldom indeed as 
high as $10 per acre, and so down to five cents. In thousands of in- 
stances it was $1 per acre, and in that case it would take one thou- 
sand acres of land to yield one single dollar of revenue. 

The Bay Saint Louis (Mississippi) Gazette, a strong democratic 
paper, I think in the year 1869 stated that at that time “ not one-half 
the taxable lands in Hancock County were assessed at all, and that 
the assessed portion was generally rated at fire cents per acre. By 
act of the democratic Legislature of Mississippi in 1865 it was pro 
vided that “ all blacksmiths, bakers, butchers, brickmakers, carriage- 
makers, carpenters, dealers in timber, lumber, or shingles, gas com- 
panies, contractors of bridges, printers, gunsmiths, saw-mills, shoe- 
makers, tailors, tanners, whatchmakers, painters, milliners, &c., shall 
pay twenty-five cents on every ons hundred dollars’ worth of gross 
receipts, not of capital or profit, but of gross receipts or earnings, 
which is two and one-half times as much as was required of Jani 
owners upon a basis of fifty times greater hardship; and innkeepers, 
apothecaries, &c., besides their licenses, paid $1 on each $100 of gross 
receipts. The county of Warren, including the city of Vicksburgh, 
is the wealthiest county in the State, and the tax-rolls show the fol 
lowing extraordinary state of things for the year 1869—I may be 
incorrect as to the year : 


Colonel Benson Blake and wife's total of taxes on 8.506 acres of the best cotton 
lands in the State, including a magnificent residence and the finest improvements 
in the county, all told, is only $99.78. 

Colonel Joseph E. Davis, total taxes on 3,793 acres of bottom land, fronting on 
the Mississippi River, including the Hurricane plantation, which he recently sold 
for $50,000, $141.14. 

Heirs of General John A. Quitman, 6,810 acres of same sort of land, handsomely 
improved, including a plantatinn which was rented for $30,000 per annum, the 
same year it was assessed paid tax, in all, $184.64, making 19,101 acres of best land 
in the South, worth at the very least $20 per acre, or $382,020, paying a total tax of 
$439.56. 


Remember that this is the taxation which the democracy had im- 
posed upon the real wealth of the South. This was the policy of the 
slave power before and after the war. Look now at its policy toward 
labor and human beings : 


Mr. Charles Peine pays by the same records, on license and receipts of his 
livery stable, &c., $1 on $100 $671 
George & Burchett, on receipts of apothecary shop 502 
Herrick & Dirr, photograph 200 
B. Stricken, the butcher 
Fred. Loyd, another butcher 
Kleinmann & Beck, bricklayers, on their own work, pay 
Philip Gilbert, shoemaker, pays 
Bodenhard, on his soda fountain, pays 
W. P. Creecy, on salary of $1,200 per annum as clerk in hardware store, no 
property but that 
Mr Vote , a barber, no property but his soap, shears, and razors, pays... 
Pompey Higgins, a colored drayman, on his dray and two mules, pays 33 #2 
Daily and Weekly Herald pays on receipts --- 165 
Daily and Weekly Times ............ FeGecaseunespnstesseheessdressabeeese 164 #0 


_ 
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This glaring and systematic robbery of labor by wealth, by virtue 
of laws enacted by the latter, has been constantly opposed by repub- 
licans, and in their new constitution I am informed that they have 
endeavored to remedy it by means of some “modified” or “ iron- 
clad” oath. I now ask attention to the following tables. What bas 
been shown in regard to undervaluation of property will be borne in 
mind in connection with the rate of taxation per thousand. That 
taxation must be very slight in such States as Mississippi if the prop- 
erty was properly assessed instead of being exempted in favor of the 
landed caste is apparent: 


Weve i cicecse de ck nccteactes so dzacesccnceciosesesscvedecwceuees 
Cele, ccnnescccccbuscocéedbd scans sptec ccc coctcorsesece 
Arkansas 

Mississippi 

Maine 

WORTAEEER, < occccec ce veccsenecweecsscce cccccn sececs sesccesceces 
BIGOT 5 cana cducotssncesccosssdsceseccedpscacteccotece 

Kansas 

eth CII, dun andonn suse nccnnnenseeceneneeseences+vesseno unt | 
New Hampshire 

lowa . 

CII, dickecdedovendvendcostes cocccensvcs ratte alin 
MassnGNOthe . ccccccccscercnesesecsoearsocesescescesse safe nctoabeicia 
Minnesota 

Oregon 

Virginia 

Florida 

Missouri 


Maryland 

POND, athens carat cen coussbeoscoseceevesscoase . 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Vermont ee 
Weld Vico ccee cncccccewccdcvnccccsccceseness cncessssccce 
North Carolina — 
IAG iiicnkbe Ks tecubies op esctsmodeices cocdcecdes ce cuddee seecgasecs 
New Jersey 

Connecticut 

WEE CoE abd + cbdudounns serguesoqednapercccsupetueessat . 
Michigan 

New York.... 

Rhode Island 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 


a) 
20 
» 42 
13 
5 10 
57 
O7 
9 98 
1 33 
2 69 
6 96 


3 34 





Sir, the South is not poor, unless it is in the disposition to work and 
in the blind folly of her leaders. They fight destiny, and beg to be 
destroyed. No people ever had such an opportunity, but they will 
not see, 

There is no country like this under the sun. Upon their billion 
square miles of the garden of God they have 15,000,000 of their own 
people. They have the active, anxious, persistent, cherishing policy 
of the General Government which they spleenfully and stupidly and 
wickedly defame, deride, oppose, and endeavor to destroy. They 
have a love for destruction, because the gods have made them mad. 
They persist in a course which, if they could pursue it, would renew 
the war. Sometimes I think they really desire it as soon as rest, 
growth, and recuperation can fill their fields with armed men under 
the stars and bars. If such a conflict must come, may God bring it 
soon or avert it till I am no more. 

Nothing but the defeat of the democratic party in the nation can 
save the South. If Tilden is elected, her supposed victory will prove 
her destruction. For a time she will exult. Free from restraint to 
the exercise of her will within her own limits, and largely so in 
shaping national policy, the strong reactionary tendencies, which may 
yield to some extent and coalesce with the prevailing forces of north- 
ern and western sentiment should the republicans retain the national 
administration, will in case of democratic success re-assert themselves, 
and southern sta‘esmen, a few of whom now appear to have a vision 
of the promised land, will die, and their people will die, without the 
sight. A few years will consolidate the sections in hostile array of 
sentiment, for the North will never surrender the fruits of the strug- 
gle, and then, when the country is wealthier, more populous, mightier, 
there must come another war, to which the last would bear the rela- 
tion of a skirmish to Waterloo. 
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events, accept heartily the new order of things, and, by elevating her 
labor, rise with it tothe development of a destiny, which in its grand 
possibilities surpasses all that poets have dreamed. But “the stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera,” and he fell at last by a woman's 
hand; and why should the South any longer oppese her happier for 
tune and ruin everything in the vain attempt to roll the universe 
against the brakes of the Almighty? 

I live in a smiling valley among my hardy constituents—God 
bless them—where the barren rocks of New England rise high into 
the free air of heaven, and the dews are kissed from her highest sum- 
mits by the earliest light which breaks on America from the morn 
ing sun. Here generation after generation our people have fought 
the climate for seven months and a despotic sterility of soil during 
the remainder of the year. Here, too, they have grown vigorous, 
intelligent, virtuous, and free. New Hampshire is, by the census, 
the best-educated State in this Union, and I have the honor, though 
most unworthily, to represent the most intelligent constituency, as a 
whole, on the face of the globe. She sent two-thirds of the troops into 
action who fought and won the battleof Bunker Hill. With the co-oper- 
ation of the brave Green mountaineers her Stark gave to the country the 
victory of Bennington. She gave you the greatest orator of time, and a 
monument to Washington eternal as the universe or his illustrious 
fame. She buried her scanty resources and her dearest sons in the 
golgothas of the late war as no other northern State has done. She 
will not see the last of her debt incurred in its prosecution paid 
until our grandchildren sleep the sleep that knows no waking. Her 
rural population is disappearing. The harvest of the war and con 


| stant drain of her hardiest sons to the illimitable West has left the 


summer rose to bloom in beauty and desolation by thousands of for- 


| saken mountain homes where once clustered the tenderest affections 


of earth. And tears will sometimes come in the eyes of the Granite 
State as she looks forth from her sterility and desolation upon the 


| vast plains and valleys of fertility and of boundless resource which 
| lie stretched from ocean to ocean, and from the snows of Canada 
| almost to the tropic regions of the globe, and reflects upon the blood 


she has shed and the treasure she has poured out and the pledge of 
her industry for acentury, that she has signed, sealed, and delivered, 
and will pay to the last dollar, and yet beholds the blindness that 


| would render the last state of the Union worse than the first. 


It will never be. The country will not lose the fruits of the war. 
This election, which involves them all, can never be the means of re 
storing obsolete ideas and the enslaving policies of the past. 

But I feel no hope until the South learns that she must ally herself 
with the strength and not with the weakness of the North. 

Some time we shall understand each other, but not yet. The re- 
publican party must again rescue the country by main strength 


| against the combined South, yoked with the corrupt and subservient 





The North may possibly endure the calamity of a democratic vic- | 


tory, but it will be certain ruin for this generation to the South. 
During the last ten years the South has really fought by all the agen- 
cies she could employ for the maintenance of her class-power. Her 
more advanced statesmen are beginning to see their mistake, but not 
fully; and still she hopes for a success, which if achieved will be de- 
struction. Should she now fail, her leaders will fully realize that in 
the vain struggle to restore her former supremacy through the dem- 
cratie party she is losing all the magnificent prospects which spread 
out before her, if she will only yield to the irresistible current of 


| mous value of $2,447 538,658. 





democracy of the North. If we fail, God help America! 


The Tariff in its Relation to Agriculture. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. M. RUSK, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 11, 1876, 
On the tariff in its relation to agriculture. 


Mr. RUSK. Mr. Speaker, the agricultural interests of a nation ex- 
ceed in importance those of every other industry. Commerce, manu- 
factures, mining, and fisheries are relatively invaluable; but it is 
upon the products of its soil that a nation depends for the basis of its 
prosperity. Every aid extended by legislation to this department 
affords indirect assistance to all the other industries. This fac: has 
ever been kept prominently in view by republican statesmen. The 
journals of Congress during the period the republican party has been 
in power bear testimony to the fact that encouragement to agricul 
ture has been one of the fundamental principles of the party. Thisis 
seen in the passage of the homestead laws, the encouragement given 
to the construction of railroads through distant districts to enable ag 
ricultural products to reach paying markets, the development of the 
Agricultural Department of the Government, and the protection af 
forded to agriculture by the tariff. Under these favoring encourage 
ments the number of acres in furrows has increased from 407,212,532 
in 1860 to 407,735,041 in 1870, and this, too, against the check occasioned 
by the democratic rebellion and exhaustive war. The total agricul 
tural product for 1870 as shown by the census amounted to the enor 
These figures tell the importance of our 
agricultural industries and demonstrate the wisdom of the republican 
policy in fostering that important interest. The customs tariff, 
against which the advocates of free trade have directed the most per 
sistent opposition, has no interest more directly in view than that of 
agriculture. The products of the soil are as zealously protected 
against undue foreign importations as those of the factory. The fol 
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lowing is the present scale of duties imposed on imported agricultural | 
products: 


Animals 

Bacon 2 
Barley 
Beans 


20 per cent 

cents per pound 

15 cents per bnshel 

..10 per cent 

1 cent per pound. 
..4 cents per pound. | 
.-..4 cents per pound. | Rye 

..10 cents per bushel 

Corn-meal 10 per cent. 
Fruit, green --.10 per cent 
Hops 5 cents per pound 
Lard 2 cents per pound 
Linseed... 20 cents per bushel. 
Mutton . .20 per cent 
-.10 per cent 

----$ cent per pound 
- .-.-20 per cent 
10 cents per bushel. | 


Pease, for seed 
Pork 


Potatoes ...... 


---20 per cent. 
1 cent per pound. 
..15 cents per bushel 
Poultry . 10 per cent. 
Rice, cleaned ..2} cents per pound. 
uncleaned .....2 cents per pound. 
15 cents per bushel. 
10 per cent. 
+seee+ee-d0 per Cent. 
....1 cent per pound. 
Tomatoes 10 per cent. 
Tow, of hemp or flax . $10 per ton. 

| Vegetables, not otherwise pro 
vided for 10 per cent. 
| SR tee cweebast 20 cents per bushel. 
| Wool.... 25 to 50 per cent. 
SE ade. casangogamee 20 to 40 per cent. 


Butter. ... 

Cheese bieee 

Corn.... flour 
Sansace s 

| Tallow 


Oatmeal 
Oats 
Pease 


Under these duties foreign importations of agricultural products 
are kept within reasonable bounds; our own farmers are protected 
and the product of their labor is largely increased. At the same 
time the annual export of American agricultural products has more 
than doubled under the operations of the protective tariffs of the 
last fifteen years, and amounted in value in 1874 to the enormous 
sum of $499,383,672. The following are the exports of the last two 
years: 


Export of agricultural products, fiscal years 1874 and 1875. 


Articles. 1874. 


BREADSTUFFS 


Bread and biscuit 
Indian corn 
Indian-corn meal 


Kye ° 

hive flour 

W heat ee 

W heat flour a 

Other small grains and pulse .... 
Maizena, farina, &c.... 


SHR, 5 
101, 421, 
29, 258 

670, 146 

322, 443 


31, 198, 864 


Bacon and hams 
Beef 

Butter 

Cheese 11, 898, 995 
Condensed milk _~ 79, 018 
Eggs : oa 5, 239 
Lard... — 19, 398, 019 
Meata, preserved #48, § 
Pickles and sances..... 20 
Pork 5, 808, 71s 
Onions 

Potatoes 

Other vegetables 2 
Vegetables, prepared or preserved 


33, 323. 
2, 956, 


1, 092, 


908 | 
676 


ae 


52. 
471,: 
109 366 

32, 059 


78, 178, 336 


Total ... 76, O81, 445 


Cotton 
Farm animals 
Fruits 


Hay 


, 223, 580 190, 638 
310, 388 2, 672 
94, 162 | 1, 634 
394, 056 | 429, 
Hair 1i1, 872 110, 22 
Hemp 8, 901 21, 856 
Pr iccescoved . 2, 560, ¢ 4, 729, 725 
lope aad 27, 973 1, 226, SOL 
Oil cake phbat anne ; 099, 360 5, 138, 300 
Rice ... ‘ ssptak 27, 075 19, 831 
1, 200, 015 

5, 692, 203 


738, 914 | 
8, 135, 320 

25, 241, 549 
62, 754 


30, 399, 181 


72, 169 
} 262, 103, 333 232, 967, 690 


625 
505 
003 
598 
x5 


) 


Breadstnu ffs 
Provisions 
Miscellaneous 


161, 198, 894 
76, 081, 445 
262, 103, 333 


499, 383, 672 


111, 


23x 


~ 


458, 365 
178, 336 
, 967, 690 


422, 604, 391 


These figures show the extent of our agricultural exports, the im- 
portance of which may be inferred when it is considered that each 
million of dollars’ worth of products of the soil exported causes the 
retention of a million dollars in gold at home. The decrease in the 
exports of 1875 as compared with those of 1874 is owing mainly toa 
falling off in the export of wheat during the latter year. The export 
of that article in 1874 was largely above the average, and made a 
corresponding increase in the aggregate exports. But the average 
export of agricultural products has not in recent years varied far from 
$500,000,000 per annum, and under the present protective policy will 
continue to increase in the future. 
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Not a few of the sophistries of the free-trade fraternity are pro- 


jected and industriously published with a view of deceiving om 


farmers. It is asserted that a protective tariff increases the cost o{ 
manufactures in iron, clothing, agricultural implements, and other 


commodities required by farmers, and at the same time reduces the 


prices of agricultural products. These statements are at variance 
with the facts. Experience shows with unerring certainty that iy 
nearly every case a protective tariff tends to produce directly opposite 
results; that under its operations farmers receive better prices for 
their products and pay less for goods they purchase. This statement 
is not made at a venture. It is susceptible of proof. Take for illus 
tration fabrics for clothing and compare prices in 1857, under partial 
free trade, with those of 1875, under a protective tariff. 

The following were the current retail prices in the principal cities 
and communities of the West in each year named. The list was pre 
pared by D. H. Mason, esq., associate editor of the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, and may be accepted assubstantially correct: 


Statement showing current retail prices of fabrics for clothing in 1857 and 


1e75. 


Articles. 


Calicoes, prints, per yard 

Delaines, per yard 

Alpacas, common, per yard 

Alpacas, finer quality, per yard 

Alpacas, finest quality, per yard 

Woolen cloth, (shoddy in 1857,) good now, per ) 

Woolen cloth, better quality, (shoddy in 1#57,) good now, per 
yard 

Woolen cloth, best quality, per yard 

Shawls, each 

Cotton print-cloth, per yard 

Raw cotton, per pound. . . 

Spool silk, 100 yards, per dozen 

Skein silk, per ounce 

Knit undersbirts, each 

Knit drawers, each 








It will be observed that there is one article of raw material in 
cluded—cotton—and that cost more in 1875 than in 1857, incident 
ally showing that the cotton farmer received a better price for his 
product under a protective tariff than he did under partial free track 
All the other articles with one exception are materially lower unde: 
a high than under a low rate of duties. In many cases the reduction 


| is more than one-half, and so of other goods; nearly all kinds of 


flannel goods range from 20 to 30 per cent. less in price now than 
they did in 1857. Carpets of our own manufacture are lower now 
than ever before, on a gold basis; and so also are standard doeskins, 
satinets, tweeds, and cassimeres, as has been demonstrated repeated|y 
by a comparison of present and former prices in the best establish- 
ments in the cities of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 

Again, take the article of agricultural implements. Every intelli 
gent farmer knows that he can buy to better advantage now than he 


| could under the low tariffs of former years, while his implements 


have been multiplied in variety and improved in quality. The Chi 
cago Evening Journal, November 5, 1875, stated that in a recent in- 
terview with the manager of the largest manufactory in the North- 
west, that of Messrs. Furst & Bradley, be said: 


It is impossible tocompare the price of plows in 1857, 1858, 1859, and 1860 with th 
price during the past four years. There is no more resemblance between a plow of 
those years and now than thereis betweendaylightand darkness. A plow such as 
we sell now would then have cost 100 per cent. more to manufacture than it costs now 
with such facilities as we then had. Asa general rule, the prices of agricultura 
implements are nearly the same as before the war, but the goods now sold ar 
worth 100 per cent. more. They are of petter quality, more convenient, will last 
longer, are better adapted to the wants of the farm, and aro in every respect cheap 
than the goods sold before the war; but a niere comparison of our price catalogues 
for those years with those of the past four years would be unfair, Sor teoy indicat 
no change in quality. We eupibenn buying stock at a continual decline in price 
for several years past, but the improvements which have been made each year more 
than offset this decline. Weare continually putting more work and better work 
upon our implements. 


One of the partners confirmed this statement, and added : 


“T make the knock-down argument that we will take such farm produce as we 
consume at the prices which prevailed before the war and sell goods at ant 
war prices. Any farmer who wants implements for his own use can come here any 
day and get them on these terms." When the improved quality of the implements 
is considered, this offer, by a responsible party, is effectually conclusive as to the 
relative value of farm produce and agricultural implements. 


Again, take the articles of iron and steel, which enter largely, di 
rectly and indirectly, into agricultural economy in the manufacture 


of implements and in building railways for transportation. In 1554, 
under a low tariff, the price of pig-iron was $37.50 per ton in gold; on 
the Ist day of January, 1876, it was quoted in our principal markets 
at $23 per ton in currency. 

In the manufacture of Bessemer steel rails, we | ave the following 
results. The quotation is from the report of the American Iron and 
Steel Association for 1871, and it forcibly shows the advantage of a 
tariff that enables our manufacturers to open successfully new indus- 
tries: 











In 1864, just before the completion of the first Bessemer steel works in this coun 
try, the price of English steel rails in New York and Philadelphia was $162 in 
roll. In 1865 two works were in operation here, and foreign rails were lowered to 
220. Two years later, in 1867, a third works started, and two or three new com- 
panies were organized to further extend the manufacture, and foreign rails fell to 
=110, gold, per ton. In 1869 the capacity of our works was equal to the American 
demand, nearly $5,000,000 had been invested in the business, and foreign rails were 
put down to $30, gold, per ton. At that price they could not be made here, and 
1e business was threatened with destruction. Ninety-five intelligent consumers 
if steel rails alarmed at the prospect of being placed at the mercy of foreign 
cers, appealed to Congress to save our manufacturers by increasing the duty on 









































higher than steel rails could be landed here now from England duty 
free, and doubtless $25 per ton lower than they could be had duty free 
if our works had not by protection been called into existence. 

Cheap rails cheapen the cost of railroads and lessen the charges 
for the transportation of wheat, corn, potatoes, cattle, and other ag- 
ricultural products, and thus benefits the farmer. 

Take another illustration of the benefits of protection in reducing 
the cost of articles used by farmers; and what is said of axes applies 
equally to edge tools generally: 
































The manufacture of axes and other edge-tools was commenced at Hartford, Con- 

necticut, in 1826, by the brothers Collins, who were the first to supply the markets 

of this country with cast-stecl axes ready ground for use. By the tariff of 1828 a 

protective duty of 35 per cent. was levied upon imported axes. Under this protec- 

tion the Collins Company introduced labor-saving machinery, much of which was 

invented, patented, and constructed by themselves. Ultimately their axes alto 

gether superseded the foreign article, on account of superior quality and cheapness. 

Si In 1836 foreign and home-made axes were selling side by side in the American mar 

6 ket at $15 to $16 per dozen, at which time foreign producers, finding they could 

make no money at those rates and that our establishments could not be broken 

down, withdrew from the competition, abandoning the entire market to our own 

manufacturers. Then home rivalry and improved methods continued the decline 

Axes were selling in 1838 at $13 to $15.25 per dozen; in 1843 at $11 to 
; and in 1849 at $8 to $10. 




















or prices, 
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These quotations are based upon the finance report of the United 
States for 1849, and they show a constant decline of prices, even after 
the pressure of foreign competition had been withdrawn. Now we 
are exporters of axes, and are wresting from the English one market 
after another. Said the Sheffield Telegraph, only a few weeks ago: 
“The steel of an American ax is so superior to that of an imported 
ax that no pioneer who understands his business will ever carry any 
other with him into the wilds.” Such are the effects of protective 
duties and the benefits of a high tariff to farmers. 

Illustrations might be multiplied, but enough has been presented 
to show conclusively that farmers pay less for their supplies under a 
protective tariff than they paid formerly under partial free trade. 

On the other hand, the products of their own labor bring better 
prices now than they did in former years when the tariff was low. 
In illustration of this, the following table compiled from a recent 
reliable work by D. H. Mason, esq., entitled How Western Farmers 
are Benefited by Protection, are presented. We shall for the sake of 
brevity confine the illustrations to the staple articles of wheat, flour, 
corn, and potatoes, though similar results could be shown in refer- 
ence to all other agricultural products. The figures are derived from 
the official Commerce and Navigation Reports of the United States 
Government, and show the quantities exported each year named to- 
gether with the aggregate value and the prices at the port of de- 
parture. 
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Exports of wheat. 





EXPORTS UNDER PARTIAL FREE TRADE. 










Average 
Values. prin per 
yushel. 


Bushels. 

















1,527,534 | $1, 756, 848 | 
608, 661 643, 745 

1, 026, 725 1, 025 2 . 99903 

2, 694, 540 2,555, 209 | . 94829 

3, 890, 141 4.354.403} 1. 1134 

8, 036,665 | 12, 420, 172 1. 54545 

798, 884 1, 329, 246 1. 66388 

8, 154, 877 15, 115, 661 | 1. 85357 

14, 570,331 | 22, 240, 857 1. 52645 

8, 926, 196 9, 061, 504 1. O1516 

3, 002, 016 2, 849, 192 | . 94909 

4, 155, 153 4, 076, 704 | 93112 

31, 238,057 | 38, 313, 624 | 1. 22650 
EE aliitknstcemtenennsnenwe eee+| 88,629,780 | 115, 742, 897 | 

Annual average ............. oteue 6, 817, 676 8, 903, 300 | 1 30g01 
| 
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ported rails, This was done, our works responded with renewed vigor to the | 1862 ..---.-----+-----+-------+---------0- 37, 289, 572 
increasing home demand, the price rose to a point at which a moderate profit could | 1863 ....-..------+---+++---++-+------ aoe 36, 160, 414 
made, (about $105 per ton,) and has since fluctuated but little. Therecan scarcely | 164 ----.-------.----------+++---- 23 681. 712 
a doubt that, had Congress not acted promptly in the premises, our works would 9, 937, 152 
have been closed, the capital invested in them sunk, their skilled labor driven into », S79, 103 
some other occupation, and the business so disorganized that, before resumption of 6, 146, 411 | 
operations could have taken place, American consumers would have suffered as 15, 940, 899 
severely as in the two instances previously given. 7, 557, 836 | 
p . 36, 584, 115 | 
* > 34, 304, 906 
Other Bessemer works have since been erected, and the price of 26, 423080 | 38915 060 | 
steel rails has been further reduced to $75 per ton currency, or $66 in 39,204,285 | 51, 452,254 
wold, “a lower price,” says Wharton, in his National Self-Protection, 71, 039,923 | 101, 421, 459 
stliahad & 75. “ths ‘ ir “al , raara ¢ : . 7 — —$ | —___ — 
published in 1875, “than that of iron rails two years ago, but littl iene ny 39.860. 413 | 004 S58 441 


of a cent is extended to three decimals. 


series of years is significantly conclusive in favor of the protective j 
over the partial free-trade system. i 














| at the same average price received for the 3,745,003 barrels exported in the period 


Exports of wheat—Continued. 


EXPORTS UNDER OUR FROTECTIVE SYSTEM 


} Average 
Bushels. Values. | rice per 
| t shel. 


Fiscal years. 



























Be CN biasws kictedscseee 27, 680, 72 32, 042, 803 | l 





For greater accuracy in the average price per bushel the fraction 


The increase in quantity and in value during the last over the first 


Exports of wheat flour. 
I 5 














THIRTEEN YEARS UNDER PARTIAL FREE T 


RADE. 


Average ay 
Valnes ne e per 
parrel. 


Fiscal years. 
















$11. 2°, 583 $5. 35129 
is S70 » 1266 
10, S24, S51 4.77071 
Li, Oo, 14% 1. 23008 
14, 723, 394 >», O61 
27, 701, 444 6, A86e2 
10, 206, 00s 9. 04053 4 
20, 275, 148 &. S001 
25, 882, 316 6. 07253 a 
19, 328, 884 5. 50340 
14, 4:33, 591 5. 99529 k 
15, 440, 507 5. 91535 y 
24, 645, 849 5. T0010 
ne ee 36, 745, 003 | 223, 168, 667 |............ 








Annual average .................- 2, #26, 539 


17, 166, #21 












THIRTEEN YEARS UNDER OUR PROTECTIVE SYSTEM 





Aver ag 6 
Values. | rice per 
conoed 


Barrels. 




































4, 882, 033 | $27, 534, 295 $5. 63990 
4, 390, 055 28, 366, 069 6. 46144 
3, 557, 347 | a8, 249 7. 19310 
2,604,542 |, 27, 222,031 | 10. 45175 
2, 183, 050 18, 396, 686 | 8. 42706 
1, 300, 106 12, 803, 77 








2, 076, 423 
2, 431, 873 
3, 463, 333 
3, 653, 841 


20, 887, 798 | 
18, 81:3, 865 
21. 169, 593 
24, 093, 184 












| 
2 514, 535 17, 955, 624 | 7. 14076 
2 562, 086 19, 381, 664 | 7. 56480 
4, 094, 094 29, 258, 094 | 7. 14641 
a a 39, 713,318 | 291, 470, 967 |............ 
Annual CARR acanccnccasenes 3, 054, 871 22, 420, 845 7. 33938 












Here again the quantity is larger, the aggregate value greater, and 
the price higher under protection than under partial free trade. 





Does this show— 






Inquires Mr. Mason— 


that the protective policy is detrimental to the prosperity of western farmers! If 
the 39,713,318 barrels of flour exported in the protective period had been sent abroad 








of partial free trade, then the total export value would have amounted to only 
£241.196.454, instead of $291,470,987, the sum actually realized, making a difference, 
which would have been a loss, of $50,274,533. Is that valueof more than 850,000,000, 
which represents a positive gain, to be regarded as part of the baneful effects pro 
duced upon our agriculture by the series of tariffs since 1861? Are better prices 
and larger sales usually looked upon as very serious evils and as oppressive to the 
grain-grower? We put these questions to the common senso of thi reader. 
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Exports of Indian carn, 
THIRTEEN YEARS UNDER PARTIAL FREE TRADE 


Average 
Values. | rice per 
| Bushet 


Fiscal years. Bushels. 
yushe 


13, 257, 309 966, 369 $0. 60090 
O92 3, B92, 193 . 59016 

5, B11 | 762, 549 . 51434 
075 540, 225 . SRG 
909 374, O77 . 60401 

i, O74, 277 - 78188 

, 961, 571 . RO164 

7, 622, 565 . 74061 

5, 184, 666 . G90R0 

254, 039 . 68379 

123, 103 . 76925 

399, FOR 724i 

), BOO, POD 64532 


Ge cave 56, 251, 307 


Annual average 4, 327, 024 . 6871 


THIRTEEN YEARS UNDER THE PECTION. 
Average 
Fiscal years. Values, price per 
bushel. 


18,904,298 | $10, 387, 383 $0. 51945 
16, 119, 476 10, 592, 704 65714 
4, 096, 684 3, 353, 280 sle53 
2, 812, 726 : 
13, 516, 651 
14, 289, 823 R71, 092 . 99874 


3, 679, 133 30°03 
1 
4 
11, 147, 490 3, 094, 036 . 17462 
1 
3 


O70, 305 . P1902 


7, 047,197 6, 820,719 . 96726 
1, 392, 115 , 287, 375 . 92490 
9, #26, 309 7, 458, 997 . 75008 
34, 491, 650 23, 084, 365 . 69537 
3x, 541, 930 23, 794, 604 . 61737 
34, 434, 606 24, 769, 951 . T1933 


Potals.. 207, 221, 555 155, 164, 324 


Annual average 15, 940, 120 11, 935, 717 . 74878 


These figures establish a number of significant facts all strongly in 
favor of the protective policy. Jere we find during the thirteen 
vears under that system an export of over 207,000,000 bushels of In- 
dian corn against an export of only 82,000,000 bushels during the 
thirteen years of partial free trade, and an increase under protection 
in the priee of over six cents per bushel—that is, an increase of 150 
per cent, in the quantity and 10 per cent in the price—thus augment- 
ing the value of the export under protection over $13,000,000, or 
$1,000,000 each year in favor of the protective policy. This does not 
look like injuring the farmer or diminishing the rewards of his labor. 


Exports of potatoes. 
THIRTEEN YEARS UNDER PARTIAL FREE TRADE. 


| Bashels ex- 
ported. 


Average 
Values. _ i. 
yushel. 


Fiscal years, 


$83, 313 

99, 333 

106, 342 | 79, 314 
148, 916 115, 121 
225, 905 12, 569 
¥ 21, 680 | " c 

203, 416 . 90102 

53, 061 . 67437 

516 . 86132 

. B4956 
. 75550 
. 74341 
. 9115 





- 760353 


THIRTEEN YEARS UNDER PROTECTION. 

— - - — 2. 

Average 
price per 
ushel. 


Bushels ex- 


ported. Values, 


417, 138 $300, 599 
517, 530 | 
463, 212 | 
510, 344 
470, 753 
512, 380 
378, 605 
508, 249 
596, 968 
553, 070 
621, 537 
55, 306 
497, 413 


$0. 72062 
413, 581 . 79914 
473, 911 1, 02310 
724, 593 . 41981 
535, 446 . 13742 
505, 875 - 98730 
433, 395 . T767 

451, 435 - BABI 
412, 488 - 69097 
432, 815 + 78257 
4°2, 648 - TI6SA 
498, 291 - 96698 
471, 332 . 94757 


~~ 6,562,505 | 6, 186, 409 94269 


These results all tend directly to one conclusion, namely, that our agri- 


Here we find results similar to those in reference to the export of 
corn. During the protective period the aggregate export of potatoes 
increased 119 per cent. in quantity, 24 per cent. in the average price 
per bushel, and 136 per cent. in aggregate value over the free-trade 

veriod. 

. With these facts before them it will be difficult to find any consid- 
erable number of farmers who prefer free trade to a well-adjusted 
protective tariff like that now in successful operation under the re- 
publican party. 

It has been thecry of the advocates of a free-trade policy that pro- 
tection diminished the aggregate of our exports. But instead of this 
the official returns demonstrate the fact that the export of agricul- 
tural products has doubled under the protective tariff. Hon. Hor- 
ace Capron, late United States Commissioner of Agriculture, shows 
in his carefully prepared reports that our total wheat exports, to- 
gether with flour reduced to wheat, for forty years prior to the date 
of his reports, were 670,000,000 bushels. By adopting the same pro: 
ess of reducing the flour to bushels of wheat, and adding the prod 
uct to the number of bushels of wheat exported during the last thir 
teen years of protection, it will be found that the total export of that 
article falls but little short of the total export of the forty years 
indicated in Mr. Capron’s reports. The export of the year 1874 alone 
amounts to about one-seventh of that of the forty years indicated. 


cultural products are larger and the prices are better under the pro 
tective policy than they are under partial free trade. The reasons 
for this are obvious. The farmer is better paid for the products of 
his labor; he is enabled to expend larger amounts in the purchase of 
improved implements and in paying for hired help; he cultivat:s a 
broader surface, and as a direct result has a larger surplus product to 
send to foreign markets. 


OTHER RESULTS OF A PROTECTIVE TARIFF IN ITS RELATION TO AGRICULTURAL IN 
DUSTRIES. 

But while our aggregate agricultural product and the quantities of 
the same exported have largely increased under the republican policy 
of protection, another and probably the greatest of all the advantages 
of this policy to the agricultural interests is the fact that it has 
doubled the aggregate of our manufacturing industries and secured 
to the farmers larger and more profitable markets at home. Manu- 
facturing establishments, instead of being confined mainly to the New 
England and Middle States, are now spread over all the States. The 
shuttle and the plow speed their way side by side. The woolen 
mill and the cotton-factory attract population ; a community, then a 
village, and very soon a town springs up and a market is created for 
the agricultural products of the neighborhood. These mills and fa 
tories multiply ecnshe the Southern and Western States, and the 
home market for the surplus products of the soil spreads and in 
creases with the increase and development of manufacturing indus- 
try, each becoming a direct benefit to the other and their interests 
becoming mutual and inseparable. Tlrese home markets are always 
reliable and permanent, while the foreign market is variable and un 
certain, depending upon the abundance or deficiency of the European 
crops. The home markets are also superior to the foreign in the fact 
that they obviate the necessity of three thousand miles of transpor- 
tation. Again, the home market creates a demand for a greater va- 
riety of agricultural products than the foreign. Hay, on account of 
its bulky character, cannot be exported at a profit. Perishable veg- 
etables and fruits cannot be sent abroad. But the home market, cre- 
ated by the introduction of manufacturing establishments, enlarges 
the demand for every variety of agricultural products. This in turn 
very soon doubles the money value of the farm itself, increases the 
wealth of the farmer, and guarantees to him permanent sales and 
remnnerative prices for all the fruits of his industry. 

These are some of the results of the protective policy. But there 
is another advantage not yet taken into the account, of having the 
products of the soil consumed near the place of production, and that 
is the greater opportunities thus afforded for obtaining a sufficient 
supply of fertilizers to sustain the productive powers of the soil. It 
is mainly upon the consumption of agricultural products that the 
farmer depends for manure. When his crops are sent abroad this ele- 
ment is lost. He cannot afford to ship back from Europe the fertiliz- 
ing product of breadstuffs and provisions he has sent thither. This 
is lost and his farm suffers in consequence. Says a recent writer: 

To take from the soil and not wear it out the farmer must give back. Let this 


be done, and the crops increase with the growth of population ; neglect this and 
when decay shall come is but a question of time; come it will inevitably. 


Another writer truthfully remarks that: 


In New England, with a poor soil, crops increase; in the West, with a rich vir 
gin soil, they decrease in the average per acre. In New England factory and farm 
are near each other, making a home market for the farmer's produce and enabling 
him to procure manure to enrich his soil. In the West, the produce being carriv« 
off, the soil loses thousands of tons of its most precious constituents for crops an‘ 
receives no equivalent. Put the factory beside the farm and this drain is stopped. 


These are self-evident truths, and are practically evident to ever) 
intelligent farmer. 

Now, the Morrison tariff, based on the democratic free-trade policy, 
deprives the present republican tariff of its protective feature. Should 
it be adopted, the practical effect would be to stop the increase of 
factories throughout the country and close many, if not all, of those 
now in existence, and transfer the manufacture of our goods for home 

Lconsumption to England, Germany, and France, whither our gold 
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and silver would be shipped to pay for our foreign purchases, while 
our own manufacturers would turn their hundreds of thousands of 
employés out of doors and our farmers would be left without markets 
for their surplus products. Verily the road to ruin is easy, and the 
democratic policy is to compel our people to walk therein. 


EFFECTS OF THE TARIFF UPON PRICES DURING A PERIOD OF HALF A CENTURY. 


In order more completely to disarm the advocates of free trade of 
the claim that a protective tariff cheapens agricultural products and 
enhances the cost of other commodities required by farmers, the fol- 
lowing table is presented for examination. In it will be found the 
wholesale prices in the New York markets on the Ist day of January 
in each year from 1825 to 1876, inclusive. The articles enumerated 
are chietly staple agricultural products, to which are added coal, iron, 
lead, and leather. To demonstrate the effects of a protective tariff 
in sustaining the prices of agricultural products and decreasing the 
cost of manufactured goods, it is not necessary here to go over the fig- 
ures of each year in detail, The prices, as indicated in the table, are 
reliable, and the last two columns show the percentage of duties paid 
each year. 

From 1816 till 1824 the duties were low, and they were imposed 
mainly on coarse and unmanufactured products. The tariff during 
this period was in no way protective, and the country went through 
an experience of extreme prostration and distress. The tariff of 1824 
was slightly protective, and its beneficial effects were so clearly 
demonstrated, that in 1828 the duties were increased so as to afford 
effective protection to home industries.. By the act of July 4, 1832, 
the tariff was again modified, and in March following the compromise 
act was passed, under which the duties were further reduced, and 
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linens, stuff goods, silks, and many other articles were admitted free 
of duty and one-tenth of the excess over 20 per cent. reduced from 
all other commodities, to take effect December, 1833, with a further 
similar reduction every two years until 1841, when one-half of the 
remaining surplus was to be removed, and the other half in 1842, 
when no duty would exceed 20 per cent. 

The protective tariff of 1842 was followed by the free-trade tariff 
of 1846. This was continued with unimportant changes through a 
series of years, and resulted in an experience of extreme prostration 
from which the couniry never fully recovered until a protective tariff 
was established under republican legislation. Then the industries 
revived, and though checked for a time in consequence of a pro- 
tracted war, prosperity continued until undue speculation, an over- 
strained credit system and overproduction compelled a halt until 
the law of supply and demand could again regulate itself. For this 
the protective policy was in no way responsible. 

Keeping these historical facts in view, an examination of the fol- 
lowing statement of prices will show the relation of the tariff to the 
manufacturing industries, and especially to the agricultural interests 
of the country. Short or excessive crops intervene sometimes to attect 
prices ; but the steady increase of prices of agricultural produc ts 
during protective periods is notably apparent from 1825 down to the 
present time. Compare, for example, the prices in 1826 with those of 
1872, years of average prosperity, and the result will at once become 
apparent. It will be seen that agricultural products have, in nearly 
every instance, increased largely in price, while coal, iron, lead, &c., 
have decreased in value, in some cases—that of iron for example- 
nearly 50 per cent. Similar results are shown by a full analysis of 
the table here presented: 


Statement of wholesale prices of provisions and other staple goods in the New York market on the 1st day of January in each year from 1825 to 1876, 
inclusive. 


(The quotations are for first qualities of goods excepting cotton middlings 
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| Pork, mess, per barrel. 
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This table, together with the preceding ones, affords the most con- 
clusive evidence that farmers have nothing to lose but everything to 
gain by the republican policy of protection, which the democratic 
party is striving to destroy by a reduction of the tariff and the removal 
of its protective features. This scheme is a direct attack upon our 
industries, manufacturing, agricultural, and commercial. They are 
mutually related one to the other, and so inseparably connected that 
a blow struck at either will affect the others. The policy of protec- 
tion is to do equal justice to each and every branch of industry in 
every section of the country, and past experience has demonstrated 
the fact of signal success. No legitimate enterprise has in a single 
instance suffered in consequence of the adoption of the protective 
policy. On the other hand all our industries have been benefited. 
There is not an individual of intelligence who attributes the recent 
crisis in business to the protective tariff. It was the result of other 
well-known causes. Had it not been for the tariff the depression 
would have followed immediately upon the close of the war. But 
the country continued to enjoy an unusual degree of prosperity until 
reckless speculation and extravagance disarranged legitimate indus- 
trial pursuits and paralyzed trade. 


Mississippi Levees. 
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SPEECH OF HON. CASEY YOUNG, 
OF TENNESSEE, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

July 29, 1876. 

The House being as in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. YOUNG said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The propriety of addressing the House upon a mat- 
ter not directly before it for consideration would, in my judgment, 
under ordinary circumstances, be a somewhat doubtful proposition, 
and certainly the utility of the proceeding might be fairly ques- 
tioned, But however this may be, I should not this evening avail 
myself of a parliamentary privilege which the usages, if not the 
laws, which govern this body entitle me to exercise, and attempt 
to interest the House by the discussion of a measure to which the 
attention of only a few members has been specially called, and 
which to be interesting at all must be examined and understood in 
all its details, unless it were one of commanding and paramount 
lin portance, 

Though the subject of the remarks which I propose now to submit 
is not formally before Congress for present and immediate action, yet 
for more than fifty years past it has been before the people of six 
great States of this Union, engaging their constant attention and 
most anxious consideration. In their estimation, as it presents itself 
to their minds in all its force and significance, it most nearly and 
vitally affects and controls their highest commercial, agricultural, 
and financial interests. Nor do they in any way magnify its impor- 
tance or overestimate the vast benefits which it would confer upon 
them if adopted by the Government and carried into effect. Neither 
would its benefits and advantages be confined alone to the geograph- 
ical area I have indicated, and thus be sectional and localized in its 
operations ; but its scope would be wider and broader, extending over 
the fifteen States which lie in the great valley of the Mississippi, and 
bringing increased wealth and prosperity to their people. 

Nor would its effects be bounded even by these extended limits, 
but its ultimate and final results would be most forcibly felt in every 
part of our country, in every industry which engages the energies 
of our 50,000,000 busy people, and would annnally pour into the Treas- 
ury of the nation a stream of wealth that would enrich it almost be- 
yond computation. A measure compassing results such as these surely 
should not only command the attention of Congress, but enlist in its 
support the efforts and sympathies of the people of all callings and 
professions in every section of our country. 

It will not be suspected that what I have said is the exaggerated 
conceptions of a mind bewildered by the imaginary magnitude and 
importance of a favorite enterprise, when it is known to the House 
that the measure which I am now presenting and propose to advo- 
cate has for its purpose the reclamation and development of a vast 
empire of agricultural wealth now annually submerged and desolated 
by the angry floods of the Mississippi and its tributary streams. 

More than two months ago the Committee on Mississippi Levees, 
of which I am a member, after a, long and careful examination of the 
subject, submitted to the House an extended and ably written report 
prepared by its chairman, Hon. E. JoHN ELLIS, a Representative from 
the State of Louisiana, pointing out the necessity and importance of 
reclaiming and protecting from overflow the alluvial lands border- 
ing upon the Mississippi and its affluent streams, commencing above 
the mouth of the Ohio and extending to the Gulf of Mexico; a re- 
gion of country which for fertility of soil and adaptability to the pro- 
duction in profuse abundance of the most valuable agricultural prod- 
ucts is unsurpassed by any other in the whole world that has yet 
been brought under the dominion of civilized men. 
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The committee, along with their report, also presented a bill ask- 
ing Congress to make an appropriation for temporary relief and pro- 
tection to the dwellers in the more exposed portion of the Mississippi 
lowlands, and which would serve to inaugurate the larger and more 
extended system which will be necessary to hold in check that vast 
flood made up of the mingling of many waters, that every year pours 
without hinderance over all this fertile region. But even this bill, 
asking for an appropriation of only $3,000,000, a sum most insigniti- 
cant compared with the magnitude of the object ultimately sought 
to be accomplished, the committee has not been able to induce this 
House to look upon with sufficient favor to afford any reasonable hope 
that it could have been passed even had it been urged with greater 
persistency than it has. 

For my own part—and I believe I can say as much for the other 
members of the committee—I yielded my judgment in the matter to 
that of a large majority of members who believed it to be the duty 
of the present Congress to enter at once upon a rigid and most relent- 
less system of retrenchment and economy in the administration of 
public affairs, in order to rescue the Government from the financial 
embarrassments under which it labors, and which threaten with se- 
rious danger every public and private interest. 

I do not propose to call up this bill for action at any future day 
of the present session, and I am therefore not speaking with any hope 
of securing its immediate passage, but rather for the —- of get- 
ting before the House and the country some statistical and other in- 
formation which I have gathered from various sources upon this most 
important and interesting subject, in order that a future session of 
Congress may give it that attention which the magnitude of the in- 
terest it involves entitles it to receive. I cannot better and more 
concisely outline the region designed to be protected from inunda- 
tion than to borrow the language of Major A. G. Warfield, an accom- 
plished engineer, who in a learned and scientific paper, submitted by 
him to the Committee on Mississippi Levees, says : 

There are few divisions of the earth which offer more beautiful illustrations of 
their adaptations of natural means to an obvious purpose than the physical geogra 
phy of that portion of the United States which lies between the great lakes and the 
Gulf of Mexico, and extends from the Alleghany to the Rocky Mountains. From 
the summit of the latter a great plain slopes gently to the East, along which flow all 
the streams that enter the Lower Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico from the 
West. Another plain, of nearly equal extent and equally gentle in its inclination 
descends from the North, along which flows the northern tributaries of the Ohio 
and Mississippi itself, until it unites with the great Missouri. tlowing along the i: 
regular line which marks the intersection of these vast surfaces; while another 
_. descending from the summit of the Alleghany range, conveys the waters of the 

Jumberland and Tennessee, and all the southern tributaries ef the Ohio, and inte: 
sects the great plain from the north in the valley of the Ohio, and the greater 
plains from the West in the valley of the Lower Mississippi. 

The intersection of the great slopes from the south and east with those from the 
north and west, near the confluence of the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio, creates 
what deserves to be regarded as a geographical center of this remarkable region, a 
position which is rap‘dly becoming, from causes depending upon its physical 
geography, almost entirely the center of commerce, wealth, and population of the 
whole Korth American continent. 

This writer has not overdrawn the pictureof the beauty, geograph- 
ical advantages, boundless resources, and future greatness of that ex- 
tended area which he so graphically describes. Divided by the great 
river of the continent, into which flow from the slopes of the Alle- 
ghanieson the east and the Rocky Mountains on the west those tribu- 
tary streams which bear upon their bosoms the travel and commerce 
of eight great western States, it is an empire in wealth as well as in ex- 
tent, possessing every variety of climate, soil, and production, as 
well as all the facilities for an active and prosperous commerce. 

It has been computed that that region of country which is inter- 
sected and drained by the Mississippi, and the streams which pour 
their tide into it from the east and from the west all the way from 
the mountains to the Gulf, contains within its limits 1,226,600 square 
miles, and it has been further calculated from data and comparisons 
which seem reliable that by the close of the present century, or within 
the first decade thereafter, our population will have increased to 
nearly 100,000,000, and that of this number not less than 50,000,000 
will be found living in the region I have just mentioned, and in half 
a century itspopulation will average more than forty persons to the 
square mile. 

I give these facts to show the vast scope of the undertaking I am 
discussing, the great interests it will subserve, and the urgent neces- 
sity for its immediate and successful prosecution. But this is not all. 
What I have said is a mere skeleton outline of the subject ; the more 
important facts are yet tocome, facts which address themselves to the 
practical judgment of men, and which control and govern the action 
of legislators. That legislation is the wisest and most beneficial 
which, discarding as far as may be the passions and harsh judgment 
engendered by mere political exigencies and partisan struggles, seeks 
to develop every resource, protect every interest of the whole coun- 
try, and add to the material wealth and prosperity of the whole peo- 
ple. If, therefore, I can convince this House and the country that the 
measure I pro’ will accomplish these results, then my task will 
have been finished, my victory will have been won, and a sense of 
public duty directing the official action of this body will do the rest. 

What is known as the delta of «he Mississippi extends from 29° to 
30° 30’ north, or eoceies across eight and one-half degrees of latitude, 
being about six handred miles in length, by an average of something 
more than sixtyin breadth. It embraces within its conlines portions ot 
four of the t grain-growing and stock-raising States of the west- 
ern and middle section of the Union, namely, Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, 
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and Tennessee, while in its very center, below the northern boundary can alone afford ; for the States, however able they might be to ac- 
of what is known as the cotton belt, lie the States of Arkansas, Missis- | 


sippi, and Lonisiana, in which is grown more of those staple products, 
cotton, sugar, and rice, than in any other three States of the South. 
Its area is something over 37,000 square miles, or about 24,800,000 


complish such an undertaking in a financial view, could afford no 


| adequate relief, for reasons which I shall endeavor to make manifest 


| before I close my remarks. 


acres, including about 4,000,000 square miles, or a little over 2,500,000 | 


acres of sea-marsh, which is supposed to be irreclaimable at least 


less. But outside of this latter there will still remain more than 
29 000,000 acres of land lying in a valley richer than that of the 
Po or the Nile, having a soil that the culture of ages will not ex- 
haust, and which only needs to be protected from inundation to make 
it the most opulent and inviting agricultural field in the world. 
Most of it still remains shadowed by the gloomy, impenetrable wil- 
derness of natural growth which has covered it perhaps since the 
time of its formation, and has never yet been invaded by the pioneer 
farmer, for the reason that the flood was stronger than any obstruction 
he could oppose to it, while the comparatively small portion which 
had been rescued from the wilderness, reduced to cultivation, and 
made to yield the richest reward for the labor of the husbandman, is 
now being abandoned to ruin and desolation, because the barriers 
erected by individual or even State enterprise are tov feeble to resist 
the mighty weight of waters which at every flood tide is hurled 
against them. Hence it is that the frightful loss and deterioration in 
the value of ae occasioned by this canse in the regions subject 
to overflow would 
facts and made the estimate from data that cannot be questioned. 

A hasty caleulation in connection with this subject, based upon 
figures that I suppose are at least very nearly correct, would reveal 


sad and astounding results as to the devastation and rnin which have | 


been wrought in the Lower Mississippi country by overflows in the 
past sixteen years. 
In order, however, to arrive at a correct conclusion in relation to 


this branch of the matter, it will be necessary for us to go back 'to a | 


period something over half a century ago, and commence our investi- 
gation when levees were in their infancy, and when only a very small 
proportion of the alluvial lands were protected by them from inun- 
dation. Assuming that at the time referred to the 22,500,000 acres of 
Jand subject to overflow—but which it is estimated can be reclaimed 
by levees—was worth without such protection $1.25 per acre, we 
would have as the total value of the whole the sum of $26,125,000. I 
am aware that this is a most liberal calculation, and gives an amount 
which greatly exceeds the proper limit, as I am quite sure that more 
than half the land mentioned could not be sold for more than ten 
cents per acre without some sort of protection from the water. 

Hon. Frank Morey, late a Representative from the State of Lonu- 
isiana, in a careful and able review of the subject, puts the total 
value of these lands at only $8,524,325 unreclaimed, and I think 
it highly probable that his computation is nearer correct than my 
own. But either is sufficiently accurate to show the vast increase in 
their value, when but 5,120,000 acres were only partially protected 
by an imperfect system of levees, built by individual planters or 
under authority of the different States in which they were located, 
and also to show the enormous and alarming decrease in their value 
resulting from the numerous breaks and partial destruction of these 
levees since the year 1860. 


acres rlluded to before were worth $368,053,520, showing an increase 
in the property valne of the country of $340,000,000 in less than fifty 
years; and this wonderful appreciation is mainly due to the protec- 
tion afforded the tillers of the soil in that region by such imperfect 
levees as had then been constructed. 

Now let us see the results that have followed the breaking and, to 
some extent, the destruction of large portions of these safeguards 
all along the shores of the Mississippi River from Cairo to New Or- 
leans. The fine corn-producing lands in Southern Missouri and North- 
ern Arkansas have been again and again submerged by vast volumes 
of water that flow over them unrestrained, drowning domestic ani- 
mals, sweeping away fences, buildings, and farming utensils, while 
the unfortunate owners, impotent to stay the flood, could only Jook 
quietly upon the waste of their property and the ruin of their homes. 
Lower down toward the richer regions of the South the effect of these 
repeated overflows has been more wide-spread and disastrous, destroy- 
ing the finest cotton and sugar plantations in the States of South- 
ern Arkansas, Mississippi, ol Louisiana, compelling the owners to 
surrender them to the deluge and the wilderness from which they 
had rescued them by years of industry and labor. 

In the river counties and parishes of these States there are large 
tracts of land that were a few years ago beautiful farms in the high- 
est state of cultivation, blooming like very gardens with the richest 
products of southern soil and climate, that now present a striking 
picture of ruin and desolation. The levees having given way before 
the swelling tide of the Mississippi, its waters pouring over its banks 
have obliterated every mark of the plowshare and the hoe, and the 
beautiful level plains, where but a little while ago the cotton stalk 
and sugar-cane grew in rich luxuriance, is now covered by the rank 
forest growth indigenous to alluvial soils. 
land, which could be made so valuable, have been sold for taxes be- 
cause they have been ruined and their owners have been impover- 


seem incredible tv one who has not examined the | 








| are tributary to it, occurring in the years 1962, 1865, 1468, 1971, 


The lands which were in 1260 worth the large sum of more than 
$350,000,000 have since that time decreased in value until they are 


| now estimated to be worth only $100,000,000, thus showing an actual 
for many years to come, and therefore almost if not entirely worth- | 


loss in the producing taxable wealth of the country of something 
like $250,000,000. 

This, it will be seen, only comprises the direct and actual injury to 
the landed property, and does not include the value of the agricul 
tural products that have been destroyed, which it would be impossible 
to calculate correctly; but an approximate estimate may be made. 

By calculations made from data furnished by chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, and facts obtained trom other reliable sources 
of information, it is estimated that the losses sustained in the over- 
flowed country by the flood of 1874 was not less than $13,000,000, 
while the damage done in the sueceeding year 1875 reached nearly 
$10,000,000. Thus in two years the loss of agricultural products 
amounts to more than $20,000,000. Since 1860 there have been seven 
great overflows in the Mississippi and in some of the streams which 
1874, 
1875, and 1876. 

While the losses inflicted by the floods of 1874 and 1875 may not 
be a fair standard by which to estimate the losses of the other years 
I have enumerated, yet it is estimated in a carefully prepared paper 
by a prominent merchant in a large commercial city, and which I 
now have before me, that the destruction of cotton, sugar, rice, and 
other southern farm products, resulting from the ditferent overtlows 
since 1860, would average in value for each one of them the sum of 
$8,000,000, amounting in the aggregate —leaving out the present 
year—to $48,000,000. This added to the $250,000,000 of the depre- 
ciation in the value of lands, would make the enormous sum of 

298,000,000, that has been subtracted from our material and active 
wealth within a period of fifteen years, and all resulting from a sin- 
gle cause. 

How long will the people and the Government of the United States 
permit this vast destruction of property and the resources of national 
and individual wealth to continue, with no effort tostay it? is a most 
pertinent and important inquiry, and one which I shall consider it my 
duty to reiterate so long as I may hold a seat in Congress or until it 
is answered by a prompt application of the means necessary to hold 
the raging flood in subjection. 

A still further examination of this subject in respect to the im- 
mense losses that have actually occurred for want of a proper system 
of levees and the enormous wealth that will accrue from their prompt 
and speedy construction may prove an interesting study and pleas- 
ant recreation to the large number of distinguished statesmen who 
have devoted their thoughts and energies in so commendable a spirit 
of rivalry to the solution of those perplexing problems suggested by 
our present financial policy. 

If there is any one great staple agricultural product, any single com 
mercial commodity which controls the markets of the world, and which 
can disturb and derange the commerce of other nations, cotton is the 
article which more nearly meets these conditions than any other. It 


| has been demonstrated by repeated and costly experiments that no 
In 1860, with 5,120,000 acres inclosed by levees, the whole 22,500,000 | 


part of the earth’s surface has a soil and climate so perfectly adapted 
to the production of cotton as are found in the southern States of this 
country whose borders are washed by the waters of the Mississippi. 
We can not only raise this great staple cheaper, with less labor, and 
in greater abundance than in any other cotton-growing region of the 
world, but that of American growth is of superior tiber and qnality, 
commands a higher price in the market, and is greatly superior to 
any other known to commerce and manufactures for all the purposes 
to which it is applied. So it wilf be seen that in the production of 
this article no other country can compete with us and that we need 
fear no rival in this branch of agriculture and commerce. 

And the same may be said as respects the production of sugar and 
rice, those great commodities of commerce that have grown to be 
necessities in nearly every civilized country, and the consumption of 
which is every day increasing. The sugar plantations on the Red 
and Lower Mississippi Rivers are unsurpassed in producing power by 
those in the most favored localities of Cuba or the West Indies; 
while nearer the sea-coast, and along the borders of the lakes, rice 

rows in greater abundance and of finer quality than on the lands 
irrigated by the Ganges or the Nile. 

The entire cotton crop for the year 1875 was something over 4,000,000 
bales, which computed at the low price of ten cents per pound was 
worth on an average $50 per bale, which would give a grand aggre- 
gate value of $200,000,000. 

That these estimates are low ones, falling greatly below the figures 
which would represent the real facts of the case, will appear from the 
following statistics taken from an authorized official compilation : 

In 1875 there was exported from the United States b,155,970,7 25 


pounds of the ordinary cotton grown in the Gulf States of the South, 
| and 4,420,120 of the finer textured variety, known as sea island, grown 


Millions of acres of this | 


in the peculiar soil and milder climate of the Florida coast 
The value of the former is pnt down in official reports at $159,099, 
856, and the latter at $1,538,769, making as the combined value of 


ished for the want of that, protection which the General Government’! the two the sum of $190,633,625. 
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In addition to this our exportations included manufactured goods 
of cotton tabrics, valued at $4,071,341, which, added to the tormer 
amount, gives us the total value of cotton and cotton manulactuers 
we sent during the last year to the markets of other countries the 
sum of $194,7 10,500. 

During the same year we exported 362,552 pounds of brown sugar, 
worth, in round numbers, $31,111; 23,750,536 pounds of refined sugar, 
worth $2,505,382; also 3,375,995 gallons of molasses, worth $1,135,995, 
and lastly, 279,337 pounds of rice, worth $19,531, making the aggregate 
value of these few commodities of export amount to the sum of $198,- | 
762,825. Thus it will be seen that those agricultural products pecu- | 
liar to the Southern States, but for the most part grown in those rich 
alluvial regions which spread out northward from the Gulf and east- 
ward and westward from the Mississippi River, constitute in value 
nearly one-third of our entire exports, the total of which for last year 
was $643,094,767. Leaving out breadstutls and gold and silver coin 
and bullion, no other ten or even twenty articles in the list would | 
equal in value those I have enumerated. 

Now suppose that by a wise act of legislation those immense values | 
could be doubled and the means which create them could be increased | 
a hundred-fold within a decade of years, would not the American | 
Congress fail of discharging one of its highest duties and be justly 
chargeable with neglecting one of the greatest of our public interests 
if it did not take prompt and immediate action to secure such a re- 
sult? This proposition being submitted, the nataral inquiry would 
be, is it possible to accomplish results so valuable and important ; 
can such vast interests be subserved and such immense resources be 
developed by any single legislative act? 1 give in answer to these 
questions higher authority than my own opinion. 

More than a quarter of a century ago General A. A. Humphreys, 
then a young captain in the United States Army, but now the distin- 
guished Chief of Engineers, in connection with Lieutenant H. L. Ab- 
bott, made a careful survey of all the Mississippi delta, with a view | 
of determining the practicability of protecting it from overtiow, and | 
the best method of doing se. . 

And as the result of his labors and investigations, he published to 
the world his invaluable work upon the Physics and Hydraulics of the 
Mississippi River. Nothing connected with the country he was sent 
to explore and the subject he was to examine escaped his watchful 
and critical observation, and the fund of information upon which he 
based his conclusions is of great interest and value to the scientist 
and the student of political and agricultural economy. 

Fifteen years after the publication of this book its distinguished 
author made another survey of the same region for a similar pur- 
pose, and in his report of the same, transmitted to the Secretary of 
War on. the 3ist day of May, 1866, speaking of the section which 
ought and could be reclaimed and protected by levees, says: 

Of this area 12,300 square miles is below Red River, and belongs to the sugar 
region. 


Under a proper system of protection and drainage, one-third of it may be en- 
tirely open and cultivated, or 2,500,L00 acres. 


Suppose this were done and only one-half of this immense acreage 
cultivated in sugar, and that it would produce one hogshead of that 
staple per acre, together with molasses and sirup in corresponding 
quantities, it would, calculating upon the basis of 1875, increase our 
sugar productions in quantity from 24,143,388 pounds to more than 
200,000,000; and in value from $2,116,473 to more than $20,000,000; 
while at the same time the amount of sirup and molasses would be in- 
creased from 3,375,995 gallons to nearly $30,000,000, with a value aug- 
mented from $1,135,995 to more than $10,000,000; making a tota] in- 
crease in the wealth aceruing from the culture of the sugar-cane of 
something over $25,000,000 annually. 

General Humphreys, describing the same subject, further says: 

Of the remaming 19,400 square miles, perhaps 3,000 square miles may be north of | 
tho cotten region, leaving some 16,000 sqifare miles within that region of the most | 


fertile alluvium, two-thirds of which may finally be rendered cultivable under a 
proper system of levees and drainage 


This would give 7,000.000 acres of cultivated land capable of growing a bale of 


cotton to the acre, or about double the whole cotton crop of the United States in 
160, 





If this supposition of General Humphreys be correct that this land 
can be reclaimed, and that its producing qualities are as great as he 
states them, by bringing it into cultivation we increase our cotton 
crop to more than 10,000,000 bales, and its value, taking our table 
of exports for 1875 as a basis of calculation, from $194,710,506 to 
more than $500,000,000; a sum only about $100,000,000 short of the 
value of our total exports of all kinds for the past year. 

Now add to this sum the $30,000,000 increase in the value of our 
angar productions, to say nothing of other articles, we have an an- 
nual appreciation of $530.000,000 in our agricu!tural wealth, not esti- 
mated in demonetized silver nor depreciated currency, but in sobid | 
gold that circulates with equal credit and value in all parts of the | 
civilized world. Here we have an income.from an inexhaustible 
source which would in five years discharge our public debt and give 
an impetus to our trade and commerce that would ennch us as a 
nation and dispense a prosperity among our people never before 
equaled. This is no fanciful conception, based upon imaginary fig- 
ures and facts which do not exist, but it is a conclusion resulting 
from a eareful examination of official statistics that may be relied 
upon as entirely correct. 


| 


In view of what I have already said, the next inquiry that would ~ 


be naturally suggested would be our looking to the ascertainment of 
the most feasible means of reclaiming our vast alluvial delta from 
overtiow, the coinage of the immeuse wealth which I have computed, 
and the cost which the application of these means would involve. 

The first of these questions | do not propose to discuss, involving 
as it does various and widely divergent theories for the protection o; 
overflowed lands which have from time to time been advanced by 
different scientific men in this country and Europe; but | ain content 
to rest this problem in the hands of the scientific officers of the Guy 
ernment. They are better fitted to decide be matter intelligently 
and correctly than is the politician or legislator. It is only for us to 
determine that the work shall be done, and let the officer of another 
Department of the Government suggest and direct its proper execu- 
tion. In speaking upon the subject I have used the word “levees” 
as expressive of the method of reclaiming and protecting the region 
liable to overflow ; but I have done this for convenience, and not that 
I intended to indicate as my own belief that this is the only or even 
best way of effecting the desired result. 

I have not had an opportunity of making sufficiently careful and 
extended personal observations to enable me to judge advisedly of 
the matter, nor am I sufficiently learned in engineering science to risk 
my own judgment in the determination of so grave a question. | 
have examined with some care the other two theories proposed by 
some scientitic writers, that is, a system of reservoirs or of canals anid 
outlets, and I have concluded that the weight of authority is against 
these latter projects, and that a well-designed system of levees, 
coupled with proper drainage, gives greater hope of attaining the de- 
sired object than any other method that has yet been suggested or 
devised, 

Many cogent reasons have been given by gentlemen eminently 
qualified to judge why any other system than that of levees would 
fail of affording the desired protection, and would tend rather to ag- 
gravate than to remedy the evil. Upon this, however, | must refer 
to the same high authority I have already quoted, av} also to Major- 
General G. ny United States Army, an officer distinguished 
as an engineer, who was made president of a board of commissioners 
composed of Army engineers, appointed by the President of the United 
States under an act of Congress of June 4, 1874, to investigate and 
report a permanent plan for the reclamation, &c., of the alluvial 
lands of the Mississippi River. In a report of this investigation and 
survey made tothe President on the 16th day of January, 1875, he 
says: 


It being certain that the alluvial regions of the Mississippi can only be re- 
claimed by levees, it remains to consider what experience has taught respecting 
them. The ang system was begun a century and a half ago, near New Or- 


leans, and has gradually extended upward until there are but few punts on the 
river where it has not been tried. 


The crops of cotton, sugar, corn, and rice heretofore gathered from the alluvial 
region, with all the existing wealth of lands, &c., are the direct fruits of this 
method of protecting the country against overflow. 


In respect to the necessary cost of putting in operation this system 
of reclamation and protection, the same distinguished officer in the 
report referred to estimates the whole expenditure required to con- 
struct sufficient levees in addition to those now in existence to secure 
the entire delta from inundation at $45,000,000. 

I have gone into the discussion and examination of this subject 
more in detail and at greater length than was pleasant to me or per- 
haps interesting to the House; but I have done so in order that it 
might be fairly and fally understood. 

Now, the proposition is presented of whether or not we will invest 
$45,000,000 in a venture that will bring an annual return of more than 
$500,000,000, or shall we continue our comparatively unprofitable, 
barren work on the angry discussion of political theories and parti- 
san questions of little consequence to the toiling millions who expect 
at our hands legislation that will give labor and thrift to them and 
wealth and prosperity to the country? 

Would any other government in the world fail longer to utilize this 
immense source of os wealth or allow so vast a region of un- 
equaled fertility of soil to remain longer without protection against 
the desolation every year brought upon it by the destructive flood. 

All the mints and mines from Philadelphia to San Francisco contain 
in their vaults and caverns no such vast wealth as now lies buried 
in the bosom of the Mississippi delta. 

To secure the little gold which is supposed to exist beneath the 
barren rocks and rugged surface of the Black Hills, men have left 
the delights of home and the society of civilized people and gone to 
wander amid hardships and dangers over that desolate country. To 
protect these wild adventurers in their search for gold in a country 
where they had no right to go, our Government has been drawn into 
a war, in violation of solemn treaty stipulations, that has already 
cost the lives of more than five hundred American soldiers and cit- 


| izens, and that before the end is reached will cost milions of dol- 


lars and probably the early extermination of a whole race of people. 

Amd yet without loss of blood or the expenditure of more money 
than this unfortunate war will in all probability cost, we might open 
and develop a source of wealth richer and more lasting than all the 
gold and silver mines of the Black Hills or California. 

Enterprises lke the one | am urging have been undertaken and 
successfully prosecuted by other nations at a cost greatly in excess 
of the figures I have mentioned, and yet they have yielded the rich- 
est return. The waters of the Rbine, the Odega, the Volga, and che 
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Po were formerly wont in seasons of high tide to rise above their 
banks and overflow the adjacent country, rendering it useless for cul- 
tivation. But the governments of the countries through which they 
tlow, wiser than ours has proven itself to be, long ago made it a na- 
tional undertaking, and erected those great works which now hold 
within their bounds the swelling flood which would otherwise sweep 
over the lowlands, carrying destruction in its pathway. 

The valleys which border these streams, which were once but little 
better than swamps and marshes, producing nothing of agricultural 
or commercial value, are now fields of the busiest industry, giving | 
employment, subsistence, and comfort to millions of prosperous and | 
contented people. 

Why not do the same thing and with the same result to our great 
Mississippi and the other rivers which converge upon it and pour 
their waters into its bosom ? 

Do this, protect from overflow the rich regions through which they 
flow, open them up to the industry of the farmer, and a hardy, ener- 
getic population, seeking fields where labor finds ‘its highest reward, | 
will pour into it from the north, the east, and the west. Capital, ever 
tinding it’ way to localities where it can be invested with the largest 
profit, coming in millions, will lend its powerfal aid to subdue the 
wilderness and to foster and build up the great industries which will 
find their home in this favored region. 

I am aware that the spirit of retrenchment and economy which 
universally pervades the public mind of the country, and the influ- 
ence of which has largely controlled this Congress in making appro- | 
priations for public works, is a gratifying evidence of a healthy re- 
action after a season of great extravagance ; but yet it may be carried 
to an extent to become hurtful to the public interest. And while I 
have in the main most heartily indorsed and supported those meas- 
ures looking to retrenchment and the economical administration of 
public affairs, yet I am not wholly prepared to subscribe to the wis- 
dom of that system of economy which in times of financial distress | 
and dearth of employment for the laboring classes would withhold 
from them that assistance and relief which would be afforded by a 
reasonable disbursement of public money in the prosecution of public 
works. . 

The example of other nations teaches a different lesson in political 
economy. In seasons of the greatest monetary want among the peo- 
ple other governments have carried forward their greatest public 
works, and these experiments have worked the most happy results. 


i am unable to see any good reason why they would not follow a | 


similar policy in this country. Commence the greatenterprise, the fu- 
ture advantages of which I have been trying in these remarks to fore- 
shadow, and you give useful employment to many thousands of willing 
hands and strong arms that are now folded in idleness because there 
is no field of industry in which they can labor. 

idleness brings discontent and engenders a moral, social, and politi- 
cal atmosphere which breeds corruption and wickedness, in which 
evil passions are born, in which lawless acts and violence find sanc- 
tion and protection, and which sooner or later brings ruin to a people, 
decay and death to a nation. 


Foster and build up the great industries of the country, develop its | 


boundless resources, and we shall be great and prosperous beyond 


parallel in the history of nations. Let us “cease the agitation and | 
discussion of those useless and exasperating questions which have | 


their birth in mere partisan hostility and hatred, and which it were 
better for the whole American people if they could be forever driven 
from American politics, and direct our efforts to the accomplishment 
of higher and nobler aims. Reconstruct our industrial, agricultural, 
and cowmercial system, and social policy and political affairs will 
reconstruct themselves without legislative assistance. And with 
wealth pouring into the coffers of the nation and prosperity diffused 
among the people, we will require no law to adjust our trembling 
monetary system, nor to fix the date of specie resumption. Nor will 


as vital interest to the North, the East, and the West as it is ‘to the 
South ; and if any benetits are to result from it, all sections will share 
them alike. The great river which flows through the rich region I 
would reclaim, having its sources in the springs and rivulets which 
feed the northern lakes and gathering the full volume of its current 
from those streams which drain the country east and west of its course, 





| sweeps by the great western States, furnishing a highway of travel, 
| commerce, and trade to the markets of the Galf, while these send 


back in turn to the towns and cities of the West the wealth gathered 


| from the rich fields of the southern delta. 


The New England manufacturers will again set their idle machinery 
in motion, giving employment to thousands of skilled operatives who 
are eager for honest, active labor. The great marts of trade and 
money-centers of the East and North will reap the rich financial har- 
vest which will be brought te them by the annual flow of $500,000,000 
throngh their channels of commerce and trade. 

I have pointed out but few of the advantages that would result 
from the passage of this measure, bat I have given an outline of its 
importance, and said enough, I trust, to secure for it some considera- 
tion from the people of the country and their Representatives in the 
next session of Congress. 

I do not want it for the benefit of mysection alone, but forthe sturdy 
yeomanry of the West, the merchant of the North, the artisan of the 
East, as well as for the laborers of every class in the South. In the 
name of all these I shall continue to ask for this legislation until Con- 
gress shall listen to their demand. 


Appropriat i0NS. 


‘SPEECH OF HON. HORACE F. PAGE, 


OF CAITAFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 20, 1876. 

The House being as in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. PAGE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When Thaddeus Stevens stood upon this floor and 
battled as he alone could battle for the reconstruction of the States 
which had been in rebellion against the national authority, and 
when, with his high courage and matchless will, he warred against 
lukewarmness, vacillation, and cowardice in the national councils, 
and advocated in advance of all others such measures as subsequently 
found embodiment and culmination in the tifteenth amendment, bis 
highest hope, as he expressed it, was to live to see the day when this 
Government, fulfilling a high and glorious destiny, should be resolved 
into “a political paradise.” What that bravest aud strongest of the 
statesmen of our day meant was that he hoped to be spared to wit 
ness the time when the Government of the United States should show 
itself to be animated by the spirit of a real and not a pretended democ- 
racy; when even and exact justice should be supreme in all the land ; 
and when, in short, the principles so solemnly enunciated by “he Dec- 
laration of Independence should find a constant and conscientious 
application everywhere and always. Perhaps it is well for his peace 
of mind that he did not live to see these degenerate days. Perhaps 
it is for the best that the republican party in the House of Repre 
sentatives lost its ablest,if not its only, leader before the time should 
come when he might see upon this floor, in the persons and presence 
of an opposition dominated by an unrepentant confederate majority, 
the temporary arrest of all his noble plans and a rude attempt at 
batiling his highest hopes and loftiest aspirations. 





we hear again that cry for financial relief by special legislation, 
which has within the past few months resounded through these halls, 
striking terror to the faint heart of many an aspiring statesman. 

During the present session of Congress many unjust, harsh, and, as 
Ihave thought, ungenerous things have been said of the supposed 
political designs and intentions of those members who came from the 
section of country which I in part represent in this body; but I am 
willing to believe that*they were for the most part hasty utterances, 
evoked by the evil spit of party, dominant only for the moment, in 
the heat of political debate, and did not express the caim conclusions 
of those from whom they came. But, however this may be, it has 
been more than intimated that the southern representatives were 
willing to prostitute their positions and sacrifice the public interest 
to secure legislation for the promotion of local interests and for the 
securing of local benefits. To this uncharitable criticism, to this un- 
just and unfounded imputation, it is not my present purpose to make 
any direct reply, further than to say that the legislation which I am 
now seeking does not in any way partake of the kind mentioned. 

Of all legislation, that which is sectional in its character, which 


is obtained by appeals to purely sectional interests or hostility, is the | 


most dangerous and pernicious. Such legislation, I believe, is un- 
known in any government but our own ; and it will be a most grati- 
fying emblem of progress when we shall learn to profit by the exam- 
ple of other nations of the world in this particular. I do not ask 
the passage of this measure upon any such ground. It is a matter of 





Mr. Speaker, I am not here to complain of the temporary restora- 
| tion to power in the South of that element in the politics of that sec- 
tion of the Republic which made an aitempt at secession a possibility, 
and which, foiled and frustrated and beaten by the blows of war into 
| an unconditional surrender, has been far too successful in accomplish- 
ing by strategy, fraud, and intimidation what it failed to achieve in 
the results of a conflict of arms itself had invoked and which was 
decided upon battle-fields of itsown selecting. [I am not here to com- 
plain of this, nor yet of anything else which, however distasteful! to 
those who have seen the halls and doors of this end of the Capito 
differently guarded, has since December last been enacted upon this 
floor. I am not here to utter any regrets that my party does not now 
control the action of this House. I am not addressing myself to this 
body in a tone of despondency over a lost cause; but, rather, I take 
this occasion briefly to pass in review what a restored democracy has 
| done for a country that it sought in vain to divide, and what, subse- 
| quent to that failure, it has sought to accomplish by the legislation 
| and non-legislation of the past eight months. 
| In view of passing events it may not be altogether profitless to an- 
alyze what has been done here since December last; for it has been 
charged, with no little vehemence and earnestness of statement by a 
portion of the press, that the representatives of the late conted , 
assisted and sustained by their allies who come from nortly con 
stituencies, have sought to bring on, by disastrous impediments and 
perverse law-making, what the secessionists of 1851 sought to achieve 
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by armed revolt. The other side of this House, inspired by the spirit 
of the departed —- of a new departure, came, bringing with 
them tawdry garlands devised by clumsy artifice to imitate the fresh 
and cheering tlewers and fruitage which in an earlier day had gar- 
nished the tables of the republican party—came, professing to follow 
in good faith the advancing steps that had been taken by the political 
organization under whose rule the Union was saved and reconstruc- 
tion accomplished. They came here professing a solicitude to let by- 
gones be by-gones; they came, heralded by an exultant press, as the 


popular champions by whose hands prevailing distresses should be | 


relieved; they came here big with promises to alleviate the alarming 
condition of affairs which, as they have not failed to tell us, reaches 
into all parts of the country and is felt by all classes of people. 

Mr. Speaker, I said I did not stand here to-day to complain that the 
democracy of the South had regained their ascendency in this body ; 
but I have taken it upon myself to recapitulate their acts and ask 
them, yea, and their constituents and the people of this great Repub- 
lic, what beneficent acts they have done and what system of legisla- 
tion perfected entitling them to supersede the republican party in 
the control of this Government. 

If my constant attendance upon the sittings of this session have 
not been utterly profitiess; if my careful and earnest observation of 
passing events has not been lacking in intelligence or perverted by 
something more blinding than mere party bias, there never has been 
since the formation of this Republic so shameful a disregard of the 
interests of the country, never so much precious time wasted, never 
such a flagrant perversion of the functions of this body from their 
legitimate channels as has been witnessed here since the opening of 


the Forty-fourth Congress. Leading gentlemen upon the other side, | 


audacionusly scouting the idea that this is a nation, find an eager fol- 
lowing in the carrying out of a preconcerted scheme to demolish the 
republican party in the North aseffectively as the White League does 
its work in abolishing negro suffrage at the South. Democratic ora- 
tors, who, to gain place and power at the hands of northern constitu- 
encies, have done much. less service in support of the institations of 
the country, are only too eager to join hands with our deluded south- 
ern brethren to block the wheels of legislation by preposterous and 
worse than senseless, ay, malignant efforts at bringing every depart- 
ment of the public service to a stand-still upon the very verge of 
bankruptey. 

Go to the various Departments of the Government and witness their 
distress. Go to the Treasury, the War Office, the Postal Departmen’, 
the Agricultural Bureau, the headquarters of the Signal Service, the 


Coast Survey, and learn of the lamentable conditien to which they | 


have been brought by the mischievous labors of the protracted dem- 
ocratic convention which sits on yonder side of thisChamber. Why, 
sir, When | remember that the noble Dome which lifts its comely form 
above this Capitol was reared even while the ears of those whose cun- 
ning hands were building it tingled with the startling boom of rebel 
guns; when I remember that even amidst the throes of a mighty war, 
when all the energies of this Government were needed to arrest rebell- 
ion aud crash the shell of a southern confederacy, the industries of 
the free States were prosperously pursued ; when f recall the sublime 
faith of the people of the North in the ultimate success of all they 
cared for most, even when the most they cared for was son or brother 
or lover, who was gone to the perilous edge of battle; when I bring 
to mind all these facts and conditions of the time of the great civil 
war, and then look at this most direful, this most humiliating condi- 
tion of peace; the institutions of the country almost paralyzed ; con- 
tidence shaken, and the stoutest-hearted depressed with doubt and 
wearied with anxiety, the contrast between loyal endeavor and its 
results and a sinister political purpose and its consequences forces 
itself upon me, and I confess that it seems only too apparent that 
those States which were so effectually coerced into remaining in a 
Union from which they songht violent separation are now afforded a 
most alarming opportunity to wreak a malignant and direful revenge 
upon the Federal fabric. They have injured the people of the North 
more by throttling the Government and tying it to the chain and ball 
of non-action than they ever hurt them by the very worst that was 
‘(lone by the allied forces of southern rebels and northern copperheads 
during the war, Look at the distress everywhere, where men and 
women must work or starve; and look at what has xot been done by 
this Congress for the alleviation of that distress. 

Far be it from me to attempt to divert attention from or belittle 
the importance of the efforts which have been directed toward the 
investigation of serious charges preferred against high officers of the 
Government and members and employés of this body. I am fully in 
accord with the spirit of that electric motto from the man of few 


words and mighty acts whose incumbency of the Presidency is a fit- | 


ting sequel to his magnificent success in the field of war, “ Let no 
guilty man escape.” But should our eagerness in pursuit of guilt 


and dishonesty prevent us from laboriously and earnestly devising | 


means to relieve the country from the troubles which beset our finan- 
cial, commercial, agricultural, mining, and manafacturing interests ? 
Shall the mines of Pennsylvania be permitted to fill with water? 
Shall the looms of Massachusetts remain idle, and— 

The rusting turbine stand 

Beside the empty flume! 

Shall the ship-builders of Maine be compelled te let their horny 

palms grow soft? Shallidle plows rest in weed-grown furrows? Shall 


| the sea-craft of New York rot in their docks and thousands of id}e 
sailors be driven to ruin and desperation? Shall the machinists of 
Pittsburgh bemoan the coming famine and watch with saddened eye 

| their idle engines and their dead, cold forges? Shall the steamboat- 
meu of the West and South cease from the pursuit of their calling 

and be discouraged into indolence? Shall nothing be done to lift an 
unbearable load of debt from a people who are too proud to talk of 
repudiation, but too hampered by embarrassments to be able to make 
their willingness to work prove theirsolvency? Shall President-mak- 
ing and slate-smashing and the emergencies and schemes of the demo- 
cratic party longer prevent the doing or the attempt at doing some- 
thing which shall help to take these heart-breaking loads from the 
backs of the*people ? 

But there are sins of commission as well as of omission, positive 
acts as well as negative ones, with which I shall take occasion to 
charge the representatives of the democratic party assembled on this 
floor. Let me examine the record of the past eight months. 

Mr. Speaker, for’more than fifteen years the democratic party, in 
consequence of its manifold acts of disloyalty to the Union, has been 
kept out of power. During all that time the people have ‘hot dared 
to and would not trust it with the control of either branch of Con- 
gress or the executive department of the Government. But the head 
and front of its offending—the late rebellion—being somewhat soft- 
ened by lapse of time, the loud and long-continued asseveration of 
its leaders that they were as patriotic and as devoted to the Union 
as any in the land, has at lengt Pe them the control of this House; 
and what has been the result? I leave it to their acts to show 


| whether their professed love and devotion to the Union had any 
foundation in fact. 


At the opening of this session of Congress the House of Represeut- 


atives employed as doorkeepers, messengers, folders, &c., a large 
number of men who had been disabled in fighting the battles of the 
Union, and the very first act of this party was to dismiss these crip- 
pled soldiers and supply their places with men who had served in the 
confederate ranks. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fort] offered a resolution on this 
floor in substance that the House should retain in its service as door- 
keepers, messengers, &c., such Union soldiers as had lost a limb in 
their country’sservice. And when I saw the scores of these one-legged 
and one-armed soldiers of the Union bobbling out of the Capitol and 
moving down Pennsylvania avenue, and saw a confederate soldier 

| who had stood guard at the dead-line at Andersonville and shot down 
| without merey the brave but emaciated and starving soldiers of the 
Republic—when I remember that all the democrats on this floor voted 
against the humane resolution retaining these patriot soldiers in theit 
| places, I felt as though all their professions of loyalty were hollow, 
empty pretenses. 

But they call themselves reformers., Well, sir, if to change the 
well-established modes and forms of legislation which have always 
existed in the Government, and to make that change in a manner 

| which has been declared by the great lights even of that party as rev- 

| olutionary, then they are reformers; for in the Indian appropriation 
bill they inserted a provision to transfer that Burean from the In- 
terior to the War Department and reported a bill to reduce the Army 
from 25,000 to 10,000 men. 

ln the legislative appropriation bill they inserted a provision re- 

| ducing the salaries of the heads of Departments and of the poor 
clerks employed by them, whose wages had been fixed by law by this 
very democratic party as long ago as 1854, when their pay would pur- 
chase far more of the necessaries of life than at the present time. 

In the legislative and judicial appropriation bill they have repealed 
title 26 of the Revised Statutes in reference to the elective franchise, 
and have virtually repealed the eight-hour law, by increasing the 
number of hours of a day’s work to ten. 

And in the consular and diplomatic bill they have reduced the sal- 
aries of our ministers and consuls abroad, and I blush to say it, have 
made the ordinary legislation of the country the subject of a parti- 
san cancus. 

Heretofore, sir, the rules of the House have precluded the insertion 
of matters of general legislation in bills appropriating money to de- 
fray the expenses of the Government. A concise view of the situation 

, on this subject may be found in a single paragraph of the report of 
| the conference committee of the Senate: 


The committee of conference on the part of the Senate submit that as anything 
like a just and intelligent adjustment of the salaries of the employés, clerks, heads 
| of Bureaus, chiefs of divisions and of the subdivisions of the Executive Depart- 
ments, a service at onee extended and diversified, must necessarily involve a criti- 
cal and laborious examination into its details and duties, an undertaking quite . 
impracticable in the last days of a session of ee and unwise to attempt in 
connection with an appropriation bill, the commi therefore propose, as a con- 
| cession, in order to meet the views of the House on the subject of appropriations 
| for the salaries, that the Senate will recede from its amendments to the bill of the 
Honse in this respect, and remit the — of the revision and adjustment of the 
| same to a joint select committee of four, two of whom shall be cppointed by the 
presiding officer of each House, whose duty it shall be to revise an«d adjust the sal- 
| aries, having due regard to a just public economy and the efficiency of the service, 
and make report of their doing therein on the first day of the next session of Con- 
gress: And provided, That any change made in said salaries by Congress upon said 
| report shall take effect from the ist day of July, 176; and all persons who shall be 
affected thereby and who shall continue in the service shall bo deemed to have ac- 
cepted the terms hereof and acquiesced therein. 
ut the Senate cannot, baving regard to its constitutional rights and duties as a 
co-ordinate branch of the legislative department of the Government, assent to the 
changes in the existing law that it believes to be pernicious as the price of secur. 
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ing appropriations necessary to carry on the operations of the Government under 
the laws as they now exist. And upon the same principle the Senate does not 
demand that the House of Representatives shall vote to appropriate any money, 
even to meet the legal obligations of the United States, that the House may feel 
t to be its duty to refuse; thus leaving to each House absulute independence in 
respect of acceding or not acceding to new provisions of law that it believes to be 
unwise. 

And the committee further submit that the Senate will recede from its amend- 
ments to the House amendments on the reduction of the civil list in the Executive 
Departments of clerks and employés, and agree to any amendments which shall 
reduce the number one-half that poseenee by the bill of the House, observing in 
such reduction the exercise of such discrimination as to the needs of the service in 
the several subdivisions thereof as a careful examination of the same may indi- 
cate. 

I have said that this method of legislation had been denounced as 
revolutionary by the leading men of that party, and I make a brief 
quotation from a speech delivered in the Senate in 1856 by Senator 
Hunter, of Virginia: 

Now, sir, what I said was, when either House sought to make the appropriation 
bills the means of forcing on another a measure which was obnoxious to it, in either 
alternative it was revolution itself; that is to say, a change of constitution; for it 
forced the other House to yield its constitutional privileges in order to get the 
Government along. It would be revolutio-ary if they failed to be coerced in this 
way and stopped the wheels of the Government to compel them to do it; because 
it is their constitutional duty to carry on this Government and respect the consti- 
tutional privileges of the other branch. I know votes can be brought up in which I 
have voted forlegislative measures on the appropriation bills. I have always believed 
that it was irregular, that it was improper; bat 1 have never advocated the doc- 
trine of voting for it in one House when known to be obnoxious to the other. But 
even in regard to the tariff amendment of last year, it will be found by referring 
to the debate that I admitted then that if it was obnoxious to either House the 
other had no right to insist; and consequently when the Senate out of abundant 
caution struck it out, against my vote I admit, but strack it out in reference to 
some auch contingency as this, the House acceded to it, and admitted the propriety 
of doing so. Lonly urged it upon the ground that it was agreeable to the House, 
where it passed almost without reference to party. If it were agreeable to the 
Senate too, and agreeable to all sides, I should not say there was anything revolu- 
tionary or improper in the act. . But what is revolutionary, and what is improper, 
in my estimation, is for one House to attempt to use appropriation bills to force on 
the other legislation which is obnoxious to it, to make it give up its will, its views 
of propriety, its feelings of what is right. The distinction is obvious. I have 
never said that the mere act of sending this provision here, if agreeable to us, 
would be revolutionary in itself; but I say that if, after we have shown our dissent 
to it, and declared that it is not agreeable to us, they should insist on it, and say 
we must either take it or they will stop the wheels of Government, the act would 


be revolutiovary in itself, because it is saying to us that we must give up those 
privileges which belong to us. 


We have aright to judge in regard to this measure; and if they say we shall 
not judge, but must adopt their opinions or they will stop the wheels of govern- 
ment, L ask if the propriety of such a proceeding can be vindicated? There is 
only one way in which it seems to me it may be vindicated, and that is that the 


measure itself is of so much importance that it is justifiable to commit an act of 
revolution in order to cart'y it. 


And yet this House undertakes to force the Senate to adopt this ob- 
noxtous and revolutionary method of legislation under the implied, 
if not the expressed, threat that otherwise the wheels of government 
shall be stopped for want of money. 

But these reformers are men who took the back pay in the Forty- 
second Congress. The chairman of the Appropriation Committee, who 
isnow soclamorous for the reduction of salaries of members of this House 
and the poorly-paid laboring men of the Government, was a member of 
that Congress, who not only voted for and took his back pay, but here 
in his place declared, not three years ago, that the pay of members of 
Congress should not be less than $10,000 per annum; and the Speaker 
of this House, who was a member of the Thirty-ninth Congress, voted 
for and took the back pay and kept it. 

These are the men to lead the reform movement in this presidential 
contest. It looks very much like “Satan rebuking sin.” 

They claim to be in favor of retrenchment. Let us examine this 
for a moment. 

They have reduced the appropriations $25,000,000, and in what 
way? By refusing to appropriate money to complete the public 
buildings now in process af ccuntoustion, by cutting down the appro- 
priation for rivers avd harbors, and by curtailing the mail facilities 
of the country. 

The result of all this, sir, will not be retrenchment. The public 
works will suffer great waste and these reductions will have to be 
made up in the deficiencies at the next session of Congress. This 
sort of retrenchment does no posisble good. Its —— is for polit- 
ical effect, and nobody will be deceived as to that. ut they take it 
upon themselves to cry retrenchment, as though that word had never 
been heard in these Halls. Sir, the republican party have always 
been retrenching as much as was consistent with the public service. 
At the first session of the last Congress the appropriation bills were 
reduced $26,000,000; but the public works and public interests no- 
where suffered. 

And where, I ask, will their retrenchment lead us? 

It was asserted by the republican speakers (myself among the num- 
ber) during the last campaign that in case the democratic party 
should come into power the rebel soldiers would be pensioned, and it 
will be remembered with what force and vehemence the orators and 
newspapers of the democratic party denied this assertion. But be- 
fore this House had been in session four weeks the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. HUNTON, ] an ex-confederate general who commanded 
the rebel forces at Ball’s Bluff, where the lamented Baker fell, reported 
a bill to repeal section 4716 of the Revised Statutes, which provides : 

No money on account of pension shall be paid to any person, or to the widow, 


ehildren, or heirs of any deceased son who in any manner voluntarily engaged 
in or aided or abetted the late rebellion against the authority of the United States 
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But notwithstanding the fact that they have cut down the appro- 
priations $25,000,000, how much bave they reduced taxation? Not 
one dollar. The burden of taxation rests as heavy upon the people 
as before, and they have neither offered nor sought any legislation 
to relieve them. 

The Committee of Ways and Means has not reported a single bill 
of a general nature during the whole session. Why this masterly in- 
activity on the part of a leading committee charged with the duty of 
originating all bills in relation to the revenue? Why has not some- 
thing been proposed to relieve the people? Or how shall we account 
for the failure of the Committee on Banking and Currency to pro- 
pose some means to settle this question of finance? All that has 
been done so far is to make provisions to carry out a law passed at 
the last session for issuing silver coin in the place of fractional cur- 
rency. 

I can see nothing but failure on the part of the majority of this 
House to meet the demands of the people. The whole session has 
been frittered away in matters foreign to the legitimate business of 
legislation. A drag-net has been hauled hither and thither all over 
the country to keep thirty-five investigating committees in something 
to do. These committees have ransacked the cradle and the grave, 
opened the doors of the penitentiary and the insane asylum for wit- 
nesses; they have been in session day after day, week after week, 
and month after month, with closed doors, taking hearsay testimony; 
and what is the result of it all? Why, we have found that one offi- 
cer of the Government, the late Secretary of War, has aceepted some 
thousands of dollars as a present from a man who held a post-trader- 
ship; but we have not been shown where Belknap even misapplied 
or misappropriated one dollar of the public funds or made a single 
contract whereby the Government lost a single cent. Even his rec- 
ord is in the broadest contrast with that of the democratic. party, 
which when last in power filched millions from the public Treasury, 
and, had such a thing been possible, would have stolen tye country 
itself. 

But, sir, I ask you to look further at the mode in which these in- 
vestigations, as they are called, have been carried on. There has 
been exhibited an unscrupulous and wanton disregard of private 
rights and of the theory and principles upon which the Government 
is established. Private property and personal liberty have been in- 
vaded as though these, the dearest rights of American citizens, 
found no guarantee in the Constitution of the United States or the 
laws of the land, and as though the power of this House was absolute 
and supreme over all. 

I submit it to the people whether they will indorse the action of 
the democratic party in its attempt to arrogate to itself the execu- 
tive and judicial departmentgof the Government and make it purely 
legislative in form. 

I commend the record in the case of Hallet Kilbourn to all law- 
loving and liberty-loving citizens, and especially to all the well-dis- 
posed and honest democrats of the coniivy for examination and re- 
flection. I would like to have them know that besides all the laws 
written and unwritten for the good and well-being of society there is 
still another which flings aside all idea of the right of private prop- 
erty and personal liberty, and that is the unexpressed and inscrutablo 
will of this House. The law of violated majesty, borrowed from the 
jurisprudence of Tiberius, one of Rome’s most cruel tyrants, and 
sought to be ingrafted upon the legislation of a free country—a law 
which snatches away the liberty and lives of the unoffending when 
they become hateful to tyrants, and which, if its use as exercised 
here in the unlawful imprisonment of an inoffensive citizen and a de- 
nial of the writ of habeas corpus shall be approved by the people of 
this country, will sooner or later fill this land with the sighs and 
groans of a nation of slaves. 

On the subject of investigation I desfre to note one fact, and that is 
the readiness shown by the republican party to have these investiga- 
tions carried forward. No impediment has been put in the way; 
but on the other hand everything has been done that could be done 
to facilitate their progress, 

In order to secure the conviction of the late Secretary of War the 
President took extraordinary means to bring the witness Marsh from 
the Dominion of Canada, whither he had fled to escape prosecution 
under the laws of the country and was safely lodged from the service 
of process. The Treasury, the Interior, the War and Navy, and in a 
word, the entire executive branch of the Government has been laid 
wide open to the scrutinizing gaze of these committees, and that too ; 
when it was apparent to every one that they were acting without 
reasonable grounds to believe that frauds or abuses existed. 

This willingness to be investigated does not find a precedent in the 
administration of the last democratic President, when it was charge«d 
that the collector of the port of Philadelphia had shown a most reck - 
less disregard of the rights of the people of the State of Pennsylvania 
and had endangered and weakened our system of government by de- 
stroying all confidence and respect for those who administered the 
laws, and committed a series of acts amounting to felonies, sub- 
jecting him and his associates to prosecution and punishment in the 
Federal courts, and a committee of this Honse was appointed to in- 
quire into the truth of those charges. Mr. Buchanan not only en- 
tered his solemn protest against the proceeding of this House in the 
appointment of the committee, but ma proclaimed to the world that 
the whole power of the Executive would be exerted to protect thobe 
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who might choose to disobey the suinmons of the Speaker of this 
House, or, having obeyed, might refuse to testify before its commit- 
tee, instead of exercising that power to forward the investigation, as 
the present Adininistration has done. 

But, sir, investigations have been instituted among the honorable 
members of this House. And I have to say,in no criminating spirit, 
but with feelings of great regret, that they have not been character- 
ized by forbearance, impartiality, magnanimity, and justice which 
becomes the elevated, dignified character of an American Congress. 


received money for a position in the Army, although the testimony 
appeared to be of the most direct and positive character, the com- 
mittee having the matterin charge acted and reported promptly and 


with a unanimity that did credit to the generosity and manliness of | 


all its members. But when the gentleman from Alabama[Mr. Hays] 


. . . . | 
was accused of selling a cadetship, which accusation there is not one 


scintilla of proof to support, the committee retired and for more than 


fivemonths have, foraught the House knows, sleptand slept soundly on | 


the subject. Of course the House is not aware of the cause, but it seems 
to me that it is pertinent at this time to inquire why thisdelay. The 
Speaker was acquitted on accountof his previous good character and 
his long, valuable, and eminent services to the Republic. These con- 
siderations completely answered the positive statements of an unim- 
peached witness. Whether other members of this House have been 
less fortunate in securing a place in the public esteem I know not, 
nor is it necessary to inquire. It is sufficient to know that every 
mémber of this House is the peer of every other member, and that 
his character is worth something to his country, himself, and his 
family. And looking at the conduct of the majority of this House, it 
might not be too much to say that these investigations have been 
carried on for ulterior, unworthy purposes; but I do not say that; I 
leave that to the consciences of the committee having them in charge 
and of the majority of the House which approves them. And yet, to 
the judgment of the country, which will unequivocally condemn the 
spirit which has pervaded these investigations, the animus of which 
is “that if you are a democratand guilty, the committee makes haste 
to report you innocent and the House to acquit; but if a republican 
and innocent, the committee makes the: same haste to report you 
guilty and the House to convict you, or otherwise your character will 
be left to suffer under the curse of a groundless accusation.” Bot I 
rejoice, sir, that in one instance at least this House has recognized 
that consummate virtue in American character which is above all 
pecuniary considerations, 

I will not find fault, sir, at the expenditure of more than half a mill- 
ion of dollars in these investigations. I only leave the responsibility 
of this extraordinary expenditure to those who made it. There is 
where it belongs. But I accept the result with gratification and be- 
lieve that as a member of the republican party I have reason to feel 
proud and rejoice in the assurance that these investigations have 
given us that the republican administration of to-day is the purest 
and best the country has bad in the last fifty years. 

But, sir, if the country is submitted to the kind of retrenchment 
proposed on this floor, what is to be its pecuniary condition? They 
propose in the manner already stated to reduce the appropriations 
$25,000,000, or if you take the jocose statement of the gentleman from 
New York [ Mr. Cox] at Saint Louis for it, $64,000,000. But, does any 
one think we shall have a balance in the Treasury, or if we consider 
the number of bills before this House providing for the payment of 
southern war claims can it be reasonably expected that we will have 
any money at all? 

I beg leave to present a number of these bills for the payment of 
money to war claimants, amounting in the aggregate to $1,582,269, 
which I will append to my remarks. 

Some years ago a direct tax of $5,153,886 was apportioned among 
the Southern States. Of this sum they paid $2,492,110, leaving 
$2,661,776 siill unpaid. The Government has not pressed the pay- 
ment of this balance, and now comes a proposition to refund that 
which has been paid. 

it is proposed (H. R. No. 232) to pay $68,072,088 to the cotton-tax 
lobby under the specious pretense of refunding it to the men who pro- 
duced the cotton and actually paid the tax. 

But still further it is proposed (TH. R. No. 2364) to compensate par- 
ties at the South for the use and occupation of all property by the 
United States during the war of the rebellion, which it is estimated, 
after careful consideration, would amount to the sum of $1,205,163,000, 

And it is proposed yet further (H. R. No. 553) “ to adjust and settle 
the claims of citizens of the United States for stores and supplies 
taken or furnished during the rebellion for the use of the Army of 
the United States, and for other purposes ;” and a careful estimate of 
the sum which would have to be paid out of the public Treasury on 
this proposition indicates no less an amount than $1,205,163,000, ag- 
gregating the enormous sum of $2,422,642,133, a sum far exceeding 
the national debt, which we do not feel able at present to pay, and in 
comparison with which the proposed reduction is a meager sum in- 
deed. And this is the sort of retrenchment they invite us to. On 
one hand they retain m the Treasury for a few months, to the 
prejudice of the public service, $25,000,000, while on the other they 
scatter broadcast among persous who were never under a suspicion of 
loyalty to the Government more than $2,000,000,000. And this they 
call retrenchment. 





icity 
Can any sensible man believe in case this party shall be restored 
to power, with its present nominee for President, it will not allow 
and promise payment say of all these claims? 
Mr. Speaker, in this brief, imperfect review I have sought to pre- 
sent some of the leading features of the record made by this branch 
of Congress under the guidance and promptings of a democratic ma- 


jority. Are these, the first-frnits of democratic power, to be accepted 


as an earnest of what we may look for when a fuller restoration sha}| 


| have come? Shall we accept these introductory acts as an indication 
When the honorable Speaker of the House was charged with having | 


of the policy and purposes which would characterize a complete re- 
turn to power of that party which during the past memorable fifteen 
years has been the critic of republican action and a sympathizer wit| 
secession and rebellion ? 

Is it by such acts and omissions, such wastefulness in opportunity, 
such sham battles of retrenchment, and such burlesques of reform 
that the constitutional democracy expects to find favor and conii- 
dence in the eyes of the people of the United States? Have tho 
effort and method and outcome, the inception and fruition of “in- 
vestigation,” brought about that condition of the public mind which 
finds assurance and relief in the election of a democratic President ? 
Has the handling of our financial problems lulled the apprehensions 
which are somewhere said to exist in deprecation of a further con- 
tinuance of “ radical” rule? Has the work of democratic committees 
so fascinated public creditors and private claimants, maimed veterans 
and needy pensioners, unenmrployed mechanics and burdened tax-pay- 
ers, that they are to be expected to urge the return to power of a party 
whose latest and most conspicuous achievement is to block the ma- 
chinery of practical legislation and pervert this Capitol into a vast 
infirmary for the exercise of an experimental quackery in treating 
real and imaginary political disorders? 

Can the people be expected to yearn for the decisive success of a 
party whose exigencies seem to demand that the machinery of this 
Government shall remain at a stand-still while statesmanship gives 
way to the purposes and pursuits of an all-pervading system of detect- 
ive work? What has been done by the thirty-five standing and select 
committees of this House to illuminate and glorify the record of the 
democracy and crown that party with the bays of the victor ani 
pronounce it the legitimate successor of the organization which has 
been in power during the past fifteen years ? 

Mr. Speaker, I am‘not of that school of politics which insists npon 
a denial of wrong-doing and a blindness to wrong-doers for party’s 
sake. Iam not in sympathy with that fashion of thinking which 
belittles the work and thought and result of political managenent ; 
and I have no fellowship with those who are not pledged and bound 
to all measures of true reform and all acts compelling a full respon- 
sibilty for and a rigid account of all official performances done in the 
name of the people. 

But, sir, I should confess myself to be but too easily misled by false 
pretenses and too readily played upon by weak devices and trans- 
parent designs if I were to admit the legitimacy of the inquisitions 
which have so lamentably interrupted the exercise of the paramouut 
functions and perverted the true purpose of this branch of the Federal 
Legislature. Ishould be obnoxious to the charge of weakly accepting 
the counterfeit for the genuine if I were to admit that the political 
jugglings of the past eight months upon this floor were anything 
better than a series of blunders begotten of a misdirected zeal anil 
prosecuted by an overeagerness to blind the eyes of the conntry to 
the sins of the democracy by magnifying the shortcomings of an oc- 
casional republican delinquent and placing in a false light the acis 
and utterances of leading, trusted members of the party of national 
fidelity. 

I should be far too credulous and gullible for the duties of a mem- 
ber of this body if I were to confess myself a believer in the effect- 
iveness or pure patriotism of purpose of the sorry and preposterous 
make-shifts which have followed one another in such quick succes- 
sion here, and which have, by their very extravagance and barbarous 
profusion, brought themselves and their authors into ridicule. In- 
vestigation has been turned into a jest ; and accusations, by the very 
frequency, flippancy, and improbability of their statement, have 
ceased to command serious attention. And who shall speak in seri- 
ousness of the sorry mockeries, weak vacillations, and poor pretenses 
done on the other side of this Chamber in the name of retrenchment 
and reform? It is a marvelous metamorphosis which presents us the 
democracy in the attitude of a reformatory agent. In the gasping 
spasms which produced the professions of a new departure we had 
something of the phenomena of a death-bed repentance, but the 
ejaculations and exhortations of “reform,” when coming with an un- 
necessary vehemence and fierce clamor from democratic lips, make 
one wonder at the apparent extremities of a party whose nurses and 
attendants are loud in their declarations of its lusty vigor and fast- 
accumulating strength. 

“Reform” sounds strangely upon lips which shout their owners 
hoarse with plaudits to Saint Tammany and whose Jast effective 
sachem is a fugitive from justice. “Reform” has a strangely hollow 
sound when uttered by leaders whose lives can only find their par- 
allels in the panic-stricken mariners : 

They vow to mend their lives, but then they don't, 
Because if drowned they can't, if spared they won't. 

Mr. Speaker, I hear the mustering of the White Leagues; I sco the 

hideous disguises of the Ku-Klux Klaus; my ears are shocked with the 
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suppressed groans of the dying victims of massacres, which ‘are cru- 
elly misnamed “negro conspiracies,” and the true story of which is 
curtly disposed of by the ery of “‘the bloody shirt.” I see this Gov- 
ernment suflermg from such a sense of insecurity as it has not felt 
since the dreadful days of our civil war. 
most of dismay the incapacity of democratic hands to restore in any 


I view with a feeling al- | 
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_— at Mill Creek $1,040 for the use and abuse of said church by Federal sol 
ciers 

By Mr. Rippir, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Camberland University, Tennes- 
see, $10,000 for property appropriated by Union soldiers. 
_By Mr. FauLKNER, of West Virginia: A bill to pay the Baptist church of 
Charlestown, West Virginia, $1,400 for the conversion of said church to the use of 


| the Army. 


acceptable manner or comeliness of shape that which they would puil | 


down and destroy. I see in the democratic mind a fast-waking dis- 
solution of its dreams and preconceptions of its party’s fitness and 
capacity to handle this mighty machine of government with efficacy 
and wisdom; and I see, in what has been so painfully evident here 
this session, the inadequacy of mere passion and political vehemence 
to deal with the material interests which, since the by-gone days 
when the democracy held the reins of power in this Government, have 
advanced with gigantic strides and been augmented as by a tenfold 
growth and multiplication of development. 

It seems to me, indeed, sir, that the unwise acts and omissions, the 
mistakes and the unsatisfactory results of the efforts of the majority 
of this body cannot have been unheeded by the people, and cannot 
but have left the impression upon the popular mind that it is much 
too soon after the war of the rebellion to venture upon the experi- 
went of replacing this Government in the hands of the democratic 
party. The party to which I am proud to declare a full allegiance is 
not perfect, not without faults or blemishes, but it has had the grand, 
educating experience and training of these days and years of growth 
and expanding power, and keeps closer to the advanced pickets of 
the army of empire and events than its halting, doubting, outpaced 
adversary ; for it is the party of progress and the champion of a 
broader and more expansive civilization than can find a just appre- 
ciation among those in spite of whose efforts this country has reached 
its present magnitude and power. 

Sir, it is my opinion that the American people have already deter- 
mined that the democratic party shall, in the approaching political 
contest, again fail to regain the control of this Republic. The de- 
liberations of the Cincinnati convention have resulted in the selec- 
tion of candidates distinguished for their purity of life, unswerving 
patriotism, and admirable capacities, and into their hands the suffrages 
of the people will certainly intrust the destinies of the nation for 
the sueceeding presidential term. 

Mr. Speaker, I am but an obscure member of the grand and glorious 
party which has held power during a term of years and a succession 
of events, which, tremendous and fearful as they were in their ad- 
vent aud incidents, seem to have been necessary to the purification 
and salvation of the nation; but I am proud even of my small share of 
the glory of a party by whose efforts this Republic has been brought 
to see and celebrate, in becoming fashion, its centennial year. And 
in the year which begins a second century under the beneficent prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence, I believe that I am one 
of a great uprising people upon whose heart of hearts are inscribed 
the words, “ Nationality, Liberty, and Justice.” I believe too fully in 
the intelligence, high endeavor, and loyalty of purpose of such a 
people to feel any apprehensions concerning the outcome of the con- 
test which lies before us. 

I believe that the result of the ballot of November next will be so 
decisive a verdict in favor of the justness and true conservatism of 
republican role that even the inner and more honest heart of the 
wiser brethren of the democratic church will experience a sense of 
relief and security. I believe that this is the year in which the “ lost 
cause” will be peacefully and decently buried among the illusions and 
fallacies of the agitated past; and that the few humbled and chas- 
tened democrats who may, under God’s providence, be vermitted to 
re-enter these Halls as members of a future Congress, will come here 
with contrition and humility of heart, and atone for the riotous ca- 
prices and crude blunderings of their infatu sted predecessors. 

The following are some of the more important claims which have 
been presented to this Congress that the ever loyal people of this 
country are asked to pay: 


By Mr. Catpwe i, of Tennessee: A bill to pay the Christian church, Union 
City, Tennessee, $1,800 for the appropriation of the church for Government pur- 
poses. 

By Mr. Haratsoyn, of Alabama: A bill to pay the Medical College of Alabama 
$50,000 for loss sustained by military occupancy. 

By Mr. CLark, of Missouri: A bill to pay the University of Missouri $17,475 for 
damages done by soldiers of the Union Army. 

Ly Mr. Housk, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Cooper's chapel, Tennessee, $1,441.66 
for use and occupation of said building by military forces of the United States. 

By Mr. WILson, of West Virginia: A bill to pay the Methodist Episcopal church 
South at Clarksburgh, West Virginia, $2,100 for the use and occupancy of said 
church by Union soldiers. 

by Mr Fautkyer, of West Virginia: A bill to pay the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Harper's Ferry $3,000 for the occupancy and destruction by United 
States troops. 

By Mr. Younes, of Tennessee: A bill to pay La Grange Synodical College, Ten- 
nessee, $34,300 for rent and destruction of building by United States troops. 

By Mr. House, of Tennessee: A bill to 
$20,604.90 for rent and for property taken from said building during the war. 

iy Mr. Houser, of Tennessee: A bill to pay St. Cecelia Academy at Nashville 
$1,250 for supplies taken therefrom by the Union Army. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


_By Mr. GuNTER, of Arkansas: A bill to pay the Christian church at Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, $2,464 for property token from said church and used during the 


war. 
By Mr. DurnaM, of Kentucky: A bill to pay Madison Female Academy $10,325 
for damage done said institution by Union troops. 

By Mr. Buicnt, of Tennessee: A bill to pay the Presbyterian church of Mur- 
feesborough, Tennessee, 10.000, said church having been used as a hospital for 
sick and wounded Union soldiers. 

By Mr. Huxtox, of Virginia: A bill to pay Fairfax County $1,595 for timber cut 
from the poor-house tract of land by Federal soldiers. 

3y Mr. House, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Andrew J Duncan, of Nashville, 
$39,229 on account of property taken and used by United States military forces. 

By Mr. Hovse, of Tennessee: A bill to pay D. W. Glassie and others $9,000 for 
occupation, consumption, and destruction of their property by the armies of the 
United States. 

By Mr. Hovse, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Mrs. Sarah A. Turner $12,400 for 
damage done to property at her home in Rutherford County, Tennessee. 

By Mr. Hause, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Elihu S. Marshall $5,000 for property 
taken from him by the United States Army. 

By Mr. Hovuss, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Martha A. Stevens, Tennessee, 
$2,478 for claims against the Government. 

By Mr. Hovusr, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Duncan Marr $8,024 for wood and 
brick taken from him at Clarksville, Tennessee. 

By Mr. Bricut, of Tennessee: A bill to pay William Park $1,304,05 for property 
taken from him at Nashville, Tennessee 

By Mr. Bricut, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Thomas Hoard $58,995 for supplies 
taken and used by the Army of the United States from the farm of said Hoard 
(the battle-ground of Stone's River) near Murfreesborough, Tennessee. 

By Mr. ATKINS, of Tennessee: A bill to refund to the citizens of McNairy County, 
Tennessee, certain sums of money aggregating $20,000, (estimated,) the same hav- 
ing been a forced loan under a special order by Colonel J. W. Harney, Forty-eighth 
Illinois Volunteer troops, issued December 14, 1862. 

By Mr. WELLS, of Mississippi: A bill to pay Mrs. Priscilla Burwell, of Vicks- 
burgh, $6,250 for rent of property by the United States Army. 

By Mr. Wuittnorng, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Walter Akin, Maury County, 
Tennessee, $4,700.50. 

$y Mr. Wurrrnornek, of Tennessee: A bill to pay A. J. Reed $9,603.75 for forty- 
five bales of cotton taken from him by General Mitchell and General Draper, of the 
United States Army. 

By Mr. Davis, of North Carolina: A bill to pay Amelia Ann Whitaker $1,950 for 
stores taken and used by the United States Army 

By Mr. FAULKNER, of West Virginia: A bill to pay the county of Randolph, 
Virginia, $1,200 for damages done the court-house, jail, clerk's office, roads, and 
bridges during the occupancy by Federal troops. 

By G. WILEY WELLS, of Mississippi: A bill to pay A. Burwell, Vicksburgh, 
$3,000 for wood and lumber taken from his farm near Vicksburgh. 

By Mr. Youne, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Rosetta Freel $3,100.70 for destruc- 
tion of property by United States military forces. 

By Mr. CALDWELL, of ‘Tennessee: A bill to pay F. L. Sidebottom $3,958 for prop- 
erty appropriated by the United States Army 

By Mr. ELr, of Alabama: A bill to pay William Stewart $2,500 for rent and 
damage of furnitare by certain officers of the Army at Mobile. 

By Mr. Wriisurre, of Arkansas: A bill to pay John Jackson $3,665.80 for prop- 
erty taken from him by the United States Army while operating in the State of 
Arkansas. 

By Mr. FAULKNER. of West Virginia: A bill to pay Carey Thompson $2,000 “ for 
property taken during the late civil war by the United States Army.” 

sy Mr. Terry, of Virginia: A bill to pay Philip A. Wellford $3,150 for private 
property taken possession of by officers of the United States at Richmond, April 
13, 1865. 

By Mr. WI1.ts, of New York, (democrat:) A bill to pay Mrs. Sarah A. Gayle, 
Amita County, Mississippi, $15,700 “ for'certain cotton and salt belonging to her 
and taken by the United States Government 

By Mr. Wis, of New York, (democrat:) A bill to pay Horace D. Mead, of 
Yazoo County, Mississippi, $24,267 for certain cotton taken from him by United 
States authorities. 

By Mr. WILuis, of New York, (democrat:) A bill to pay James M. Watson, of 
Rankin County, Mississippi, $9,100 for certain cotton taken from him by the United 
States Government. 

By Mr. Youna, of Tennessee: A bill to pay John Morrison, of Memphis, $4,600 
for rent and damage of property by United States military authorities, 

By Mr. Youna, of Tennessee: A bili to pay Elizabeth Burke, of Memphis, $2,000 
for loss of property by the United States military forres. 

By Mr. Youne, of Tennessee: A bill to pay R. Dudley Frayser $25,400 for rent 
of his cotton-shed and store-honse in Memphis and for buildings destroyed by 
United States military authorities 

By Mr. Ark1ns, of Tennessee: A bill to pay James A. Heard, of Memphis, $10,000 
for fifty-nine bales of cotton taken by the authorities of the United States from 
his farm in Clarke County, Mississippi 

By Mr. Gause, of Arkansas: A bill to pay the treasurer of Prairie County, Ar 
kansas, $30,000 for use and destruction of the court-house and jail by the Federal 
Army during the late war. 

By Mr. Moran, of Missouri: A bill to pay Mary J. Josling and Lavinia Scott 
$15.000 for their mill, woolen factory, and dwelling destroyed by Union soldiers 
under military orders. 

By Mr. Youne, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Mrs. Sallie Garrett, of Tennessee, 
$1,730. 

By Mr. Youne, of Tennessee : 
951.74. 

By Mr. Youn, of Tennessee: A bill to pay John Allen, of Tennessee, $3,179.20 

By Mr. Harnis, of Virginia: A bill te pay Mrs. Cellie Stockton, of Virginia, 
$1,950 for stores and supplies taken for the use of the United States Army. 

By Mr. Terry, of Virginia: A bill to pay George C. Wedderburn and J. S. New 


A bill to pay Ssmuel Mosby, of Tennessee, $26, - 


| berry $1,400 for rent of farm and destruction of property by United States military 


¥ Shelby Meilical College at Nashville | 


By Mr. FAULKNER, of West Virginia: A bill to pay the Methodist Episcopal | 


chareh at New Creek, West Virginia, $1,000 for converting said house of worship 
into a bakery for Federal soldiers. 
By Mr. Tucker, of Virginia: A bill to pay Washington and Lee University 
(fermests Waeingien University) $17,484 for injury done to said university in 
une, ° 


By Mr. FauLKyer, of West Virginia: A bill to pay the Methodist Episcopal 


forces. 

By Mr. Terry: A bill to pay C ©. Campbell $6,000 for property taken by United 
States Army under General Stoneman. 

By Mr. Money, of Louisiana: A bill to pay certain parties named $60,366 for ex 
penses in dredging the Southwest Pass of the Mississippi River in 1859. 

By Mr. Houser, of Tennessee: A bill to pay the financialagent of Davison County, 
Tennessee, the sum of $36,416.45, in full settlement of claim of said county on ac- 


| count of aoccupancy by the United States troops of the county court-house. 


By Mr. Housg, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Mr. H. Howard, of Tennessee. S907C 


| on account of property burned by the United States Army. 


By Mr. Hovse, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Randall Brown, of Nashville, $1,600 
for property taken by rebel forces 
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By Mr. Younc, of Tennessee: A bill to pay John T. Stratton, of Memphis, 
$5,236.67 for use of cotton shed by United States Army 

By Mr. Youns, of Tennéssee: A bill to pay Joseph Tagg, of Memphis. $3,500 
for buildings destroyed by the United States military authorities at Memphis 

By Mr. Gunrer, of Arkansas: A bill to pay Joseph C. Shaller, of Little Rock 
£3,264 for cattle and sheep taken by Union soldiers. 

By Mr. Gooptx: A bill to pay Nicholas White $9,000 for the use and occupancy 
of his property at Newport News, Virginia, by United States Army 

By Mr. O'Newit: A bill to pay James Millinger $19,893.75 for the nse and de- 
straction of his property at Nashviile, Tennessce 

By Mr. Hunvon, of Virginia: A bill to pay Ann S. McKenzie $1,500 for property 
taken by Federal soldicrs and destroyed in Fairfax County, Virginia 

By Mr. Darnatt, of Louisiana: A bill to pay Mrs E. W. F. Chevis $15,895 for 
property taken from her plantation by the army under command of General N. P. 
Banke 

By Mr. Darraut, of Louisiana: A bill to pay John B. Broussard $850 for oxen, 
horses, and mules furnished the United States Army. 

By Mr. Darras, of Louisiana: A bill to pay Lessicn Broussard $4,600.25 for 
horses, cows, corn, and wood furnished the United States Army 

ty Mr. Ev.is, of Louisiana: A bill to pay Amelie H. Smith $4,602 for fuel, cat- 
tle, and hogs taken from her by the Army of the United States in 1862 and 1863 

By Mr. Cautpweii: A bill to pay A. E. Lunsford, of Lauderdale County, Ten- 
nessee, $5,400 for eighteen bales cotton taken by the United States troops. 

tw Mr. Hawncoc of Texas: A bill to pay Santiago de Leon $2,9¢8 for mules, 
horses, wagons, an®= harness taken for the use of the United States Government at 
Brownsville, Texas 

By Mr. McFantanp, of Tennessee: A bill to pay James and William White for 
ninety-six bales of cotton taken in 1°64, (estimated value, $45,000.) 

By Mr. Tuouwneuncn, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Hardin Scroggs $235 for sup- 
plies furnished the Federal troops 

By Mr. Youne, of Tennessee: A bill topay Peter Targurana $103,740 in payment 
for two steamboats taken by officers of the United States Government after the 
close of the war 

By Mr. Youno, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Lucia Jameson, of Memphis, $7,650 
for rent of store-house occupied by United States authorities during the war. 

By Mr, Darrati, of Louisiana: A bill to pay P. J. Francis $9,6°2.78 for horses, 
cattle, hogs, and farming implements taken from his estate by troops under General 
Banks 

By Mr. Darrawt, of Louisiana: A bill to pay Neville Broussard $600 for beef, 
cattle, and horses furnished the Union Army under General Franklin. 

By Mr. Darnawt, of Lovisiana: A bill topay Mrs. Raymond Rice $3,000 for cattle 
and horses taken from herand used by the United States Army under General Banks. 

By Mr. Darratt, of Louisiana: A bill to pay J. P. Lewis $1,000 for horses fur- 
nished the army under General Banks. 

By Mr. J. B. CLank, of Missouri: A bill to pay William Morrison, of Lexington, 
Missouri, $30,000 for foundery, stock, supplies, fixtures, &c., burned and destroyed 
by order of General Lewis Merrill, December 22, 1861. 

By Mr. Youne, of Tennessee; A bill to pay Reuben 8. Jones, of Memphis, $18,- 
492 50. (No purpose stated.) 

By Mr. Youns, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Emmorilla J. Carr, of Memphis, 81,- 
804 for rent of ber dwelling oceupied by the United States authorities in said city. 

By Mr. Youne, of Tennessee: A bill to pay W. B. Hamlin, of Memphis, $36,200 
in full payment for property destroyed in LeeCounty, Arkansas, by Federal troops. 

By Mr. Youno, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Martha M. Parker, of Memphis, 
$2,762.50 for rent and damages to property by United States authorities. 

By Mr. Rea.of Missouri : A bill to pay Lawson Moore, of Missouri, for property 
taken, used, and destroyed by United States troops near Independence, Missouri, 
in 1864 

By Mr. CLARK, of Missouri: A bill to pay Thomas B. Wallace, Lexington, Mis- 
souri, for destruction of dwelling-bouse and out-bnildings by order of Colonel James 
A. Mulligan, then in command of United States forces. (Noamount given.) 

By Mr. Hancock, of Texas: A bill to pay David C. Burnet, of Texas, $2,500 for 
timber taken by the United States troops stationed at Fort Lincolm in the fall and 
winter of 1849 


By Mr. Catpwett, of Tennessee: A bill to pay W. W. Waggoner $12,410 for cer- | 


tain quartermaster stores taken from him by United States troops at Will's Point, 
Tennessee 

By Mr. CLymer, of Pennsylvania: A bill to pay Andrew M. Sallade, ef Atlanta, 
Georgia, $17,705.40 for hardware and other goods furnished the United States Army. 

By Mr. Dove as, of Virginia: A bill to re-imburse Essex County, Virginia, for 
loss of its jail destroyed by firoahile oceupied by United States troops; and appro- 
priates $3,020 for that purpose 

By Mr. Hunron, of Virginia: A bill to pay Lonisia Summers $10,588.75 for prop- 
erty belonging to ber, taken and used by the United States Army near Anandale, 
Fairfax County, Virginia, during the late war 

By Mr. Mivuiken, of Kentucky: A bill to pay John M. Elder, of Kentucky, 
$14,562.50 for fifty-three bales cotton destroyed by the United States Army, in the 
late rebellion, in Talbot County, Georgia. 

By Mr. Youne, of Tennessee: A till to pay Charlotte M. Gailer, of Memphis, 
$400 for damage done her property by Union troops during the war. 

By Mr. Hyman, of North Carolina: A bill to pay $7,000 to re-imburse Jones 


County, North Carolina, for destruction of court-house by United States forces in | 


1863, “ the said court-house not being then or at any other time used by the authori- 
ties of the (so-called) Confederate States for any pepeess of the war.” 

By Mr. Youne, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Mary Maguire, of Shelby County, 
‘Tennessee, $1,500 for property appropriated and destroyed by the United States 
Army during the late war.” 

By Mr. Waren, of Massachusetts: A bill to pay Mrs. Amelia A. H. Richards, 
of Fairfax County, Virginia, 86,335 for stores and supplies taken for the use of the 
Army of the United States during the late war. 

By Mr. Exuis, of Louisiana: A bill to pay Philip Rhor, of Virginia, $1,600 for to- 
bacco seized by the Federal Army in 1°64 

By Mr. Canpver, of Georgia: A bill to pay John A. Richardson, of Fayette 
County, Georgia, $10,000 for property taken and destroyed at Atlanta, Georgia, by 
United States troops 

By Mr. House, of Tennessee: A bill to pay William Park $1,304.05 for property 
taken and used by the Army at Nashville, Tennessee. ; 

By Mr. Batonr, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Ann P. James $12,000 for the occu- 
pation and use of her property by the Army under General Rosecrans. 

By Mr. Briourt, of Tennessee: A bill to pay John E. Baurran, of the Rock City 
Mills, Nashville, Tennessee, §16,3¢2.16 for the use and occupation of his mills by the 
United States authorities. ne 

By Mr. Buicur, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Robertson Popps and William L. 
Vance for one hundred bales of cotton, (estimated value §$50,000,) seized by the 
United States Army, on the Yazoo River, in 1864. 

By Mr. Sinnxtcks@y, of New Jersey: A bill to pay James R. Thompson, of Vir- 
ginia, $3,295 for supplies furnished the United States troops during the late war 
etween the States 

By Mr. Diwrett. of Tennessee: A bill to pay J. M. Bragg and others in Tennes- 
see $6,650 for supplies taken by the Federal armies. 

By Mr. Diprect, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Joseph J. Cummings $1,200, “ the 
value of his tannery buildings burned by soldiers of the United States Army, by 
erder of General Eliott, near Sparta, Tennessee.” vane 
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By Mr. Housr, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Andrew Morrison $4,645 on account 
of property used by the United States 

by Mr. House, of Tennessce: A bill to pay James H. Charlton, Davidson County 
Tennessee, $9,412 on account of property taken from him and used by the Army 
of the United States. : 

By Mr. Houser, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Georgetta E. Welkinson, of Nash 

| ville, 85,000 ‘on account of property used in the construction of the defenses of 

Nashville.” 

By Mr. Weits, of Mississippi: A bill to pay A. Barwell $75,000 for property doe- 
stroyed at Vicksburgh. 

By Mr. WELLS, of Mississippi: A bill to pay A. Burwell $35,150 for one hundred 
and forty hogsheads and fourteen boxes of sugar taken and appropriated by the 
United States authorities. 

By Mr. Scaues, of North Carolina: A bill to pay $17,000 to Davidson County, 
North Carolina, on account of the destruction by fire of the court-house while oc. 
cupied by United States troops. 

3y Mr. SINGLETON, of Mississippi: A bill to pay Joseph R. Shannon, Louisiana, 
$17,000 for the use of the steamer Shannon while employed in the military service 
of the United States. 

By Mr. Hunton, of Virginia: A bill to pay Aquilla Lockwood, of Virginia, 
$1,400 for the use and occupancy of his property for military purposes. 

By Mr. Huyron, of Virginia: A bill to pay Septimus Brown, of Virginia, for 
damage to his real estate in the erection of forts, &c. (No amount stated ) 

By Mr. Goovs, of Virginia: A bill to pay $65,000 to William and Mary College, 
of Virginia, “for destruction of their buildings and other property destroyed with- 
out authority by disorderly soldiers of the United States. 

By Mr. Dinrett, of Tennessee: A bill to pay John Eastwood, of Gallatin, Ten. 
nessee, $351.50 for moneys taken from him by the United States forces. 

By Mr. Diprevt, of Tennessee: A bill to pay B. F. Martin, of Charleston, Ten 
nessee, $550 for the use and occupation of lis warehouse, stables, &c., by United 
States troops. 

By Mr. Youne, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Edgar McDavitt $2,180 for rent of 
his cotton-shed and storehouse in Memphis, ‘Tennessee. 

By Mr. Youna, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Samuel H. Dunscourt, of Memphis, 
$5,236.67 for rent of his eotton-shed and storehouse by military authorities. 

By Mr. Youna, of Tennessee: A bill to pay E. T. Keel, of Memphis, $832 for 
rent of his storehouse in Memphis. 

By Mr. Biount, of Georgia: A bill to pay Antoine Poullain $2,032.33 for the use 
of his dwelling and other property in Augusta, Georgia. 

By Mr. Cane t, of Virginia: A bill to pay A. Bostwick, of Halifax, Virginia, 
$750 for commissary and other stores impressed and taken from him by the officers 
| of General Wright's corps. 

By Mr. Booyr, of Kentucky: A bill to pay R. C. Smith, of Kentucky, $3,322.26 
for property destroyed by Federal gunboats and soldiers. 

By Mr. Hunton, of Virginia: A bill to pay R. L. Rotchford, of Fairfax, Vir- 

ginia, $1,372.49 for the sale of his property under the confiscation act. 
| By Mr. Hovse, of Tennessee: A bill to pay John H. Galbraith, Davidson County 
| Tennessee, $1,600 for property taken and destréyed by United States forces during 
the war. 

By Mr. CALDWELL, of Tennessee: A bill to pay James A. Bowling, of Haywood 
County, Tennessee, $3,000 for propeftty taken and used by the Army during the 
late war. 

By Mr. Bvouxt, of Georgia: A bill to pay Harriet B. Fulton, of Bibb County, 
Georgia, the sum of $24,750 for horses, mules, cattle, &c., taken by United States 
troops. 

Be Mr. Cape.t, of Virginia: A bill to pay Thomas B. Doe, of Danville, Vir 
ginia. $6,200.34 for commissary and other supplies taken by the soldiers of the Sixth 
United States Army Corps. 

By Mr. Evis, of Louisiana: A bill to pay W. H. Tegarden, of Mississippi, $12,334 
for damages done to his property by United States troops. 

By Mr. Rippie, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Hiram Lyles $1,000 for a fine stablo 
|, horse taken by General Gillem on his march through East Tennessee. 

By Mr. Ripp.e, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Jobn O. Cage, of Tennessee, 3— 
for property taken by the United States troops during the war. 

By Mr. Warren, of Massachusetts: A bill to pay Joseph Anderson. of Tennes- 
see, $5.000 for lumber used by the United States troops in building pontons, &c. 

By Mr. Knorr, of Kentucky: A bill to pay Jacob Kaufman $11,350 for goods and 
stores taken from him by the rebel General Morgan. 

By Mr. Buacksury, of Kentucky: A bill to pay O. Perry $59,677 for wood and 
lumber taken and used by the military authorities of the United States. 

By Mr. STOWELL, of Virginia: A bill to pay P. O. Lipscomb, of Virginia, $400 fur- 
nished the Sixth Army Corps. 

By Mr. Waker, of Virginia: A bill to pay Susannah Cook, of Virginia, the sum 
of $2,000 for property taken and destroyed by troops of the United States. 

By Mr. Youne, of Tennessee: A bill to pay John Pittman, of Memphis, $,300. 
(No consideration given.) 

By Mr. Brown, of Kansas: A bill to pay Sylvanus Sanford, of Cass County. Texas, 
with interest since 1862, the sum of $16,709.15 for seven hogsheads of granulated 
sugar taken by United States military authority. 

By Mr. Youne, of Tennessee: A bill to pay James S. Leath, of Tennessee, $2,000. 
(No consideration mentioned.) 

By Mr. MorcGan, of Missouri: A bill to pay Mary J. Josling and Lavinia Scott 
$15,000 in full compensation for their mill, woolen factory, and store occupied aud 
| destroyed by Union soldiers. 








A Review of the Financial Condition of the Country—Results of Radical 
Misrule. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. K. LUTTRELL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


July 29, 1876, 
On the financial and political condition of the country. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. Mr. Speaker, we have arrived at the most im- 
portant period inour national history. The people demand retrench- 

| ment and reform. They demand that we reduce the expenditures of 
| Government; that we reduce taxation. Hundreds of thousands of 
the honest business men of our country are announcing their emanci- 
pation from party ties and enrolling themselves on the side of re- 
trenchment and reform. This is the time when we, the servants of 









the people, should manifest the most earnest and determined spirit of 
reform. 

Sir, as one of the representatives of the people, I demand that the 
true condition of the financial affairs of the Government be exhibited, 
that the tax-payers of the country may know who are responsible 
for the fraud, corruption, and profligacy that exist in every Depart- 
ment of the Government. The cry of party misrule, extravagance, 
corruption, and unjust taxation is sounded in every household in the 
land. Only the other day the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY] informed this House that thousands of laboring-men were 
living on “garbage ;” that men were demanding employment or bread. 

Sir, who is responsible for this state of affairs? Every day we hear 
of some cause for complaint. Every day the report reaches us of 
some defaleation or embezzlement in the management of the finan- 
cial affairs of the Government. We review the long list of defalca- 
tions, embezzlements, frauds, deceptions, corruption, and thieving 
on the part of Government officials until the hearts of honest men 
sink within them. Business is stagnated and depressed; our com- 
merce is almost paralyzed; our sails no Jonger whiten the seas; our 
great ship-building interests are dead ; the products, and even the 
mails of the country, are carried in foreign bottoms. The whole 
country feels the curse of party misrule. The workshops of the 
North are closed; the fields of the South uncultivated. Want stalks 
with hungry and deadly tread in our great cities. Thousands of 
working men and women are idle and in want of the bare necessities 
of life. 

Who is responsible for all this? Who is responsible for the mis- 
rule, extravagance, fraud, and corruption that exist to-day? Whois 
responsible for the Black Friday job, that involved in bankruptcy and 
ruin tens of thousands of our business men? Who is responsible for 
the Sanborn-contract jobs that brought financial ruin to so many 
prosperous merchants of our country? Who is responsible for the 
Credit Mobilier and Contract and Finance-Company frauds, whereby 
millions have been taken from the people and the Government? Who 
is responsible for the Indian-ring steals, where the poor Indian and the 
Government arealike plundered of millionsofdollars? Whoisresponsi- 
ble for the straw-bid and postal-ring plundering of millions of the hard 
earnings of the people? Whois responsible for the increase of the civil 
list of ofticials oremployés from 44,527 in 1860.and 47,375 in 1854, to 94,119 
in 1875, and to 102,350 in 1876, at a cost of millions of dollars to the tax- 
payers of our country? Who is responsible for the system of espion- 
age and oppression in the execution of the revenue laws, which robs 
the producer and enriches the official at the expense of the people’s 
Treasury? Who is responsible for a system of taxation that crushes 
the productions of labor, enriches the importer, and maintains an 
army of cormorants in high places and official positions? Who is 
responsible for the spies and informers who infest every port of our 
country, who have desolated homes and dragged their inmates, cuffed, 
chained, and beaten, hundreds of miles on mere pretense or the accu- 
sation of such spies and informers who have been doing the bidding 
of the Administration for the past ten years? Who is responsible for 
the naval frauds and jobs, whereby the Government and the people 
have been plundered of millionsof their hard earnings and our Navy 
placed under the control of political jobbing rings, while our brave 
and gallant naval officers are nomedann to prevent this wholesale 
plunder? Who is responsible for the granting of hundreds of mill- 
ions in bonds and money and nearly three hundred millions of acres 
of the public land to corporations, while hundreds of thousands of 
settlers and their wives and little ones have been robbed of their 
homes ? Who is responsible for the oppression of the people by 
heartless railroad corporations and monopolies? Who is responsible 
for the establishment of hundreds of ports of entry where not a dol- 
lar of revenue is collected, although millions of the people’s money is 
paid out to maintain officials for the same? Who is responsible for 
the fraudulent rings and jobs in the District of Columbia, whereby 
millions of dollars have been wrung from the people to enrich the 
ring thieves? Who is responsible for the state of desolation that 
prevails in South Carolina, Louisiana, and Mississippi? Who is re- 
sponsible for the general misrule and frauds committed in the so- 
called reconstruction of the Southern States? Who is responsible 
for exempting the rich man’s bonds from taxation while it taxes the 
poor man’s salt and the widow’s pension? Who is responsible for 
the increase of taxation? Who is responsible for the “ crooked-whis- 
ky” jobs, by which the ple have been defrauded of millions of dol- 
lars?’ Who is respensible for the dismissal from the Government 
service of the honest officials who attempted to prosecute and con- 
vict the thieves who have plundered the Government and the peo- 

le? Who is responsible for the sale of post-traderships and rob- 
ing the soldier? Who is responsible for the introduction of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Chinese coolies to compete with free labor? 
Who is responsible for the frauds _ trated in the Pension De- 
ae where the maimed and disabled soldiers of our country 
1ave been robbed of their just rights? Who is responsible for the 
jobs and peculations in the grave-stone contracts, by which most of 
the $600,000 appropriated was pocketed by a set of plunderers? Who 
is responsible for all the corruption and robbery of the Government 
and the people by political officials during the past ten years? Who 
is responsible for the increase of the tariff from an average of 14 
per cent. under democratic administrations to an average of fifty- 
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odd per cent., thereby compelling the toiling millions to pay 50 per 
cent. of their hard earnings for the benefit of the manufacturers? 
Who is responsible for often-repeated and violated pledges to the 
people ? And whois responsible for the defeat of the democratic work 
of economy and reduction of sixty-four millions during the present 
session of Congress? Sir, the official records speak out in thunder 
tones. The records show that the leaders of the republican party are 
responsible. They have had the entire control of all the departments 
of Government and are responsible, and at the door of that party 
alone the responsibility must be laid. That party must answer to 
the people. It must plead to this indictment, and we will rest our 
case before the people upon the official record made by the repub- 
lican party. 

Sir, there is an uprising of the toiling millions from ocean to ocean, 
from the lakes to the Gulf, from center to circumference, demanding 
retrenchment and reform; demanding that a change in the adminis- 
tration be made. The mighty hosts are now arrayed for battle, to make 
the great fight for honest government. Upon their banners is in- 
scribed the motto of every honest business, tax-paying, laboring-man 
in the land—retrenchment and reform! 

Now for the record to sustain the indictment. 

At the commencement of our national existence as a Republic our 
debt and expenditure were less than $1 per capita. Andsoit remained 
for more than a quarter of acentury. As property increased in value, 
and in jast accordance with the wealth of the individual, the per 
capita amount of debt and expenditure increased, until 1861 the tax 
had reached the sum of $2 per capita. Hence there was no general 
complaint of the burdens of Government, and no suspicion of dis- 
honesty and misrule as of the present day. 

I will now call your attention to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that you may see the amount of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Government from March 4, 1789, until June 30, 1875. By 
permission of my friend from North Carolina [Mr. Davis] I use a 
table prepared for him by the Treasury Department. I have com- 
pared the table with the report of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
find it correct in every particular: 























































































EXTRAVAGANCE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


















Economy and simplicity should characterize a republican government, and hon- 
esty and fidelity should mark the character of its public servants. In the earlier 
days of the Repablic this was the case. From the 4th day of March, 1739, the day 
the Federal Constitution went into operation, down to June 30, 1875, the entire net 
ordinary receipts of the Government, exclusive of loans, amounted to $5,337,045,- 
618.27. Of this sum only $1,841,953,353.62 were collected from the foundation of the 
Government down to 1861, and $4,495,081,264.63 have been collected since that 
time. More than twice as much money has been collected from the people in four- 
teen years of republican rule than was collected in more than seventy years prior 
to their advent to power. Now let us see how about the expenses for the same 
period of time. From March 4, 1789, to June 30, 1875, the net ordinary expenses of 
the Government—as any one may see by adding the figures under the head of “net 
ordinary expenses,” on pages 65 to 67 of the oflicial report of the Register of the 
Treasury, made November 4, 1875—amounted to $6,801,956,954.69. I have caused a 
table to be made, grouping these expenditures so as to show the amounts exnended 
each four years of the successive administrations of the Government. Here it 






























Civil list and net ordinary expenditures of the United States Governme. t, by pei 
of four years, from the organ. zation of the Goverament.— (Condensed from the repr 
of the Register of the Treasury for 1875.) 
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From March 4, 1789, to December 31, 1792 $1, 138, 052 03 $3.7 

For four years ending December 31, 1796 wow 1, 607, 969 07 12 

For four years ending December 31, 1800 2, 329, 433 8 21 

For four years ending December 31, 1804. . 2,297, 648 17 7 

For four years ending December 31, 1808 2, 616, 772 77 25,9 

For four years ending December 31, 1812 2, #87, 197 98 36 

For four years ending December 31, 1816. 3, 76%, 342 61 108, 437 

For four years ending December 31, 1820... . 4, 494, 606 42 57, 

For four years ending December 31, 1824 4, 665, 602 11 45 

For four years ending December 31, 1228 5,271, $24 34 50.5 

For four years ending December 31, 1832 6, 081, 307 73 56, 2 

For four years ending December 31, 18.6 7, 659, 086 26 R9, 58 

For four years ending December 31, 140. 9, 899, 496 5s | 

From January 1, 1841, to June 30, 1845 .........- 11, 508,546 °6 | 104.3 

For four years ending June 30, 1849 10,615, 571 14 | 165, 3 

For four years ending June 30, 1°53 wen 14,214,458 90 | 165 

For four years ending June 30, 1257, (Pierce)... 25,036,171 74 | 232 

For four years ending June 30, 1861, (Buchanan) 25, 261 ‘ 
For four years ending June 30, 1865, (Lincoln) 30, 765, | 3, 176 i 
For four years ending June 30, 1269, (Johnson) *66, 412, 1, O12, : 
For four years ending June 30, 1873, (Grant)... -- 169,989,774 16 | 656 i 
For one year ending June 30, 1874, (Grant). ...... 17, 646, 253 38 194, § 1 
For one year ending June 30, 1875, (Grant). ...... 17, 346, 929 53 | 171, 529, 848 27 { 






* This includes $7,200,000 paid for Alaska ; also $5,505,451.79 paid for mail service 
Post. Office Department, 
t Total in six years of Grant's two terms $1,021,813,950.91. 






From March 4, 1789, to June 30, 1861, the entire net ordinary expenses of the Gov 
ernment amounted to $1,581,706.195.34 From June 30, |*61, to 0, 1875 
fourteen years of republican rule, the net ordinary cxpenses amounted 
$5,220, 250,759.35 ; and this is exclusive of the public or war debt; that is, fourteen 
years of republican rule cost the Government more than three times as mach money 
as the whole costof the Government from 1789 to 1861, a period of seventy-two years 
But it may well be said that the ordinary expenses of the Government during the 7 
war were necessarily increased. Thatis true, and to make the comparison fair let i 
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ns take a period of ten years since the 
y of the “n 


lon the 


war; and I wish it to be borne in mind that 
t ordinary expenses’ of the Government, exclasive 
public debt, which amounted to over $1,000,000,00 
the sums paid on the public debt itself, which amounted to many hundred millions 
more. From March 4, 1769, to June 3), 1861, the expenses of the Government—em- 
bracing a period of more thap seventy-two years, covering the war of 1812, the In- 
dian wars, and the Mexican war, and the purchase of Louisiana, the great North- 
western Territory, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California—amonunted, as I 
have already shown, to only $1,581,706, 195.24. 


lam now speakin 


of the interest pais 


dent Grant, $1,021,213,950; making in ten years of peace the enormous sum of 
$2,034,233,412. 14, being nearly one-third more than all the expenses of the Govern- 
mont for seventy-two years, from 1789 to 1861, including the war of 1812, the Indian 
and Mexican wars; and if you add tothe ordinary expenses of the six years of Pres- 
ident Grant's administration the amount of principal and interest paid on the pub- 
lic debt, it will amount to $4,008,438,461.82; thatia, more than two and a half times 
as much as the entire expenses of the Government from March 4, 1789, to June 30, 
Intl. I have here the table showing the total expenditures under the administration 


of President Grant for six years, from June 30, 1869, to June 30, 1#75, as will be seen | 


from the oflicial report of the Register of the Treasury, page 67 of the pamphlet 
report ; 


Year ending June 30— 
1870 
171 
1x72 
1874 
174 


1875... 


692, 238, 332 40 


724, 897, 160 26 
682, 000, 885 32 


Making a total for six years 4, 008, 438, 461 82 


Total receipts from all sources for the same period of six years, (see page 62:) 


Year ending June 30— 
1870 
Isvt 
1+72 
1873 
1874 


1P75 


$696, 729, 973 
652, 095, 864 5 
419 
543, 672, 269 
744, 252, 331 2 


Total receipts for six years 


FRAUDS, 


But this is not the worst. I have shown from the official report that the net or- 


since 1861, amounted to $1, 495,081,264 63. 


Is this not a fearful array of figures and facts? 
did-thinking tax-payers of the country. I would ask them to ponder 
well before they continue a party in power whose official record is 
steeped so deep in profligacy. Is there a business man in the land 
who would retain a clerk or business agent for a moment whose rec- 
ord and acts showed a similar profligacy and mismanagement? I 
think not. Nor do TI believe that the intelligent tax-paying voter is 
willing to continue in power a party that has abused and betrayed 
the responsible trust reposed in it by the people. 

Footing up the figures we find that the Federal, State, county, and 
municipal tax for 1860 amounted to $4.94 per capita ; and for 1870, 
counting interest on public debt, $15, or over three times as much; 
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The net ordinary expenses of the | 
four years of Johnson's administration was $1,012,420,202.14; six years of Presi- | 


$703, 155, 391 43 | 


682, 360, 760 17 | 
522, 7A5, 932 23 | 


FF 


and in 1874, about $18 per capita, increasing day by day ; and to-day 
it has reached nearly the sum of $22.50 per capita. And yet the leaders 
of the republican party inform the people that they are going to 
retrench and reform. Well, this is nothing new to the people. The 
Administration party gives us this stereotyped and oft-broken promise 
every year, but just as often fails to redeem its pledge. Talk about 
reform in the republican or Administration party by republican offi- 
cials! It is mere talk. They have promised time and again to repent 
of their sins and reform, but “ patience ceases longer to be a virtue.” 
The people will no longer receive their confessions, but will set them 
aside, and re-instate in power a party whoduring seventy-two years 
of prosperous rule economized in every Department of the Govern- 
ment and protected the rights of the people with equal justice to all. 

I now call your attention to a table giving the expenditures of the 
Navy, War, and Indian Departments: 


Indian. Total. 


| 
Navy. War. 


26, 009, 599 00 
7, 333, 652 00 
15, 540, § 

30, 977, 972 00 
82, 43, B42 00 
79, 9328, 976 00 
71, 002, 999 07 


$3, 448, 716 00 | $2, 560, 878 
| 4,387,990 00 | 2, 630, 392 
6, 113, 896 00 | 7, 155, 204 
| 11, 514, 649 00 | 16, 472, 202 
| 21, 70, 229 00 | 57, 655, 675 
00 
2 


$315,750 0 
2 271, 857 00 
2. 991, 121 00 
3, 407, 938 00 
6, 692, 162 00 
8, 384, 656 82 


| 30, 932, 587 42, 313, 927 00 
| 31, 497, 626 | 41, 120, 645 98 


In ten years, from 1865 to 1574, the expenditures of the Navy De- 


| partment have increased nearly 50 per cent., yet we have no Navy. 


But a few months ago when we had some trouble with the Spanish 
government in the Cuban waters, the Secretary of the Navy called 
upon Congress for $5,000,000 additional appropriation to the thirty-odd 


| millions appropriated for the Navy, (aggregating some $33,000,000, ) to 
| fit out vessels for the Cuban expedition. 


It was charged on this floor 
by my friend from New York, [Mr. Cox,] and not denied by the repub- 
lican members nor by the Secretary of the Navy, that, although we had 


expended over thirty millions of dollars the previous year for the 
dinary revenue collected by the Government, and which went into the Treasury | Navy, _ then had not one vessel fit to defend the harbor of the 
hi E ” | city of New York. 

| year for the maintenance of our Navy? Sir, it is expended for polit- 

I appeal toall can- | 


What becomes of the vast sum expended each 


ical purposes. Look at the testimony taken by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and you will see that millions go into the pockets of 
rings and jobbers. 
I propose to append a few tables to show you how the money is ex- 
ended. 
P The United States steamer Lackawanna was built in 1862 at a cost 
of $452,069 for material, labor, engines, and everything necessary to 
complete and fit her for sea. She was hauled on the dry-dock at 
Mare Island for repairs during the elections of 1869, 1871, and 1x72, 
and the cost of these repairs by the political “ring” is $582,012.17, 
or $130,943.07 more than it cost to build her in 1862, when labor and 
material were much higher than in 1869 and 1872. 


UNITED STATES STEAMER LACKAWANNA. 


Cost of repairs at the Mare Island navy-yard, commenced August 24, 1869, and completed June 18, 1872. 


Total 


amounts. 


Hull. 


Shipwrights 
Laborers 
Mill-men 


8158, 334 04 $149, 
38, 338 73 35, & 
6,102 30 6, 
Pattern-makers 1, 483 37 1, 
Cabinet-makers ppenepueenkeed 2,143 36 
Dock machine-tenders | 40 6 
Fasteners .... 5, GR4 90 
Juiners ... 9,511 07 
Boat-builders . 9,750 57 
Vlumbers and helpers , 277 66 | 
Smiths and helpers 452 74 
lron-platers , 283 02 
Painters 9, 530 86 
Spar-makers , P02 (5 
Coopers ...... . Yl are 
Engineers and firemen oe eve 165 94 | 153 
Caulkers, reamers, and oakum-spinners , 220 24 46, 828 46 
Block-makers , 395 97 | 1,807 15 


, 985 


413, 844 02 a4, 
166, 676 5t 146, 452 69 
1,491 54 11s 


Total labor, (construction and repair) 749 76 


Material ; 
Bills from other Bureaus 





Total cost... 582,012 07 | 512,353 93 32,605 14 


6951; 76, 095 | 


Cost of building in 1962, $451,049, (material, labor, and engines complete.) 


This was at a time when men were forced to waik in line and vote 
what was known as the “ tape-worm ticket.” 

I will here notice another specimen of naval-ring jobbery. The 
United States steamer Kearsarge was built at Portsmouth navy-yard 


Spars. 


7,145 57 


5, 392 95 


24,136 67 
8, 340 02 





yee ——_— 


' | 
Blocks. | Furniture. | Tanks. 


| 
Boats. 


i, 587 88 | $1,600 32 


, 459 02 


121 94 
6, #27 62 
426 
1, 258 33 
446 94 
, 060 43 


, 391 75 
364 91 





12, 748 72 
3, 5445 97 

93 98 
16, 366 67 


2,241 20 
371 99 


141 40 
128 45 


5, 184 45 


404 44 








during the late war at a cost of $182,000. During the elections of 
1871, 1872, and 1873, this vessel was placed on the dry-dock at Mare 
Island for “ repairs,” for which the ring received $496,122.56. Now 
ald the cost of equipment, sails, &c., engines, ordnance, &c., which 









that the excess of the “ repairs” over the original cost of this vessel 
amounts to $423,204. This enormous sum was used for the purpose of 


furnishing employment to hundreds of voters from “ Barbary Coast,” | 
(the Five Points of San Francisco,) who were shipped to Mare Island | 


for political purposes, to the exclusion of the honest mechanics of | the result is that the stone is piled up in the yard, worthless for any 


Vallejo and Mare Island, who refused to do the bidding of the ring. 
‘I here append a table furnished from the books: 


Cost of repairing United States steamer Kearsarge, at the Mare Island navy- 
yard, commenced July, 1871, and completed January, 1874. 














i 
| Material. | Labor. | Bills. Total. 
| 
| | | 
a Ea aaa | $127,764 81 | $312,747 74 | 8440 15 | $440,952 70 
Mast and spars............. 5, 781 10 S46 Wer @F |....... 20, 558 17 
Boats 3, 141 29 12, 990 80 | 16, 132 09 
Tanks 53 55 | BEE OOD. ncdasees 224 81 
Blocks | 1, 736 79 PE Axtcaceene 7,431 87 
WI ccnccscesceccesisooreoness a Tie matadn oie 37 00 
Furniture ............ a 585 54 | 3, 097 80 | 3, 683 34 
Miscellaneous ............-. 566 77 | 6,535 81} ........ 7, 102 58 
Suincashwatins 665eeen 139, 629 85 | 356,052 56 | 440 15 | 496, 122 56 
| 





Honest mechanics were discharged and their places filled by polit- | 


ical sealawags, having no knowledge of ship-building, although | severely punished by receiving a fat office or appointment in the Oak- 


paid the highest wages. Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
expended on the navy-yard in my district (Mare Island) for the ben- 
etit of political rings. 


The Navy Department has expended since the war $260,000,000. | 


Of this sum $86,000,000 has been used for the pay of officers, crew, 
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. | 
will increase that sum $120,000, making a grand total of $616,122; so | by the specifications. 


provisions, and clothing, for the support of the Naval Academy, Ma- | 


rine Corps, hospitals, and naval asylums; the balance, $174,000,000, 


has been ostensibly expended for the maintenance of our Navy and | 


improvements in the navy-yards. Sir, frauds are perpetrated and 


jobs put up by the political “ ring” to such an extent that the people | 


are annually plundered and defranded of millions of dollars. The 
ring ships a cargo of coal to Mare Island, accompanied with instruc- 
tions to the commandant to receive and receipt for it (ship measure- 
ment) at $17 per ton. He refuses, as he has an oversupply and the 
price demanded is considered exorbitant. The next day the ring pro- 
cures an order from the Department directing the commandant to 
receive the coal at ship measurement and receipt for it at $22.50 per 
ton. Fifty thousand dollars’ worth of stone is delivered at Mare 
Island for the dry-dock. The stone is inferior, not cut as required 





























Official statement showing failures for 1870, 1871, 





Rear-Admiral Rodgers and Captain Phelps, of 
the Navy, condemn it. An order comes from the Department to re- 
ceive it. They report to the Department that the stone is totally un- 
fit for use. Peremptory orders are returned to receive the stone, and 
they are compelled to obey the orders of their superior officers ; and 


purpose whatever. A new contract is immediately entered into for 
other stone. Ship-loads of oak timber are shipped to Mare Island 
and piled up and exposed to the weather to rot, the Department 
paying nearly 50 per cent. in excess of the market price for the same. 
The ring sells iron to the Government for the use of the yard at eight 
to twelve cents per pound, while the same quality of iron can be 
purchased in the San Francisco market for from four to six cents 
per pound. And so it is with everything else purchased for the use 
of the yard. A politician by the name of Pinney was forced on the 
yard as paymaster’s clerk. Paymaster Doran refused to take him, 
and left the yard rather than be forced to employ him. The result 
was the stealing of over $1,000,000 from the Government and the 
yeople; and the political pet and favorite Pinney is now enjoying 
fimwelf traveling in foreign climes. The Administration and leaders 
are careful to allow the culprit to escape to save themselves from con- 
viction as accessaries. 

Another political clerk, Cushing, was detected in making false en- 
tries in the time-books, thereby collecting and pocketing a large 
amount of money. Being a useful politician or instrument in the 
hands of the “ ring,” he was admonished to cover his tracks, and was 


land post-office. Mr. Speaker, I might dwell for hours upon the 
abuses in the Navy, but time will not permit; but before leaving the 
subject I wish to say that the commanding officer at Mare Island, 
Rear-Admiral John Rodgers and Captains Phelps and Shirley and 
their subordinates are as noble, brave, gallant, and patriotic officers 
as ever wore the blue. They are utterly powerless to prevent the 
wrongs that have been and are being perpetrated by thering. They 
are not even permitted to designate their private clerks or secreta- 
ries, but the ring selects and causes to be appointed all the clerks, as 
it did in the case of Pinney. 


RUIN AND BANKRUPTCY THE RESULT OF RADICAL MISRULE AND PROFLIGACY 

I have charged that through the misrule and bad legislation of the 
republican party ruin and bankruptcy has visited many a household 
during the past few years. .cerein append an official table showing 
the result of Black Friday jobs, Uredit Mobilier frauds, and Sanborn- 
contract steals, that have brought ruin to many homes and crushed 
the prospects, hopes, and energies of thousands of generous and no- 
ble hearts. 


1872, and 1873. 























1873. 1872. 1871. 1870. 
| 
States. FF p | ’ bea 
| aes Amount of Number | Amount of ae | Amount of oe A ount of 
“en liabilities. ante. liabilities. ae | liabilities. on liabilitic 
‘ 8s. | 

| | 
DIR acistitantscocdsde tobente cttnninds2csbéstuse cevececeseene cs | 52 $1, 337, 000 | 75 $1, 501, 000 $525, 000 3t $7P8, 000 
BERRI. 00090 cccencocnceessesconccocsvaness coeccccwecvecscocosccs | 17 307, 000 | 20 | 217, 000 | 95, 000 ‘ 22, 000 
Ce ndatennensbbbhannastecaptandobosesascésteoesecoseceéosaves 7 1, 500, 000 80 2, 434, 000 4, 279, 000 C0 2, 423, (00 
CRI oe cccccecncccccess nccccovcveceseseeccscccs secoee seeces 104 1, 452, 000 70 2, 370, 000 3, 915, 000 6x 1, 220, 000 
Baie ceicanscccivece Pedcdthdie vatwee ctalaedien aie deksed 31 663, 000 | 20 129, 000 208, 000 14 197, 000 
ttn hk don cenedbeeh soubenee scbecedantoagtes | 13 240, 000 ~ 59, 000 158, 000 5 24 000 
OC a 10 258, 000 15 179, 000 | 11, 000 7 91, G00 
Georgia 7 2, 113, 000 | 13 1, 293, 100 | 964, 000 9 1, 403, 000 
BE dedees conbutuve 329 7, 109, 000 | 185 | 11, 470, 000 5, 820, 000 214 5, 19, 060 
Indiana 134 2, 260, 000 } 80 | 991, 000 | 850, 000 6 O60, 000 
lowa..... 141 1, 917, 000 | 91 | 876, 000 | 797, 000 67 732, 000 
Kansas...... 4 £21, 000 | 9 | 860, 000 | 790, 000 45 504, 000 
Si cunlianhadindhebantnhdheunenodhun > caceneeéuesvsencen om 125 2, 287, 000 | 99 2, 059, 000 1, 163, 000 75 1, 194, 000 
TAGE sccecesces PUP cwevekvscesbueseesaseus 74 2, 431, 000 85 3, 190, 000 2, 437, 000 30 1, 886, C00 
BRED. ncuhs sitccedic 80 | 52, 000 | 90 1, 072,600 | 1, 420, 000 105 1, 374, 090 
Maryland 63 | 000 | 75 | 5,045, 000 | 1, 194, 000 58 1, 283, 600 
Massachusetts.......... 309 | 000 | 353 25, 374, 000 8, 241, 000 267 7, 590, 000 
PR aainat rane 40 ndkpetes éuanbatinnenséeces 248 000 | 175 2, 720, 000 | 1, 521, 000 168 3, 227, 000 
Minnesota. .......... 61 000 | 43 407, 000 | 471, 000 43 562, 000 
Mississippi... 79 | 000 53 | 591, 000 | | 355, 000 | 24 96, 000 
Missouri. ..... 188 | 000 | 175 | 2, 670, 000 | | 1, 995, 000 | 115 600 
ener ectenh 22 | 000 17 | 201, 000 | 251, 000 8 52, 000 
New Hampshire......... rabaht ince abneeeee ngdape vallcedsoaey as 27 | 000 37 447, 000 | 129, 000 40 261, 000 
i os 119 000 | 126 2, 036, 000 | 597, 000 93 1, 121, 000 
Wet AUR He Si odicecs cccdic 544 , 000 | 423 | 8, 417, 000 | 9,051, 000 388 5, 692, 000 
oS ae 644 | , 000 | 385 + 20, 684, 000 | | 20, 740, 000 430 20, 573, 000 
North Carolina...... eapmnanennd ti es 63 | 000 | 30 | 282, 000 | 390, 000 31 73, 000 
GEN ING PURE ec s5bhs seabed ec cenccess 321 , 320, 000 | 226 | 6, 569, 000 | 4, 077, 000 266 7, 956, 000 
DOR aiei odes chases ecsstcds 576 31, 445, 000 | 445 9, 422, 000 | 7, 110, 000 418 10, 9~2, 000 
Rhode Island... 58} = 15, 259. 000 | 40 | 1, 179, 000 | 303, 000 | | 158, 000 
South Carolina... 36 1, 927, 000 | 40 | 801, 000 | ) 801, 000 21 315, 000 
‘Tennessee.... . 77 | 1, 636, 000 | 56 | 1, 438, 000 | 42 369, 000 31 #21, 000 
‘Territories......... .. 44 | 868, 000 15 | SE Isengececesishenas ‘ ataaegee . 
ee os 116 | = 1, 751, 000 | 75 | 860, 000 | 38 1, 007, 000 
a 21 350, 000 | 30 | 229, 000 | 25 537, 000 
Virginia and West Virginia. . 125 | 2, 188, 000 103 1, 635, 000 | 76 1, 178000 
Wisconsin.......... el | 1, 574, 000 66 1, 127, 000 61 1, 107, 000 

Dee ..00n<0- iiuihnibodkensheteensaints vend? adesitiaenipiiaid ell sete ig 5,183 | 228, 499, 000 4,069 | 121, 056, 000 | 2,915 85, 252, 000 a: 84, 242, 000 
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The following table will show more clearly the comparative re- 
sults: 


i 


Failures in New | Balance of United 1 
York City. | States. | Total. 


Liabilities. | No. | Liabilities. No. Liabilities. 


430 | $20,573,000 | 3, 121 67, 669,000 | 3,551 $82, 242, 000 
324 20,740,000 | 2591) 6 2, 000 915 85, 252, 000 
385 | 2),684,000 | 3.684 | 100,372, 000 , 009 121, 056, 000 
644 92,635,000 | 4,539 | 135,864,000 | 5,183 | 228, 499, 000 


From the above it will be seen that there were more failures by 
eleven hundred in 1873 than in 1872, with an increase in liabilities of 
$107,443,000, Of this increase in liabilities New York City is charge- 
able with $71.000,000, 

In 1875, and including the six months ending June 30, 1876, there 
were eighty-one hundred and sixty-three failures, aggregating $186,- 
257,695. Of this number and sum the last six months the report 
shows forty-six hundred failures, amounting to $108,415,429, with a 
corresponding increase for the month of July. 

Under the mischievous legislation and misrule of the Administra- 
tion but a few days, nay, a few hours, as in the case of the Black 
Friday job, were sufficient to put everything in disorder; to over- 
throw the plans and schemes of thousands of business firms, to cause 
a practical suspension of the monetary facilities of the entire country, 
and to totally destroy that confidence, without which in our day, 
trade and commerce is impracticable and cannot prosper. 

The failures of 1*73 and 1874 were more numerous than ever before known in any 
two years in the history of our country. It is equally true that there were some 
failures which for their prominence attracted universal attention, and that the 
liabilities of these few were more excessive than were ever before revealed in cal. 
amities of a like character in this country, and with rare exceptions in any other, 


This is the language of the report. We find prospects no better in 
1876. Four thousand six hundred failures during the first six months, 
nearly five thonsand business firms of the country forced to close their 
doors within the first six months of the centennial year. What are 
we to expect? What can we expect if a party is continued in power 
that has totally disregarded its pledges for reduction of expenditures 
of Government, and that heeds not the demands of the people for 
economy and reform? Can such a party be longer trasted? Shall 
we contide another four years to the keeping of these sham reformers 
the destinies of 40,000,000 of people, or shall we demand a change 
and place the great reform governor of New York atthe helm? The 
people demand a redaction in the expenditures of the Government 
and a reduction of taxation. Let us then try a change. 

The report further states that— 

There are throughout the country alarge number of tradersand merchants who 
cannot pay at maturity. There are many who are tiking advantage of the times 


to force compromises upon their creditors, and the failures in the current quarter 
are likely enough to be numerous. (See pages 284 and 233.) 


Reports come to-day that between two and three millions of spindles 
are standing still. Hundreds of other manufactaring establishments 
are standing idle. In the city of Philadelphia alone there are nearly 
one hundred thousand people idle, without employment. Similar re- 
ports come from all the great cities of the country. Mechanics and la- 
borers are idle, southern fields and plantations uncultivated ; no longer 
a market inthe South for northern productions. A few years ago Penn- 
sylvania found a good market in the South for her iron and coal; the 
farmers of the West a market for their wheat, flour, bacon, &c.; the 
Northeast a market for their mechanical and manufacturing produc- 
tions; but by the misrule and bitter partisanship of the republican 
leaders the South is impoverished, business is stagnate, and the man- 
ufacturers of the North and East, the iron-dealers of Pennsylvania, 
and the farmers of the West no longer find a market in the South that 
Was once so prosperous under democratic rule, and would be again but 
for the fiery appeals of politicians, who would fan the flames of pas- 
sion and would have the business men of the North believe that the 
war was still raging inthe South. Sir, we want peace and prosperity, 
that we may once more have a market in the South. 

This is a sad comment, a sad prospect for the business men of the 
country in the centennial year. The prospects can only brighten, the 
clouds of financial gloom can only be dispelled by an uprising of the 
people in favor of retrenchment and reform, 

The good news comes from all parts of the country, from every 
vale and hamlet, that the people are responding with hearty good- 
will to the demands for retrenchment and reform. The great states- 
men of the country—the Adamses, the gallant Sigel, Trumbull, 
Doolittle, Dana, &c.—are enrolling themselves on the side of reform 
and doing service for the people and good government. 

Our merchants and business men have been harassed by spies and 


informers. Never since the foundation of our Government have we | comprehend them better by the aid of a comparison. A glance at the atlas shows 


heagd of spies in time of peace until the republican party assumed 
control of the Government; and now when peace reigns supreme 
throughout the land, we find almost every business house under the 
surveillance of a spy or informer. Last year the Government paid 
millions of dollars to spies and informers. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The following is a table from the official reports of the Govern- 
ment showing the amounts paid in New York and Boston alone. Had 
I time I would like to refer to the amounts paid elsewhere to spies, 
but my time will not permit. 


Table showing in detail the amounts paid to spies and informers, collectors, 
naval officers, and surveyors of the port of New York. 


To Hiram Barney 

To Simeon Draper 

To Preston King 

To Henry A. Smythe, in two vea 

To M. H. Grinnell, in one year 

To Thomas Murphy 5, § 

To Chester A. Arthur . 56, 120 21 
Total amount of collectors’ share of spoils 408, 921 26 

The naval officers’ share of the spoils, $408,921.26; the surveyors’ 
share of the spoils, $408,921.26; the share paid to spies and informers, 
$1,226,763.98 ; making a grand total paid to the spies and informers, 
collectors, naval officers, and surveyors (over and above their salries) 
of the enormous sum of $2,453,527.56 in the city of New York alone. 

Paid to spies, informers, collectors, naval officers, and surveyors of 
the city of Boston, $654,162.48; making a grand total of $3,107,690.04 
thus paid in the cities ef New York and Boston. 

The reports show that it costs $6.57 in New York City and $14.93 
in Boston for each dollar of duty collected. (See statement of Sena- 
tor Dawes in his speech delivered May 19, 1874, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives.) 

This is a sad comment on the result of arepublican form of govern- 
ment. I ask members of this House, I appeal to the people through- 
out the length and breadth of our country to show me when and 
where a democratic administration ever forced upon the business and 
tax-paying people of our country a system of spies—a system only 
fit for decaying monarchies and not for a free government; and yet 
we are, by a republican administration, forced to submit to it, and 
to pay for it too at an ontlay of millions of dollars annually. Let 
the people arise in all their majesty and redeem the Government from 
financial ruin and degradation. 

The great battle is coming. Merchants, farmers, mechanics, labor- 
ing-men, one and all, of every class, rise up; shake off this lethargy, 
demand and assert your rights at the ballot-box in November next 
for a complete change of administration. 

The republican party have made many pledges to the people of re- 
trenchment and reform. What pledge have they ever redeemed ? 
Not one. The expenditures of Government have increased each year 
since the close of the war, and when the democratic members of the 
lower House of Congress respond to the demands of the people by 
cutting down the expenditures for this year $54,000,000, a sum greater 
than required previous to the war for the entire expenditure of the 
Administration, the republican members on this floor and at the other 
end of the Capitol rally in solid phalanx against reduction; and here 
we have been for weeks making the people’s fight for retrenchment, 
reduction, and reform. And if thwarted and defeated, the responsi- 
bility must rest upon the republican party. 

The republican party have had control of every department of the 
Government since the close of the war. What measure have they 
passed that had for its object the welfare, interest, and prosperity of 
the country? Can any member of that party on this floor point to 
one measure or act passed for the benefit of the great masses of the 
laboring men and women of our country? I pause fora reply. The 
official record shows not one. Look into the statute-books. There 
you will read acts giving and granting to corporations hundreds of 
millions of dollars in bonds and a like sum in money; your hard 
earnings. There you will find several acts granting to these same 
soulless corporations nearly three hundred million acres of land, a 
territory double in extent that of the original thirteen colonies. To- 
day these gigantic land monopolies count their lands—given to them 
by the republican party—not by acres, but by square miles, far sur- 
passing in extent anything the world has ever before known. And 
still this party, that has bartered and given away the people’s money, 
bonds, and lands, again comes before us and asks another four years’ 
lease of power, appealing to the people, too, whom they have betrayed 
and so shamefully misrepresented. If indorsed again, will they not 
feel encouraged to become still more reckless in squandering the 
money of the people and the public domain? And will they not 
quote it as a ratification of their nefarious acts? 

Let us see what the republican party has done in the way of sub- 
sidizing corporations and monopolies by granting lands and money 
toward enriching afew at the expense of the many. (See the reports 
of the Statistical Bureau of the Treasury Department.) 

The grants of land to the Pacific railroads alone, according to a statement of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, amounted to 124,000,000 acres on July 
1, 1x69. Subsequent grants, especially the additional grant to the North Pacific 


Railroad Company, will increase it to 140,000,000 acres. Buta million acres is so 
easily said that these figures convey no adequate idea of their meaning. Weshall 


that the areca of France is 213,214 square miles, which, being reduced to acres, gives 
us 136,474,210 acres. Instead, then, of saying that the donations by the republican 
Congress to the Pacific railroads amount to near 140,000,000 acres, we may say that 
they amount to an area greater than that of France. Now, France has a popula- 
tion about equal to that of the United States. 1t appears, therefore, that if peopled 
as densely as France the territory given to these Pacitic railroads would accom- 














modate the entire population of the United States. If peopled as densely as Eng- 
land and Wales. the same area would accommodate over 1 000,000,000 inhabitants 
The total donations to a!l railroads now amount to over 200,000,000 acres, and the 
aggregate amount of land held by other classes of corporations and monopolists 
cannot be less than another 100,000,000 acres; making a grand total of wearly three 
hundred million acres of the people's domain given by the republican party to land 
speculating railroad corporations and monopolies, an arca greater by 2),000,000 
acres than the united areas of France, Italy, and the United Kingdom, which sup 
port an aggregate popalation of nearly one hundred miilions of inhabitants, and 
pearly three times the population of the United States 

Itis with reference to the well-being of such a population of future occupants 
that our land policy should be shaped. Any policy which loses sight of this fund- 
amental object lacks the very first ele ment of republican statesmanship. To adopt 
a different policy is to countermand God's edict, “ Increase and multiply and re 
plenish the earth,” or else it is to inflict upon those who shall fulfill it the penalty 
of a perpetual tribute to the land monopolists and aristocrats. It is to give corpora- 
tions a mortgage apon the life-long carnings of unborn millions, not through one 
generation alone, but through successive generations for all time to come. It is 
to steal the birthright of whole generations of men and women and condemn them | 
in advance tu come into the world under the monstrous necessity of bargaining with | 
a privileged class, made so by the republican party, for the right teshare with them | 
the surface of the planet which the Creator has given as the common heritage of 
the human race. It is to plant with one hand the acorn whence shall grow the deep- 
rooted oak of aristocracy, and with the other scatter wide the seeds of pauperism 
and debasement. It is to destroy culture and the delights of the intellect to the 
masses, in order that afew monopolists may revel in useless luxuries and unwhole- 
some indolence. It is to stunt the development of mind itself, and cheat civ- 
ilizatien of its best elements of progress. It is to assassinate civil liberty. It is 
t» commit a crime against humanity, at which the very streams and mountains and 
primeval forests of the New World might cry out in mighty reprobation. 


And the people will hold the republican party responsible for the 
wholesale plunder of the public domain, and the giving the same to 
corporations and monopolies. 

The republican party has given to monopolies a tract of land 
greater in extent than that of France and the German empire ; double 
the extent of the original thirteen colonies. Talk of the landlords 
of Europe, of landlords of England and Ireland, with their down- 
trodden and oppressed tenants; of Russian lords and their serfs. 
Mr. Speaker, the misery of the European tenant is but as the gentle 
shower of spring compared to the terrible wintry storm of oppression 
which will deluge the working men and women of our country if the 
republican party is continued in power. The republican party has 
granted in money, bonds, and lands of the people to corporations a 
sum nearly equal to the cost and expenditures of our Government 
during seventy-two years under democratic administrations. Are 
not these startling and shameful facts ; facts, too, thét shonld arouse 
the working-men of our country to a sense of the impending danger 
that awaits them and their posterity? The republican party is re- 
sponsible for all this. They had the entire control of the Govern- 
ment at the time when all these wrongs were perpetrated ; and the 
republican members of this House and the Senate are to-day as one 
man making a solid fight against reducing the expenses of Govern- 
ment. I would that the laboring and business men of the country 
were here that they could see with what pertinacity and obstinacy 
the republican members fight our efforts at reduction and reform. 
Thank Heaven we have one consolation, namely, if the people can- 
not be here to see it they will read it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


INDIAN RING FRAUDS. 

In 1860, when we had a larger number of Indians than we have to- 
day, the cost of maintaining them was but a little over $2,000,000, 
In 1873 the cost of the Indian Department was a little over $3,000,000, 
while in 1875 it cost over $8,000,000, with a deficiency of nearly 
$600,000; and yet the evidence shows that not over 20 per cent. ever 
reaches the Indian. The balance gves to enrich the “ring.” The 
Indians, being plundered, become dissatistied, go to war, murder our 
frontiersmen and their families; add the expense of the war, and it 
foots up annually to many millions of dollars. The Indians are de- 
franded by rascally agents and “rings,” as the following extracts of 
testimony will show. Chief Fast Bear says in his testimony before 
the commission : 

The beef-cattle that the Great Father has issued to me no doubt each steer has 
been weighed twice and called two; and some of them have been put away some- 
where else, and I wish the Great Father would track them up. 

Here is the testimony of Blackfoot to the commission : 


We sell our lands and what do we get for it? We get a pair of stockings, and 
when we put them on they go to pieces. They get some old shirts and have them 
washed and give them to us; we put them on and our elbows go right through 
them. They send us tin kettles. We go te get water to carry to our lodges, we dip 
the water up, but it all runs outagain. That is what we get for our land. The 
President and Congress sends money to us, but we don’t get a cent of it. We do 
not know where the money goes. Every agent gets rich that comes here. 


This is the character of testimony that comes to us from those who 
have investigated this matter. “The agents get rich.” 

Mr. Speaker, this isso. Althgugh they receive but $1,500 per an- 
num in greenbacks, they get rich. I have never known within the 
last ten years but two agents that did not get rich,and those entered 
the Indian service poor and left it poor. The Indians were well cared 
for; everybody, both Indian and white, were satisfied but the “ring.” 
There was no show for plunder; consequently there was much dissat- 
isfaction with ring-jobbers, and Judge E. Steele, the agent and super- 
intendent, was removed. The names of Steele and Fuller, agents in 
California and Montana, are loved and respected by the people and 
the Indians, but despised by the “rings.” And why? Because they 
discharged their duty faithfully to the Government and the Indian 
aud prevented the plundering of the appropriations by the “ring 
thieves.” The testimony in another case shows that five thousand 
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| defeated the bill. 


pairs of garters were sent to one reservation for the Indian women, 
althongh there was not a pair of stockings on the reservation. There 
must have been comfort as well as pleasure for the young Indian 
maidens to appear at the war-dance dressed in a pair of red garters, 
encircling the limb or place where the stocking ought to be. The 
democratic members of this House passed the bill transferring the 
management of the Indians to the War Department. General Sheri- 
dan and other Army officers testified that it would be a saving of over 
$10,000,000 annually to the Government. But the republican Senate 
So much again for the boasted and often-made 
promises of economy by the republican party. 

THE HIGH PR ITKCTIVE TARIFF AND ITS BURDENS OF TAXATION 

MEN AND WOMEN OF OUR COUNTRY 

Of the 40,000,000 people in the United States, not over 30,0 are en- 
gaged in manufacturing; consequently nearly 40,000,000 laboring men 
and women are compelled by enactment of the republican party to pay 
tribute at the rate of 50 to 80 per cent. to uphold and maptain twenty- 
five or thirty thousand manufacturers. There are about 8,000,000 per- 
sons over ten years of age engaged in farming in the United States. 
They are taxed on an average from 47 to 90 per cent. on all they buy, 
and very heavily on what they sell, for the upholding and encourage- 
ment of the 30,000 manufacturers in the country. The farmer pays 
this average percentage on his tools, his fencing, his household uten- 
sils, on nearly everything he buys. He pays a dollar for dry-goods, 
lifty cents of which goes to uphold the republican tariff and enrich 
the 30,000 manufacturers. He is compelled to sell at Liverpool prices, 
less the cost of transportation, That cost is increased in a thousand 
ways by the taxes on iron, steel, and by the other duties which will 
swell the cost of railroads and their management. He is taxed, there- 
fore, on what he buys and what he sells. The farming army of 
8,000,000 men are systematically bled at the rate of 50 per cent. for 
the benefit of the 30,000 republican, pampered, kid-gloved, aristo- 
cratic manufacturers. Of the thousands of articles nsed by the 
farmers and of the hundreds of articles mentioned in the tariff act, 
in no instance have I been able to find one exemption in favor of the 
farmer. No, Mr. Speaker, the farmer is at the mercy of speculators ; 
he must bear the burdens of hich tariffs and taxation. 

The tariff under whig and democratic administrations averaged but 
from 14 to 22 per cent., while the republican tariff of 1875 averages 
from 50 to 180 per cent., the highest ever known in the history of any 
civilized country. This enormous tax was imposed and forced upon 
the people against the earnest protest of 8,000,000 farmers, hundreds 
of thousands of laboring-men, and the democratic members of both 
Houses of Congress. This unjust law was forced throngh Congress by 
the republican party, thereby enriching the few at the expense of 
the many; enriching 30,000 manufacturers at the expense of 40,000,- 
000 people; thereby compelling the labor*~ x poor to pay tribute to 
the rich. Is this in keeping with the pledges made by the republi- 
can party? No, Mr. Speaker, it is in direct violation of the solemn 
pledges made by the republican party to the people, 

I will call your attention to the tariff or duty on a few of the lead- 
ing articles used by the laboring classes. On printed calico we pay 
a duty of 71 per cent., on blankets we pay 73, and yet the duty on 
wool has been reduced, thereby aiding the importer and manufac- 
turers who import Australian wool, while it impoverishes the wool- 
growers of our own country. On woolen cloth we pty 68 per cent. ; 
on spool-thread, 74; woolen shirts and drawers, 91. 

I have appended a table showing the duty paid on many other 
of the leading articles, as fixed by the tariff enacted by the republi- 
san party in 1875: 


TO THE LABORING 


Per cent. 
Chleroform 3 














0SOOS0 Rodd Od Kodo Ee cncnss cecceeceoene cocncesescceDecacocoeseens 150 

Collodion bes 1 S¥Ebw Es beeskn cose cde es ASA CnSesSehS Seenydareeseeeetes 100 

Magnesia, carbonate 63 

OUR, GROEN oi o 0.otic codeine cedvndeces cavsesccsoce cccccneeossceesoesss coowes 68 

i nc cua gindabenensea coenequecnc qepeape oadseeeepengge ace 51 to 71 

Spool-thread .....-..... 74 

Cotton-yarn............ 58 

Window-glass.......... 54 

TORE BRE ROOD ITER «occ ccosceccesccceyscccecs cocccnccececcccceesdvestecs 41 to 60 
Ts wo dic did pdddasverk:sscsthechaeatoonyereseusciuenesssens 49 
ED... ccuabuutedccccususdsssoscedeccodece pesceus 60 
ited dumeeterwarduads Teneseccvoce caseescee VESsSentes cousssssoeseliues 52 
WO ODO, 2c cwcccesccccncsccvccccccccccc cscccce cocccccccccesooccsooes 48 
PE IEE akendkensccesccccoccecos cganesssogumbeqenes —_ 71 

Ee dcikdnt ddkadhs aveocecsecuese 54 
Machine-needles ...........-. 46 
PE nicvdes voowns 42 
Marble, 2-inch.. . . . 110 
Marble, 3 and 4 inch 166 
EE Ninksad ugbinehece 89 
CUDNEY sccveccceccus cocvcesosseveccacsusesendegeeasnedean 180 
iE dadtehekeduneesecdpepe coveccsscosceccuceseseccouseungetenets 58 
EL Gdicbes cgieesucessecvrercecectvesesiesscedscceseae Gaabes 53 
BE oessccks tO 
Starch 56 
Varnish 71 
Carpets 50 to 06 
ED cap ogivecwaywdduerersureet teuervenenubivderecees 61 to 81 
A ROMeUneetntntdeenenccaccatesuevecsactgcewns désecvlies cevévewns 71 to 95 
Flannels DUE R dante cles dau nongiibvadtesdetbetimeuined teh’ 67 to 91 
i dh dD caduthasesorseesesceccesacersevcedivbewete 5ito 7 
ee menmmradboudbbandasd 77todl 
IIE. cnccevccececccese cccsénsedeesecbhass . SbtoDl 
DE don vhtedhnchatcresenenenese wegueiseyeetenetwod . 177 
I lt cian aines Dien sou menekbasouamrconteetnenadesadacas o8 
 dthdsibcetbhadereséawccnesc cocccccesess cncceseeedesederyeueds £8 to 07 


CE sv abeetnceens ctuccescwcwnsveesccceveccccsness cdevubussdetuoseus 80 to 102 
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Let the laboring-men of our country read and reflect before they 
cast a vote to continue a party in power whose whole course of action | 


and legislation has been to enrich a few aristocratic manufacturers, 
while tt impoverishes millions of the laboring poor of the country. 

The republican party is alone responsible for this infamous tariff. 
It alone is responsible for the internal-revenue tax that impoverishes 
the producer by overloading and crushing our productions with in- 
ternal-revenue taxes, creating an army of officials in the land to col- 
lect these taxes, all of which must be paid for by the people. 

The farmer has an oversupply of fruit. If he distils it he is eom- 
pelled to pay an internal-revenue tax as soon as the fruit is distilled, 
a tax that amounts to more than the spirits are worth, as the spirits 
are not marketable under two or three years, while the republican- 
favored importer imports the productions of a foreign country and 
the goods Jie in wiseheans two years or until the market price is sat- 
isfactory before the wealthy importer is required to pay duty. Thus 
by enactment the republican party has discriminated against the 
producers and toiling millions of farmers and vine-culturists of our 
country, and !n favor of the importer and for the actual benefit of 
foreign producers. 

In my State (California) we have nearly $40,000,000 invested in 
fruit-growing and vine-culture. The action of the republican party 
has been to crush out our interests and favorthe productions of foreign 
countries, and yet the republican party informs the country that it is 
the party of reform and equal justice to all, the laboring-man’s friend, 
&c. Give us a tariff for revenue only. Under the present law the 
laboring man or woman goes to the merchant to purchase one dollar’s 
worth of dry goods; 56 to 71 per cent. goes to uphold the manufact- 
urer. The farmer goes to market to purchase a lot of wire or round 
iron; 58 or 71 per cent. of the amount he pays goes to the mauufact- 
urer. The wife buys some spool-thread ; 71 per cent. goes to build 
up one of the 30,000 manufacturers. She wants a few sewing-ma- 
chine needles; she must pay 46 per cent. She wants a sewing-ma- 
chine; the merchant says it is worth from $65 to $105. “ But,” says 
the good wife, “how comes this? I see by the official reports that it 
ouly costs from $6 to $14 each to manufacture these machines, and 
they are shipped to Europe and sold for $23 each. Why should I pay 
three or four or five times as much for an American sewing-machine 
as the English, Irish, or French lady pays after it is shipped to Eu- 
rope?” The answer is that the republican party have legislated to 
benefit the manufacturer that they may bleed the poor. The miner 
desires to purchase a suit of flannel or pair of blankets. He pays a 
duty of 91 per cent. So much for republican rule. This is a speci- 
men of the fruit of the republican tree. It has proved very bitter 
fruit for the people, and very dear, too. 

Leaving the question of tariff, 1 will now call your attention to 
another fruitful source of corruption practiced by the republican 
party during the past few years. Under the pretense of collecting 
revenne and enforcing the infamous tariff, hundreds of custom-houses 
and ports of entry have been established, not only along the sea-coast 
but all over our country. From Maine to Alaska, in every nook and 
corner along the coast, and on little streams where a Mississippi cat- 
fish would tind it difficult to ascend. And when no other point along 
our sea-coast or bays could be found, ports of entry have been estab- 
lished away up in the interior; up in the Blue Ridge country; up 
toward the Rocky Mountains; by the snow-clad Sierras; far from 
ocean, lake, or river. These ports of entry or asylums for politicians 
number thousands, at hundreds of which not a cent of revenue is col- 
lected, although it costs the tax-payers millions of dollars to main- 
tain them. 

I now call your attention to the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for 15873, from the following extract of which it will be seen what 
it costs to support these ports of entry and custom-houses. 

I wish to call attention to a statement showing the rates of cus- 
toms duties at various ports during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1873, and the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, together with the cost 
of collecting the same. 


Statement showing receipts from customs at small ports during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1873, aud cost of collecting the same. 


Cost of 


Name of district or port. collection 


Receipts. 


} 

Aroostook, Maine 3 ol $11, 720 00 
Passamaquoddy, Maine... ee 92,739 59 | 29,464 
Machias, Maine ; ee | 6 6, 868 7 
Frenchman's Bay, Maine...... | 36 45 b. 723 
Castine, Maine 376 M4 | . 2 2 
Waldoborough. Maine ‘ sntenutiade . , 356 81 14 
Wiscasset, Maine... . 53 1 074 
Bath, Maine 2k . 261 
Saco, Maine 10 318 
Kennebunk, Maine peUnepisonsnsseibeseriemmiateta ; 2 , 279 00 
York, Maine... senseotanes Senweesaecedunsuneeesenesll 368 39 
Selfast, Maine. ... . 368 55 | 7,036 21 
Bangor, Maine.. ; ; 836 09 | 13,196 00 
Portamouth, New Hampshire 78 10, 312 47 
Newburyport, Massachusetts : \ 73 | 6, 890 00 
Gloucester, Massachusetts 5, 36) 18911 00 
Salem, Massachusetts 17| 17,0nR 4 
Marblehead, Massachusetts... ..... es 14 | 1 
Plymouth, Massachusetts \ 69 
Fall River. Massachusetts : 210, 724 31 


. 657 79 
3, 292 08 
8 566 80 
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Statement showing receipts from customs at small ports, §-c.—Continued. 


fle beak i , Cost of 
Name of district or port. Receipts. | collection. 


$8, 095 00 
10, 810 59 
6,650 07 
1, 866 23 
20, 070 00 


Barnstable, Massachusetts . 38 | 
New Bedford, Massachusetts , 867 26 | 
Edgartown, Massachusetts 

Nantucket, Massachusetts 
Pensacola, Florida 

Key West, Florida 16, 529 34 
Fernandina, Florida | 6,218 15 
Saint Mark's, Florida 7,540 00 
Saint John's, Florida 6, 341 65 
Apalachicola, Florida 2,912 15 
Saint Augustine, Florida 6, 741 03 
Bridgeton, New Jersey 9 39 
Wilmington, Delaware 5 83 
Annapolis, Maryland 64 
Town Creek, Maryland 55 00 
Crisfield, Marylan : 5 00 
Cherrystone, Virginia R 
Wheeling, West Virginia aie B49 70 
Parkersburgh, West Virginia. . . QR 
Vicksburgh, Mississippi . ..........-.-+--------e-0e 00 
0a cns chacnakbehenran einardeap 00 
Bristol, Rhode Island 67 
Newport, Rhode Island i2 
Middletown, Connecticut 85 
New London, Connecticut 790 92 
Fairfield, Connecticut 254 25 
Stoning on, Connecticut 980 86 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey... 915 43 
Burlington, New Jersey 534 00 
Newark, New Jersey 138 § 
Georgetown, District of Columbia 010 2 
Richmond, Virginia 479 
Norfolk, Virginia 645 
Tappahannock, Virginia . 97 | eo 
Petersburgh, Virginia . , a , 939 2 
Alexandria, Virginia 5, 503 
Albemarle, North Carolina. ne 5, 873 2 
Pamlico, North Carolina... wei | , 4 
Beaufort, North Carolina | 391 
Georgetown, South Carolina 22 79 | , Bay 5 
Beaufort, South Carolina ‘ LY 3, 961 
Saint Mary's, Georgia . 3, 117 
Brunswick, Georgia . a, , 805 
Selwa, Alabama | , 370 
Pearl River, Mississippi 23 
Sag Harbor, New York , 739 
Little Egg Harbor, New Jersey ... mA ee . , 324 00 
Great Egg Harbor, New Jersey 


Pas 


> am 


eo 





, 656 58 


214,110 19 152, 733 5 
| 


I also call the attention of the House to the report of the Resister 
of the Treasury for 1875, that the country may see where we are 
drifting under republican rule: 


Custom-house collections for 1875. 


Receipts. Cost of 


Name of district or port. odllzction. 


Bamase, Maine. ..0c0vesces secccccuscovesensucéoweus cece 
Machias, Maine 
Castine, Maine.............. 

Frenchman's Bay, Maine 

York, Maine 30 28 
Aroosteok, Maine 5,925 3 
Wiscasset, Maine 159 3, 483 00 
Newport, Rhode Island 433 3, 483 58 
Stonington, Connecticut. - .. . wodétbe decusos soos ; 00 
Dunkirk, New York 

Little Egg Harbor, New Jersey .. 
Great Egg Harbor, New Jersey. - 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Albemarle, North Carolina 
Beaufort, North Carolina 
Georgetown, South Carolina 
Saint Augustine, Florida 

Koy West, Florida 

Saint Mark's, Florida 
Apalachicola, Florida 

Pearl River, Mississippi 

Paso del Norte, Texas 

Paducah, Kentucky 

Evansville, Indiana 

jurlington, Iowa 


$4 7 
1, 873 96 
1,113 

4 


210, 725 96 
3, 923 00 
7, 473 
6, 124 60 

373 00 
6, 889 18 


6, 419 05 
450 00 
13, 018 59 


If time would permit, hundreds of instances could be cited in the 
reports where not a dollar is collected, and yet the expense of keep- 
ing up these ports is enormons. But, with the reports before them, 
the republican party has still continned to maintain and keep up 
these dens of political pauperism, while the laboring people of the 
country are otraggling day by day to pay the expenses. I find here 
in the reports of Mr. Secretary Bristow and his Register hundreds of 


| ports where we are paying thousands upon thousands of dollars and 


| 


not one cent of revenne is collected. For instance: At Frenchman’s 
Bay, in the State of Maine, in 1873 we collected $36.45 and paid $5,753 
for collecting it; in 1875 we collected $4.40 and paid $6,124 for its 
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collection. At Saint Augustine, Florida, not a dollar was collected, | 
yet the republican party paid iis officials $6,741.03. By reference 
to the tables it will he observed that at many other ports not a cent | 
has been collected for years, although we pay large sums each year 
at these ports. At Paso del Norte, Texas, were collected $13.29 and 
paid for collecting it $15,960. For years and years the republican 
leaders on this floor have known of these things, and yet every year 
new ports of entry are established. For years they have known of 
this leakage from the nation’s Treasury, and yet with all the power 
in their own hands they have made no move toward economy by 
stopping up the leaks. And still they tell us about reform in the re- 
publican party. Can they be longer trusted by an overburdened 
people ? 


WE MUST KNOW THE TREE BY ITS FRUITS. 

We have seen its fruits during the past winter, during the past few 
weeks. Here we have seen huddled up in this Hall, with the tem- 
perature from 100 to 108, the democratic representatives of the peo- 
ple battling for retrenchment and reform, worlsing day and night to 
reduce the expenses of the Government, to stop some of the thou- 
sands of leaks in the Treasury made by the republican party. We 
have fought for reform; the republican members of this House and 
of the Senate have opposed us. They are contending for the spoils; 
the democratic members are endeavoring to carry out the will of the 
people. Reform is our battle-cry. Let us stand by the people in this 
great contest. Talk about reform in the republican party and by re- 
publican leaders! Sir, I would as soon expect the Turk to abandon 
his harem and embrace the Christian religion, or the rushing waters 
of Niagara to reverse its course. Sir, we can expect no reform at the 
hands of the republican or administration leaders. When we urge 
reform on this floor, they shake their political Koran (the “ bloody 
shirt”) in our faces, Sir, like famished tigers they have tasted blood— 
the spoils, the hard-earned money of the people. They are trying to 
divert the attention of the people from the real issue, but, Mr. 
Speaker, the people are aroused. The economical, tax-paying busi- 
ness men of the country are aroused. They will not, they cannot be 
diverted from the real issue. The people are with us now. Let us 
stand by them in the work of retrenchment and reform. 

ANOTHER BROKEN PROMISE. 

The republican leaders have promised to reduce the number of 
civil officials and thereby decrease the expenditures of Government. 
Here is a book of twelve hun ired and eloven pages and another of 
some six hundred and fifty pages, entitled the registers of the civil 
list of officials, &c., published and printed by the Department in 
pursuance of sections 508 and 510 of the Revised Statutes, and com- 
monly called the Blue Book. Here is to be found the name of 
every Government official; and I here append a statement of the 
number of employés borne upon the civil list of the United States 
from 1859 to 1875, inclusive, as compiled and shown in the official 
registers : 

Number of civil employés under— 









Mr. Buchanan's aclministration ........................ unde wussve nevada 44,5°7 
Mr. Lincoln's administration in 1861 .... icacpee 40 
ae, Re INO BO TED. nn cncecccccscanceseeconennoncenacone 47. 375 


Lincoln's and Johnson's administration in 1865 
President Johnson in 1867 
President Grant in 1869 
President Grant in 1871 
President Grant in 1873 
President Grant in 1875 
President Grant in 1876 


And the Lord only knows what it will be before the expiration of 
the year 1876. 

These figures speak louder than words. They will appeal to the 
pecaamase every business man in thecountry, toevery tax-payer in the 
and, and when my friend, Mr. RANDALL, of Pennsylvania,(thechairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, ) and his democratic colleagues 
reported the several appropriation bills reducing the number of civil 
officials, the republican members on this floor assailed the proposition 
in the most violent manner. Their rage and fury knew no Sarda 
They hurled their fury upon the head of these steadfast friends of 
the people, but yet they stood, and stand to-day, firm as a rock; and 
I say to Mr. RANDALL and the democrats on this floor that the peo- 
ple expect us to stand as firm as the Macedonian phalanx. There is 
no necessity for 100,000 civil employés. Mr. Lincoln in time of war 
could get along with less than half the number. Why this great in- 
crease of nearly thirty thousand within the past one or two years? 
Sir, it is to give employment to the henchmen and time-serving polit- 
ical paupers, to fill up the’ custom-houses and useless ports of entry, 
where not a dollar of revenue is collected, to give place and position 
to political trimmers and election manipulators. Will the country 
longer submit to be misgoverned, or will it support reform measures 
and reform men? 

In addition to this terrible array of facts the record of the republi- 
can party shows that it has constantly disregarded and violated the 
Constitution of the country; that it has used the Army and Navy 
for political purposes; that the appropriations made for the support 
an maintenance of the Navy have been used for carrying elections 
at the several navy-ygrds of the country, as the testimony just pub- 
lished will show. 

The Army has not been used for the protection of our frontier set- 
tlements as contemplated by law, but our Texas border, Arizona, 


























New Mexico, Montana, Wyoming, and other frontier States and Ter- 


| riteries have been left to the raids of the Sioux, the Comanches, and 


the Apaches, who have plundered, murdered, and sealped thousands 
of the families of the hardy settlers, while the soldiers of the coun- 
try, paid for by the people, are kept stationed in the Southern States 
to carry elections for the promotion of such carpet-bagyers as Pack- 
ard, Kellogg, and others. Where is the Army to-day? On the front- 
ier? No. 

The following statement will show the present location of the 
Army: 


Total number of troops in the regular Army. ................. ptbrintoveouane 26, 978 
Number of troops stationed in Southern States........... poeegenen conghe cel 
Number of troops at recruiting stations ...... ...............20+---e0- cence. 
Troops in northern forts and posts ......................20-..200- -s --. 4,868 


A few thousand are located in the Western and Pacitic States, while 
the gallant Crook is sent to quell the murderous Sioux with but a 
handful of men. He reports at least five Indians for each soldier. 
Where is the gallant Custer and his brave followers? Sir, he was 
sent to fight the Sioux with bat two hundred and sixty-nine men. 
That brave officer and his heroic little coumand were massacred to a 
man. Their mangled, mutilated forms lic upon the fields of the Yel- 
lowstone, while their comrades in arms, who would gladly have gone 
to the front with them, are kept in Louisiana, Mississippi, and other 
Southern States to influence elections. Sir, the blood of Custer and 
his little band should be charged to the acconnt of your Packards, 
your Kelloggs, your Ameses, and other republican leaders, and the peo- 
ple will hold them responsible for it. 

Another fraud and leakage not enumerated is the printing ring 
of the District of Columbia. Millions have been squandered in this 
way to enrich the ring. The Government Printing Office has man- 
aged to use over $20,000,000 during the past few years. The testi- 
mony of experts before the committee shows that from 40 to 50 per 
cent. of the money appropriated for public printing has been stolen 
by the ring, and the Superintendent, Clapp, is handed over to the 
grand jury for indictment, not by the republican party, but by the 
democratic House. 

Mr. Speaker, [would ask the republican members of this House to 
point to any department of the Government that is not corrupt. Are 
they punished? Were the post-office thieves and straw-bidders pun- 
ished, or even prosecuted ? No,sir. Bristow made war upon crooked 
whisky thieves, and employed Henderson, Dyer, Yaryan, and others 
to aid him. These good servants of the people were all dismissed, 
and Mr. Bristow was forced to retire to private life in the blue-grass 
regions of Kentucky. Ex-Senator Pratt, of Indiana, being ambitious 
to do right, undertook to punish whisky and revenue frauds. He, 
too, is invited to retire to private life on the banks of the Wabash. 
So it goes. “Let no guilty man escape.” That is, let no man escape 
who attempts te crush out fraud. The same administration leaders 
who stand by the Administration in the dismissal of the good and trne 
servants of the people met in Cincinnati and again thwarted the 
wishes of the people and placed before the country a candidate who 
will simply be an automaton in the hands of the men who have been 
and are to-day the apologists of Kellogg, Warmoth, Packard, Bab- 
cock, and other depredators. The action of these political confeder- 
ates at Cincinnati means but one thing. namely, the continuation in 
power of the very rings who have plundered the people. It can 
mean nothing else. 

Take the condition of the Southern States. Texas, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and the Vir- 
ginias are prosperous under democratic rule; but how is it in Louisi- 
ana, South Carolina, and Mississippi? Bloodshed, riot, plunder, 
and robbery have been the order of the day. These States have been 
under republican rule. Now that Mississippi is democratic no com- 
plaints are heard from the people. The State government is man- 
aged to the satisfaction of the people, and prosperity is fast return- 
ing to all classes. The ring plunderers are dissatisfied, and why? 
Because under democratic administrations there is no opportunity for 
plunder. Democrats punish fraud, while the republicans have let 
the Pinneys and Babcocks and hundreds of others go free; and to- 
day the republican members on this floor are fighting as one man to 
keep the military in the South while our kindred are being murdered 
by savage Sioux in the West. 

When we demand economy, when we expose the extravagance of 
the Administration, we are met by the cry of Ku-Klux, the war, another 
rebellion, &c. Gentlemen, these dodges will notdo. You may evade 
the scrutiny of an overburdened tax-paying people for a while, but 
you cannot divert their attention from the fact and record that you 
have and are to-day opposing economy and reduction in the expendi- 
tures of the Government, and that son are the apologists for those 
who have plundered every department of the Government. Mr. 
Speaker, the day has come when the people demand that their Rep- 
resentatives shall do their bidding. 

The republican leaders and politicians have added to the “ bloody 
shirt” the school and church question. They say the public schools 
must be maintained. Now, Mr. Speaker, who is opposed to the pub- 
lic-school system of our country as established years ago under dem- 
ocratic administrations? What national, State, county, or munici- 
pal convention, shat legislative body, has spoken against our glori- 
ous public or free school system? Not one in all the land. No, not 
one. Can the republican members on this floor point to any party or 
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people in the land that have taken, or would take, any steps to in- 
jure or break up the public schools? Not one. It is another false 
issue, another attempt by republican leaders to divert attention from 
the real question in issue. Gentlemen, in common parlance, “it’s | 
too thin.” We are all—democrats, republicans, liberals, and inde- 
pendents—for the great free-school system of the country; we are 
all for the great cause of education. 

There is still another dodge to divert the attention of the people 
from the record. In the last annual message of the President he 
spoke of “ priestcraft,” &c. No sooner had Congress assembled than 
the republican leaders took up the cry and attempted to make politi- 
cal capital out of it, and we have heard murmurs coming from the 
politicians that the Catholics were overriding the country, that Ca- 
tholicism must be put down, &c. The republican party made the issue 
in Oregon last fall against my friend Mr. LANr, and were beaten. I 
understand that they are trying to make this issue in Ohio this fall. 
The Cincinnati nominee is a little “Hayes’y” on the subject, and 
some of his followers met in national convention at Philadelphia on 
the 4th and 5th of July, 1876, the centennial year, and ceatbeed as 
follows: 

1. That we are in favor of Protestant America being ruled and governed by 
Protestant Americans. 

2. That we will support none but Protestants for office. 

3. That we will support and instruct our friends to support and vote for Hayes 
and Wheeler for President and Vice-President of the United States. (See report 
of proceedings of convention in the New York Herald, July 6, 1876.) 





This is the “raw head and bloody bones” that is to accompany the 
“bloody shirt.” Here in the great centennial year, in the city of 
brotherly love, at the nedianel: exhibition of the world’s industry, 
there in the city that gave birth to liberty and our national exist- 
ence, where invited guests from every nation had assembled to ex- 
hibit their handiwork and join with us in celebrating our nation’s 
birthday, with our banners streaming from every house top embla- 
zoned with golden letters, “Welcome to all the nations of the earth,” 
when all were enjoying the fraternal love and blessings of liberty and 
the free air of free government, a Government founded on religious 
liberty and equal rights—there and at that time, when all true pa- | 
triots and liberty-loving people should have been offering thanks to | 
Almighty God for the blessings He had vouchsafed to the people of 
the whole country, there and at that time a convention of leaders and 


| in the march to victory. 


| government. 





workers of the republican party, representing twenty-nine States, as- 
sembled in the interest of Hayes and Wheeler and adopted a series of 
resolutions as herein quoted from the report of the proceedings, re- 
solving that none but “native-born Protestant Americans should gov- 
ern America,” and that Hayes and Wheeler be voted for for the high 
offices of President and Vice-President of the United States. 

How was it in the Catholic countries? Side by side on the same 
page that gives us the report of the proceedings of this convention 
or branch of the republican party, we find the following telegrams: 

That thousands of Germans were celebrating our nation’s birth- 
day in Germany. 

That the people of Switzerland celebrated the day, and that it was 
observed as a great holiday. 

That 30,000 Catholic Irishmen marched in procession in the city of 
Dublin. 

What a contrast, Catholics and Protestants of Europe alike, side 
by side, rejoicing, sending up glad hallelujahs to heaven for the con- 
tinued prosperity and religious liberty of America; while republican 
politicians in America—in the very birthplace of liberty—were re- 
solving not only against civil and religious equality, but against na- 
tionality and birthright. God bless old Ireland and Irishmen. God 
bless the noble, liberty-loving Germans and Swiss. Long may they 
live to set an example to teach these republican politicians the true 
principles of patriotism and civil and religious liberty. Sir, if his- 
tory be correct, the Mayflower had streaming from her mast-head 
when she touched Plymouth Rock, a banner upon which was in- 
scribed : 

This is the New World, the land of religious liberty. 


From that sentiment the Catholics in the colonial days of Mary- 
land protected all in the exercise of religious liberty and the worship 
of God. From that sentiment Thomas Jefferson wrote the sacred 
clause in the Declaration of Independence that guarantees to every 
human being the right to equality and the worship of God according 
to the dictation of his own conscience. From that sentiment the ar- 
ticle of the Constitution of the United States was adopted—adopted 
and ratified by the people—which guarantees and protects every 
human being in the land in the enjoyment of the free exercise of re- 
ligious liberty. Who is here that would strike that clause from the 
Declaration of Independence? Who is here that would strike out 
that article from the Constitution? Do you republicans mean this, 
or are you only bringing it forward to divert the people from the real 
issue, that you may for a little while longer hide the cloven foot of 
corruption? To whom are we indebted for our nationality? To 
whom are we indebted for the liberties we enjoy to-day? Sir, his- 
tory answers the question. We are indebted to Catholic France; to 
her brave Catholic soldiers, led by the patriot, Lafayette. Did Wash- | 
ington and the patriot Army at Valley Forge, when the last ray of | 
hope had fled, resolve that no Catholic should enter the Army to strike | 
for liberty and religious equality? Did they refuse to receive the aid | 
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and support of Lafayette and his Catholic legions? No, sir; the old 
Continentals were patriots. Every one worshiped God as he wished. 
Each one was fighting for this very principle: the right to “live and 
let live.” 

Who stood in the front ranks in the late war for the Union? The 
Protestant and Catholic stood side by side in the thickest of the bat- 
tle. No citizen was more patriotic and ready in giving service to the 
country than the Catholic. Then republican and democrat, foreign 
and native-born, Catholic and Protestant, stood shoulder to shoulder 

No sound of foreign-born or religious pro- 
scription was ever tolerated by the great ant patriotic Lincoln or his 
predecessors. That has been left to the centralized power of the pres- 
ent administration party, which stands ready to manufacture and 
accept any means, however vile, that will perpetuate its ascendency 
indefinitely to rob the tax-payer and industries of the country. 

Would the republican party establish a national religion of Bap- 
tists, or a national religion of Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopa- 
lians, or Latter-Day Saints? Carry into effect this last dogma or 
principle of your party as adopted in the convention at Philadelphia, 
and it is only a question of time when our country and land will be 
deluged in blood shed in a religious warfare. 

Will the people ratify your action and elect Hayes and Wheeler, 
who promise no reform, no reduction of expenditures, but are backed 
by a party the leaders of which deny to Americans the constitutional 
right to worship God according to the fundamental laws of civil lib- 
erty? Backed by a party who deny to the gallant, liberty-loving 
Irishman, German, Swiss, and Frenchman the right to come to this 
land and partake with us alike of the joys, the comforts, and the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty bequeathed to us by Lafay- 
ette, by French, German, Scot, and Irishman, who, side by side with 
Washington and the patriots of 1776, shed their blood upon hundreds 
of battle-fields that they might enjoy and bequeath to posterity a 


| government of civil and religious equality. 


Again, Mr. Speaker, the leaders of the republican party have forced 
upon the American people a treaty with China that is filling our 
country with a class of cooly or slave laborers for worse and more 
degrading purposes than was ever known in the history of civilized 
The democratic party and the people entered their 
solemn protest against the ratification of a treaty that looked to the 
introduction of slave labor into our country ; and when the American 
consul at Hong-Kong, China, objected to the immigration of cooly 
or slave laborers the State Department said, “ Let them come.” 

See letter of Secretary of State, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF State, 
Washington, D. C., July 13, 1876. 


Six: Your letter of the 12th instant, asking copies of certain papers on file in the 
Department in relation to contracts with Chinese laborers, has been received. In 
venir 1 have the honor to inclose herein a copy of a dispatch dated the 19th of 
November, 1869, from the consul at Hong-Kong, and of the Department's reply 
thereto, under date of the 20th of January, 1870, these being, as is believed, the 
papers referred to in your letter. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
HAMILTON FISH. 

Hon. J. K. LuTTrett, 

House of Representatives. 


UNITED StaTEs CONSULATE, 
Hong-Kong, China, Nevember 19, 1869. 

Sir: In view of the great magnitude which the matter of Chinese emigration 
hence to the United States is assuming, and in view of the fact that parties aro 
now here making engagements with Chinese laborers to be taken to the United 
States and there employed for a term of years, I deem it my duty to ask for spe- 
cific instructions in this regard. 

What constitutes a free and voluntary emigrant? The act to prohibit the cooly 
trade, passed February 1), 1862, provides that the inhabitants or subjects of China 
known as “coolies ” shall not be transported in American vessels to be disposed 
of in foreign countries. * * * Does any conflict exist in this law? Whatisa 
“cooly” as here defined, and what isafree emigrant? * * * Or, to put this ques- 
tion in a still more practical form, can an individual or company come here and 
engage Chinese to be employed for a term of days, mouths, or years in the United 
States and legally demand of the consul the certiticate contemplated in the fourth 
section of the act aforesaid? * * * It is the custom established by my imme- 
diate predecessor to give all vessels, without regard to nationality, sailing hence for 
ports in the United States with Chinese emigrants, a certitied list of such emi- 
grants. For each certificate to emigrant the consu! charged $2. * * * 

The great importance of this question of emigration, together with the fact 
that thice fourths of all who leave China will probably a from this port, will 
I trust be deemed sufficient excuse for my lengthy dispatch on this subject. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Cc. N. GOULDING, 
United 


States Consul. 
Hon. HAMILTON Fish, 


Secretary of State, Washington, D. O. 


Now follows the substance of the reply of the Acting Secretary of 

State: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 20, 1870. 

Sir: I acknowledge the receipt of your dispatch No. 5, of November 19, 1869, in 
relation to the cooly emigrants. k 

I am not aware that there is any legal definition of the term “cooly.” Its gen- 
eral signification is understood to be a laborer at servile work, but the term has 
received a perticular a to the class who have for many years been the sub- 
jects of the commerce known as the cooly trade. * * * 

The fact that an emigrant embarks under a contract by which he is to re-imburse 
the expenses of his transportation by personal services for a iod agreed upon 


| does not deprive him of the character of a free and voluntary emigrant, if the con- 


tract is not vitiated by force or fraud. 
The local knowledge and experience of each consul will enable him to prevent 














the abuses of the cooly trade without impeding emigration really free and volun- | 


tary, Without more specitic instructions. 
“ Lam, sir, your obedient servant, 
J. C. B. DAVIS, 


Assistant Secretary. 
C. N. Goutpine. Esq., : 
United States Consul, Hong-Kong, China. 


Now, when the laboring-men of the country demand a modification 
of the treaty, the republican leaders demand it too for political ef- 
fect. In California they declared in favor of “John Chinaman” in 
their State platforms; called him a man and a brother, naturalized 
several of them; but the people arose in their might and opposed it, 
and then the leaders of the republican party changed their base of 
action for political purposes and made many professions of sympathy 
with the laboring masses. But the people know how much sympa- 
thy they have for free labor. We will not hold the rank and file, the 
masses of the republican party responsible for the fraud, corruption, 
and misrule of the leaders of the party, because the leaders have de- 
ceived and betrayed the people. They have refused to do the bid- 
ding of the people, and the people, republicans and democrats, can 
only expect honest government by electing a reformer like Governor 
Tilden to direct the destinies of the people and the Government. 

The record is before the people, and there I propose to leave it. 

Once more let us have honest government aud honest oflicials. 


God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions, and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking ; 

For, while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions, and their little deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps. 


The duty and determination of the democratic party is to maintain 
a tariff for revenue purposes only ; to legislate for the masses, and not 
for a favored few; to abolish useless ports of entry and dismiss use- 
less officials; to economize in every department of Government ; to 
compel corporations to pay the principal and interest due the Gov- 
ernment and the people; to preserve the public lands for the people; 


to protect the settler against the land-grabber and speculator; to re- | 


lieve the people of the oppressions practiced by corporations and 
monopolists; to relieve the people of the high protective tariff and 
internal-revenue tax; to relieve the people of the burdens of taxa- 
tion; to increase our commerce; to foster and encourage ship-build- 
ing; to protect the whole people in the enjoyment of equal rights 
and of civil and religious liberty ; to protect them against bondhold- 
ers and to compel bondholders to pay taxes; to punish frand and 
crime ; to protect all men, white or black, in the free exercise of their 
rights before the law; to foster the cause of education; to maintain 
aud protect every citizen in the free exercise of the ballot; to abolish 
the system of spies and informers ; to prevent a recurrence of Sanborn 


contracts, Credit Mobilier, Black Friday jobs, straw-bid rings, land | 
rings, Indian rings, and other similar jobs by which the people have | 


been plundered; to give to the people of the frontier protection from 
savage raids; to enact civil-service reform, economy, good govern- 
ment, and protection to the whole people. 

This we promise in the name of all we hold most dear. Sewenty- 
two years of economical and prosperous administration under demo- 
cratic rule is a sufficient guarantee that we mean just what we say. 

Mr. Speaker, we must rise above all partisan feelings and do the 
bidding of the oppressed millions of laboring men and women of our 
country. We must remedy the evils of past misrule and bad legisla- 
tion, bring order out of chaos, expose corruption and fraud, and legis- 






Name of railway. Authorizing acts. 


Central Pacific 





Kansas Pacifie........... July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864... 
Ge cided. bo s ceindabacoutkieds cudides duly 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864... 
Central branch Union Pacific ............-...-..--- July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864... 
Western Pacific............ cath gile enchisbcesesstth July-1, 1862, and July 2, 1864... 
Sioux City and Pacific...............cc00sess-eee- July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864... 


bp SSS 00 ceeded soce-céeccccccesboces sasseclecceccccccpescccccesasceccceceeee: 64, 623, 512 00 323,117 56 | 32,080,218 42 
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late for retrenchment and reform. In the language of one of the 
great statesmen of other days, “Our country is in far more danger 
from corrupt officials than from any other source.” 

Sir, during the present session I have heard members on this floor 
make fiery appeals to the prejudices and passions of the populace, 
and by every subtle art endeavor to incite and stir up the angry pas- 
sions of the past. Shame upon men who would resort to such in- 
famous means to advance their own selfish political interests or party. 
Thank Heaven no soldier whose deeds in the battle-field brighten 
our history has been guilty of such dirty treachery. No, sir; that 
unholy work is left to the hands of politicians who never smelt gun- 
powder. . 

Sir, let us live in peace and amity. Let the “dead past” be for- 
gotten. Let the children of America profit by the ele acts of the 
past. Let us stand by the Constitution and the Union, recognizing 
one flag, the starry banner, guaranteeing equal rights and justice to 
all. Let union of States, union of hearts, and equal rights, and lib- 
erty to all be the watch-word of every American citizen. Let it dwell 
in the hearts of the people throughout this broad land. Whenever 
an American mother shall ask God’s blessing on her first-born, let 





| her invoke Almighty God to grant us liberty and union forever. 


When the old veteran of our civil strife shall stand on the border of 
time, with one foot upon the grave, let him teach a religion of patri- 


| otism and brotherly love to a new generation. Let the sentiment 


that falls from his lips be “ Union and liberty, one and inseparable.” 
Let us treasure this love, this sentiment; link it with our fondest 
hopes, join it with the most sacred of memories, only surpassed by 
the sanctity and reverence we owe to the great Ruler of all. Let us 
as a great national family recognize the banner of the brave and the 
free. Let us guard and defend it as we would our “ paternal gods.” 
May it ever, as now, move on in a cause holy as the light. That 
cause, liberty to all. May the hand that would dare pluck one star 
from its glory fall palsied beneath the shadow of its fold. May it 
ever advance, as Thy ark in the olden time—holy in the sight of free- 
men and angels. 

May that banner move on and on over this great continent, free- 


| dom’s pillar of cloud by day, her pillar of fire by night, until from 





Bonds issued to the Pacific railway companies, interest payable in lawful money. 


[Bonds payable thirty years from date ; interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, payable in January and July.) 


July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864....| 








the ice-bound wilderness of the north to the waters of the southern 
sea there shall live but one name, one nation, one religion. That 
name, America! That religion, the brotherhood of man! That nation, 
the empire of freedom and equal justice to all! 
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Receipts and expenditures of the Government under democratic administra- 
tions. 


Year. Gross receipts. | Expenditures. 
| 








On sal ethan id aaelen’ $12, 451, 174 | $11, 989, 739 
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Amount of national and local expenditures and receipts, as shown by statis- 
tical reports and speech of Speaker Blaine, under republican administra- 
tions. 


Year. Gross receipts. | Expenditures. 





il ininevéquemwacgondentiet suewasveuse $696, 729, 973 


ecerceces $703, 155, 391 
744, 238, 600 


724, 698, 933 


;, | Interest repaid | Balance of in- 
| Principal out- Interest RO = Interest : paid by transpor- terest paid 
| : cruedandnot| bythe United ; 
standing. ret paid States tation of by the U nit- 
1 2s ? en mails, &. ed States. 


25, 885, 120 00 $129, 425 60 | $12,580,804 87 | $1,268,192 12 | $11,312 612 75 























| 
| 6,303,060 00 31,515 00 3, 482, 073 09 1, 462, 065 84 2, 020, 007 25 
| 22,236,512 00 136, 182 56 13, 518, 515 37 4, 085, 701 62 9, 432, 813 75 
-| 1,600,000 00 | 8, 000 00 877, 808 26 | 44, 408 05 833, 400 21 
-| 1, 970, 560 00 | 9, 852 80 840, 613 74 9, 367 00 831,246 74 
1, 628, 320 00 8,141 60 780, 403 09 | 39, 470 28 740, 932 81 
binenerinsiesttheenhhieneel cxmeemesenpcsinmnenmsnessanass fang a — 

6, 909, 204 91 25, 171, 013 51 


ye = _ 


The foregoing is a correct statement of the public debt as appears from the books and Treasurer's returns in the Department at the close of business, July 31, 1876. 


IV—374 


LOT M. MORRILL, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Schedule of land grants to corporations and monopolies since the repub- 
lican party has been in power. 


State. Year. Corporation. No. of acres. 


Wisconsin ... 1866 | Breakwater and ship-canal 200, 000 | 
Michigan . 1865 | Portage Lake ship-canal 200, 000 | 
Michigan 1866 | Portage Lake ship-canal 200, 000 
Michigan 1866 | La Belle ship-canal 100, 000 
Alabama 1871 | S. Alabama Railroad 576, 000 | 
Alabama 1869 | Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad. ... 297, 920 
Louisiana 1871 | New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicks-) 
burgh Railroad 600, 000 
Arkansas | 1866 | Cairo and Fulton 966, 
Arkansas 1866 | Memphis and Little Rock 365, 539 
Arkansas 1866 | Little Rock and Fort Smith 458, 771 
Arkansas 1866 | Iron Mountain Railroad 864, 000 | 
Missouri 1866 | Cairo and Fulton Railroad 182, j 
Missouri 1466 | Saint Lonis and lron Mountain , 400, 000 
ere 1866 | Burlington and Missouri River. ....... 101, 
lowa 1864 | Chicago and Rock Island Railroad .... 116, 
BG dosupe 1864 | Cedar Rapids and Missouri River 342, 
lowa 1864 | MeGregor and Missouri River 536, 
lowa. . — 1864 | Sioux City and Saint Paul 256, 
lowa - 1864 | Sioux City and Pacitic.. 530, 
Michigan 1866 | Jackson, Lansing and Michigan, (re- 
grant) 052, 
Michigan | 1865 | Flint and Pére Marquette 526, 
Michigan | 1864 | Grand Rapids and Indiana 531, 
Michigan 1365 | Bay de Noquet and Marquette 128, 
Michigan ..... 1865 | Marquette and Ontonagon | 243, 
Michigan ..... 1#62 | Chicago and Northwestern .. 375, 
Michigan ...... 1865 | Chicago and Northwestern .......... .! 188, 
Wisconsin ... 1264 | West Wisconsin 675, 
Wisconsin .... 1864 | Saint Croix and Lake Superior 350, 
Wisconsin .... 1864 | Bayfield Branch 215, 
Wisconsin .... 1°62 | Chicago and Northwestern, (re-grant) .. 600, 
Wisconsin .... 1864 | Portage and Superior | 7, 
Minnesota .... 1865 | Saint Paul and Pacitic 500, 
Minnesota .... 1865 | Saint Paul and Pacific Branch 725, 
Minnesota ... 1265 | Minnesota Central 290, 000 | 
Minnesota .... 1865 | Winona and Saint Peter ... . 690, 
Minnesota ..... 1#64 | Saint Paul and Sioux City 150, 
Minnesota .....| 1864-'66 | Lake Superior and Mississippi ........ 800, 000 
Minnesota .... 1866 | Minnesota Southern 735, 000 
Minnesota . 1866 | Hastings and Dakota ° 350, 000 
Kansas | 1863 | Leavenworth, Lawrenceand Galveston 890, 000 
1#64 | Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé , 200, 000 
1864 | Union Pacific, southern branch 500, 000 
Kansas. 1866 | Saint Joseph and Denver , 700, 000 
Kansas........ 1866 | Fort Scott and Gulf 000 
Kansas 1866 | Southern branch Union Pacific : 000 
California 1866 | Placerville and Sacramento. save , 000 
California 1+67 Central Pacific, Oregon branch . 000 
California 1866 | Stockton and Copperopolis 320, 000 
Oregon. .. 1870 | Oregon and California , 660, 000 | 
Oregon j 1866 | Oregon Central. me 1, 200, 000 
1862-70 | Union Pacific, Central Pacific, and Kan-| , 000, 000 | 
sas Pacific | 
| 1864-70 | Northern Pacific Railroad. ............ 7, 000, 000 | 
1866 | Atlantic and Pacitic Railroad 2, 000, 000 
1871 | Southern Pacific Railroad 3, 000, 600 
| 1862-64 | Central Pacific Railroad 245, 166 
1871 | Texas Pacific Railroad , 400, 000 
1862-'71 | Wagon roads, chiefly in Northwest 4, 000, 000 | 





Total acres not reserved far free homes 175, 835, 405 


Total number of acres bestowed in land grants 5, 000, 000 


AREAS IN SQUARE MILES. 


Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Ohio 

Indiana 





Republican land grants, 294,755 square miles. 


Expenditures for the Navy for ten years since the war 


$381, 130, 905 38 | 
Expenditures for the Navy for ten years preceding the war 


123, 416, 351 16 
OT, 714, 554 22 | 


And yet in 1875 we have but forty-eight vessels only, while in 1861 we had two 
hundred and three vessels. (See report Secretary of the Navy.) 


Excess under republican rule in ten years 


FRAUDS IN THE SOUTH. 
From the report on the condition of affairs in the late insurrectionary States I 
quote the following as showing the debts and liabilities of the State of Louisiana : 


Debts and liabilities. 


Ol 
In 1961 $10, 099, 074 34 | 


In 1868 14, 347, 051 62 

In 1871........ 41, 194, 473 91 

Excess of expenditures over receipts, 1871......... . 
Percentage of increase, 1868 to 1871, 200. 


| October, 1870, to October, 1871 
| October, 1871, to October, 1872. . . 
| October, 1872, to October, 1°73... 


9, 345, 733 00 | District of Columbia. ... 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


$435, 782. 265 00 
251, 296, 017 02 
Percentage of decrease in ten years, 50. 


In connection with the general condition of the South I quote from the same re. 
port : 

a. It will thus be seen that while the assessed valuation of the taxable property 
in the eleven States of the South has been reduced from $4,333,757,942 in 1-60 to 
$2,026,440,971 in 1870, being a loss of $2,307,306,971, or over $300,000,000 more than 
now remains, the State taxation on what those pple now have was in 1270 
$12.813,615, while it was $8,165,486 in 1860, when their affairs were managed by 
their own people; and the county taxation in 1860 on all the Property they then 
owned was only $3,115,184, while now, under ape tas and negro rule, it is 
$14,298,630, or $11,183,446 more on the remnant still in existence than it was on the 
whole property when the war began. 

‘In view of the enormous debt which has been wantonly, corruptly, and frandu. 
lently heaped upon a people as poor as the last census report shows the. people of 
the South to be, with five-eighths of their property gone and the taxation on the 
remnant nearly fourfold as much as it was on the whole when their affairs were 
honestly managed, is it to be expected that these States will have either love or 
respect for the men or the party by whom they have thus been plundered !” 

We have tried radical reconstraction in the South for nearly ten years; it has 
proved a failure, except under home rule. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—INDEBTEDNESS AND FRAUDS. 


From proceedings of the Tax-Payers’ Association of South Carolina I cite the fol- 
lowing facts as showing the indebtedness and expenditures under carpet-bag rule: 


Property valuation. 


170, 000, 000 
A decline in thirteen years of 67 per cent. 


eee 


In 1873 2, 700, 000 
An increase in thirteen years of nearly 500 per cent. 


Tn 1860 
In 1873 291, 000 


An increase in thirteen years of nearly 700 per cent. The public printing for 
sixty years aggregated $400,000, or an annual average of $6,666. 

Now mark the difference under republican rule, as shown by the following table; 

Public printing. 

$134, 151 44 

215, 129 36 

331, 945 66 

118, 054 34 

125, 000 00 


Undrawn appropriation 
Extra session, 1874 
Total for three years 924, 281 30 
Annual average of $308, 093.76. 
Showing the expense for public printing for three yeard under republican car. 
pet-bag rule to be $500,000, more than the expense for sixty years under the ad- 
ministration of the democratic citizens of South Carolina before the war. From 


| October 31, 1872, to November 19, 1873, the amount paid for public printing in 


South Carolina was $575,000, while the total revenues of the State for the same pe- 
riod were but $1,719,728. (See State treasurer's report.) 

Annual legislative expenses before the war, $40,000 ; annual legislative expenses 
since the war, $300,000; an increase of more than 700 per cent., while property has 
decreased more than 100 per cent. 

The annual stationery bill of the Legislature before the war was $400 ; the annual 
stationery bill of the Legislature since the war, $16,000, or over 4,000 per cent. 

The amount of taxes paid by State and legislative officials under republican car- 
pet-bag rule is as folllows: 

The governor pays none ; the secretary of state pays none ; the comptroller-gen- 
eral pays none; the treasurer pays nove; the superintendent of education pays 
none; the lieutenant-governor pays $15.99; the adjutant and inspector general 


| pays $ 


1. 

The State Legislature is composed of fifty-seven white and ninety-eight colored 
members. Of these fifty-seven whites twenty-four pay no taxes, and of the ninety- 
eight colored sixty-seven pay no taxes; and the names of eighty-five members of 
the Legislature are not to be found upon the tax-books ; a State governed by men 
who donot represent a single interest, who create taxes, but pay nope. (See report 
of tax-payers; also report joint committee on condition of the South, Congress- 


ional Globe, volume 2, page 1239.) 
| EXPENSE OF PRINTING RINGS IN WASHINGTON AS COMPARED WITH OTHER STATE GOY- 


ERNMENTS. 


Statement showing the amount appropriated for executive officers, printing, advertis- 
ing, and contingencies by the following States during the 1871, and by the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872, also population and 
number of square miles in each. . 


| 


&B | Salaries of exec: | 


- 
PHS 


geeseessene 


utive officers. 


Population last 
Printing and ad- 
vertising. 
| Contingencies. 


ee 


$323, 750 
117, 533 
24,270 
363, 036 
20, 408 
156, 675 
136, 463 
183, 925 
137, 40 
113, 133 
115, 861 
792, £55 


New York 

BED snashorgoncesesotes 
New Hampshire 
Massachusetts. 

Rhode Island .. 
Connecticut 
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Now, taking the legislative ee of South Carolina for 1873 at $291,000, and 
| public printing at $331,945.66, © two items make $622,915.66, or nearly 100 per 
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cent. more than the entire cost of the State government of New York; while taking 
the cost of public printing alone for three years in the State of South Carolina 


the sum-total, $924,231.30, exceeds the annual cost of the annual State governments | 


of New York, Massachusetts, and Obio by $117,533. 


The testimony taken by the committee shows that the cost of public printing in | 


Washington is from 50 to 60 per cent. above the average cost of similar work in 
New York or other democratic States. 


Fac-simile September election ticket. 


NAVY-YARD TICKETS. 


| The workmen were forced to walk in line and vote these little paste-board slips 
| or be discharged. 

| Many gallant soldiers of the late war refused to walk in line and be forced to 
| vote the ticket, and for demanding and exercising the rights of freemen they were 
discharged by the political ** bosses" who govern the navy-yards. 


Printed on card-board with figured back ; no margin. 


ReErva.ican State Ticker.—For Governor, Newton Booth ; tor Lieutenant Governor, Romualde Pacheco ; for Secretary of State, Drury Melone ; for | 


Controller, James J. Green; for State Treasurer, Ferdinand Baehr; for Surveyor-General, Robert Gardoer ; 


for Clerk of the Supreme Court, Grant I. Taggart ; 
te Art. 1 of the Const.—Yes; Refund Debt—No ; 
Joseph Jacobs ; for Treasurer, E. D. Perkins ; for Recorder, Geo. C. 
Aseessor, Joseph Hoyt; for Surveyor, Wm. W. Fitch ; 


for State Printer, Thomas A. Springer; for Harbor Commissioner, Jobn A. 
for Congressman, Third District, ’oha M. Coghlan ; 
McKinley ; for Crech, Chas. A. Kidder ; 
for Supt. of Schools, Wm. H. Fry; 


for Attorney-General, Joha L. Love; 
for Amend 

for Sheriff, | 
Wendell ; tor | 


for Coroner, C. E 


eGlynn 
for Assemblyman, M. J. Wright 
for District Attorney, J. F 

Hazen Hoyt; 


tor Pub Administrator 


Holbrook ; for Supervisor, ist Dist. A. D. Starr ; for Constables, Ed Longan and W. Markey ; for Roadmaster, A. E. Thurber. | 


Fac-simile October election ticket. Printed 


For Justices of the Supreme Court, Long Term, A. 
intendent of Public Instruction, H. N. Pol: nder, 


The republican governor, Bullock, of Georgia, incurred a State debt of nearly 
twenty-five millions. The democrats have, under theiradministration, iv three years 
reduced it to eight millions ; and to-day Georgia State bonds are worth 101} to 102 
in gold—above par. (See Comptroller's report and current market reports.) 


ALABAMA UNDER DEMOCRATIC RULE. 


Governor Houston took charge of the State government of Alabama less than 
two years ago. He found a State-debt of over thirty millions, the result of radicay 
carpet-bag misrule. The debt, under democratic rule, is now reduced to $10,000,000. 
I here append a few official tables, prepared by the Department, showing the condi- 
tion of the country. Goods and merchandise under the republican tariff of 1875 
have increased, while the prices of labor have diminished. (See reports of Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture for y and June, 1876, page 155.) 


WAGES OF FARM LABOR—MONTHLY RATE WITHOUT BOARD, 1866 AND 1875. 


This diagram shows the monthly rate of each State, in both the years named, 
from the exhaustive investigations of the Department. ‘There is shown a decline 


in wages, except in some of the Southern States. where !abor is becoming more | 


eflicient and valuable, and in Oregon, where a scarcity exists. 


The figures are as 
follows: 


= a - w - ' 


oncard-board with marbled back ; no margin. 


L.. Rhodes ; Short Term, Addison C. Niles ; For Super 
For Justwes of the Pewe, (. W. Riley, O. A. Munn 


| 

States. States. 
$20 50 
19 00 | 
24 21 
19 00 | 
25 35 
20 23 | 
28 46 | 
31 26 | 
27 71 
54 
84 
65 
34 
75 | 


03 | 


Louisiana 
Texas 
Arkansas 
‘Tennessee 
West Virginia 
Kentucky 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
lowa 

Missouri 
Kansas 
Nebraska 38 37 | 
California 45 71 
Oregon aw 75 


Maine ... 
New Hampshire 
Vermont... 
Massachnsetts 

| Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 


50 
53 
20 
75 
12 


05 
22 
20 
5 20 
50 
5 16 
35 
40 
20 
00 
50 


25 


so 
33 
02 
=4 
3 46 
2 84 
40 
Oo 
60 
5 40 


24 
20 
14 
13 
12 
155 
18 
13 
16 


Qk 
30 
31 
28 
26 
3t 
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* Statement of appropriation bills passed by the House of Representatives at the present session of Congress, showing the estimates of the Departments 
for each bill; the amounts appropriated for the year ending June 30, 1877, by this House ; the reductions made in each bill below the estimates, and 
the reductions made by this House below the amounts appropriated for the year ending June 30, 1876. 


Military Academy, passed the House January 31 
Pension bill, passed the House January 31 

Consular and diplomatic, passed the House April 10 
Fortification bill, passed the House February 15 
Legislative, executive, and judicial, passed the House 
River and harbor bill, passed the House April 10 
Deficiency bill, passed the House April 12.. 
Post-office bill, passed the House May 17.... 

Navy bill, passed the House May 23 

Indian bill, passed the House June 6 

Army bill, oe the House, June 19... 

Sundry civil bill, passed the House June 23 


* This statement has been carefully corrected and compared. 


Amount estimated and recommended by Department for the year ending June 30, 1877 


Amount appropriated by the democratic House 


Reductions made by democratic House for session. ..... eecccece ecdpegocecoccecces 


Taste IIL. 
[Extract and tables from the speech of Hon. S. S. Cox, July 15, 1876.| 


Butif the gentleman wants really good, genuine economy, I advise him to go to 
the annual message of the governor of the State of New York, Samuel J. Tilden, 
of whom he has perhaps heard. He will find a variety of good reading in the line 
of economy. In the latter part of that message he will read why economy is so 
indispensable both in Federal and local affairs. According to that statement our 
Federal, State, county, city, and town taxes amounted fn 1870 in currency to 
$730,591, 521 st $83,000,600 gold in 1850 and $154,000,000 gold in 1860. The taxes 
in 1870 were $18.91 a head against $3.57 in 1850 and $4.90 in 1860. These taxes are 
eating up not merely income’and earnings, all through the country. In 1870 the 
Federal taxes amounted to $450,000,000, while the State, county, city, and town 


taxes amounted to $220,000,000. Perhaps it would be better to express these amounts 


in tabular form. 
The aggregate Federal taxation of the eleven years now closing, computed in 
currency from the official statements, is more than $4,500,000,000 ; the local taxa- 


tion, assuming the census statement for 1870 as an average, is more than §3,000,000,- | 


000; the aggregate taxation exceeds $7,500,000,000. 

The extravagance of our governmental consumption is illustrated by a compari- 
son of the public expenditures of 1870, five years after the close of the war, with 
those of 1860 and 1850: 


ap- 


year 
De- 


ending J une 30,1877. 
June 


Ho 


» year er 


June 30, 18 


the 


o 
- 


ending 


& 
= 
= 

CI 


below 
ations for the 


endin 


6. 


for 
the 
of 


partment. 


partinent 
mates 


the 


stimates of the De- 


propri. 
year 
30, 12 


E 


Appropri 
Appropriation bill 
Reduction below esti- 


Reduction 


00 
00 
50 
00 
38 
50 

14 
2 00 
00 
44 
23 


nn 
ww 


00 
00 
50 
00 
61 
00 
74 
00 
40 
il 
23, 192, 72 


14, 857, < 54 


$364, 
30, 0°0 
1, 374, 
850, 

18, 902, 
6, 643, 
4, 703, 
37, 524, 
7, 001, 
5, 360, 
27, 933, 
26, 644, 


$133, 499 
466, 500 
462, 237 
535, 000 
903, 421 


770, 667 


000 
9-5 
000 
236 OF 
517 
699 
361 
006 
54 &E 
830 
350 09 


20, 836, 
14, 301, 
2, 724, 


, 837, 491 3e 5, 
, 428, 250 
O51, 984 
200, 696 
, 438, B11 
80x, 393 
, 156, 373 
, 703, 148 


99 
00 
53 
78 


20, 871 

5, 787 
33, 348, 
32, 560, 


4 
3 
4, 
1, 380, 952 
4, 741, 495 


75 | 11, 787, 03 





203, 098, 





280 71 | 138, 736, 62 2,116 90 | 38, 516, 312 09 


$203, 098, 985 5 
138, 736, 868 62 


64, 362, 116 90 


TAXES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


} 1850. 1870. 


Gold. Gold. Currency. 
$40, 000, 000 | $60,010, 112 | $450, 000, 000 
43, 000,000 | 94,186,746 | 280, 591, 521 


83, 000, 000 | 154, 196,858 | 730, 591, 521 


| 
| 
} 
i 
| 


3,191,826 | 31,443,321 | 38, 558, 371 


$1 91 | 


a1 $il 67 
2 99 | 


724 


490) 18 91 





If the gentleman would not disdain to learn more from this message, he may 
| find in it that the daily wants of the masses of mankind, even in the most produc 
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tive and prosperous countries, press closely upon their daily earnings. It is only 
. smal! portion of their current income which they are able to save and to accumu- 
ate 

“In Great Britain and Ireland, despite the wealth which their people have long 
been storiug up. especially in machinery and moneyed capital, despite the yearly 
influx of $150,000,000 from interest on investments in other couiitries, the annual 
growth of wealth from the savings of all their people is not deemed by the best aa. 
thoritie’ to exceed six or seven hundred million dollars. 

“ The accumulated wealth of the United States is the result of a shorter period of 
growth and is less in amount. We have to pay to foreign creditors annually in 
coin more than $100,000,000, We are richer in the natural powers of the soil, and 
our labor is, on the whole, more efficient. We earn more, but have less disposition 
to save and less of the habit of saving.” 

What will my colleague think when he further learns that a governmental con- 
sumption in every year, in bad as well as good years, must be considered greatly 
excessive when it amounts to a share of the national earnings larger than the whole 
people are able to save in prosperous times for all new investments; for erecting 
dwellings and other buildings; for improving farms, increasing the stock of live 
avimals and of agriculeurel’ implements ; for all manufacturing and mechanical 
constructions and machinery ; for al] warebouses and stores and increased supplies 
of merchandise ; for ships and steamers and telegraphs and railroads and their 
equipments ; for all objects which individual and corporate enterprise provide for 
the feiuse in the progress of a populous and rapidly growing community. 

Such taxation is in itself a monstrous evil, and its incidents aggravate its direct 
injuries. When the exaction from the people was, as in 1#60, one-quarter of its 
present amount per bead, even if it were unscientific and unskillfal in the levy, the 
mischief was comparatively inconsidcrable. Bat with the quadruplication of the 
exaction, the difficulty of obtaining good methods of imposing it is greatly in- 
creased, and the mischiefs of bad methods become well-nigh intolerable. 

When governments take from the people, for official expenditure, nearly all the 
surplus earnings of individuals, science and skill in the artof taxation become 
necessary ; necessary to preserve and enlarge the revenne, necessary to gild the 
infliction to the tax-payers. Our present situation is that we have more than 
Eurepean burdens, as seen in the most costly governments of the richest of modern 
nations, supporting immense navies and armies aud public debts; and to these 
burdens we have conjoined an ignorance and incompetency in dealing with them 
which are peculiarly our own. We have not yet acquired the arts belonging to a 
system which the founders of the American Government warned us against and 
fondly believed would never exist in this country. 

The consequence is that the pecuniary sacrifices of the people are not to be 
measured by the receipts into the Treasury. They are vastly greater. A tax that 
starts in its career by disturbing the natural courses of private industry and im- 
— the productive power of labor. and then comes to thg consumer distended 

*y profits of successive intermediaries and by insurance against the risks of a 
fickle or uncertain governmental policy and of a flactuating governmental stand- 
ard of value, blights human well-being at every step. When it reaches the hapless 
child of toil, who buys his bread by the single loaf and his fuel by the basket, it 
devours his earnings avd inflicts starvation. 

Another evil of such a system of excessive taxation is that it creates and nour- 
ishes a governmental class, with tendencies to lessen services and to enlarge com- 
pensation, to multiply retainers, to invent jobs and foster all forms of expenditare— 
tendencies unrestrained by the watchful ey’ and firm hand of personal interest, 
which alone enable private business to be carried on successfally. In other coun- 
tries such a class has found itself able, sometimes by its own influence and some- 
times in alliance with the army, to rule the unorganized masses, 


In our country it bas become a great power, acting on the elections by all the | 


methods of organization, of propagating opinion, of influence, and of corruption. 
‘The system. like every living thing, struggles to perpetuate its own existence. 

Every useful and necessary governmental service, at a proper cost, is productive 
labor. Every excess beyond that, so far as it is saved by the official, merely trans- 
fers to him what belongs to the people. So far as such excess is consumed, it is a 
waste of capital as absolate as if wheat of equal value were destroyed by fire or 
gold were sunk in the ocean 

Probably suck waste by governmental expenditure in the eleven years since the 
war amounts to at least as much as our present national debt. 

My colleague may also learn that the misgovernment in the South is another call 
for economy. 

And yet my colleague would disregard economy. 

It cannot be doubted that the systematic and extreme misgovernment imposed 
on the States of the South has greatly detracted from our national prosperity. In 
those impoverished communities it has not stopned with the ordinary effects of 
ignorant and dishonest administration. It has inflicted upon them enormous issues 
of fraudulent bonds, the scanty avails of which were wasted or stolen, and the ex- 
istence of which isa public discredit, tending to bankruptcy or repudiation. Its 
taxes, generally oppressive, in some imstanres have confiscated the entire income of 
property and totally destroyed the marketable value. 

It therefore became indispensable that not only the governors of States but the 
legislators in the Federal Congress should cut down these enormous taxes that 
were eating up the earnings and substance of our people. 

In compliance, therefore, with the generous leave of the House to extract from 
our governor lessons of economy forthe whole country, I conclade by calling at- 
tention to his first pronunciamento at Syracuse, on the 17th September, 1874, before 
taking upon himself the active candidacy of that year, which made him our gov- 
ernor by 50,000 majority : 

* One thingonly remains in its integrity; thatis ourtaxes. Amid general decay, 
taxation puts out new sprouts and grows luxuriantly. 


“+ Tt seats itself '— 
if I may borrow a figure from the greatest of our American poets— 


“ ‘upon the sepulcher, 
And of the triumphs of its ghastly foe 
Makes its own nourishment.’ 


“ National taxes, State taxes, county taxes, town taxes,municipal taxes. The col- 
lector is as inevitable as the grim messenger of death. Incomes, profits, wages ; all 
these fall, but taxes rise. 

“Six years ago, I had oceasion to say that while values were ascending, and for 
some time after, it might be easy to pay these taxes out of the froth of our appar- 
ent wealth; bat that when the reaction of an unsound system of government 
finance should set in, the enormous taxations which that system had created would 
consume not ofly our incomes and profits, but trench upon our capital What was 
then prediction is now experience. 

“* Retrenchment in public expenditare. Reform in public administration. Sim- 
plification and reduciion of tariffs and taxes. Accountability of public officers, 
enforced by better civil and criminal remedies. The people must have these meas- 
ures of present relief—measures for economy for the future. 

“A change of men is necessary to secure the change of measures. The opposi- 
tion is being matured and educated to take the administration. The democracy, 
with the traditions of its best days, will form the nucleus of the opposition.” 

The taxies levied be the Legislature of 1874 were 7} mills on a valuation of 
$2.169,307,273. Their produce, when all realized, is $15,727,482.08. 

The taxes levied by the Legislature of 1875 were 6 mills. They were computed 
in the comptroller's office and in the legislative committees on the valuation of 
the previous year. On that basis their produce would have been $13,015,847.24. 
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The reduction would have been $2,711,634.84, but the valuation was increased to 
$2.367,720.102. The produce of a 6-wills tax on that amount is $14,206.60 «1. 
The increase of the valuation gives an excess over the estimated amount of 
$1, 190,833.37. The reduction actually effected is $1,520,201.47. 

A redaction of taxes, without reduction in appropriations, would but create a 
deficiency and a floating debt. These would have to be paid by a subsequent in 
crease of taxes. The appropriation bills were framed to correspond with the 
lower valuation, and much effort was made to keep down the appropriations. Tho 
result is shown in the following table: 


Appropriations and taxes of 1874 compared. 


| 


10D 


on valuation 


Appropriations 

Tax computed 
of 174. 

Tax computed 
on valuat 

of 1875 


| 
| | 
| | | 
14}$2, 712, 000 00/32, 711, 634 84/82, 959, 725 13] $248, 090 29 
2! 4,260,000 00) 4,338,615 7 4, 735, 560 20) 396, 944 45 
Capitol coe | 1,000,010 OO) 1, 084, 653 94) 1,183,890 Ob) 99, 256 11 
Canal floating debt... .. 4, 26, 000 oa 271, 163 45 295,972 51) 24,809 03 
Canal awards 422,766 90) 413,861 57) 473,556 02) 39,694 45 
General purposes... ... 1g] 2, 986, 8.5 00) 2, 952, 798 33) 3,255,697 64) 272, 899 31 
Deficiency andasylums 11-20 | 1, 525, 213 53) 1, 193, 119 33) 1, 302, 279 06; 109,159 73 


County debt 


Total ---- |13, 172, 805 se O15, 847 mile, 206, 680 61/1, 190, 833 37 


Excess of appropriations over tax computed on valuation of 1874.... $156,958 19 

Excess of tax computed on valuation of 1875 over tax computed on 
valuation of 1874 

Excess of tax computed on valuation of 1875 over appropriations of 
ind stukevennraeesinpe ites coonen lem ntennd mange) count @edsic eekbese 1,033,875 18 


After one year of democratic rnie in the Empire State the State taxes were re- 
duced, as compared with the last year of republican rule, to the extent of two and 
three-quarters millions of dollars. 

The governor promised, if the people should send him a Legislature toco-operate 
with him, to make twice as large a reduction in the taxes next year. This Legis- 
lature did not come ; but he did well without such a body, as the governor's mes- 
sage reveals. I am allowed graciously to print from it: 

* The reduction in the appropriations of 1875. below the taxes of 1874—counting, 
as its true construction, one item about which there may be some doubt—is $2.554.,- 
677.65. This leaves the sum of $1,033,875.18 applicable to the reduction of taxes for 
the coming fiscal year. 

“ The objects in respect to which a reduction of taxes was effected were : 


; 1875. 


1,190,833, 37 


Reduction. 


Extraordinary canal repairs 
Asylams and reformatory 
General purposes 


1, 898, 144 39 None. $1, 898, 144 39 
813, 490 45 $479, 200 09 | 333, 690 45 
4, 189, 475 84 | 3,696,117 66 | 493, 358 18 


RE .ccconeencnensees 2, 725, 193 04 


REDUCTION OF STATE TAXES FOR 1876 TO ONE-HALF THE TAXES OF 1874. 

The taxes for State purposes in 1874 were 7} mills on a valuation of 
$2,169, 307.873, producing. 

The taxes for State purposes in 18 
valuation of 1874, or 3.321 mills on the valuation of 1875, which is 
$2,367,780,102, would yield......... hws ecvcsce % O63, 741 04 


From these figures from Governor Tilden's message my colleagues may learn 
what benefit our governor has bestowed on our State ; and he as well as otvers way 
infer how much benefit an economist may render to the whole nation when he muy 
select a cabinet of honest officials and demand accountability in Federal as he has 
in State matters. 


$15, 727, 482 08 


Ifow the Farmers, the Mechanics, and the Laboring Men of the Country 
are Made to Pay the Government Taxes. 


SPEECH OF HON. ELI J. HENKLE, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


July 29, 1876. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 3926) te amend the 
laws relative to internal revenue— 

Mr. HENKLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER : I am exceedingly reluctant to trespass upon the time 
of the House at thislate period of the session. Many measures of great 
importance and absolutely essential tothe proper administration of the 
various departments of the Government yet remain unadjusted, and 
the attention of the House will properly be engrossed by theirconsider- 
ation until they shall have been disposed of. A great national contest 
is also rapidiy approaching, and daily attracts more and more of the 
attention of the people and their representatives, so that it appears 
extremely doubtful if, in the present feverish condition of the public 
mind, the members of this body can be induced to deliberate calmly 
and carefully upon any public measure not absolutely indispensab)e 
to the business of the present session. 

Notwithstanding these unfavorable circumstances, however, a sense 
of duiy to those whe have delegated me to represent and protect their 
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interests here impels me to speak upon a subject which to me appears 
to be of the most vital importance to the interests and welfare of 
millions of the inhabitants of our common country. I refer to our 
revenue laws and the sources from whence are derived the meaus 
with which to defray the expenses of the General Government. 

A more important subject cannot possibly engage our attention at 
the present time. Its influences pervade every rank of society, and 
affect, toa greater or lesser extent, the material interests of every 
individual in the land. Nosubject, perhaps, has attracted so much of 
the attention of statesmen in the past history of our country, and 
upon none has such diversity of opinion been entertained and ad- 
vocated. Hence its careful study and mature consideration are of 
the most paramount importance at the present critical crisis in our 
history. There is a wide-spread and deep-seated conviction in the 
minds of a majority of the people of the country that these laws can 
and should be so modified as to lighten the burdens of taxation now 
imposed upon a class of our citizens most grievously oppressed by ad- 
verse fortune, and to place them where they more justly belong. 

We cannot shut our eyes against the painful truth that there is 
deep distress and impending ruin everywhere in the land. With grad- 
ual but constantly advancing strides, financial embarrassment has 
obstructed the pathway of our people until destitution has become 
acommon lot and thousands upon thousands of the best people of 
the country, willing and anxious to toil for a bare support, are actu- 
ally suffering for the necessaries of life. 

The disasters that have befallen the poor and middle classes have 
not stopped there. The same causes that have brought the toiling 
millions to want and beggary have dragged down in the common 
wreck the capitalist, the merchant, and the tradesman also. Bank- 
ruptcies, the like of which were never before known in our history, 
are the current events of the day. Agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce are paralyzed beyond precedent, and utter want of conti- 
dence pervades every branch of industry and every avenue of trade, 
and reflecting men are forced to study seriously the signs of the times, 
and, if possible, to suggest the causes and the remedy for the impend- 
ing ruin. 

I do not contend that all of this wide-spread distress is attributable 
to any solitary defect in our existing laws. 

I believe there are many causes, each contributing its respective 
share toward the general depression of the times. 

The infidelity and notorious dishonesty of men in the highest and 
most responsible positions of the public service haveannually diverted 
to private emolument millions of the people's money that should have 


gone to pay the interest on our national debt and defray the current | 


expenses of the country. 

This system of peculation by men in high places has pervaded every 
arm of the public service and, as now abundantly shown, has robbed 
the coffers of our common country of untold millions and to the same 
extent increased our burdens of taxation. 

Habits of public and private extravagance contracted under the in- 
flation of values that ensued upon tbe war still exist among the peo- 
ple, and have been followed by their representatives in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Government. 

The high rates of interest upon money, also brought about by the 
wretched monetary system now prevailing in the land, have contrib- 
uted much toward the general distress, but these all together make up 
but a partof the sum of our evils, and much the greater portion I am 
sure depends upon the operation of our present revenue laws and their 
unjust discrimination against the interests of the poor. 

The present taxes imposed upon the home productions of our coun- 
try under the internal-revenue laws, and the duties imposed upon 
certain articles of import, contribute, in my opinion, more than all 
other causes to impoverish the people of the country and hinder their 
prosperity. . 

The many are taxed for the benefit of the few and the burden falls 
most heavily upon those least able to bear it. 

I would not propose nor advocate a sudden and entire abandonment 
of the system by which the revenues of the country are now supplied. 

This, [ am free to admit, might lead to embarrassment, and impair 
the credit of the nation. 

Our needful current expenses should be promptly met and the 
interest of our public debt must be paid in order that national honor 
may be maintained both at home and abroad; but the principles 
upon which our present revenue laws are based are, in my opinion, 
theoretically and practically erroneous, upjust, and oppressive, and 
80 soon as practicable they should be abandoned and a more equitable 
system enacted in their stead. 

I say that the principle upon which the present system is based is 
unjust and oppressive because in its practical operation the taxes 
imposed by the General Government are personal taxes, and not tax- 
ation upon the capitalor property of the country. 

The taxes or duties imposed by the internal-revenue laws are taxes 
or duties laid upon articles consumed or used by our citizens, have no 
reference to the ability of the parties to pay them, and, for the most 





part, are imposed upon articles which are of universal use and required | 


alike by the poor and rich. 

There is a good old maxim incorporated into the organic law of 
Maryland which expresses the true and only principle upon which 
every system of taxation should be based, and that is that “every in- 
dividual should contribute to the support of the Goverment in pro- 
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portion to his worth in real and personal property.” This is the prin- 
ciple observed almost universally by our State and municipal govern 

ments in levying contributions fortheirsupport. But it is notoriously 
true that the General Government observes no such rule, and the im- 
position of its taxes bears no proportion to the ability of the party to 
pay, and this brings me to the demonstration of my assertion and the 
citation of the proofs of the correctness of my position. 

The current ordinary expenses of the General Government for the 
year ending June 30, 1875, including interest on the public debt and 
contribution to the sinking fund, amounted to $274,623,392.84. 

The means to defray this immense expenditure were derived chiefly 
from internal-revenue taxes and duties on imports. 

More than $110,500,000 was realized from internal-revenue taxes, 
and over $157,000,000 from duties ou imports. 

These two items of taxation, with the gold premium upon imports 
added, make a sum equal to all the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, except only about three and a half millions of dollars. 


Now, I ask, who pay these large sums of money annually? And 
are the expenses of the nation, as embraced in these sources of rev- 
enue, paid by her citizens in proportion to their ability to pay? The 
people want to know who pays the bills of the Government. They 


have a right to know the whole truth, and if it shall appear that the 
taxes imposed are unjust and oppressive, they have a right toa speedy 
remedy. 

The internal revenue for the year ending June 30, 1875,as already 
stated, amounted to $110,545,154.23. Of this amount $93,529,457.41 
was derived from taxes upon distilled spirits, fermented liquors, and 
tobacco, and only $12,015,696.82 from all other sources. That is, near 
nine-tenths of all the internal revenue is realized from the tax im. 
posed upon distilled spirits, fermented liquors, and tobacco, and I 
claim that at least nine-tenths of this amount have been taken from 
the pockets of the laboring people of the country. In other words, 
that of the one hundred and ten and a half millions of dollars thus 
annually paid into the Treasury, 2zbout ninety millions are paid by a 
class of our citizens at once the least able to pay and the most sorely 
oppressed by the evils that now beset us. 

I have not been able, either from the Bureau of Statistics or else- 
where, to obtain reliable information as to the relative numbers of 
rich and poor in the land, but from the best information to be had, 
and from a careful study of the subject, I am convinced that at least 
nine-tenths of our entire population are dependent upon daily labor 
for a support, and until convinced that I am in error I shall assume 
this proportion to be sufficiently accurate for the purposes of my 
argument. 

The tax levied upon spirits, tobacco, and fermented liquors is for the 
most part a uniform, specific tax, and has little reference to the quality 
or value of the article; hence it follows that those who use equal 
quantities pay an equal proportion of the tax, the amount of the tax 
being invariably added to the cost of the article and paid by the 
consumer. . 

Now these articles are used quite as generally and as freely by the 
laboring classes as by the rich,and nine-tenths of our population be- 
longing to the former class, it follows that they pay nine-tenths of 
all this tax. 

Every one knows that the cost of these articles is largely increased 
on account of the Government tax imposed upon them. It is first 
imposed by the internal-revenue officers upon the manufacturer. He 
adds it to the price of the goods when he sells to the retailer, and 
the retailer more than adds it when he sells to the consumer; so 
that the duty is really and invariably paid by the consumer of the 
article, and the class that uses the most pays the most. 

From the beginning of this species of taxation in 1862, to June 
30, 1875, there were collected from the tax on spirits the sum of 
$429,763,999.14, and from tobacco, for the same period, the sum of 
$293,5289,425.94, making in all from these two sources of revenue the 
immense sum of $783,353,425.08 ; and nine-tenths at least of this vast 
sum, or more than $700,000,000, have been taken from the hard earnings 
of the poor men of the country, the class of citizens whom no State 
government compels to bear any part of the public burdens, and who, 
from their needy condition, should not be so taxed by any government. 

For fear of being misunderstood, Mr. Speaker, 1 will briefly repeat 
the points of my argument. They are these: 

First. That about nine-tenths of the internal revenue are derived 
from the taxes on spirits, fermented liquors, and tobacco. 

Second. That these articles are used as generally and as freely Ly 
the poorer as by the wealthier classes. 

Third. That these taxes are mostly specific taxes, assessed on the quan- 
tity without regard to the quality of the article; so that every indi- 
vidual pays direcily in proportion to the quantity he consumes or uses. 

Fourth That the poorer class being nine times as numerous as the 
rich, it inevitably follows that they pay nine times as much of all 
this tax as therich pay, and hence have paid into the national Treas- 
ury in the last thirteen years over $700,000,000 upon the spirits and 
tobacco they have used. 

Fifth. That this species of taxation is actually personal taration— 
taxation by the head, without any reference whatever to the ability 
of the parties to pay. It is not taxation levied upon property or 
capital, and consequently ignores and violates the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which every system of taxation in free governments 
should be founded. It practically and truly makes the muscle and 
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sweat of the poor man pay nine times as much toward the support 
of the nation as the capital and property of the country pays. 

I am well aware, Mr. Speaker, that the views and arguments I am 
presenting are at variance with the established policy and practice of 
our national administrations for many years past. The present is, 
in my opinion, a most crafty and ingenious scheme of financiering, 
inaugurated and enforced by the republican party to make the poor 
pay the bills while the rich enjoy the benefits and protection of the 
Government; and, sir, until I shall be convinced that I am in error, 
I shall not hesitate to espouse a cause which I am now convinced is 
the cause of the oppressed and suffering poor of the land. 

They are not here in person to raise their voice in the councils of 
the nation and demand relief. They cannot quit the plow, the anvil, 
and the work-bench. The merchant, the monvey-leuder, and the tax- 
gatherer must be paid, and they must toii on week after week and year 
after year, through summer’s heat and winter's cold, to feed and clothe 
their wives and little ones; but they have delegated us to look to 
their interests bere and protect them. They have intrusted their 
future fortunes and destiny to our keeping, trusting, hoping, and 
praying that relief may yet be found, and if we fail to do our duty, 
a day of reckoning is not far distant. 

The wolf is atthe door. To-day a wail of woe is heard in every 
cottage in the land, and woe be unto the public servant that turns a 
deaf ear to the cry! 

It is not my purpose, Mr. Speaker, toadvocate a sudden and entire 
abolition of all internal-revenne taxes, but to call attention to the 
unjust and unequal operation of the present laws, to insist upon a 
speedy reduction of existing rates and their entire abolition at the 
earliest practicable period by the substitution of other and more 
equitable methods of raising a revenue. 

I know that for many geverations this has been the favorite resort 
of nations, especially monarchies, to procure the means of defraying 
public expenditures. 

It is the most = method of taxing the people without the 
interposition of a direct-tax gatherer, and of exacting from them their 
hard earnings without giving a receipt specifying the amount taken. 

The direct-tax gatherer is an unwelcome visitor, and the items of 
his bill are closely scrutinized, and, for the most part, grudgingly paid; 
but could the laboring people of this country realize the full amount 
and extent of the taxation now stealthily imposed upon articles en- 
tering into the daily use and consumption of themselves and their 
families, a solemn, earnest protest would speedily be heard from every 
section of the land that would not be stifled until relief was given. 

The argument chiefly relied upon by the advocates of the present 
system, and by them considered all-sufficient and unanswerable, is 
that distilled spirits, fermented liquors, and tobacco are not neces- 
saries of life; that they are really luxuries, and as such are legiti- 
mate objects for taxation. It is true, sir, they are not essential to the 
sustenance of life. The world would in all probability be better off 
without them. Millions of dollars would annually be saved to our 
yeople, their happiness promoted, life prolonged, and crime dimin- 
ished ; but unfortunately such is the invincible power of appetite over 
the will that but few who ever become addicted to their use abandon 
them. 

The habits acquired, for the most part in early life, grow stronger 
and stronger with advancing years until they become a part of our 
nature and will be satisfied. Practically they have become necessaries 
of life to all who are addicted to their use, and in the question of 
taxation should be so considered. With equal and even greater pro- 
priety might tea and coffee be considered as luxuries. 

There is more nutriment in a glass of spirits than in a cup of coffee, 
and ten times more in a bottle of beer than in a cup of tea, yet these 
articles, the appetite for which is as much acquired as that for spirits 
and tobacco, are treated by the law very properly as necessaries of 
life and exempt from taxation, while the malt and spirituous liquors, 
the almost universal beverages of our native-born and naturalized 
citizens, are encumbered with a burdensome tax. More than two 
doliars per head for every man, woman, and child in the country was 
paid into the public Treasury last year from taxes imposed upon these 
three articles, and it bore just as heavily upon the payers as if the 
tax had been levied upon the most absolute necessaries of life. The 
tax is just as grievous a burden, when laid in equal amount, upon the 
poor man’s beer as upon his bread. He is that much rer at the 
end of the year, and that much money has been taken from the sup- 
port of himself and family. 

The advocates of temperance reform may say that to admit these 
articles to a free market is to encourage their use, and would lead to 
the increase of misery and crime in the country. 

If that were probable, then I would say, double the tax rather than 
diminish it. But, sir, the history of the past abundantly proves that 
such would not be the effect. 

The statistics of the country plainly show that the consumption of 
these articles is not affected either one way or the other by the im- 
position of an excise tax. 

As large a quantity of distilled spirits, in proportion to population, 
was consumed in the country when the tax was $2, per gallon as when 
it was but fifty cents. 

Congress in establishing the present rates of taxation upon these 
articles did not resolve itself into a temperance society or a reforma- 
tory institution. It was not expected nor intended that the tax 


would diminish their use or the crimes that ensued therefrom. Rey- 
enue money in the Treasury to pay the public demands, and relieve 
the capital of the country from legitimate taxation, was the sole ob- 


ject, and had the tax diminished consumption, its very object would 


have been defeated. 

These duties were imposed with a full knowledge of the weakness 
of human nature and the inexorable demands of an acquired taste, 
Those who passed them knew that, notwithstanding the duties im- 
posed, the articles would be consumed all the same, and money would 
flow into the coffers of the Treasury. And so it has; and, as before 
stated, under the system now enforced, seven hundred millions of 
dollars of the bard earnings of the yeomanry of the land have been 
taken from the wages of their daily toil which should have been de- 
rived from other sources. 

These facts and arguments show conclusively, to my mind, that 
this system of taxation is wrong in theory and oppressive in its op- 
erations, and by it the poorer classes are made to pay almost all the 
revenue arising from the internal taxes, and the property and capital 
of the country escape the burden. 

There is another reason, Mr. Speaker, and, in my opinion, a stil! 
stronger one, why the tax now imposed upon the articles named should 
be reduced and finally abolished. They are agricultural productions. 
The tobacco that is manufactured into so many different forms for 
consumption and the grain from which fermented and distilled spir- 
its are made are the productions of the soil, and the great agricul- 
tural interests of the country are injuriously affected by their tax- 
ation. 

We are pre-eminently an agricultural people. The farming inter- 
est is greater than any other in the country and almost equal to all 
others combined. More than twenty millions of our pepelation de- 
pend upon the products of the soil for their support, and hence they 
are entitled to and should receive the largest share of our fostering 
care and attention. 

In every age of our history the prosperity of the nation has borne a 
direct ratio to the prosperity of her agriculture. 7 

Whenever the husbandman has realized a bounteous return for his 
outlay and labor and has not been subjected to unequal taxation, this 
great interest has prospered and the entire country with it. But 
whenever, notwithstanding a plentifal harvest, the cost of produc- 
tion has been increased and the remuneration diminished by reason of 
oppressive and unequal taxation, the agricultural interest has lan- 
guished, the farmer has becowe impoverished, and the whole nation 
has been made to feel the shock. Such is the condition of affairs at 
the present time. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the fruits of the earth have been 
more abundant than ever before in our history, such is the increased 
cost to the farmer for the means of living, and so burdensome has 
been the weight of taxation, direct and indirect, imposed upon him, 
that the entire interest is in a condition of distressing and alarming 
depression, and the whole nation feels it. 

The mainspring of all the financial embarrassment that now per- 
vades every section of our country is found, beyond doubt, in the 
prostrated condition of her agriculture. 

A specific tax laid upon any article or commodity of trade must, in 
the very nature of things, affect the traffic in that article or com- 
modity in direct proportion to the extent of the tax. 

Now the tax laid upon distilled spirits is about six times the first 
cost of manufacture, and the tax laid upon leaf-tobacco is almost in 
the same proportion. With such immense exactions imposed upon the 
trade, who can doubt that the price realized by the farmer for the raw 
material is seriously affected thereby? 

If the distiller did not have to pay ninety cents per gallon to the 
Government for taxes, he could afford to pay the farmer a much more 
liberal price for his grain; and so of the tobacco merchant and manu- 
facturer. 

A very considerable proportion of the distilled spirits used in the 
country is used in the arts and for mechanical and scientific pur- 
poses. The increased price of these spirits directly and seriously af- 
fects their sale for such purposes; and, to the extent that their sale 
for such pur is diminished, the demand for the grain from which 
they are made is lessened. 

But it is in “a of our foreign trade in these articles that our 
present revenue laws most seriously affect the interests of the farmer 
and the manufacturer. With no tax upon distilled spirits and to- 
bacco, and none of the complicated and protracted formalities that 
now surround the exportation of these articles, our country ought to 
supply the world. Our immense and inexhaustible resources for 
their production, and our great facilities for their transportation to 
the seaboard, afford us natural advantages unequaled in any coun- 
try, and but for the embarrassments thrown around their exportation 
by our revenue laws, there can be no doubt that our export trade in 
distilled spirits and manufactured tobacco would be tenfold greater 
than at present. 

It is true there is no revenue tax im upon spirits or tobacco 
that is exported to foreign countries, but the bonds to be executed 
and the formalities to be complied with for the protection of the Gov- 
ernment against frauds are so numerous and so difficult as to very 
seriously embarrass and almost destroy the trade. What these diffi- 
culties are and how they have had the effect to constantly diminish 
our foreign export trade, are clearly shown by the following extract 












from the speech of Hon. Epwin R. Mrape, of New York, recently de- 
livered in this House upon this same subject. He says: 


It should require no argument to satisfy any one that the true policy of the 
Government is to encourage any business which will give us exportation for our 
staple products; for it is only by our export trade that we are able to make a set- 
off to the large, and we might say extravagant, importations which require the 
payment of enormous sums of money abroad. Since our tremendous war debt, 
which has been so largely taken by foreigners, the necessity for developing in 
every possible manner all our opportunities for exportation is greatly inerensed. 

In the matter of distilled spirits the United States is so situated respecting the 
cheapness of her grains, and eee eame, and also in facilities for bringing those 
grains to the seaboard for shipment, that we ought to monopolize substantially the 
entire trade of the world in distilled spirits ; and yet for some inscrutable reason it 
would appear, from the laws regulating exportation of such spirits as well as from 
the regulations of the Department having the subject in charge, that it had become 
the settled policy of this Government to impede as far as practicable all business 
enterprise in that direction. How far this Chineso policy has been a success may 
be discovered by the following : 


Statement showing the exports of distilled spirits from the United States 
Sor the twenty fiscal years from 1857 to 1876 inclusive. 


Years. | Years. 
1857. .ccccceesccecccsesscccce SR MD vc dicintvedccheeochoccuses $1, 846, 672 
1688. ccvoccpcedceseseeccecoes ED Nn, ora taeine amend 1, 416, 121 


1, 223, 211 | 1869..... Sepegbe tab bneecsenns 
1, 461, 433 | 1870 
2,311,685 | 1871 
2, 622, 437 | 1872 
3, 405, 572 | 1873 aire : 
Se (nc. can aes eapese acest 1, 16 
1, 536, 674 | 1875 ‘ 











* Exports for June are partly estimated. 


It will be perceived from the foregoing exhibit that the export business was in 
a flourishing condition up to 1°64, when the internal-revenue laws first affected it. 
From that time on there has been a steady averaze decline until this date, showing 
a difference between the receipts fur the years 1863 and 175 of over $3,000.00) loss 
to this country by reason of the pernicious system which has been adopted respect- 
ing the exports of distilled spirits, to say nothing of the large natural increase of 
trade which would undoubtedly but for this system have amounted ere this to a 
sum in the neighborhood of $20,000,000 ; all of which is lost not only to the country 
generally but to the farmer in particular, who by reason of such additional demand 
would bave been able to obtain a much better price for his grain, where fifty six 
pounds is concentrated into four pounds of high-proof alcohol. There is no other 
way in which the western farmer can send his grain abroad to such advantage to 
himself and American manufactures as in the shape of distilled spirits. 

A simple illustration of the manner in which the exporter of spirits is embar- 
rassed would be as follows: A single package of alcohol, containing say eighty-five 
gallons, is worth say 25 cents per proof-gallon, or @21.25 for the entire package. 
Now, in order to make shipment abroad the exporter is required to make out two 
bonds : first, from the distillery to the place of exportation and to the time of actual 
shipment, and, second, a bond covering the per iod, from time of actual shipment to 
its landing in foreign port. The exported article pa. s no duty here, yet nevertheless 
each of these bonds are required to be made out for double the amount of duty 
which would be required upon a package in case consumption were had here, or, 
say, $143. The first bond of course is taken up at the time of the issue of the sec- 
ond, but the second bond cannot be canceled until all the circumlocutory proofs 
are furnished which are technically required by the Department. and it generally 
happens that from twelve to eighteen months must elapse before any such ship- 
ment bond can be taken up and canceled, so that it comes to be that ina very small 
business the amount of bonds alone required to carry it on is so great that no one 
of average or even large means can continue in it. 

The figures I have given for the probable present natural exportation of spirits 
may seem large, butin 1863 we were beginning to export largely, not merely alcohol, 
but cologned spirits and other finer forms of spirits, and there were reliable indi- 
cations of the development abroad of a demand for bourbon and rye whiskies of 
American manufacture; and furthermore our manufactures of drugs and chemi- 
cals and toilet articles were building up a large export trade, especially with South 
America, in.compounds of which alcohol was an essential part. Cramped as it has 
been by law, the exportation of spirits has suffered still more from the varied and 
contradictory decisions and regulations of the Burean, which, issued often without 
the semblance of authority of law, and sometimes almost in plain violation of it, 
destroyed all security or permanency in the business. For example, at one time, 
hy one of these regulations, no bonds were accepted without qualification upon 
entirely unencumbered real estate. A man mi;ht own a piece of property worth 
$1,000,000, but if there was a mortgage on it for $10,000 he was not available as 
security on an exportation bond. 

This is but one of many illustrations of the obstacles which are constantly har- 
assing and embarrassing the trade, and shows the absolute necessity for a rigid 
and thorough reform in the entire system regulating the manufacture and trade in 
distilled spirits. The particular evil, as we have before observed, lies in the very 
grave defects in the official system and the enormous, disproportionate, and suicid- 

. al tax of ninety cents per gallon, in the face of all experience in favor of a lower 
rate. 

So of manufactured tobacco. The restrictions thrown around the 
exportation of this article especially are so rp ep ate and difficult 
as to reduce our exports to a mere fraction of what they would be if 
trade were untrammeled. 

Without elaborating these points at greater length, enough has 
been stated, I believe, to demonstrate that the great bulk of the inter- 
nal revenue is paid by the poorer classes of the people, and that these 
taxes being imposed upon the agricultural products of the country 
operate with double force and injustice upon that great interest. 

An analysis of the tariff of duties imposed upon foreign imports 
will show that in very many respects the same principle of taxation 
has been followed, and that the poorer classes pay there also by far 
too large a proportion of all that is paid into the Treasury from such 
sources. 

The very learned and exhaustive review of this subject that has 
been presented to the House by the able chairman of the Commit- 


tee of Ways and Means [Mr. WiLtiamM R. Morrison] has left but | 


litle for others to say upon this subject. I will content myself 


by a reference to one or two articles only, the duties upon which, as | 


now collected, bear most oppressively upon the masses of our citizens. 
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In round numbers about $40,000,000, currency, were paid into the 
Treasury last year from duties upon sugar, molasses, and siraps im- 
ported into the country; near $1 each for every man, woman, and 
child in the land 

Now sugar, molasses, and sirups are actual necessaries of life. After 
bread and meat there are no articles that entes so universally and so 
largely into the daily bill of fare of every individual in the land, 
from the highest to the lowest and from the cradle to the grave, as 
these. 

If nine-tenths of the people are poor, then the poor pay nine-tenths 
of the duty; that is, $30,000,000 are annually added to the cost of the 
sugar and molasses with which the poor men of the country pro- 
vide themselves and their families. My friends from the sunny South 
will claim that this duty is imposed for the protection of the sugar- 
planters of their section, and hence is a protection to that portion of 
our agriculture. That argument might be a very good one if the 
protection did not cost so dearly and if it did not bear so heavily upon 
the class least able to pay it. 

The entire production of molasses and sugarin the Southern States 
does not amount in value to one-fifth of the amount of the duty paid 
for its protection, and it certainly cannot be just to pay $40,000,000 
annually to protect an interest not worth in the aggregate $8,000,000. 

The Government had far better pay to every planter a bonus of 
five cents upon every pound of sugar and every gallon of molasses 
produced from his lands than to impose this heavy burden of taxation 
upon our entire population for all that is imported and used in the 
country. 

If, then, this duty is imposed for revenue, itis wrong, becanse it is 
imposed upon one of the prime necessaries of life, and the poor have 
almost all of it to pay, and if imposed for protection it is equally 
wrong, for the article protected is not worth in the aggregate one- 
fifth of the amount paid for its protection. In either view of the sub- 
ject it is wrong, and I trust the day is not far distant when it shall 


| be removed and these essentials to our every-day’s living be supplied 


at the cheap rates that prevailed before the war and under demo- 
cratic rule. 

I will refer to one more instance of unequal and unjust taxation 
under our present tariff system, believing that quite sufficient for my 
purpose. 

Why should a duty of 20 per cent. be imposed upon quinine? The 
bark from which it is made is admitted free of duty; and that is 
right, since it is not and cannot be grown in this country. It does 
not come in contact with any American production, and being indis- 
pensable to the health and comfort of the people, the law imposes no 
obstacle to its free entry into our ports. Why, then, impose a duty 
of one-fifth upon its manufactured product? If for the purpose of 
raising a revenue, the very object of the law is defeated; for the duty 
is so high that no one can afford to import quinine, and none being 
imported no duty is paid into the Treasury. If for protection, and 
that appears to be the only purpose, then I say that this species of 
protection is the most iniquitous of all the iniquitous exactions im- 
posed upon the people of the country. The protection is solely and 
only to enrich two or three manufacturers in the cities of New York 
and Philadelphia. They are to grow rich at the expense of the suf- 
fering and afflicted poor people of the country. The diseases to the 
treatment of which this article is indispensable abound in those sec- 
tions of country where the agriculturists and the poorer classes are 
compelled to live. 

The rich may avoid these localities in the sickly season, but the 
poor must remain and suffer and perhaps die, or pay the tribute of 
20 per cent. to swell the fortune of the affluent manufacturer. 

It is estimated that 800,000 ouaces of quinine are used annnally in 
the country, and 50 cents per ounce at least is added to the cost the 
consumer pays in consequence of this duty, making in the aggregate 
at least $400,000 imposed upon the sick and the suffering of the land 
for the emolument of a few individuals. 

The worst feature of this iniquitous imposition is that it brings no 
benefit to the Treasury, and imposes burdens where our sympathy 
and support should rather be extended. 

These examples, Mr. Speaker, and many others might be furnished 
of the same nature, show as clearly as the light of day how the pub- 
lic burdens are imposed upon the toiling millions of our inhabitants 
and reveal the true causes for the wide-spread distress that now pre- 
vails in our once prosperous and happy country. Thousands of mill- 
ions of the most remunerative capital of the country is exempted en- 
tirely from taxation of every kind, national, State, or municipal, and 
the deficiency is made up by increasing the burdens of the poor. 

The exemption of Government bonds from taxation was barely jus- 
tifiable as a war measure to sustain the national credit, but the subse- 
quent legislation by which, after the war was over and the public 

credit not endangered, the principal and interest of those bonds was 
made payable in coin only and that coin gold coin, finds no such ex- 
| cuse or justification. It was a gigantic job, perpetrated in the inter- 
est of capital, from which the country derived not one dollar of bene- 
fit, and the burden of public taxation was increased for generations 
yet to come. 

The depreciated and irredeemable paper currency of the day is 
made a legal tender for all ordinary business transactions, but the 
lordly bondkolder, who pays no tax upon all his wealth, must be paid 
| in gold, and gold only. 
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There is one kind of money for the rich and another for the poor The means of prosperity for all classes of our citizens abound in the 


man, and the poor man’s money is worth 15 per cent. less than the 
rich man’s, but it is counted good enough for him,and he must be 
content to take that or nothing. 

Truly “they bind heavy bardens and grievous to be borne and lay 
them on men’s shoulders ; but they themselves will not move them 
with one of their fingers.” 

Our State banks, however good they may have been, have been 
taxed out of existence. By our system of national banks double in- 
terest is realized upon capital without violation of usury laws, and 
thus the current rates of interest have been increased to the borrower. 

The silver dollar, which was a legal tender to any amount previous to 
1873, is now a legal tender only to the amount of $5, and beyond that 
amount gold only will pay duty upon imports or interest and principal 
of Government bonds. Millions of acres of the public domain have 
been recklessly voted away to gigantic railroad corporations, and the 
public money and credit have been pledged to the supportof swindling 
combinations of speculators and public plunderers. The mannfactur- 
ing interests of the country have been protected and enriched in utter 
disregard of every consideration of justice and equity to all other 
interests; and, in short, the entire tendency of national legislation 
for the past fifteen years has been to protect and promote the inter- 
ests of capital and to let poverty and labor take care of themselves. 
The effect has been to enrich those that were already rich and to 
impoverish those that were already poor. 

The population of our country is rapidly drifting into two distinct 
and widely separated classes—the independently rich, whose fortunes 
are rapidly and easily augmented, and the toiling, struggling poor, 
whose poverty tends as rapidly and certainly to destitution and dis- 
tress. 

Under our own observation princely fortunes have been amassed 
with a rapidity unknown at any period in our history, and scores of 
millionaires may be found in every commonwealth of the land ; such 
are the facilities by which the rich become rapidly richer, and at the 
same time never before in our history were the humbler classes of 
farmers, mechanics, and laborers so sorely distressed and so rapidly 
approaching destitution. 

What, then, is the remedy by which our loved country may once 
more be restored to its wonted prosperity? Certainly it is not to be 
found in a further pursuance of the system which has brought us to 
our present deplorable condition. It is to be found in a thorough and 
radical change of the laws by which our material interests are at 
present controlled. The attention of our law-makers must be directed 
to the root of the evil. 

The middle classes and the poor must be protected in their inter- 
ests, and when we shall have brought relief to the door of the cot- 
tage and lifted the yeomanry of the country from the mire of despair 
into which they are now so deeply sunken, we shall have laid anew 
the chief corner-stone of our national prosperity. 


Princes and lords may flourish or may fade ; 

A breath can make them as a breath hath made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroy'd can never be supplied. 


Remove the burdens from the shoulders of the farmers, the mechan- 
ics, and the laboring men and women of the country that are now so 
unjustly and unequally imposed upon them, and place them where 
they rightfully belong, upon the capital and property of the country. 
Remove the tax from fermented liquors and tobacco altogether and 
reduce the tax upon distilled spirits to fifty cents per gallon at once, 
as proposed in the Meade bill now before the House. Past expe- 
rience shows that a larger amount was brought into the Treasury from 
a tax of fifty cents per gallon than from any other rate. It would re- 
move the temptation to frands upon the revenue that are now prac- 
ticed to such an extent as to bring disgrace upon the nation and 
cause every honest citizen to blush for his country. It would break 
up the “whisky rings” and all that villainous horde that have plun- 
dered the Treasury of millions of the people’s money. It mani not 
pay to steal so small an amount and run the risk of detection and ex- 
posure, 

Reduce this tax to fifty cents, I say, and remove it altogether at the 
earliest possible period. Abolish the duties upon sugar and quinine 
and all such articles as are used equally by all classes, and impose 
duties upon manufactured goods so as to bring revenue into the 
Treasury and not prohibit their importation entirely. By doing this 
we will relieve the poor people of the country of a burden of more 
than a hundred millions annually. We will remove the hinderances 
that obstruct the prosperity of our agriculture and give a new im- 
pulse to every avenue of trade and commerce. In addition to this, let 
us institute a rigid economy in the management of our public affairs. 
Stop the stealing by officials in high and responsible positionsof the 
public service and bring the thieves speedily to the bar of public 
a to answer for their crimes, a punish them when found 
guilty. 

Already has a democratic House saved $30,000,000 to the people of 
the country in the appropriations for the expenses of the present 
year, and a much larger sum would have been saved but for the re- 
sistenée of a republican Senate. 

For the deplorable condition of affairs now existing in the country 
the misrule of the republican party is entirely responsible. 


| 





land to a greater extent than ever before. With good rulers at the 
head of the Government, whose only ambition would be to promote 
their country’s good, we can again be a prosperous and a happy people. 

For three-fourths of our national existence and guided by demo- 
cratic principles the nation was prosperous and the people happy. 
Under no other method of administration has the country ever fared 
so well, and the people—the great, mighty, surging masses—are long- 
ing again for theirformer rulers. “ Weighed in the balance and found 
wanting,” is the verdict everywhere of the sober minded against the 
republican party. “ Mene, mene, tekel upharsin” is the handwriting 
plainly visible upon the walls of every Department of the Govern- 
ment, and the knees of our modern political Belshazzar are made to 


| smite the one against the other for very fear of the day of retribution 


that is now near at hand. 

I have faith in the final verdict of the people. The mills of the 
gods grind slow, but they grind exceeding fine. The popular mind 
is becoming at last aroused to the realities of our perilous condition 
and the sources from which our dangers spring, and before the Ides 
of the coming March I firmly believe that an indignant people will 
hur! from their high places those who have so long trampled their 
interests under foot and turned a deaf ear to their cry of distress. 


Pennsylvania Border Claims. 


SPEECH OF HON. LEVI MAISH, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 12, 1876, 
On Pennsylvania border claims. 


Mr. MAISH. Mr. Speaker, in the early part of this session I pre- 
sented to the House a bill (H. R. No. 1640) to re-imburse the State of 
Pennsylvania for moneys paid to certain of her citizens for losses 
sustained by invasion during the late war, and also to pay the State 
certain unpaid claims for such losses now on file in the office of the 
auditor-general of said State for payment to the claimants. 

My friend and colleague [Mr. STENGER] and myself, representing 
as we do nearly all the counties in which these losses occurred, were 
anxious to bring this bill to the consideration of Congress at this ses- 
sion. It, however, became apparent that this could not be done. 
We cherish the hope that Congress at its next session, upon a full and 
fair discussion of the bill, will recognize the justice of this claim and 
liquidate it as becomes a great nation; and I have risen merely to 
call attention to this measure and inform the House that its friends 
purpose pressing it upon the attention of Congress then with a view 
of having the question brought to a test. 

The State of Pennsylvania has paid $800,000 of these claims, and 
those that remain unpaid were carefully adjudicated by a commission 
acting under a law of the State and filed in the office of its auditor- 
general. And the executive of the State was charged with the duty 
of making the demand for their payment from the General Govern- 
ment. 

Pennsylvania has by her action shown her faith in the justice of 
these claims and her determination to demand their payment. She 
will persist in making this demand until the principle upon which 
they are founded has been fully and fairly settled one way or the other. 

It is not my purpose now to enter upon an extended argument. 
When the proper time arrives, I trust it will be the privilege of my- 
self and colleague, [Mr. STENGER, } as it will be our pleasure, to sub- 
mit some observations in support of this bill. The preamble pretty 
fully sets forth the basis on which these claims are founded. Appre- 
ciating the dangers of a long line of exposed border, the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania in May, 1861, provided for the defense of her terri- 
tory. She organized for that purpose the Pennsylvania Reserve 
Corps, that splendid body of men which gained so much renown in 
and shed so much luster upon the Union Army during the late war. 
This corps, it will bardly d nied, would have protected our citi- 
zens agaiust the frequent invasions and depredations made by small 
bodiesof the enemy; and, aided by the large army of emergency troops 
that rallied to the defense of our State upon a moment’s warning, it 
is my belief that no rebel foot would ever have trod upon the soil of 
our State. These troops were taken from us by the General Govern- 
ment and mustered into the Union Army. The State had furnished 
her full quota of men and performed all her obligations to the national 
Government. Her citizens were true to the Union and peace pre- 
vailed among them. When these invasions were made, she received 
no assistance from the General Government. The State was invaded ; 
her beautiful fields, teeming with fertility year after year, were laid 
waste. The flourishing town in which my colleague bas his bome 
was destroyed by fire and thousands of the citizens of our State were 
impoverished. 

When Pennsylvania entered the Federal Union and gave up her 
war powers to the General Government, she did so upon the under- 
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standing that the latter would afford to her inhabitants protection | all the expenditures, exclusive of payments on the principal of the 
in time of war or insurrection. This not having been granted her, | public debt, into three groups. The first embraces all those expendi- 
after she had performed all her obligations to the General Govern- | tures that grew directly out of the war. It did not include the very 
ment, it is claimed that she is entitled to indemnity for the losses sus- | large incidental expenses of the war, such as the increase of the cler- 
tuined by her inhabitants, for their use. Under such circumstances, | ical force in nearly all of the Departments, but included only those 
what was sacrificed in the common defense should, it seems to me, | items about which there could be no doubt that they were occasioned 
be paid out of the common fund. | directly by the war itself. 

The second group consisted of expenditures for the Army and Navy 
in time of peace, but did not include those civil expenditures under 
the control of the War Department for rivers and harbors and similar 
public works. 

Redaction of Expenditures During the Four Years Ending Jane 30, 1876. The third group consisted of the expenditures for the civil service 
| proper. 

| : This analysis was continued year by year down to and including 

Ip" yn { ‘Th | 1874. It was continued at the present session by the gentleman from 

SI KECH Ok HON. J. A. GARE TELD, | Maine, (Mr. HaLe.] And Salis the fiscal year auiles June 30, 

OF OHIO, | 1876, is closed, I have obtained from the Treasury Department a sim- 






















IN E Oo 2 2 3SEN re | ilar analysis for that year and present it in the following table, which 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, includes the four years 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876; being the four years 

July 29, 1876. | for which appropriations were made when I was chairman of the 
The House having under consideration the State of the Union— | Committee on Appropriations. 


| It will be remembered that near the close of the last session of the 
Mr. GARFIELD said: Forty-third Congress I reviewed the appropriations and expenditures 
Mr. SPEAKER: In the year 1872, soon after I became chairman of | up to that time, and expressed the opinion that the work of the four 
the Committee on Appropriations, I made an analysis of the expendi- | years would show a reduction of at least $30,000,000 in the expentdi- 
tures of the Government from the official records of the Treasury De- | tures of the Government during that period. But the value of any 
partment, with a view to classifying them in such a manner as to | speculative opinion can only be tested by time; and the following, 
imake the various kinds of expenditures easily understood. I divided | table speaks for itself: 















Comparative statement of expenditures during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876. 


AMOUNTS PAID ON ACCOUNT OF EXPENSES GROWING DIRECTLY OUT OF THE LATE WAR. 













































































































Object. 873. 1874. 1875 1876, 
Joint Select Committee on Alleged Outrages in Southern States..................2.-00-00--- Eten ean ana’ | 
Investigations in relation to elections in Louisiana and Arkansas. .................---.-0+++- eae ; z 
Payment of judgments AS coh ehh ede ac odeeb eevadtenesebeccseceye 429, 034 70 $372, 567 10 4 
ee ed amkugpavaueveoawatiut cocecnsne 52, 800 04 53, 200 00 a 
ee I SO oo as Was dU Rsadnvecnapaeanbnacccecevedsesaccadecsseecnence 62, 210 22 | 6,968 49 & 
Ne OE INNS sin cncnnipakenlags xbs¥ib an qdsasnpee svecdtenscbssconecsonse vouese 181, 654 84 | 173, 688 £3 449, 157 87 iH 
Re-issuing of national currency, (re-imbursable) . cecccce csececce:| coccescvecccecese|seceees ee aa | Uk: 
ET sc ccavadctece sdhnartordacteononse eee wedatachet be 2, 806, 863 94 1, 878, 569 55 a 1, 931, 693 53 \ 
eR EE na cen nchbeceadennenes seamen couseeoue 54, 726 83 702, 726 £5 Oe | « 108,353 15 ' 
Assessing and collecting internal revenue, including payments of drawbacks and amounts | * 
Se I Fn iia 6s snandepbosnbdgeeddessuts 6, 687, 039 49 5, 722, 164 35 | 5, 88, 513 31 5, 279, 829 47 
Defending claims for cotton seized ...................-0-- 52 95 | 10, 626 53 | 14, 290 75 | 1,016 50 
Salaries of direct-tax commissioners A cwanhes baceed |) a | -maecevesecccanscehenccess % 
Expenses of collecting direct tax in Delaware SET Liscisenh scar -scsh<Es capaben een nesbei ebm eeenieee 
Repayments for lands sold for direct taxes. - .. 9, 075 00 44, 147 91 23, 920 00 12. 450 00 
Return of proceeds of captured and abandoned property ows 1, 960, 679 26 | 2, 545, 375 45 80, 619 34 1, 026.66 61 ° ‘ 
Collection of captured and abandoned property ; rec cords and evidence respecting a 84, 459 50 14, 573 00 | 630 50 6,549 74 ‘ 
Refunding internal taxes illezally collected. ....... 2... cece ccc ccc cece ccccccceccccccccccceces 1,507 44 | 478 36 | 893 00 57 08 a 
Refunding proceeds of cotton seized , 233 122, 627 03 | 36, 933 72 | 21,614 35 
Premium on bonds purchased in currency 5, 105, 919 99 1, 395, 073 55 |.... Mee i 
Payment of interest on the public debt 104, 750, 688 44 107, 119, 815 21 | 103, 093, 544 57 100 213, 271 23 
Bounties - 465,049 14 | 1, 444, 088 44 | 307, 111 44 | 245, 090 ot é 
Keeping, transporting, and ‘supplying i prisoners of war 253, 080 11 | 123, 941 36 | 2, 195 35 | 
ED. 3: cau suameaeS baby banks ccneneeeVS estes bese becouse 17,220 36 |....... cccclscocces ssos seess] seoeees ees 
National cemeteries .............. 431, 219 22 | 284,900 15 | 303, 858 76 | 528, 628 53 
Maintenance of steam-rams 14,548 93 |........ SN eee ad ee oer s 
Gunboats on western rivers ... 33, 408 28 | 650 00 j....... ctianmakant as 2 
Providing for comfort of sick and dischar: EC TEAS. Gthin ce Sende cnbsasbee sccecesees 1, 305 79 | #29 10 | DDE |. noccd ceccceccccce é 
Payment of stoppages or fines due N ‘ational A sylum for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. ......- 193, 750 59 | 440, 221 67 911, 505 12 |........ nt . 3 
Traveling expenses of California and Nevada volunteers. ................-. -...22--e-eee-e- 28, 000 00 | 34, 285 56 | 10,185 15 | 7, 000 00 &R 
Travels expenses of Firat Michigan Cavalry. .......ccccccccsccc-cccccccccscccccccccsoccces | 500 00 | 959 86 | 2,000 00 | .......... . , r 
Commutation of rations to prisoners of war in rebel States.................------+---+- acse 2,000 00 | 7, 000 00 | 4,000 00 6, 000 00 
IT III Ss cS oS Gow h oa. cobucecs pacotncccescscusoesonedecsescecocccocosccs ‘ WE OWT: odin a ccncececness] acces tecceeceveselsestesecs ; 
Appliance I i a, ee ed enh anh inbdcdsbtinedécnesereccces | CO) a ———EE | 10, 000 00 
‘Transportation of insane volun eer sovdiers . - acti iinet 5, 600 GD b. ccccee- snedil, apenc.ctaeie — en ‘ 
Support of Freedmen's Hospital and Asylum Washington, District of Columbia ............ 72,000 00 | , 51, 234 90 | 50, 202 59 45, 000 00 
Support of Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned CO OE EEE SE Mt Done hisnsnches. cones t.nedee ‘ 49 66 
Support of Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, (transfer)...............- 12. 871 95 | a 
Horses and other property lost in the military service ...................+..20.-s0ee0- onnencull 99,975 85 | 76 | 83, 720 68 89, #53 46 
Re-imbursing State of Kansas for military expenses. .... 396, 17 37 | ...006.-..00--s | eegsedercwe senesl ganas aaain hoot 
Re- imbursing State of Kentucky for military OXPENBES .. .. 222.2 e eee e sce ccecececeescesecees 525, 258 72 | 64, 927 57 | 35, 490 65 4), 197 64 
Kefunding to States expenses incurred in raising volunteers .-. | 758, 110 31 64, 477 03 | 139, 958 32 256, 271 62 
De fraying expenses of minute-men and volunteers in Pennsylvania, Mary land, Ohio, Indiana, | 
and Kentuce SPCR Maree aad aaah ahibeh. + ia snes ubereaVNGs tube. aces gone ceceer sceceesoes TE FE SR I .cccceccccccnsénnsh eceynsasees Sendibinswhéantell ees 
Supplying arms and munitions of war to loyal citizens in revolted States... ... ....--- gaeal DGMN © aecaesstendenyen S  cpeenmetnnin matrenanenedaas niu tieiae j 
Ce eEG Oe OUNNOE BIITED 300 ccc nscaenss ons estescccses acescensrocceccccescnsceserscccces al 2,051 00 |....... | sane comet cadicindii 293 00 « 
Claims ot loyal citizens for supplies furnished during the rebe Ilion | 927, 910 19 122,025 24| + 1,265,170 40 7, 200 00 j 
Bounty for destruction of enemy’s vessels .................-..000e0eeeees ' 8 aa 50, 419 32} ....... ; 
Payment to captors of rebel ram Albemarle. ........ .....2..2.ccceesenccccececccecceccceeees | ee Fre wind tae a dew Sm ‘ 
Payment to officers and crew of United States steamer Kearsarge ...........-.----------+-++ 141, 377 0) 16, 933 31 | 2,040 87 270 5t ‘ 
PORGIORD «.. <5 ch.50e cose Debeccces ce sbeste cosccte sabe Fa tadseccocncccccccceces coccceceeseos 29, 359, 426 R6 | 29, 03%, 414 66 29, 456, 042 89 23, 257, 495 69 ‘ 
Reliefs and miscellaneous ...... ...... .. 222. cccce cones scncescecesecnencs cccecsccccss cess = 797, 748 78 5.8, 361 19 | 372, 217 42 85, 693 O4 } 
Defending suits and claims for seizure of captured and abandoned property .........-.-.-.--.| ---++-+++-+ ‘ 5 26, 124 00 39, 131 98 
Pay of two and three year volunteers ........ b OE OO Eve dccen taht dein 107, 766 &5 
Collecting, drilling, and organizing volunteers. 171,032 DO | 2. ence were e een e | ceeeeee - 
Prize-money to captors ........... cece. .---e- 31x, 160 04 479, 982 22 356, 247 07 
Payment a ceunes on captures made by Admiral Farragut’s fleet in the. Mi sissippi River iidwedetin 603, 520 00 DEON Ti scmiecccrcescosen 
Payment to captors of re al steamer Sumter. ......- oof 900,008 G0 fi ccsSeies css¢ic2t 45} 62... ie f 
Alabama claims commission.................-- <eubiehadet da biskas eeexkaccsien R capaacbunhe iocontn 84,374 70 112, 915 03 é 
Awards to British claimants .......... eee he epee cenges dwee nasane ben sathieienh LL re 
Re-imbursing State of Indiana for military expenses ...............-...---- I. Bs decent emerges’ as cuca need 
Publication of official records of the war of the rebellion ....... | when's bueed.]-wedecs cvavesves | 20, 600 00 | 45, 000 00 
Claims for quartermaster’s stores and commissary supplies, act July 4, 1864. ....... 2... . 2... 2.) eee ee ee eee eee eee) ce eee weeceeecen [oeeees ere 95, 349 95 
Monument to soldiers who died im prison at Salisbury, North Carolina ‘ dpc thiewG acd tiegine scale 0s] ccncccciosccsecs indie <mechiyeive — 10, 000 00 
Examination of rebel archives and records of captured and abandoned prope rty.. dawesmeees Sodmeaconeen aeshl-ese: «a apnea bs cieciaael 5, 421 76 


} 
| “ once 
2 034 =i 140, 919, 679 23 
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Comparative statement of Pee during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876—Continued. 


Object. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


For the Army, (after deducting payments for the late war, already mentioned in group 1, ex- 
clusive of improvements of rivers and harbors and other public works 
For the Navy 


Total 
CIVIL SERVICE PROPER, BEING ALL THE EXPENDITURES NOT NAMED IN FIRST AND SECOND GROUPS. 


1. The civil list: 
Including expenses of legislative, judicial, and executive officers of the Government, exclu 
siveof Internal Revenue and Customs Departments... .............--- ~~ ++ eee e ee eee ce eeweee 
Increase of salaries by act of March 3, 1873 
Foreign intercourse 
Indians. 
Expenses of Mint: a, © oast Surve vy, 
Hospital Service 


“Lig ght House Service, 


Cost of collecting c ustoma dutie 8, (exe insive ‘of Revenne -Cutter Se rv ice and building and re- | 
pairing custom-houses,) inc luding the refunding of excessof deposits and amounts illegally 4 


collectec 

Deticiencies in the revenues of the Post-Office De »partne nt 

Mail-steamship service om 

Expeases of eighth and ninth census ; 

Survey of public lands, and land funds to States 

Government of Territories 

Steamboat inspection service 

2. Extraordinary expenses: 

Investigation of senatorial election in Kansas and Mississippi 

Survey of boundary between United States and British possessions ...........-. 

Commissioners to international penitentiary congress at London 

Copies of proceedings of same path 

International exposition at Vienna . 

Payment for coins, nickels, &c., de sstroyed by fire at Chie ago 

Miscellaneous 

International exhibwion of 1876 .... 

Relief of persons suffering from ove rflow of “Mississippi River 

Relie ‘ of persons suffering from ravages of gra a rs. 

Expenses attending visit of the King of Hawaiian Islands 

Restoration to family of eangate de Lafayette of watch presented to him by ‘General Wash- 
iugton oe ° 

3. Public works 

Custom-houses and post-offices, and repairs and preservation of same 

Marine hospitals 

Light-houses and repairs . . 

Court-houses and post-oftices, and building for State, War, and N 

Arsenals and armories, and Military Acaten smy buildings 

Forts and fortifications 

Rivers and harbors 

Navy-yards 

Interior Departme nt building 

Buildings for Government Hospital for Insane, Columbia Hopital, 
for Deaf and Dumb, &c 

Improvements of public grounds, stree ts, and avenues ‘in the c ity of Washington, inclading 
Washington aqueduct and bridges across Potomac River, extension of Capitol grounds 
and Capitol building, &c. 


Total .. 
Grand total 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES BY YEARS. 


First group. —Amevnt paid directly on account of the war 
Percentage of the whole for each year 
Second group.—Army and Navy 
Percentage of the whole for eac oh FOR «0.00 
Third group.—Civil service proper 
Percentage of the whole for each year 


Total 


Nore.- 
aud for 1876 $1,150, 190.36 for the same object. 


PREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
July 27, 1876. 
Str: In compliance with your request of the 11th instant, I have the honor to 
transmit herewith a comparative statement of expenditures during the fiscal years 
1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876, showing amounts peid on account of expenses growing 
directly out of the war, expenses of military and naval establishments, and the 
expenses under head of civil service, 
lam, very respectfully, 
CHAS. F. CONANT, 


Assistant Secretary. 


Hon. J. A. GARFIELD, 


House of Representatives. 

From this official exhibit it will be seen that the expenditures, un- 
der the first group, that have grown directly out of the war, have 
been reduced from $157,250,000 to a little less than $141, 000,000; for 
the Army and Navy proper, from near $54,000,000 to a little more ‘than 
$47,250,000; for the civil service proper, from $79,000,000 to $70,333,333, 
and that the aggregate reduction of expenditures during that period 
of four years is nearly $32,000,000, 

It will be seen that 54} per cent. of all the expenditures for vhe 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1876, grew directly out of the war. 


Revenue-Cutter Service, and Marine 


and Columbia Institution | 








1873. 


32, 524, 548 64 
21, 474, 433 61 


53, 908, 062 25 


i 


16, 026, 321 32 | 
1, 948, 210 04 | 


"292 108 49| 


946, 609 53 


2, 183 


36, 045 * 
, 475 
25, 000 
5, 762 
oi 
271, 985 
,917 5 


000 
2, 304 6 
, 000 
, 362 6 


"tes as | covescccccs 


, B13 2 
62, 634 


476 : 


, B01, 766 92 | 


, 371, 687 32 


, 370, 587 06 | 


10, 000 00 


179, 800 00 | 


4, 062, 915 08 | 


79, OBS, B47 27 | 


290, 345, 245 33 


$157, 262, 415 81 
54 


$53 983 25 | 


18 
$79, 023, 847 27 


27 


"9290, 3 345, 2 245 33 


No corresponding item appears in the expenditures for 1873. 


out of expenditures. 


00 | a 


The expenditures for the civil list in 1874 include €1,469,790.53 for offic ial postage-stamps wars by the vesteus Departments; tldose for 1¢ 1875 imcipde $1,022,165.13, 


1874. 


30, 224, 677 
2a a, 68 28 


= 693, , 305 eo 


17, 342, 910 67 


1, “301, “5RS 
6, 692, 462 


5, 040, 544 8 


13, 293, 542 74 
4, 214, 044 71 
500, 000 00 
108, R41 64 
1, 395, 910 13 
69 
75 


006, 958 
2, 263, 991 22 
5, VL, 345 2 





1, 936, 420 22 


4, 269, 437 57 


287, 133, 873 76 


$154, 171, 130 50 
53.3 
$58, 693, 305 69 


$287, , 133, 873 76. 76 


29, 403, 309 82 | 
18, 906, 189 68 | 


18, 099, 435 15 


“1, 118, 768 52 | 
#384, 830 15 


5, 220, 091 91 


11, 229, 414 09 
6, 561, 646 10 
650, 000 00 
13, 074 38 

1, 461, 047 14 
290, 416 77 
212, 392 02 





3,919 95 

. 385 R4 
553 07 
1m . 90 31 
0,811 18 

. 320 41 

0, 000 00 


, 337 20 
898, 900 14 


_®, 42% » 858 3 


"s +4, 623, “392 84 


$147, 882, ~~ 75 
43. 

$48, 314. "499 aU 
17.5 

$78, 426, 858 59 
28.6 


“9274, 623, 392 84 


29, 882, 452 36 
17, 335, 932 30 


a 


48, 314, 499 50 | 


a 218, sie 66 


17, 968, 499 60 


j, S53 17 


584 67 


12, 545, 719 ¢ 
4, 517, 540 26 
575, 000 
5, 537 
1, 275, #96 
315, 650 7 
222, 154 


10, 000 
33, 000 


3, 172, 499 52 
1, 690, 485 3 


1, 101, 513 
2, 595, 299 
374, 287 § 
943, 193 6: 
5, 380, 605 3: 
1, 270, 859 94 
85, 000 00 


86, 363 81 


596, 141 78 


70, 321, 733 44 
258, 459, 797 33 


$140. 919, 679 23 
M45 


$47, 218, 324 66 
18.3 

$70, 821, 735 44 
27. 


$258, 459, 797 33 





passed, and those yet to be acted upon by the House, have been post- 
ponements of necessary appropriations, and not an actual mustering 
make this statement for the purpose of doing 
justice to the work already done, and also of laying the foundation 
of a just estimate of work done at the present session. 


The so-called Sectarian School Amendment. 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 5, 1876. 


The House having under consideration the 


SPEECH OF HON. EDWIN R. MEADE, 


nt resolution (H. R. No. 1) propos- 


When the current fiscal year shell have ended and a similar anal- 
ysis is made, we can judge precisely the merit of the work of this 
session. I shall not stint any just praise due to this House for what- 
ever good work it has accomplished in that direction. Bat much the 
largest share of reductions that have been made in the bills already 


ing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
Mr. MEADE said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: At intervals in the history of our country have been 
observed strongly marked appeals to prejudice, not to say fanati- 
cism, and a recurrence to the more noted of these disclose what 


nited States— 
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the elder Weller would term “a remarkable cowincidence” with the 
expiring throes of the political organization which for the time be- 
ing has been in opposition to the democratic party. It may be said, 
in accordance with a logic which sometimes prevails, that the demo- 
cratic party must therefore be responsible for these appeals; but 
whatever may be the sins which that party may have to answer for, 
it has never entertained or practiced proscription. 

It is within the recollection of many upon this floor when a pre- 
tended exposé vf Freemasonry was made the pretext for an issne 
which was to sustain the failing fortunes of those opposed to the 
severe politics of General Jackson. Then every prejudice was en- 
deavored to be aroused to sustain the waning cause, and when all 
else became weak and vapid, the corpse of Monroe was brought 
into the market-place as that of the alleged victim of Freemasonry, 
while the utterance went secretly forth that it was a good enough 
Morgan until after the election. The sincerity of this movement 
was finally exemplified in the selection by the anti-masonic party 
of life-long Freemasons for candidates for the most prominent offices. 
Again, when the whig party approached its dissolution, were found 
those willing to conjure up that demon of discord, know-nothing- 
ism, though it repudiated the first principles of our Federal organ- 
ization and the vital elements of the Constitution ; and yet though 
we have beheld its shadow approach the chair now occupied by you, 
Mr. Speaker, it in its turn was repudiated and finally consigned to the 
potter’s field of political make-shifts. 

[ do not, therefore, claim that the country was entirely unprepared 
for the reception of the new issue which is now sought to be thrust 
upon it. The decline of the same party of opposition after fifteen 
years of political control should have alone warned us that some new 
one of the many protean forms of intolerance was to be called into 
service, and it required but little forecast to perceive at this time a 
religious hue was to be given to the subject. The success of one of 
England’s prime-ministers in procuring a restoration to power by em- 
ploying his hours of retirement in producing the gilded romance of Lo- 
thair, and the not yet so successful but more conspicuous efforts of an- 
other ex-prime minister in presening a political expostulation against 
the decrees of a great church, were events not likely to be overlooked 
or wanting imitators under the straitened circumstances of that party 
which metsuch ignoble defeat at the November election of 1874. When, 
where, how this new issue was to be bronght forth were questions which 
remained unsolved until the President of the United States, depart- 
ing from his rule of reticence, made the occasion of the convention of 
the Army of the Tennessee at Des Moines in September, 1875, one for 
the delivery of an apparently carefully prepared speech, having for its 
evident purpose, to say the least, to provoke a response which would 
justify its utterance. It is true some faint rumors of the approach- 
ing event had been suggested through the columns of an illustrated 
radical periodical, but nothing having an authoritative or fixed char- 
acter had appeared until the Des Moines speech, and if the intent 
was to provoke irritation and opposition, then it was a signal fail- 
ure, for no andible response was heard throughout the land. 

A few extracts from this remarkable effort will suffice. The Pres- 
ident says: 

I do not bring into this assemblage politics. certainly not partisan politics, but 
it is a fair subject for the soldiers in their deliberations to consider what may be 
necessary to secure the prize for which they battled. 

Then again : 

Tf we are to have another contest in the near fature of our national existence, I 
predict that the dividing line will not bo Mason and Dixon's, but between patriot- 
ism and intelligence on the one side and superstition, ambition, and ignorance on 
the other. 

And still further on we have: 

Encourage free schools, and resolve that not one dollar avpropriated for their 
support shall be appropriated for the support of any sectarian schools. 

I need not quote more extensively from this remarkable production, 
which is: so familiar to every reader of general literature in this 
country; but, from what has been already submitted, who is so blind 
as not to perceive that this language was deliberately and willfully 
prepared to incite rancor and hatred in the breasts of our fellow -citi- 
zens; that the wish must have been father to the thought, whose ex- 
pression intended an incitement, having for its immediate object to in- 
fluence the Ohio election which was then impending ? 

Now, in view of the fact that the election in Ohio in 1475 was car- 
ried, as is generally understood, by reason of the unfair introduction 
there of what has been termed “the school question,” it is refreshing 
to peruse from a letter bearing date Augusta, Maine, October 20, 1375, 
written it is said toa prominent Ohio gentleman: 


My Dear Str: The public-school agitation in your late campaign is likely to 
break out elsewhere, and occurring first in one State and then in another, may keep 
the whole country in a ferment for years te come. This inevitably arouses secta- 
rian feeling and leads to that bitterest and most deplorable of all strifes, the strife 
between religions denominations. It seems to me that this question ought to be 
settled in some definite and comprehensive way, and the only settlement which can 
be final is the complete victory for non-sectarian schools. I am sure this will be 
demanded by the American people at all hazards and at any cost. 


The writer concludes his somewhat lengthy letter by proposing the 
amendment later in the same year offered in this House, and says: 


This, you will observe, does not interfere with any State having just such a 
school system as its citizens may prefer, subject to the single and simple restric- 
tion that the schools shall not be made the arena for sectarian controversy or theo- 
logical di-putation. This adjustment, it seems to me, would be comprehensive and 
conciusive,and would be fair alike to Protestant and Catholic, to Jew and Gentile, 
leaving the religious raith and the conscience of every man free and unmolested. 
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Ishould have added that the author of this letter is the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maine lately a member of this House, and who 
I have no doubt has had great influence in molding public opinion on 
the subject. Anything from that gentleman always receives atten- 
tion, and nothing ever uttered by him was so gently persuasive as the 
foregoing. One susceptible youth in particular was moved by it, who 
also wrote a letter, which met with the peculiar fate of getting into 
wrong hands, and so found its way into the papers, and it contains an 
earnest invitation to the writerof the above to join asecret anti-secta- 
rian order, “which will no doubt exert a potent political influence in 
the next presidential election.” Itis so richly suggestive that I quote 
it entire, as published in the Augusta Standard of December 10, 1875: 





OFFIceE OF EVENING CouRIER, 
Newark, New Jersey, November 9, 1875. 

My Dear Sir: Eighteen months ago I told you that you could have New Jersey 
in 1876. I wish now to emphasize that statement. All our people are for you, and 
we can carry the State beyond peradventure. 

Our danger is that the West will demand the nomination. This can be averted, 
of course, by a union of New England, the Middle States, and stray votes from the 
South. A potent factor in our next convention will be the secret anti-Catholic 
order. Grant is a member, and it hasa good deal of strengthin Congress. I think 


_you ought to goin. It can be arranged so that you can be initiated anywhere by 


one person, The order is eee widely. My obligations do not permit me to 
say more than this, except that Grant no doubt relies upon it to promote his aims. 

With wisdom at Washington and in the States we have carried we can surely 
hold the country. But to hold it for a hap-hazard candidate is hardly worth the 
candle. For one of a vast multitude I want to hold it for you. Excuse this screed, 
and believe me, yours, very truly, 

JNO. Y. FOSTER. 

Hon. J. G. BLAINE. 

The concluding paragraph, while not exactly germane to the subject 
under consideration, indicates the tendency to prophetic vision in the 
writer. 

Foster, it is true, has not been summoned before any committee of 
this body to explain how this letter became public, but when we shall 
have obtained general legislative jurisdiction of the subject-matter, 
he will doubtless then be relieved fora time from the arduous duties 
of clerk of the New Jersey Assembly, that ‘he may rise and explain.” 
“That Grant belongs to the same secret anti-Catholic society” and 
that “it has a good deal of strength in Congress” are statements that 
ought to have settled things down in Maine if the introduction of the 
constitutional amendment had not already been decided on. In his 
annual inessage to this body in December last the President, if we are 
to believe Mr. Foster, carried out his obligation to the secret society 
of which he is a member by proposing a constitutional amendment 
respecting schools, and the further suggestion, lest there should be 
any want of inflammability in the first, providing for the taxation of 
ehurch property. 

I have not recently heard much concerning this latter perenen, 
because, as I am informed, it re-acted, like a boomerang, where least 
expected. But the gentleman from Maine did, on one of the first 
days of this session, introduce as an amendment to the Constitution a 
joint resolution, as follows: 

No State shall make any law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof; and no money raised by taxation in any State for 
the support of public schools, or derived from any public fund therefor, nor any 
public lands devoted thereto, shall ever be under the control of any religious sect; 
nor shall any money so raised or lands so devoted be divided between religious 
sects or denominations. 


The Cincinnati platform and the letter of the presidential nominee 
of the opposition party completes the history of this new movement 
which is sought to be developed into an aggressive element of the 
coming political campaign. 

I will not attempt criticism on this proposed law which has been 
shorn of its more objectionable features by the wise addition by the 
Judiciary Commitee of a provision which will hereafter preclude 
Federal interference except s may be necessary by the Supreme 
Court tocompel an obedience of this new law. Whether its author 
intended a race for popularity with the oracle of Des Moines I do not 
undertake to say, and how far such rivalry or such devotion would be 
appreciated by the sect or denomination most likely to be recognized I 
am alsounabletostate. Butfrom the perusalof the foregoing political 
and rhetorical offering the inquiry naturally arises, why this sudden 
cause or pretense of alarm? Is this remarkable action because any one 
denomination is becoming numerically so much stronger than the rest? 
Has any denomination or sect attempted interference with our political 
institutions, and is it by reason of itsnumbers likely to prove politically 
formidable or dangerous? Surmising as I do who may have been 
aimed at, I have made the following compilation from the census of 
1570 as showing the membership of the various denominations in 
this country; and certainly no occasion for alarm is observed in this 
exhibit: 
| | ; 

: Edifices. | Sittings. 


Denominations. 


TR occ cc ccccccccenne cepetecccencoencces coasecessecasotes } 12,857 | 3,997, 116 
SNE s\ ccnqudaves tusbeu cheeus soqacdbeoese cyececs 2,715 | 1,117,212 
Episcopal ..........-. Sib odatedecésese csvegncdesed ccésacusdos | 2, 601 o9*, O51 
is a. ncipednnd omeenatickben cencutindieed iedbaceue | 662 224, 664 
SOME nneccwgncese 6cone nvcnscccsmecconsescoccccoccescccess 152 73, MS 
EL, WRENNER on ne vinaweravec’ osenen eocece aii oom 5, 623 | 2, 194, 900 
Noman Catholic. ......... Sfibdaetcansateteows ekeuedesey 3, 806 | 1,00, 514 


21,337 ) 6, 528, 200 


Methodist Feedtvebés petcceued 
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The historical and incidental account which I have rendered of the 


growth of this new idea or movement sufficiently explains to my mind 
its real purposes, which pow by the action of the Cincinnati conven- 
tion are sought to be made a leading political issue. Asa rnle our 
people are more devotedly attached to our public-school system than 
toany other of our numerous political institutions. Itis that esteem, 
that love which is appealed to, while the real object of attack is held 
up to divert the urgent inquiry which exists in the public mind con- 


derstand the sentiment of this country if this deception will be allowed 
to succeed and if all such efforts will not prove abortive. 


opposition, but from partisan political interference. Nearly all our 


States have at the present time school laws with which their citizens | 


are not only satisfied but of which they are justly proud, and any inter- 


forence with them on the part of the Federal Government would be | 
and I can scarcely believe that a greater insult conld | 
be conveyed to the sense of independence and self-government which | 
animates our people than tohave our school systems placed under the | 
control of the Federal Government and a host of hungry and igno- | 
rant officials who “though gorged to the throat are lean and raven- | 
Nor is it sufficient to say that the adoption of any amend- | 
ment in the constitutional mode prescribed ought to be satisfactory. | 
A covert attack upon any religious denomination is in conflict with | 
one of the articles of the Constitution itself, and as having reference | 


indeed revolting; 


ous still.” 


to the school subject, it is such an interference, and uncalled for, too, 
with the local affairs of the State as to be contrary to and in violation 


special reference to subjects here involved. 
to States which that instrument permitted, it would have failed in 
instances to secure ratification. The circumstances in this respect 
have not since changed, and it would ill become a majority approach- 
ing even unanimity to force upon a single State so obnoxious a pro- 
vision because the constitutional power exists to do so. 

The school laws which govern my own State, and especially the city 


in them there may be, yet we have reason to feel a just pride in 
consequence of the system which has resulted; and 1 venture to say 
that it has never occurred to any considerable number of our citizens 
either before or since the remarkable manifestation at Des Moines 


that it was necessary for us to call in the aid of the Federal Govern- | 


ment to sustain us in maintaining our schools, and I have yet to 
hear the first appeal of responsible origin in my State to the Federal 
Government for its protection. Its laws respecting its common- 


The real | 
danger which exists toward our public schools is not from religious | 
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seemly agitation; for while the subject is one which does not prop- 
erly belong to the arena of partisan politics, so I would submit to this 
amendment that we may avoid its introduction there. When de- 
prived of its necessary stimulant of opposition the vitality of this 
new movement will cease, the intolerant spirit which now animates 
it will depart, and it will take its place in history along with witch- 
craft and other evidences in times past of a crack in the public cra- 


| nium, and in our later times of the approaching dissolution of the 
cerning the late administration of governmental affairs; but I little un- | 


enemies of democracy. 


he Causes of Discrimination in the Transmission of our Products. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES WILSON, 
OF LOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 4, 1876. 
On the causes of discrimin«tion in the transmission of our products. 
Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention 


of the House to our transportation interests that have been too much 
neglected by Congress, and to a particular feature, the existence 


lo | of which has been long suspected, but not heretofore brought to 
of the spirit of the original compact. That compact was made with | 


Without the reservation | 


light, mainly because Congress has heen slow to take up the subject 
of transportation in any of its relations, and no less authority than 


| the national Legislature could bring out the facts as they relate to 
| interstate commerce, 


It has long been suspected that the evils con- 
nected with transportation have grown out of discriminations against 
our different industries in the interest of favored individuals inside 
and outside of the railway companies, and, while many industries 


| suffer, no increased benefit in consequence of such discrimination 
in which I reside, have been the growth of many years and of careful | 


and matured consideration of our wisest citizens, and while defects | 


results to the stockholder. 
{ must also observe that the reluctance which many eastern Rep- 


| resentatives have to congressional action on this subject should be 
| overcome, if it can be shown that not only the patron of the railroad 


is being robbed and ruined, but the owner as well, and that in most 
cases where complaint is heard the cause is brought about in the in- 
terest of special shippers. While the evils existed principally in the 
West, it was difficult to obtaina patient hearing. The eastern mem- 
bers reflected that his constituents furnished the money to build the 


| roads, and the ungrateful West that had derived all the benefit forth- 


school system require no defense here, but lest any one may have 
imbibed an erroneous impression respecting them and the appii- 
cation of moneys thereto, I take the liberty of reading from the stat- 
utes of New York section 18 of the law governing the board of edu- 
cation of our city. 1t reads as follows : 


with set about confiscating the property. Western fields are rich 
| and western men do not count closely. Railroads might make suc- 
cessive construction companies and boards of directors and their 
| favorites. wealthy and nobody in the Mississippi Valley go hungry 
or barefooted. It has so far been beyond the ingenuity of monopo- 
lists to stop the growth of our Northwestern States or check the am- 
bition of their citizens. But such is not the case with regard to in- 
terests farther East, where great industrial interests, that work on 
-close margins and give employment to many thousands of workmen, 
are prostrated by discriminations against them, their capital made 
worthless and distress attending employer and employé. I surely 
| do not need to apologize to any one in this day of the universal pros- 
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Noschool shall be entitled to or receive any portion of the school moneys in which 
the religious doctrine or tenets of any particular Christian or other religious sect 
shall be taught, inculeated, or practiced, or in which any book or books contain- 
ing compositions favorable or prejudicial to the particalar doctrines or tenets of 
any particular Christian or other religious sect. or which shall refuse to permit 
tho visits or examinations provided for in this act. But nothing herein contained 
shall authorize the board of education to exclude the Holy Scriptures. without note 
or comment, or any selections therefrom, from any of the schools provided for by 
this act; but it shall net be competent for the svid board of edacation to decide 
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what version, if any, of the Holy Scriptures, without note or comment, shall bo 
used in any of the schools: P: ovided, That nothing herein contained shall be so 
construed as to violate the rights of conscience as secured by the constitution of 
this State and of the United States. 


It may have occurred to the casnist that this law, as liberal as it 
was undoubtedly intended to be by its framers, contains material 
defects; but I presume that the mover of the proposed amend- 


whether or no, I feel safe in saying that the people of the State of 


New York are amply able to deal with this question whenever it is | 


presented to them. From the necessity of the case it would seem that 
in framing a general school] law some injustice must be done to those 
who regard religious education to be a necessary and material element 
in the common-school education of the country, and I have all along 


believed that the time would come when even this appearance of in- | 
justice might be obviated, and when all denominations and all beliefs | 


might stand on an equal footing respecting the application of the 
common-school fund. 
but it is inevitable, in my mind, that in the development of educa- 
tion in this country, which brings all men to a common mind, the 
obvious injustice of discrimination against any of our tax-paying 


citizens who may choose to have different or peculiar ideas respecting | 


religious education in schools will be in a great degree and substan- 
tially mitigated; but I desire to add here that I have no connection 
with any denomination which justifies me in speaking for it, and I 


It may be a matter of years or of a century, | 


tration of our industries for calling the attention of the House to 
this evil and urging the adoption of remedies before adjournment. 
This is a time when every facility should be extended that it is in 
the power of Congress to extend, not only to engble many men to 
prosper but to exist, and if we would contribute what is our duty 
and in our power to give—legislation that shall protect where we only 


| can protect, in order that the distinguishing features of American 
ment to the Constitution will not complain on account of them, and, | 


society may be preserved—it is high time the subject be vigorously 
handled and the meaus of comfortable living that our land affords 
to all its children be not unduly taxed by grasping men, resulting in 
two classes of society that are the weakness and banc of every country 


| burdened with them, the very poor and the very rich. 


During the past ten years or since the enormous increase of money 
created by the late war permitted and led to the consolidation of 
large numbers of the railroads of the country into a few lines of un- 
wieldy length and of enormous capitals, the people of various locali- 
ties throughout the whole breadth of the land have been petitioning 
their respective Legislatures and the Congress of the United States 
for protection against the exactions and impositions of these roads. 
It would seem to be an incontrovertible fact that the prosperity and 
welfare of the people living on and using these several lines are insep- 
arably connected with that of the railways. Yet the bitterest com- 
plaints come from these people, and their complaints and grievances, 
when analyzed and compared, lead to but one conclusion, either that 
the race of transportation men has run into imbecility or that there 
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have only aimed to treat the subject in its general aspects and as I 
feel the injustice of Federal interference in matters which to my mind 
are purely of individual conscience or State concern. 

As before remarked, the amendment as modified is far less objec- 
tionable than in its original form. I deprecate, however, any action 
on the religious-school question here, but I shall in this instance sur- 
render my personal views and give in my adherence in the hope that 
wo may, by adopting this amendment, remove the pretense for an un- 


is no quarrel between the people of any section and the railroads per 
se, but that the private interests which control the policy of the rail- 
roads are the disturbing elements and the cause of the corporate ac- 
tions of which the people complain. When and wherever the bottom 
facts have been reached the last state of affairs has invariably been 
found to exist, and to this fact is to be attributed the bitter opposi- 
tion which any measure in State or national Legislatures looking to 
a correcting of the evil meets with in the name and by the power 
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of the corporations complained of. The complaints seem not con- 
fined to locality or trade. The ery comes up from the grain- 
growing districts equally with the cattle, the lumber, the coal, the 
iron, the oil, and the manufacturing districts. The State Legislatures 
have in most instances listened and legislated so as to protect their 
people so far as State lines and laws could protect, but the inter- 
change of commodities extends over all the States; the railroads 
each extend over several States, one corporation—it is in evidence 
before a committee of this House—extends over eleven States and 
controls @ line of six thousand miles in length. The State law con- 
trolling a shipment is inoperative to further protect that shipment 
after it crosses its State line, and State laws cannot be relied upon to 
secure equity in interstate commerce, because they are wholly in- 
operative outside of the State, and as nearly all commerce is inter- 
state it owes obedience to no law, as Congress has failed to enact 
any. 

For this reason Congress has been frequently petitioned to exercise 
the power conferred by the Constitution to enact a law which should 
regulate the commerce between the States. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has so frequently passed upon this constitutional 
provision that the authority of Congress would now seem to be a 
matter beyond argument; but so far Congress has failed to act upon 
the petitions presented beyond the reference of bills to a committee 
or the ordering of an investigation, upon neither of which was a re- 
port ever yet mode, except one bill in the last Congress. 

At this session the petitioners are again at our doors, the usual 
reference of bills has been made, the usual investigation ordered, and 
the usual non-action has resulted so far as this House is formally ad- 
vised. 

Hereinbefore it has been asserted that the private interests of those 
within the charmed circle of railway management have controlled 
the policy and actiun of the railways regardless of the injury and 
ruin it imposed upon all outside. If this be so, it is simple justice to 
the people, to the railway owners, and to Congress that it should be 
fully made known and legisiated against. The most strongly marked 
and conclusive exhibition of this fact is displayed in the evidence now 
before a committee of this House, having this question under investiga- 
tion. It isin evidence that the five leading railroads of this country en- 
tered into a formal contract with a combination of less than a dozen 
men residing in various cities securing to these men the monopoly of 
the petroleum trade. Not oneof them lived in the oil-producing region 
nor owned property there, yet those contracts formally provide that 
the men who produced and owned this immense product, the third in 
magnitude and value of our country’s exports, should not be per- 
mitted to transport it over these roads. 

These contracits—not mere agreements, but solemn contracts, duly 


executed, with the corporate seals of the railways attached—pro- | 


vided, not in canningly drawn legal phrases, but in good, clear En- 
glish, that the railways should use their power to overcome all com- 
petition to these men. Thé provision therein which I refer to reads 
as follows: 


And it is hereby farther covenanted and agreed by and between the parties 
hereto that the party hereto of the second part (the ratiroads) shall at all times co- 


the business of the party hereto of the first part against loss or injury by compe- 
tition, to the end that the party hereto of the first part may keep up a remuncra- 
tive and so a full and regular business, and to that end sliall lower or raise the gross 
rates of transportation over its railroads and connectiong as far as it legally may for 
such times and to such extent as may be necessary to overcome such competition. 


Under this scheme the least possible yearly profit would be over 


$6,000,000, without a dollar of investment by the parties. Six millions 
of dollars taken each year from either producer or consumer, and for 


what and for whom? Certain)y we are not to believe that railway | 


officials could not see that that was too much money to divide yearly 
among lessthanadozen men. That such contracts were ever entered 
into was infamous; that they were committed to paper is astounding. 

The people of the oil regions unearthed those contracts, secret as 
they were, and have produced them here, and by them they ac- 
counted for their difficulties and justified their complaints. If such 
contracts existed controlling that product, what contracts control the 
coal, the iron, the lumber, the grain, or the cattle traffic, which inter- 
ests are loud in their complaints ? 

Congress in May last orderéd an investigation of these matters. The 
railway contracts and agreements known to exist were called for by 
the committee, and the officers controlling them, some of whom, in 
the evidence, are alleged to be personally interested therein, were 
subpeenaed nearly two months since. Only one of thein has appeared 
before the committee and not a document called for by subpcna has 
been produced. When before, in the history of the American Con- 
gress, did men feel strong enough to disobey its mandate with impu- 
nity and to defy its authority! Yet the committee makes no com- 

laint; it does not invoke the strong arm of the House to vindicate 
its dignity ; it passes over this unprecedented defiance in utter silence. 
Other parties implicated were subpeenaed, and again but one ap- 

sared, Mr. Payne, treaenrer of the Standard Oil Company of Cleve- 
and, it being the head and front of the alleged conspiracy. 

The testimony showed the almost complete annihilation of the re- 
fining interests from the lakes to Virginia outside of this organiza- 
tion. He admitted that his company had been successful, had made 
money, had absorbed or driven out competition ; but as to its awrange- 
ments with railways, by which it was enabled to accomplish this end, 
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(just as provided for in the contracts before referred to,) he was as 
prompt as was the railway witness in refusing to answer or to pro- 
duce the papers he was subpenaed to bring; yet the comnittee do 
not complain to us of this, though this man certainly is not a railway 
official. " j 

It seems incomprehensible to me how this Honse can claim to be 
consistent in its conduct. We have not hesitated to bring to our bar 
every contumacious witness who refused to testify concerning the 
most insignificant matter before any committee of the House, and on 
refusal to answer prompily send him to jail. But when a subject 
second to none in general interest is being inquired into by order of 
the House gentlemen hesitate and refuse to do their duty. A rail- 
road man can defy the American House of Representatives, and the 
publication of the fact seems tocreate no indignation. The enermous 
profits of a few favored men are to continue, and thousands of our 
fellow-citizens are thrown out of employment, while we look for 
the cause ina bad policy controlling our currency or attribute our in- 
dustrial distress to an inscrutable Providence. 

How valiantly we charge down upon an uninfluential private cit- 
izen who presumes to deny to us the right to drag to public gaze his 
private business. How very thorough we are in our investigations, 
sometimes even capturing by the hundred-weight the private tele- 
grams of whoever may have used the wires to conduct his private 
business. 

What a rare opportunity was offered the Committee on Commerce 
to perform a high public duty intrasted to them by the House, when 
the high officials of the railways refused to either testify respecting 
the discriminations they had been instrumental in bringing about or 
obey the subpana duces tecum issued by the Speaker at the request 
of the committee. 

Some men make opportunities, others have them thrust upon them, 
while my observation in Congress is that opportunities to conserve 
the publi@eood are too rare to satisfy the desire of the member to be 
useful. But, rare as this opportunity to aid in the solution of the 
transportation problem and prevent the annihilation of our indus- 
tries in this day of industrial prostration was, the Committee on Com- 
merce let it pass; discrimination goes on, favored shippers continue 
to reap unusual gains, and the railway owners suffer and depression 
of our industries continues. 

A railway director, alleged in the evidence to be in this combina- 
tion, personally sits unsubpenaed in the committee-room during its 
investigation. Railway counsel appearto deny the committee’s power 
and authority. Railway presidents, directors, and minor officials have 
seats upon this floor. But it is not possible that we or any of us are 
in any other service while here than in that of the people of these 
United States. It is not possible that a railway official, alleged to be 
betraying the interest intrusted to him and ruining the people on its 
line, who are its patrons, and this for his own personal benefit, has a 
right to defy the authority of this House as these men have done. 

In some sections of our country the public prints are filled with 


| complaints of ruined trade, with charges against railway officials by 


name; that they accumulate large fortunes on small salaries; that 


, ‘ 0 | they procure drawbacks for favored individuals and divide them 
operate as far as it legally may with the party hereto of the first part to maintain | } 


with the recipients; that they are secretly engaged in mining, mann- 
facturing, and trade, of which their roads are the transporters, and to 
the exclusion of all other individuals. 


I appeal to this Honse to listen to these petitioners. They have 


| aright here; they ask nothing which takes one dollar from any rail- 


way, its stock or bond holders. They do not ask us to fix prices or to 
restrict them, but that there shall be no discriminations, that all at 
any given place shall be put on an equality in transportation, so that 
he that ships a car-load one hundred miles shall not be made to pay 
more for its transportation than he that ships acar-load one thousaniL 
miles. No legitimate railway interest is harmed by the legislation 
asked for; it does not prohibit either competition or agreement as to 
prices. On the contrary, in case of such agreement, it will compel 
each road to adhere to it; and when railways and their managers 
are compelled to confine themselves to their legitimate business of 
transporting the products of the country, self-interest will to some 
extent prohibit them from imposing any charge that the products 
will not bear. 

From many quarters comes to us the cry of distress, of idle men 
and depressed industries. How much of this is due to the injustice 
and selfishness of the transportation men of the country, instead of 
being attributable to currency or other questions, is well worthy of 
the attention of this Congress; but let it at the outset assert its right 
to examine and ascertain, and its power to enforce its right. 

It may be thought that Iam going ont of my way for a subject. 
But there is an intimate and close relation between an Iowa farmer 
and an eastern manufacturer that is not equaled by the interests that 
are common to members of the same household. Nay, more; Iowa 
farmers, in many respects, are rivals in production of the staples of 
agriculture, and one may for some reason, and from some cause, be- 
come bankrupt, and his neighbor is not injured at all; but stop an 
eastern manufactory, throw thousands of workmen out of employ- 
ment, and you curtail their power to buy the bread and meat produced 
by the lowa farmer. Stop the oil-refinery at Pittsburgh by such dis- 
crimination in freights that the crude oil can be taken to Cleveland, 
Ohio, to be refined, and the power of the workmen in Pittsburgh to 
buy western beef and wheat is stopped, perhaps, altogether, and he 
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and his family must live on the coarser foods that are raised in the 


West, it is true, but not with any profit. 
I do not see how this House can be excused from acting on this sub- 


ject. The report of the testimony has appeared every day in the daily | 


papers of the country. Isuppose that is the reason we do not have a 
formal report. The old custom of waiting for a committee to report 
before alluding to what occurred in the committee has become obso- 
lete in this Congress. Iam perhaps the last member of the House to 
break over the rale. But aoe I find the testimony taken in a com- 
mittee in the hands of parties in no way connected with Congress, 
my scruples vanish. 

It is sad to contemplate the prostrate interests of the country 


caused by the unlawful gains of the few. That half adozen railroad | 


managers may grow rich, a commanity must suffer. That a few 
favored men’s families may be surrounded with luxuries more than 
mortal needs, distress may spread over a country-side of industrious 
people. That riotous plenty may pamper the beneficiaries of special 
rates, want, nakedness, hunger, poverty, and despair are but too com- 
mon in the household of too many of our fellow-citizens, 


Resumption of Specie Payments, 


SPEECH OF HON. G. L. FORT, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 5, 1876, 


On the bill reported by the Committee on Banking and Currency to repeal in part 
the resumption act of 1875; and also a joint resolution reported byggaid commit- 
tee to appoint a certain commission therein named. 


Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, eight months of the session have passed, 
and just as we are about to adjourn the Committee on Banking and 
Currency brings in two bills, which its witty chairman [Mr. Cox] 
says are twin measures. One “to repeal a portion of the resumption 
clause of the act of Jannary 14, 1875,” and the other to appoint a 
commission to inquire “into the relative value of gold and silver” 
and “into the policy and best means of providing for the resumption 
of specie payments.” And, sir, I suppose one is a soft-money twin 
and the other is a hard-money twin, and it may be safe to presume 
their parentage to be the Saint Louis nominees. The one repeals the 
resumption day fixed for 1879 and the other inquires of the wise men 
of the East what day the golden star may be seen. 

The one may be interpreted to contractionist8 to mean immediate 
specie resumption and the other may be explained to greenbackers 
to mean perpetual paper money. And all this we are told by the 
other side of the House is in harmony with the Saint Louis platform. 
And no doubt in this they confess the truth. The Saint Lonis plat- 
form, the Saint Louis nominees, and these twin measures are all har- 
monious. The platform has a hard-money plank with soft-money 
construction; the ticket, hard-money head, with soft-money tail. 
These twin bills mean immediate contraction or greenbacks forever. 
Whichever you prefer they promise you shall have. Nothing but 
shining gold immediately or greenbacks now and always. 

What do gentlemen intend, Mr. Speaker? For one, I desire to be 
advised. Do they intend to repeal the resumption clause of the act 
of 1875 or do they intend only to strike out the day fixed, so that they 
may force resumption by contraction before 1879 or they may not 
attempt it even then, perhaps nevtr. Mr. Speaker, I ask gentlemen 
to read the law as it will stand if this bill becomes a law, and tell 
me if it will not be susceptible of double construction. I see before 
me the honorable gentlemen from New York, [Mr. Hewrrt, } chair- 
man of the national demo ratic committee, who so often speaks and 
who exhibits so much interest in these proceedings, and who is so 
watchful of one of these bantlings, and who is understood to speak 
for the head of the Saint Louis ticket. And I also see before me the 
honorable gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LANDERS] who so carefully 
nurses the other of these bantlings and who is understood to speak 
for the tail of the Saint Louis ticket. Both of these gentlemen are 
democrats, not :ltogether harmonious on currency questions it is 
true, yet each sup erting Mr. Tilden and Mr. Hendricks on the same 
ticket. It would bei teresting to hear either or both these gentlemen 
explain and tell us wh: t is intended by that side of the House as to 
these measures. I will : ladly yield to these gentlemen if they, or 
either of them, will favor (he House with their views. But judging 
from what they have each said and done heretofore in this Hcuse, 
their exposition of the trne in‘ent and meaning of these measures 
would not be very harmonious or satisfactory to each other, and might 
let the double-headed cat out of the political bag. So we may not have 
the benefit of the hard and the soft construction of these measures. 

The democratic party by the Saint Louis platform declares that 
the resumption act of 1875 bas hindered and obstructed a return to 
specie payment. That act fixed January 1, 1879, as the day of re- 
sumption. And now the democratic party in this House declare that 
the day naaned in said act shall be stricken out, and leave all of the 
remainder of the resumption clause as it is and I now ask them 
whether they do not thus declare by their platform and by this bill 
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that if they attain power they will resume specie payment by con- 
traction at once. Ordo they mean to repeal the day fixed and never 
|}resume? The gentleman from New York [Mr. — says they will 
resume if they elect Tilden ; and I presume the gentleman from In- 


| diana [Mr. LANDERS] will say they will postpone if they elect their 
ticket. But, sir, the people in my judgment will not permit the dem- 
ocratic party to elect, resume, or postpone. They will still commit 
| 
| 
i 
| 


the currency question tothe republican party. 

That party drove out and banished, I trugt forever, the old wild- 
cat paper money, and issued and enforced the circulation of the green- 
back currency, notwithstanding the opposition of Tilden and Hen- 
dricks and their friends, and, as I am told, against the loud and fre- 
quent protests of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] and 
against the protest of the chairman of the national democratic com- 
mittee, [Mr.“HEwitTt,] who could see nothing but ruin in this uncon- 
| stitutional paper cheat and fraud as he called it at the time. The 

republican party can take care of it, and in due time redeem it, 
which will be as soon as it can be done consistently with the public 
welfare, and not sooner or later. 

Mr. Speaker, the only road to resumption lies through the fields of 
industry and by the way of economy ; by it alone we can reach pros- 
perity, where specie paymert awaits us. 

In traveling this road we should lose no steps nor make any forced 
marches or be deluded by any false guides. It is no pleasure trip, 
no idler’s way: We must toil day by day until we reach the desired 
result. We cannot coin a dollar in gold or silver by virtue of an act 
of Congress alone. We must work and earn it and dollar by dollar 
pay all our debts. 

Mr. Speaker, it matters but little whether we vote for this bill or 
not. It means but little, and that little isin doubt. It cannot reach 
the Senate in time to be considered there this session, and perhaps it 
is not intended by its authors that it should. It is mere empty form, 
by which it is hoped, I presume, to win some favor for the democratic 
party. If it were a bill to repeal the resumption portion of the act 
of 1575, expressed in language that could not be misunderstood or 
misconstrued, members could vote without doubt. 

Mr. Speaker, a few minutes ago while the honorable gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. O’BRIEN] was addressing the House on this bill 
and on the Saint Louis platform, I asked him to give us the demo- 
cratic plan for a return to specie payment. And he in answer made 
use of this language, as near as I can state it, and if I misquote him I 
beg him to correct me. He said: 

The platform of the democratic party and the letter of acceptance of the demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency set forth this fact, that there can be no resamp- 
tion without date or with date unless the democratic administration which is to 
come into power reverses the action of the past administration, unless it inangu- 
rates reform and retrenchment and economy ; unless, instead of corruptly spending 
the people's money and dissipating the revenues of the Government, you make 
parity integrity, and economy the principles of official action. That you have 

ailed to do, and we promise to do it. 

Sir, this opens a very wide field and invites a review of the pres- 
ent administration. 

And, Mr. Speaker, the honorable gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
GoobeE,] a few minutes before, in speaking to this bill and for the 

| democratic party, stated that— 


| _ The read to resumption lies iu the correction of governmental abuses, in the re- 
duction of governmental expenses, in the practice of honest simplicity and econ- 
| omy in public as well as in private life. 


And again he said: 

| If we will practice the old-fashioned virtues of our sires, the day of resumption 

| would not be far off. 

| ‘This implies that, in his opinion, we do not practice economy and 

| are not as virtuous as our sires were. I understand these gentlemen 
to mean that the republican Administration and republican party are 
dishonest, extravagant, and corrupt. I have understood before that 
some of the reconstructed gentlemen on that side of the House had 
expressed a purpose to investigate Mr. Lincoln’s administration, and 
that if Mr. Tilden should be elected they would doit. They claim that 
the war could have been carried on at half the cost it was. What next 
may weexpect? These same gentlemen abuse the republican party 
for extravagance, and to make good the charge they often tell us 
from that side of the House that the annual expenses of the Govern- 
ment under democratic administrations were only two or three dollars 
per capita per annum, whereas they are now four or five times as much. 

Mr. Speaker, could not some of these same gentlemen tell us the rea- 
son why thismaybe so? Ay,sir, the country has asad and sorrowful 
remembrance of the reason. The owners of more than two thousand 
millions of our bonds tell us the reason semi-annually. Pensioners 
who draw annuities of over thirty millions do not let us forget the 
reason. And, sir, the moan of constantly bereaved ones remind us of 
the reason why the annual expenses of a republican administration 
are so great. Only a week or two ago a gentleman on that side of 
the House who had spent four years in trying to destroy the Repub- 
lic, with great vehemence denounced the administration of President 
Grant because its expenses, as he stated, were two hundred ani seventy 
millions a year, while he said Mr. Buchanan’s was but eighty mill- 
ions. 

I suppose, of course, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen do not suppose the 
people are fools, yet they can make these extraordinary statements 
for no other purpose than to affect the public mind. Sir, a very few 
moments of calm and unprejudiced reflection will bring every iutelli- 
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gent mind to the conclusion that if you deduct all the expenses of 
General Grant’s administration consequent upon and fairly charge- 
able to the war account and deduct the amount annually paid to re- 
duce the national debt, you will tind the other expenses of the Gov- 
ernment are no greater than they were under Mr. Buchanan’s. Sir, 
this is a simple matter of subtraction and addition. Figures will not 
lie. Sir, do gentlemen invite our attention to the last democratic 
administration as a model of economy; would they reform by return- 
ing to the like of its policy? Sir, l weli remember that when I came 
to the last Congress the first vote I gave here was for an act to pay 
a debt of $20,000,000 borrowed by Mr. Buchanan’s administration to 
carry on the civil service of the Government. Sir, it will also be re- 
membered that Mr. Buchanan’s administration expended all its rev- 
enues and all this twenty millions, and Mr. Lincoln found the Treasury 
bankrupt. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Goopg,] swelling 
as if about to utter something ponderous, quoted what he called ex- 
pressive language of Mr. Tilden, “ Live within your means.” I have 
just shown that the last democratic President did not live within his 
income by twenty millions, and if any gentleman questions this, I 
will refer him to the record right now. 

Now, sir, how is it with the republican administration of General 
Grant? 

The receipts into the Treasury for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1876, were from— 


With the exhibit made by the foregoing official figures, the people 
cannot be deceived by the transparent pretensions of reform in ex- 
penditures set up by the democratic party. 

Mr. Speaker, political pharisees call on all men to behold how holy 
they are, and point to others and exclaim how corrupt, how dishon- 
est, and how extravagant are these breakers of the law. Sir, it is 
indeed suggestive to observe how unfortunate these self-styled vir- 
tnous individuals are. They so often get into trouble. They are so 
often detected, and have the cloak of hypocrisy stripped off of them 
and are subjected to shame. No matter in what party you find them it 
is always safe to watch them. Honesty, economy, and reform was 
the constant song of Tweed. 

Mr. Speaker, we have had some dishonesty and some extravagance in 
the republican party. Too much, because any is too much. Bad men 
creep into its organization and sometimes attain official place, all of 
which is to be regretted but cannot be avoided. So it is with every 
organization of men. So it happens with churches, but because of 
it we do not condemn the whole church. 

No government has ever been entirely free from bad men; and no 
Administration of our own Government has entirely escaped them, 
from and including Washington down to this day. We should hide 
no sin, we should let no crime go unpunished. “ Let no guilty man 
escape” is the penal law of the republican party. Let the record of 
that party be read and judged in this regard by a candid world. Its 
financial transactions have been enormous. Its responsibilities have 
been tremendous. Its achievements have been costly, but they are 
priceless. Its triumphs were difficult yet were glorious. And let 
every unprejudiced man answer*who or what party could have done 








CRABRTEBD. cocccceccosceccccccccccccccesccescecccccccecetcoctseccccses 38, 071, 984 61 
Internal revenue 3, 700, 732 03 
Sales public lands... , 129, 466 95 
Direct tax..... 








i sees ++ 93,798 80 | better or as well. Sir, the charge of dishonesty and corruption 
MiseetlaRseEs..03--+00eeee--eaccceeseccenascoseeerecevences sconces 486, 056 77 | against the republican party is untrue andentirely unfounded. This 
I ciriceecedll nanan dunigadonsoenkibetin 287, 422, 039 16 | Administration may be contrasted with that of any that has preceded, 

. 4 and it will appear well. 

The expenditures were— Sir, I have no word of complaint or of disparagement to utter against 
CO. i ccchaptinn eempqinttipennmnrenen pid seeres car $66, 958, 373 78 any of the early Presidents or their administrations. I believe they 
a ee ee = 4 = - were honest and as economical as they could make them; yet they 
DENI sgn sin senddd bbncougddsonsnsekeatehocdsenesces 8, 963, 309 82 3 . ie . : a al “a ’ : ai 
ee a te ee 5, 966.558 17 had much bad luck and greater loss in the collection and disburse 
a ne on ea reer celal ecient ments of their revenues by corrupt and extravagant men than we 


have to-day. And if history is true, Washington, Jefferson, and the 
other early Presidents were abused and defamed as much as is that 
great soldier and statesman who is President now. 

I have here, sir, the financial record of all the Administrations, be- 
ginning with Washington, showing amounts collected and disbursed, 
with the amount lost under each Administration by way of defalcation 
and dishonesty and the percentage lost on each thousand dollars; 
and itis with extreme caution I give the figures, which can be verified 
by the old records themselves, to be found at the Treasury Depart- 
ment, all of which af official, and by which it appears that the dem- 
ocratic party have been extremely unfortunate in handling the public 
money, and by which it will on the other hand appear that the repub- 
lican party have been indeed extremely fortunate in the same busi- 
ness, and by which it appears that General Grant has been as suc- 
cessful in keeping thieves out of the Treasury as he was in keeping 
armed traitors out of this capital. 

Not long since my colleague, distinguished for service in the field 
and on this floor, [Mr. HURLBUT,] in an able speech used tabulated 
matter which strikingly exhibited in favorable light the republican 
Administrations. I desire, however, Mr. Speaker, to go back to the 
beginning of the Government, and will necessarily have to pass over 





Total net expenditures 252, 459, 797 33 








es ciignctnabctanendmnececssebaderainess ogneecetseoes 29, 022,241 83 


Now, sir, to whom should this “‘ expressive language” of Mr. Tilden 
beaddressed? Judging from the past, whom should we trust? Should 
it be that party which when last trusted squandered all the revenues 
and plunged the country into debt, and a large part of which then 
rebelled because the people would not consent that they should spread 
slavery everywhere f 

Ay, sir, the history of the democratic party for the last twenty 
years is not pleasing to either the economist or the patriot, and in- 
spires no confidence or pride in the heart of any lover of his country. 

Mr. Speaker, let us inquire carefully how much this republican ad- 
ministration reduced the expenditures for the last fiscal year below 
the preceding year. 


1876, 1875. 











i iccinsdtandsntatik inane cekenenekdnh sahwampaniiam do , 374 | $71, 070, 703 , , 
Te iatnnd dicetcdnaneh cutinrsaansccasesssdbibbecunsee< sx |. 41 120 646 | the ground previously occupied by my esteemed colleague, and will 
BEET sritedh ondivthbonensbecheniskeebednecasece ceqasseces 3, 309 | 21, 497.626 | show the same result he did in a different form, proving the correct- 
ee Renbesesser eanace cosnaseassre rovers seesus sccese 16. oa a = 657 | ness of his figures and of mine; and I respectfully challenge the other 

Interest on public debt....-..-.-.........--. wee ee ee. 271 | 103.093, 544 | Side of the House to point out wherein they are wrong. 

maprneenvaisesemndittil ih tteblibicmniisidle I give you the statement showing the receipts and disbursements 
Pe tartipevadancionbndantéc sever ctcsncsecssees 797 | 274, 623,392 | of the Government from its organization to June 30, 1875; exhibit- 
| 298, 459,797 | ing the ratio of losses per $1,000 to the aggregate received and dis- 
ER IED cc decinntseicsuhtcinidccctosedi aves diel 16, 163, 595 bursed and amount involved, arranged as nearly as practicable in 


periods of Administrations, and also in the periods prior and sub- 
sequent to June 30, 1861, prepared under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury: 


And, sir, let us pursue the inquiry a little further and see how 
steadily and how considerably the expenditures of the Government 


have been reduced from year to year by the help of a republican Con- JANUARY 1, 1790 TO DecemBeEr 31, 1797.—GrorGe WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT. 
gress under and during the entire administration of President Grant. 























. : . > —— - — — a - — = 
The expenditures of the last eight years were, for— sities ae 
ere $322, 865, 978 ] 1873................00 cee $200, 345, 245 Amount. =| "41,000. 
.-. 309, 653, 561 | 1874 287, 133, 873 
eenccecccccocecocsscces SP MET CERnGhéces sciccvescccsesss SOROS 1 ge ST sine nae aman 
ssoneneansceceees -enecs 277, 517, 963 | 1876 258, 459, 797 | Gross receipts...........2-...-ccececceececeecee seuss | $56, 448, 721 32 $3 72 
3 . . . Gross disbursements, exclusive of Post-Office ...... 55, 426, 822 2F 69 
The figures show a net saving in the reduction of annual expendi- | post Office disbursements....................-.-.--. 624, 960 00 2 20 
tures during President Grant’s administration of $53,405,481, an aver- fone een 
age annual reduction in the net ordinary expenditures of the Gov- Total amount involved. ..................-..-..| 112, 560, 503 60 2 22 
ernment of over $9,000,000, and during all of which time under Gen- | ———————-__ " plentiebaisednebitnBeenens 
ool onan there has been & regular annual reduction in the public JANUARY 1, 1798, TO DecemMBer 31, 1801.—JonN ADAMS, PRESIDENT. 
On March 1, 1869, the principal of the public debt was $2,525,463, 260 renee —— : ents een : 
» 3 ant ¢ : ce ee : | 
and on August 1, 1876, it was $2,095,301,311, showing a reduction of | Gross receipts ccebuaew.dbs oes a samtnn wannabes | $46,085,418 40 #0 1 
$427,161,949. The average annual reduction in the principal of the | G708s disbursements, exclusive of Post-Office ...... | 43,811, 926 44 = 
public debt during President Grant’s seven years in office has been | Pt Oticedisbursements ..-..--..-.----------.--- et he ee 
over $60,000,000, and the decrease in the annual interest charge during Total amount involved..............«-..««-.«. | 90, 733, 611 84 | 2 59 


the same period is $31,285,281. 
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January 1, 1802, TO DecemBer 31, 1809.—THomas JErrEeRrson, PRESIDENT. 


| Toss on 


Amount. $1,000. 


Gross receipts. . . 
Gross disbursements, exclusive of Post-Office 


Post-Oftice disbursements 3, 147, 447 00 | 393 


Total amount involved 219, 072, 736 30 | 275 


JANUARY 1, 1810, TO DecemBER 31, 1817.—James MApIsoN, PRESIDENT. 


Groas receipts .... . $266, 246, 514 7A $1 10 
Gross disbursements, exclusive of Post-Office | 5, 105, 106 08 72 
Post-Office disbursements 5, 412, 429 00 7 61 


— ———— 


Total amount involved 


—— 


JANUARY 1, 1818, TO DeceMBER 31, 1825.—JamMes MoONnnoOk, PRESIDENT. 


$178, 649.964 44 | 


1#8, 437, 79 49 | 
9, 240, 541 00 | 


Gross receipts sees + a 
Gross disbursements, exclusive of Post-Office 
Post-Office disbursements 


Total amount involved 376, 328, 274 93 


JANUARY 1, 1826, TO DeckMBER 31, 1829.—JOHN Q. ADAMS, PRESIDENT. 


$97, 218, 054 78 | $3 40 
97, 24, 000 42 5 28 
6, 406, 022 00 67 


Gross receipts 
Gross disbursements, exclusive of Post-Office 
Post-Oflice disbursements 


Total amount involved 201, 488, 077 20 439 


JANVARY 1, 1830, TO December 31, 1837.—ANDREW JACKSON, (DEMOCRAT,) Puss- 
IDENT. 


Gross receipts 
Gross disbursements, exclusive of Post-Office....... | 
Post-Ollice disbursements 


$255, 182, 775 16 | 5 53 
223, 546, 049 41 | 10 31 
21, 352, 923 18 | 1 98 


500, 081, 747 75 Su 


Total amount invelved 2 


JANUARY 1, 1838, TO DeckmMpra 31, 1841.—Martin VAN BUREN, (DEMOCRAT,) Pres- 


Gross receipts 
Gross disbursements, exclusive of Post-Office 
Post-Oflice disbursements 


| 
$129, 948, 548 91 | $3 01 
137, 094, 438 34 | 21 15 
12, 284, 961 77 | 283 


Total amount involved 285, 327,949 02 | ji 71 


JANUARY 1, 1842, TO Jung 30, 1845.—Joun TyLer, (wiuG,) PResipent. 


$116, 736,004.87 | 83 Ga 
109, 187,401.24! 10.37 
18, 666,750 20 | 14 


Gross receipts 
Gross disbursements, exclusive of Post-Oftice 
Post-Office disbursements 


Total amount involved 244, 590, 156 31 6 40 


JuLY 1, 1845, TO Jung 30, 1849.—Jamns K. POLK, (DEMOCRAT,) PRESIDENT. 


Gross receipts 
Gross disbursementa, exclusive of Post-Oflice 
Post-Oltice disbursements 


$201, 257, 508 45 


423, 913, 687 43 | 4 038 


JULY 1, 1849, TO Jung 30, 1853.—TAYLOR AND FILLMORE, (WHIGS,) PRESIDENTS. 


Gross receipts 
Gross disbursements, exclusive of Post-Office 


194, 370, 493 14 | 7 64 
Post-Oflice disbursements 


26, 582, 570 74 | 1 99 


432, 861, 676 79 419 
{ 


Total amount involved 


JULY 1, 1854, TO June 30, 1857.—FRANKLIN Prercer, (DEMOCRAT,) PRESIDENT. 


eosve-ee-| §282, 179, 829 56 $0 75 
285, 638, 875 65 5 86 
40, 439, 110 70 | 


Gross receipts ngnccnavepnsneseoss 
Gross disbursements, exclusive of Post-Office 
Post-Oflice disbursements 


608, 257, 215 91 | 


‘ — . 


JULY 1, 1857, TO JUNE 30, 1861.—James BUCHANAN, (DEMOCKAT,) PresipENT. 


Groas receipts 
Gross disbursements, exclusive of Post-Office 


Post-Oftice disbursements 56, 957, 922 74 | 


—_— 


$108, 238,977 54) 9245) 
107, 6°6, 311 76 282 


526, 764, 049 86 | 4 16 | 


} Gross receipts. . 
| Gross disbursement 


| Prior to June 30, 1861 


| January 1, 1790, to June 30, 1861 





| Jefferson, ‘Thomas 


205, 194, 700 5; | 8 34 | 
16, 861, 478 41 | 15 | 


$211, 90%, 612 91 Si 30 | 


$0 62 | 
328, 183, 268 39 6 92 | 
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Juty 1, 1861, To June 30, 1865.—A BRAHAM LINCOLN, (REPUBLICAN,) PRESIDENT. 


Loss on 


Amount | $1,000 


--+----|€4, 670, 460, 137 61 $0 10 
4, 067, 457, 921 22 | 141 
48, 779, 085 45 | 191 


Gross receipts ncpees 
Gross disbursements, exclusive of Post-Office 
Post-Office disbursements 


Total amount involved 9, 386, 697, 144 28 0 76 


JULY 1, 1865, To June 30, 1869.—ANDREW JOHNSON, (WAR DEMOCRAT,) Prestpent. 





- 
Gross receipts ......... i dpdtiiieanitirtdesiind Memeo $4, 042, 316, 438 46 $0 63 
Gross disbursements, exclusive of Post-Office 3. 891, 576, 259 10 4s 
Post-Office disbursements | #1, 016, 286 91 2 06 


Total amount involved | 8, 014, 902, 024 47 0 57 


JULY 1, 1869, ro JuNE 30, 1875.—ULysses S. GrAnt, (REPUBLICAN,) PRESIDENT. 


al 996, 868, 423 B4 | $0 31 
4, 007, #58, 389 2 35 
869, 03 7 


74, 596, 676 34 





GROSS TOTAL RECEIPTS. 


Loss on 
$1,000. 


Period. Receipts. Losses. | 


$2, 263, 660, 610 68 


$4,734,020 21] $2.09 
From July 1, 1861, to June 30, 1875..) 12, 709, 645, 059 91 


4, 348, 098 10 34 


GROSS TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS. 


Loss on 


Period. $1,000. 


Disbursements. | 


$2, 230, 947, 173 21 | $18, 899, 268 75 $8 47 
July 1, 1861, to Jane 30, 1875 | 12, 566, 892,569 53 | 9, 905, 205 37 78 
Post-Office disbursements: 


January 1, 1790, to June 30, 1861. oe 224, 873, 373 74 
July 1, 1861, to June 30, 1875 299, 665, 176 08 | 


Losses. 


| 
| 


Onallaccounts except Post-Office : 


808, 540 33 
413, 472 60 


Gross total receipts and disbursements, including Post-Office and all other 
amounts collected or disbursed, and the losses thereon. 


| 
| 
Administration. | Amount involved.| Total losses. | 


Period of ser- 


Washington. George 


$112, 560, 503 60 | 
Adams, Jobn 


90, 733, G11 84 
219, 072, 736 30 
526, 764, 049 86 
376, 328, 274 93 
201, 488, 077 20 
500, 081, 747 75 
285, 327 949 02 
244, 590, 156 31 
423, 913, 687 43 
432, #61, 676 79 


608, 257, 815 91 
697, 500, 870 69 

9, 386, 697, 144 28 
8, O14, 908, 984 47 

. 8, 174, 596, 676 77 


$250,970 31 | $2 
235,411 87 | 2: 
603, 467 79 
2, 191, 660 16 | 
3, 229, 787 20 
885, 374 05 
3, 761, 111 87 
3, 343, 792 04 
1, 565, 903 25 | 
1, 732, 851 04 | 
1, 814, 409 46 


2, 167, 982 47 | 
2, 659, 107 81 
7, 200,984 14 | 
4, 619, 599 81 
2, 846, 192 12 | 


30, 295, 683, 963 15 | 39, 108, 6u5 39 


Madison, James 
Monroe, James 
Adams, J.Q 
Jackson, Andréw 
Van Buren, Martin 
Harrison, William Henry 
Tyler, John 

Polk, James K 
Taylor, Zachary 
Fillmore, Millard 
Pierce, Franklin 
Buchanan, James 
Lincoln, Abraham 
Johnson, Andrew 
Grant, U.S 


ow & & Oo He Oe 








Prior to June 30, 1861 


4, 719, 481, 157 63 | 24, 441, 829 32 | 
From July 1, 1861, to June 30, 1875. 


25, 576, 202, 805 52 | 14, 666,176 07 | 


Let us look into these tables and see whether the good old demo- 
cratic days were purer than these days. 

In Martin Van Buren’s time corraption seems to have reached its 
height. The losses daring his administration of four years were 
$3,343,792.04, or a loss of $11.71 on each $1,000. The preceding ad- 
ministration (Jackson's) in eight years had lost $3,761,111.87, or over 
$400,000 more; but as the amount of receipts and disbursemeuts were 
larger the ratio of loss on each $1,000 was somewhat smaller, being 
$7.52 on each $1,000. 

John Tyler succeeded Van Buren, and the losses during his admin- 
istration were $1,565,903.25, or less than half of the amount lost by 














his predecessor; the ratio of loss being $6.40 on $1,000. Polk fol- 
lowed, with a loss of $4.06 on each $1,000. Pierce lost over $2,000,000, 
or $3.56 on each $1,000. And the last democratic administration 
(Buchanan) lost $500,000 more than Pierce, and raised the ratio of 
Joss on the $1,000 to $3.81. 

March 4, 1861, the democrats were succeeded by a republican, the 
immortal Lincoln; and though he had to carry on a gigantic war and 
trust money in the hands of many thousand men to disburse, whose 
character he had no time to learn before appointment; though large 
sums were lost in battle or sunk in the sea, the loss during his four 
years was seventy-six cents on each $1,000, or less than one-fifth 
of Buchanan’s loss; less than one-fifteenth of Van Buren’s loss; less 
than one-tenth of Jackson’s loss, and one-eleventh of Monroe’s loss. 
The ratio of loss in Washington’s administration was three times 
greater than Lincoln’s. 

We may now come down to the present Administration—an adminis- 
tration denounced by the democrats from one end of the country to 
the other as corrupt. It appears that the ratio of loss on each thon- 
sand dollars during Grant’s six years is only thirty-four cents. Letus 
compare this loss with preceding administrations, and we see that 
there has been less corruption during the past six years than at any 
time since the formation of the Government. 

Grant’s ratio of loss in comparison with Johnson’s is three-fifths ; 
with Lincoln, one-half; with Washington, one-seventh; with John 
Adams, one-eighth ; with Jefferson, one-eighth; with Pierce, one- 
tenth; with Buchanan, one-eleveuth ; with Madison, Polk, Taylor, 
and J. Q. Adams, one-twelfth; with Tyler, one-nineteenth; with Jack- 
son, one-twenty-second; with Monroe, one twenty-tifth; and with 
Martin Van Buren, only about one thirty-fifth. 

So we see, Mr. Speaker, that the present Administration, instead 
of being the most corrupt, stands highest, judging by oflicial reports, 
aud they are the tests by which we and the country must judge. 
Sir, these figures are not partisan friends and witnesses. They tell 
the truth to and for all parties. President Grant’s administration is 
higher in the standard of honor, honesty, and tidelity to the country 
than any preceding administration. The loss in the last democratic 
administration was $2,659,107.81; and let me call the attention of this 
House and the country to the fact that this does not include the 
money stolen by southern democrats when they left the Union in 
lcél. Every postmaster in the South stole all the Government 
money in his possession, as well as postage-stamps, which is esti- 
mated at $1,000,000! All the moneys in the mints and custom-houses 
in the South were stolen, amounting to several millions more. 

Mr. Speaker, the verdict mpon the testimony must be in favor of 
the republican party for economy and reiorm. 



































The Use and Abuse of Silver as Money. 


SPEECH OF HON. ABRAM 8. HEWITT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 5, 1876. 


The House having under consideration the concurrent resolution reported by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to create a commission to consider and report 
upon the question of the remonetization of silver— 


Mr. HEWITT, of New York, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The discussion has taken a wider range than the 
provisions of the concurrent resolution reported by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency would seem to warrant, and has in fact ex- 
tended to the merits of the bill reported some days since by the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, entitled “A bill to utilize the product of 
gold and silver mines, and for other purposes.” This extraordinary 
bill, extraordivary in the nature of its provisions as well as the 
source from which it comes before the House, contemplates the fol- 
lowing ends: 

1. That the United States shall purchase all the gold and silver bull- 
ion which may be brought to its mints and assay offices and pay for 
the same in the coin-notes of the United States for gold at the rate 
of $1 for 25.8 grains, and for silver at the rate of $1 for 412.8 grains. 

2. It directs the coinage of silver dollars, not now known to the 
law, weighing 412.8 grains each of standard silver. 

3. It provides that the coin-notes so issued shall be receivable with- 
out limit for all dues to the United States, and that the silver dollars 
so coined shall be a legal tender for all debts, public and private, not 
specificd to be paid in gold coin. 

4. For the redemption of these coin-notes a fund equal to 75 per 
cent. of the amount outstanding shall always be kept on hand in the 
public depositories of the United States. 

The arguments which have been presented in favor of this measure 
appear to be as follows: 

1. That the act of February 10, 1873, by which the silver dollar was 
demonetized was passed surreptitiously, and that Congress was pur- 
posely kept in the dark as to its real nature and the effect of its pro- 
Visions. In other words, that Congress did not intend to demonetize 


IV. 375 
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the silver dollar and that the bill could not have been passed if it 
had been understood that no more silver dollars could be coined after 
its passage. 

2. That Congress has the right to restore the coin of the same weight 
and fineness as it contained prior to 1473, and to use it as a legal tend- 
er for the payment of all debts contracted prior to that date not spe- 
cifically payable in gold coin. 

3. That the debtor class in this country, now suffering from the op- 
pression of the creditor class, will thereby be greatly relieved, because 
debts can be discharged in a less costly medium than that now re- 
quired by law, to wit, legal-tender notes or gold coin. 

4. That the burden of the public debt of the United States and of 
the several States and municipalities, now too heavy to be borne, will 
be greatly lessened, and industry, being thus relieved from taxation, 
will again become active and labor will be fully employed and better 
paid. 

5. That the price of silver will be raised in consequence of the en- 
larged field for its use and a better market secured for one of the lead- 
ing products of the American soil. 


REMONSTRANCE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.| 


Against this bill I am charged by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
City of New York “ to remonstrate in its behalf as unjustly and need- 
lessly permitting the payment at par of more than $11,000,000,000 of 
public and private debts by silver coin now depreciated in market at 
least 18 per cent. and liable to still further fluctuation and depression. 
Of this debt more than twothousand millions exist inthe accumulated 
savings of many years invested in policies on lives, the holders of 
which will be despoiled of the 18 per cent. being three hundred and 
sixty millions. The holders of mortgages on property in all parts of 
the United States for at least $5,000,000,000, and many of them illable 
to bear the loss, will lose their 15 per cent., being at least nine hun- 
dred millions. All these immense sums extracted from suffering in- 
dividuals are bestowed by the billon the debtors, without any equiv- 
alent justification or any public gain whatever.” 

In submitting this remonstrance, let me say that in my judgment 
it does not overstate the injury which will be inflicted upon the cred- 
itor class of the country, who are never supposed to be its enemies 
until after they have parted with their money, and for whose advent 
our fellow-citizens in the South and West are anxiously waiting, 
when they tell us that more capital is needed for the development of 
their great natural resources. But if there were any doubt upon the 
subject, the source from which the remonstrance emanates should lay 
the doubt at rest. Formore than a century the Chamber of Com- 
merce has been a recognized authority upon all questions pertaining 
to exchanges and finance. 

It is composed now, as it always has been, of the leading merchants, 
bankers, and manufacturers of the city of New York. It numbers 
over seven hundred members, whose occupation, training, and inter- 
ests have necessarily made them familiar with the laws of trade and 
the delicate elements which affect credit, public and private. They 
become thus not merely experts, so to speak, in all matters of finance, 
but they are to a large extent the jealous guardians of commercial 
honor, which lies at the foundation of the national prosperity. Their 
voice is entitled, therefore, to great weight, greater possibly than the 
report even of a committee of this House, whose duty under the rules 
is not to consider questions of finance at all, buf is strictly limited “to 
consider all subjects relating to mines and mining that may be re- 
ferred to them, and to report their opinion thereon, together with such 
propositions relative thereto as may seem to them expedient.” (Rule 
153.) 

Let me say right here, as the chairman of the committee has com- 
plained that the bill has been resisted by tactics commonly known as 
tilibustering, he has no just ground of complaint when he reflects 
that when the Committee on Mines and Mining undertakes to deal 
with the question of what shall be the legal tender for the payment 
of debts, a subject entirely foreign under the rules to its domain, as 
foreign as the tariff question, it sets an example of improper use of 
its opportunities which can fairly and indeed only be met by such 
opposition as is secured under the rules of the House, adopted to meet 
just such violations of propriety. 

But to return to the remonstrance, to the serious allegations of 
which I invite the attention of the House. Summed up in one word, 
it charges that the bill under consideration means spoliation under the 
guise of law, against which the highest financial and commercial 
authority on the American continent enters its solemn protest ; spolia- 
tion, I venture to say, upon a scale so vast as to dwarf the plunder 
of India under Warren Hastings, and which renders ridiculous the 
sum-total of the extravagant expendituresof the last eight years, upon 
the investigation of which this House and its committees have ex- 
pended their energies during the present session of Congress. 


OPERATION OF THE BLAND BILL. 


Let me explain, although it ought to be clear without even a word 
of explanation, the process by which this spoliation will be accom- 
plished. As the law now stands, all existing contracts for the pay- 
ment of money must be discharged either in gold coin or in legal- 
tender notes. Now this bill proposes to make silver a legal tender 
for the payment of debts in all cases where the word coin or dollars 
is used, in all public and private contracts at the rate of 412.8 grains 
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standard silver to the dollar, the value of which at fifty pence per 
onnece, the quotation of to day, 1s 84.5 cents. Under the pledge of 
the act of 1509 the legal-tender notes of the United States are redeem- 

‘le in coin, which all the world has heretofore taken to mean gold 
coin, and their market value has been and is to-day fixed with refer- 
ence to redemption in gold coin. With gold at a premium of 114, 
these notes are worth 69.8 cents to the dollar; but if they are to be 
redeemed in silver coin, worth only 84.8 cents to the dollar, they will 
necessarily fall to the same discount with reference to the value of 
silver as they now occupy with reference to gold; in other words, 
they will be worth 73.1 instead of 84.8 cents in gold. The result is, 
therefore, that on all money contracts, whether payable in coin or 
in paper, there would be an immediate confiscation of the property 
of the creditor by act of Congress of 15 per cent. of his just claim. 
In the aggregate this would amount to a transfer, so faras the act of 
Congress could have any effect, from the creditor to the debtor class 
of a sum greater than the entire debt of the United States, 

Phe advocates of the bill admit that this is one of the objects which 
they have in view They call it * relief to the debtor class.” They 
forget, however, that the laws of nature cannot be reversed by acts 
of Congress. It is trne that the bill will authorize the debtor todis- 
charge his debt with a less valuable commodity than was intended 
for its discharge at the time the contract was made, but no act of Con- 
gress short of a general division of property or an utter cancellation 
of indebtedness can endow the debtor with the means of payment. 
Hie may indeed have a property which, in the present condition of 
things, would sell for enough to discharge his debt and leave him a 
surplus. But if this bill be passed, this margin and surplus would 
disappear with the same rapidity as the golden hues of the clouds 
after the sun passes below the horizon. In the face of the proposition 
to confiseate 15 per cent. of all the indebtedness of the country, every 
dollar of foreign capital would be withdrawn from the country as rap- 
idly as it could be collected, and the steamships could remove it in 
some form of material value. Every dollar of American capital that 
could be controlled would in like manner be remitted to foreign 
countries for safe-keeping or would be hoarded in the secret recesses 
to which confidence betakes itself in time of spoliation. There would 
be a universal collection of debts and a universal fall in values, re- 
sulting in a general transfer of the properties of the debtors to the 
creditors in final liquidation of the debt. The country would be one 
scene of indiscriminate ruin and desolation; the condition of the 
people would be intolerable, and their just indignation would be 
visited upon every man and upon any political party who had any 
part or lot in bringing upon the heads of the people such an irre- 
parable and overwhelming disaster. 

Now, let me call the attention of this Honse to the classes in the 
community upon whom first would fall the weight of this mon- 
strous iniquity. Of the debt that would be confiscated, more than 
two thousand millions are in the form of accumulations to meet 
policies of life insurance. Need I ask this House whether it is the 
rich or the poor to whom these policies have been issued? We all 
know that it is the professional man, the clerk, the tradesman, who, 
earning their living from day to day, endeavor thus to provide for 
their families when the sustaining and the laboring hand is at length 
laid low in the grave. Thus, then, it is that the bill proposes to de- 
spoil the desolate widows and the helpless orphans of $360,000,000 of 
that fund, vast in the aggregate, but limited in each individual case, 
which society has slowly and patiently accumulated as the barrier 
against suflering and want forthe widows and orphans of the nation. 

Again, it is estimated that there were $5,000,000,000 invested in bond 
and mortgage, of which this bill will contiscate $900,000,000. Now, 
who are the large holders of these mortgages? Not the rich mainly, 
but thesavings-banks, who hold in trust the scanty earnings of the poor. 
Upon the day-laborer, upon the industrious servant girl, upon the 
frugal mechanic, therefore, will fall this unparalleled and incredible 
loss of the means accumulated against a rainy day. 

This expected but fallacious “relief to the debtor” therefore would 
be at the expense of those who, too poor to get in debt, have with the 
patient industry which characterizes honest labor and humble station, 
accumulated a provision against the ills of life, the decay of old age, 
and the dreaded refuge of the poor-house. It is the old story of the 
poor sacrificed to the demands of the needy speculator and the grasp- 
ing adventarer. The only protection against such robbery and such 
disaster lies in the good sense and solid integrity of the American peo- 
ple, who have only to be made acquainted with the effects of this 

egislation to set upon it the seal of their just condemnation. 

Now let us examine the grounds upon which this monstrous propo- 
sition is sought to be justified. 

We are told that prior to 1873 it was the right of the Government 
and of private individuals to discharge their debts either in gold or 
silver at the option of the debtor, and that this right was taken away 
without their knowledge and consent, in fact by covert legislation, 
the effect of which was not intended or appreciated by the Congress 
which enacted it. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] on the 3d instant stated 
that the coinage act of 1873 “was passed surreptitiously and without 
discussion, and was one of the grossest measures of injustice ever in- 
tlicted upon any people.” The honorable Senator from Nevada [ Mr. 
Jones] and the honorable gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] 
have made ajmilar statements, and these statements have been re- 
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iterated by the press of the conntry and repeated again to-day by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] and the gentleman from I)]i- 
nois, (Mr. Fort.] In answer to these charges I propose, at the risk 
of being tedious, bat in order to refute them once for all, to give, in 
a note at the end of my remarks, the history of the coinage act of 
1873, as shown by the records of the Treasury Department and of 
Congress. 

I have felt it necessary to make this weary statement in order to 
prove that the legislation of 1573 was not surreptitiously enacted, 
traveliug over ground that has been occupied in part by other mem- 
bers who have addressed the House, and in part by the daily press, 
because there is nothing so unpalatable to the American people as 
“tricks” in legislation, of which the Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing will be fully conscious when it comes to be generally understood 
how far they have exceeded the legitimate line of their duty in bring- 
ing forward this bill, which could never have been reported from the 
Committee on Banking ond Currency, to which it properly belonged. 

POWER OF CONGRESS TO REMONETIZE SILVER. 


But admitting that there was nothing underhand in the legislation of 
1873, it will be asked whether it is not trne that prior to that date debts 
might have been discharged in silver dollars weighing 412.5 grains; 
and, if so, have we not a legal and moral right to restore the dollar to 
circulation in order that debts contracted prior to that date may be 
paid in such dollars? To this question I reply that certainly prior to 
the passage of the law of 1873 debts might have been paid in such 
silver dollars, but now we have neither the legal nor the moral right 
to pay debts in silver dollars worth less than the value of the standard 
gold dollar, which is now the sole unit of value. We have an un- 
doubted right to remonetize the silver dollar, and it may be wise to 
do so, but if we do it we are legally and morally bound to put in it 
enough silver to make it equal in value tothe gold dollar. Not to do 
this is to violate equally the plain provisions of the Constitution and 
of the moral law. 

What are the provisions of the Constitution in regard to money? 
No power is anywhere granted to Congress to make gold and silver, 
or indeed anything whatever, a legal tender. The language of the 
Constitution, article 1, section 8, is: 

That Congress shall have power to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and fiz the standard of weights and measures. 

There is no other grant of power in regard to money whatever; 
and if under this provision Congress has the power to deal with the 
question of legal tender at all, there is no limitation whatever upon 
that power, and it has the right to select any material besides gold 
and silver as a legal tender for the payment of debts; but there is a 
restriction upon the States, article 1, section 10: 

No State shall make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts, and no State shall pass a law impairing the obligstion of contracts. 

Taking these two provisions of the Constitution together, their in- 
tention would clearly seem to be as fallows: Individuals may make 
contracts payable in dollars. Such contracts cannot be impaired by 
any action of any State government, and the dollars represented in 
the contract must be either gold or silver dollars. These dollars must 
be provided by Congress and the value thereof must be regulated by 
Federallaw. Now what is meant by the word “value?” Is it the true 
or false value? Could it have been intended by the framers of the 
Constitution that Congress should have power to give to either gold 
or silver a fictitious and unreal value? If so, what is meant by the 
word “regulate?” This word is derived from the Latin “ regula,” 
a rule of length. Worcester defines the word : 

To adjust by rule or by method ; to put or to keep in order. 

Webster defines the word: 

To putin good order ; as, to regulate the disordered state of a nation or its finances. 

Congress is therefore to measure the value of the money it coins 
not once for all, but is to regulate it and adjust its relative value 
from time to time as with a rule, according as necessity or occasion 
may require. That this is the intention of this provision is evident 
from its collocation with the words “ and fix the standard of weights 
and measures.”’ Money was to be “regulated ;” that is, measured and 
adjusted; but the standard of weights and measures was to be fired; 
that is, not changed and altered from time to time. The reason is ob- 
vious; the standards of weights and measures may be fixed by the 
eternal standards of nature, such as an are of the meridian; but gold 
and silver, depending for their value upon supply and demand, must 
fluctuate in relative value, and must, therefore, be regulated as to 
each other in order that no injustice may be done in the current 
transactions of commerce. This view, which is too plain to admit of 
doubt, is confirmed by the insertion of the words “ and of foreign 
coin,” which, being dependent for standard and weight upon the action 
of foreign powers, must necessarily be regulated from time to time 
with reference to their intrinsic value, and not fized as is the case of the 
standard of weights and measures. 

It is plain, therefore, that the power of Congress under the Consti- 
tution is limited to the coining of money, and that it is the duty of 
Congress to regulate the value of the money which it may coin, ac- 
cording to its intrinsic worth as determined by its value as bullion 
in the markets of the world, and that if this value changes enough 
to produce disturbances in business, to inquire into and regulate the 
value of “money” according to the state of facts as developed by 
the inquiry. 
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That this is the true view of the constitutional power and dnty of 
Congress is made apparent by one other consideration not often per- 
ceived, The amount of “money” 
small compared with the volume of business. It is the measure of 
value, however, for all transactions. If the measure be false, there 
will be injustice done in each transaction. The loss resulting from 
the re-adjustment of value in the measure will be trifling, therefore, 
compared with the whole volume of transactions. The settlements 
of a single day at the New York clearing-house amount to nearly 
$50,000,000, which are effected by the actual transfer of less than 
$2,500,000. Now, if the measure be wrong to the extent of 5 per 
cent., the daily loss to some one will be greater than the whole 
amount required to effect the daily payment of balances. It was the 
perception of this trath which led the government of William III to 
recall the clipped and worn silver coinage in 1695 and replace it with 
full coin of standard weight, and to charge the cost thereof up to the 
nation and not leave it upon the innocent holders of the depreciated 
coin, The total cost of this operation was £2,415,140, a sum less than 
the losses caused by the depreciated coin in business operations of 
every year, possibly of every month. The force of this rule increases 
directly with the volume of business, so that in modern times, when 
it becomes necessary to re-adjust the values of outstanding coin, it is 
accepted that the nation, and not the individual holders, must bear 
the oe This rule is now being applied to the replacement of the 
German coinage. 

Fortunately we have now no such loss to meet; but the statement 
of the principle serves to indicate what must have been the solu- 
tion of the difficulty if we had found ourselves compelled to deal 
with a large stock of silver dollars in the presence of the recent de- 
preciation of silver. We could only have called them in and re- 
placed them with new dollars containing the necessary additional 
silver to have restored them to their equivalency with the gold dol- 
lar. The loss of this operation would have been insignificant com- 
pared with the stupendous losses which would otherwise have occurred 
in the settlement of existing indebtedness. 

This doctrine of equivalency must prevail in all countries main- 
taining the double standard, which cannot exist without it, and in 
practice does not long exist anywhere, because it involves too fre- 
quent changes in the weight of coins. The cessation of the coinage 
of silver by Switzerland and its limitation by the Latin Union is a 
practical abandonment of the double standard for the time being, 
and its restoration cannot be safely attempted until the relation be- 
tween the value of gold and silver shall have once more become 
stable. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN COINAGE. 

The money history of the United States has been in strict accord- 
ance with this doctrine. At the foundation of the Government the 
dollar in use was the standard Spanish milled dollar. All contracts 
for hard money were payable in these dollars. In order that no in- 
justice might be done to debtors or creditors it was necessary to de- 
termine the quantity of silver contained in these dollars. Hamilton 
undertook the task, and afteranelaborate investigation, including care- 
ful assays of average specimens, fixed upon 371} grains of pure silver 
as the standard value. This formed the basis of our system of coinage. 
He next determined the equivalent in gold at its then market value 
of 371} grains of silver, and fixed it at 27 grains. Owing to an error 
in the calculation the gold was slightly undervalued, and never, 
therefore, came into use, but the cheaper medium, the silver dollar, 
was the actual standard of value. This was the era of the silver 
dollar, and it continued to be the sole medium ef legal tender in use 
until 1834. At that time the best financial minds of the country, 
such as Gallatin, Ingham, and others, came to the conclusion that the 
interests of the nation required that gold should be brought into cir- 
culation. It was a legal tender but it did not circulate, because it 
was undervalued. For thatreason the owner of gold bullion did not 
bring it to the Mint to be coined. 

And just here it will be well, Mr. Speaker, to call the attention of 
the House to the true functions of the Mint as at that time pre- 
scribed by law. These functions have been largely overlooked, 
forgotten, and misunderstood in the confusion which has grown out 
of the substitution of legal-tender paper money for gold and silver 
coin. 

The Mint of the United States was never an institution in which 
the Government manufactured money on its own account and sup- 
plied it to the public at a profit. It was merely a factory, to which 
citizens brought their bullion and plate and had it converted into 


coin or money at a fixed charge, which sufliced merely to cover the | 


cost of the operation. The stamp of the Government was merely a 
certificate of value, and no more, impressed by the Government upon 
the property of the citizen. The Government did not buy the bull- 


ion and sell the coin, it merely received the bullion, stamped it, and | 


returned it to its lawful owner. Hence new light is thrown upon 
that provision of the Constitution which requires Congress “to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof,” for it was the property of 


individuals which was to be coined and the value of which was to be | 


regulated by the Government, which had no other interest or duty 
but to impress upon it the true and nota fictitious value. 
Now, as the value which the law required the Mint to stamp upon 
zold was less than its commercial value, no gold was brought to the 
lint to be stamped. The commerce of the world, and especially of 
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| the most progressive nations, such as England 
madniy carried on in gold. All bills of ex« 
and Amsterdam, the principal finan: 
able in gold. 


and Holland, was 
settled in London 
ial marts of the world, were pay- 
Our own commerce was then in a rapid state of devel- 
opment, and our statesmen perceived that we needed a gold unit of 
value for its lubrication and growth. What did they do? They let 
silver alone, becanse it was the existing unit of value in all contracts. 
To change it would work injustice to debtors and creditors alike. 
They therefore brought the weight of the gold dollar down to the 
value of the silver dollar, and,in order to make it circulate, a bare 
trifle below it. Thus they did exact justice to debtors and creditors, 
or rather so little injustice that its effect was imperceptible and of no 
consequence compared with the advantages of securing the circula- 
tion and establishment of a gold unit of value in harmony with the 
currency of the nations with whom we had large commercial relations. 

Thus and then ceased the first or silver era and began the second 
or golden era of the American coinage. Silver dollars slowly but 
surely disappeared from circulation, because they were slightly un- 
dervalned as coin, and it paid to export them or melt them up. The 
gold dollar weighing 25.8 grains took the place of the silver dollar, 
and from 1837 until the passage of the paper legal-tender act in L862 
gold dollars were the sole unit of value in the United States. Al- 
though gold and silver dollars were equally a legal tender for the 
payment of debts, in fact for more than a generation, nearly forty 
years, gold only was the metal in use for payments exceeding $1; 
and when the legal-tender act was passed the value of the notes issued 
under it was referred to the standard of gold, and gold only. This 
was still the case in 1873, when the silver dollar was demonetized. 
No one referred to silver as the standard of value, because the silver 
dollar was then more valuable than the gold dollar, being worth $1.03, 
and had not been in use for forty years. Hence in the revision of 
the coinage laws it was treated, and properly so, as an obsolete coin, 
which had not been in use for a generation, and which in the ordi- 
pary course of things would never come into use again. No one de- 
sired it for the payment of debts, for all debts had in effect been 
contracted on the basis of the gold dollar, and no one expected either 
to receive or give anything else in payment where coin was to be 
paid. The abolition therefore of the silver dollar in 1873 did no injus- 
tice to any human being; and even if the allegation were true, as I 
have shown it not to be, that it was done in the dark, it was a deed by 
which no one was injured and no existing right impaired. 


hange 


EQUIVALENCY OF VALUE 


It is now demanded that the silver dollar be restored; and let it be 
conceded for the sake of argument, us may possibly be found to be 
the fact, that it is expedient to yield to this demand. Upon what 
basis of value shall it be restored? How maay grains of silver shall 
it contain? The Committee on Mines and Mining say 412.8 grains, 
worth with silver at fifty and three-fourths per ounce about eighty- 
four cents in gold. Let it be noted that the old silver dollar only 
contained 412.5 grains, so that the committee do not adhere to it. 
Why do they make any change if they plant themselves on the old 
silverdollar? The Constitution says that Congress shall “ coin money 
and regulate the value thereof.” They propose to make a new coin, 
a dollar which does not now exist and as reported by them never 
known to the law. They must regulate its value. They cannot shut 
their eyes to this duty. They cannot shirk it. They must regulate 
its value. By what standard? There is but one standard of value 
in existence, which is the gold dollar or unit of value. The new 
coin or silver dollar must therefore be regulated by the gold dollar 
now in use, and with reference to it alone, for there is no other stand- 
ard or unit of value known tothe law. No act of Congress can make 
412.8 grains of silver worth a dollar in gold when adollar in gold will 
purchase, as it can to-day, 480 grains of silverin the open market. If 
Congress should attempt to do this in the face of large purchases 
daily made by the Director of the Mint at the rate of 480 grains to 
the dollar, the Supreme Court of the United States would be bound 
to hold that Congress had not regulated the value of the new coin, but 
had given it a false value, and violated the express provisions of the 
Constitution. This much is clear; but whether the Supreme Court 
might not go further and decide that in making this silver dollar a 
legal tender for the payment of debts, except to and from the Ggvern- 
ment, Congress had exceeded its authority, 1 am not the person to 
venture an opinion; but I can find no authority in the Constitution 
for such legislation. 

Having thus, as I believe, clearly demonstrated that Congress has 
no legal right to make a creditor receive 412.8 grains of silver in lieu 
of a gold dollar which will purchase 450 grains, it seems to me quite 
| superfluous to attempt to show that it has nomoralrighttodoso. A 
man may voluntarily take less than he is entitled to, but to force 
him to receive less than his money would purchase in open market is 
a manifest wrong which requires noelucidation. No wrong was done 
to the debtor in 1873 by the abolition of the silver dollar then worth 
more than the gold dollar, and which had not been in use within tho 
existence of the present generation. AJ] that it did was to take away 
the unexpected and unseen possibility of paying the creditor in less 
value than either party expected or in reality contracted to pay. 

The operation of a law which would make 412.8 grains of silver a 
| legal dollar cannot be better illustrated than by following through 
| the purchase of silver by the Director of the Mint for the manutact- 
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ure of subsidiary coin under the recent legislation of Congress. The 
Government sells one million of 5 per cent. bonds for par in gold. 
This gold is sold for legal-tender notes at a premium of 12 per cent. 
and produces $1,112,000 in greenbacks. These purchase, with silver 
at fifty and three-quarter pence per ounce, about$1,200,000 in standard 
silver. Now, suppose the seller of the silver to have kept his legal- 
tender notes on deposit until after the passage of the proposed 
bill; the notes will then be payable in silver instead of gold, but 
as they are not at present redeemable in anything, they will fall to 
a discount as compared with silver equal to the present discount 
as compared with gold; that is, about 12 per cent. 
silver would therefore be able with his greenbacks to purchase only 
$1,000,000 of silver to replace the proceeds of the $1,200,000 which he 
had sold to the Government shortly before, thus losing two hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of silver by act of Congress, and without any 
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WHAT WE ARE ASKED TO DO. 

I need not tell the House that the question of the value of silver 
is a disturbing element at the present time, not only in this country, 
but throughout Europe; that the fali in value has produced great 
distress throughout the eastern world, and India is said to be in a 
state of general bankruptcy in consequence of the inability of debt- 


| ors to discharge their obligations even though the money in which 


| formed as to a future market for silver. 
The seller of the | 


they were payable has fallen in value, because capital has taken 
fright and sternly locks itself up until a calm judgment can be 
Fortunately the United 


States have escaped these great evils. Owing to the suspension of 


| specie payments and the demonetization of silver in 1873 we are not 


forced to deal with the question of the depreciation of our coinage. 


| We are thus relieved from the difficulties which beset England in its 


fanlt of his own, except the belief, which he has shared with all the | 


world, that the legal-tender notes would be redeemed in gold and not 
in silver, 
PERTURBATIONS IN THE VALUE OF SILVER. 

If, therefore, we legislate upon this subject at all, we are bound by 
the express directions of the Constitution, as well as by the dictates 
of common honesty, to adopt the true and not a false ratio of value 
between the two metals. But who can tell what is the true ratio? 
To-day silver is selling at 51d. per ounce, and a week ago it was 
selling at 46%d. per ounce. On the 16th of March last, when I 
had the honor to address the House upon this subject, the price 
was 53d. per ounce. In the month of January last it was 564d. 
per ounce, and the extreme low point which it has reached in 1876 is 
18 per cent. below the average value of 1875. These perturbations 
can only be compared to the variations of the thermometer dur- 
ing the last week. This, then, is a time when no man of wisdom 
in monetary affairs can determine the true ratio of value between 
gold and silver, as required by the Constitution. It is therefore 
a time absolutely unsuitable for legislation upon this subject. It is 
an epoch of perturbation in the price of silver more marked than has 
ever before occurred in the history of the precious metals. In the 
long period of time for which we have authentic data, from 1637 to 
1872, the variations in the relative value of gold and silver were be- 
tween 14.74 and 15.83; and during our whole political history of one 
hundred years the ratio ranged between 15 and 16 until the present 
year, when the range has been between 16 and 20, involving a fall of 
18 per cent. in the value of silver in a single year. Now, where is 
the man who can tell us whether silver is going up or going down 
relatively to gold? Who ean tell us whether the present ratio is 
likely to be permanent or whether there is to be a sudden rise in the 
value of silver or a fall still greater than that which has occurred ? 

Who can determine the duration of the causes which have produced 
this fall? First of these comes the yield of the American silver- 
mines, now estimated at $40,000,000 yearly, and there is every reason 
to believe that the product of the American mines will steadily in- 
crease. The second cause, the demonetization of silver hegun in Ger- 
many, Will have spent its force when the stock of silver on hand in 
that couutry shall have been disposed of. And this is a striking evi- 
dence of the sensitiveness of the market for silver, that the attempt 
tosell so small an amount as $40,000,000, not more than the product of 
the American mines for a single year, should cause a fall in the price of 
silver in London of from five to eight pence per ounce. The third 
agency producing the fallinthe valueof silver is the present apparent 
saturation of India and China with that material; in other words, 
those countries no longer absorb the surplus silverof the world. Now 
who can tell how long these canses will continue to operate? Even 
if Germany shonld relieve itself of its surplus silver, what policy 
will the Latin Union adopt in regard to their silver ? 


THE DOUBLE BTANDARD. 


The whole course of commerce points to the adoption of the 
single gold standard throughout the civilized world for all purposes 
except subsidiary coinage. The difficulties in the way of a double 
standard, always serious, would appear to be insuperable in view of 
the extraordinary fluctuations in the value of silver, and it would 
be only possible to preserve the double standard by frequent changes 
in the valne of silver coin, involving through its recoinage such 
confusion in the current business of society that it would become 
an intolerable nuisance. Nor would this confusion be abated by the 
adoption of the silverstandard alone. So far as foreign commerce is 
concerned settlements would have to be made in the gold standard, 
amd the fluctuations of exchange would be aggregated by the daily 
fluctuations in silver. The views of John Stuart Mill upon this sub- 
ject are so clearly stated, that I do not see how they can be regarded 
otherwise than as decisive.” 

“$1. Though the qualities necessary to fit any commodity for being used as 
money are rarely united in any considerable perfection, there are two commodi- 
ties which possess them in an eminentand nearly an equal degree, the two precious 
metals, as they are called: gold and silver. 
tempted to compose their circulating medium of these two metals indiscriminately. 

There is an obvions convenience in making use of the more costly metal for 
larger payments and the cheaper one for smaller; and the only question relates to 
the mode in which this can best be done. The mode most frequently adopted has 
been to establish between the two metals a fixed proportion; to decide, for example, 
that a gold coin called a sovereign should be equivalent to twenty of the silver 
coins called shillings; both the one and the other being called, in the ordinary 


Indian Empire, France and the Latin Union in regard to their double 
standard, and Germany in its effort to establish a single gold stand- 
ard. But the proposition of this bill is that, being free from the em- 
barrassment of the question, we shall deliberately load ourselves down 
with its difficulties, and by making a market for the surplus silver 
which has produced all these disastrous consequences, transfer to our- 
selves the burden of the settlement of this difficult problem. And, 
as I have already shown, we are asked to take all these consequences 
upon our shoulders without the slightest obligation on our part to 
do so, and without the possibility of any benefit either to the country 
or to the producers of silver. 


HOW IT WOULD AFFECT THE GOVERNMENT. 


It is alleged, it is true, that the effect of the passage of this bill 
will be to raise the price of silver, and that we ought to pass it be- 
cause silver is a domestic product. This is putting the doctrine of 
protection to a new use. If silver is to continue to be one of our ex- 
ports, it can be sold abroad at its current commercial valne; but it 
will not go abroad unless we are prepared to sell it at that price. 
But it is alleged that this bill will command a use for it at home and 
gradually raise its price here. If this be true, it would surely make 
a market for the surplus German silver, and all the silver which is 
now weighing down the markets of the world would simply be poured 
in upon our market and be sold to the Government at the rate of 
412.8 grains to the dollar, when in fact a dollar should purchase 480 
grains. Our gold would be thus driven out of the country and every- 
thing of value which could be exchanged for silver would follow the 
gold, just as happened in Japan under similar conditions, and the 
Government would become the owner of an enormous stock of silver 
bullion, upon which in fact it would have to pay the interest and 
levy it in the form of taxes upon the people and the industries of 
the country. For the bullion so purchased the coin notes would be 
issued. These coin notes being receivable for public dues, the Gov- 
ment would have no revenue except in the shape of coin notes, which 
it could pay out only in the purchase of bullion, because the Consti- 
tution confers no authority on the Government to make them legal- 
tenders from the Government to its creditors, and the bill before us now 
does not attempt it. How, then, would the Government meet its cur- 
rent expenses? It must either borrow money by the issue of bonds 
bearing interest or it would have to sell its accumulated silver which 
it had purchased at the rate of 412.8 grains to the dollar at the best 
price it could get for it in the markets of the world. To-day it might 
sell it at the rate of 480 grains to the dollar, which would involve a 
loss of 15 per cent., but inasmuch as there would be no other market 
for it except at such rates as wonld permit its use in the arts, it is 
manifest that the price would fall very much below the lowest limit 
which it has yet touched. Nor could any remedy for this embarrass- 
ment be found in increased taxes, for they would be paid in these 
coin notes, which could only be used for the purchase of more bullion. 

The whole proposition, therefore, simply resolves itself into an 
attempt on the part of the owners of the silver-mines to sell their 
entire product to the Government of the United States at a price 
15 per cent. above its present market value for their own personal 
profit, with the dead certainty that Government could not resell the 
accumulated bullion, not only of our own markets, but of the world, 
except at a frightful loss, which must be borne by the tax-payers of 
this country. 

THE COIN NOTES CANNOT CIRCULATE AS MONEY. 


This proposition is so plain that I am overcome with astonishment 
at the andacity of its authors, whoever they may be, and the failure 
of the Committee on Mines and Mining to comprehend the fatal 
bearings of the bill which they have reported. But we shall be told 
that these coin notes would circulate as money and drive out the 
legal-tender notes. As no provision is made for the retirement of 


| the legal-tender notes I cannot see where they would be driven to, 


| money of account of the country, by the same denomination, a pound ; and it being 


left free to every one who has a pound to pay, either to pay it in the one metal or 


| in the other. 


Some nations have accordingly at- | 


At the time when the valuation of the two metals relatively to each other—say 
twenty shillings to the sovereign or twenty-one shillings to the gninea—was first 
made, the proportion probably corresponded, as nearly as it could be made to do, 
with the ordinary relative values of the two metals, grounded on their cost of pro- 


| duction; and if those nataral or cost values always continued to bear the same 


| ratio to one another, the arrangement would be unobjectionable. 


This, 
Gold and silver, thongh the least variable in value 


however. 


ot 


is far from being the fact. 


| all commodities, are not invariable and do not always vary simultaneously. Silver. 
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and if both classes of notes should, in effect, continue in circulation, 
the result would be inflation to the extent of the whole amount of the 
coin notes issued. But this result is impossible, for the legal-tender 
notes becoming redeemable in silver instead of gold, and not being 
payable on demand, would at once fall to a discount upon the price 
of silver equal to the present discount upon the price of gold. In 
other words, they would be at a discount of 12 per cent. upon the 
value of the silver-coin notes. They would therefore be the inferior 
currency, and, being a legal-tender for the payment of debts, would 
continue to circulate to the exclusion of the coin notes, which would 
only be used for the payment of the duties upon imports. The only 
effect they could have would be to drive out all the gold from the 
country, because there would be no longer any use for gold, the du- 
ties being payable in silver, which the Government would be expected 
to use by the advocates of this bill for the payment of interest upon 
the public debt. 
HOW SHALL WE PAY THE NATIONAL DEBT? 


Thus we are brought face to face with the proposition that the 
public debt shall be paid principal and interest in silver coin at the 
rate of 412.8 grains to the dollar, which has had no existence in law 
since 1873, and had no existence in fact since 1834. And we deliber- 
ately propose to adopt this mode of payment because silver has fallen 
below its value at the time of the contract, and we can thereby make 
a profit at the expense of the national creditors. If the authors of 
this scheme reflected that it will be at the expense of the national 
credit; that it will be regarded by the whole civilized world as an act 
of deliberate robbery; that it will be henceforth impossible to con- 
vert any more of our 6 per cent. bonds into new bonds bearing a lower 
rate of interest; that on the fourteen hundred millions of debt yet 
remaining to be provided for we should thus lose at least 2 per cent. 
annually, amounting to $24,000,000 per annum, and that we should 
practically isolate ourselves from the commerce of the globe as much 
as China was formerly shut in from the civilized world, and that 
we should be regarded as a nation incapable of comprehending the 
first principles of common honesty, they would take pause and 
shudder at the disastrous consequences involved in the ill-considered 
bill which they have reported “to utilize the products of the gold 
and silver mines” at the expense of the prosperity and the honor of 
the country. Let it not be forgotten that “Honor’s train is longer 
than his foreskirt.” 

WHO WILL BE PROFITED? 


And now let us consider for a moment who is to profit by this mon- 
strous proposition. So far as the country is concerned, it is evident 
that there can only be loss, without any corresponding justification 
or advantage whatever, and the end must be such a general destrne- 


tion in the values of property as to plunge the nation into difficulties 
and distress which it would require the patient efforts and the wise 


statesmanship of a whole generation to repair. But,in the process 
of this transfer of property and this destruction of values, the specu- 
lator and the gambler would have abundant opportunity to profit at 
the expense of the whole community. 

Pass this bill, and the rise in gold would be measured by the exact 
difference between the market value of silver and the fictitious value 
which is imparted to it by the provisions of the bill. The rise would 
be from 15 to 20 per cent., according to the fluctuations in the price 
of silver. On every million of dollars on which the gold-gamblers 
have gone “long,” there would be a profit of from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred thousand dollars, and the number of millions to which 
this fraternity would go “ long ” are only to be estimated by the num- 
ber of victims who can be found to take part in this game of “ heads 
I win, and tails you lose.” 

Again the owners of the Bonanza mines, who, by the fall in the 


for example, was lowered in permanent value more than gold by the discovery of 
the American mines; and those small variations of value which take place occa- 
sionally do not affect both metals alike. Suppose such a variation to take place, 
the value of the two metals relatively to one another no longer agreeing with their 
rated proportion, one or the other of them will now be rated below its bullion value 
and there will bea profit to be made by melting it. 

Suppose, for example, that gold rises in value relatively to silver, so that the 
quantity of gold in a sovereign is now worth more than the quantity of silver in 
twenty shillings. Two consequences willensue. No debtor will any longer find 
it his interest to pay in gold. He will always pay in silver, because twenty shill- 
ings are a legal tender for a debt of one pound, and he can procure silver converti- 
ble into twenty shillings for less gold than that contained in a sovereign. The 
other consequence will be that unless a sovereign can be sold for more than twenty 
shillings all the sovereigns will be melted, since as bullion they will purchase a 
greater number of shillings than they exchange for as coin. The converse of all 


this would happen if silver instead of gold were the metal which had risen in com- | 


parative value. A sovereign would not now be worth so much as twenty shillings, 
and whoever had a pound to pay would prefer paying it by a sovereign; while the 
silver coins would be collected for the purpose of being melted and sold as bullion 
for gold at their real value, that is. above the legal valuation. The money of the 
community, therefore, would never really consist of both metals, but of the one only 


which at the particular time best suited the interest of debtors; and the standard | 


of the currency would be constantly liable to change from the one metal to the 
other, at a loss on each change of the expense of coinage on the metal which fell 
out of use. 

It ap 
tions when both metals are a legal-tender at a fixed valuation than when the ex- 
clusive standard of the currency is either gold or silver. Instead of being only af- 
feeted by variations in the cost of production of one metal, it is subject to derange- 
ment from those of two. The particular kind of variation to which a currency is 


rendéred more liable by having two legal standards is a fall of value, or what is | 
commonly called a depreciation ; since practically that one of the two metals will | 


always be the standard of which the real has fallen below the rated value. If the 











ars, therefore, that the value of money is liable to more frequent fluctua- | 
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value of silver, are receiving $6,000,000 annually less than they ex- 
pected to get, would, by reason of the expected advantages of the 
legislation, be enabled to impart new life to their decaying stocks, 
and thus transfer to a confiding public, at high prices, property which 
is becoming too precarious for these sagacious operators longer to re- 
tain. Thus only have I been able to explain for myself, and I trust I 
have made it plain to this House, and that the country will understand, 
how it has been possible to get this bill reported from a committee 
which is not charged under the rules with the consideration of finan- 
cial bills of any kind whatever, much less of one which unsettles the 
whole financial system of this country and attacks the foundations 
upon which public and private credit has hitherto securely rested. 
It proposes arevolution before which all political questions sink into 
insignificance ; it undertakes at the heels of the session, and practi- 
cally without debate, the decision of one of the greatest and the 
gravest questions now before the world; one which has already in- 
volved the Indian Empirein disaster and bankruptcy; one upon which 
a British commission has been in session for months; one upon which 
a committee of the House of Peers of the French Republic has been 
and is still is session; one which seriously disturbs the German 
fiscal system and has caused the Latin Union to stop its coinage; one 
upon which the wisest and best politica! econoniists of the world are 
in doubt and at variance. This great question, which affects every 
household throughout the civilized globe, is sought to be disposed of 
by an inappropriate committee of this House as the Doorkeeper would 
brush away a cobweb from one corner of this Hall. 
REFERENCE TO 
If these gentlemen really desire to deal intelligently with this 
great question, let them withdraw their bill and support the concur- 
rent resolution now pending for the appointment of a commission of 
competent experts to consider this matter in all its bearings, political, 
financial, and social, and to report the results of the investigation at 
the next session of Congress, when they ean be discussed with delib- 
eration, good temper, and calm judgment, so that the really serious 
interests involved may be cared for with wisdom and with states- 
manship. 


A COMMISSION, 


CONCLUSION 

It would seem to be clear, then, that the proposed legislation is not 
in the public interest, but in furtherance of private speculation at 
the expense of the public welfare, whereby the property of creditors 
will be needlessly confiscated, involving debtors and creditors in one 
common ruin; whereby the savings of the poorer classes will be 
despoiled by the shrinkage in their value, and the provision made 
for widows and orphans through the beneticent agency of life-insur- 
ance will be impaired ; whereby it will become impossible to fund 
the public debt at a lower rate of interest, thus perpetuating the 
heavy burden of taxation; whereby American credit will be ruined 
at home and abroad, and an irreparable check will be given to our 
slowly returning prosperity ; whereby a precedent will be set, dan- 
gerous to the commonwealth and fatal to our liberties, of using the 
sovereign power to coin money for the express benefit of private and 
individual interests, which if followed up must end in the destruc- 
tion of free government. 

Summing up the whole matter, I conclude that the demonetiza- 
tion of the silver dollar in 1873 was not effected by surreptitious or im- 
proper legislation; that while it is competent for Congress to order 
the coinage of a new silver dollar, it has noright in law or morals to 
give it any other value than one which conforms strictly to the value 
of the existing standard of value, which is the gold dollar; that the 
debtor class will not only not experience any relief if the proposed 
legislation should be enacted, but would be hopelessly ruined ; that 
this legislation would not reduce the burden of national, State, and 


tendency of the metals be to rise in value, all payments will be made in the one 
which has risen the least ; and if to fall, then in that which has fallen most. 

§ 2. The plan of a double standard is still occasionally brought forward by 
here and there a writer or orator as a great improvement in currency. It is prob 
able that with most of its adherents its chief merit is its tendency to a sort of de 
preciation, there being at all times abundance of supporters for any mode, either 
open or covert, of lowering the standard. Some, however, are influenced by an ex 
aggerated estimate of an advantage which to a certain extent is real, that of being 
able to have recourse for replenishing the circulation, to the united stock of gold 
and silver in the commercial world, instead of being confined to one of them, which, 
from accidental absorption, may not be obtainable with sufficient rapidity. The 
advantage without the disadvantages of a double standard seems to be best obtained 
by those nations with whom one only of the two metals is a legal tender, but the 
other also is coined and allowed to pass for whatever value the market assigns to it. 

When this plan is adopted, it is naturally the more costly metal which is left to 
be bought and sold as an article of commerce. But nations which, like England, 
adopt the more costly of the two as their standard resort to a different expedient 
for retaining thém both in circulation—namely, to make silver a legal tender, but 
only for small payments. In England no one can be compelled to receive silver in 
payment for a larger amount than forty shillings. With this regulation there is 
necessarily combined another, namely, that silver coin should be rated, in compari 
son with gold, somewhat above its intrinsic valne; that there should not be in 
twenty shillings as much silver as is worth a sovereign; for if there were a very 
slight turn of the market in its favor would make it worth more than a sovereign 
and it would be profitable to melt the silver coin. The overvaluation of tho silver 
coin creates an inducement to buy silvér and send it to the mint to be coined, since 
it is given back ata higher value than properly belongs to it; this, however, has 
been guarded against by limiting the quantity of the silver coinage, which is not 
left, like that of gold, to the discretion of individuals, but is determined by the 
government, and restricted to the amount supposed to be required for smal! pay 
ments. The only precaution necessary is not to put so high a valaation upon the 
silver as to hold out a strong temptation to private coining.—John Stuart Mill, 
Principles of Political Economy, book 2, chapter 10 
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municipal taxation, but would make it heavier to be carried; that 
labor would not be benefited, but that the return to bei ter times 
would be indefinitely postponed, in consequence of the flight of cap- 
ital from the walks of industry to regions where it will be safe from 
spoliation. 

I do not conclude, however, that it may not be expedient. to remon- 
etize the silver dollar at its real value when it can be determined 
and upon proper conditions; or that it may not be wise to re-establish 
the doulfle standard, if it be found to be practicable, which I doubt ; 
or that it may not be the wisest course of all to have but a single 
standard of silver, which is certainly feasible. Upon these points I 
reserve my judgment until we can have the report of a competent 
commission, such as was contemplated in the bill which I had the 
honor to introduce, the substance of which is incorporated in the con- 
current resolution reported by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and now before the House, in favor of which I shall record 
my vote, as the only statesinan-like method to deal with a question 
which puzzles the wisest heads. 


ey 


Notr.—On April 25, 1870, the Secretary of the Treasury transmit- | of said half dollar. 
ted the following letter to Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, chairman of the | 


Finance Committee of the Senate : 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 25, 1870. 
I have the honor to transmit herewith a bill revising the laws relative to 
the Mint, assay oflices, and coinage of the United States, and accompanying re- 
port. The bill has been prepared under the supervision of John Jay Knox, dep- 
uty comptroller of the currency, and its passage is recommended in the form pre- 
sented. It includes, in a condensed form, all the important legislation upon the 
coinage, not now obsolete, since the first mint was established, in 12; and the 
report gives a concise statement of the various amendments proposed to existing 
laws and the necessity for the change recommended. There has a no revision 
of the laws pertaining to the Mint and coinage since 1837, and it is believed that 
the passage of the inclosed bill will conduce greatly to the efliciency and economy 
of this important branch of the Government service. 
lam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


SIR 


GEO. 8S. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The report and the bill were referred on April 28, 1870, to the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate, and subsequently, on May 2, 1870, 
five hundred additional copies were ordered to be printed for the use 
of the Treasury Department. The report says: 

The method adopted in the preparation of the bill wes first to arrange in as con- 
cise a form as possible the laws now ip existence upon these subjects, with such ad- 
ditional sections and suggestions as seemed valuable. Having accomplished this, 
the bill, as thus prepared, was printed upon paper with wide margin, and in this 
form transmitted to the different mints and assay offices, to the First Comptroller, 
the Treasurer, the Solicitor, the First Auditor, and to such other gentlemen as are 
known to be intelligent upon metallurgical and numismatical subjects, with the 
request that the printed bill should be returned with such notes and sugges- 
tions as experience and education should dictate. Inthis way the views of more 
than thirty gentlemen who are conversant with the manipulation of metals, the 
manufacture of coinage, the execution of the present laws relative thereto, the 
method of weceing accounts, and of making returns to the Department, have been 
obtained with but little expense to the Department and little inconvenience to cor- 
respondents. Having received these suggestions, the present bill has been framed, 
and is believed to comprise within the compass of eight or ten pages of the Revised 
Statutes every important provision contain d in more than sixty different enact- 
ments upon the Mint, assay offices, and coinage of the United States, which are the 
resalt of nearly eighty years of legislation upon these subjects. 


The amendments proposed by the bill were as follows: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS. 


The new features of the bill now submitted are chiefly: the establishment of a 
Mint Bureau at the Treasury Department, which shall also have charge of the col- 
lection of statistics relative to the precious metals; the consolidation of the office 
of superintendent with that of the Treasurer, thus abolishing the latter office, and 
disconnecting the Mint entirely from the office of assistant treasurer; the repeal of 
the coinage charge, and authorizing the exchange of unparted for refined bars; a 
reduction in the amount of wastage, and the tolerance (deviation in weight end 
fineness) in the manufacture of coin; requiring the token coinage to be of one ma- 
terial of uniform value, and to be redeemed under proper regulations when issued 
in excess, and the expense of its mannfacture to be paid from specific appropri- 
ations, and not from the gain arising in its manufacture, as heretofere; an entire 
change in the manner of issuing the silver (subsidiary) coinage; discontinuing the 
coinage os the silver dollar; limiting the armount of silver to be used as alloy, so as 
to make the gold coinage of uniform color; the destruction of the dies not in nse 
annually; requiring vouchers to pass between the different otlicers of the Mint in 
all transfers of bullion or coin; requiring increased bonds from officers of the Mint, 
and authorizing each officer to nominate his subordinate before appointment; and 
also making it an offense to increase or diminish the weights used in the Mint. 


The report of Mr. KNox called special attention to the discontinu- 
ance of the silver dollar as a standard, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing paragraph on page 11: 


SILVER DOLLAR—ITS DISCONTINUANCE AS A STANDARD. 


The coinage of the silver-dollar piece, the history of which is here given, is dis- 
continued in the proposed bill. It is by law the dollarunit, and assuming the value 
of gold to be fifteen and one-half times that of silver, being about the mean ratio 
for the past six years, is worth in gold a premium of about 3 per cent. (its value 
being $103.12) and intrinsically more than 7 per cent. premium in our other silver 
coins, its value thus being $107.42. The present laws consequently authorize both 
a gold-dollar unit and a silver-dollar unit, differing from each other in intrinsic 
value. The present gold-dollar piece is made the dollar unit in the proposed bill, 
and the silver-dollar piece is discontinued. If, however, such a coin is authorized, 
it should be issued only as a commercial dollar, not as a standard unit of account, 
and of the exact value of the Mexican dollar, which is the favorite for circulation 


in China and Japan ard other oriental countries. 

The appendix to the report contained a copy of the English coin- 
age act of 1870, and four tables giving (1) the existing coinage, in- 
cluding the silver dollar; (2) the proposed coinage in which the sil- 
ver dollar was omitted; (3) a metric system of coinage suggesting 
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the issue of a subsidiary silver coinage consisting of two half dollars 
constituting in weight and fineness an exact equivalent to the French 
five-frane piece, and a quarter dollar and dime with proportionate 
weight and fineness, which proposition was finally adopted; (4) a table 
giving a comparison of coinage existing and proposed. A note at 
the foot of this table states that the silver dollar, half dime, and 
three-cent piece are omitted in the proposed bill. Subsequently, on 
June 25, 1270, the Secretary of the Treasury transmitted to the House 
of Representatives a letter of the then deputy comptroller of the 
currency, together with copies of the correspondence of the Depart- 
ment with the officers of the different mints, assay offices, and other 
experts in reference to the bill and report previously submitted. 

The bill in its original form, which was transmitted to the corre- 
spondents throughout the country for consideration and comment, 
contained the following section, as appears from the manuscript copy 
at the Treasury Department : 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That of the silver coins {tt weight of the 
dollar shall be 384 grains] (now 4124 grains) the weight of the half dollar or piece 
of fifty cents shell be 192 grains; and that the quarter dollar and dime land half 
dime} shall be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth [and one-tenth) of the weight 
That the silver coin issued in comformity with the above sec- 
tions shall be a legal tender in any one payment of debts for all sums [not exceed- 
ing $5, except duties on imports) less than $1. 

If the words inclosed in [brackets] of the section as here given 
are excluded and the words in italics included, the section will con- 


| form precisely to the section which was transmitted to Congress and 


which passed the Senate on January 9, 1871. 

The dollar of 384 grains was proposed in the rough revision of the 
bill for the purpose of obtaining an expression of opinion in refer- 
ence tothe proposed omission of the dollar piece and the words ‘ ex- 
cept duties on imports” inserted for the reason that a regulation or 
usage at the custom-house in New York limits the payment of silver 
coins to the fractional parts of the dollar, except when the payment 
to be made is $5 or Jess. Several gentlemen in their criticisms upon 
the rough revision of the bill referred to this section. 

Hon. James Pollock, the Director of the Mint at Philadelphia, said : 


Sec. 11. The reduction of the weight of the whole dollar is approved, and was 
recommended in my annual report of 1861. (Page 10.) 


Mr. Robert Patterson, of Philadelphia, sent to Mr. Knox some notes 
on the bill suggesting amendments. He called attention to one of 
these in the following words: 


The silver dollar, half dime, and three-cent piece are dispensed with by this amend- 
ment. Gold becomes the standard money, of which the gold dollar is the unit 
ver is subsidiary, embracing coins from the dime to half dollar; coins less than tho 
dime are of copper-nickel, The legal tender is limited to necessities of the case ; 
not more than a dollar for such silver or fifteen cents for the nickels. 


Mr. Franklin Peale, formerly melter and refiner and chief coiner of 
the Mint at Philadelphia, recommended the discontinuance of the 
three and one dollar gold pieces and supplying the place of the latter 
yith a proper silver coin to be used as change. Dr. H. R. Linder- 
man, the present Director of the Mint, said: 


Section 11 reduces the weight of the silver dollar from 412} to 384 grains. I can 
see no good reason for the proposed reduction in the weight of this coin. It would 
be better in my opinion to discontinue its issue altogether. The gold dollar is really 
the legal unit and measure of value. Having a higher value as bullion than ita 
nominal value, the silver dollar long ago ceased to be a coin of circulation; and 
being of no practical use whatever its issue should be discontinued. 


Mr. James Ross Snowden, formerly Director of the Mint, said : 


1 see that it is proposed to demonetize the silver dollar. This I think unadvisa- 
ble. Silver coins below the dollar are now not money in a proper sense, but only 
tokens. Ido not like the idea of reducing the silver dollar to that level. It is 
quite true that the silver dollar, being more valuable than two half dollars or four 
quarter dollars, will not be used as a circulating medium, but only for cabinets and 
perhaps to supply some occasional or local demand ; yet I think there is no neces- 
sity for so considerable a piece as the dollar to be struck from metal which is only 
worth ninety-four cents. When we speak of dollars let it be known that we speak 
of dollars not demonetized and reduced below their intrinsic valuc, and thus avoid 
the introduction of contradictory and loose ideas of the standards of value. 


Sil- 


Mr. George F. Dunning, formerly superintendent of the United 
States assay office in New York, proposed that the law in regard to 
the silver coinage should be in the following language: 

Src. 11. And be it further enacted, That the silver coins of the United States shall 
be a dollar, a half dollar, a quarter dollar, a dime or tenth of a dollar, and a half 
dime or twentieth of a dollar; and the standard weight of the silver coins shall be 


in the proportion of 334 grains to the dollar, and these coins shall be a legal tender 
in all payments not exceeding §5. 


The officers of the San Francisco branch mint made the following 
suggestions : 

Sec. 11. Would not the proposed change in the weight ot the silver dollar disturb 
the relative value of all our coinage, affect our commercial conventions, and possi- 
bly —_ the validity of contracts running through along period? Might not 


the dollar be retained as a measure of value, but the coinage of the piece far cir- 
culation be discontinued ¢ 


Mr. E. B. Elliott, of the Treasury Department, gave a complete 
history of the silver dollar, and suggested the issue of a commercial 
dollar of nine-tenths fineness, and containing of pure silver just 25 
grams, in place of the then existing silver dollar of 412} grains; the 
proposed silver dollar being almost the exact equivalent of the silver 
contained in the older Spanish-Mexican pillared dollar, established 


| in 1704 by proclamation of Queen Anne as a legal tender of payment 


and accepted as par of exchange for the British colonies of North 
America at the rate of fifty-four pence sterling to the dollar, or four 
aud four-niuths dollars to the pound sterling. 
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On December 19, 1870, the bill was reported from the Finance Com- | 
mittee of the Senate and printed with amendments. 

On January 9, 1871, in accordance with previous notice, the bill | 
came before the Senate and was discussed during that day and the 
following day by Senators SHERMAN, Sumner, BAYARD, Stewart of 
Nevada, Williams, Casserly, MORRILL, and others, and passed the Sen- 
ate on the 10th by a vote of 36 yeas to 14 nays. 

On January 13, 1871, on motion of Hon. WILLIAM D. KELLEY, the 
Senate bill was ordered to be printed. On February 25, 1671, Mr. 
KELLEY, the chairman of the Committee on Coinage, reported the bill 
back with an amendment in the nature of a substitute, when it was | 
again printed and recommitted. Mr. KELLEY again, on March 9, 1871, | 
introduced the bill in the Forty-second Congress, when it was ordered | 
to be printed, and referred to the Committee on Coinage when ap- 
pointed. 

On January 9, 1872, the bill was reported by Mr. KELLry, chairman 
of the Coinage Committee, with the recommendation that it pass. 
The bill was read, and discussed at length by Messrs. KELLEY, Pot- 
ter, GARFIELD, Maynard, Dawes, HOLMAN, and others. Mr. KE1- 
LEY, in the opening speech, said : 

The Senate took up the bill and acted upon it during the last Congress and sent 
it to the House ; it was referred to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- | 


ures, and received as careful attention as I have ever known a committee to bestow 
on any measure. 


* * *. * * . 


We proceeded with great deliberation to go over the bill not only section by section, 
but line by line, and word by word; the bill has not received the same elaborate 
consideration from the Committee on Coinage of this House, but the attention of 
each member was brought to it at the earliest day of this session ; each member 
procured a copy of the bill and there has been a thorough examination of the bill 
again.—Congressional Globe, volume 100, page 322. 


Mr. KELLEY on the same day also said: 


There are one or two things in this bill, I will say to the gentleman from New 
York with his permission, which I personally would like to modify ; that is to say, 
I would like to follow the example of England and make a wide difference between 
our silver and gold coinage. * * * 

I would have liked to have made the gold dollar uniform with the French sys- 
tem of weights, taking the gram as a unit. (Page 323, volume 109.) 





On January 10, 1872, the bill after considerable discussion was 
again recommitted, and on February 9, 1872, it was again reported 
from the Coinage Committee by Hon. Samuel Hooper, printed and 
recommitted, and on February 13, 1872, reported back by Mr. Hooper 


fact that the gentlemen who oppose this bill insist ny 
worth three and one-half cents more than the l 
more than two half dollars, and that 
not keep silver coin in the country 


On May In72, the bill was again called up by Mr. Hooper, for 
the purpose of offering an amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
and the bill, as amended, passed that day—yeas 110, nays 13. 

Just previous to the passage of the bill Mr. McNeely, of the Coin- 
age Committee, said : / 


on maintaining a silver dollar 
dollar and wi ts 
so long as those provisions remain you « 


rth seven cer 


or 
mis 


As a member of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, having 
carefully examined every section and line of s bill, and generally understanding 
the subject before us, I am satistied that the bill ought to pass. (Page 3633, vol 
ume 104.) 





The substitute reported by Mr. Hooper and passed by the House, 
so far as it refers to silver coinage, was identical with the bill previ- 
ously reported from the Coinage Committee by him. It was also 
identical with the bill introduced by Mr. KELLEy, with the single 
exception of the provision authorizing the coinage of a silver dollar 
weighing 334 grains. The bill of Mr. KELLEY, so far as it related to 
the silver coinage, was identical with the bill which was prepared at 
the Treasury Department, and which had passed the Senate, except- 
ing that the latter bill made the silver coin a legal tender for all sums 
less than $1, while the bill of Mr. Kettey made the silver coins a 
legal tender for $5 in any one payment. 

The bill was again printed in the Senate on May 29, 1872, and re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee. Senator SHERMAN in reporting it 
back on December 16, 1872, said: 


ims 

This bill has, in substance, passed both Houses, except that the Senate bill en- 
larged and increased the salaries of the officers of the Mint; it was passed by the 
Senate at the session of the last Congress, went to the House, and now somewhat 
modified has passed the House at this Congress, so that the bill has practically 
passed both Houses of Congress. The Senate Committee on Finance propose a 
modification of only a single section ; but as this is not the same Congross that 
passed the billin the Senate, I suppose it will have to go through the form of a full 
reading unless the Senate are willing to take it on the statement of the committes 
the Senate already having debated it and passed it. (Page 203, volume 106, third 
session Forty -second Congress.) 


After further debate, on motion of Mr. Cole, the bill was printed 
in fall with amendments. 

On January 7, 1873, it was again reported with amendments and 
again printed for the information of the Senate. It passed that body 





with amendments, printed, and made the special order for March 12, 
1572, until disposed of. 

On April 9, 1872, the bill came up in the House for consideration. 
Mr. Hooper, in a carefully prepared speech of ten columns, explained 
the provisions of each sectionof the bill. In this speech (page 2306, 
volume 102, of the Congressional Globe) he says : 

Section 16 re-enacts the provisions of the existing laws defining the silver coins and 
their weights, Saamionie. except in relation to the silver dollar, which is reduced 
in weight from 4124 to 384 grains, thus making it a subsidiary coin in harmony with 
the silver coins of leas denomination to secure its concurrent circulation with them. 
The silver dollar of — grains, by reason of its bullion or intrinsic value being 
greater than its nominal value, long since ceased to be a coin of circulation, and is 
melted by manufacturers of silverware. It does not circulate now in commercial 


transactions with any country, and the convenience of these manufacturers in this | 


respect can better be met by supplying small stamped bars of the same standard, 
avoiding the useless expense of coining the dollar for that purpose, 


Mr. Stoughton, of the Coinage Committee, also made a speech of 
seven columns, in which he says: 


The silver coins provided for are the dollar, 384 grains troy, the half-dollar, quar 
ter dollar, and dime, of the value and weight of one-half, one-quarter, and one-tenth 
of the dollar, respectively ; and they are made a legal tender for all sums not ex 
cceding $5 at any one payment. The silver dollar, as now issued, is werth for bull 
ion three and one-fourth cents more than the gold doilar and seven and one- 
fourth cents more than two half dollars; having a greater intrinsic and nominal 
value, it is certain to be withdrawn from circulation whenever we return to specie 
payment, and to be used only for manufacture and exportation as bullion. 


Mr. Potter, in commenting upon the bill, says: 


Mr. Speaker, this is a bill of importance. Whenit was before the House in the 
early part of this session I took some objections to it which [am inclined now to 
think, in view of all the circumstances, were not entirely well founded, but aft +r 
further reflection I am still convinced that itis a measure which it is hardly worth 
while for us to adopt at thistime. * * 
changes in the legal-tender coin of the country and for substituting as legal ten- 
der coin of only one metal instead as heretofore of two. I think myself this would 
be a wise provision, and that legal-tender coins, except subsidiary coin, should be 
of gold alone; but why should we legislate on this now when we are not using 
either of those metals as a circulating medium? 

The bill provides also for a change in respect of the weight and value of the silver 
dotiar, which I think is a subject which, when we come to require legislation about 
it at all, will demand at our hands very serious consideration, and which, as we are 
not using such coins for circulation now, seems at this time to be an unnecessary 
subject about which to legislate. (Page 2310, volume 102.) 


Mr. KELLey also said: 


I wish to ask the gentleman who has just spoken | Mr. Porter) if he knows of 
any government in the world which makes its subsidiary coinage of full value. 
The silver coin of England is 10 per cent. below the value of gold coin. and, acting 
nnder the advice of the experts of this country andof England and France, Japan 
has made her silver coinage within the last year 12 per cent. below the value of gold 
coin, and for this reason: It is impossible to retain the double standard. 
of gold and silver continually fluctuate. You cannot determine this year what will 
be the relative values of gold and silver next year. They were 15 to 1 a short time 
ago; they are 16 to 1 now. 

Hence all experience has shown that you mast have one standard coin which 
shall be a legal tender for all others, and then you may promote your domestic gon 
venience by having a subsidary coinage of silver, which shall circulate in all parts 
of your country as legal tender fora limited amount and be redoemable at its face 
value by your Government. But, sir, I again call the attention of the House to the 


~ 


This bill provides for the making of | 


The values 


on January 17, 1873, after a discussion occupying nineteen columns of 
the Congressional Globe. In the course of the debate Senator Surr- 
MAN said: 


This bill proposes a silver coinage exactly the same as the French, and what are 
called the assoviated nations of Europe, who have adopted the international stand 
ard of silver coinage ; that is, the dollar [two half dollars} provided for by this biil 
is the precise equivalent of a five-frane piece. It contains the same number of 
gram of silver, and we have adopted the international gram instead of the 
grain for the standard of our silver coinage. The trade-dollar has been adopted 
mainly for the benefit of the people of California and others engaged in trade with 
China. 

hat is the only coin measured by the grain instead of by the gram. 
trinsic value of cach is to be stamped upon the coin. The Chamber of Commerce 
of New York recommended this change, and it has been adopted, I believe, by ail 
the learned societies who have given attention to coinage, and has been recom 
| mended to us, I believe, as the general desire. That is embodied in these three o 
four sections of amendment to make our silver coinage correspond in exact form 
and dimeusions and shape and stamp with the coinage of the associated nations of 
Europe, who have adopted an international silver coinage. (Page 672, volume 106, 
third session Forty-second Congress.) 


The in 


The bill was sent to the House, and on January 21, 1873, on motion 
of Mr. Hooper, it was again printed with amendments, and subse- 
quently committees of conference were appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. Hooper, Houghton, and McNeely of the House, and Senators 
SHERMAN, Scott, and BayarRD of the Senate. The reports of the 
committees of conference were agreed to, and the bill became a law 
on February 12, 1873, substantially as originally prepared at the 
Treasury. 

The bill as prepared at the Treasury omitted the silver-dollar piece, 
and the report stated the fact of its omission three different times 
and gave the reasons therefor. The silver-dollar piece was omitted 
from the bill as it first passed the Senate. It was also omitted from 
the bills reported by Mr. KELLEY; but in the bills reported by Mr. 
Hooper a new silver dollar was proposed equal in weight (384 grains) 
to two of the half dollars then authorized. 

The Senate substituted a trade-dollar weighing 420 grains in place 
of the dollar of 384 grains, in accordance with the wishes of the dealers 
in bullion upon the Pacific coast, that being considered by them as 
the most advantageous weight for a coin to be used for shipment to 
China and Japan. 

The weight of the subsidiary silver coin was increased about 4+ 
per cent. in value, making the half dollar, quarter dollar, and dime, 
respectively, of the weight of 124 grams, 6} grams, and 24 grams, or 
precisely one-half, one-quarter, and one-tenth, respectively, of the 
weight of the ’'rench five-frane piece. All of said coins were made a 

| legal tender in nominal value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any 
one payment. The bill was read in full in the Senate several times 
and the record states on January 9, 1872, that it was read in the Honse. 
It was undoubtedly read at other times. The bill was printed separ 
ately eleven times and twice in reports made by the deputy comptrol- 
ler of the currency, thirteen times in all by orderof Congress. It was 
| considered at length by the Finance Committee of the Senate and the 
| Coinage Committee of the House during five different sessions, and the 
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debates upon the bill in the Senate occupied sixty-six columns of the 
Globe and in the House seventy-eight columns of the Globe. 

The Secretary of the Treasury called the special attention of Con- 
gress to the bill in his annual reports for 1570, 1871, and 1872. In his 
report of 1872, he says: 


In the last ten years the commercial valae of silver has depreciated about 3 per | 


cent. ascompared with gold, and its use asa currency has been discontinaecd by 
Germany and by sor ether countries. The financial condition of the United 
States has prevented the use of silver as currency for more than ten years, and I 
am of opinion that upon grounds of public policy no attempt should be made to 
introduce it, but that the coinage should be limited to commercial purposes, and 
designed exclusively for commercial uses with other nations 

Che intrinsic value of a metallic currency should correspond to its commercial 
value, or metal should be used for the coinage of tokens redeemable by the Gov- 


ernment at their nominal value. As the depreciation of silver is likely to con- | 


tinue, it is impossible to issue coin redeemable in gold without ultimate loss to the 
Government; for when the difference becomes considerable the holders will pre- 
sent the silver for redemption and leave it in the hands of the Government, to be 
disposed of subsequently at a loss. 


rherefore, in renewing the recommendations heretofore made for the passage of | 


the mint bill, I suggest such alterations as will prohibit the coinage of silver for cir- 


culation in this country, but that authority be given for the coinage of a silver dol- | 
lar that shall be as valuable as the Mexican dollar, and to be furnished at its actual 


cost 


As a final answer to the charge that the bill was passed surrepti- 
tiously, I append, first, a copy of the section in reference to the issue 
of silver coins as printed in the report of the Treasury Department, 
and as passed by the Senate; second, a copy of the section as reported 
by Mr. Ketitey; third, a copy of the section as reported by Mr. 


Hooper; fourth, a copy of the section as finally passed by the Senate | 


and agreed upon by the conference committee. 
The following section was printed in the two reports of John Jay 


Knox, deputy comptroller of the currency, to Congress; also in Sen- | 
ate bill #59, Forty-first Congress, second session, April 28, 1870; in 


Senate bill 859, December 19, 1879, and January 11, 1871, third ses- 
sion, Forty-first Congress, as reported by Mr. SHERMAN: 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That of the silver coins, the weight of the half 
dollar, or piece of fifty cents, shall be 192 grains; and that of the quarter dollar and 
dime shall be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth of the weight of said half dol- 
lars; that the silver coin issued in conformity with the above section shall be a legal 
tender in any one payment of debts for all sums less than $1. 


The following section was printed in Senate bill 859, Forty-first 
Congress, third session, February 25, 1871; and House bill No. 5, 
Forty-second Congress, first session, March 9, 1871, as reported by 
Mr. KELLEY: 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That of the silver coins, the weight of the half 


dollar, or piece of fifty cents, shall be 192 grains; and the quarter dollar and dime 
shall be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth of the weight of said half dollar; 


which coins shall be a legal tender, at their denominational value, for any amount | 


not exceeding §5 in any one payment 


The following section was printed in House bill No. 2934, May 29, 
1872; House bill No. 1427, February 9, 1872, and February 13, 1872, 


my & 


Forty-second Congress, second session, as reported by Mr. Hooper: 


See. 16. That the silver coins of the United States shall be a dollar, a half ol- | 


lar or fifty-cent piece, a quarter dollar or twenty -tive-cent piece, and a dime or ten- 
cent piece; and the weight of the dollar shall be 354 grains; the half dollar, quar- 
ter dollar. and the dime shall be, respectively, one-half, one-quarter, and one-tenth 
of the weight of said dollar; which coins shall bealegal tend 

tional value, for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 


The followingsection was printed in House bill No. 2934, December 16, 


1872, January 7, 1873, and January 21, 1873, Forty-second Congress, 
third session, as reported by Mr. SHERMAN; 


That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade-dollar, a half dollar or 


fifty-cent piece, a quarter dollar or twenty-five-cent piece, a dime or ten-cent piece ; 
and the weight of the trade-dollar shall be 420 grains troy; the weight of the half 
dollar shall be 12) grains; the quarter dollar and the dime shall be, respectively, 
one-half and one-tifth of the weight of said half dollar; and said coins shall bea 


legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one 
payment 


The following section was contained in all of the different bills and 
the coinage act of 1873: 


Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That no coins, either of gold, silver, or minor 
coinage, shall hereafter be issaned from the Mint other than those of the denomina- 
tions, standards, and weights herein set forth. 


Copies of the different bills may be obtained at the document-room 
of the Senate. 


River and Harbor Bill and Democratic Reform. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN D. WHITE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 10, 1876. 


On the river and harbor bill and democratic reform. 
Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, after long waiting we now come to the 
final vote on the passage of the river and harbor appropriation bill. 
We are asked to adopt without discussion and without debate, or 
without the poor privilege of offering any amendments, the report on 
this bill as agreed upon by the conferees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


er, at their denomina- | 
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We were told when this bill was first presented to the Honse by 

our own Committee on Commerce that we had better pass it at once 

| and let it go to the Senate so as to save time. Not wishing to appear as 

| opposed to the principle of appropriating money for internal im- 
provements, I voted on that occasion for the bill. 

But, sir, now that it is complete, and we must either adopt or re- 
ject it in its present form, I shall not hesitate to vote against it. 

I am not one of those who believe it to be unconstitutional to make 
appropriations for internal improvements. On the contrary, I believe 
in and would favor a proposition that would have for its object 
the building of great thoroughfares from the East to the West, so as 
to furnish cheap transportation, both by rail and by water, between 
remote sections of our country. 

The third paragraph of section 8, article 1, of the Constitution of 
the United States declares that Congress shall have power— 


To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States and 
with the Indian tribes. 


In addition to this Congress is given power “to make all Jaws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution ” the power 
“to regulate commerce among the several States.” 
Since the United States first entered upon a scheme of internal 
improvements by appropriating money out of its revenue for the con- 
struction of the Cumberland turnpike road there have been hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of the public moneys and many millions 
| of acres of the public lands appropriated for making surveys, im- 

proving rivers and harbors, and the building of railways and canals 
in various parts of the Union. And I do not complain of what has 
been done in the past. 

But it occurs to me that it is worth our while to consider this propo- 
sition, namely, are we doing the fair thing by all sections of the 
country? Not whether we are making a pro rata distribution for 
| improvements of local importance; but whether we are not develop- 
| ing one State or a number of States to the injury and neglect of other 

States. 

It will not be denied that up to the present time the millions of 

the money which has been appropriated “ for the construction, repair, 
| preservation, and completion of public works on rivers and harbors 
| and for other purposes” have gone to the East, the North, and the 

Northwest, while only the hundreds and thousands have gone to the 
| West and the South. 

What has developed Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and cca Land grants to railroads, to the public schools, 
and money appropriated for improving their rivers and harbors. So 
rapidly have the North and Northwest grown in population, in 
wealth, and all that constitutes prosperity and greatness, and so 
slow has been the progress of the West and South, that the attractions 
| of the latter, as to climate, soil, and varied resources have been over- 
| looked and the advantages of the former have been overestimated. 

Look at Kentucky and Tennessee. There are no richer States than 
they in natural resources in the Union. Yet they advance so slowly 
in population and wealth, and consequently in education, that they 
| seem to stand still so far are they behind their progressive neighbors. 

We are naturally led to inquire, What is the cause of such a state 
of things? And in looking about for an answer I have come to the 
conclusion that Congress is largely to blame for it. Congress is re- 
sponsible in this, that it has done little or nothing to build us up, 
and it has done much to pull us back and check our progress. It is 
undoubtedly true that the institution of slavery discouraged immi- 
gration that might have been attracted to the grand old Common- 
| wealth of Kentucky. And the unsettled state of affairs consequent 

upon its abolition has been quite as effectual in preventing immi- 
| gration to our borders. 

The class legislation which has characterized the administration of 
State affairs by the party in power in my State has not made the most 
favorable impression on immigrants. Take for example the legislation 
which permits, sanctions, and so controls affairs that hundreds and 
thousands of its citizens can receive no education at all, as is the case 

| in my State. What impression must this fact alone make on the mind 
of a man secking a home among strangers! 

| ILclip the following from the American Citizen, a newspaper edited 

and published at Lexington, Kentucky, by colored gentlemen : 

According to the laws of Kentucky no colored man is qualified for a juror. 

Colored men are taxed $1 a head more than white men. 

Colored citizens have no voice in clecting their school trustees. 


The school age of colored children is from six to sixteen, of white children from 
six to twenty. 
Taking into account this disparity as to the school age, the State eqpeceeiet ion 
| for colored schools is less than one-eighth as much per scholaras for white schools. 
in the success of any political 


| ‘The colored voters of Kentucky will be interes’ 
party which will earnestly set itself against these wrongs, but they.acknowledge 
| no obligation to any party which by silence makes itself responsible for these out- 


| rages upon their race. 

Now, it is not in the interest of mixed schools that the above wrongs 
are enumerated. Notatall. Neither the whites nor the blacks either 
| hope for or desire mixed schools. But they both complain that they 
| have not better schools for their children, and especially is their com- 
| plaint on account of the great discrimination made on account of race 

and color in the collection and distribution of the school funds. 
| So great is the illiteracy of the people in certain States of the 
Union that the Committee on Education and Labor to which I belong 
| has reported a bill to set aside the public lands for educational pur- 
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poses and providing that the proceeds of the sales of those lands shall 
be distributed among the States on the basis of the illiteracy of the 
people. 


may at the next session of Congress, it will do much to make the 


school fund for the colored people of my State equal to that of the | 


whites, for there is a statutory provision which declares that all mon- 

eys received from the United States for educational purposes shall 

go to the colored school fund till it equals that for the whites. 
MURDERS AND KU-KLUX OUTRAGES. 


Another cause for the lack of immigration to my State, and some 


other States as well, is to be found in the fact that too little regard is 
had for the lives and liberties of individuals. 


The number of homicides, murders, and assassinations is fearful to 
contemplate. I hang my head in shame to confess that the number 
of such outrageous violations of the law and horrifying crimes in my 
State is probably not overestimated by the democratic editor who 
makes the following statement: 


A BAD PICTURE FOR KENTUCKY. 

During the last sixteen years there have been, so far as we remember, eighteen 
homicides in Mason County, Only one man, Collins, who butchered the Cobb family, 
was punished for hiscrime. Bloody as this record seems, it is less so than that of 
any other county in the State of equal population. It is safe to say that, since the 
war, there have been three thousand homicides in Kentucky and the hangings have 
been scarcely 1 per cent. of the number ot murderers.— Maysville Eagle, (democrat, } 
Kentucky. 

Almost as soon as the democratic party declared for Tilden and re- 
form the ku-klux element of that party began their ancient prac- 
tices, which are set forth in the following articles : 

AN ENTHUSIASTIC REFORM DEMONSTRATION AT LANCASTER, KENTUCKY. 
(Correspondence Louisville Commercial. } 


STANDFORD, KENTUCKY, June 30. 
A mob, composed of the good democracy of the enlightened blue-; 
Kentucky, visited the jail of Lancaster, Kentucky, this morning, and released one 
Samuel Williams, a white man whe had committed a deliberate and cold-blooded 
murder in Casey County a few weeks since. Then, on the spur of the moment, the 
same party of reform hung a negro who had killed Fred Pak y during the Lan 
caster riot last sammer. He had been tried and aquitted, but was afterward re- 
arrested and placed in jail to be hung by this mob. 

The party passed through here about four a. m. 
ginning for the party of reform. 


rass region of 


This is surely a glorious be- 


JUSTICE. 
DEMOCRATIC REFORM. 

The democracy in Kentucky have commenced their work of reform, about which 
we hear so mach noise. They took from the Laneaster jail one night last weck a 
negro, who was incarcerated for an offense for which he had been once tried and 
acquitted upon testimony, and hanged him. They, at the same time, took from the 
same jail a cold-blooded murderer. who, having been denied bail on his examining 
trial, was sent to that point from Russell County for safe-keeping. He was es- 
corted away in a buggy by his K. K. brethren.—Mountain Echo, London, Kentucky, 


This is democratic reform of the same kind that disgraced Ken- 
tucky in such a fearful manner a few years ago, and of which the 
following was a sample: 


A COLORED MAN AND HIS WIFE KU-KLUXED FOR OBTAINING POSSESSION BY LAW OF 
THEIR CHILDREN ILLEGALLY BOUND TO SERVITUDE. 

A correspondent in Todd County sends us the following: On Tnesday night, 
June 30, a party of fifteen or twenty disguised men went to the residence of Joel 
I). MeCormic, of Todd County, broke into a house ocecupied by a colored man, 
Isham Link and his wife, and with dire threats and drawn pistols took possession 
of Isham and his wife. His wife ran ont at the door next to the residence of Me- 
Cormic. Three or four men followed her, knocked her down, and stamped her. 
Her cries aroused Mr. McCormic, who ran out, and seeing the difficulty called to 
his wife for his pistol, when the cowardly scoundrels fled. The other part of the 
band took Isham some distance from the house, stripped him to the skin, and nine 
of them whipped him till they were satisfied; then told him they were coming 
again, whip his wife severely, then kill her, and give him another light brushing 

nd let him off. 

Some of the parties are known and will be prosecuted to the extent of the law. 
This ku-kluxing has no political significance, but it is necessary to administer 
now and then some such chastisement to the colored people, especially those who 
are impudent (?) enough to attempt to assert their rights in a court of law. in order 
to keep them subdued and enslaved by terror. This difficulty evidently grew ont 
of a couple of suits Isham’s wife had with E G. and John Wood for the possession 
of a couple of her children, who were illegally bound to E.G. Wood. The orders 
binding them were so manifestly illegal that Wood made no defense, but was on 
hand with an armed mob, with which by force he took tb children from their 
mother upon the public square immediately after the coun‘:y court had set aside 
the orders binding them and took one of them to Christian County. The mother 
employed an attorney in Elkton, obtained a writ of habecs corpus, and got posses- 
sion of the one left in Todd, which very much incensed the Woods; hence the ku- 
kluxing. Such outrages will continue to be perpetrated in Kentucky until there 
is created a public sentiment that will bring such cowardly miscreants and scoun- 
drels to justice or drive them from the State. 


Here is another outrage worthy of the most blood-thirsty villains 
who ever lived. It is taken from the Cynthiana (Kentucky) News 
(democratic) of June 11, 1874: 


OUTRAGEOUS MURDER BY THE KU-KLUX. 


On last Friday night, June 5, 1874, at the residence of S. C. Rankin, esq., on Har- 
rison Creek, in the northern portion of Harrison County, a most outrageous and 
high-handed murder was committed. 

A young man named Robert Becket, aged about twenty-three years, has been en 
gaged with Squire Rankin for several yearsas a farm-hand. On the nightof the 
5th instant the squire was absent from his home, and no person was there except 
his family and Robert Becket. 

The strangest part of this affair is that Robert Becket was in bed with Samuel 
Rankin, jr.. a young man some fourteen or fifteen years of age, and was taken or 
called from that bed and carried some one hundred and fifty or two hundred yards 
from the house, without being discovered by young Rankin or any other members 
of the family, and found dead the next morning at sunrise, with a rope around his 
neck, his shirt burned off, (the only apparel on his person,) and seven bullet-holes 
through his body, two shots through his body opposite his beart, two through his 
back, and three in the back of bis head. 


If this bill should become a law, as we confidently trust it | 
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Becket, and made a 


Coroner Whitaker beld an ee over the body of Robert 
} ) 
‘ iki find no clew to the perpetrators 


full investigation of the horrible affair, but ex 
except that near the body of the deceased was found the uniform of the Ku-K)ux, 
to wit, three masks, one old hat, and a clab on which ared clots of blood 
It will be remembered that some two years ago, in this same neighborhood, Robert 
Becket was charged with killing Sam Ell and the time, but 
turned and gave himseif up, and was w the next term of 
the criminal court 


Let us remark right here that Mr. Becket since his return has been a sober, in 
dustrious man. 


was sme 


ran away at 
er bonds to appear at 


It is just such “reform” as this that the nomination of Tilden and 
Hendricks encourages, and it is just such disgraceful and murderous 
reform as the above that the election of Tilden and Hendricks in No- 
vember would saddle upon the South. 


I suppose that every person has read the newspaper account of the 


hauling down of the national flag at Carlisle, Kentucky, on the 4th 
of July last. 


I have a private letter concerning that disgraceful manifestation 
of unwhipped treason : ’ 


CARLISLE, KENTUCKY, July 13, 1876. 

Drar Sir: Yours of the 7th instant, making inquiry concerning a disreputable 
transaction which occurred bere on Monday night, the 3d instant, came to hand two 
or three days ago. Circumstances over which I had no control, I regret to say, 
have prevented an earlier answer. The facts in the case of which you speak and 
referred to above are as follows: On Monday night the Jd instant the me of this 
county and the constable of this precinct, assisted by four or five others of less note, 
procured material and had a large rebel flag made which they intended to hoist that 
night in order that it might float to the breeze on the 4th; but the matter coming 
to the ears of a few considerate democrats, they set about to prevent the hoisting 
of such an emblem of trezson and denounced the project in unmeasured terms, and 
finally succeeded in dissuading the gang from such a scandalous act. But the gal 
lant jailer and his party, not to be outdone, at once determined that the United 
States flag, the Stars and Stripes, which had been suspended during the day toa 
cord across the street attached to the top of the business house of Adair and Mrs 
Brewington on one side and to that of Peale & Co. on the other, must and should 
come down; and with that object in view one or two of the party, the patriotic jailer 
being one, went to the residence of Mrs. Brewington, (who was formerly the widow 
of the late Colonel Metcalfe,) some two hundred yards from their business house, 
and aroused her and her husband at the hour of midnight, and informed them that 
to keep peace and save trouble they had better come down and take down that flag, 
else it would be torn down or shot down Accordingly Brewington and wife came 
down, and then the gallant jailer aforesaid went up on the topof Peale & Co.'s 
house, untied the cord, and let the flag fall, while Brewington, on top of his or his 
wife's house, pulled the flag in. The foregoing are the facts in a condensed form. 
The pretext was, and it was only a pretext, that the flag was once the private prop- 
erty of the late Colonel Metcalfe. Colonel Metcalfe was in the Union Army dur- 
ing the two first years of the war. He was the first commander of the Seventh 
Kentucky Cavalry, and died after the close of the war in Cincinnati. 

Truly, yours, 


To Hon. Jxo. D. Wuarre 


I suppress the name of the author of the communication for pru- 


| dential reasons. 


But while I admit, Mr. Speaker, that such outrages as I have re- 
ferred to above have much to do with retarding our progress, which 
must come, if it comes at all, by enconraging capital and skilled labor 
to emigrate toour State and develop its mineral, timber, and agrical- 


| tural resources, I desire to call attention to that most important of 


all the facts, so far as Kentucky is concerned, which bears on this 
question, namely, that we have been neglected by the General Gov- 
ernment. 

Now the case may be stated as follows: We are a poor people, yet 
possessed of such a variety of natural resources that we could be a 
rich and powerful people if we but had cheap transportation to the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Thirty-odd years ago there was a survey made for a railroad from 
Charleston, South Carolina, through Kentucky, to Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ever since then our people have lived in hope that some such enter- 
prise would be successful. But the undertaking is a large one for a 
private corporation unless aided by the General Government. 

I was highly gratified when, on 20th June last, Mr. HAYMOND, of 
Indiana, introduced a bill to charter “ the United States Central Rail- 


way Company,” to build a railroad from Chicago to the Atlantic sea- 
board. 


It is the successful termination of such a great work as this that is 
to make Kentucky tue Pennsylvania of the West. It is such works 
of internal improvement as this which will build up the South, by 
inducing immigration, skilled labor, and capital to till the soil, start 
manufactories, and develop the various resources of the State. 

I quote the second section of Mr. HAYMOND’s bill: 


Sec. 2. That the purpose and object of said company are hereby declared to be 
to locate, lay out, build, operate, own, enjoy, and maintain a railway, with one or 
more tracks of uniform gange throughout, together with all the necessary apput 
tenances essential to a first-class passenger and freight railway, including a tele 
graph-line along the entire length of said road and its branches, and to extend and 
construct said railway from the city of Chicago, in the State of Illinois, upon the 
most direct and eligible route consistent with the purposes of commerce and with 
tegard to the cost of construction, to the southeast Atlantic seaboard; and the 
route of said railway to be continnous from Chicago, through Cook County in Ii 
nois, to the boundary-line of the State of Indiana at or near Dyer in Lake County, 
Indiana; thence to Indianapolis; thence to the Ohio River; thence, by a bridge, 
over and across said river; thence into and through the State of Kentacky to Lex- 
ington or Frankfort; thence to London in Kentucky, or some point within twenty- 
five miles of it; thence, by either or both of two routes, first, by a route from Lon- 
don, Kentucky, or said point near it, to Cumberland Gap; thence to Morristown in 
the State of Tennessee; thence to Asheville, North Carolina; thence to Spartan- 
burgh, South Carolina; thence to Charieston, with the privilege of a branch from 
some point on the said line between Spartanburgh and Charleston to Port Royal 
South Carolina, or Savanah, Georgia, or to both of them; or, at the option of the 
said company, by the other route, from London, Kentucky, or the aforesaid point 
near it, to Knoxville, Tennessee; thence to Augusta, Georgia; thence to Port 
Royal, with the privilege of branches from this line to Charleston and Savannah ; 
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and the said company is hereby empowered and authorized to select and adopt its of iron ore of great variety and excellent quality, contigaous to coal and timber, 














route or! tes and construct its said railway on either or both of the before-men 
tioned routes from London in the State of Kentucky, or the point near London, to 
the southeast Atlantic seaboard, to er with any or all their respective subsid 
iary branc! and to make such con tions as the necessities of commerce may 
requir harbors of Charleston, Port Roval, and Savannah : and the said com- 
nar a f ! t rized and en ywered to construct a branch from some point 
on thet ne in Kentucky, or from Knoxville, Tennessee, to Saint Louis in the 
State of Missouri 


Not less in importance to my State would be the construction of a 
canal-route from the Kentucky River to the Atlantic seaboard. I 
introduced a bill to have such a route surveyed, believing that a sur- 
vey of it would demonstrate its feasibility and importance and ulti- 
mately lead to its construction. 

The bill is as follows: 


Re ut enacted by the Senate and FTlouse of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and instructed to have surveysand examinations made of the following 
named rivers and creeks, to wit, the South Fork of Kentucky River, Richland 
Creek, Cumberland River, Yellow Creek, and Powell's, Tennessee, Hiawassee, and 
Savannah Rivers, for the purpose of ascertaining the feasibility of a canal and 
slack-water cheap-transportation route from the confluence of the Three Forks of 
the Kentucky River (through Cumberland Gap) to the sea at Savannah, Georgia; 
aod that the sum of $20,000 is hereby appropriated for that purpose. 

Phis route was included in the list of surveys embraced in the river 
and harbor bill as reported by the Senate Committee. But theamount 
appropriated for surveys in the present bill and which we are asked 
to pass is so small that my canal-route like several other important 
surveys will, 1 fear, go by the board. 

It may not be useless, however, for me to quote what Professor N. 
S. Shaler, of Harvard College, and State geologist for Kentucky, bas 
said of this proposed water-route : 

In considering the capacities of Kentucky for the production of wealth, too 
much importance cannot be attached to its natural water-ways. The great market 
for ita heavy produeta will always be along the waters of the Mississippi River 

tem; and it is our peculiar fortune that there are half a dozen rivers in the 
State which reach far up into the mineral districts, and only require the measure 
of improvement that can be given them at small cost to become the most perfect 
mineral roads known to art. It isa fact beyond contesting that water transporta- 
tion is, and from its nature must alwaya remain, the cheapest form of carriage for 
heavy products. Railways willserve for purposes of local supply of coal, iron, and 









timber within oar borders, and along the future routes that lead toward the sev ; 
but in the struggle for the markets of the Mississippi Valley, the great economic 
battle, in which the prize Is imperial wealth, success will be won by the use of the 
cheapest transportation A glance at the maps used by the survey to indicate the 
river basins, and the possible slack-water navigation of the State within the min 
eral districts, will make it plain that the Kentucky River penetrates a greater dis 
tance into the eastern coal and iron district than any other stream within the con 
trol of this Commonwealth Its waters susceptible of improvement will give, 


when they are made navigable, a coal and iron frontage of not far from eight 
hundred miles This region will be more accessible to the Ohio River, as far as the 
barrier of lockage is concerned, than Central New York is to its metropolis by the 
Erie Canal. It will discharge its products within ready reach of the two great 
markets of the Ohio, Louisville and Cincinnati, and on its banks, within one hun 
dred miles of the outlet of the Kentucky, it will command the markets of nearly a 
million of peopl 
tages over the Pittsburgh preducts, in that the treacherous navigation of the Upper 
Ohio has been escaped, and the water is more uniformly of a navigable stage 
throughont the year 

Many years ago the Commonwealth made provision for a aurvey of an extension 
of the proposed slack-water navigation of the Kentucky River to Cumberland Gap 
by way of the South Fork of that river and Goose Creek to the headwaters of 





tichland Creek, a tributary of the Cumberland, and thence by canal to the main 
tream of the Cumberland at the point where Pineville now stands. Then it was 
oposed to resume the slack-water navigation, and continue it by way of Yellow 
Creek to Cumberland Gap. Then by a tanne! of less than 1,400 feet through rocks 
that are easily penetrated, it was proposed to pass into the valley of Eastern Ten- 


} 
} 


nesses A great spring at the gap promised water enough for lockage to lead the 
navigation into the valley of the Powell River. whence by easy gradients it would 
be possible to carry it through the whole of the great river system of the Upper 


Pennessee 


By way of the Hiawassee River, by a short cana), it would be pos- 
sible to extend this form of navigation through to the Savannah River, and thence 
to the sea 
\fter acareful study of the route from the Kentucky River to Cumberland Gap, 
it is evident that the project is entirely feasible, and likely to have a very great 
importance in the development of the mineral resources of this State. as well aa 
of East Tennessee; and furthermore, that the cost of this water-way is likely to be 
; lingly small when compared with the practical results likely to be obtained 
from its workings 
lering area, accessibility, neighborhood to suitable coal and other advan 
tages, the “dye-stone” ore of the Camberland Mountain district ir probably the 
lowest field of ore in the Mississippi Valley, and I believe will, w/:en transporta- 
tion is farnished, produce cheaper iron than any other ore in Anierica. The coals 
to work this ore must, to a great extent, come from Kentucky. The ores from 
the coal series of rocks within our State would furnish a valuable basis for admix 
ture with the “dye-stene "ore. Lf we could bave asystem of transportation as cheap 
as water-ways farnish from the Cumberland Mountain sensei the Ohio River, 
it would give us a close hold on this great mineral district. Owing to the relation 
of the materials, the ores will always seck the coal, the limestone, and the facilities 
furnished by water-powers. The district of the Upper Cumberland and the Ken- 
tucky River would, I believe, become the seats of production of the iron from the 
*“dyo-stone "’ ore, rather than the region of East Tennessce. 
As soon as this water navigation is carried te Cumberland Ford, it will be found 

——— at small expense, to extend the slack-water up the Upper Cumberland to 
‘oor and Clear Forks, and to some thirty miles or more beyond Harlan Court- 
house. This would render a great valley rich in coal and timber quite accessible. 


But for some such system it is likely to remain for a great time without any trans- 


portation facilities 

With this canal system carried to Cumberland Gap, its extension via the Powell, 
Tennessee, Tliawasseo, and Savannah to the sea would be assured in time. I be- 
lieve this to be one of the few practicable water-ways from the central region of the 
Mississippi to the sea. It would have the advantage over present northern 
weter-routes of at least four months more navigation in the year. 


Professor Shaler, in his report to the Kentucky State Legislature, 
January, 1876, says: 


CXxcve 


Consit 


Nature has bestowed with lavish hand her gifts upon our State. Rich in all the 
elements of material greatness, possessing two extensive coal-fields, an abundance 
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| with five rivers (the Tradewater, Green, Kentucky, Licking, and Big Sandy) lead 


| ing from our coal, iron, and timber lands, through our rich ag 


On the Lower Ohio and Mississippi it will bave great advan- | 


| writes: ** There is no reason why Kentacky should not already have receive 








icultural regions, ; 
gtoour State a lar 
water frontage of mineral lands than is possessed by any other country. and afford 
ing to our mines, manufactories, and farming lands direct water communication 
with thirteen of the largest and wealthiest of our sister States 

A careful observer, after an extended tour of observation through our Stat: 





capable of being made navigable at all seasons, thus giv 





da 
mighty current of immigration, excepting the negligence of her people with regard 
to their own interests."" To convince ourselves of the truth of this, let us ma 
comparison of our development with States of like natural advantages that have 
profited by these advantages by affording transportation facilities for the develop 
ment of their resources. For this reason take Pennsylvania and Ohio, those States 
being about the size of Kentucky with near the same area of coal-tields, the ad- 
vantages being in favor of the latter, as follows: 


PER REE... cp ateeniannesexsamenaruetinsecege 10, 000 square miles of coal-fields. 
Pennsylvania having. -. 12, 630 square miles of coal-fields. 
Kentucky having 12, 771 square miles of coal-tields. 

In iron ores I believe the present geological survey of the State will develop the 
fact that our State has the advantage over cither of those States. Our hard-wood 
timber, suitable for manufacturing purposes, is more abundant, and in timber suit- 
able for charcoal, convenient to iron ores, we have a decided advantage. Our unk 
veloped water-power exceeds the water-power of those States. Yet with these 
natural advantages, what have we to show in actual production to compare with 
them ? ° 

The value of the products of mining industries in 1870 was : 
In Kentucky 
In Ohio ape 
In Pennsylvania 








Our mineral districts are capable of supporting a denser population, yet there are 
less than five inhabitants to the square mile in the mining districts of Kentucky, 
while in Ohio there are from forty to seventy-five, and in Pennsylvania from forty- 
five to one hundred and twenty-live. 

The distribution of wealth in the mining districts of the three States in 1870 was . 
In Kentucky less than 
In Ohio from .......---...--.-- 
In Pennsylvania from 


$300 per capita. 
750 to $1,250 per capita. 
1,250 to 2,000 per capita. 
Notwithstanding the superior quality and quantity of our hard-wood timber, the 
value of agricultural implements manufactured in 1270 was: 





Be TRGRORGRY «0 cece cnc cncece cccnceccbees sevens sectececcceoeoesecceeses $1, 324, 917 
SD POR OOO «66:1 0050s vues cisbnowees cocevoestenssaseseseende sovans 3, 652, 25 
Be Be ecb esaséscecocccs soventialdbdetnedee dence cteeecocespnedge 11, 907, 366 





I know from personal observation that we greatly surpass Ohio in timber suit- 
able for hubs, spokes, fellies, &c.; yet Kentucky manufactured thirty-eight thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-two dollars’ worth, and Ohio manufactured one mill- 
ion seven hundred and twelve thousand eight hundred and eight dollars’ worth. 

Most of the raw cotton passes the entire length of our State on the way to Penn- 
sylvania, yet the valuoof cotton goods manufactured in the two States was, in 1570): 
St ED . ncw ng schon caqdbd tesskecoveneensesesneases cgnege pebeene see 
In Pennsylvania 


Our water-power is greater, yet the fo 


$408 60 
17, 490, 080 






| 7} 
| No.of | Horse 
wheels. power. 


i 
RAMORERY on vcovcdwocegetcis cadwoctcor edaseccuscedstscoeosese 459 | 7, 640 
GED «inn. cvcncconesscecbuascobesse coccesoossecccvssesososess 2, 157 44, 746 
PemMaFWOM® 2.00600 cccccscevaccocnnsecenenc cocecesecesssecese 7, 603 141, 922 
| 


Notwithstanding the extent of our coal-fields and the facilities which a judicious 
expenditure would afford for getting our coal to market, and use it in profitable 
home-manufacturing industries, in 1s72— 

Tons 

340,000 

3,000,000 
29,442,000 


The reason for these great differences is that Kentucky has practically ignored 
the existence of her great natural advantages and mineral wealth, and has as it 
were permitted a Chinese wall to hedge in the richest portion of her domain, while 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, by affording canal and railroad facilities to their mines and 
manufactories, have made rapid advancement in material wealth. 

The salt wells on the Upper Kentucky River could supply the South and West 
with that indispensable article, yet not one bushel finds its way to the Ohio River. 
Should the canal connecting the Cumberland with the Kentucky be built, the ton- 
nage of salt going South would be immense. 

Below the forks of the Kentucky River there is a good hydraulic limestone of 
quite an extended area. This would not only cheapen the cost of the locks and dams 
on the river, but a large amount could be manufactured for market after the river 
is improved. 

I have briefly as I could referred to some of the best known undeveloped re- 
sources of the Upper Kentucky and Upper Cumberland region. With development 
of these, many hidden sources of wealth will be brought to light. The agricultural 
capabilities of this region are much greater than they are supposed to be by persons 
unfamiliar with them. Now the farmer can raise nothing—owing to the impossilbili- 
ties of transportation—which he can haul to market and sell at a profit. The few 
roads have gone to utter ruin since the war. I doubt if a loaded wagon could pass 
through many of these counties. The improvement of our naturel water-ways 
will not only «pen up these counties, but will benetit the entire agricultural inter- 
ests of our State. The agricultural prosperity of China, the Netherlands, and 
England is mainly due to the cheap water communication afforded by their canals. 

As the Kentucky River is the largest river in the State, and the one the improve- 
ment of which will open up the largest undeveloped district, besides affording fa- 
cilities for the interchange of products between twenty-four counties of the Com 
monwealth, I have been at some pains to collect facts respecting the resources of 
the country adjacent to it and the means by which it may be made navigable. 
From the imperfect records now extant of the old surveys made under the direc- 
tion of the board of internal improvement and the recent researches of the State 
geological survey. I am enabled to collect the following facts: 

From the month of the Kentucky River to the Three Forks the distance is 2574 
miles, with a total ascent of 212 feet. There are completed five locks, affording 
navigation to the first 96 miles, leaving 1614 miles tobe completed. From the Three 
Forks to mouth of Troublesome Creek is 55 miles, with a raise of 39 feet. ‘The cost 
of slack-water navigation from the head of navigation at lock No. 5 to mouth of 
Troublesome Creek would be $1,275,000, or about $6,000 per mile. This would be at 
the rate of 36,209 per mile to Three Forks and $5,000 per mile from there to mouth 


Kentucky mined 
Ohio mined is 
Pennsylvania mined 
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of Troublesome Creek. Contracts were made at this rate in 1870, and I am informed 
by the contractors that it could be done for less now. 

The following table will show the feasibility of this plan and the advantages of 
this river: 


leet 


Object. 


| Lockage, 


Coast per 


| | 
Kentucky River to mouth of Trouble- | | 


some Creek | 3124 | 
Erie Canal cee quick = woktneiee | 350 | 
Delaware and Hudson Canal . ... | 100 1, 073 
Lebigh Canal | 46 | 361 
Ohio Canal | 308 1, 207 


$5 
124 
60. 
Sl 
10, 473 


296 
689 


250 
70 
4A 
60 | 
40 | 


275, 000 

43, 639, 324 | 
6, 339, 210 | 
4, 455, 000 | 
3, 225, G84 | 


902 
683 
200 


208 


*$1, 


* This does not include the work done on the lower part of the river 


The improvement of the Kentucky River will cost less, the lockage is less, and 
the width is greatest. Some of these canals are troubled for supply of water at the 
summitin summer. The Kentucky River at lowest water in sammer runs 20,000 
cubic feet of water per minute below the forks and 8,000 cubic feet per minute 
above the forks, affording not only ample supply for navigation, but a large water 
power surplus for manufacturing purposes 

From the mouth of South Fork to the salt-works above Manchester it is 634 
niles, with a raise of 206) feet. The estimated cost of slack-water improvement to 
the salt-works—giving a channel from 150 to 200 feet wide—is $411,000. Atthe low 
est stage there are only 393 cubic feet per minute of water in South Fork, hardly 
enough for slack-water navigation; but a cheap system of reservoirs could be con- 
structed so that an ample supply could be assured at all seasons. ‘This brings us 
to another important subject; the feasibility and utility of a canal connecting the 
Cumberland and Kentucky Rivers. 

I have not space to go into the details of the survey, but it was demonstrated that 
it could be easily and cheaply accomplished. 

‘The Cumberland River at Barbourville is 121.8 feet higher than the waters of the 
Kentucky River at the Goose Creek salt-works. The summit divide between the 
head of Richland Creek (emptying at Barbourville) and Collins's Fork of Goose 
Creek is 78 feet higher than low water at Barbourville and Jess than a mile through 
A dam 25 feet at Barbourville and acut at the summit less than a mile long, 53 feet 
deep in the center and lessening at the ends, will let the waters of the Cumberland 
flow through, giving a channel six feet deep. This cut would be through shale, 
with no fixed rock. The amount of water taken from the Cumberland would be 
inconsiderable, as it would only flow through when boats were passing the locks, 
and the supply taken for the canal wonld be from the reserve held back by the 
dam at Barbourville and would not affect the river below that point. This dam at 
Barbourville would afford slack-water to Pineville, and from there, by way of Yel- 
low Creck, slack-water could be carried to the foot of the Cumberland Mountains at 
Cumberland Gap. Mr. W. B. Page, °f the United States Coast Survey, estimates 
the valley of Yellow Creek to be 1,100 feet above the sea, and as the mouth of the 
Kentucky River, at the Ohio, is 416 feet above the sea, the entire lockage from the 
mouth to Cumberland Gap would be 6#4 feet, or 5 feet less than the lockage on the 
Erie Canal. 

The length of the canal from Barbourville to the Goose Creek salt-works would 
be 214 miles. 

At Cumberland Gap a tunnel! about 800 yards long* and a canal 6 milesd own the 
Gap Creek Valley to Powell's River will connect the entire river system of Ten- 
nessee and give thence a direct outlet through Kentucky for their products. 

This would also connect with the proposed river aud canal improvement, pro 
posed by the United States Government, connecting the Tennessee River with the 
streams flowing into the Atlantic Ocean. 

This measure I belfeve well worthy the attention of the State, as it is capable of 
producing more important results to the States of the Ohio Valley, as well as to the 
cotton States west of the Mississippi, than any other plan of internal improvement 
within my knowledge. 


As bearing on the importance of the proposed canal route referred 
to above, I shall quote a few extracts from the report of the engineer 
who superintended the survey made of the Cumberland River in 1871. 

In Executive Document No. 60, Forty-first Congress, page 50, he 
says: 


The Cumberland River rises on the west slope of the Cumberland Mountains and 
in the northeast extremity of Harlan County, Kentucky. Its course is an eccentric; 
instead of taking a northwest direction, which would have been perpendicular to 
the course of the highlands and in conformity to the natural dip of the upper strata, 
its general course, from its head to its mouth, is semicircular. Approaching Nash- 
ville from the northwest with three large convolutions, two-thirds of the length of 
which are parallel with the Cumberland highlands, it turns northwest at Nashville 
and finally terminates its course in the Ohio River, near the mouth of the equally 
eccentric Tennessee, in nearly the same latitude as its source. The Camberland 
Mountains, which separate the water-shed of the Cumberlaud f:om the valley of 
Tennessee, have at this point an altitude of 2,600 feet above the sea. Cumberland 
Gap is about 1,600 feet. With a rapid descent the river reaches the first bench of 
the highlends, and after a precipitous fall it flows with a more equable current 
among the subcarboniferous conglomerates of the highland plateau. Cutting its 

athway through solid rock, it reaches in Whitley County, about ten miles below 
V illiamsbuargh, the great falls of the Cumberland, where the entire river is precipi- 
tated over the conglomerate with a vertical fall of 63 feet. Here, in a deep and 
rocky basin at the foot of the falls, it stops to rest before pursuing its ragged course. 
Here, too, the surveys and plans of improvement usually begin. Although the 
river above the falls might be mule navigable for barges for 50 miles by the re- 
moval of the dams which obstruct its course, the falls present an almost insuper- 
able barrier to further progress. The produce of this section of country finds an 
outlet by the railroad from Mount Vernon to Louisville. This road, when com 
leted, will cross the Cumberland at Williamsburgh, Kentucky, and will extend to 
<noxville. 
+ . * * * * . 

The timber consists of white oak, beech, black, red, or post oak, cedar, walnut, 
poplar, and hickory, pawpaw, and grape vines. The red lithistration soils are 
nearly as productive as the river bottom. 
by black walnut, black oak, hickory, black gum, dogwood, and pawpaw. 


Appreciating in some degree the necessity for improving so mag- 
nificent a river as the Upper Cumberland, before urging an appropri- 
ation to be made, I introduced the following bill: 


‘A mistake; the length of the tunnel would be 1,400 feet. C. J. N. 


They are covered in the upper counties | ji mit, the luxuriant growth rapidly replacing whatever may be cut off ; and whereas 
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ntatives of the United States of 
000, or so much thereof as may 
is hereby, appropria any moneys in the 
[reasury not otherwise to be expended direction of 


Secretary of War for the survey of the Cumberland River above the Camberland 
Falls, in the State of Kentucky 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Hou 
America in Conaress assembled 
be necessary, be, and the same 


e of Repre 

That the sum of $7 
out of 
appropriated 


imder the the 


In order to show that I have not overestimated its importance and 
the urgent necessity in the case, I desire to insert as a part of my re- 
marks a petition signed by hundreds of my best constituents: — 

To the honorable Senate and House of Repr 
States 


entatives af the Congress of the United 

The undersigned, citizens of ——— county, Kentucky, state that there are mill- 
ions on millions of dollars’ worth of bituminous and cannel coal, iron, and perhaps, 
other valuable minerals undeveloped in the counties of Pulaski, Whitley, Lanrel, 
Rock Castle, Jackson, Knox, Bell, and Harlan, in Kentucky; that the walnut, 
cherry, poplar, oak, and hickory, of the various kinds, except live-oak, in said 
counties, is as fine and of as good quality as the world ever saw 

That the Cincinnati Southern Railroad rans through the western t 


portion of Pu- 
laski and Whitley Counties ; that there is no early prospect of a railroad throuch 


the remaining portion of said counties; that the only natural outlet is by way of 
Cumberland River and its tributaries; that there are natural obstructions in said 
streams which ought to be removed; that the citizens living along said streams are 
ngt able pecuniarily to make the removals; that the constitution of Kentacky pro- 
hibits the Legislature of the State of Kentacky from making appropriations ex- 
ceeding #100 for any such purpose. They therefore ask an appropriation at your 
hands of $- for that purpose. 


In the bill now under consideration there is only an appropriation 
for the Cumberland River below the falls. 

3ut there is another river to which I desire to call the attention of 
the House, namely, the Big Sandy River. 

In no sense can this river be called a “local concern.” If we con- 
sider its principal tributary, the Louisa Fork, it cannot be said to be 
only of local importance, for it takes its rise in Virginia and gathers 
force enough to break through the Cumberland Mountains, and unit- 
ing with the Tug Fork to form Big Sandy River, it constitutes the 
dividing line between Kentucky and West Virginia. If the bowlders 
and snags and leaning trees were removed, it would be navigable 
almost to the Virginia line. 

If we take the Tug Fork, it cannot be said to be only of local impor- 
tance, for it divides Kentucky and West Virginia. And surely no one 
will fora moment contend that the main Big Sandy below the conflu- 
ence of the Tug and Louisa Forks is not a river of national importance. 
But it has been regarded as such by the conference committee, who 
come before this House and ask us to pass this bill as a fair and just 
measure. I desire to know on what principle the committee came to 
the conclusion that it was fair and just to appropriate $20,000 for the 
improvement of the Upper Missouri River and could give nothing to 


| the Big Sandy. 


Where is the propriety of giving $145,000 to Washington Territory 
and Oregon and nothing to the Big Sandy River? Yes, $145,000 to 
100,000 inhabitants in Oregon and Washington Territory, but nothing 
to 300,000 inhabitants in Virginia, West Virginia, and Kentucky. 
There are more people in my district alone than in the State of Ore- 
gon and Washington Territory both put together. There are more 
resources of wealth in my district alone than there are on the entire 
Pacitic slope. The coal in my district is more valuable than all the 
gold of California; and the salt, the iron, and the inexhaustible sup- 
plies of the finest varieties of hard woods, together with its agricul- 
tural resources, make my district one of the richest in the whole 
country. Whatis trueof my district is true in the main of the entire 
State of Kentucky. Yet, sir, with all this wealth we are poor, and 
why? Simply because Congress fritters away its appropriations on 
other and less deserving sections of the country. 

I would like to know on what principle other than that of might, or 
a counting of noses, this conference committee has deemed it wise to 
give the lion’s share of this $5,000,000 to Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, New York, and the Virginias? Where is the necessity, 
where is the excuse for such partiality for so many objects of local 
importance only in these singularly fortunate and favored States? 

I had the honor to introduce the following bill ; 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized and instructed to have surveys and examinations made of the Tug Fork 
of Big Sandy River from Wartield, in the State of Kentucky, to a pointon said 
Tug Fork five miles above the “ Roughs of Tug,” the Tug Fork dividing in part 
the States of Kentucky and West Virginia; and that the sum of $ is hereby 
appropriated for that purpose. 


I shall insert just here a petition signed by a large number of the 
best farmers who live along this stream in the States of Kentucky 
and Virginia: 

The petition of citizens of Kentucky and West Virginia to the Congress of tho 
United States, praying for an appropriation to the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River 

Whereas the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River is the dividing line between Kentucky 
and West Virginia, and neither of these States assumes the right to make the small 
but needful improvements by removing rocks, snags, leaning trees, and other 
natural obstructions; and whereas the workable coals are convenient to the said 
Tug River for transportation, being found in thick strata and boundless quantities 
as well as of finest qualities; and whereas the supply of timber of the most mar- 
ketable kinds, such as walnut, white oak, poplar, ash, locust, hickory, is withont 


there are natural obstructions in said Tug River which are a terror to shippers of 
coal and lumber on account of danger to life and property, and which should be re- 
moved by the General Government to the end that the people along said river may 
find an outlet for their products and the markets of the country receive the bene- 
fitof them ; and whereas there has been a survey of said Tug River to Wartield, Ken 
tucky, in which the water supply of said river is clearly shown and the fall per milo 
is declared to be slight: Therefore, 
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We, the citizens of West Virginia and Kentacky along the said river, do hereby 
humbly petition the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
Ameri s assembled to appropriate the sum of $40,000,to be appropri 
ated to the removing of natural obatroctions in the Tag Fork of Big Sandy River 
from Wartield to the moath of the Dry Fork of Tag River. 


jut, Mr. Speaker, to further satisfy the House that the Big Sandy 
River and its principal tributaries, the Louisa Fork and the Tug Fork, 


2 in Congre 


Kentucky 


are deserving of great consideration, I shall read from the annual | 


report of W. E. Merrill, made to the Chief of Engineers in 1875: 


Unirep States ENGINeer OFFice, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, February 22 


22, 1875. 
I have the honor to submit the following report on the survey of the 
ver his stream ia for convenience divided into three purts: 
The Big Sandy River from Catlettsburch to Louisa, Kentucky. 

rhe Louisa Fork from Louisa to Piketon, Kentucky. 
The Tug Fork from Louisa to Wartield, Kentucky. 


RIVER. 


COLONRI 
Big Sandy R 
First 
Second 


Third 
BIG SANDY 


The Big Sandy River is formed by the confluence of the Louisa and the Tag | 


Forks, twenty-six miles from its mouth, opposite the town of Louisa, Lawrence 


County, Kentucky, and it is the dividing line between the States of Kentucky and | 


Weat Virginia. 
LOUIBA PORK. 


‘The Louisa Fork is the principal branch of the Big Sandy River,and it rises beyond 
the Cumberland Mountains in the table-lands of the southwestern part of Virginia 
et an elevation of fifteen hundred feet above tide-water. It flows, like the main 
river, in a northwesterly direction through a narrow valley. The fountain-head 
bein 
but little ice, a feature of considerable importance to those interested in its navi 
ration. In ascending the river the hills increase in height. In some places the 
Sos 4 are composed of rock; inothers of sand and clay. Where they are of the lat- 
ter material, the slopes are uniform. The bottom-lands, like those of the main 
river, are above ordinary high-water mark. There are many large bowlders in the 
river which have rolled from the bordering hills, and are obstractions which onght 
to be removed Ihe peculiar featare of this fork is the great number of rock-bars, 
which are doubtless due to the fact that its steep slope causes a velocity in the 
current 80 great as to prevent the sand from lodging. These rock-bars have only 
a tew inches of water on them during low stages. while at the head and foot are 
youls varying in depth from six to twelve feet. The average fall from Piketon to 
{ Kentucky is 1.49 feet per mile, and the average width is 200 feet. The 
number of inclining trees is 7,656, and the number of snags 3,397. 


TUG FORK 


Oulsa 


yy 
- 


The Tag Fork rises in the mountains of McDowell County 
flows in a northwesterly direction, forming, with the Louisa Fork, the Big Sandy 
River. It has the same general features as the Louisa Fork. The hills come nearer 
the river, and consequently the bottom-lands are pot so wide. This fork, as far up 
as the Falls of Tuy, is shallow, crooked, and narrow ; so shallow during low water 
as to render navigation impossible; but above the falls its character changes, and 
it becomes a succession of pools separated by rock-bars. The hills are very steep, 
exposing the rocky materials of which they are mostly composed. The banks are 
alternately of rock and of sand, but, when formed of the latter material, they have 
been but slightly cut away by the river ou account of the protection afforded by trees 
and plants. The average width of this fork is 180 feet, and the average fall from 
Louisia to Warfield, Kentucky, is 1.75 feet per mile. 
trees is 2,222 and the number of snags is 801 


GENERAL 


All these streams are fed almost entirely by mountain springs, which, when the 
branches near the mouth are dried up, continue their usual supply, and thus be- 
come the main sustenance of the river during low water. The Big Sandy Riveris 
the only outlet for a very productive country, rich in both agricultural and mineral 
wealth, yet it presents serious obstacles to the transportation of these productions 
to market 
to navigation on account of its velocity and its sharp bends 
them 
the 


REMARKS. 


On the Tug Fork 
difficulties are increased by the number of leaning trees which project into 
narrow channel 
The mines that were formerly worked on these forks were located at points 
where the river is shallow, so that boats could not be loaded during low water and 
held fora rise. The want of proper landing-places and the disasters and resulting 
loss incurred in trying to get coal to warket have compelled the abandonment of 
work on all the mines, except those that supply the limited local demand. 
The following statistics of 

J Ferguson, of Louisa, and willgive some idea of the exports of this section : 
rhis table, compiled for the year ending July 1, 1870, embraces only that portion 
of the valley which now finds its only outlet by the river to the different markets. 


M 


“Articles exported. 

Value. 
000 
000 


Saw-logs, sawed lumber, and fencing-posts 

Staves and spoke-tim ber 

l'an-bark 

Keg-timber 

Hoop-poles 

Barges and small craft 

Fruit pes _ He cuewe se 

Feathers, bees-wax, ginseng, tallow, hides, poultry, 
seed, rags, and produce of country stores 

W heat and corn 

Potatoes 

Live stock 


80, 
75, 


000 


5, 000 
, 000 


000 


5, 000 
5, 000 


1, 219, 000 


I'lis estimate was made from memoranda collected from merchants, timber- 
dealers, and common carriers, and hes been recently revised upon the following 
basis of values 

“The timber is valued at re cents per cubic foot, and a fleet of saw-logs is esti- 
mated at au average value of $3.500 in the Cincinnati market, the tan-bark at $15 
per cord, and the staves at $24 per thousand. 

Barges and other craft are valued at $2 per linear foot. The item $165,000 from 
country stores is ascertained by counting the number at 110 and their average export 
at $1,500. This is believed to be mach ander the true value. 
1868, the corn and wheat produced were used almost entirely for home consump- 
tion, but since that time the export of these grains has steadily increased, until now 
the greas export would probably double the estimate in the above table. 

[here has been much difliculty in estimating the value of live stock, and it is 
believed that this item is very low. The general exportsof this valley have, since 
the year 1866, increased more than 25 per cent. annually, and some of the smaller 
products at a much greater rate 


For example, in one county situated near the mouth of the river, the sale of | 


eggs in the year 1866 did not exceed $1,000, while in the year 1870 it amounted to 


z #0 far south, gives the river an advantage over northern streams in having | 


West Virginia, and | 


The number of inclining | 


It is unnavigable in low water, and even in high water it is dangerous | 


the Big Sandy Valley have been prepared by Judge | 


000 | 


000 | 


, 000 | 


Previous to the year | 
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about $12,000. Any general improvement of the Big Sandy River would secure for 
it the exports that now go overland.” 

Judge Ferguson assured me that the exports for the year ending September 1 
1874, would not materially differ from those given in the above table, and tnat. al. 
though there would be changes in detail, the total would remain about the sam 
It is estimated that the steamboats and the push-boats carry 20,00) people and about 
30,000 tons of freight annually up and down this river during the season of navi 
gation. The census gives 80,000 as the population of those counties that use this 
valley as an outlet to market 

The steamboat Fleet wing, 117 feet in length and drawing 30 inches, navigates this 
river as far as Louisa during nine months, and as far as Piketon during five 
months in each year. The back-water of the Ohio River gives suiflicient depth of 
water for navigation to some distance above Louisa. 

The river was ganged during this survey with the following results: On the 
| Louisa Fork, at low water, the discharge was found to be as follows: At Beck's 
Shoal, 32.6 cubic feet per second ; near Big Shoal Branch, 60.07 cubic feet per sec- 
ond. On the Tag Fork, when the river was nearly at low water, but rising, the dis- 
charge near Lick Shoal was 138 cubic feet per second. The discharge of the Big 
Sandy River at its moath was found to be 753.3 cubic feet per second, the river be 
ing near low water but rising. It was with the greatest difficulty that our boat, 
| drawing only 5inches, could get over the shoals and bars when descending the river 
between Piketon and Louisa. The Big Sandy and its branches drain an area of 4,600 
square miles, equaling in extent about one-twelfth of the State of Kentucky. This 
river and its forks rise during certain scasons very suddenly, often to the height of 
| 50 feet, and fall nearly as quickly. Each creek has a valley and bottom-lands, sim- 

ilar to those of the stream into which it empties, but correspondingly less in ex- 
tent. 

The hills are covered with dense forests of valuable timber, including walnut, 
| ash, maple, poplar, oak, white walnut, chestnut, and yellow pine, which furnish the 

principal supply of wood to the steamboat-builders and furniture-makers of Cin 
cinnati. This timber, the only considerable export, goes out at flood-time and gluts 
its own market, thereby barely paying the labor of preparing and transporting it 
The want of regular communication with a market has prevented the investment 
of manufacturing capital in this valley; and as the present condition of the river 
| has made the money already invested in coal lands along its banks unproductive, 
there is no demand for labor except in the lumber trade. 

Professor D. D. Owen, in his report on the geology of the State of Kentucky, 
states that the best exposure he has seen of the coal measures of the Big Sandy 
Valley is in the vicinity of Prestonsburgh. In Lawrence County, south of Lonisa, 

| on the Big Sandy River, he found six or seven beds of coal measuring in the as- 
cending order from two to four feet in thickness, and above these a bed of cannel 

| coal. In Johnson, Floyd, and Pike Counties he found namerous beds of coal, the 

main vein consisting of three strata of the united thickness of seven and a half to 

eight feet. The analysis of the coal of this valley gives from 30 to 35 per cent. of 

volatile matter and from 64 to 65 per cent. of carbon. The percentage of ashes is 

| very small. The greater the amount of carbon and the smaller the quantity of 
ashes, the better the coal for manufacturing purposes. 

The report of the commissioner of emigration of West Virginia states that beds 
of hematites, oxides, and peroxides of iron are found in the great coal regions of 
the Kanawha and Big Sandy Valleys. In many places iron ore alternates with 
coal and lime. 

Iam enabled by the kindness of Professor N.S Shaler, superintendent of the 
geological survey of the State of Kentucky, to present bis personal observations of 
the geological features of this valley in the following report: 


Newport, Kentucky, January 1, 1875. 
My Dear Sir: It gives me great pleasure to answer your questions concerning 
} the mineral resources of the Big Sandy or Chatterawha River. Unfortunately tho 
govlogical survey has not yet been carried far enough in that valley to enable ine 
to speak in much detail concerning its resources; but enough is determined to war- 
rant me in the general statements contained in the following brief report. These 
statements are based on my personal observations so far as the valley of the prin- 
cipal stream is concerned ; for the Tug Fork branch I have the statements of my 
esteemed associate, Mr. A. R. Crandall, principal geological assistant of the Ken- 
tucky survey 
Very sincerely yours, 
N. 8. SHALER, 
Superintendent of the Kentucky Survey. 
J. E. Bevw, Civil Engineer. 
GEOLOGICAL RESOURCES OF THE BIG SANDY VALLEY. 
Mineral resources. 

Every part of this valley which has been explored by the Kentucky survey lies 
in the rocks of the Carboniferous age, or at least above the level of the base of the 
subcarboniferous limestone. Its mineral stores are therefore limited to the mate 
rials found within these geological bounds. Coal, iron, and salt, together with 
building-stone and fire-clay, are the products that may be sought here. The coal- 
beds of this valley are doubtless, in part, the western extension of the beds of the 
Kanawha Valley, and therefore in a measure to be judged by those well-known 
sources of coal. 


I have only to say in conclusion, sir, that we were induced to hurry 
this bill through the House in the first instance, so that it might 
sach the Senate and be acted on as soon as possible and then all dif- 
| ferences be reconciled, and then it would become a law in time for 
the letting of contracts and doing much work this fall. But, Mr. 
Speaker, the bill made haste slowly in the Senate, till now it is alto- 
gether too late in the season to attempt to carry out the provisions of 
the bill this year. In addition to that it is only a job fixed up to suit 
| the majority of those interested in the bill. It is not fair nor just, 
nor has it received that careful consideration by this House which it 
should receive. 
I submit whether it would not be better and more satisfactory to 
| all to let this bill lie over till next session, when we can give it that 
| attention which a bill of its importance, appropriating $5,000,000 as 
| it does, must necessarily demand. 
I hope that such will be the action of the House at this time, if we 
| desire to prove to the country that this democratic House not only 
preaches but practices reform. 





CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 

The plan of making appropriations for rivers and harbors and other 
public works as adopted by this House is too much like the practical 
workings of the civil-service reform doctrine as put into operation by 


| the democracy wherever they have the control of official patronage. 


No one has been able to discover any evidence of reform in the 
civil service as practiced by this House. 
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. 
You elected a salary-grabber for your Clerk; and for your Door- 


keeper, the author of the celebrated Fitzhugh letter. Both these gen- 
tlemen at the outset showed their faith in civil-service reform by 
turning out competent wounded and crippled Union soldiers in order 
to give places to incompetent partisan friends and relatives. Toshow 
how far they would carry the principles of civil-service reform, the 
Doorkeeper appointed his son to an eighteen-hundred-dollar position 
and the Clerk appointed his uncle to a thirty-six-hundred-dollar clerk- 
ship. Now this is partisan deformity, not practical reform. I would 
like for some gentleman to name a single appointment under this 
House that has been made on account of the excellent qualifications 
and high moral character of the appointee. Do you call it reform to 
turn sixty-seven competent Union soldiers out of office for no other 
cause than that you wish to give their places to so many partisan 
friends? Iam decidedly in favor of internal improvements, and I 
believe in practical economy and reform, especially reform in the 
civil service. Let us see if you do. 
I take the following from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for April 1, 
1876: 

CHIEF CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. At the request of the Speaker, the Chair lays be 
fore the House a communication which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CLERK'S OFFICE, House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., March 31, 1876. 

Sm: I notice in the Recorp of day before yesterday, the 29th instant, the follow- 
ing remarks purporting to have been made by Hon. J. D. Wurre, of Kentucky, in 
reference to myself: 

“ Knowing as I did of a charge of corruption made against Hon. Green Adams, 
now Chief Clerk of this House, while he was Sixth Auditor of the Treasury, for 
appropriating several thousands of dollars to his own use which should have been 
puid into the Treasury, since the money was the proceeds of the sales of waste 
saper which belonged to the Government—I say that, being cognizant of these facts, 
it struck me as a little bit amusing that this man Green Adams should be the officer 
of this pure democratic House to carry articles of impeachment from here over to 
the Senate. He was a republican then, but you took him from us and reward | 
him with a high office.” 

‘The facts in regard to the matter thus alluded to are as follows: 


purpose of accepting the office of Treasury agent for the purchase of 
insurrectionary States, at Nashville, Tennessee, and hurriedly left for the perform- 
ance of the duties of the new office to which I had been appointed, without making 
or —— to make any final settlement of my accounts with my successor, who 
had not then been appointed, and who I had good reason to believe would not be ap- 
pointed for some time thereafter ; leaving, however, on file in the Auditor's Office, 
over my Own signature, receipts for all moneys received by me on account of waste- 
paper or otherwise. 

After the lapse of some time an Auditor was appointed, who found on file my re- 
ceipts and reported to the then Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Fessenden, that 
there was a balance due from me to the Office, and thereupon, my attention being 
called to the fact, the amount found due from me to the Oilice was promptly paid 
over to my successor and his receipt taken therefor. 

From that time to this I am not aware that any one has ever seriously charged me 
with anything improper in connection with this matter; and, whatever may be the 
suspicions of others, it is certain that Mr. Fessenden, who was then Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury and was cognizant of all the facts, never charged or even suspected 
meof any impropriety or attempted impropriety in this connection, but, on the con- 
trary, manifested his entire confidence in my integrity and uprightness of character 
by retaining me in the responsible office of purchasing agent and placing to my 
credit large sums of money to be used by me for the Government. 

I have thought proper to state this mach in explanation of the matter thus al- 
luded to, and respectfully request in justice to myself that this communication be 
laid before the House of Representatives. 

I am not conscious of ever having appropriated to my own use any money belong- 
ing to the Government, and will esteem it a favor to have thoroughly investigated 
any charge of this kind which any one may see proper to make against me. 

Very respectfully, 


Hon. M. C. Kerr, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


GREEN ADAMS. 


Mr. Boone. I move that the communication just read be referred to the Com- | 


mittee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department, with instructions to investi- 


ate and report whether or not the charges made by the gentleman from Kentucky | 


Mr. Wut] are true or false. 
Mr. Wuire. I second that motion. 
The motion was agreed to. 


The New York Times of August 1 speaks of Hon. Green Adams as 
follows: 


The successor of Clinton Lloyd as Chief Clerk in the office of the Clerk of the 
House is Green Adams, the uncle of the Clerk, Adams—a case of nepotism reversed. 


While in that position the chief clerk, Sharretts, sold waste paper to the value of 
$5,392.76, and paid to Green Adams out of the amount, $2,517.52. Neither Sharretts 
nor Adams ever accounted for the money till both were out of oflice. When the 
facts were partially discovered through the man who bought the paper, Sharretts 
refunded $2,345.24, and turned over Green Adams's receipts for the remainder to 
the amount stated above. Adams makes a —\ statement, which is in effect that | 
he was informed by Sharretts that this money had been kept by the Auditors be- | 
cause there was no fund inte which it could be received in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and Sharretts said, “If you pay it to any person, pay it to your successor in 
oftice.” But Sharretts had never heard of this money being paid over except by 
one Anditor. Adams had intended to pay the money over to his successor, but 
went home before his successor was appointed. These facts appear in the public 
records, and show that the present Chief Clerk is either not a very honest man or 
not a very competent officer. Adams is also an ex-member of the House. 


The Interior Journal, a democratic paper published at Stanford, 
Kentucky, referred to his appointment in the following sarcastic 
manner : 


Mr. George M. Adams has appointed his uncle, Green Adams, of Lexington, his 
Chief Clerk. Kinsfolk ought to stand back. This actof Mr. Adams looks very | 
much like Grantism. 

The ex-cireuit-court judge, Ex-Congressman, and Ex-Sixth Auditor | 
of the Treasury, and the present Chief Clerk of this House, Hon. | 


| House, who are responsible for his appointment. 


| rance of any sales of paper. 


| August 26, 1864 


Green Adams was formerly Auditor of the Treasury for the Rost-Oflfice Department. | all to $2,517.52, 
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Green Adams, is so well known in Kentucky that the following 
copies of official records on file in the Treasury Department will not 
surprise his acquaintances there so much as the majority of this 
I shall ineorporate 


them as a part of my remarks. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
December 7, 1264. 

Srr: I have the honor to submit the following statement of the facts in regard 
to the misappropriation of funds belonging to the Post-Office Department by John 
F. Sharretts, while actingas chief clerk of this Bureau : 

Early in December, 1564, George I. Hill, jr,, was introduced to me by Mr. Zevely, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General, who stated that Mr. Hill had been purchas- 
ing the waste paper from the Department for several years, was a reliable man, 
and desired to purchase the accumulated quarterly returns of postmasters for 
waste paper. 

By the act of May 24, 1858, the Postmaster-General is authorized to dispose of 
such accumulated returns after they had been preserved two years, paying for 


| the labor of separating them from the accounts-current and putting them in bags 


By an order of the Postmaster-General dated May 27, 1858. acopy of which is hereto 
appended, this business was delegate’ to the Auditor. Mr. Hill stated that he had 
been in the habit of buying this waste paper from Mr. Sharretts, giving the highest 
market price therefor. 

Inquiry being made as to where the money received from this source should be 


| paid, it was ascertained that Mr. Sharretts has never paid over any such money to 


any officer either of the Treasury or Post-Oftice Department. On an interview 
with Mr. Sharretts he admitted that he had never so paid it over, but would do so 
as soon as he could notify Judge Adams to be ready to pay over the amount in his 
hands and when it was decided where the money should be deposited. It does notap 

pear that he ever made any inquiries on the subject or ever made any endeavor to 
ascertain the poe fund to which to appropriate the money. He left no record 
whatever of the transactions, and although he served under me as chief clerk for 
several days after I first entered upon the duties of this office, he gave me no in- 
timation, ¢ither written or verbal, that he had made such sales or received such 
money. He left his successor, Mr. McGrew, my present chief clerk, in equal igno 

Iie does not pretend that he had any right to it 
himself. All the waste paper of the above description sold by Mr. Sharretts was 
bought by two persons, Mr. Hill, above mentioned, and Mr. Denham. The receipts 
for the money paid were given by Mr. Sharretts. Some are signed “ John F. Shar 
retts, chief clerk,” and some merely “John F. Sharretts.” The dates of delivery 


| and amounts of property sold and of money received are as follows: 
In the year 1864 I resigned the office of Sixth Auditor of the Treasury for the | 
roducts of | 


Date. 


Amount. 


September 11, 1961 
September 18, ls6l 
Ap il 11, 1862 
August 28, 1862 
December 23, 1 

May 21, 1863 

August 12, 1863 
November 11, 1863... 
March 9, 1864 

May 31, 1-64 


76 
0S 
47 
15 
00 
05 
00 
i4 
xs 
96 
00 


5, 392 76 


$175 
195 
406 
437 
666 
540 
453 
649 
ORT 
626 


550 


191 | 
661 | 


Out of this amount the sum of $530 was paid by Sharretts to Richard White, 
laborer, for his labor in separating the accounts-current from the quarterly re- 
turns and bagging the latter. Mr. White alleges that whereas before Mr. Shar- 
retts became chief clerk he received $40 per month for this service he only received 
from Mr. Sharretts $530 for his labor during three years; the latter alleging that in 
the present disordered state of the national finances he was anxious to save as 
much as possible to the Government, and that the Secretary of the Treasury had 
complained to him (Sharretts) that he was paying too much for the stripping and 
other work done in preparing the paper for sale. 

Since the passage of the law authorizing the sale of transcripts the proceeds have 
never been ye yosited in the Treasury by any person whatever. 

The law of May 24, 1858, makes it the duty ef the Postmaster-General to sell the 
property here re erred to. The law of July 2, 1836, section 1, provides that the 
* revenues arising in the Post-Office Department and all debts due to the same shall 
when collected be paid under the direction of the Postmaster General into the 
Treasury of the United States " 

On the 7th of December, Mr. Sharrets called at my office and stated that being 
out of office he desired to pay over to the Government some funds remaining in his 
hands. He then paid me the sum of $2,345.24. which I have deposited in the Treas- 
ury. He also gave me receipts of Green Adams for various sums, amounting in 
: which he said was the amount appropriated by Adams out of the 
proceeds of the sale of waste paper. _ 

The receipts are now in my possession. 

Section 4 of the act of August 31, 1852, (10 Statutes at Large, 140,) is as follows, 
I underscore the words specially applicable to this case: 

** And be it further enacted, That if any person shall steal, purloin, or embezzle any 
mail-bags in use by or belonging to the Post-Oflice Department of the United 


| States, or any other property in use by or belonging to the said Post-Ofice Depart- 


ment, or shall for any lucre, gain, or convenience appropriate any such property to 


| his own use or aay other than its proper use, or for any lucre or gain shall convey 


away any such property to the hinderance or detriment of the public service of the 
United States, the person so offending, his counselors, aiders, and abettors, (know- 
ing of and privy to any offense aforesaid,) shall on conviction thereof, if the value 
of such property shall exceed 825, be deemed quilty of felony, and shall be imprisoned 


for a period not exceeding three years ; or, if the value of such Pane shall be less 
| than $25, shall be imprisoned not more than one year, or be finec 


not less than $10 
nor more than $200 for every such offense.”’ 

It seems strange that when the duty of public officers is so obvious and so 
clearly detined by the law. none of those who have heretofore had charge of the 
sale of waste paper should have been able to perceive it. Until recently waste 
paper has had but little value, and perhaps the sales barely paid for the labor. It 
is understood in the office that Mr. Tate, the predecessor of Mr. Adams, stated 
that he had in his hands some $800 belonging to the ofliee, and that he would make 
a settlement on receiving the last payment of his salary.. He went away, intend- 
ing to return, but was prevented by the military operations in Virginia 

The money arising from the sale of waste paper is clearly a revenue of the Post- 
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Office Department. The law having appropriated such moneys, it could make no 

‘ renee what shat Bureau had charge of the task of collecting them 
j must be paid as designated by the act There is no authority conferred ! 

r wer pon th Aud i} chief clerk, or the messenger to appropriate thé 
I } to sown “, § hus create a ¢ im in favor ot the United States against 
intrusted with the keeping of moneys, who gives no 

is for the safe -keeping of any property, and who may be pecuniarily irrespon 

It ction 16 of the act of Auguat 6, 1846, (9 Statutes at Large, 63,) “to provide 

for t better organization of the Treasury aud for the collection, safe-keeping, 
er, and disbursement of the publie revenue,” is applicable to this case, which 
ibiful, the money mi propriated can be recovered in the form of a penalty. | 
id t parties be indicted under the act of 1852, above quoted, a civil suit | 
wonld be necessary in order to recover the money should they refuse to refund | 
| 


I have had no communication with Mr. Adams on the subject and have received 


nothing from him 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
—- ——_,, Auditor. 
lion Wa. P. Frasenven 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Post-OFrrick DEPARTMENT, May 27, 1868. | 
Sin: Whereas by the provisions of the eighth section of the act approved 2d 
July, 1836, (U. 8, L., 5th, page #1,) all accounts arising in the Post-Ollice Depart 
ment, or relative thereto, are te be received by the Auditor of the Treasury for 
the Post-Otlice Department, to be audited and settled, and to be kept and preserved 
by him after settlement, | have to request that, pursuant to the provisions of the 
act, No. 31, approved May 24, 1458, copied on preceding page, you proceed to dis- 
pose of the quarterly returns of mails sent a received, and use such portions of 
the proceeds thereof as may be necessary to defray the cost of separating and dis- 
posing of the same and rearranging and filing the accounts-current and vouchers. 
AARON V. BROWN, 
Postmaster-General 


THomas M. Tate 
Auditor for the Post-Ofice Department. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE Post-OFrrick DEPARTMENT, 
December 9, 1°64. 





Sir: In my report of the 7th instant, on the misappropriation of certain funds 
heretofore derived from the sale of waste paper by John F. Sharretts and Green 
Adams, I stated that no money derived from such sales had ever been paid into the 
i'reasury of the United States by any person whatever. I have the honor to sub- 
mit the following statement of the amount, so far as it can be ascertained, of such | 


siles since the passage of the law of May 24, 1858, by which act they were au- 
thorized. This amount is obtained from receipts which were given to George J. 
Hill, who had bought all the waste paper of the Department. 

In three cases the amounts are estimated 














Date. | Receipts signed by— Amount. 
| 
| | 
July 2 ee sean ck as EE, CEE cicnnenevesnaaie S317 94 
Docember 14. 1858 | do ° Seecescenesecesnes 76 00 
Feb 9 6 ses ; — 3i7 94 
Ap it sanebens peccoccesese 294 05 
Jun i chneiitiininninie tininletas on 229 67 
Sep 9 . | TP soon sebeneneeme pes 254 25 
Jaanuary 31, 1860 ° do Ses cae 293 29 
April, 1860 No receipt. Estimated....... a 294 00 
June 26, 1860 ; IL. St. Geo. Offutt es cevnse 315 24 
September, 1860 No receipt. Ksvimated........... 300 00 | 
April 6, bet Pee DO TMD. os ccnccsovenss W414 
Estimated deticit from September 1, 1860, to June, 1861................- 750 00 
Total a white ate -ee----| 3,916 52 | 
Paid Kichard White, laborer, during the above term for labor in pre- 
SEEN TO ROE GEE GERD 1 nbn kc nenones wepirontesivesonsyp ensevectaceie 1, 360 00 | 
Net profit to the Department. . ...........ccccccccccccscccccccces 2,556 52 | 


Prior to 1858 there is no record of any sales whatever. 
Iam, sir, very respectfully, 
E. SELLS, Auditor. 
Hon. Wa. P. Frasenpen 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Wasutneton Crry, December 15, 1864. 

Sie: I have carefully examined the report of thé Auditor of the Treasury for the 
Post-Oflice Department, under date of the 7th instant, in relation to moneys arising 
from the sale of waste paper in said Ofice during my administration thereof, which 
report you did me the favor to hand to me on yesterday 

Respecting the acts of Congress cited in said report, and the conclusions drawn 
therefrom, I do not deem it necessary to say anything. Nor have I anything to 
say with regard to the statement of facts contained in said report, except so far as 
relates to my own conduct touching the moneys aforesaid. Involving, as said re- 
pore (loes, my character both as a public officer and an honest man, I gladly em- 

race the opportunity you have kindly afforded me to submit the following brief 
statement of the facts of the case, so far as I am connected with the transaction in 
question 

When I entered upon the duties of the office of Auditor for the Post-Office De- 
partment in April, 1861, 1 was not aware that the Office was charged with the busi- 
ness of selling waste paper, and remained in ignorance of that fact until in Sep- | 
tember of that year, when John F Sharretts, the chief clerk, handed me a sum of | 
money, stating that it was the proceeds of the sale of certain waste paper, and 
asked me to sign a receipt therefor. I asked him why I should take the money, | 
and what disposition I should make of the same. He replied, that l being the head 
of the Bureau, was the proper person to have the custody of the money. I asked 
him, why not deposit it.in the Treasury at once? He responded, that he had been 
to the Treasury and had inquired what shonld be done with the money, whether 
there was any head wader or any fand to the credit of which it could be placed | 
in the Treasury, and that he had been informed there was no sach head or fund. 

Hic also stated that it had been the uniform custom of the Auditors to retain the 
funds, and that my immediate predecessor, Dr. Tate, it was reported, had some | 
seven or eight hundred dollars of the fund in his hands. 

I then received and receipted for the money, stating at the same time that what- 
ever might have been the custom, I could not appropriate te my own use any 

















funds in the Office except my salary. Subsequently, the chief clerk paid over to 


| me from time to time, and took vouchers for the several sums, I suppose, contained 


in my receipts filed withthe Auditor; although I was notaware that I had received 
exceeding $1,500 from him. The chief clerk and myself had repeated conversa. 
tions as to what disposition I should make of the money; and his uniform advice 
was thatif I paid it to any person it should be to my successor in office, as he had 
never heard of any portion of the fund having been paid over except by one A adit- 
or, and that be had paid te his saecessor 

I all the while entertained the belief that I was receiving the whole proceeds of 
the sales of the waste paper, and was much surprised to learn that the chief clerk 
had retained any portion thereof, as he represented to me that the several sums 
paid over constituted the entire fund. 

The receipts I gave himI intended should be filed in the Office as vouchers to 


| show the amount in my hands for which I was responsible. I regarded it as proper 


that my receip’s should show that the money had been paid to me by the chicf 
clerk, inasmuch as he had receipted in his own name, as he informed me, to the 
purchaser of the paper; but I did not suppose that he would withdraw them from 
the files of the Office, where they properly belonged. 

I intended in good faith to pay over to my successor, when appointed, every dol- 
larof the money placed in my hands by the chief clerk. I left, however, for Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, before a successor was appointed. And when the chief clerk, 
Mr. Sharretts, represented to my successor (as appears in that officer's report) that 
I had appropriated a portion of the fund, he stated what he well knew to be wholly 
untrue. My oft-repeated declarations to him that I would pay over the money to 
my successor could not have escaped from his recollection. 


Trusting that upon the foregoing statementof the facts of the case you will at 
least acquit me of any intentional wrong, 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GREEN ADAMS. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. FRSseNDEN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


It appears from these official statements that Green Adams had re- 
ceived this sum by piece-meal. A portion of the $2,517.52 he received 
as early as September 11, 1861, and a portion he received as late as 
August 26, 1864. But the larger portion of the sum which he appro- 
priated was received during the years 1862 and 1863. It also appears 
that he did not make a fair division with his then chief clerk, John 
F. Sharretts; for while Adams received $2,517.52, Sharretts got but 
$2,345.24: and as Adams took advantage of Sharretts, so Sharretts 
took advantage of Richard White, laborer, who received but $530 
“for his labor in separating the accounts-current from the quarterly 
returns and bagging the latter.” Sharretts’s excuse to R. White for 
this small allowance for his services was that on account of the 
present “ disordered state of the national finances” he could not pay 
much “for the strippings.” 

And Green Adams with this waste-paper record, to say nothing of 
his notoriety as a political trickster and corruptionist, is a specimen 
of your civil-service reform. If he kept this money with a view to 
defrauding the Government, then he was a thief. If he kept it 
through ignorance, then he was not capable of understanding the law. 
In either case he is not such an appointee as to reflect honor on this 
House. 

On the 24th of March, 1876, in a five-minutes speech, I used the 
following language concerning the Chief Clerk: 

Mr. Chairman, I also am in favor of retrenchment and reform ; but it is not for 
gentlemen on the other side of the House to preach reform to us on this side of the 
House. I have never said anything in regard to that Belknap affair, but it has al- 
ways occurred to mo since that matter came before the House that it was very ap- 
propriate that the Chief Clerk of this House, Hon. Green Adams, against whom 


| the suspicion of having pocketed some of the people's money exists, should carry 


the articles of impeachment over to the other wing of this Capitol against a man 
charged with stealing nothing from the United States Government, but from pri- 
vate individuals. 

When I made those remarks I knew that the papers which have 
just been read were on file in the Treasury Department, and I think 
that they warranted the statement that I made against the integrity 
and honesty of the Chief Clerk of this Hone. 

It may well be asked what claim has he fur his position except that 
he is uncle to Hon. G. M. Adams, Clerk of the House, and that his 
father-in-law is a surety on the Clerk’s bond. 

ANOTHER REFORMER. 


C. H. Smith, the late journal clerk, was caught in “a grave error 
of judgment, which tends to create a conflict in his mind between 
duty and interest.” He resigned in disgrace. 

ELLISON, THE ENGINEER OF THE HOUSE. 


George C. Ellison, the engineer of the House, was appointed under 
such peculiar circumstances that it is sheer nonsense to talk of civil- 
service reform in connection with the farcical competitive examina- 
tion in which he was the lucky candidate. Facts are the strongest 
arguments. Count up the large number of absentees which were 
cansed by the bad ventilation of this Hall during the last winter 
and spring. The ill-health of too many of our members and the we!!- 
known fact that the ventilation was miserably bad showed that Elli- 
son was incompetent at the time of his appointment. 

A further proof of his incompetency is to be found in the fact that 
the author of the following letter to Colonel Alexander, editor of the 
Washington Gazette, was soon after its publication appointed assist- 
ant engineer: 

67 Maipen Lang, New York, March 21, 1876. 

Dear COLONEL: I herewith send you a slip from yesterday's times. I seen the 
proceedings in the sun of last week the same as you sent me, and I sent a leticr to 
Judge HOLMAN telling him the falt was in the Engineer, and I see the committe 
have my exact words; and I sent him another letter yesterday which I think wil! 
have some effect, and I send you the original printed by Doctor Thiers,* who states 


| that Ellison knows he printed it, and he don't care who knows it, as he will tell auy- 


body he is. I went and seen some of the witnesses. Mr. Delano says he was dis- 
charged for stealing pipes and other Government stores, but his record is in tho 
Navy Department. ¢ lives at 115 St. Marks ave., Brooklyn, and is well known 
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in the Navy-vard. 
of the yard 
he says so 


Iie is on the retired list. Mr. Cosgrove, the Master Plumber 
in the Department of Construction, was Ellison’s Quarterman, and 
He is Master Plumber there now Mr. Jas. Huuter, who is Plamber 
in yerds and Docks, knows all the circumstances of what is in this statement. 
It was from him I got my information, and if any of them was put on the wit- 
pess stand they would tell a great deal more than they tell me; in fact, everybody 
who was in the yard at the time knows of it; it was no secret. As regards to the 
other matters in the statement, I doen't think amounts to much, 98 some of the 
parties are dead ; but the Dr. says he can prove the most of it. I see him almost 
daily. He is the man that was poisoned by Ellison, and has the bottle yet. He is 
well known in Washington by W. W. Woods (Chief Engineer Navy Department,) 
Mr. English, who use to be round your office, and Mr. Geer, and others. I want 
you to take good care of this, so it can be returned tome. The Sunday Mercury 
was burned ont and lost its files, and 1 hunted all over to try and find one but 
tailed. Mr. Collwell, the owner, has promised to see if he can't find it for me. If 
he does I will send itto you. Ithink you could get his record in the Na’y Depart- 
ment, as you have the dates. I think if you will see Major Cburn, the Herald, and 
tell him it’s for me he can get you an order from some of the Committee on Naval 
A ffuirs in the Senate, as I dont’t want to touch the the House. I don't want to be 
known in this matter of Ellison's removal. Now you can act with Mr Lockwood 
in this matter, as I think it will take very little to finish Ellison, and let me know how 


you make outin this; and if you can get my letters before the committee I think | 


they will recommend me. 
sistant as soon as possible. 
Yours, &c., 


Write and let me know how things are and who is as 


JAMES McGLENSEY. 


The following resolution, introduced April 1, 1876, by a democratic 
member from Illinois, is a fair sample of the indignant expressions 
which were made against the engineer when the ventilation was so 
intolerable as to threaten to leave the House without a quorum: 

VENTILATION OF THE HALL 

Mr. Sprincer. Task nnanimous consent to offer the following resolution : 

* Resolved, That the Clerk be directed to discharge the present engineer and ap- 
point some competent person in his place.” 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to have this resolution referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds for the purpose of having an early report upon, this sub- 
ject. I do not know this engineer, nor do I know anything as to the truth of the 
statement which I find in the papers, that he is endeavoring to demonstrate the in- 
suiliciency of our heating and ventilating apparatus, in order te have the House 
adopt some o' her system of heating and ventilation. I know nothing about these 
things; but I do say that if he had desired to introduce a system of torture, he 
could hardly have accomplished the result more successfully than he has done for 
the last few weeks. 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 


COLONEL L. H. FITZHUGH, LATE DOORKEEPER 


to the House of Representatives of the United States, and late ser- 
geant-at-arms to the senate of the so-called Confederate States, was 
discharged in disgrace for writing a silly and foolish letter to a friend 
who made it public because Fitzhugh would not appoint a certain 
McClancy to a position under him. Fitzhugh was charged with 
grave offenses, such as larceny, perjury, arson, &c., but my colleague, 
Judge DURHAM, put an end to an investigation of these charges 
by a letter to Fitzhugh and a statement to the Committee on Rules. 

The letter is now on file in the Speaker’s room, and reads as fol- 
lows: 

Wasnincton, D. C., January 19, 1875. 

Dear Str: In regard to your troubles at Crab Orchard, I have this to say: My 
opinion is there was not the least foundation in fact upon which you should have 
been indicted in either case 

Having been your counsel in both cases, I believe both were gotten up through 


malice or under & misapprehension of the facts. You were promptly acquitted in 
both cases. 


I don't think there was scarcely any person who believed you to be guilty. 
Yours, 


M. J. DURHAM. 
Mr. L. H. Frrznuen. 


The committee in referring to Fitzhugh’s letter to a friend living 
at Sherman, Texas, in which he asserted— 


Iam a biger man with the members than. old Grant. 


* * * * * * * 


Iam making up a party already to come on to Texas on the adjournment, S. S. | 


Cox to head it. he is the warmest friend of mine you ever saw. 


*. * * * * * * 


T have now fifty letters from my southern friends from all parts of the South con- 


aa me. thus wags the world. let a man be prosperous and every man is 
his friend— 


report as follows: 


Even those who find nothing bad in the character of the man who wrote this let- 
ter, and who acquit its writer of any misconduct in office, agree that the letter is 
supremely weak and foolish. 
ment. Making every allowance for the privacy of the letter, it betrays ignorance 
of his relations to the Houseand its members. The appointment of his son, a mere 
hoy, to a twenty-one-hundredlollar place, and. when that was vacated by him then 
his re-appointment aod retention as file clerk at asalary of $1,800, shows a disre- 
gard of a principle of civil service frequently commented upon of late, and which 
demands unselfishness, fitness, maturity, and capacity. The letter betrays a gid- 
diness which betokens a character unsuited to the serious and responsible position 
which a Doorkeeper should possess. His retention of =o n would bring the 
House into ridicule and contempt among that class of “plain people” who are the 
best critics of the decorum and decency which should attach to the one of the two 
first law-making bodies in our land. Setting aside all charges asto the personal 
character of the officer, there is enough in the letter, which itis needless and pain- 
ful to analyze further, to show that he is unfit for the position. Whether i 
— or private letter, it is indicative of the spirit of the officer as re; 
2.0nor of members of the House and the respect due from him to other high otlicers 
of the Government. 


But as to the criminal charges against Fitzhugh the committee had 
only this to say, namely: 


2. As to the indictments for arson, larceny, and perjury, the committee heard 
the statement of Jadge Dunnam, of Kentucky, who had been the attorney of Col 
onel Fitzhugh in these seve cases; and if the records were not sufficient to 
estop the committee from inquiry into the charges, the statement of Judge DURHAM 


| IT se 


I move that the resolution be referred to the Committee on | 





It evidences an unbalanced and unreliable judg. | 
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| is conclusive, namely, that if he had been on the jury he would have been bound 
| to acquit upon the testimony. 


Now it occurred to me at the time the committee made that report 
that it had either made a mistake orthat Judge DURHAM a the 


| mark when he rose to a question of privilege in this House aid said: 


DOORKEEPER OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. DurmaM. T ask the Clerk to read the passage marked in the paper which 
nd to the Clerk's desk 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Judge M. J. DurwaM, the present Representative in Congress from this district, 
ia perfectly cognizant of the truth of this accusation. If put upon the witness 
stand, he would be compelled, reluctantly of course, to convict Fitzhugh of per- 
jury. TI have been amazed for several months that he has countenanced or acqui 
eseed in the imposition of such a creature upon his House, upen the party, and 
upon the country. This amazement fined to myself. In the opinion of 
many other friendsof the judge it is now entirely in order that he should rise in 
his seat and explain. 


is not cor 


W. G. WELCH 

Mr. DurHAM. Mr. Speaker, the sentence just read is 
I find in the Louisville Daily Courier-Journal of May 5, and copic 
Republican of yesterday. The preceding part of tho article speaks of the indict 
ments against Colonel Fitzhugh, the present Doorkeeper of this House, his trial 
and acquittal; that the negro Tom Scott had sued in the Federal court certain par 
ties who he alleged had maltreated him; that Colonel Fitzhugh was sworn as a wit 
ness on the trial of the case ; that he had sworn falsely in twelve particulars, &« 

Now, I am cognizant of the facts spoken of by Mr. Welch thus far, to wit, that 
Colonel Fitzhugh was indicted for three offenses spoken of by him ; he was tried 
and acquitted of each and all of them, as stated by him. I was one of his counsel 
in the cases. Tom Scott, the negro spoken of by Mr. Welch, sued the parties 
named by him in the Federal court, and recovered judgment against all of them @x 
cept Dr. Dunlap. Colonel Fitzhugh was sworn as a wiiness for said Seott I wa 
summoned and sworn as a witness also in the ¢ We were both examined a 
some mndtters occurring during the investigation of the charges against Colonel 
Fitzhugh. In some of these we differed. To what exten tand what were the points 
of difference I cannot now remember, but they were regarded as material in the trial 
of the case. I then remembered them with distinctness, and thought Colonel Fitz- 
hugh’s statements were incorrect where we differed 

I should state further that in consequence of sickness in my family I did not 
reach Washington until Monday morning, the day the House was organized, the 
democratic caucus at which Colonel Fit was nominated for Doorkeeper 


7} | 

zhugh 
having been held on the Saturday evening previous, and I did not know that he was 
Had I been in the city 


the close of a long article 


lin the National 


candidate for the position until after he was nominated 
before the cancus was held, and had known his name would have been presented, 
I should have communicated these facts to those who were pressing his claims, 
that they might have judged as to the propriety or impropriety of his nomination. 

I will state further that [ had no, personal acquaintance with Colone) Fitzhugh 
until I was employed to defend him in said charges; but, asis stated by Mr. Welch, 
he was generally popular in the community where he lived 

Messrs. Welch, Dunlap, Jones, Shannon, and all the parties sned by Tom Scott 
were gentlemen of good standing and h respectability, and that community, 
knowing them and Colonel Fitzhugh an owing what occurred at all these trials, 
have made up their jadgment as to the real guilt or innocence of the parties impli 
cated. 

I make these statements not for those who know the facts where they occurred, 
but that the members of this House and others may see how much I the 
matters stated in the article just read and how far I have been connected with 
them. I have heretofore explained these matters frequently to members who have 
asked me in regard thereto 


know of 


CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 

Hon. G. M. Adams, a captain in the Federal Army till Lincoln issned 
his emancipation proclamation, afterward appointed additional pay- 
master in the Federal Army, with the rank of major; a politician until 
he “got poor in politics,’ and a salary-grabber before he got to be 
Clerk, is another specimen of civil-service reform as practiced by the 
Simon-pure democracy that controls this House. The House was 
quite as unfortunate in the selection of its Clerk as that officer was 
in appointing his uncle, Green, to be Chief Clerk. 

The following comment is taken from the Cynthiara News, a dem- 
ocratic paper: 

Matt. Adams, the man who is elected Clerk of the Honse of Congress, voted for 
the bill known as the salary-grab, took the money, came home and prepared a 
apeech, it was said, to justify his acts; but the democracy of Kentucky, through 
their representatives in the Legislature,condemned him and all other salary-grabbers 
as wanting in patriotism wd unworthy tl of the people. The members 
from Kentucky who voted for and took the aside as unworthy to 
represent the people again, and the pre 1 put in their places should 


» set 


it delegatior 


| have taken some pains not to support a man to a respectable position as Clerk of 


the House of Representatives who rested under condemnation, especially 


too, tor 
an act that was considered scandalous to tl 


16 nation and looked upon as such by all 
varties. Furthermore, if the delegation were determined that none other than a 
Fankeo soldier could fill the place, why get one who had a respectable political 
record at least, which it seems Mr. Adams has not? Take the action of the dem- 
ocratic caneus all in all the good common sense‘of the people has been terribly out 
raged, and we can see it in no other light. No such stultitication will be permitted 
by the people. ‘The people cannot be forced to eat dirt. We see another political 
grave-yard in the future, and certain people are traveling there rapidly. 


not 
not 


Ademocratic paper can thus comment on the war record of a Fed- 
eral officer who afterward became a salary-grabber and Clerk of a 
democratic House of Representatives, but when I referred to the fact 
I was taken severely to task by twoof my colleagues. 

Of the propriety of their remarks the country will, I think, agree 
with the sentiment expressed in the following extract from the Mount- 


| ain Echo, published at London, Kentucky: 


LITTLE MATT. 


Hon, Matt Adama’s war record and salary-grab record were attacked in Congress 
the other day. His war record was defended by two rebel democrats, and his sal- 
ary-grab by a salary-grabber 

lf Major Matt. A 


eral soldier he sh 


ims desires to maintain an untarnished reputation as a Fed- 
uld quit bedding v Procror Knorr and Jog. BLACKBURN, 
W hatever may be claimed for those gentlemen in other respects, they are not good 
company for a Union soldier 


The following dispatch to the Baltimore Gazette, a democratic 
newspaper, was enlarged upon in an editorial in the Washington 
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Gazette, which latter was made by order of the House April 26, 1276" 


the basis for an investigation into the conduct of the Clerk and his 
subordinates in relation to the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill: 


TREASON IN THE CAMP—EMPLOYES OF THE HOUSE CONSPIRING AGAINST A REDUC- 
TION OF BALARIES 
[Special dispatch to the Baltimore Gazette. ]} 
WASHINGTON, March 20. 
There will not only be a determined but an organized opposition to the executive 
legislative, and judicial appropriation bill. It appears that the House employés, 
headed by the Clerk, have combined to influence their friends on the democratic 
side to unite with the republicans in voting to recommit the bill to the Appropria- 
tion Committee with instructions that if a systematic reduction of salaries is to 
be made it should be on the basis of salaries at the time they were fixed. That 
would require the committee to reduce the pay of Senators and members to $2,700, 
heir pay was $3,000 per annum when the existing rates of compensation were 
allowed to Department clerks and mostof the louse employés. The leadership of 
the opposition to the bill will be on the republican side. On the other hand, Mr 


RANDALL, chairman of the committee, will, when the time comes, speak plainly of | 


this insubordination in the party and on the part of employés, and will intimate 
that those who do not find the compensation proposed large enough to meet their 
wants can readily seck employment clsewhere. Bat for them to oppose the work 
of a leading committee and one of the radical duties demanded by the country is 
more than the leader of the House proposes to endure in silence. The plotters 
against the just intentions of the Appropriation Committee will be called conspir- 
ators and their combination denounced as traitorous. 


The Committee on Rules had disposed of C. H. Smith, late journal 
clerk, and L. H. Fitzhugh, late Doorkeeper, so readily, that that com- 
mittee was ordered to investigate the Clerk, Hon. G. M. Adams 
For nearly a month nothing was done with the resolution. In the 
mean time, the Chicago Inter Ocean charged that the Clerk was 
farming out his appointments. The Clerk asked for an investigation, 
and a select committee was appointed for that purpose. It was sud- 
denly discovered that the resolution which I had introduced should 
also be referred to that select committee. It was suddenly discovered 
that one officer of the House should not be investigated by another 
officer of the House, and especially the Clerk should not be investi- 
gated by a committee that had for its chairman the Speaker pro tem- 
pore and among its members two Ex-Speakers of the House, notwith- 
standing the fact that this identical Committee on Rules had inves- 
tigated Doorkeeper Fitzhugh and discharged him in disgrace; and 
likewise had investigated C, H. Smith and compelled him to resign ; 
and so the resolution to investigate the Clerk was reported back to the 
House by the Committee on Rules and referred, May 20, to the special 
committee appointed to investigate other charges against the Clerk. 

There the matter rested for more than a month. On the 13th of 
July last that special committee, to whom was intrusted the inves- 
tigation of the Clerk, Hon. George M. Adams, made the following re- 
port, namely : 

rhe special committee to whom was referred the resolution submitted by Mr. 
Wurrr, and adopted by the House on the 26th of April last, directing an inquiry 
into certain alleged improper attempts of the Clerk of the House and his subordi- 
nates to influence legislation, beg leave to report 

Phat on inves.igating the facts they find no foundation whatever for the charges 
contained in the newspaper article recited in the preamble of the resolution ; and 


executing the specitic instructions af the House they tind from the testimony taken 
by the committeo— 

First. That neither the Clerk nor his subordinates have “ violated any law or 
done any act inconsistent with their position as employés of the House ;” and 

Secondly. That “ further legislation" is not necessary to protect the House from 
undue influence on the part of its officers and employés 

rhe committee recommend that the resolution be laid on the table and the com- 
mittee discharged 


The report was adopted. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to cast any reflection on the ac- 
tion of that committee, but I think that it is entirely proper for the 
House and the country to have the testimony in this case. I think 
the Clerk, according to his own testimony, has interfered with the 
legislation of this House to an extent that is not consistent with his 
position as a subordinate of this House. I give hislanguage. I quote 
from his testimony given before his own committee, and it is inter- 
esting to any one who desires to know just what this House means 
by civil-service reform, and, further, what internal improvements 
here are necessary. 


[Extract from testimony of George M. Adama, Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, June 30, 176.) 

In reference to the reduction of the force, I thought that my experience in the 
general management of the oflice for several months, as well as the information I 
had derived from my predecessor, Mr. McPherson, enabled me to form a better idea 
of what reductions could be made than any member of the House, who had never 
given the subject special attention, could have. I was exceedingly anxious to get 
up facts and figures which would convince the Committee on Appropriations that 
I was correct in the view I took of the matter, and I know that I did succeed in 
convincing some of them. Indeed, some of the members were convinced before I 
said anything to them on the subject. I made out a comparative statement of the 
force which was required in the Clerk's office at former periods when the Congress 
was much smaller than it is now, and when as a matter of course there was much 
less work to be done and much less force required than is required now. That 
statement I also exhibited to members of the Committee on Appropriations, and it 
was used by Mr. Foster, and if this committee desire te hear it 1 will read it. 
| The statement was read from the Recorp of March 22, 1876.] 


By Mr. Henperson: 
Question, Did you make out that statement at your own suggestion or at that of 


Mr. Foster? 
Auswer. I made out that statement at my own suggestion. 


. . . . : . . 
Q. State to what extent yon recommended or favored reduction. 
A. The Chief Clerk, upon whom devolves the duties of the Clerk in case of ab- 
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sence or sickness, and who under existing law was getting $3,600, was proposed to 
be reduced to $2,250, a reduction of 37 per cent. 

rhe journal clerk, who must be a highly competent man, and who was getting 
$3.60), was proposed to be reduced to $2,250, and was deprived of the assistant 
journal clerk, who has heretofore received $3,000, the proposition being that the 


| journal clerk should perform both his own duty and those of the assistant, which 


had heretofore cost $6,600, for $2,250. 

Then the committee proposed to reduce the stationery clerk from $2,160 to $1,500, 
while the poy of the superintendent of the Clerk’s document-room was not to be 
reduced at all. 

When I first went before the Appropriation Committee I took my pen and struck 
out the names of the employés that I could dispense with. 

I proposed to dispense with the chief messenger, at $2,100; the assistant, at 
$3,000 ; the assistant enrolling clerk, at $2,160, 

I also proposed to dispense with the clock-winder, who had heretofore received 
$300. I thought the upholsterer could do the work as well. 

I proposed to dispense with two folders, at $1,440 each. 

Altogether there were about nine that I thought I could dispense with. 

Q. Did you recommend the reduction of the salaries of any of them ? 

A. No, sir. LI left the question of the reduction of salaries to the committee. 
They informed me that they wanted to make reductions, and wished me to tell 
them where the reductions could be best made. 

. * . * . 7 7 

I was asked to come before the full committee, which I did, and gave them my 
views in extenso in regard to the reductions that could be and ought to be made. © 

Q. And the full committee, as you understand, reduced the force beyond the 
recommendation of the subcommittee ! 

A. Yea, sir. 

Q. Did you know of the amendment offered by Mr. WanpeLi? 

A. I did, and was instrumental in having the amendment offered. 

* 7 . . . * . 

Q. That amendment was offered in accordance with your recommendation ? 

A. Yes, sir; I state unequivocally that that amendment was offered at my sug- 
gestion. I have no concealment tomake. * * * It reduced the expenses of the 
office, according to my recollection, about $23,000. The committee proposed to re- 
duce it nearly twice that much, about $45,000 

Q. Did I understand you to say that Mr. WADDELL told you he was opposed to 
any redu¢tions, and requested you to prepare that amendment? 

A. He told me to let him know just what I needed in the office. He said “ You 
know I have always been opposed to any reduction. Iam opposed to any reduc- 
tion in my own pay or in the pay of the oflicers." 

. . . 7 7 * * 

That amendment was offered, and I confess that I was anxious to see it adopted. 

And I have no hesitation in saying that I believe it there had been a vote upon it 
it would have passed. 

. * . . 7 . . 

When this amendment was offered in the House the Committee on Appropri- 
ations objected to it, and the night before the amendment was withdrawn I hada 
conference with the chairman of the committee and told him what I thought would 
be the result, 

* . * * 7 . + 

T ascertained from him what his views were and endeavored to get him to assent, 
but he declined and spoke of the effect it might have upon the general features of 
the bill. 

. . . 7 7 . ‘ 


By Mr. Wuite: 


Q. In connection with the statement you have just made, if the committee failed 
to adopt what you recommended, did you think it was your province or your duty 
to ask the House to do it? 


A. Unquestionably I did, sir. 
. . * . . 7 * 


Q. What members besides members of the committee did you go to? 

A. I do not remember now. There was quite a number and I don't pretend to 
remember who they were. 

* * * * 7 * * 

Q. Did you understand that the Secretary of the Senate was not going to sustain 
as great a loss in force as you were; and did you ask him if he was going to pre- 
vent the reduction ? 

A. Yea, sir. 

. . . . . . . 

Q. Are you not aware that some members of the Committee on Appropriations 
objected to the course you were pursuing ? 

A. One or two members of the committee spoke of it after some articles had ap- 
peared in the newspapers saying that there was a combination to defeat the bill. 

. * . . 7 * . 

Q. State what members protested on that subject. 

A. Mr. HotmaN remarked one day, “ I understand you have made a combination 
against us." That was after the matter had been mentioned in some paper, and I 
assured him that there was nothing of the kind; that I should like to see the bill 
amended; but as to there being any combination or conspiracy, nothing of the kind 
existed. 

I must confess that I am at a loss to understand how the commit- 
tee after hearing this testimony of the Clerk’s ever came to the con- 
clusions they did. I verily believe that had the same Committee on 
Rules that so readily disposed of Claim-Agent Smith and Confederate 
Sergeant-at-Arms Fitzhugh been allowed to make an investigation of 
the lobbying conduct of the Clerk, they would have reported as they 
did in the case of C. H. Smith, to wit, that his conduct “involves a 
grave error of judgment which tends to create a conflict in his mind 
between duty and interest.” And it is the appointment to office of such 
men as Hon. G. M. Adams and his crew that you call civil-service re- 
form. Green Adams, a thief, orelse stupid beyond recovery; C.H.Smith 
unable to distinguish “ between duty and interest ;” his master, G. M. 
Adams, the salary-grabber, no better. The manner of Ellison’s ap- 
pointment not altogether clear. The black-mailer, James McGlen- 
sey, appointed to the position of assistant engineer to save the re- 
moval of Ellison on account of incompetency. Inexperienced parti- 
sans have been appointed to take the place of competent and worthy 
officials. All this is called civil-servicereform. Turning out wounded 
Union soldiers to make room for incompetent political favorites is re- 
form with a vengeance. 

It is a kind of reform that will be properly and thoroughly rebuked 
atthe coming November election. oe 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I have only to say that if this is the 











kind of reform by which the democratic party expects to recommend 
itself to the American people, I feel sure that the result of the com- 
ing presidential election will prove a sufficient rebuke to such insin- 
cerity and dishonesty. 

This House van bear witness to the fact that I have taken an active 
part in securing the removal of its unworthy and incompetent offi- 
cers. I believe in reform. I believe in rebuking immorality, incom- 
petency, and dishonesty ; but I do not believe in that kind of civil- 
service reform practiced by this House, which is shown by the re- 
moval of faithful and competent veteran officers and crippled Union 
soldiers in order to give salaried positions to incompetent and inex- 
perienced partisan friends who have nothing to recommend them ex- 
cept that they either served in the rebellion or sympathized with it, 
or never did any harm to the South during the rebellion, or have 
expressed deep sorrow for the part they took to preserve the Union. 

This is not the kind of reform that the people want. They want 
a reform that will insure an honest collection of the revenues of the 
Government, and that with the least possible expense. They are sat- 
isfied of the fact that there area great many bad men—corrupt men— 
in public life. There is no necessity for occupying time on this score. 
They desire an honest payment of all debts, public and private, and 
a fulfillment of every promise made to the soldiers. Thousands will 
ask why we have not passed the bill allowing arrearage of pensions 
on account of death or wounds received or disease contracted in the 
service of the United States during the late war. Thousands will won- 
der that the present oppressive tobacco law has not been modified in 
some manner like that proposed in the following bill introduced by 
me, so as to give the poor producer a living chance: 

A bill to authorize producers to sell twenty-five dollars’ worth of tobacco, on the 
farm where produced, free of tax, and without requiring a license therefor. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That producers are hereby authorized to sell twen- 
ty-five dollars’ worth of tobacco without paying any tax thereon or any license 
therefor: Provided, That the same shall be sold on the farm where produced: And 
provided further, That any producer availing himself of this provision shall keep 
a memorandum of the amount of each sale and the name of purchaser, for the in- 
spection of any authorized agent of the Government. 





Thousands will want to know why some such measure as the fol- 
lowing was not adopted to effect the collection of revenue on whisky 
manufactured in remote localities. They will ask, Is there no way by 
which the Government can avoid paying more to its officers in sala- 
ries than the revenue of whole congressional districts amounts to? 


IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 5, 1876. 
Mr. WHITE, on leave, introduced the following joint resolution : 


Joint resolution to economize in the collection of internal revenne on distilled 
spirits in “remote and out-of-the-way localities.” 


Whereas “in the mountainous districts of several of the Southern States there is 
a great deal of illicit distilling of spirits in remote and out-of-the-way localities ;” 
and whereas “ the distilling apparatus used is of a simple and inexpensive nature,” 
easily removed and of little value ; and whereas the legal distilling of spirits in 
such ‘‘remote and out-of-the-way localities” costs the Government for hire of offi- 
cers more than the revenue collected amounts to; and whereas the present law, 
which makes no distinction between hand-mash copper distilleries and steam distill- 
mn is unjust, and tempts the reckless to make “moonshine” whisky: There- 

ore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Oongress assembled, That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and instructed to discharge all store keepers for distilleries hav- 
ing an average daily capacity of less than ten wine-gallons; and that the said Com- 
missioner require the gaugers attendant upon all hand-mash copper distilleries hav- 
ing an average daily capacity of less than ten wine gallons to collect a special tax of 
not less than $25 nor more than $100, according to the capacity of the distillery, for 
each six months, or parts thereof, said hand-mash copper distilleries may operate. 


And tens of thousands of honest and moral people will ask why 
some bill has not been passed by this Congress looking to the final 
disuse of intoxicating liquors. 

The prohibitionists, who have met in convention and adopted the 
following, will be especially disappointed : 


Be it resolved by the friends of prohibition and reform in convention assembled, 
That we regard our form of government the best known to men, and with just, 
wholesome,’and equal laws, honest, qualified, and sober officers, perfect liberty, 
life, property, and happiness can be enjoyed by every person, and it will become, 
under an all-wise Previdence, an asylum indeed for the oppressed of all natione, 
who sere been and should yet be cordially invited to make this their home and 
country. 

Resolved, That we will from this time forth in political matters adhere to these 
principles of reform, arding them (as they are) legitimate subjects of State and 


national legislation, and will cast our votes for no one who will not pledge to carry 
them out. 


And all that class of practical reformers who would prevent the 
evil effects of intemperance by prohibiting the manufacture or im- 
portation or sale of spirituous liquors will feel aggrieved that Con- 
gress paid no attention to their views, embodied in the following 
bill: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 1, 1876. 
Mr. Wut, on leave, introduced the following bill : 


A bill to lessen crime and human suffering from alcoholism by restricting the use of 
distilled spirits to scientific, mechanical, and. medicinal purposes. 


Whereas the injurious effects from the use, as a beverage, of intoxicating liquors 
are universally admitted ; and whereas spirituous liquors are powerful instruments 
fer evil and corruption in our elections ; and whereas the unbridled traffic in spir 
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ituous liquors promotes contentions, riots, ignorance, and poverty ; and whereas the 
iniquity of alcoholism is visited through the parent “ upon the third and fourth 
generations ;" and whereas the effects of alcoholism are filling our prisons, houses 
of correction, and institutions of charity with criminals and sufferers and covering 
the land with woe and misery: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Oongress assembled, That on and after the 4th day of July, 1876, no per 
son shall produce that substance known as ethy! alcohol, :ydrated oxide of ethyl, 
or spirit of wine, or any other intoxicating liquor which can be produced by the fer 
mentation of grain, starch, molasses, or sugar, including all dilutions and mixtures 
of this substance; nor shall any intoxicating liquors of any description whatever 
be imported into the United States after the passage of this act. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall immediately after the passage 
of this act advertise in twenty prominent newspapers, printed in as many cities in 
the United States, for proposals for citizens of the United States to manufacture 
distilled spirits for scientific, mechanical, and medicinal purposes, and to be sold, 
as nearly as may be, at the cost price, for scientific, mechanical, and medicinal pur 
poses alone, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may from time 
to time direct. 

Sec. 3. That the advertisement published under the preceding section must de- 
scribe the kind of spirits required and must require the proposals to be accompa- 
nied with sufficient security for their performance 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, by the 4th day of July, 1876, 
notify the lowest bidder whose sureties are deemed suflicient of the acceptance of 
his proposals. 

Sec. 5. That nothing in the preceding sections shall prevent the Secretary of the 
Treasury from contracting from time to time for such distilled spirits as may be 
necessary to meet the demands for scientific, mechanical, and medicinal purposes. 

Sec. 6. That nothing in the preceding sections shall be construed so as to limit 
the time of any license for the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors which is 
at present operating: Provided, That no extension of time nor uny new license 
shall be hereafter granted for the sale of any intoxicating liquors. 


And if this conference report on the river and harbor appropriation 
bill is as lacking in justice and as unworthy of public approval as 
the claim of the democratic party to confidence and support on the 
gound that it is a “reform party” is puerile and audacious, then I 
ask in all sincerity, is this such a bill as merits our approval? I 
think it is not; and I hope it will lie upon the table or be referred to 
the Committee on Commerce with instructions to report at the next 
session of Congress. By that time I trust we shall be able to do what 
is fair and just to all sections and make appropriations for such im- 
provements only as are of great national importance. 

By a wise and economical administration of the Government the 
republican party has maintained the national credit, reduced the pub- 
lic debt over $600,000,000 during the last ten years, and in that length 
of time has reduced the expendituresof the Government $1,058,500,000, 
and reduced the taxation on the people $303,600,000. 

I will insert as a part of my remarks some carefully prepared tables, 
as given by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Foster: 

From customs receipts the loss during Jackson's time from 1834 to 1837 on $1,000 
was $17.26; in Van Buren’s time, $3.93; in Grant's administration, two cents’ loss 
on each $1,000. 

From January 1, 1834, to June 30, 1861, the losses were $2.23 per $1,000; from July 
1, 1861, to June 30, 1875, during republican administrations, fourteen cents per 
$1,000. The internal-revenue system did not exist during democratie administra- 
tions. The losses per $1,000 of receipts have been $1.70; from miscellaneous 
sources during Jackson's term, $2.75 per $1,000; during Van Buren’s service, 
$4.76 per $1,000; during Buchanan's time, $12.09; and now, General Grant's term, 
sixty-nine cents per $1,000! The average losses during democratic administrations, 
$4.53 per thousand ; in republican administration, $1.30 = thousand. 

On the total receipts from all sources the loss during democratic administrations 
was $2.09; during republican administration, thirty-four cents. 

* * * * * . . 
REDUCTION OF PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. 

The following table shows the expenditures of the Government for the fiscal 
years from 1865 to 1876, inclusive, with the reduction each year from 1865 
1865 55, 224 41; 


» 


maximum. 














Bicges «4 constnsuneds 09,416 99, reduction 776, 745, B07 42 
BE Kandec ccccecncncse 2,675 16 ; reduction 163, 266, 741 83 
SERB. wecsc.cccnscosece 284 86; increase...... 19, 797, 609 70 
Gi nb scacdnevanedene 322, 865, 277 80 ; reduction...... ........ 54, 475, 007 06 
intial o ninetes Geareasieniie 309, 653, 560 75; reduction.............- 13, 211, 717 05 
1871 292, 177, 188 25; reduction............... 17, 476, 372 50 
GE edede cceetuinuete 277, 517, 962 67 ; reduction... 14, 659, 225 58 
290, 345, 245 33; imcrease ................ 12, 827, 282 66 
a 287, 133, 873 17; reduction......... 3, 211, 372 16 
———SE 274, 623, 392 84; reduction...... 12, 510, 480 33 
[litasimesdsnnanaewe 258, 500, 000 00 ; reduction. ............. 16, 123, 302 84 


While this constant reduction was going on Congress gradually reduced taxa- 
tion, making the reduction of expenses and the reduction of taxation go hand in 
hand. Our present pretended reformers pretend to large reduction of expenses, 
but are not. willing to reduce taxes. 

This illustrates the difference between the policies of the two parties now con 
tending for supremacy. 

The following table shows the dates of the acta of Congress reducing taxes and of 
the amount of the annaal reduction : 


REDUCTION OF TAXES BY ACTS OF CONGRESS, 


The following exhibits the estimated reduction of annual internal taxation and 
customs daties under the laws mentioned : 


Act of July 13, 1866 


$65, 000, 000 00 
Act of March 2, 1867 


40, 000, 000 00 


Act ef VWobruary 3, 1808... ....-.iccccccccccccce. oc cccsoscvessceccce 23, 000, 000 00 
Acts of March 1, and July 20, 1868... 2. . 22.20... cece ccccccnecees 45, 000, 000 00 
BARGE TEA V4, Wy 6a 0 nc ccc ccpesccacces coneutenccscsssedsboes ccce 78, 848, 827 33 
Aote of May 1 and Fume 6, 199. ...4006.060 cceccocccccesscccscccccece 51, 823, 761 38 


The republican party may well look back to such deeds with pride ; 
and the democratic party, which is the party of treason and rebellion, 
must take the responsibility for our enormous public debt and the bur- 
den of taxation which is saddled upon the people in consequence of 
the late war, and as the price of liberty, freedom, and union, 
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The democratic party has an overwhelming majority in this House. | 
Out of that majority, let the country remember the fact that forty- | 
four can boast of a war record; that they fought as brigadier-gen- 
erals, colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors, captains, and the Lord | 
only knows what not, for the “stars and bars” and the “lost cause,” | 
which did not succeed in laying its corner-stone in human slavery. 
And, sir, out of these forty-four who occupy seats on this floor by the 
grace and magnanimity of the republican party, some have gained 
unenviable notoriety for putting conundrums to the President and 
some for attempting to smirch the characters of prominent and great 
men not of their own party. 

They have done more investigating, at great expense to the people, 
and proved less in proportion to the fuss made than any set of men 
who ever conspired to carry out a project by which they expected to 
thrust themselves into power. 

To get up an excitement, toslip into power and get away with the 
plunder, @ la Jeff. Davis and Floyd, are the objects of all their inves- 
tigations and by them “aconsummation most devoutly to be wished.” 
Since they could not set up a separate government of their own they | 
strive to secure the control of that Government which they sought, 
but ingloriously failed, to destroy. To accomplish their purpose 
they have been assigned to the dirty work of throwing mud, and 
have succeeded in transforming their committees of investigation into 
mud-machines. Upon investigation, however, as many democrats 
happen to be canght engaged in questionable transactions as there 
are republicans. There is a Pendleton for every Belknap. But when 
a democrat is caught or scented you see these committees jump back 
and squat upon their haunches as does a dog when, in hunting for 
other game, he unexpectedly finds a snake in the grass. There is no 
concealing the fact that numbers of republicans have been investi- 
gated for political effect by various committees of this House with 


an abandon and spirit of party hate unworthy of fair-minded and 
honorable men. 





Mr. Speaker, it is now more than six months since Congress assem- 
bled. Before we met the whole people of the United States awaited, 
with hope or doubt or distrust, the results of our assembling and our 
action. Now they are satiated. They are thoroughly disgusted. 
What have we done to cheapen transportation between the East and 
the West? Nothing. What have we done to revive the drooping 
and perishing industries of the country? Nothing. What have we 
done to fill up the “bloody chasm” by restoring peace in the South 
and establishing confidence and good-will throughout our excited 
country? Nothing. Where have we retrenched? What reforms 
have we introduced? We have had asplendid opportunity to reduce 
salaries. Why have we not done it? Because we are not in earnest 
enough to strike our own salaries ; and because to reduce the salaries 
of others poorer paid than ourselves would be basely mean. We are 
too cowardly to reduce the enormous salaries received by all of us 
who are paid out of the public Treasury. 

All this democratic howl about retrenchment and reform is full of 
falsehood and patent insincerity. 

By the faithlessness of a former republican Congress you slipped 
into power. By your own blunders, bad faith, and incompetency you 
will go out of power at the earliest opportunity. 

We shall await the verdict of the people to be expressed in Novem- 
ber, feeling confident that it will be announced to you democratic 
reformers— 


Depart, ye workers of iniquity, into everlasting darkness, prepared for the devil 
and his angels. 


Let us look hopefully to the future. With Hayes and Wheeler 
elected and a Congress republican in both its branches, after 4th of 
March next we may confidently expect a revival of business in every 


industrial pursuit, and a peace, prosperity, and happiness which a 
democratic victory can never insure. 


Look up, look forth, and on! 
There's light in the dawning vy ; 
The clouds are parting, the night is gone ; 
Prepare for the work of the day! 
Fallow thy pastures lie 
And far thy shepherds stray, 
And the fields of thy vast domain 
Are waiting for pure seed 
Of know.edge, desire, and deed, 
For keener sunshine and mellower rain ! 
But keep thy garments pure ; 
Plack them back, with the old disdain, 
From the touch of the hands that stain ! 
So shall thy strength endure— 
Transmute into good the gold of gain, 
Compel to beauty thy rader powers, 
Till the country of coming hours 
Shall plant on thy fields apart 
With the oak of toil, the rose of art! 
Be watchful, and keep us so; 
Be strong, and fear no foe ; 
Be just, and the world shall know! 
With the same love, love us as we give ; 
And the day shall never come 
That finds us weak or dumb 
To join and smite and cry 
In the great task, for thee to ~ 
And the greater task, for thee to live! 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


River and Harbor Bill. 


SPEECH OF PETER D. WIGGINTON, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 10, 1876, 


On the river and harbor bill. 


Mr. WIGGINTON. Mr. Speaker, the interests of this country de- 
mand that a measure of this character should be favorably considered 


| by Congress. I am not disposed to antagonize any suggestion that 


contemplates the improvement of our commerce or the protection of 
the laborers on the sea. Every avenue leading to the markets of the 
world should so far as possible be relieved from obstructions. 

I rejoice that I bave the honor to represent an essentially agricul- 
tural population. Of the generous wealth of their soil, of its really 
wonderful productive capacity, it is, 1 am proud to say, unnecessary 
for me to speak. I have no doubt, however, that the authorized 
statistics of the wealth of this Government will abundantly testify. 
I do not hesitate to challenge an honest and fair comparison with any 
portion of our much-favored Republic. Every measure tending to 
sustain, advance, and promote the material welfare of those I have 
the honor to represent it is my duty as well as my pleasure to advo- 
cate, here or elsewhere, and that I will endeavor to do on this occa- 
sion to the utmost of my ability. So far Iam not conscious that I 
have neglected to do my duty. And in opposing this bill I feel that 
I am pursuing the line of conduct heretofore adopted and pursued 
by me, not only toward my constituents, but toward the entire Union. 

We must not, certainly we should not, forget that this isa Union of 
co-equal States, each contributing to the support of the other and the 
maintenance of our common country, each entitled to the same rights, 
the same privileges, and the same benefits. There should be no class 
or no special legislation. If this measure was fair, was equal, was 
general, and not special and local in its features, I would be of its 
most ardent supporters. I repeat that I indorse the principle it con- 
tains, but repudiate the abuses its adoption must necessarily engender. 

California, ever devoted and true to the best interests of this coun- 
try, cheerfully contributes her full proportion to the general fund. 
Is she then not entitled to receive proportionate benefits in return? 
Is it right to rob Peter to pay Paul; no matter if the latter be the 
fair though illegitimate child of the grand old mother of Presidents, 
or the twin sister of the lakes; or Minnesota, in whose praise the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] so kindly spoke to the dis- 
paragement of California; or even the Empire State, that has always 
been a beneficiary of the General Government ? 

No, Mr. Speaker, California is entitled to her proportion, and so 
are other States that have been totally ignored or partially denied 
any advantage by this bill. I will speak no further for my State, but 
will address myself to you, Mr. Speaker, and this House, for my own 
district. Independent of States with single representatives I repre- 
sent the largest district in this Union. 1t has an area of more than 
ove hundred thousand square miles ; larger, if I recollect aright, than 
all the New England States and the great Empire State included, 
containing a population of nearly if not quite two hundred and fifty 
thousand honest, industrious, independent, and self-supporting people, 

ing a property valued at more than a quarter of a thousand 
million dollars, and that, too, in Jacksonian coin—good old gold and 
silver. It is capable of comfortably sustaining within its limits 
millions of people, a population even double that of the whole coun- 
try at the time our ancestors asserted their independence. 

I represent all of the Pacific coast from the city of San Franciseo 
(the commercial center and the destined metropolis of the world) 
south to the Mexican border, a sea-coast line of more than nine hun- 
dred miles. Should I speak, not alone for my district, but in a gen- 
eral way, I would be right in saying that this bill is unjustly partial, 
discriminating in favor of certain localities ; giving munificently to 
some, while it denies any and everything to others, in my judgment 
equally deserving. In some instances it appropriates money where 
little if any good can be obtained for enterprises mainly speculative 
in their character. In others it omits an where the de- 
mand is imperative and the resultant benefits would be very great. 

I do not ‘mean to be invidious in my comparisons, but I must call 
attention to certain peculiarly prominent and glaringly partial items 
in this bill. It gives the large sum of $270,000 for the improvement 
of Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. Now, sir, I apprehend there is not a 
Representative from the State of Wisconsin, (for they are candid 
men,) but must admit that every dollar appropriated for the improve- 
ment of the Wisconsin River is just so much money thrown away. 
I will not undertake thus to speak of the Fox River. But as to the 
Wisconsin, I know whereof I speak, and I do not think it could be 
made navigable by the expenditure of a sum equal to that of our un- 
fortunately large national debt. And further I do know that not 
one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of commerce passes over it in a 
year. It is not navigable to even the smallest steamers, and fails 
absolutely in being an avenue of transportation, except to float a few 
rafts of lumber. I repeat, sir, it has no commerce, and can never 
have any. Millions have been expended in the experiment to improve 













































itand nothing has been accomplished. Yet, sir, the experiment goes 
on, and the worst feature of all is, that for the improvement of the 
om hundred miles of our Pacific coast not one dollar is appro- 
priated. 

There should be shipped from the port of Monterey, California, 
this year many hundreds of thousands of bushels of surplus produce, 
and it would be so shipped and consumed in the markets of the 
world but for the want of an expenditure of a few thousand dollars 
upon the harbor at that place. By failure to make the appropriation 
of the paltry sum of $12,000 in this bill the farmers in that vicinity 
are compelled to ship their surplus products to San Francisco by rail, 
a long distance, at a very large expense to the poor farmers, and 
therefore to the still poorer consumer, benefiting only the railroad 
companies and injuring the people. 

West Virginia, with a commerce not equaling one-tenth that of 
Southern California, receives $277,300. And when appropriations are 
given to California it is for the purpose of attempting to build a 
harbor inside the finest harbor in the world. Just think of it; build- 
ing a harbor at Oakland, within the bay of San Francisco itself, and 
that, too, upon private property, as | am informed, while the Wil- 
mington Harbor, in Los Angeles County, California, upon which the 
Government has already expended considerable money, and through 
which passes nearly all of the commerce of that immense territory, 
comprising the counties of Los Angeles, San Bernardino, Inyo, and a 
portion of San Diego, and the Territory of Arizona, a commerce 
amounting to millions per annum, is refused a dollar, so that the 
great expense of lighterage, now necessarily incurred, might be ob- 
viated, and an expense to the producers of many thousands of dollars 
per annum be avoided. I observe that an appropriation of $20,000 
is given for the improvement of the Missouri River above the mouth 
of the Yellowstone, a river running through a wilderness where 
there is not now and cannot for many years to come be any commerce. 

I could very properly, if disposed to contrast, call attention to the 
refusal to appropriate the insignificant sum of $15,000 for the im- 
provement of the Sacramento River, over which pass millions of 
money, invested in commerce, every year, and the improvement of 
which is of the utmost importance, and the appropriation of $20,000 
for the improvement of the Mississippi abeve Saint Anthony’s Falls; 
and, again, $10,000 for the improvement of the Chippewa River, 
Wisconsin, over which there can be but very little commerce. But 
it is not necessary that I should follow the comparison further. I 
mean to be just toward every section, and without further comment 
I respectfully invite attention to some of the strikingly partial feat- 
ures of this bill. Among others the following States enjoy special 
favor: Wisconsin receives $354,000; Michigan, $362,000; West Vir- 
ginia, $277,300; New York, $373,000; Minnesota, $175,000; and the 








































her more than fifteen hundred miles of sea-coast and two important 


a harbor within the harbor of San Francisco. 


bor, each of which has exhibite 


the steps by which the 
These forces, unaided, except by the constructions of the 
creased the depth at the entrance more than four feet: 
mean low water of quite six feet. 

This process w ill be materially ex 
been carried out quite as successfully as was hoped, onl 
been excavated. The dredging is still progressing, an 
depth of ten feet is secured. 


much rapidity as was anticipated. A 
to the attacks of marine insects, which in these waters are very destructive. 


ing it with stone and gravel. 


progress. 
The funds available are sufficient to carry out the project as originally designed 


which the sum of $100,000 is required. 












WILMINGTON HARBOR, CALIFORNIA. 


has been in immediate charge of t 

count of the condition of the work and of its details during the year. 
A carefal inspection of the double work of timber, made in 

numbers and exceedingly destructive in their operations. 


and for this reason the timber had been much exposed 






stone for this purpose. 
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improvement of the Tennessee River, $270,000; while California, with 


rivers, with a commerce exceeding either of the above-named States 
excepting New York, receives but $95,000—$75,000 of that to improve 


Right here I will incorporate that portion of the report of Colonel 
G. H. Mendell which refers to the improvement of the harbor at Wil- 
mington, California, and shows the importance thereof, content that 
it will develop that spirit of discrimination of which I now complain: 


2. Breakwater at Wilmington, Oalifornia.—Lieutenant Sears has made, during 
the year, three careful hydrographic surveys of the entrance to Wilmington Har- 
an improvement in the depth of water as com. 
pared with any gy survey, and jointly they afford an interesting stady of 

dal forces excavate for themselves a sufficient channel. 

t four years, have in- 
here is vow a depth at 


ited by dredging, which, however, has not 
y 24,087 cubic yards having 
will be continned until a 


The sand has formed along the work in a favorable manner, but with not so 
A portion of the timber-work was thus ampere 

t 
became necessary to protect this timber-work, about 1,000 feet in length, by cover- 
This has been partially accomplished, and is still in 


but the large increase of commerce which has taken place would justify an exten 
sion of the work so as te secure a depth of fifteen feet at mean low water, for 


The subjoined extracts from a report by First-Lieutenant Clinton B. Sears, who 
he operations at Wilmington, gives a clear ac- 


arch, proved that 
it bad been atvacked by marine insects, which in these waters are countless in 


This wall had not been covered by sand to the extent that had been anticipated, 
It was thought best to 
protect this timber without delay, and Lieutenant Sears was directed to ‘procure 


There has been a steady improvement in the depth of water in the channel, 
which has been proved by these careful surveys. There is now a depth of six feet 
at mean low water, which is more than four feet better than at the commencement 
of the work. This depth is independent of dredging, and resulta from the con 
struction alone. . 

There is now no reason to doubt the full success of this improvement as it was 
originally projected, and at a cost which will differ but little from the original esti- 
mate, which, in view of the exposure and risk of many of the operations, must be 
regarded as very satisfactory. The depth which it was originally intended to secure 
was 10 feet at mean low water. ; 

We may soon expect this depth. It may, however, be a question whether the 
large increase of commerce, which is shown by the exhibit hereto appended, will 
not justify an increase of depth. A further increase of 5 feet will make an entrance 
that would accommodate the vessels trading to this point in a very satisfactory 
manner. 

It may be remarked thai, owing to the extension of the deep water seaward by 
the action of natural causes, this further increase of depth will not cost proportion 
ally as much as the previous deepening. In illustration of this extension of depth 
seaward, it may be stated that the six-foot curve of depth has advanced 2,000 feet, 
the seven-foot 1,500 feet, and the eight-foot curve 1,100 feet in the past year 

There is good reason for stating that $100,000 properly expended would nearly, if 
not quite, secure a depth at the entrance of 15 feet at mean low water, this sum 
being in addition to the funds now available 

The operations of the coming year will consist of dredging, which is now under 
contract; the protection of the double work, which is under progress; and the regu 
lation of the channel by jetties or trainiug-walls 

No appropriation is asked for the next year 

The following are extracts from the annual report of First Lieutenant C. B 
Sears, Corps of Engineers: 

“ During the present year the natural banking of the sand against the outside of 
the timber-work has not been nearly as rapid as in the preceding year, so that in 
high-water embankment but little has been gained in the direction of the length, 
but much in width and height, so that, practically, Rattlesnake Island has ex 
tended out bodily along the outside of the work (and is due to its pre sence) to a dis 
tance of 2,500 feet, having an elevation to high-water mark and above and an aver 
age width of 250 feet. Over about half of this area a creeping sand-plant, peculiar 
or rather quite common, on this coast, has got a fine foothold, and the top surface 
is rapidly being shifted into dunes, which are also rendered to a great extent stable 
by these plants. Beyond the present head of the island, (2,500 feet point of the 
work,) the sand has during this past year banked up to half-tide on the rest of the 
single work and for about half of the double work, thus securing these oh 
against the attack of the worms. The single-work portion of this sand embanking 
had previously been riprapped to half-tide with stone, which, however, did not 
keep out the worms, buat acted as a catcher of the sand, which has filled into the 
interstices. The banking against the double work has taken place within the last 
six weeks and is due to some crib-wings recently built. The remaining half is 
banked with sand to about 14 feet above mean low water, and the action is goin 
on, 80 that another year will probably see the double work as effectually protectec 
from the worms with sand as is the single work ; but to provide against accidents 
the riprap on the outside of the double work has been raised from | to 3 feet 
throughout its length of 1,000 feet, and nearly one-third of the vacant volume in 
side the double work, 6’ by 10’ by 1,000’, has been filled with rock. 

“ At the close of last year the six-foot curve on the inside of the bar had, through 
natural causes, namely, the scour of the currents, advanced to about 200 feet 
beyond jetty No.1. During the past year this curve has advanced 2,000 feet far 
ther toward the sea, overlapping somewhat the six-foot curve outside the bar; 
the width of the six-foot area averages over 200 feet, so that there is now practi 
cally a good six-foot channel clear through and lying in the most favorable place 
The seven-foot curve has advanced 1,500 feet and the eight-foot curve some 1,100 
feet 

“It is estimated that the natural scour of the current during the past year has 
gaved the removal by dredging of some 30,000 cubic yards of sand. 

















































“WORK DONE DURING THE YEAR. 





* Dredging.—On the 234 of July, 1874, a contract was closed with Mr. Boschke for 
dredging a channel across the bar. This required him to begin work on the 15th of 
September. His time was extended twice, to Septem be r2@ and again to October 
13. He got into position October 13, started his sand-pump dredges on the 16th, 
which proved a signal failure ; he on the 17th started his dipper and took ont about 
half a scow-load of sand. He worked along doing little or nothing for about « 
month, when he broke down entirely and took off his machinery and started te 
build a new dredger. / 

‘The contractor did not resume operations until February 5, 1875, since which 
time he has been working slowly, but somewhat steadily, and has excavated and 
deposited up to date 24,087 cubic yards of sand. seh 

“ He began work at the ten-foot curve inside the bar and made a cut giving 10 feet 
at mean low water over a width of 220 feet and for a length of 400 feet ; from here 
the cut narrowed, till, at 200 feet farther, it was only 120 feet wide ; from here the 
cut inside the bar was stopped and the dredger was moved outside the bar, into the 
ten-foot curve, where a cut to connect the outside and inside six-foot channels was 
begun. Work here began May |, «nd to date a cut 60 feet wide and 560 feet long, 
and carried down to ten feet mean low water, has been made. These cuts have es- 
sentially maintained their width and depth, barring an unavoidable back-filling, 
for which extra depth was made, and on the outside cut some sloping off on the bar 
side, where the bank was very abrupt. 

“ On the main work.—The gap in the single work, 130 feet long and 3 feet deep, 
heretofore left open and furnished with tide-gates, has been built up flush with the 
rest of the work and the tide-gates removed. The point of junction of the work 
and island (initial point of work) has been strengthened by a bulkhead of timber 
and gravel some 30 feet long, 5 feet thick, and 4 feet high, built in the prolongation 
of the axis of the work and carried well into the high grounds. This cuts off the 


































r Tnite d 2 high-water wash around the head of the work. 
penne . om me anid auienigenen his Shook July i ein d... bar 4 7 “ Two gravel dams, 40 feet long, 3 feet thick on top, and from 2 to 4 feet high, have 
Amount ropriated by act a roved March 3, 1875 “Soe 30.000 00 | been built at right angles to the single work, one three hundred odd feet from the 
Amount pe pt the ot year ending June 30. Aneta 99 555 7% | initial point, the other about 200 feet farther out, and both on the sea-side, to cut 
‘Amount available July 1, 1875, including $1,860.29 due on contracts .... 82, 066 24 | of abigh-water channel, which ran along parallel to the work and which had been 
‘Amount required for the fiscal year ent ing June 30, 1877, (as revised in , scooped out by the: reflex action of the wind over the top of the work. 
this Office) : 7 P 100, 000 00 “ The breach at the head of and inside the work has been riprapped with gravel 


and cobble-stones over a length of 250 feet. The timber work in the third gap has 
been banked up with vel on both sides; eight cribs, 6 x24 x10’, have been 
built and put into position outside the double work, forming four crib-wings, 43 feet 
long each, and which will, as the sand accumulates, be built up to the top of the 
work. Two thousand four hundred tons (2,240 pounds each) of rock and 1,375 (2,240 
unds each) of gravel have been purchased in open market, and applied as fol 
ows, namely: of the vel, 950 tons have been put into the third gap, and the 
balance used in the dams, bulkhead, and in riprapping the beach. Of the rock 
420 tons have gone into sinking and securing crib-wings, 735 tons have been put 
into the double work, and the balance as a riprap outside the doable work 
“Incidental work,—The channel for the dredger has been kept plainly marked, 
first by buoys and afterward by beacons and ranges, and a large number of bea 
cons and ranges have been built and planted to facilitate surveys of the harbor. 
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“ Three close and accurate bydrographic surveys of the bar have been made. A 
series of current observations have been made to determine the force and direc 
tion of the currents in different parts of the harbor, with a view to the most advan- 
tageous location of the mouth of the channel. A lot of borings have been made 
to estimate and determine the shape and amount of rock lying in the channel. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Balance in Treasury of United States July 1, 1874.. 

Amount in hands of officer and subject to his check July 1, 1874 
Amount appropriated by act approved March 3, 1875... 

Amount expended dering the fiscal year ending June 30, 

Amount available July 1, 1875, including $1,880.29 due on contracts 


Amount required for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877 160, 000 00 


COMMERCIAL 8TATISTICS. 


For the following data I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Hewitt, superintend- 
ent; Mr. McCrea, auditor, and Mr. Smaurr, freight auditor, of the Los Angeles 
branch of the Southern Pacific Railroad, through whose jurisdction all the com- 
merce of the country at present passes 

Of the imports in 1874, 13,903 tons were railroad plant, iron ties, cars, &c . 
in 1873, 17,007 tons 


and 


| 


Total 


Importe. tonnage. 


Exports. 


No. of sail- 
ing vessels 
arrivedand 
departed. 

ers arrived 


| No. of steam- 


| 
| 


Tons. 
18, 056 
12, 239 
10, 429 
9, 349 
7, 050 


Tone. 
1874. 57, 034 
ED a cintnatiad 41, 399 | 
1872 ae 38, 811 
1871 .. 3 
1870 ... — 22, 


75, 090 4 
53, 638 | 80 
49, 240 57 
54, 937 |. 77 | 
27, 370 56 | 


The principal imports are lumber, general merchandise, and agricultural imple- 
ments. The minor imports are cordwood, horses, cattle, and sheep. 

The principal exports are wines and liquors, wool, and fruits, (oranges, lemons, 
limes, grapes, figs, and English walnuts,) and bullion, though the amount of the 
latter will hereafter for a number of years be nothing, as the freighting of this 
article has been diverted to the Bakersfield route. The minor exports are the 
cereals, (barley, wheat, corn and beans,) honey, borax, asphaltum, (brea,) pelts, and 
hides, (dry and salt.) 

Mr. Hewitt gives the opinion that the amount of tonnage in and out of the county 
during the six months ending June 30, 1875, exceeds either six months in 1874 fully 
20 per cent 

Respectfully submitted 
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CLINTON B. SEARS, 
First Lieutenant of Engineers. 
Major G. H. MENDELI 
Jorps of Engineers, U. 8. A. 


The economy and retrenchment originated in this end of the Cap- 
itol have, in this single instance, much to my regret and to the injury 
of the country, been taken up at the other end of this building and 
in remodeling this bill have been carried to an extreme which must 
certainly receive the condemnation of the people. 

The Senate seemed determined to out-economize our most fearless 
and earnest economists, and in this the distinguished senior Senator 
from my State has cordially and too successfully lent his very poten- 
tial aid. So economical has he become that he has not only per- 
mitted, without opposition, but in some instances aided in crippling 
the commerce of the Pacitic coast by refusing to maintain in the 
Senate appropriations initiated in this House for the improvement 
of our harbors and rivers. 

This House, with economy and retrenchment constantly in their 
mind, and of which they were continually being reminded by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] and the gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. HoLMAN,] not to mention many other honest, earnest, 
and distinguished economists upon this floor, could not and did not 
refuse some appropriations for such important interests. And this 
bill passed this House with appropriations of $30,000 for Wilmington 
Harbor, $12,000 for Monterey Harbor, and $15,000 for the Sacramento 
and Feather Rivers; these very important improvements demanding 
quite as much consideration as any and certainly more than many 
favorably considered in this bill. 


‘ 
Why, sir, one would have supposed that the Senate, which has be- 


come 80 indignant at our efforts to fix the salaries of Department 
clerks at a fraction less than they have been heretofore, who have 
intimated a disposition to keep us here all summer before they will 
yield to a reduction of $500 per annum upon their own and our sala- 
ries, would have cheerfully granted the paltry $57,000 to such im- 
portant improvements, the expenditure of which would have been of 
vast benefit, saving hundreds of thousands of dollars to the people 
of a State which has ever cheerfully paid its full proportion to the 
support of the General Government. They have chosen to do differ- 
ently for reasons no doubt satisfactory to themselves, however much 
this House or the people may differ with them. And I feel that noth- 
ing which I, or others who may view this measure in the same light 
with myself, can do will at this late day of the session remedy the 
error which, in my opinion, they have committed. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, having from the beginning 
done all in my power to make this bill more just and less discrim- 
inating in its character, after a careful examination of the measure, 
giving it full and I believe impartial consideration, I must say I find 
it not only disregarding the just claims of my own State, but also as 
well the interests of other States, and therefore I do not hesitate to 
record my vote against it. 
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Extravagance and Corruption of the Administration. 


SPEECH OF HON. F. HEREFORD, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 12, 1876, 


On extravagance and corruption of the Administration. 


Mr. HEREFORD. Mr. Speaker, during the year 1868 the number 
of failures in the United States was 2,608; in the year 1869, 2,790; 
1870, 3,551; 1871, 2,915; 1872, 4,060; 1873, 5,183; 1874, 5,830; 1875, 
7,740; and during the‘first three months of 1576 it was 2,806, or at the 
rate of 11,224 per annum. 

And to-day we find the following in the Boston Post: 

The list of mills stopped in New England is reported in the Boston Advertiser 
at over one million spindles, and the additions in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
with more to be heard from in Rhode Island and Connecticut, at 200,000, or 124 per 
cent. of the usual production. The spindles stop are one-half on print-cloths, 
and represent a production of 55,000 pieces a week. Compared with the returns 
for previous years, the present production is less than would have been suflicient 
for any season since 1872. 

And also the following: 

EFFECTS OF DULL TIMES. 

To-day all the mills of Fall River cut down 10 per cent. in the wages of oper 
atives. Much dissatisfaction is felt by the hands, and although but comparatively 
little is said it is easy to see that the feeling is intense among the operatives. Man- 
ufacturers say this cut-down is their only alternative ; they must either do it or 
close up. The Sprague mills in Cranston and other parts of Rhode Island are either 
closed or running with small help. At Baltic the mills shut down Saturday night, 
and one thousand operatives were thrown out of employment. It is expected that 
there will be another suspension of A. & W. Sprague & Co., (now in the hands of 
sonerien Chaffee, trustee,) on account of default of interest on extension notes for 

uly. 

So that in the short space of nine years, if the failures continue 
for the balance of this year at the rate of the first three months, we 
will have 45,871, which is unprecedented in the history of our coun- 
try. During all this time, under the policy of the republican party, 
the volume of currency has been steadily diminishing. 

Notwithstanding this alarming state of affairs, penury and starva- 
tion at the doors of our constituents, urged on by the money power, 
this same party in 1875 passed what is known as the resumption act, 
which has increased the contraction, forcing national banks to sur- 
render their charters, to go out of existence, and these banks thereby 
forced to draw in their loans from the people. This most oppressive 
law, the resumption act, was forced through the House of Represent- 
atives under the suspension of the rules, thereby depriving the dem- 
ocratic members from all right of amendment or the right of speech, 
the right to expose its enormities and prostrating and direful effects 
upon the people. A few days since, after a great struggle in favor of 
an oppressed people, a democratic House passed a bill repealing it, 
but it sleeps in a republican Senate; and there it will continue to 
sleep until an outraged people rise in the might and majesty of their 
power and compel that body to listen to the demands of the people 
for relief. This resumption act forces or attempts to force resumption 
of specie payments in 1879. 

Where is the coin to come from? Business men of every kind, far- 
mers, laborers, debtors, where will you get the gold? 

I say gold for the reason that thissame party in February, 1873, de- 
monetized silver. 

By the terms of the Constitution and from the foundation of our 
present form of government gold and silver both have been a legal 
tender in payment of all debts. At the time of the creation of our 
present national debt, a great part of which is held in Europe, it could 
be paid either in gold, silver, or greenbacks; that is, the principal. 
On the back of every greenback was and is still printed these word : 

This note is a legal tender at its face value for all debts, public and private, ex- 
cept duties on imports and interest on the public debt. 

But at a subsequent period this same party passed a law by which 
the principal must be paid in coin. The laborer, the clerk in the De- 
partments, the soldier who risked his life for his country, and the 
pensioner must take greenbacks, but the bondholder must have his 
coin. 

When they had gone thus far in the interest of the bondholder 
you would think they had ay far enough; but the half has not 
been told. A more disgraceful chapter in the history of our country 
is yet to be read. In February, 1873, this same republican Congress, 
still in the power of the foreign bondholder and legislating for his 
interest and against that of their own country, their own confiding 
constituency, passed an act demonetizing silver, depriving it of its 
legal-tender quality, so that to-day the rapacious bondholders must 
and can be paid in gold and gold alone. 

And the darkest, most disgraceful page in that chapter is the man- 
ner of the passage of the law, the means resorted to; the fraudulent 
and high-handed means was only equaled by the object accom- 
plished; the bill depriving silver of its legal-tender quality was 
passed without ever being read ; its reading was demanded by such 
sterling democrats asour present Speaker, Mr. KERR, and Mr. HOLMAN, 
but it was refused. I do not use too strong language when I say it 
was passed by fraud, tyrannical power, and deceit. Oneof theauthors 
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of this deed is dead and the other sick; therefore I say no more, but 
embody in my remarks the proceedings of Congress on May 27, 1872, 
and can be found of that date in the CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, and 
on page 3883, and is as follows: 


Mr. Hotman. I suppose it is intended to have the bill read before it is put 
i e 


its 5 

The SPEAKER. The substitute will be read. 

Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts. I hope not. It is a long bill, and those who are 
interested in it are perfectly familiar with its provisions. 

Mr. Kerr. The rules cannot be suspended so as to dispense with the reading of 


the bill. 

The SPEAKER. They can be. 

Mr. Kerr. I want the House to understand that it is attempted to put through 
this bill without being read. 

The Speaker. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hooper] move that 
the reading of the bill be dispensed with? 

Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts. I will so frame my motion to suspend the rules 
that it will dispense with the reading of the bill. . 

The SreaKker. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves that the rules be sus 
pended and that the bill pass, the reading thereof being dispensed with. 

Mr. RANDALL. Cannot we have a division of that motion ? 

The SPEAKER. A motion to suspend the rules cannot be divided. 

Mr. RANDALL. I should like to have the bill read, although I am willing that the 
rules shall be suspended as to the passage of the bill. 

The question was put on suspending the rules and passing the bill withont read 
ing; and (two-thirds not voting therefor) the rules were not suspended. 

r. Hooper, of Massachusetts. I now move that the rules be suspemled and 
the substitute for the bill in relation to mints and coinage passed; and I ask that 
the substitute be read. 

The Clerk began to read the substitute. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that the original bill! 

The Speaker. The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts {Mr. Hooper] 
applies to the substitute, and that on which the House is called to act is being read. 

. Brooks. As there is to be no dehate, the only chance we have to know what 

we are doing is to have both the bill and the substitute read. 

The SreaKER. The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts being to sus- 

nd the rules and pass the substitute, it gives no choice between the two bills. 

he House must either pass the substitute or none. 

Mr. Brooks. How can we choose between the original bill and the substitate 
unless we hear them both read? 

The Speaker. The gentleman can vote “ay’’ or “no” on the question whether 
this substitute shall be passed. 

Mr. Brooks. I am very much in the habit of voting ‘‘no” when Ido not know 
what is going on. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Before the question is taken upon suspending the rules and pass- 
ing the bill, I hope the gentleman from Massachusetts will explain the leading 
changes made by this bill in the existing law, especially in reference to the coin 
age. Pr would seem that all the small coinage of the country is intended to be re 
coined. 

Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts. This bill makes no changes in the existing law 
in that regard. It does not require the recoinage of the small coins. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, to sus 
pend the rules and pass the bill, it was agreed to; there being—ayes 110, noes 13. 


From which it will be seen that Mr. HOLMAN used the following 
language: 
Mr. HOLMAN. 


P e. 
Mr. Hooper. I hope not. 


Whereupon Mr. KERR said: 
The rules cannot be suspended so as to dispense with the reading of the bill 


Whereupon the Speaker (then Mr. Blaine) said : 
They can be. 


I suppose it is intended to have the bill read before it is put on 


And the bill was passed without ever being read. 

Mr. Speaker, I appeal to all liberty-loving, fair-dealing men on this 
floor and through them to every American citizen if they will toler- 
ate such a high-handed outrage. Silver at that time constituted 
about one-half of the coin of this country and of the world, and nearly 
one-half of all the silver produced in the world is the product of the 
United States. Yet we see by the assistance of a republican Speaker 
a republican House passed an act driving it out of circulation by one 
fell swoop, and would not even allow the bill to be read. Why are 
we sent here? Why do we occupy these seats? Is it to be com- 
pelled to enact laws without their ever being read? Is this the kind 
of deliberative body we have? Will the American people tolerate 
such high-handed measures? 

Is it then any wonder that there is such a cry of hard times all 
over the land? Return to specie payments with one-half of your 
— surreptitiously legislated out of existence! The whole peo- 
ple feel and feel grievously this monetary pressure; they feel the 
scarcity of money, and all wonder why it is so, but few know the 
real cause. Prices of all articles are regulated by the scarcity or 
abundance of coin. As Isaid heretofore, itis estimated that the gold 
and silver coin of the world are about equal in value. Is there any 
plainer proposition than that if you destroy one-half of it you thereby 
reduce by one-half the value or price of every article ; the merchant’s 
goods, the reai estate, the farmer’s wheat and corn, the grazier’s cat- 
tle, and laborer’s wages? It has been charged upon the floor of this 
House, and not denied, that this bill demonetizing silver was drawn 
up byan Englishman. We know one thing, that very soon after sil- 
ver was demonetized in this country the same policy was adopted in 
Germany and England. In 1873 silver was demonetized, one-half of 
our coin practically destroyed. In 1873 the financial panic came upon 
us like a fire-bell in the night. Comment is unnecessary. In 1875 
the resumption act was passed, the panic had spread, and dismay and 
distress are seen and felt all over our fair land. 

On February 11, 1876, on the floor of this House, Mr. Blaine, when 
speaking for another purpose, unwittingly told the tru..a of the great 
cause of all our troubles. He used the following language : 
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In other words, what we most need as the outgrowth of legislation is confidence, 
public and private, general and individual. 

In other words, the cause of all our trouble is want of confidence, 
want of confidence public and private, general and individual ; want 
of confidence in the national Legislature, want of confidence in the 
Executive, heads of Departments, and their subordinates. 

The same gentleman said : 

Why, Mr. Chairman, it is hardly an exaggeration that ever since the Govern- 
ment was compelled to resort to irredeemable currency during the war the assem 
bling of Congress and its continuance in session have been the most disturbing 
elements in the business of the country. It is literally true, no man can tell what 
a day may bring forth. 

Mark the words: “ The assembling of Congress and its continu- 
ance in session have been the most disturbing elements in the busi- 
ness of the country.” But during all this time the republican party 
had absolute control of both Houses, and a great portion of the time 
atwo-thirds vote. Thedemocratic party declared the issuance of legal- 
tenders unconstitutional and unnecessary. For saying so we were 
denounced as “ disloyal,” “ copperheads,” “ rebels.” 

Now these same authors of that act themselves denounce it as “ irre- 
deemable trash.” You forced it upon the people at its gold value, and 
now when the people have it and it is all they have you seek by 
every means to depreciate it and make it valueless. Is there not cause 
for want of confidence? Buta short time ago when the Supreme 
Court had decided the legal-tenders unconstitutional, your party and 
your President were so much enamored of what you now call “irredeem- 
able trash,” that you packed the Supreme Court so as to change that 
decision. Again the same gentleman says: 

When we had one hundred and fifty millions of legal-tender in circulation, it 
stood for a long while nearly at par with gold. As the issue increased in amount 
the depreciation was very rapid, and at the time we fixed the four-hundred-million 
limit, that whole vast sum had less purchasing power in exchange for lands, or 
houses, or merchandise than the hundred and fifty millions had two years before. 
In the spring of 1862, $150,000,000 of legal-tender weuld buy in the market $147,- 
000,000 in gold coin. In June, 1864, $400,000,000 of legal-tenders would buy only 
$140,000,000 in gold coin. 

But what party was in power? Who made the change? What 
party is responsible for issuing $400,000,000 legal-tenders when that 
$400,000,000 would not purchase as much as the $150,000,000 already 
out? Who is responsible for this squandering of $250,000,000, which 
together with its interest would to-day amount to $436,000,000, or 
one-fifth of the whole national debt? Is there any wonder there is 
a want of condfience ? 

Further on he says: 


When the first three hundred millions of legal-tenders were issued, they could be 
funded at the option of the holder in 5.20 bonds in sums of $50 and any multiple 
thereof. This provision gave a fixed, determinate character to the legal-tender, 
connected it with other Government issues by an equated value, made it an in- 


tegral part of our whole system of — credit, and established it, in short, as a 


sort of balance-wheel to our somewhat complicated financial machinery. So long 
as that provision was in force the money of the people was precisely as good and 
just the same as the money of the bondholder. By a mistaken policy, as I venture 
to aflirm, this section of the law, on the request of Secretary Chase, was repealed 
after due notice given, and the moment that was done the legal-tender became a 
sort of financial orphan among us; it had thenceforward no connection or relation 
ship with any other issue by the Government ; it measured nething itself and was 
measured by nothing, and ever since that day it has had to fight its own battle, not 
merely unaided by other forms of public credit, but in a sense constantly hindered 
by them. 


He says so long as that provision (the convertibility clause) was in 
force the money of the people was precisely as good and just the same 
as the money of the bondholders; but who, what party made the 
change, made the money of the boudholder better than that of the 
people? Then I ask again is there any wonder that there is a want 
of confidence in your party by these people whose Representatives you 
are, whose money you have by your legislation made worth less than 
the money of the German and English bond-holders ? 

And so we might continue from Congress to Congress and we would 
see that nearly all the legislation has been in the interest of the bond- 
holder and against the people. There have been constant changes and 
fluctuations of policy, so that no one knows what aday may bring forth. 

But I must pass on. 

Another one of the great causes of the present depressed condition 
of the country is the unparalleled extravagance of the Administra- 
tion. On pages 11 and 12o0f the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury we find the net ordinary receipts in the Treasury were as follows: 

In the fiscal year— 

$322, 031, 158 19 
519, 949, 564 38 
462, 846, 672 92 
376, 434, 453 

57, 188, 256 
395, 959, 833 
, 104 § 


"090 
‘771 41 


4, 079, 674, 217 15 

Which gives us in gross as the net ordinary receipts for these 

eleven years the enormous sum of $4,079,674,217.15. And now if we 

add $297,450,145.14, the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury as 

the net ordinary receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1876, we 

have $4,376,130,362.29 as the net ordinary receipts in the Treasury in 
the last twelve years. 
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By the same report, on page 8, we are told that the public debt of 
the United States was, in 1465, $2,620,647,869.72, and by the last 
monthly statement of the public debt published by the present Sec- 
retary of the Treasury we are told that the public debt of the United 
States was, on June 30, 1476, $2,203,550,345.31, which shows that dur- 
ing these twelve years the public debt has been diminished only 
$477,097 ,524.43, while during the same period there has been wrung 
from the hard earnings of the 7 $4,377,130,362.29. What has be- 
come of the other $3,900,032,827.867 By these figures, taken from the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, we find that during these 
twelve years there has been received intothe Treasury $1,696,482,492.55 
more than the whole debt was in 1865, and yet we are in debt over 
two thousand millions of dollars ! 

Is there any wonder there is a want of confidence? Is there any won- 
der that there is a cry all over the land for retrenchment and reform? 

But some may say that part of the year 1865 was during the war, 
and that the debt had not reached its maximum until 1566. So be 
it. Let us see, then, how the matter stands since the war. Thesame 
report shows that, ieaving out the year 1865, we have received since 
that period, in a time of profound peace, $4,055,099,204.10, and the debt 
was only reduced $569,685,878.38, leaving a balance of receipts over 
expenditures since the war of $3,485,413,375.72 after subtracting the 
reduction of the public debt, and yet we are in debt over two thousand 
millions of dollars. 

By the same report, on page 14, we find our expenditures for the 
Army in 1860 were only $16,472,202.72 ; in 1875, for the same purpose, 
$41,120,645.98. In 1860, for the Navy, $11,514,649.83; in 1874, for the 
same purpose, $30,932,527.42. The gross expenditures for all purposes 
in 1860 were only $77,055,125.64. Yet further, as shown by the same 
report, the net ordinary expenditures of the Government from 1791 
to 1860 inclusive, in a period of seventy years, the net ordinary ex- 
penditures of the Government were $1,524,848,412.43, and from 1867 to 
1875, a period of only nine years, the net ordinary expenses were 
$1,664,703,838.02. In neither case are included in these expenditures 
either interest on public debt, pensions, premiums, or expenditures for 
Indians, the War, or Navy Department. The figures are startling. But 
I must hurry on to a close, 

During the short space I have had a seat on this floor I have seen 
five United States judges driven from their offices by fear of im- 
peachment; our country disgraced through our representative at 
the last Vienna exposition; our minister to one of the proudest courts 
in the world forced to resign and now censured by the House of Rep- 
resentatives; the President’s Private Secretary now answerable to 
our civil courts for misdeeds of a high character, and last, a Cabinet 
minister impeached for high crimes and misdemeanors and only es- 
caping conviction and punishment by alleged want of jurisdicition. 

Are not these things sufficient to bring the blush to the cheek of 
every American proud of his country? Are they not enough to cause 
“the ears of those who hear it tingle and the eyes of those who have 
seen it weep drops of blood?” Is it not high time that every honest 
man, every patriot, regardless of party, should give himself up for the 
approaching political battle for economy, purity, and good govern- 
ment? For “whatseever things are true, whatsoever things are hon- 
est, whatsoever things are jast, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things * * * are of good report,” are involved in the issue. 
If the spiritsof the departed take notice of what is transpiring upon 
this earth, I believe Washington aud his compatriots in arms are look- 
ing down upon us in this struggle and will bid us Godspeed. 


Why the Sc ath is Democratic. 





To the philosophic student of our political history there is plain|y 
discernible the well-defined lines of a continuous conflict, from the 
origin of our Government to the present day, between two extreme and 
equally erroneous ideas—* centralization ” and “State sovereignty ;” 
the one aiming at what is called a strong government, with al! the 
functions of government massed in and exercised by one great central 
power; theother denying even the existence of that central power, and 
dwarfing it into a mere agency of the States, without vitality or the 
power of separate and independent existence. The marks of this con- 
flict may be found all along the line of our national history on the 
extremes of one and the other political parties. Thefirst found its ad- 
herents among the extreme federalists, among the extreme whigs, 
among the extreme native Americans, among the extreme abolition- 
ists, and has finally and in this day as its exponents and apostles the 
entire and great republican party of the country, which seeks and 
demands the consolidation of all governmental powers in the hands of 
the Federal Government. 

The other, State sovereignty, found its stronghold among extremists 
of the democratic party. It went to the extent of denying to the 
Federal Government a substantive, self-sustaining, and independent 
existence, and declared the absolute sovereignty of the States. But 
this theory of the extreme democrats never obtained acceptance by 
the masses of the democratic party as a party, as is evidenced by the 
stern rebuke given by General Jackson to nullification in South Caro- 
lina. The partyas a general thing has stood firmly upon the doctrine 
that the Federal Government, within the limits prescribed by the 
Constitution, was a sovereignty, a government capable of independent 
existence and self-protection, and that its powers could not be revoked 
or nullified by the States, which were to the same extent entirely de- 
pendent and subordinate, but outside of these limits independent of 
all Federal supremacy. As we understand it there is where the demo- 
cratic party stands to-day. It demands absolute obedience and sub- 
ordination of the States to the Federal Government upon every sub- 
ject over which the Constitution gives it jurisdiction. But it in turn 
demands of the Federal Government that it abstain from the exercise 
over the States or people of any authority not clearly embraced and 
conferred by the terms of its charter. 

Whenever the limitations set by the Constitution to the powers of 
the States or of the Federal Government are broken down, disre- 
garded, or overstepped in either direction, it is at the peril of our 
existence asa nation. If the States assume a sovereignty beyond 
that conferred, the Union is at an end and we are held together by a 
rope of sand. We become a disorganized, disorderly body of petty 
States, warring upon each other and ending in anarchy and despo- 
tism. If the Federal Government assumes to exercise powers not 
conferred, and encroaches upon the legitimate domain of the States, 
then the Union ceases to exist, and it is a misnomer to speak of it, 
for there are no States to be united. So that either extreme leads to 
the destruction of the Union, and the one no more than the other. 
The middle ground between these two extremes is in this, as in all 
things else, the only true one. And I claim that it is this middle 
ground, this solid and only basis of the Union, upon which the dem- 
ocratic party of to-day stands. True,there may be, and doubtless 
are, many men claiming to be democrats and acting with them who 
assert the extreme doctrine of State sovereignty; but they do not 
represent or speak for the democracy asa party. And I here declare 
that I have no more respect for the opinions of an extreme State 
sovereignty democrat than I have for those of an orthodox repub- 
lican. Both tend to the destruction of the Union, and indirectly, but 
by opposite processes, to the subversion of free government. 

The republican party came into life denouncing the Constitution 
as “a covenant with death and a league with hell,” and was promptly 
met by its old opponent, State sovereignty. And as a consequence of 
of those two false theories came the war “and all our woe.” The 
result of the war, the last and final arbiter, the ultima ratio, was the 
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total annihilation of the State sovereignty theory. But unfortunately 
this victory was achieved by the opposite extreme, the theory of 
centralization and consolidation, under which States lose all but their 
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On the reason why the South 1s democratic. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. Speaker, the gravest sin charged upon the 
people of the South by the republican party seems to be that they 
vote the democratic ticket. This is “the head and front of” our 
“offending.” We can be forgiven any and all other transgressions but 
this one. That is the unpardonable sin for which there is no atone- 
ment. To expiate that transgression the South has been doomed to 
a slow but never-ending death. Her industries have been crushed, 
her future darkened, and people plundered by a hungry horde of 
avaricious adventurers. The sanctuaries of justice have been debased 
and corrupted, and liberty has become a mockery in some of her 
States. 

Now these facts lead me to inquire why it is, under all the pressure 
of these severe ordeals, that people remain fixed and determined in 
their adhesion to the democratic party ; for if it proceeds from a high 
sense and conviction of duty and from fidelity to the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution as we understand them, surely we do 
not merit the severe condemnation and punishment we have received, 
even though we are wrong. Humanity, “thy name is frailty,” may 
be predicated of man as well as of the gentler sex. 


autonomy, become mere subdivisions or departments of a grand ceri- 
tral power having and exercising unlimited authority. 

But as I said, if the doctrine of State sovereignty has been effect- 
ually killed by the war, and fortunately forever eliminated from our 
politics, its antagonist and antipode, centralization, is very far from 
dead. It has to-day as its exponent the republican party, a party 
that has been prolific of great men and characterized by an energy 
and coherency, an ability and audacity which will fit it for the work 
of revolutionizing the fundamental principles of our Government. 
Under its matured and developed existence, it has not hesitated to lay 
its mailed hand upon the most sacred provisions of the bill of rights 
and to trample under foot every right reserved by the Constitution to 
the States or people. In time of peace even it has set up military 
commissions for the trial of citizens, it has suspended the writ of 
habeas corpus, it has overcome the civil by the military power, it has 
by military order set up and abolished State governments, it has by 
force dispersed Legislatures, and sent its mailed warriors to clank 
their swords in State capitols and to drag from their seats obnoxious 
members of the Legislature. It has placed the military in the hands 
of its party leaders to raid upon and terrorize over its opponents, 
without warrant or legal process. Judging the republican party b 
its acts for the past ten years, its theory and practice totally abol- 
ished State existence. It has made fidelity and adhesion to its tenets 
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and practices not only the test of official patronage, but that of loy- 
alty to the Constitution itself. Measured by its dogmas as inter- 
preted by its practices, there is no patriotism, no virtue outside of 
its charmed circle. In its eyes the Hancocks, the McClellans, the 
Custers, the Bannings, the Walkers, and even my maimed friend from 
Ohio [General RicE]} are double-dyed rebels and traitors. In vain 
these gallant men point to their records and heroism in the cause of 
the Union. In vain they periled their lives in the fore-front of battle. 
They are not loyal to the republican party and are therefore neces- 
sarily false to their country. 

For them no minstrel raptures swell ; 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence they sprang, 

Unwept, unhonor'd, and unsung. 


emissaries keep the poor colored man ander moral and even physical 
duress that is little short of moral and political slavery. It claims 
the negro as its own, body and soul, by divine indefeasible right. 
He has noright of choice, no election. His ticket is put into his hand 
by his republican master, and he is expected and required to vote it. 
His imagination is inflamed and excited by most horrible pictures 
of the dire purposes of his employer, of the man who feeds and 
clothes and shelters him; of the man who, when he is sick, at- 
tends and ministers to him. His fears are worked upon antil 
the poor negro is finally led to believe that the good man from 
whose hand he has received so many kindnesses is politically a kind 
of “goblin damned.” If these moral influences fail to impress sufti- 
ciently the poor dupe, resort is had to the physical dangers of the 
“Union League” and “ Union Rights Stop.” Why, sir, I do not hesi- 
tate to assert that there is more coercion, more intimidation practiced 
upon the negro by the republican party than by all the democrats, 
White Leagues, and Ku-Klux put together. Hon. Mr. Foster, of 
Ohio, republican chairman of special committee of the last Congress 
to investigate Louisiana affairs, says that there was_no intimidation 
of the blacks by the whites in the election of November, 1274; but 
that, on the contrary, it was shown that there was intimidation and 
coercion by the republican negroes of negroes desiring to vote the 
democratic ticket. 

The military officer lately in command at Port Hudson, Louisiana, 
charged to investigate the late troubles in that region, reports to his 
superiors that he found in existence among the negroes there an or- 
ganization styled the ‘“ Union Rights Stop,” by the laws and consti- 
tution of which the penalty even of death was denounced not only 
upon apostates, but upon all negroes who refused for the third time 
to join their organization. Sir, I repeat that by artifice, falsehood, 
force, and fraud the republican leaders exercise a despotism and 
coercive power over the negroes of the South that are absolutely 
chief, but to the boon companions and choice spirits of the White | appalling. And all this is done under the pretext of protecting the 
House ; to its Babcocks, its Harringtons, itsShepherds. No orthodox | negro from the white man. Sir, what are we to think of a party 
republican dares to rise in his place on this floor and raise his voice | which for the sake of ascendency will go into peaceful communities 
in protest or condemnation of any of those archangel republicans | and stir up strife and hatred and bloodshed; that will deliberately 
who stand nearest the throne. The sad consequences of such temer- | and at dead of night enter your back doors when you are asleep and 
ity are tco fresh and green in their memories to warrant the boldest | there organize and incite your employés and neighbors to the most 
spirit to try the hazardous experiment. deadly hatred and fear of you; that seeks to maintain itself by in- 

“But yesterday the name of Bristow might have stood against the | flaming all the worst passion of an uneducated and impressible race ? 
world,” but he dared to lay his hands on the anointed, and “ Now | Sir, to my mind it amounts almost to diabolism. It is that fell 
lies he there, with none so poor to do him reverence.” Jewell, Pratt, | spirit which drove Satan to prefer “reigning in hell fo serving in 
Wilson, Yaryan, a noble lime of martyrs, lie headless at the feet of | heaven.” But, sir, it also shows, thank God, the desperate straits to 
the martial Babcock and the jovial Shepherd. Rash men! knew ye | which the party is driven to save itself. The seal of public condem- 
not the “true princes? Instinct should have taught ye better.” nation is upon it. The handwriting is upon the wall, and it is wildly, 

But some of the more restive spirits of the republican party say | madly seeking a place to shelter itself from the storm of indignation 
this is not republicanism, but Grantism. Ah! but Grantism is the | that it sees rolling its dark clouds up the horizon. It flies to “ south- 
natural-born child of republicanism, its normal development and le- | ern outrages” as its last and only refuge. The people of this mighty 
gitimate offspring. Strike down the safeguards of the Constitution, | nation has arisen and is sitting in judgment upon its deeds. The 
prostrate the reserved rights of the States and people to the Federal | poor culprit stands shivering before its judges. In response to every 
power, and you have for result an irresponsible personal government | inquiry as to its doing for the past ten years it wildly shouts 
run in the interest of individuals, rings, and jobs. As a further re- | “Southern outrages.” In vain you ask it why it has fostered and fed 
sult you have fealty to the chiefs as the basis of all political prefer- | its pets, its Belknaps, Babcocks, Shepherds, et id omne genus, out of 
ment, and as a consequence the Government is administered, not as | the public Treasury. Its only response is “ Southern outrages.” When 
a great public trust, but as a mere personal estate, held and given as | you arraign it for its whisky frauds, its Indian rings, its Navy and 
private benefit. It would be impossible for me within the limited | railroad jobs, and its wanton squandering of the public moneys, it 
time I have allotted to me to go into a general enumeration of the | incoherently but vociferously shouts back “ Southern outrages!” 
sad and deplorable consequences of republicanism as Srmnen into | This cry isits only stock in trade. Take that from it, and you not 
Grantism. I shall confine my remarks to a few of its results upon | only rob it of its last shelter, but you take away its meat and its 
such of the Southern States as have not escaped from its baleful in- | drink. Whenever an election is to be carried or a fraud to be cov- 
fluences. ered up, then every breeze that sweeps from the South comes laden 

One of its immediate and most apparent results is to dwarf and | with the sighs and groans of the dead and dying. The republican 
emasculate the State governments, and to render them mere depend- | leaders proceed “to hang their harps upon the willows,” and will 
encies of the dominant party. Their governors become mere hench- | not longer “sing the songs of Zion,” but wrap themselves in sack- 
men of the President, mere satraps of the central power, without | cloth and ashes, and proceed to fire the northern heart with an Iliad 
virility or individuality. What more shameful spectacle can be pre- | of woes. Long lines of Ku-Klux, with horns and hoofs and forked 
sented than that of Chamberlain and Kellogg to-day. Ostensibly | tails, are made to parade in solemn procession before the imaginations 
they are the heads and governors of great Commonwealths, supplied | of their auditors; and one would suppose that suddenly the green 
with all the appliances and machinery of legislative, executive, and | fields and undulating hills of the South were emitting the sulphurous 
judicial power necessary to separate existence and self-preservation, | fumes of perdition and that her people, suddenly transformed into 
while in reality they are the mere puppets of the Administration, car- | demons, were holding a saturnalia of blood. Thank God, too, that 
rying on, encouraging, and fostering a deliberate plan to stir up strife | they have flaunted the bloody shirt until it has got so threadbare and 
and bloodshed. Is a crime committed within their State, they, | so thin that everybody can see through it. 
without seeking or desiring to bring the perpetrator to justice, rush To one born and reared and living always in the South, as I have 
off at break-neck speed to their master at Washington, and crouching | been, intimately familiar with white and blackraces there, and know- 
at his imperial feet, proceed to whine out their doleful tales. Shame | ing, as I do, the feelings and sentiments of the whites toward the 
upon such paltroonery for partisan ends. They are actually engaged | blacks, it seems almost incredible, it is absolutely astounding, to hear 
in a brokerage of crime, and are never so happy as when they can | the horrible stories that are current here and unheard-of there. Sir, 
rehearse to their master some fearful tale of blood. They gloat over | I stand here to-day and represent the largest and most populous col- 
the slaughter of their poor deluded colored followers, and offer them | ored district in the State of Lowisiana; and here in my place I assert, 
up with the sublime devotion of an enthusiast upon the altar of polit- | without fear of contradiction, that the only intimidation ever prac- 
ical success. To incite, encourage, and stimulate hatred and strife | ticed in the fourteen parishes composing that district by white men 
between the white and colored people of their States is their dearest | for election purposes was in the fall of 1874, when United States 
wish and constant occupation. It is the chief stock in trade of their | troops, under charge of Marshal Packard’s deputies, who were armed 
masters; it is the forlorn-hope of the republican party. Eliminate | with quires of warrants issned in blank by United States commission- 























But not only has that party made adhesion to its tenets the test of 
loyalty to the Government, but as a necessary sequence it has made 
fidelity to its chiefs the test of republican faith,and thereby dwarfed 
and metamorphosed the Government of the Constitution into a mere 
personal appendage of the President and his favor.tes. A man’s fit- 
ness for office now is determined, not by the obsolete formula, “ Is he 
capable and is he honest ?” but by this, “Is he loyal to the republi- 
can party, and especially does he bear true faith and allegiance to 
the President and his boon companions? Is he willing to wear the 
Executive collar inscribed : 

“Tam his highness’s dog at Kew ; 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you!" 


















If he is unwilling to wear or even restive under this Executive 
badge of ownership, the fiat goes forth: 


Off with his head! so much for Buckingham ! 







But this fealty is expected and due not only to the party and its 





the bloody shirt from the republican campaign, and there is nothing | ers, rode and raided over the parishes of Union, Claiborne, Jackson, 
left with which to fire the northern heart, except the party’s corrup- | and Lincoln, arresting, handcufling, and dragging from their homes 
tion, rings, and jobs, and business prostration and financial distress | and families at dead of night their best and most peaceful citizens, 
at home and national dishonor abroad. without the shadow of an affidavit or charge against them, except 

Under the pretense of protecting him against the violence and in- | such charge as Deputy Marshal Edgar Selye saw fit to fill into his 
timidation of the whites, the republican party through its southern | blank and, as he swears, forged warrants, 
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Sir, I appeal to you and to all honorable wen of whatever party to 
take this home to yourselves. Let Mr. Grant, under the lead of 
wicked, vindictive men like Packard, bent upou your humiliation and 
degradation, turn his troopers loose upon you. Let them raid at night 
through your rural districts, without warrant and without law, drag- 
ging your oldest and best citizens from their beds, handcuffing them, 
and spiriting them away from home and friends! Sir, what would 
the people of Ohio say to that? Would not there go up from your 
midst a thunder-burst of indignation that would shake the continent ? 
Ah! but have you not the manhood to sympathise with the poor, 
plundered people of the South who have suffered and will suffer again 
all this, for no crime except that they will not vote the republican 
ticket? Will you longer heed the misrepresentations and slanders of 
the southern people by the bad men who through you hope to con- 
tinue their lease of power and plunder in the South? From now till 
the election they will fill the air with their cries of “ blood,” “ mur- 
der,” and “outrage.” Will you believe them? Let us reason to- 
gether. Let us look at the facts. 

Why is there peace between the races in Virginia, and Tennessee, 
and Kentucky, and Missouri, and Arkansas, and Georgia, and Ala- 
bama? There the colored man is peaceful, and in the full enjoy- 
ment of all his rights; and yet he is living with the same rebels and 
traitors, (as we are fondly called.) I will tell youwhy. Because the 
bad men who make their living by stirring up strife between the 
races have there lost their influence with the colored man; because 
the colored man has found by actual experience the falsehoods and 
deceptions practiced upon him; because his mind has been disabused 
of the idea so sedulously inculeated in him that we want to re-en- 
slave him or deprive him of his rights. And this, too, is the reason 
why Alabama in her late election rolls up a majority of 40,000 for 
Governor Houston. It is not because the back man has been intimi- 
dated, as Mr. Senator SPENCER is pleased to suggest; but is because 
he is freed and emancipated from that hideous dread and fear which 
have oppressed him for years, and because he has exercised his rights 
like a freeman, for his own good. Why is it not just as rational and 
natural that I, who employ and feed, clothe and shelter these people 
should exercise a controlling influence over them in politics, and that 
they should trust me in that as they do in all other of the concerns 
of life, as it is that your operatives should be influenced and con- 
trolled by their employers? Asa general rule, is not the employer 
the more intelligent ard is there not generally an identity of politi- 
cal interest between them? Will not legislation and administration 
which enhance the benefits of the employer generally advantage the 
employé ? 

Sir, if left alone to ourselves, to the operation of natural laws and 
normal conditions, there is and can be no antagonism between the 
races in the South. Why not then for once give non-intervention a 
fair trial; especially as the efforts of constant interference by the 
Federal Government have proved so unavailing ; and especially as, in 
those States where Federal interference has ceased, peace and order 
and good feeling prevail, and the colored man has the full measure 
of bis rights? 

Ah, sir, 1 will tell you why the strife must go on. The republican 
party cannot afford to have peace in the South; it does not intend 
that there shall be peace there. Already the notes of preparation can 
be heard; already Marshal Packard is marshaling the military to se- 
cure his own elevation as governor of Louisiana. He is longing for 
blood, and carnage, and outrage. The heartless declaration of Ex- 
Governor Ames that the blood of twenty or thirty colored men would 
be of service to the republican party meets an enthusiastic response 
in the loyal bosoms of Kellogg, and Chamberlain, and Packard. 
These desperate men are expected and required to manufacture and 
get up ammunition for the northern campaign. Without that staple 
production of carpet-bag governments, “southern outrages,” the re- 
publican party is flat broke; its sinews of war are gone, for it can- 
not look an honest constituency in the face and say that it has faith- 
fully administered the great public trust committed to it. 

Sir, since the close of the war the whole policy and practice of 
the republican party toward the people of the South has been un- 
generous. Why? Simply because that people have, in the exercise 
of the undoubted right of every free American citizen, differed with 
it politically. This is the only crime of which we have been guilty. 
This is manifest from the course of that party toward men of the 
South like Longstreet, Holden, and others who have washed away 
the sins of rebellion by a profession of faith in the redeeming powers 
of the republican party. Though a southern man’s sins “ be as scar- 
let,” join the republican party, and they shall be made “ white as 
snow.” Every sin, every shortcoming is washed away by republican 
baptism; but woe to the poor wretch who does not receive republican 
absolution. Better he had never been born! For he is only 

Fit for treasons, stratagems, and s : 
The motions of his soul are dull as night, 


And his affections dark as Erebus: 
Let no such man be trusted ! 


Sir, the people of the South want peace. They want reconciliation 
with their northern brothers. They love the Constitution and revere 
its memories. They beliéve before God that the democratic party 
truly represents the spirit and intent of that great charter of lib- 
erty. They believe that the republican party does not; that it tends 
to centralization and to the destruction of fundamental principles. 
They believe that the bad governments of the South are the normal 
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developments of that personal government which has grown up under 
the republican party. This is why we vote the democratic ticket. 
We do it from conviction and a high sense of duty, not from any 
animosity or hostility to the men who compose the republican party. 
I here state that many of my warmest and dearest personal friends 
in the South are republicans, white men who have come there since 
the war to cast their lot with us; men who are as ardent and doubt- 
less as honest in their political convictions as Iam. I stand here as 
the Representative of many of them, and I am proud to say, too, as 
the Representative and choice of at least four thousand colored 
voters of my district. If I were conscious of harboring in my heart 
any wish,any desire, to do them wrong, to deprive them of a single 
constitutional, legal, or civil right, I would pray God to palsy the 
arin I raised to strike them. 

Sir, leave the people of those States where you leave the people of 
the other States, to settle their own home affairs. Withdraw your 
troc»s, and call back the emissaries who are among us inciting the 
colored man to hatred of his white neighbor. Leave the negro free 
to vote with the whites if he wishes, and, sir, you will have laid the 
foundationsof permanent peace and prosperity forthe unhappy South, 
and you will have placed the rights and liberties of the colored man 
upon the only safe and firm basis on which they can rest—the good- 
will, the self-interest of the dominant race. 


eduction of Expenditures. 


SPEECH OF WILLIAM R. MORRISON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 10, 1876, 
On reduction of the expenditures of the Government. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, the report just made, and others 
to be made which have been substantially agreed upon, ends for the 
session our efforts to reduce expenditures, so well begun and so faith- 
fully adhered to by the chairman [Mr. ype! and his associates 
of the Committee on Appropriations. The result is a reduction of 
$29,944,252 below appropriations of last year and $55,380,650 below 
the estimates and amounts asked for by the Departments. (1.) This 
annual saving continued from year to year, and placed at the highest 
rate of interest now paid by the Government, will pay off the principal 
of its whole interest-bearing debt in twenty-five years. This admon- 
ishes us of the necessit¥ for the strictest economy and frugality in the 
administration of the Government. 

Economy is but another name for honesty in public affairs, while 
extravagance in civil administration means neither more nor less than 
dishonesty, and as surely leads to debauchery and corruption. Money 
taken from the public and given to those who have not earned it is 
taken no less wrongfully with than without the forms of law. “Hard 
times” have overtaken us. Money will buy more labor and more of 
the products of labor now than during the war and many years there- 
after. This has been recognized and conformed to in all private busi- 
ness avocations and employments by the reduction of the wages of 
labor and the prices of its products. We have insisted and do insist 
upon recognizing the fact in public employments. Since the profits 
and earnings of those who pay the taxes have fallen off we have in- 
sisted and do insist there shall be some reduction in the earnings of 
those who live from and consume them. 

The appropriation bills passed and agreed upon result in the dis- 
charge of seven hundred and sixty-five persons now needlessly kept 
in the pay of the Government, and an annual saving, as already 
stated, of nearly thirty millions. Hereafter it is believed the one 
test as to the true amount of appropriations will be the just and 
economic needs of the public service. These reductions will be per- 
manent and will be followed by others which can be made whenever 
we can have the co-operation’ of the other branches and Departments 
of the Government. The reductions made are of course but for a 
single year, but it will be long before any House of Representatives 
assembles here reckless enough to increase them. Such increase can 
only be secured by returning here a majority of our political oppo- 
nents who have so earnestly resisted these reductions. 

The return of such a majority sends us back to our seats at the 
next session beaten, rebuked, and virtually instructed to undo our 
work; instructed to restore appropriations and expenditures to the 
scale from which we have reduced them; and instructed to join those 
who have resisted us in their disch in calling back the seven 
hundred and sixty-five useless employés to be maintained at the pub- 
lic expense. 

In justification of the rate of expenditure and retention upon the 
a Reger of employés eeeeey to the public service it is asserted 

ere and elsewhere that under the present Administration there has 
been an average annual reduction in the ordinary Government ex- 
nditures of $10,000,000. The assertion is incorrect and untrue. 
he ordinary yearly expenditure, not including interest on the — 
debt and pensions, was at the commencement of President Grant’s 
administration $160,146,354. That was the amount of expenditure 









for the year ending June 30, 1869, which included the last eight 
months of President Johnson’s and the first four months of Presi- 
dent Grant’s administration. An inquiry as to the amounts of an- 
nual expenditure will show a reduction and saving in the first years 
of President Grant’s first term, so that the annual cost of administra- 
tion had fallen from one hundred and sixty millions in 1869 to one 
hundred and twenty-four millions in 1872. Once safely tided over the 
election of 1872 by the promise of an honest, frugal, and economical 
administration which the reduction of 1869 to 1872 gave the people, 
this party of promises never kept re-established its former high rate of 
expenditure; ahd the yearly rate, which had failen from $160,000,000 
in 1869 to $124,000,000 in 1872, went up to $165,000,000 in 1874, or five 
millions above the rate at the commencement of President Grant’s 
firstterm. This breach of faith on the part of our political opponents 
was rebuked by the election of this House of Representatives, and at 
once, in the last session of last Congress, they began to reduce expen- 
ditures which at the end of last year were still six millions above the 
expenditures of five years ago. The average annual expenditure 
during the first seven years of this Administration, ending with June 
last, was $138,876,033, or $21,270,321 below the rate at its inauguration ; 
an annual reduction of $3,038,617—not $9,000,000 as so often asserted 
here and elsewhere. 

Another mode by which those who are compelled to defend and 
justify wasteful expenditure is to charge as the result of the war 
what is in fact the result of bad administration. However much the 
expenditures are in excess of the demands of a just economy, that 
much they charge to the war. Voluminous tables are introduced 
here and sent to the country and called “ official data;” they are so 
called, I suppose, because prepared by a Treasury official; but it 
must be remembered that besides being a Treasury official the gentle- 
man who prepared these tables is also a republican politician, and 
that in this latter character he prepared the tables. It is attempted 
to be shown by the tables so prepared that the ordinary expenditure 
of the Government was actually less to the person in 1875 than in 
1860 and 1861. 

In his speech made here February 24, 1875, (see CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD volume 2, page 1703) the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Gar- 
FIELD, ] who never credits less to his party than belongs to it, said : 

The interest on the public debt, the pensions, the back pay and bounties of 
volunteers, and all that goes to make up the expenses which the war made necessary, 
even yet make nearly 54 per cent. of the total expenses of the Government. 

As we get away from the war the expenditures growing out of it 
fall off, and a careful analysis of the expenditures for the year 1875 
will show that items so chargeable amount to 44 per cent. of the 
whole expenditure, which would reduce the ordinary expenditure for 
that year to $144,000,000; but admitting all that was claimed by the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. GARFIELD, ] nearly 4 per cent. for expend- 
iture growing out of the war and the ordinary expenditure for that 
year, none of it chargeable to that account, still amount to the sum of 
$126,326,760. This is about $5,000,000 more than double as much as in 
1861, and unless “ official data” can be obtained from which it will ap- 
pear that our forty-four millions of people in 1875 are double as many 
as thirty-one millions in 1860 the assertion that our expenditures in 
1875 were less to the person than in 1860-61, or less than 45 per cent. 
more to the person than in 1860~61, must go the way of all untruth. 
I append the table from which so many “oflicial data” are extracted, 
showing how much more economical is the expenditure of $274,000,000 
in 1875 than $61,000,000 in 1860. (3.) From these tables of “ official 
data” it will appear that its author charges to the war and credits his 
party not only with amounts paid on account of the public debt, pen- 
sions, bounties, internal revenue, and itemsof expenditure rightfully so 
chargeable, but with $300,000 more for reporting and printing debates 
and other printing for Congress; with two millions and more for sal- 
aries in Treasury, War, and Navy Departments; with $1,400,000 for 
one-third of whole judiciary system; with $1,000,000 and more for 
postage in lieu of the franking privilege; with $1,400,000 and more 
for money expended and wasted in this District; with $12,400,000 
and more spent on rivers, harbors, and public buildings, and with 
$4,600,000 and more difference in cost of collecting customs now and in 
1860; with $13,600,000 and more for the difference in the cost of the 
Army now and in 1860; with $4,000,000 for constructing four new 
vessels in 1875. What had the war to do with these items of expen- 
diture, and what must be thought of a cause which requires a resort 
to such means for its support ? 

One of my colleagues, [Mr. HURLBUT,] zealous to free his party 
from the charges of corruption which now overwhelm it, assisted by 
some tables prepared at the same place, probably by the same hand 
as were those to which I have just referred, has ascertained, he says, 
“that the nearer you come to this actual time in which we live, to 
this present existing much-abused administration of President Grant, 
the standard of honor and fidelity, as measured by the official reports 
becomes higher and finer.” He assumes that these tables show that 
of the money (loans, bonds, &c., included) which came into and 
went out of the Treasury “the very lowest rate of losses ever reached, 
is in this present presidential term.” When he presents the tables 
which shall tell us the “rate of losses” at Saint Louis, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, New York, and elsewhere, of revenues which 
could not be taken out, never having been in the Treasury, we may 
be able to judge of the correctness of his estimate “of the standard 
of honor and fidelity” of “this actual time in which we live.” Alike 
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insincere with other pretenses to lead public attention away from 
past official misdeeds are the pretenses of dangers to be apprehended 
from the allowance of southern cotton and other claims. 

These receive their first consideration in the Committee on War 
Claims of which my colleague [Mr. EDEN] is chairman. 

Let us see what was said of these claims when the subject was 
under consideration here : 

Mr. Epen. I yield afew minutes tothe gentleman from Michigan, {Mr. Conesr. ] 
} Mr. Concer. I have but one or two words to say upon this subject. * * < 
| am pleased to bear testimony before this House to the strictness, accuracy, and care 
with which every claim is examined by the Committee on WarClaims, so as tobring 
it within the rales which I and every other gentleman of that committee require 
those rules which should apply to the whole class of war claims, eituer in the loyal 
States or in the Southern States 

Mr. Mitiuiken. And the rules prescribed by law. . 

Mr. Concer. And the rules — ribed by law. I take pleasure in saying here 
for the committee with which I have the honor to act, that so far as I have seen 
there has been on the part of every member of that committee unusual care and 
strictness in the examination of every oneof these claims, Notonly have members 
insisted upon the observance of those rules of law which we are all bound to regard 
but they have conformed to the strictest rules which I, claiming to be an extreme 
man in reference to the allowance of southern claims, would regard as proper. I 
think it due to myself as a member on this side of the House to say in answer to 
my friend from Ohio {Mr. N&AL] that I am satisfied the Committee on War Claims 
do not intend to permit any of the thousands—I do not know but I might almost say 
millions—of claims which have been and will be presented before that committee 
in this and succeeding Congresses to be reported to this House until they are brought 
strictly within the requirements of law. I feel satisfied that the most rigid rule 
must be complied with before they can be reported here. 

Certainly when so ultra a partisan as the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CONGER] bears such testimony no danger need be apprehended 
from the unjust allowance of any claims. Their presentation at this 
session is not unusual or different from other sessions, and cannot be 
prevented until the right of petition is denied. 

Will some gentleman upon the other side of the House tell us what 
objectionable claims we have passed? If they cannot do this they 
are justly censurable for pretending a fear of that which does not 
exist. The gentleman from Maine [ Mr. HALe}] has felt it incumbent 
upon him to warn the country of the dangers to be apprehended from 
southern men and their return here, yet he and his party claim that 
they are here by their grace and permission. 

This would seem to be no new fear with him, but assumes now only 
a new form. He sees them obtaining undue power in the House 
through the action of the Speaker in the organization. 

The gentleman from New York [ Mr. Cox] spoiled this little piece 
of shamming by showing that only upon one of the standing commit- 
tees is there a majority of southern men—-that of Education and La- 
bor. And to make that majority he counts as asouthern man its ex- 
cellent chairman, [Mr. WALKER, of Virginia, ] himself a northern man 
and Union soldier. He (Mr. HaLe]} complains because, as he al- 
leges, ‘The journal clerk went out under the system followed here.” 
Mr. Barclay, the journal clerk, he then admits, “ went out” (re- 
signed) because he could not dictate to the House the retention of 
“certain gentlemen” with whom he was intimately associated. There 
was an assistant journal clerk at a salary of $3,000, an office since 
dispensed with. The retention of Mr. Barclay, however intelligent 
and useful, at $3,600 per annum, with an assistant at $3,000 per an- 
num, was still in some sense the retention of a pensioner who never 
bore arms. Their joint labors are now performed not less faithfully 
and efficiently for $2,500 by Henry H. Smith, long an employé of the 
House when under republican control. He was a Unionsoldier in the 
Twenty-sixth Michigan Infantry and wounded in the service. Weare 
satisfied, doubtless the country is satisfied, though the gentleman 
from Maine with all his sympathy for the soldier refuses to be com- 
forted, because Barclay and assistant “ went out” and Smith went in. 
Further commenting on appointments made in the organization of 
the House, Mr. HALE said: 

Here and there individual cases attract attention and deserve mention, both as 
showing removals without cause and also showing the very superior order of merit 
introduced by the party just taking possession of the House. * * * notice 
them because of the claim that bad men are to be put out of office and good men 
putin. * * * The clerk of the Committee of Ways and Means was the now 
rather notorious James P. Hambleton. The place is very important. The clerk 
possesses all the secrets of this most important committee, secrets sometimes 
worth hundreds of thousands of dollars to desperate men interested upon the sub- 
jects considered in the committee, which revises and re-arranges our tariff laws and 
all reveuue laws at its pleasure. 

Mr. Speaker, when I was made chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee the then clerk had long acted as such by appointment of 
our republican friends, who have for many years controlled the organ- 
ization of the House, and all that time he was in possession of its 
secrets, “ sometimes,” the gentleman from Maine tells us, “ worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars;” and it will be remembered, too, 
that it was charged that he had sold the secrets of the committee. 
During the Forty-second Congress it was proven by at least one wit- 
ness, Mr. Colgate, of New York, that this clerk had demanded money 
fur the secrets of the committee, or for services which he (the clerk) 
had rendered in the removal of brokers’ taxes by a bill reported from 
that committee. It will be remembered, too, that evidence of a de- 
mand for money, in connection with the removal of this same tax, 
drove a republican United States judge from the bench, but it does 
not seem to have been sufficient to drive this clerk from his position. 
Yet I thought him an improper person for so important a trust and 
displaced him. In his place I appointed Dr. Hambleton upon the 
recommendation of gentlemen upon whom I might well rely, chiefly 
upon the recommendation and at the personal request of Speaker 
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| 
KERR, and so informed the committee at the time. When, after- 
ward, I ascertained his appointment was an objectionable one I dis- 
placed him as I had displaced the former clerk, Another small 
piece of hypocrisy is much practiced here by those who are continu- 
ually bewailing the removal of “ Union soldiers.” Every man of 
the disabled soldiers’ roll who has not died or voluntarily given 
up his place is still here in the employ of the House. Those who | 
were here during former Congresses, and are not now here, were 
elective officers and their appointees, and all republican politicians. 
Some have been replaced with other Union soldiers and some with 
soldiers of the army against whom they fought. If men who bore 
arms against the Government are allowed, as they have been by the 
gentleman from Maine and his party, (by their grace, they sometimes 
claim,) to enter this Hall as members it is difficult tosee what greater 
injury can befall the country if a few of the men who did no more 
are allowed to open the doors. 

And there is the ex-Doorkeeper, Fitzhugh. What of him? He 
wrote a foolish letter, showing him to be unfitted for an important 
trust, and we displaced him too. Now let us inquire who it was that 
he displaced. 

It will be recollected that at the last Congress it was proven be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee and reported to the House that 
nearly a million of dollars had been corruptly expended in securing 
the mail-steamship subsidy through a law enacted by Congress; that 
$4,500 of this went into the hands of the assistant doorkeeper of the 
republican House and a greater sum to anotheremployé. The gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] presented the report of the committee 
to the House, containing among other things the following : 

The committee do not recommend further action in the case of the two employés 
of this House who, after the passage of this act, received rewards, as shown in their 
evidence, being informed that both of them have resigned. 

Both of them who had shared in the corruption fand we were told 
by this report had resigned. The assistant doorkeeper disappeared 
at once from his desk at the door, but there was a place from which 
he did not disappear until the meeting of this House, that was the 
pay-rolls of the officers of the House. 

Here we see our republican friends, who have so much to say of 
clerks and doorkeepers, assuring the House and the country of the 
unfitness and displacement of this man and yet retaining him on the 
pay-rolls at a cost of $2,000 until displaced by us of the majority nine 
months afterward, he rendering no services in the mean time. Will 
it be said that this was done by the Doorkeeper, who retained his 
assistant, and that our friends over the way who talk so much of the 
appointment of improper persons by us are not responsible for it? 
Why, gentlemen, you indorsed and approved it. Every man of you, 
including your amiable candidate for Vice-President, who presented 
his name as a candidate, favored the re-election of and voted for the 
Doorkeeper at the commencement of this session; thus indorsing and 
approving his retention of the currupt assistant. 

Mr. Speaker, I find no pleasure in calling attention to these bad and 
inexcusable acts of the minority here; but the injustice and insin- 
cerity of their criticisms of the organization of the House and of our 
acts and purposes generally have impelled me to say so much in ex- 
planation and justification of changes made in the organization of 
the House. We made some mistakes in our appointments and we 
speedily corrected them. It were well for the country if our repub- 
lican friends could truthfully say as much. 

In the matter of ea only could we hope to reform 
abuses by legislation, for only this — could not be postponed 
by the Senate. How well and faithfully have we insisted on condi- 
tions of frugality is already known. Besides this we could only ex- 
08e abuses which have crept into every branch of the public serv- 
ice—the people must furnish the remedy for these abuses. And here 
again we have failed to receive the co-operation of our political 
opponents, who still insist through my colleague [Mr. HurLBUT] 
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that “in all this one single and most melancholy case of official mis- 
doing has been undeniably made known.” Let us see how they have 
lain across our path. When we were preparing to present that case 
with some consideration Mr. Blaine, with that audacity of pretension 
which belongs only to himself, interposed and said: 
Give the case to this side of the House and we will do both very 


quick; we will 
indict him and impeach him both. : 


Are the Committee on the Judiciary ready to report? * * * They have had 


five days to report and bave not reported. 

I say that up to this time there has been no report from the Committee on the 
Judiclary, ving all possible immunity to witnesses, either in general or to Marsh 
by name. There has been nothing initiated on that side ; nothing proposed that in- 
dicates any desire or honest purpose to do that thing. 


Mr. Speaker, it is now five months since we passed a bill “ giving 
all possible immunity to witnesses” whose presence here would add 
many more to “this one single and most melancholy case of official 
misdoing.” Five months ago that bill went to the Senate. Has any- 
body heard of it since? We did impeach him of the one solitary case, 
but with what result? Not guilty. Not guilty of what? Of the 
charge of corruption made against him? No, that was proven and 
confessed. Not guilty of being in office, say his judges; but he was 
in office when the guilt was made known. How came he out? Who 
let this “ guilty man escape?” So ends the one case of “ official mis- 
doing” undeniably made known. 

Why was this case undeniably made known by the admission of 
his party friends? It was because of his own admissions and only be- 
cause of these. Had he denied his “official misdoing” it would have 
been as strenuously denied and by the same men who deny the hun- 
dreds of other cases of “ official misdoiug” affecting nearly every 
branch of the public service, as well proved as that of Belknap was 
proved, had he but interposed his denial. 

And just here, Mr. Speaker, is the sum of our offending. We have 
exposed “ official misdoings,” receiving instead of co-operation only 
abuse from the minority. When this democratic House sent the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar, ] first and ablest among the 
republican members, to impeach Belknap at the bar of the Senate, he 
there asked that it should be done, because, said he: 

I have heard the taunt from friendliest lips that when the United States pre- 
sented herself in the East to take part with the civilized world in generous compe- 


tition in the arts of life the only product of her institutions in which she surpassed 
all others beyond question was her corruption. 


Mr. Speaker, this is no new declaration of the shameful fact, nor 
are the exposures made by us of official misdeeds at all new. The 
press of the country and men like Trumbull, Sumner, and Schurz 
proclaimed their existence and the existence of other like abuses in 
1872. The Credit Mobilier frauds were denied then as all the recently 
exposed official peculations not confessed by the offenders are now 
denied. Many of those who exposed “official misdoing” in 1872 
were expelled from office, and all of them from their px. This 
House of Representatives, because it has exposed “ official misdoings,” 
is called by those who apologize for and would conceal fraud “ con- 
federate,” that the recollections of the past may impel fhe North to 
send the majority here into that political exile where Bristow and 
Wilson and Pratt and every man who has dared to expose official 
fraud or approve their exposure has already gone. 

May I ask when and how is this corruption with which friendliest 
lips have taunted us, as stated by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Hoak,] and in which we surpass all other nations, to end or be 
ended? Will it be done by expelling from places of power and in- 
fluence all those who expose and would punish it? Will it be done 
by a change of any one man for another—by a change from Grant to 
Hayes? Who of their partisans has said or will say here that the 
former is less honest or less able than the latter? Notone. We must 
have a change, not of a man, but of men, resulting in a change of 
system. 






























































. ~ 
ee | 
> ama . 
Items of expenditare. $3 835 33 35 
mo i ee 
| Esig | § : 
| oi 4 § 4 
SS De I TR $30, 000, 000 00 | $29, 533, 500 00 | $29,533, 500 00 | $29,533,200 00 |............... $466, 500 00 |.............. 
SUMMNIE ,. ><: ccdGuti icons eskacusisieeonsolcall "364, 740 00 437, 470 00 259, 231 00 290; 065 00 | $147, 405 00 74,675 00 | $30,834 00 
Consular and diplomatic... .............cccccccesenee, | 4,374985 00 | 1, 3581 485 00 912 747 50 | 1,158,579 50] 193.905 50| 216.405 50| 245,832 00 
I dtinns eitmecibadnelinmnnibehmnanind ; "850,000 00 | 3,406. 000 00 315,000 00 315,000 00 | 3,091,000 00| 535,000 00 |.............. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial .........--......... | 18,902,236 99 | 90,836,307 00 | 12,998,815 61 | 15,373,960 00| 5.462.347 00 | 3,528,976 99 | 2,375,145 00 
I cnn ccecresesccgres corccceecseaal | @.643,517 50 | 14,301,100 00| 5,872,850 00 | 5,000,000 00| 9,301,100 00| 1,643,517 50| 872.850 00 
SEMEL -2 <. Cir tl. ciscuctaovuctadie aaa 4,703,699 18 | 27231 471 70 671, 486 74 816.723 56 | 1.906.748 14| 3.886.975 62| 145, 236 82 
IEEE ik ial 9c xsuish La tccnaiclodckonbemabantel 8 376,205 00 | 8.431.602 99 | 4,230,906 00 | 5,967,498 00 | 21 464.104 99 | 2.408.707 00 | 1,736, 592 00 
Teen TTT nee aan 17,001, 006 40 | 20,871,666 40 | 1214321855 40 | 12,740,325 40 | 8 131,611 0) | 4,260,651 00 | 307,500 00 
en ee eee 5, 360,554.55 | 5.787.995 60| 3.979602 11| 4.670.117 02| 1.117.878 58| | 690.43753| 690,514 91 
eee teen, nv etvaneeteustnane dt GRRE 27, 933,830 00 | 33.348. 748 50 | 93.179, 819 52 | 25.987. 167 90 | 7,361,580 60| 1,946,662 10| 2, 807.348 38 
IIIS, oc ctcetassncsccccceuncccadecbecieaieal 26, 644, 350 09 | 32, 560, 475 29 | 14, 857, 326 54 | 16,357, 905 47 | 16, 202, 569 82 | 10, 286, 444 62 | 1, 500, 578 93 
es ee 148, 155, 124 71 | 173, 500, 892 48 | 109, 244, 140 42 | 120, 610. 871 85 | 55, 380, 650 63 | 29,944, 252 86 | 9, 639, 582 04 
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2.—Statement showing average annual expenditure and cnnnal reduction for 
firat seven years of General Grant's administration; also expenditures 


5 wo Reporting debates in Congress ............ aaeewidi sneeweentl $45, 625 00 
Sor four years of Buchanan’s administration. Printing for Congress, including debates. ........ si setes 259, 527 38 


Printing for Treasury Department................-.....-. : : 136, 000 00 





STATBRMENT A.—Congress 



























































eee — Bi Es Printing for War Department... ... 2.20 .ccccccccccccccvccccces : 43, 234 00 
Po ae= Printing for Interior Department ...................... aes : 102, 000 00 
ie e= : | Printing for Department of Justice............ phiendememeenbe ” 5, 100 00 
>= i Net ordinary, sontpnmetaieaniians 
Es ase a. Pensions. minus pen- 591, 536 38 
oes x. sions, STATEMENT B.—Ezecutive. 
z tagos : * si, eiMininimei i sna Tae Riis 
r — — Expenses in | Expenses in Tae 
5 875. 
GRANT'S. | — ” | 
; es os a ee ee 
Year ending June 30, 1870............. $164, 421,507 | $28,340,202 | $136, 081, 305 
° 1871... 157, 583, 827 | 34, 443, 694 | 123, 139, 933 | ,, Salaries in Treasury Department: — = an . 
la 153,201,856 | 23,533,402) 124 668, 454 Otlice of Secretary ....-.. oe 7,931 00 76, 698 97 $65, 600 00 
1873 ae 130. 488 636 | 29) 359, 426 Ish 129. 210 OS OE eee | 35, 470 00 72,908 81 37, 438 Bl 
esabsieskeae 194 118.985 | 99'038 414 | 165, 0e0 571 | Second Auditor ...................... 35,470 00 | 266,583 22} 931,113 22 
Si cexn ceGvoliok 171, 529, 848 | 29,456,216} 148, 073, 69g | Third Anditor.......-.......--------- =) Seer a 
- Npcaptepecris eee cect ore an’ Oxy “x eo’ er ‘our uditor...... ie oti a 77,697 46 
aon. a) BS) SAN | eh Antier...........- oad 43} 51,304 83 
| ; First Comptroller...... .....--- -----| 28,340 00 72, 454 75 | 
Average annual expenditures | : 138, 3, 876, 033 Second Comptroller ..................-| 26, 840 00 110, 926 97 | 84, 086 97 
GRANT'S. A eee EE ebbetrhacoasescer ooo 26,751 15 414,361 44 | 387, 610 29 
*1869 190, 496, 354 30, 350, 000 160, 146. 354 BRMEN « uncenccenccnence eoerscce a 51, 707 11 213, 337 50 191, 630 39 
Deduct averageannual expendituresof| _ +146, 354 | Comptrolier of the Treasury... | 134,704 01 134, 764 01 
Grant's administration 138. 876,033 | War Department and its Bureaus | 145,584 02 972, 535 17 826, 951 15 
hs Si Navy oo and its Bureaus. -. 107, 300 00 121, 735 20 | 14, 435 20 
- sri 3 i } $ 464, 822 22 338, 614 75 
Reduction by Grant in seven years....|...... caer ba all 21, 270, 321 | Interior Department, Pension Office. .| 126,206 40 , 338, 614 7 
Or an enaedl reder BRIE bsuaeheveses @ sresensa|iceree-eerees 3, 038, 617 | Internal Revenue Office. ....-........ ee Et ena | = 96 ” 
, oe ! 2, 889, 065 67 
BUCHANAN’. j | 
Year ending June 30, 1858............- 72, 330, 437 1, 219, 768 71, 110, 669 3 ae 
cn ncies ease 66, 355, 950 1, 222, 222 65, 133, 728 STATEMENT C.—Judiciary. 
ne = 5a Onn ORD 
a ea ge = ae oe | i, ae a ~y oo ~ The expenses of courts incurred on account of internal revenue suits 
Peas At saad ; on; ee are estimated by the Firat Comptroller at one-third of the total ex 
Average annual a 3 I ea can ah 64, 195, 451 penditures, or a eee Deen Dae ob baad aude de eeteweaaehean $1, 395, 876 07 





STaTEMENT D.— Foreign Intercourse. 


* Eight months Johnson's last year, four months Grant's first. Salaries and expenses of United States and British Claims Com 











SIN sv eecessauus eeedses svcoees ecwecccceccoese 2,093 25 
3.—Tables prepared by Mr. Conant, Assis Secre of the Treasury, _ | Awards to tills GRMN ae cai soccer annasiieess adwensee 1, 929, 819 00 
P 7 Gonnstt, Acsistens Geenetary any, colied Salaries and expenses, court of commissioners of Alabama claims. . 84, 374 70 
“ - . : n” onan 
Comparison of the expenditures of 1375 with those of 1860. 2, 016, 286 95 
ae . ie — STATEMENT E.— Miscellaneous. 
-. = ad = 
es ° z 2445 of _ Payment of judgments, Court of Claims.............--------- ‘ 516, 531 35 
s2 $4 i & ® 3 2 Salaries and e —— southern claims commission ............ as 51, 800 00 
be on o £2 7. Examination of national banks and bank-note plates ...... on 705 75 
Objects of ex- 3 st : g 53 Bs Expenses of engraving and printing ................-.-----...+--- 1, 581, 669 41 
penditure. o> coonea s+ ga Expenses of national currency .........---.--+-+---+---+-e+ee+e+es 330, 978 27 
as Sas 3 es I Expenses of national loan. ................--.-.--- a a 2,444 47 
x¢ = aE ee x a a CN 6 ccc. cuenen cutecesessccesén ssecedosouss 150 255 51 
ge a - Fe a Refunding proceeds of cotton seized..................-------+--- 51, 229 47 
[A Payment for lands sold for direct taxes 23, 920 00 
Return of proceeds and expenses of collection of captured property 881, 249 84 
$5, 137, 012 47 $591, 536 38 ..-| $2,619, 529 43 | Refunding taxes illegally collected..............-.-.-.---.-- 893 00 
Exeontive .... .... 10, 152, 860 68 2 889, 065 67 ‘ 2, 347, 458 05 | Re-issuing national curre MOY «~~ 2 - = nee eee enn eee e eee eeee 64, 244 76 
comeeey psi> smell. Aa ne ere | 1, 181, 667 93 | Support of free schools in South Carolina EE RD ee Sdasinalie 3,900 00 
Territorial gov SLE (i na'canmusisnmwien we 


Refunding excess of duty to national banks 
































——— pwenes 258 40 
ernments. — ——_ ——__ Defending suits and claims for seizure of captured property ania 26, 124 00 
Total civil list.| 19,767,918 13 | 4,876, 478 12 | $14,891,440 01 | 6, 148,655 41 | Compensation of persons employed in insurrectionary States. ...... 4, 068 65 
Foreign inter- 3, 231, 087 13 2, 016, 286 95 1,214,800 18 | 1,163,207 15 | Expenses of assessing and collecting internal revenue was 5, 188, 513 31 
course. Support of Freedmen's Hospital and Asylum..... ; 50, 000 00 
Miscellaneous.....| 48,071,697 72 | 28,616,528 53} 19, 455,169 19 | 20, 658,007 92 | National Association for Relief of C olored Women and Children. 10, 000 00 
| ee 8, 384,656 82]....... Seat 8, 3x4, 656 82 | Ons 6 Compensation in lieu of moieties. .............-. se6wksaedahdp-esk oe 67, 134 18 
Pensions . . | 29, 456,216 22 | 29,456,216 22) .............. fa, 955, 686 59 Postage in lieu of franking privilege.............-....- oe 
Military establish- 41, 120, 645 98 16, 799, 169 62 24, 321. 476 36 | 16, 409, 767 10 » s . eal . s 
ment. Extraordinary expenses incurred for the District of Columbia: 
Naval establish- | 21, 497, 626 27 4,991, 406 34 | 16,506,219 93 | 11,513,150 19 | Payment of indebtedness ..................---.----- $1, 300, 000 00 
ment. | Payment of interest on 3.65 Gi iA visidecin'oe- ja 154, 554 64 
Interest on public | 103, 093,544 57 | 103, 093,544 57 |.........-...... | 3,177,314 62 ———_ 1,454,554 64 
debt. ene ee Public buildings and improving rivers and harbors in 
ae 274, 623, 392 84 | 189,840,630 35 | 84,773, 762 49 | 63, 025, 788 98 1875... .. . eee ---- 15, 365, 012 30 
Expended for same purposes in 1960 ......... «oe. 2,913,371 48 


Deduct 12,675 per cent., the average Jpeeten on | 10,745,074 40 


———_—— 12,451,640 82 
gold during the year, the expenditures here 





























—- Expenses of collecting revenue from customs, includ- 

ome being in currency while those of 1860 were | 74, 028, 6x8 09 ing revenue-cutter service, in 1875. ........-.-.- --. 8,006,678 10 

Cost for same service in 1860...................-.--- 3, 324, 430 53 
Deduct items which are not in reality expenditures, 4, 172,570 32 | 1, 623, 380 34 —— 4,682,247 57 
buat which appear so by reason of the system of —  —__ ——_— —_—— 
book-keeping in practice in the Department. 69, 856, 117 77 | 61, 402, 408 64 28, 616, 528 53 

SSS STATEMENT F.—Pensions. 
Excess of expenditures of 1875 over 1860 8, 453, 709 13 | : - 

The entire amount on account of pensions is deducted, as it is not 

~ ™ reasonable to su pone that many persons who would be entitled to 
pene. o 0. sion laws are now Ro eessceve descecs 56,216 22 
Table showing dituree per capita. the benefits of the old pension | are now living $92, 456, 216 22 

es STATEMENT G.— Military establishment. 

‘ee Bounty under act of July 98, 18606................-.-.-.-.----.2-0-- 227,111 44 
Yen. Population.| Expenditures. | | Capita. Traveling expenses of California volunteers and Michigan cavalry 12,185 15 
a fice hentia hence = oaae au of Refugees and Freedmen ‘ duasean 34,716 20 
m = | Horses and other property lost in mi itary service............-..... 83, 720 68 
1B00 . 2-20 nnn ne serene eeeeee cee reeee ee ceees 5, 305, 925 #10, 13,97 ol | 2. 038 Re-imburaing States’ re bebemerenns 186, 667 93 
7, 239, 814 8, 474, 753 37 1.171 | Claims of loyal citizens for supplies furnished during the rebellion 1, 265, 170 40 
9, 638, 131 | 18,285,534 89 | 1.897 | Publication of official records of the war of rebellion.......... 20, 000 00 
12, 866,020 | 15, 142,008 26 | 1.176 | Commutation of rations to prisoners of war s,, 4, 000 00 
17, 069, 453 | 24,314,518 19 | 1. 424 | Stoppages or fines due National Home for Disabled Volunteers. . - 911, 505 12 
26,191,876 | 40,948, 3e3 12 | 1.766 | Expenses under reconstruction acts 240 04 
31, 443,321 | 61,402, 408 64 1.952 | Bounty and prize money to colored soldiers and sailors............ 60, 000 00 
38, 555, 983 | 68, 684,613 92 | 1.781 | Keeping, transporting, and supplying prisoners of war. alae 2,195 35 
40, 000,000 | 69, 856, 117 77 Sere OIE CSE OLS, abs pd ncedecseccedcocceeccens 168, 869 59 
Head-stones for graves in national cemeteries.............-..-. us 134, 989 17 
Medical and Surgical History of the War......................... 40, 000 00 
Note.—For explanations of deductions see accompanying statements marked A acumen 
* to K, inclusive a ee 3,171, 371 07 
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Increased expenditures of the Army in consequence of the war: 
1860 1875. 
$3, 828, 924 55 $10, 870, 760 39 
2,745.162 67 2,851,334 74 
6,470,472 58 12, 950, 263 2 


13, 044, 559 80 26, 672,358 35 §13, 627, 798 55 


Pay of the Army 
Commissary Department 
Quartermaster’s Department 


16, 799, 169 62 
STATEMENT H. 

The following items, which are included in the aggregate as expenditures both 
for the years 1860 and 1875, are deducted from each, for the reason that they are 
not expenditures in the true meaning of the word, as they involve no outlay of | 
money by the Treasury and are no burden upon the tax-payers, they being merely 
entries on both the debit and credit side of the books (made necessary by the sys- 
tem of book-keeping in practice) of moneys received from persons and subsequently 
returned to them or expended in their behalf, namely: 


Items. 


Refunding excess of amounts deposited by importers 
for unascertained duties oes . 
Debentures and drawbacks smereoiis . 585,158 39 | 1, 626, 562 
Refunding duties erroneously or illegally collected 3, 821 55 9, 810 9 
Patent fund.... oes 219, 573 53 2, 539 < 


= 


$814, 826 87 | $1, 863, 657 


Total 


STATEMENT I.—Navai establishment.. 
Prize-money to captors........ in 842, 582 22 
Bounty for destruction of enemy's vessels.......... engysiaemnneens 60, 419 32 
Payment to officers and crew of United States steamer Kearsarge. - 2,040 87 
Navy pensions 96, 363 93 
Extraordinary expendits 


vessels . — . 4, 000, 000 00 


4, 991, 406 34 
STATEMENT K.—Public debt. 


Interest on the public debt 103, 093, 544 57 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. B. WILLIAMS, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 14, 1876, 
On the operations of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


Mr. W. B. WILIQAMS. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department and of the subcom- 
mittee to whom the subject of the expenditures in the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing was referred, acting in connection with the 
chairman of such committee, I have been very much surprised at a 
speech of the chairman of such committee printed in the Recorp of 
the 8th instant, purporting to have been made on the 29th of July, 
the House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
for debate only. I am surprised because I had formed a very high es- 
timate of the candor of the gentleman and of his impartiality, while 
the speech shows a bias in favor of certain private corporations and 
perhaps a prejudice against the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
which cannot be accounted for by any evidence taken before the com- 
mittee or by any representations made to it from the Department; in 
fact the gentleman in his speech practically ignores the evidence taken 
before the committee and very oonsly the reports made to the com- 
mittee by the Treasury Department of the proceedings in and man- 
agement of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. For the purpose 
of correcting the many errors, inconsistencies, and shortcomings in 
the speech of the gentleman from New York, I deem it my duty as a 
member of the committee to present the questions submitted by him 
in the light in which they have appeared to me by the evidence taken 
before the committee and by the reports of former committees to 
which he has referred, and by replies to queries from this committee 
by the Department. 

The propriety of the maintenance of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing by the Government has been frequently questioned, and a 
number of investigations have been made at the instigation of inter- 
ests which perhaps had something to do with the speech which the 
gentleman from New York has made. The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing is engaged in an occupation which brings it more or less in 
antagonism with certain private corporations, three of which are in 
the city of New York, and with a combined capital of $5,000,000. At 
the time of the organization of this Bureau there were but two cor- 
porations or companies in the country able to do and engaged in the 
work of preparing and manufacturing the Government issues and se- 
curities, namely, the American and National Bank-Note Companies 
of New York. The exigencies of the war demanded an immediate 
issue of a large amount of currency to replace the coin withdrawn 
from circulation, and in this emergency the Government found itself 
at the mercy of these corporations and compelled to submit to their 
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exactions, as they held a perfect and well-organized monopoly of the 
facilities for doing this work; they were powerful corporations, act- 
ing in all respects with remarkable unanimity, and the establish- 
ment of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing in the Treasury De- 
partment has been met from the outset by a continuous antagon- 
ism on the part of these corporations for the reason, I apprehend, 
that it interfered with their monopoly, that it reduced their exorbi- 
tant rates, and injured their business to a large extent; and this op- 
position bas been based upon their financial interests, and not upon 
the interests of the Government or of the people. 

These corporations have always found representatives on this floor 
to look after their interests and bring their demands before commit- 
tees investigating the Bureau of Engraving and Printing upon many 
and different classes of charges; some affecting the morality of the 
institution, others affecting its economy, and others affecting its hon- 
esty. 

At this session of Congress no charges have been preferred against 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing by any member of Congress, 
nor has the subject been brought up in any formal manner for our in- 
vestigation; noresolution has been referred to the committee requir- 
ing the investigation by it of the relative merits of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing and the bank-note companies ; but it was evi- 
dent immediately after the organization of the committee that an ef- 
fort was to be made in that direction. The attorney of the companies 
persisted in his efforts, as he has for years past, to bring about a change 
in the system of printing the Government securities, and propounded 
a series of inquiries which were received by the committee and sub- 
mitted to the Treasury Department, to which replies were made. Not 
being satisfied with these replies, he propounded a second and addi- 
tional series of inquiries, which were in a similar manner received b 
the committee and submitted to the Department; all of which are 
found in Miscellaneous Document No. 163, parts 1 and 2, of the Forty- 
fourth Congress. These inquiries, let it be distinctly understood, 
were not in any sense the inquiries of the committee or of Con : 
for no resolution looking to any such action had been submitted to 
the committee by the House; but they were literally the questions 
propounded by the paid attorney of these corporations to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and they received the official sanction of 
the committee. And thus the Government has been compelled by 
this official sanction, not only of this but of prior committees, to open 
up and expose its operation to competing corporations seeking to get 
the business so exposed from the control of the Government in order 
that they themselves may be enriched and benefited thereby! Itisthe 
old fight of Corporations versus The People, and in this instance a 
branch of the Government is struck at in which the people have 
deeper interests than perhaps any other which comes before Con 
for consideration ; that is, the protection of the currency of the coun- 
try, that the people may be secured from loss by unauthorized over- 
issues and the circulation of counterfeits and imitations. 


THE WORKINGS OF THE BUREAU. 


The gentleman starts out with a proposition somewhat sweeping in 
reference to a “manufacturing establishment carried on by the Gov- 
ernment in the city of Washington, omens from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand persons, with a monthly pay-roll running from 
$100,000 to $150,000, with apparatus and machinery upon which there 
has been expended between six and seven hundred thousand dollars.” 
This statement is not correct in regard to the pay-rolls of the “ estab- 
lishment.” Whether it is in regard to the cost of its machinery I am 
not prepared to state. To illustrate: The appropriations made for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1876, for labor, &c., in the Bureau, pro- 
vides an average monthly payment of $91,581.81, distributed over the 
entire year, as will be seen by the following statement: 


Total amounts appropriated for labor, §c., for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1876: 


Office of Burean 

Labor and expenses 

National currency 

Deficiency 

Deficiency for national currency. ..... ooocponchocan sane 


Leaving a balance of 
which, distributed over one year, averages a monthly payment of $91,581.81. 


I call attention to this for the purpose of showing a sample of the 
errors of fact running all hooaat the speech of the gentleman from 
New York, in which he acknowledges and admits everything that 
would make against the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, while he 
has belittled everything that came in his path that would make for 
it, in the same or greater proportion than is here illustrated ; for, in- 
stead of a pay-roll running from $109,000 to $150,000 per month the 
appropriation will only permit an average of about $91, sr month ; 
and this year, and during the last fiscal year, the appropriations and 
expenses were larger than in former years in consequence of the 
Bureau having to print the faces and finish the national-bank cur- 
rency, work which was before done by the bank-note companies ; 
this was of course so much loss to these corporations, and it serves to 
renew their zeal in endeavoring to overturn and destroy the Bureau, 
and perhaps is the milk in the cocoanut that induced and prompted 
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the speech of the gentleman from New York. We find him sayingin | the question practically is whether thse more deeply interested in 


the same paragraph : 


This business is not carried on by the Government, because it can do the work 
with ter security and economy than private parties; for the American Bank- 
Note Company supplied the Government long before this factory was started, and 


fer nearly fifty years printed the securities ready for issue, and furnishes them 


now to several governments in Europe and to almost all those in South America. 


this company has been obliged since the fifty years in which he claims 
that they furnished securities ready for issue for this Government and 
others to reduce its rates very much in consequence of the competi- 
tion which this Bureau of Engraving and Printing has furnished in 


doing the Government work ; and I claim as a matter of fact that the was flooded with counterfeit and spurious issues of the twenty-five- 


Bureau has saved to the Government a large percentage of its entire 
cost by the reduction in cost of the manufacture and production of 
the Government issues during the time it has been in operation. This 
is clearly demonstrated in the reduction of the rates paid these com- 


panies prior to and since its formation, as will appear by the follow- 
ing table: 


Comparative statement of bids for engraving, printing, paper, c., for 
$13,000,000 United States notes. 
- PRICES IN 1862. 


\ 


Specifications. 


Companies. 


American an¢ 
Nationa 
| Baldwin & Co. | 


| $500 00 

Retouching p 250 00 250 00 
Back, with title and denomination 200 00 200 60 
Retouching title and denomination 100 00 100 00 
For tint for face 150 00 
New plate and retouching for each 55,000 impressions after 

first up to 650,000 impressions is 10 9-11 plates , 359 10 , 359 10 

Printing : 

Front of 650,000 impressions, equaling $13,000,000 in five- 

dollar notes, 4 to sheet, $25 per 1,000 , 250 00 5, 250 00 
Back, $20 per 1,000 13, 000 00 | 1: 
Patent green on face, $25 per 1,000 16, 250 00 
Color, (typographical figure,) $12.50 
Numbering, $5 per 1,000 


3,250 00 | 3,2! 
Paper, (half sheets,) $11.25 


7,312 00 | 7,312 00 


68, 621 61 | 60,346 60 





PRICES IN 1869. 
The issue of United States notes, series of 1869, size 8 by 134 inches, 
4 subjects, was commenced in October, 1869, the tints and backs of 
the denominations from $1 to $10, and the backs only of the denomi- 
nations from $20 to $1,000, being printed by the New York bank-note 
companies, divided as follows, namely : 
The American Bank-Note Company: 
For engraving, retouching, and printing: 


The tints (on the face of the notes) of the $1 and $10, at $22 per one thousand im- 
pressions. 


The backs of the $2 and $5, at $25 per one thousand impressions. 


— backs of the $20, $50, $100, $500, and $1,000, at $22 per ene thousand impres- 
sions. 


The National Bank-Note Company : 

For engraving, retouching, and printing: 

The tints of the $2 and $5, at $22 per one thousand impressions. 

The backs of the $1 and $10, at $25 per one thousand impressions. 

PRICES IN 1870. 

In July, 1870, the rates for engraving, retouching, and printing the 
above work were reduced as follows, namely: 

Tints on $1 and $10, from $22 to $20 per one thousand impressions. 

Backs on $2 and $5, from $25 to $23 per one thousand impressions. 

Tints on $2 and $5, from $22 to $20 per one thousand impressions. 

Backs on $1 and $10, from $25 to $23 per one thousand impressions. 

Backs on $20, $50, $100, $500, $1,000, from $22 to $20 per one thousand impressions. 


The Bureau ef Engraving and Printing became a necessity during 
the late war, not cae th order that the work of preparing Govern- 
ment securities should be in the hands of those who were interested 
in maintaining the Government itself, and who were not willing to 
print the obligations of the confederacy as well as those of the Fed- 
eral Government, but that the issues so made should be authentic 
and genuine. It was a favorite measure of Secretary Chase, who was 
then in charge of the Treasury Department, and its working has 
proved the correctness of his views in regard to it. It was his desire 


to have the entire work performed in the Burean, but its inability at | printing in the Treasury Department, and partly the result of a conspiracy on the 


that time to do the work, the result in part of the long dependence 
on the bank-note companies, compelled him to adopt a different course 


than he was authorized to do by the act of June 11, 1862,and to divide | 


the work between the companiesand the Bureau. Secretary Chase’s 
views have been fully approved by every one of his successors, and 
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and connected with the Government in its operations, and. whom we 
believe to be honest and above reproach, will be better able to judge 
of the interests of the Government than those who represent private 
corporations and interests that lie in a contrary direction, namely, 


| the financial success of such corporations. 


This American Bank-Note Company to which he refers is one of his 


; ws , | N | working here presented shows that it has been a financial success 
most powerful constituents, and we will find on investigation that | S : 7 . 


But it is not necessary to rely upon their judgment; the actual 


and that theory and practice meet in the scheme for the benefit of 
the people and the Government; for the benefit of every bill-holder 


| in the United States; forthe benefit of every one who holds a frac- 


tional-currency note to the amount of a ten-cent piece! It is but a 
few yéars ago that after the issue of the postal currency the country 


cent and fifty-cent notes, and it is rare now to find one. What has 
brought about this change? Has it been the bank-note companies, 
who at that time had the sole printing of this currency, or has it been 
the system in the Bureau of Printing and Engraving devised to pro- 
tect the people? 

But the gentleman says: 

This factory is for the manufacture of fractional currency, United States notes, 
bonds, stamps, and other securities of the United States, and is the largest engrav- 
ing and printing establishment in the world. 

Why should not the Government manufacture the fractional-cur- 
rency notes, bonds, and stamps, and other securities which it may 
issue ? , 

The report to which the gentleman refers so frequently (report No. 
150, Forty-third Congress) lays down the proposition that the Gov- 
ernment should not engage in any work that can be safely and prop- 
erly done by private enterprise. It is true the Government ought not 
to engage in any work that can safely and properly be done by private 
enterprise at fair and legitimate rates, but here is precisely the ques- 
tion at issue ; should the Government tear down its mints and divide 
the work of coining its bullion among private corporations? If it 
should not delegate the work of preparing its coincd money to private 
enterprises, why should it delegate the work of preparing its paper 
obligations? They both stand on the same level; the one is no more 
sacred than the other, and the Government has from the days of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, in 1792, down to the present time, controlled abso- 
lutely and exclusively the work of coining the money of the nation. 
No person would stand on this floor and advocate a proposition to 
transfer the coinage of money to private hands; the people would 
look upon it as a dangerous innovation, as tending to prejudice and 
destroy confidence in the coined money of the country. And why 
should any different system be adopted in the preparation of the 
paper money of the nation? Is not the same security necessary in 
the latter that is necessary to protect the Government from the issue 
of bogus and spurious coin? Why not protect the issue of both by 
the same limitations ? 

ATTACKS UPON THE BUREAU. 

There would, I apprehend, be no question about it were it not for 
the fact that these private competing corporations find their finan- 
cial interests interfered with by this Bureau, and therefore they 
seek to overthrow it; there can always be found some person sub- 
servient to their interests who will endeavor to carry out their pro- 
jects, and with the aid of their paid attorneys endeavor through the 
committees of Congress to accomplish their ends; and thus we see 
in the Forty-third Congress the subject was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, where the corporations evidently felt 
that their interests would be looked out for, while at this session it 
has been taken up without reference by the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Treasury Department. 

It would seem that if the interests of the people were being im- 
paired or affected in any manner to their injury by the action of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, some demand would be made 
by them for a change. But I am not aware of any petition on the 
part of the people; any clamor anywhere on the part of those most 
deeply interested in the most secure system that can be adopted in 
the preparation of the Government issues in favor of any change 
from the Bureau; but I do find efforts constantly made by these cor- 
porations to procure it. 

The first organized attack was made in the Thirty-eighth Con- 
gress and originated in a speech of the late Hon. James Brooks, of 
New York City, in which he made charges criminatory of the chief 
of the Bureau, Mr. Spencer M. Clark ; on this an investigation was 
demanded by the friends of the Bureau, which was ordered by the 
House. A select committee, with full and complete powers of inquiry, 
was organized on the 30th April, 1864, and reported on the 30th of 
June following, after an exhaustive investigation, being Report No. 
140, first session, Fortieth Congress. Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio, was 
chairman of the committee, and their conclusions they summed up 
as follows: 


Reviewing the whole case, the committee are fully persuaded that these charges 
were in part the result of an effort on the part of some to break up the plan of 


partof Colonel Baker and the female prostitutes associated with him, by the aid of 
coerced testimony, to destroy the reputation of Mr. Clark, and by the odium thus 
raised against the Treasury Department shield himself and justify his unauthor 
ized arrest of one of the officers in the Printing Bureau. * ~ * ‘The committee 
therefore report that the charge made by Hon. James Brooks that the Treasury of 
the United States had been converted into a house of orgies and bacchanals is 
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wholly unwarranted by the facta, in the highest degree unjust and injurious both | 
to the superintendent and employés in the Printing Bureau of the Treasury ; that 
the other charge that millions and millions of the public money had been sacrificed | 
and still more were in danger of being sacrificed by the system of printing public 
woney now in use in the Treasury Department is not only anwarrented ee the 
facta, but no evidence has been adduced to show that a single dollar has been 
fraudulently issued under the system of printing now in use. On the contrary, 
the plan of doing the work in the Treasury Department has facilitated the issue of 
the currency and very greatly reduced the cost of manufacture 


Next in order was the action taken by Congress in March, 1867, 
whereby a subcommittee of the Joint Select Committee on Retrench- 
ment and Reform were charged to make thorough inquiries into the 
official conduct of those charged with the printing, registration, and 
issue of notes, bonds, and other securities of the Government. The 
report of the subcommittee in charge of the inquiry was made by | 
Hon. Mr. EpmMunpbs, of Vermont, on the 3d of March, 1869, after a 
prolonged investigation, from which they arrived at the following 
conclusions : 

All these circumstances have satisfied the committee that methods of printing, 
numbering, sealing and issuing of the securities of the United States ought to be | 
adopted which will approach the nearest to being absolutely secure against any 
error and frand, even if such methods shall be more expensive than others having | 
less guarantees of protection. And it is obvious to the committee that the highest 
safety is to be obtained by so conducting the work that no one or even two depart- 
ments should have itin their power to finish any note, bond, or coupon; but that 
one part of the engraving on the securities should be printed by one establishment 
and a succeeding part by another entirely distinct and separate from the first, and 
that the final process of sealing and signing should be done by still another distinct | 
and separate department and in the Treasury. By such methods, each under sep 
arate and distinct contract, the nearest approach possible to security will be realized. 
And aa all these securities require two or three distinct ae f engraving and 
printing, and may have a distinct process of sealing and signing, there is no prac- 
tical difficulty whatever in adopting such a course 


Another attack was made upon the Burean at the first session of the 
Forty-third Congress by the bank-note companies of New York City 
by a printed memorial addressed to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and signed by these companies, arraigning the Bureau upon 
general charges, among others that the plan of the retrenchment com- 
mittee reported in 1s69 by Mr. EpMuNDs had been ignored and vio- 
lated by the chief of the Bureau, and that a change of system was 
required whereby contracts should be made with the bank-note com- 
panies. A thorough investigation of these charges was made and 
resulted in a majority and minority report. The majority report was 
submitted by Mr. PHELPs, of the committee, (report No. 150, second 
session Forty-third Congress, ) whose conclusion, signed by five of the 
committee, was as follows: 





1. That all the national-bank notes, United Stetes notes, and other securities of the 
United States, except the fractional currency, be executed with at least three plate- 
printings, besides the seal-printing; and that at least two of these printings Bee x 
ecated by responsible and experienced ccmpanies or establishments ; no company 

establishment executing more than one printing upon the same note or obliga 
tion 


2 That one plate-printing and the wae ing upon all national-bank notes, | 


United States notes, and other securities o 
lreasury Department 
i. That the use of the so-called secret processor water-proofing in the preparation 


United States be executed in the 


' 
of the Government sectrities in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing be submit 


ted to a commission of three disinterested and skillful persons appointed by the 
Secretary of (he Treasury. That thiscommission shall investigate and decide what, 
if any, is the practical use of this process, and what is a fair compensation to the 
patentee; and whether any other process can as well or better produce the same 
resuiiae 

4. ‘Liat the distinctive paper used in the manufactare of the United States notes 
shall also be used in the manufacture of the notes of the national banks 


lo this was added by one member the following, with his signa- 
ture 


Lagree to the above, except I desire that all stamps, including postal, depart 
mental, and revenue, should be printed in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


Mr. Maynard, the chairman of the committee, submitted the min- 
ority report, signed by five members, which closes as follows: 


In view of all the evidence, oral and documentary, the committee believe that the 
establishment of the Burean of Engraving and Printing was judicious and wise, 
both as a matter of safety and economy. They are satistied that both the national 
freasury and the citizen have been protected from spurious issues of currency and 
other securities to a degree quite impossible had they been prepared by contract 
with private parties. As a rule, the best work ever done is that done for the Gov- 
ernment by regularly paid labor under official supervision, and the poorest work 
ever done is that done for the Government by private parties under contract, sub- 
ject to official inspection when finished A Springfield musket and a shoddy blan- 

et are instances. The safety of the Bureau is believed to consist in the superior- 
ity of the work, the constant official supervision, and the extra care to prevent and 
detect errors and mistakes. Without considering present cost and proposals made, 
there can hardly be a doubt, had the Government depended for its enormous amount 
of work upon the bank note companies and individuals or firms alone, the demands 
would have far exceeded the sums actually paid. The number of persons capable 
of such work is comparatively few ; they could easily combine and form a stupend- 
ous monopoly, which would hold the Government completely in its power. The 
Secretary of the Treasury should, therefore, have ample means to make the Bureau 
efficient and infallible. We are strengthened in this conclusion by the examples of 
the bank of England, of France, of Germany, of Austria, indeed, all the great pow- 
ers of the world. The smaller and inferior governments alone of Europe and Amer- 
ica employ private parties under contract, very largely establishments in the 
United States 

While having full confidence in the security of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, we are aware that an impression has obtained that greater security would 
be reached by having the circulation prepared in different departments and work- 
ing aoa of each other 

In deference to this opinion we recommend that, upon all public securities, in- 
cluding bonds, Treasury notes, United States notes, national-bank notes, certifi 
cates, and any other form of obligation intended to circulate as money, when 
more than one printing or impression is required, it shall be the duty of the Sec- | 
retary of the Treasury to have one or more printings or impressions executed out- | 


together with the numbering and sealing and finishing, to be executed by the Bu- 
reau 

We further recommend that all internal-revenue stamps and postal stamps, in 
cluding departmental comes. shall be printed at the Bureau of Engraving and 


Printing, and introduce a bill accordingly. 
HORACE MAYNARD, 
Chairman, éc. 
Cc. B. FARWELL, 
JAY A. HUBBELL, 
SAML. J. RANDALL. 


JASON NILES. 
SYSTEM OF CHECKS IN THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT AND IN THE BUREAU. 

In consequence of the investigation made by the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on Retrenchment of the Fortieth Congress an entire change 
was made in the management of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing and in the system of transacting business therein, whereby a more 
complete system of checks was adopted, so that under the present 
organization there are fourteen distinct divisions in the Bureau. As 
appears by the letter of Secretary Bristow to Hon. Horace Maynard, 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currenty of the Forty- 
third Congress, under date of December 19, 1874, (see Report No. 150, 


I concur in the above recommendations. 


| Forty-third Congress, third session, page 433,) from which I extract 


the following: 

Il. The system of checks in use in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing: 

The Bureau is divided into fourteen distinct divisions, with several auxiliary 
divisions, and the manner of business therein is substanttally and briefly as follows 

In order to prevent unauthorized access to the dies, rolls, plates, &c., in the en- 
graving ‘division. when not in use, they are placed in vaults under combination 
locks, the keys of which are held by custodians representing the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Treasurer of the United States, and the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. each custodian having a combination different from and unknown to the 
others. By a proper system of requisitions and receipts, when a “ die” or “roll” 
is needed for the purpose of engraving or“ transferring,” it is charged to the work 
men receiving it, and an exact account is kept of the purpose for which he receives 
it, and of the length of time it remains in his possession; and the custodians are 
required to keep a careful watch of the same while it is being used. 

When a plate is peeded for printing, a requisition is made by the superintendent 
of the printing-room in which it is needed, who gee a receipt for it and becomes 
responsible for its proper use. Each and every plate is checked out in the morning 
in this manner and at night received back and checked in, the custodian examining 
and inspecting it as it is passed ont and retarned to the vaults. Daily reports o! 
these de five ries and receipts are made to the chief the Bureau and are examined and 

laced on file 
. To prevent an improper use of the plates while in the printing-room, each printer 
is assigned to a particular press, which is numbered and to which is attached an 
automatic register. In the morning he receives his plate from the superintendent 
of the printing division and the paper to be — by him from the superintendent 
of the wetting division. He is charged on his pass-book and on the books of his 
division with the number of sheets received by fim and is credited in these books 
with the delivery of these printed sheets, which deliveries he is required to make 
in hundreds during the day as they are printed and the remainder, both printed 
and unprinted, at the close of his day’s work, being compelled to balance his account 
at the end of each day. 

The number of printed sheets delivered each day must correspond with the regis 
tration on the automatic register attached to the press on which they are printed 
and this tally is made each day by a comparison of the reports of the custodians of 
these registers with the accounts of the printers in the examining and wetting 
divisions. These custodians of the registers are required to keep careful watch of 
the plates while beimg used, and are appointed by and responsible to the Secretary 
of the Treasury 

To prevent the improper abstraction of sheets of printed work, counts of al! 
work are made in each division by two sets of counters, one verifying the work of 
the other. Two receipts are given when it becomes necessary to pass the work from 
division to division, one being subject to count and given when the work is re- 
ceived, the other is a final receipt given when the work has been counted and 
found correct. Deliveries of work from division to division are made in locked 
boxes, the keys of which are held only by the superintendents ef divisions between 
which they pass. Each division superintendent makes a daily re to the Secre- 
tary of the Treastiry and to the chief of the Bureau on prescri blanks for each 
class of work, showing the amount received, delivered, and the balance on hand, 
carrying the aggregate figures forward from day to day. These reports are con- 
solidated for each class of work, and a report thereof is made by the chief of the 

jureau of Engraving and Printing to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

III. The checks in use in the office of the Secretary of the Treasury proper, 
which consist of the accounts kept in the currency branch of the loan division of 
this office, are made up from the reports of the superintendent of the Government 
mills where the paper is manufactured, and from the report of the various superin 
tendents of divisions and of the chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
In order to limit the cost of engraving and printing securities, stamps, &c., the 
simplest plan is to make an appropriation each year at a certain fixed rate per one 
thousand sheets for each class of work required. This rate per one thousand sheets 
can be readily fixed by the average cost of each class of work during the preced- 
ing fiscal year, or upon annual estimates furnished by the Department. A specific 
sum should be appropriated each year for paper, as a large stock mast be carried 
for the purpose of seasoning ; also for machinery, as that always remains and pos- 
sesses value after the work is done, a percentage of wear and tear being included 
in the fixed rate per one thousand sheets. : 

Since I had the honor to appear before your committee my attention has been 
called to the fact that the recommendation in my annual report that the entire work 
of engraving and printing Government securities should be done by the Burean of 
Engraving and Printing is contrary to the suggestion of the sub-Joint Select Com- 
mittee on Retrenchment in their report in 1869. I beg to say, on this point, that the 
suggestions of this committee were made when an entirely different system was in 
operation, and when the Government securities, &c., were printed upon ordinary 
plain bank-note paper, which could readily be procured at any stationery establish- 
ment, either in this city or elsewhere, d also when the head of the Bureau pur 
chased the paper in open market, and wasthe custodian of the same, without =. 
vision or ceosamtabiitty to the Secretary or any other officer of the Treasury De- 

rtment. 

» trust this brief statement of the care which is exercised over the work of en 
graving and printing the stamps, notes, &c,, issued by the Government, will give 
the committee an idea of the system of checks now in operation, which is followed 
with exactness in the minutest detail. 

Speaking generally, it is perhaps sufficient to say in this connection, that inas- 
much as the Departwent is already provided with the machinery for doing the 
work, there is no reason why it should not be done as cheaply here as by ped 
parties and corporations ; and such is the character of the work that it is of as 
much importance to keep it entirely within the control of the Government as the 


side the Bureaa of Engraving and Printing, requiring the final face impression, | reduction of bullion to coin at our mints, 








In conclusion, Iam pleased to say, upon information derived from officers of the 
Department, that since the adoption of the special paper and the present system 
of checks. (a period of about six years,) the Government has not lost the value of 
one note or <n or even a piece of the special paper the size of a ten-cent note. 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
B. H. BRISTOW, Secretary. 



























Hon. HORACE MAYNARD, 
hairman Oommittee on Banking and Ourrency, House of Representatives, 

Prior to 1869 the securities named in the appendix to the gentle- 
man’s argument were supposed to be lost, stolen, or unaccounted for ; 
since that time, under the system of checks adopted on the re- 
organization of the Bureau, no loss of any securities whatever has 
occurred. The system of checks seems to have been brought to a 
state of perfection, and the securities referred to there as unac- 
counted for or lost have no application to the Bureau; nor does it 
appear that they were stolen or lost. The method of their supposed 
loss was not fully ascertained by the committee ; it lay between the 
companies, the Treasurer, and the Register of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and there is no evidence that the Government has sustained 
any loss therefrom. 

As showing the excellence of the system now in use in the Bureau, 
I refer to the reports made by the committees— copies of which I 
append—appointed by the honorable Secretary of the Treasury each 
year to make a count of the securities in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, whereby it appears that in all cases the number cor- 
responded with the books of the office of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, When similar committees, appoiinted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to count the securities in the hands of the bank-note com- 
panies, have invariably found discrepancies, as appears by letter of 
Secretary Bristow to Hon. Horace Maynard, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, bearing date of June 21, 1875. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, January 21, 1875. 

My Dear Sir: In compliance with your verbal request of yesterday, after care- 
ful examination and inquiry, I have the honor to state that the only discrepancies 
that have occurred in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing since Mr. McCartee 
took charge of the Bureau, by theft, embezzlement, or otherwise, are three items: 

1. In December, 1869, one package of tifty-cent fractional currency of the value 
of $750 was abstracted during the change of work between two sets af employés 
at the time we were working day and night. 

2. Subsequent to the above there was a loss of two sheets of ten-dollar notes, 
amounting to $80, by theft by visitors to the Bureau. 

















for printing tobacco-stamps was so mutilated by being mashed into pulp, that it 
was impossible to recognize it 
ageney of the register attached to the printing-press. The printer was required 
to pay tlre full value of the same, $3350. 

he other losses of the two sheets of ten-dollar notes, and the package of frac- 
tional currency potes, were paid by the Chief of the Burean and his associates. 


balances. These facts were stated before your committee by Mr. McCartee last 


engraving and printing of bank-notes, currency,” &c. 


in the semi-annual settlements of their paper accounts. 


ing. 










actual loss has resulted to the Government. 
Very respectfully, 
B. H. BRISTOW, Secretary. 
Hon. Horack MAYNARD, 
Chairman of the Committee on Banking and Ourrency, 
House of Representatives. 














tional Bank-Note Companies, as shown in their semi-annual settlements. 
American Bank-Note Company, December 15, 1870: 
UNITED STATES NOTES. 
Paper, 107 sheets short. 
Tints and backs, $2, 2 sheets short. 
Tints and backs, $5, 1 sheet over. 
FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 


Backs, 10 cents, 2sheets short. 
Paper, 25 cents, 18 sheets short. 


National Bank-Note Company, December 19, 1870: 
UNITED STATES NOTES. 







Paper, 3 sheets short. 
Tints, $10, 16 sheets over. 
Tints, $1, 93 sheets over. 
FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 
Paper, 10 cents, 6 sheets short. 
Backs, 25 cents, 104 sheets over. 


American Bank-Note Company, July 11, 1871: 
UNITED STATES NOTES. 










Paper, $1, 3 sheets short. 
Paper, $10, 1 sheet short. 
FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 


Backs, 10 centa, 3 sheets short. 
National Bank-Note Company, July 11, 1871: 
UNITED BTATES NOTES. 









Tints, $1, 3 sheets over. 

Tints, $10, 1 sheet over. 

Backs, 25 cents, 1 sheet over. 

American Bank-Note Company, January 27, 1872: 
UNITED STATES NOTES. 





$1, 4 sheeta short. 
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3. In August, 1870, by carelessness of a printer, one sheet of dampened paper 


but which discrepancy was detected through the 


These losses occurred while we or rfecting the present system of checks and 
winter, as you will see by referring to pages 252 and 253 of the testimony on “the 
n further compliance with your request, I beg respectfully to transmit herewith 

a statement showing the discrepancies discovered between the accounts of the 
American and National Bank-Note Companies in their exchanges of work, when 
the system of two printings by the bank-note companies was in operation, as shown 


I also transmit a statement showing the discrepancies of the American Bank- 
Note Company in their delivernes of work to the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 


These lost sheets have always been paid for at the full face-value, so that no 


Statement of dis neies discovered between the accounts of the American and Na- 


FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 
Paper, 25 cents, 1,001 sheets short. 
Paper, 50 cents, 1,000 sheets over. 
National Bank-Note Company, January 27, 1872: 
FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 


Backs, 25 cents, 1 sheet over. 
American Bank-Note Company, June 29, 1872: 


UNITED STATES NOTES. 
Paper, 1 sheet short. 
National Bank-Note Company, June 29, 1872: 


FRACTIONAL CUBRENCY. 
Paper, 10 cents, 1 sheet over. 
Backs, 25 cents, 1 sheet over. 


American Bank-Note Company, December 17, 1872: 
FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 

Backs, 10 cents, 1 sheet short. 

Paper, 25 cents, 3 sheets short. 

National Bank-Note Company, December 17, 1872: 
FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 

Paper, 10 cents, 2 sheets short. 

Backs, 25 cents, 1 sheet over. 

American Bank-Note Company, July 23, 1873: 
UNITED STATES NOTES, 

Paper, $1, 4sheets short. 
FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 


Backs, 10 cents, 1 sheet short. 
Paper, 25 cents, 12 sheets short. 
Paper, 50 cents, 1 sheet short. 
National Bank-Note Company, July 23, 1873: 
UNITED STATES NOTES. 
Tints, $1, 2 sheets over. 
FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 
Paper, 10 cents, 4 sheets short. 
Backs, 25 cents, 3 sheets over. 


Since the date of this letter there has been no loss or discrepancy 


of any kind in the Bureau. 


In referring to the report of the committee of the Forty-fourth Con- 


gress the gentleman from New York omits entirely the views of the 
minority of the committee, but adheres to that of the majority as 
though it were the sole report, and quotes therefrom as follows: 


“Why add 5 per cent. to the cost of securities to pay employés when they have 


nothing to dot Why add 25 per cent. to give employment for fewer hours and 
higher wages than the private company gives for the same work ?”’ 


The committee do not answer these questions, because they could not without ad 


mitting that these things were permitted only for political considerations. They 


Vv: 
“If the Bureau was not already established and on our hands, it would be a ques 


tion whether its operations might not properly be restricted to authenticating and 
finishing the Government issues.” 


In answer to the interjected inquiry, he omits to state that the 


report of the minority did show an actual saving in the Bureau over 
the bank-note companies of $1.71 per one thousand sheets, including 
not only the printing of the Bureau, but also the examination, as ap- 
pears by the following comparative statement taken from their re- 
port: 


Paid the New York bank-note companies, per 1,000 sheets— 





For one registered printing, (back) ...... Senamiceed #23 00 
For one unregistered printing, (tint)......... ES Se eee 20 00 
= $43 00 
Cost in Bureau per 1,000 sheets— 
One registered printing, including examination, (face) ...... asene 23 31 
One unregistered printing, including examination, (seal) ...... scecces SEQ 





41 29 
Difference in -avor of Burean.....................- nbSeiieb ow BW 


This saving is where there is a direct competition between the 
Bureau and the bank-note companies. The cost to the Government 
would have been far greater had there been no competition and if 
the companies had been permitted to charge their own rate for labor. 
This would seem to be a full and sufficient answer to the question 
which the gentleman from New York says the committee did not 
answer. 

The charge that Secretary Bristow has not followed the course 
recommended by the committee of 1875, and that “ he has taken the 
risk of departing from these instructions and of dispensing with one 
of these printings, and authorizing the only one performed outside 
of the Bureau to be executed in Washington by the Columbian Bank- 
Note Company,” seems to conflict somewhat with the fact in this, 
that the report of the majority and minority of the committee dif- 
fered upon that question. 

The minority report recommended that one or more plate-printings 
should be executed outside of the Department, and the majority re- 
port recommended four plate-printings—that is, three plate-printings 
and the seal-printing, which would be practically four plate-print- 
ings—at least two of which should be executed by responsible outside 
companies, and the third plate-printing together with the seal-print- 
ing to be executed inside. There is but three distinctive printings 
upon these securites, and of these two are executed in the Department, 
namely, one plate-printing and the seal-printing, as recommended by 
both the majority and minority reports of the committee; but there 
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is only one other to be executed, the fourth plate-printing having 
been dispensed with since 1874, it not being of any utility. The 
failure to have this additional costly printing done outside, which is 
entirely unnecessary, is the occasion of this fault-finding. So that, 
practically, the recommendations of both the majority and the minor- 
ity has been complied with, both requiring one plate-printing and the 
seal-printing to be done in the Treasury Department, which has been 
done, Neither the majority nor the minority report recommended that 
the outside printing should be done in New York or any other par- 
ticular place. By having the work done in Washington instead of in 
the city of New York there has been a large saving to the Govern- 
ment in expressage of partly printed securities from the companies to 
the Department, which amounted to $11,954.20 in 1873; the risk con- 


which is certainly an important matter. 
THE ONE HUNDRED SHEETS 

The gentleman in his remarks says: 

Secretary Bristow sent a communication to that committee concluding as fol- 
lows 

‘Since the adoption of a special paper and the present system of checks, a period 
of about six years, the Government has not lost the value of one cent or more, or 
a piece of paper the size of a ten-cent note 

That this statement was incorrect was proved by the production at the hearing 
of one hundred sheets of this special paper, of which the Bureau had no record, 
and by the accounts of paper delivered and received between the Bareau and the 
bank-note companies, by which it was shown that the paper was frequently either 

short” or “over.” These facts established that the Secretary of the Treasury 
has not adopted the best or most economical method of printing the Government 
notes and securities, and that implicit reliance cannot be placed upon the system 
of checks devised by the Bureau 


The shortage and overaccounts mentioned here have accrued in 
every instance with the bank-note companies of New York, as appears 
by the statement to which I have already referred and quoted. The 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing has not received, and does not 
receive, any blank paper, and its accounts have always proved to be 
correct by comparison with the accounts in the currency division of 
the office of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In reference to the one hundred sheets referred to by the gentleman, 
it would seem to be highly proper for the American Bank-Note Com- 
pany, Which had the one hundred sheets in its possession, to have ac- 
counted for the manner in which it came into their possession. Mr. 
McCartee, at that time the Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, could only accountfor it in one way, (see Report 150, Forty- 
third Congress, page —,) namely, that this company had a loss occa- 
sioned by tire, whereby a large portion of the paper in their possession 
was claimed to be destroyed. The remainsof this paper were delivered 
to the Burean, alleging to represent a certain number of sheets, for 
which they were credited—about 15,000 in all. Three years afterward 
they bring forward these one hundred sheets, and they have never 
accounted for the manner in which theycame into their possession. 
The only fair inference is that claimed by Mr. McCartee, namely, that 
this paper was not destroyed by fire and not turned over to the Bureau, 
and was accounted for as destroyed. This same company has reé- 
cently, as will appear by the following letter, discovered an error of 
a similar nature. Some paper that they had paid for as lost or de- 
stroyed was afterward discovered by that company on making alter- 
ations in their establishment: 

AMERICAN BANK-NOTE COMPANY, 
142 Broadway, New York, March 9, 1876. 

Sir: In accordance with your instructions, Mr. George B. McCartee has visited 
this company and made acount of the fiber-paper in our possession. The amount 
called forin the reports is 6,390) sheets; the actual count makes the number 6,388} 
sheets; a deficiency of two sheets, These two sheets may be discovered in the 
count yet to be made at the National Bank-Note Company or found in our own es- 
tablishiment hereafter, but they will be paid for at once, if required, in accordance 
with the terms of the contract 

In this connection we beg to state that in making some changes in our drying 
and counting rooms lately we found four impressions of twenty-five cent backs, 
sixteen subjects to each; one blank sheet of the distributive fiber-paper made for 
twenty-five cent backs, fifteen suljects to a sheet; and some fragments of sheete of 
United States notes and fractional currency backs destroyed by mice. The face 
value of all these sheets has already been paid for by this company on account of 

missing sheets; the four full impressions and the blank sheet amounting to 
£19.75. What the fragments originally represented of course eannot be ascer- 
tained 

After consultation with Mr. McCartee we inclose herewith the four impressions, 
the blank sheet, and the fragments for final destruction, leaving the question of 
crediting us with the $19.75 entirely optional with the Department. 

Very respectfully, 
C. L. VAN ZANDT, Vice-President. 

Hon. B. H. Bristow 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. CO. 


At all events, on every principle of honesty and fair dealing, it is 
for the American Bank-Note Company to explain how they came 
into the possession of this one hundred sheets, and not forthe Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing to do so. They have no right to attack 
the system of checks in the Bureau when they were permitted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to account for paper alleged to be destroyed 
by the ashes and cinders; but above all, they have no right te attack 
the Bureau on this account, for this paper does not pass from the 
Bureau to the companies, but passes directly to them from the Gov- 
ernment’s paper-mill upon the order of the currency division of the 
office of the Secretary of the Treasury, which is entirely independent 


of the control of the Chief of the Burean of Engraving and Print- | 


ing, and he cannot in any manner be made responsible for it. 


THE DEFICIENCY IN THE LAST FISCAL YEAR. 


In reference to the deficiency in the appropriation for the last fis- 
cal year, the gentleman charges that it was caused by a large in- 
crease of force in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, which is 
undoubtedly true; but the increased force was occasioned directly 
by the legislation of the last Congress in requiring the seal on the 
fractional currency, whieh had theretofore been placed thereon by an 
inexpensive surface printing, to be done by a slow and expensive 

late-printing. The award of the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Senses of the face printing of the national-bank notes largely in- 
creased the force, but the force employed was without doubt within 


| what the absolute needs of the service required, and it was required 


wee Saas ee ‘ : | to keep up with the demand. 
sequent upon the transmission of this unfinished work is also avoided, 


There was no larger balance of partly finished work than the or- 
dinary amount carried for the purpose of seasoning both the paper 
and the printing before issue. In two months after the Bureau dis- 
continued manufacturing fractional currency the supply in the hands 
of the Treasurer of the United States was exhausted, which is a full 
answer to any reflection that may be intended in the gentleman’s 
remarks upon that subject. The fact that a larger amount of frac- 
tional currency wes issued in 1876 than in 1874 or in prior years does 


| not prove that any more was issued than was required, but only that 


that was issued which was demanded. The demands made upon the 
Bureau by the Treasury had to be met, and Congress being in session 
could provide for the deficiency. A pradent and faithful manager of 
the business of the Government will always try and meet the needs 
of the Government. If he fails to do that, he fails to perform his 
duty. Acting in a ministerial capacity, it is his duty to administer 
the law as he finds it and leave to Congress the responsibility of any 
changes they may require. Secretary Bristow could not do other 
than he did in requiring the expensive third plate-printing to be 
placed on the fractional currency, although he knew that doing so 
would create a large deficiency. 


THE WATER-PROOFING PROCESS. 


Much has been said about the water-proofing process. Committees 
have been unable to determine whether it was of value or not, and 
experts and chemists seem to vary in their opinion on the subject. 
It is no part of my duty to attempt to prove its value or want of 
value. It has been used since 1871. It appears by the testimony 
taken before the committee that, while it was a secret process, it 
was not within the protection of any patent. Mr. Williams, the in- 
ventor and owner of the process, contracted with Mr. McCartee, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, to furnish the ma- 
terial ready for use at a stipulated price per gallon and a stipulated 
number of gallons per one thousand sheets of paper, being sixty 
cents per gallon and seven and one-half gallons per one thousand 
sheets, the cost of the material per one thousand sheets being $4.50, 
The gentleman charges that the sum of $100,000 per year has been 
paid to Mr. Williams for the labor and materials in this process, and 
refers to Mr. McCartee’s testimony before the committee of the Forty- 
third Congress upon that subject to prove his statement. Mr. Mc- 
Cartee did not seem to understand, when called upon, what the 
amount was per year, saying that he did not know without examin- 
ing his books. The gentleman quotes from the argument of the at- 
torney of the bank-note companies, Mr. Hubbard, at page 413 in the 
report of the Committee on Banking and Currency, before referred 
to, instead of referring to the testimony itself, to prove some of his 
propositions; he neglects to refer to the evidence taken before the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department, his own 
committee in this Congress upon this subject. The testimony of Mr. 
Thomas J. Hobbs, who is the disbursing clerk of the Treasury De- 


| partment, before our committee on the 27th of last March, shows the 


exact amount paid since the process was brought into use for labor 


| and material for each fiscal year. By itit appears that the cost of the 


> 


| fiscal year ended June 30, 1872, was $18,875.47; for the year ended 


June 30, 1873, $65,742.40; for the year ended June 30, 1874, $67,897.30; 
for the year ended June 30, 1875, $61,731.03; for the year to date 
of his testimony, $52,216.40; showing that the total amount paid was 
$266,562.60 instead of $100,000 per year. In addition he was paid 
$3,860 for preparing the machinery, &c., for the use of the prepara- 
tion. These are all the items of expense so far as the labor and 
material for the process is concerned. 

As stated by the gentleman, a majority of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency recommended that a commission be appointed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the purpose of ascertaining the 
value and utility of this process. It appears from Miscellaneous 
Document No. 163, part 1, Forty-fourth Congress, in the answer of 
the Department to the thirteenth query submitted by the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Treasury Department, in regard to the rela- 
tive total cost per one thousand — for printing the seals 
on fractional currency by plate and by surface printing, the cost 
is as follows: 


The cost of plate-seals on fractional currency per one thousand impressions is 
$16.75; the cost of surface-seals on the same, per one thousand impressions, is $4.31. 


To the next question, the fourteenth : 
Does the price or cost of surface printing include the ame of the process 


known as water-profing? If not, what amount per one thousand impressions 
should be added for such process ? 
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The reply is: 


The cost of surface printing does not include that of water-proofing ; the cost of 
the latter is $7.82 per one thousand sheets. 


This includes the cost of the material and the cost of the labor on 
the part of the Bureau in the application of the process. 

It is claimed that the use of this process enabled the Bureau to 
make use of the surface-seal instead of the plate-seal, and thereby 
saved an expense of from $4 to $8 per one thousand sheets. Aside 
from the question of its affecting the value of the paper itself and 
its powers of endurance, it was a matter of economy to use it in or- 
der to protect the ink and prevent its spreading, and thus allow the 
use of the comparatively cheap surface-printed seal instead of the 
costly plate-printed one. The inventor, Mr. John W. Williams, tes- 
tified before our committee as follows in reference to the water-proof- 
ing process, making the use of these different seals available: 

Question. Why does the water-proofing process enable them to use the surface- 
seal instead of the plate-seal ? 

Answer. The surface-printed work is an impression made from raised type or 
raised engraving; in other words, a cameo; plate-work is sunken or intaglio. In 
the first case, the surface of the type takes the ink and simply deposits it upon the 
paper ; in the other, the ink is rubbed into the plate and leaves a body of ink on the 

yaper. When they use the surface-ink it is more easily abraded, unless protected 
by some process like this of water-proofing. 

Q. Then I understand you to say that the water-proofing process serves to pro- 
tect the ink of the surface-printing ? 

A. Yes; it enables them to use steam-presses to put on the surface-impression, 
by which they were enabled to do it very rapidly, in place of the hand-labor used 
to put on the plate-impressions ; and this hand-labor is very expensive. 

Q. Do you claim that without the water-proofing process the surface-seals could 
not be used ? 

A. They could be used, but the ink would be very readily abraded and washed 
away from the surface of the paper. 

But the gentleman from New York alleges that the process was 
continued for three months after the report of the commission of ex- 
perts to whom the question with reference to its effect on the paper— 
whether it was of sufficient value in toughening the paper to war- 
rant its continued use—was submitted. He alleges that some informal 
report was made to the Secretary of the Treasury or to Assistant Sec- 
retary Conant, by Mr. Hilgard, of the commission appointed to in- 
vestigate this subject, which should have caused the Secretary of the 
Treasury to discontinue its use. 

On the recommendation of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the last Congress, and in accordance with the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1863, Mr. Secretary Bristow referred the examination of the 
water-proofing process to Professor Joseph Henry, president of the 
National Academy of Sciences, who designated Professors J. E. Hil- 
gard, C. F. Chandler, Henry Morton, and William Sellers to act as a 
commission for the purpose, and upon the 30th of August, 1876, the 
Secretary commissioned them as such. On the Ist of October follow- 
ing, Professor Hilgard, the chairman of this commission, submitted to 
the Secretary of the Treasury notes of the proposed report, for which 
see Miscellaneous Document No. 163, part 2 of this Congress, page 14. 
As will be seen by Professor Hilgard’s letter to Professor Henry, dated 
the 26th of last March, page 20 of the document referred to, the com- 
mission afterward changed the opinions they had expressed in the in- 
formal report which they had already submitted; but no official re- 
port from this commission was made until the 29th of last April, 
when Professor Henry submitted the final conclusions, accompanied 
by the reports of the commission and copies of letters which had 
passed between himself and Professor Hilgard relative to the experi- 
ments. The final report of the commission is without date, and is on 
page 22 of thesame document. Professor Henry dissents from the con- 
clusions expressed therein in a letter to Professor Hilgard dated March 
23, page 33, aad refers the matter back to the commission for further 
experiments. Their reply ison page 34 and the final concluding re- 
marks of the president of the National Academy of Sciences—Profes- 
sor Henry—in which he says that he still adheres to his original opin- 
ion that the experiments and deductions deduced therefrom by the 
commission do not logically bear out their conclusions, (page 35.) 
The first conclusions of the commission expressed in their informal 
report was that the process was of great value and utility in strength- 
ening the paper and preserving its durability; their final conclusions 
are that it is of very doubtful utility in either direction, and that it 
added nothing to the durability of the paper under the processes and 
experiments which they had applied to it. 

Rince that report and since the closing of the Bureau in February 
last, the water-proofing process has not been used, so that the ques- 
tion of its utility is not necessarily one for us to consider; but a re- 
flection is attempted on the late Secretary, Mr. Bristow, for not dis- 
continuing the process at an earlier date upon some alleged other 
informal report made to Mr. Assistant Secretary Conant. It appears 
from the letter of Professor Hilgard to Professor Joseph Henry under 
date of March 23 last, page 21 of the document above referred to, that 
on the 21st or 22d of November, 1875, he had communicated to the 
chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and immediately 
afterward to Assistant Secretary Conant the change in their views; 
but it appears further that the object of his first and second reports 
was not to stop the use of the process or to affect its use, except by 
a change of it from the possession of the inventor into that of the 
Department, and that no action had been taken on his first and 
informal report in that direction, and therefore no action was re- 
quired to be taken on his second communication to Assistant Secre- 
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tary Conant or to the Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing upon it, unless, as claimed by the gentleman from New York, the 
use of the process should have been entirely stopped at that time. 
But there is nothing in the communication of Mr. Hilgard to warrant 
such a conclusion, for the reason that the experiments of the commis- 
sion were then being made and that those experixnents were continued 
up to December 29, when they prepared their report but did notsend it 
in. On the 20th of November Mr. Hilgard applied by telegram to 
Mr. McCartee for permission to visit the Government paper-mills, 
and authority by the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury was given 
on that day to the United States superintendent of the mills to per- 
mit him to inspect the manufacture of the paper. On the 23d of that 
month he obtained additional paper one-half water-proofed and one- 
half not, for the purpose of making additional experiments, and no 
official report was made as heretofore stated. So that there was no 
notice of any completed action on the subject which warranted the 
Secretary of the Treasury to discontinue the use of the process. The 
object of the notice was to prevent the Department changing the mode 
of controlling the process by acquiring a right to it itself at a less 
expense than it would be to purchase the material of the inventor. 
Secretary Bristow would not have been warranted, and the country 
would not have sanctioned his stopping the use of the process if the 
final report had shown it to be of great value as the first informal re- 
port of the commission had shown ; therefore he was righé in continu- 
ing the use of the process until he had notification of the final result 
of their experiments. 

The gentleman claims that the use of the process has made neces- 
sary an increase in the issue of fractional currency of nearly 100 per 
cent., and he claims that it is shown conclusively by the crucial test 
recommended by Professor Henry that the paper was made less dur- 
able. The gentleman’s conclusions exceed those of the commission, 
for the commission did not find it to be less durable; the only ques- 
tion with them was whether it was more durable or not, and upon 
that, while there was no difference in opinion on the part of the ex- 
perts, Professor Henry did distinctly differ with them, as did also Pro- 
fessor John M. Ordway, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
of Boston, and Professor H. B. Nason, of the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, of ‘l'roy; New York; so that the gentleman’s conclusions as 
to the value of the process are not sustained at all by the commission 
nor by the other eminent chemists whom I have just named. And 
the question is whether or not the practical results prove what he 
states; that is, that the increase in the demand for fractional cur- 
rency has been caused by an increase of its destructive quality. 

It is undoubtedly true, as the reports show, that there has been 
yearly a large increase in the issue of fractional currency from 1870 
to the time when the issue of that class of currency was discontinued ; 
but is it true that that increase in the issue was caused by an increased 
destructibleness of the paper itself or was it caused by increased fa- 
cilities on the part of the Department to the holders of that currency 
for the redemption of it by the issue of new notes? On the Ist of 
July, 1873, the Treasury Department issued a circular, giving minute 
instructions for the forwarding of fractional currency or United States 
notes to be exchanged for new at the expense of the Government. 
This was done for the benefit of the people, in order that this cur- 
rency might be made more safe to them and that there should be less 
loss to them by its wearing out. The increased facilities under in- 
structions from the Treasury of the United States brought in vast 
quantities for redemption. It was not a question how much the cur- 
rency was worn, but simply that it was sent in for redemption, whether 
it was worn out or not. The paper issues returned to the Treasury 
were destroyed and a new issue made in lieu of it ; and the test is not 
in the fact of the amount of issues, but as to how much the paper was 
worn that was sent in. On that subject there is no proof either pro 
or con; so that the fact that larger amounts were manufactured in 
1876 over 1875, and in 1875 over 1870, does not prove that the paper 
had less durability or was more destructible in consequence of the 
water-proofing process. It simply proves the wide-spread desire for 
new and clean bills instead of old. 





REVENUE STAMPS, 

It is true that in July, 1874, propositions were advertised for by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau for furnishing revenue stamps, and that 
contracts were awarded to bank-note companies in New York for such 
stamps, and that previous to these contracts the stamps were, ex- 
cept the tint-work, manufactured in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. I am, however, utterly at a loss to ascertain the authority 
from which the gentleman makes the accusation in reference to over- 
lapping of internal-revenue stamps. I have not been able to find 
anything in the report or in the inquiries propounded to the Depart- 
ment or in the answers thereto to warrant the statement. The Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing only printed the stamps prior to this 
contract as they were ordered by the Internal Revenue Burean, and 
printed no more than was ordered; if there were any overorders 
made by the Internal Revenue Burean, that Bureau was responsible, 
and not the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. But they only 
printed them in part; in other words, the tint-work, as the gentle- 
man alleges, was provided by the bank-note companies. If they 
printed more of this tint-work than was needed or had been ordered, 
they were simply interfering with their own contracts to take effect 
on the Ist of January. The Bureau of Engraving and Printing could 
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only finish what they had begun, and as I stated before, could only 


finish upon the order of the Internal Revenue Bureau; and therefore | 
there is no basis for the statement made by the gentleman. It isun- | § 


fortunate, to say the least, that he did not give us the authority upon 
which he makes this statement. It is distinetly denied by the Bu- 
reau that any such overlapping took place, and the gentleman does 
not give us the authority upon which he makes the charge. While I 
have no doubt he believes it to be true, I must be permitted to say 
that he is laboring under a great mistake as to facts. 

In regard to stamps costing $150,000 being destroyed there must also 
be a mistake, for no stamps were received by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing which 
were not ordered by him; neither was there any destroyed by the 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing. This one-hundred-and-fifty-thou- | 


sand-dollar destruction looks decidedly sensational. 


I here beg leave to call attention to the following communications | 


from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the chief of the 
Burean of Engraving and Printing in reply to inquiries from me upon 
this subject : 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. O., August 11, 1876. 

Hon, W. B. WILLiaMs. 

All stamps delivered by Bureau of Engraving and Printing were covered by 
orders, and no stamps were destroyed except when necessitated by change of tax 
March 3, 1875. 


GREEN B. RAUM, Commissioner. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT; 
Orrick OF LNTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, Auguat 12, 1876. 

Sir: Referring to your telegraphic inquiry of yesterday, I have the honor to state 
that the act of March 3, 1875, which changed the rate of tax upon manfactured 
tobacco and distilled spirits took effect from and after its passage. and necessitated 
the destruction by this office of 372,072 stamps, costing $1,665.33, which were on 
hand ready for issue to collectors, but which were not suitable for issue under the 
aloresaid act 

Chis amount does not include the stamps then in the hands of collectors, many 
of which were used by having imprinted across the face of each the words: “ Is- 
sued under act of March 4, 1#75."". As soon as this Ollice was able to furnish stamps 
prepared under the new act, some of the stamps in the hands of collectors were re- 
turned to the Commissioner by the destruction committee of the Treasury Depart- 
ment 

Very respectfully, 


GREEN B. RAUM, Commissioner. 
lion. W. B. WitLiaMs 


Tlouse of Representatives, 
Washington, District of Columbia. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
SUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, 
August 12, 1876. 
Dean Sir: In response to your verbal reqnest for information in reference to the 
p intipg of internal revenue stamps by this Burean after the contracts for the same 
iad Deen awarded to the bank-note companies of New York City in the fall and 
winter of l#74-75 I have the honor te state that this Bureau received a large or- 
der from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for these stamps on the 9th of 
November, 1874. The aggregate amount of stamps to be finished under this order 
was 5,717,000, and additional and subsequent orders were received up toand includ- 


ing the last of December of that year; the last delivery on these orders was made 
on the 10th of February, 1875 

No stamps were printed or delivered to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
without his order having first been given and no stamps were delivered in excess 
of such orders 

Very respectfully, 
HENRY C. JEWELL, 
Chief of Bureau. 
Rion. W. B. WILLIAMS, 


House of Representatives, Washington. 


In regard to the saving by the printing of internal revenue stamps 
by the bank-note companies instead of by the Bureau it is charged 
that there is a saving of 25 per cent. by the eontracts with the com- 
pany. It must be understood that these companies did a part of this 
work before, the balance being done by the Bureau. The question 
is, whether the saving was on the Bureau work or on the work by 
the companies as compared with work done by them under their 
former contracts. If they did do the work that was done by the 
Bureau for less money than the Bureau charged, there was a saving, 
but if they did their own work for less than they received under 
their former contracts, while there was a saving to the Government, 
it was not in consequence of any excessive charges of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. And I submit in connection herewith tables 
of the prices per thousand sheets for stamps furnished under the old 
system partially printed by the bank-note companies apd partially 
by the Bureau, and under the present system, an analysis of the con- 
tract rates of the two, which shows the saving to be in the fact that 
the companies did the tint-work at a much lower rate than was 
charged before ; and while the company to whom the contract was 
awarded was particular to make this bid in gross, and not so as to 
show in detail the cost of the several printings, the bids made by 
other companies furnish the criterion and settle the basis upon which 
the contract was made; and by this analysis it appears that work for 
which they received under contracts theretofore made with the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau $6.21 they now receive but $3; that for which 
they formerly received $4.50 they now receive but seventy-five cents ; 
that for which they formerly received $3.94 they now receive but 
$1.01; that for which they formerly received $1.36 they now receive 
but forty-three cents; and that for which they ge charged 
seventy-three cents they now charge twenty-six cents. They have 


| in fact increased the prices for that class of labor heretofore per- 
formed by the Bureau so that work for which the Bureau received 

.50 they in fact now receive $10.75; that for which the Bureau re- 
ceived $5.75 the company now receive $6.25; and that for which the 
Bureau received $5.25 the company now receive $5.93; that for which 
the Bureau received $1.75 the company now receives $2.61 ; and stamps 
for which the burean received ninety-five cents the company re- 
ceive eighty-nine cents, this being the pnly one in this analysis 
which shows the companies to receive less than the Bureau received 
before. 

The gentleman attaches to his speech an appendix of “stamp de- 
liveries from schedule of July 1, 1874, to June 30, 1875,” alleging a 
total of stamps manufactured for the year to be 209,137,000, and that 
there was delivered in the month of April 105,898,000, which were 
| those of no value. I append to my remarks an extract from the offi- 
cial report of the Chief of the Bureau for the year ending June 30, 
1575, found on page 30, showing an aggregate of stamps delivered to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the year to be 104,630,329, 
instead of 105,598,000 delivered in the month of April, as the gentle- 
man alleges. 

The letter of Mr. Jewell, present chief of the Bureau, shows that 
the last stamps were delivered in February, instead of April. There 
is no foundation whatever, that I am able to discover, for the alleged 
manufacture of stamps undelivered and destroyed. 





CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


I have thas somewhat in detail gone over the position taken by the 
gentleman in his argument in the interest of the bank-note compa- 
| nies, and I can conceive of no other reason for the speech being made. 
| As I stated before, no public interests have demanded; no demand 
| from the people has come to Congress for any change ; nodemand by 
| Congress has been made to the committee to investigate whether the 
change is desired or not. The system adopted seems to have been and 
is now working well. Why is this effort made unless it is to further 
the interests of the constituents of the gentleman who are engaged 

| in this class of business? 

I say here, as I did at the outset, that it is not desirable for the 
Government to enter into any kind of business that can be done as 
well, as securely, and as profitably by private enterprise; but there 
is no class of business in which the people are so directly interested 
as in the preparation of the money securities of the Government and 
in the money promises of the Government which pass as our money. 
The system of checks that has been adopted in the Bureau proves 
conclusively that we have a system to-day in operation that gives 
perfect security to the ew If it should cost more than some other 
system that might be devised and be experimental, it is better to ad- 
here to the safe rule and follow it than to turn and go off on some 

| blind track. If the Bureau of Engraving and Printing was over- 
turned, the Government would again be entirely in the hands of these 

| corporations, and instead of being an economical change it would 
prove to be avery expensive one. It needs no argument further than 
the facts already adduced to prove this; neither was it necessary to 
furnish any facts to prove it. The history of the times proves con- 
clusively that wherever corporations can have absolute control with- 
out competition the Government interests as well as individual in- 
terests suffer in consequence. This question of business is more ex- 
tensive; we could just as well say, with perhaps better grounds, that 
if the postal service of the United States could be done for less money 
and more economically than it is done now that therefore we shor 
abolish our present postal system because it is a bill of expense to 
the Government and because it requires large appropriations to keep 
itup. Money could be saved to the Government by allowing our ex- 
press companies to carry the mail; but the interests of the pe>ple 
would not be protected by it. . Wipe out our postal system and we 
would be at once at the mercy of the express corporations of the 
country. The Government stands there and protects the rights and 
interests of the citizens, even though it costs her money to do it. 

And again, as long as it is conceded that the mints of the United 
States should coin the money of the United States it should be granted 
that the Government should equally control the printing and issuing 
of its promises to pay money; if it is essential to secure the coin of 
the Government against adulteration and abasement and protect it 
from counterfeiting, that the Government of the United States should 
have absolute control of its coinage, I insist that it is equally true 
that to protect the Government against the issuing of counterfeit se- 
curities and counterfeit obligations and counterfeit paper money that 
the preparation of it aoukie entirely under the control of the Gov- 
ernment, 

We have to congratulate ourselves on the consequences of the ex- 
periment commenced under Secretary Chase when the interests of 
the country demanded some relief from these corporations, when the 
large issues incident to the war made it a necessity on tho part of 
the Government to engrave and print its own paper obligations. The 
Bureau commenced at a time when theexpendituresof the Government 
were enormous, and when in the very nature of things it required 
experience and talent which the Government did not have to enable 
it to meet its obligations with its paper promises, and it is not at all 
surprising that under such circumstances, without proper machinery, 
without a thorough system of checks, that there should be some obli- 
gations and securities of the Government unaccounted for, and we 
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have reason to be thankful that there was no more. But all the dis- 
crepancies found in the work of this Bureau from 1861 to the present 
time were found to exist prior to 1567. The Government has now in 
its employ the best and most skillful workmen in engraving and 
princing in the world, and if it pays them more than bank-note cor- 
porations might be willing to pay them I apprehend it pays them no 
more than their services ought to be reasonably worth, and that should 
be the true criterion on the part of the Government and not what 
they would get if working for some bank-note company. 








Stamps. —_— - vr 


When partly printed and finished in Bureau. 


BOW « escecccccscneces Bureau, face-printing, numbering and binding .. $8 50 





The art of | than the interests of private competing corporations. 


APPENDIX. 


Comparative statement of the cost of internal-revenue stamps. 


engraving has reached the very highest perfection in the Bureau; 
not only that, but the greatest improvements have been made in the 
line of machinery for preparing and manufacturing Government is 
sues, and it now ranks as the largest engraving and printing estab- 
lishment in the world, by its skill adding security to the obligations 
of the Government and giving confidence to the people. 

A system so well established, with such perfect guarantees of safety, 
should not be overturned or destroyed without some stronger reason 


Cost per one thousand stamps. 


When printed and finished by bank-note companies 


Bank-note companies, face-printing, numbering, and binding $10 75 


Bank-note companies, tint-printing ...........--. 6 21 Bank-note companies, tint-printing .-. bcieviapains sconces wae 

$14 71 | auma=§i3 7S 
Distilled spirits ......... Bureau, face-printing, numbering, and binding.. 5 75 Bank-note companies, face-printing. numbering, and binding 6 25 
Bank-note companies, tint-printing........... - 4530 Bank-note companies, tint-printing ...... sueesee 75 





Tobacco stub. .........- Bureau, face-printing, numbering, and binding. . 
Bank-note companies, tint-printing ............-.. 34 

Tobacco sheet........... Bureau, face-printing and finishing .............. 1 75 
sank-note companies, tint-printing.............. 1 36 


ie cnnn seegatdnhestin Burean, face-printing and finishing 
| Bank-note companies, tint-printing 








Comparative statement of the cost of internal-revenue strip-stamps. 
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TOBACCO. | | | 
| 
1 and 2 ouncc....... sanneel 48,500,000 | $1 00 80 66 $0 55 $0 55 
4-ounce 60, 000, 000 1 00 82 oo | 70 
#-ounce....... 16, 000,000 | 1 00 1 40 1 50 1 16 
16-ounce 1, 820, 000 1 00 1 78 17 | 1 47 
NI oncicnrs uke hesiinennon 570,000 | 250 2 25 1 76 155 
i cnlqatcbinbsitactah iets San’ 4,500,000 | 200 250 | 195 1% 
100’s.... | 15,500,000 } 250 | 2 90 2 20 23 
250's 35, 000 2 50 400 3 35 3 40 
00's | 123, 000 25 4 00 335 3 40 
| 


REMARKS. 

The cost of printing these stamps depends to a great degree o. the number of 
stamps to be furnished, and should be increased or lessened as this amount is large 
or small. The aggregate cost of these stamps is therefore greater at the uniform 
rates of $1 and §2.50 by the bank-note companies, as shown in the first column, taan 
by the varying rates of the Bureau in the second. 


Schedule of stamps delivered to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue by the Bureau 


of Engraving and Printing from July 1, 1874, up to and including February 10, 
1875. 


No. | Title. | Number of 
















| stamps. 

| 
1 | Tax-paid stamps .............. - ‘ | 490, 950 
2 Distilled-spirits stamps. eene . 1, 835, 200 
3 | Tobacco-stamps, stub... -| 1,904, 400 
4 | Brewer's permits | 58, 800 
5 | Special-tax stamps, tobacco, series 1275 432, 640 
6 | Special-tax stamps, liquors, series 1875 261, 410 
7 | Special-tax stamps, tobacco, series 1874. .... 15, 700 
8 Beer stamps ............. --| 9,633, 820 
9 | Tobacco-stamps, sheet 636, 828 
10 Tobacco-stamps, small we .| 4,398, 660 
11 | Snuff-stamps, sheet ................. sale 146, 136 
2 | Tobacco-stamps, strip 75, 051, 4°0 
13 | Snnff-stamps, strip........... Fcuun dee - 263, 180 
Be FR ooindn ns on 0n0eds cncnn$deescaccecnscesuocenees |} 9,501,125 

NT nnncdnt ideiadoh tebdsusudadkinaahcdiheaent | 104, 630, 329 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Washington, D. O., February 23, 1871. 
Sir: In accordance with instructions received in your letter of the 16th instant, 
the undersigned committee have examined the stamps and other securities (notin 


cluding national-bank notes) in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, compared 


Bank-note companies, face-printing, numbering, and binding 5 93 
Bank-note companies, tint-printing nace sus ‘ 1 01 
Bank-note companies, face-printing and finishing ne meu 2 61 
Bank-note companies, tint-printing . -. : neers 43 









| Bank-note companies, face-printing and finishing -..... . no 
Bank-note companies, tint-printing ...... 


the same with balance sheets furnished by the chief of said Bureau, and report that 
we find the same to be correct 
Attached hereto is statement of said balances 
Very respectfully, 
I. THORNTON, 
J. W. WHELPLEY, 
H. McIN TIRE. 
Hon. G. 8. BoUTWELL 
Secretary of Treasury, Washington, D. 0. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Washington, D. O. December 29, 1871 
Str: In accordance with instructions contained in your letter of 19th instant, 
your committee have the honor to report that having caused a strict and careful 
count to be made of the United States distinctive paper, printed and partly printed, 
in Bureau of Engraving and Printing, submit the following result. 
Very respectfully, 
ISAAC THORNTON 
SPENCER 8S. GREGORY, 
NEWTON FERREE, 
T. C. DICKINSON, 
A. B. JAMESON, 





Hon. Go. 8. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, November 12, 1872 
Hon. Groner 8, BOUTWELL, 
Secretary of the Treasury : 


In accordance with instructions contained in your letter of the 8th instant, we 
have the honor to report that we have caused a careful count to be made of 
securities printed and part printed in Burean of Engraving and Printing, and find 
the amounts to agree, in every particular, with the statement of balance furnished 
us by the chief of currency division 

We transmit herewith ¢, statement of the werk in detail. 

Vory respectfully, 
ISAAC THORNTON, 
LEWIS D. MOORE, 
5. GUTHRIE 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., December 31, i873 


Sir: The committee appointed on the 19th instant to examine the accounts of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing so far as they relate to the printing of United 
States notes, bonds, fractional currency, gold certificates, currency certificates, 
&c., beg leave to report that we have caused a careful count to be made of the 
above classes of securities, printed and part printed, now in the custody of the 
chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and find the amounts to agree in 
every particular with the statement of balances furnished us by the chief of the cur 
rency division 

Appended hereto is a schedule of the various securities referred to. 

Very respectfully, 
GEO. D. MAHER, 
LEWIS D. MOORE, 
W. W. WILSON 
Hon. WILLIAM A. RICHARDSON 
Secretary of the Treasury 


TREASURY D& PARTMENT, January 13, 1875 
Str: In compliance with the instructions contained in your letter of the 9th in 
stant, I have the honor to report that I have superintended the counting of all the 
| distinctive paper on hand on the morning of the 11th instant in the Bureau of En 
gravingand Printing, of which the following is a correct statement, as shown by 
said count, distributed among the several divisions of the Bureau. * * * 
Respectfully submitted, 
F. E. GARNETT 
Hon. B. H. Bristow, 
Secretary of the Treasury 
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; 
PREASURY DEPARTMENT 


February 21, 1276 


Sirk your letter of the 12th instant 


In accordance with instructions contained 
we have the port that we have caused a careful count to be made of the 
securities, partially printed and complete, in the Bureau of Engraving and Print 


ing in this Department, and find the amounts to be correct according to the books 
of the currency division of the Secretary's office 


in 
mor to re 


In making this report we desire to add, that during the entire examination we | 
have been most favorably impressed with the evidence constantly afforded us of 
the great ability and care exercised in the management of the Bureau by the late 
Superintendent, George B. MoCartee, esq. 

I. THORNTON, 

W. P. TITCOMB 

FRED. W. MOFFAT 
Committee. 


Hon. H. B. Barstow 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


The Common Schools of the States—Democratic Success means the Defeat 
of Adequate Provision for Schools in the Southern States, 


SPEECH OF HON. WM. LAWRENCE, 


OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


August 15, 1876, 


On the common schools of the States. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Speaker, a presidential election almost neces- 
sarily involves the consideration of many questions. I propose now to 
show thatin the election of 1876 the democratic party should not be permitted 
to succeed, because the effect would be to discourage education in the South- 
ern States and to impair the means of securing it, while the success of the 
republican party would encourage education and enlarge the means of secur- 
ing it. I will consume no time in discussing the necessity of educa- 
tion to the existence and maintenance of republican government. 
This is so well understood, that I will assume it as a fundamental 
principle, aflirmed by every real statesman and every reputable writer 
on government, 

1 do not overlook the fact that schools should be provided in the 
States under State laws. But it is important that the National Goy- 
ernment should be in the control of a party which favors universal 
education, (as the republican party does, ) and for several reasons, some 
of which I will enumerate, as follows: 

1. If any State should entirely refuse to provide common schools | 
for the education of its children, Congress would have power to in- 
tervene and establish them at the expense of the people of such State. 
The Constitution requires Congress to “ guarantee to every State a 
republican form of government.” (Article 4, section 4.) Common 
schools are agencies without which republican government cannot 
be maintained. The power to maintain these agencies is implied in 
the power to guarantee republican government. 

2. The fourteenth article of amendments to the Constitution de- 
clares that— 


No State shall deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws 


This word “ protection” is to be liberally construed to secure equal 
benefits arising from all laws to all citizens, including equal oppor- 
tunity for education in the common schools for all children. Con- 
gress has power to enforce this provision of the Constitution “ by 
appropriate legislation.” (State vs. Adams, 4 Blackford, page 146; 
State vs. Pike, 15 New Hampshire, page 83; United States vs. Bailey, 
9 Peters, page 238; United States rs. Winchester, 2 McLean, page 
135; Rump vs. Commonwealth, 6 Casey, page 475; Mayor vs. De Ar- 
mas, 9 Peters, page 224 ; House of Representatives No. 31, third session 
Fortieth Congress, pages 80-82; 2 Bishop's Criminal Law, section 
987 [867]; 1 Kent’s Commentaries, page 404; 13 Statutes at Large, 
page 437.) 

It is important, therefore, that the President and Congress should 
be in favor of fully and faithfully executing this provision of the 
Constitution. The republican party is in favor of so executing it; 
the democratic party is not. 

It will be shown hereafter that an equal provision is not made in 
all States for the education of white and colored youth, in clear viola- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution. In Delaware 
and Kentucky, both democratic States, the law does not permit any 
portion of the tax levied upon the property of white persons to be 
appropriated to the education of colored children. 

3. The success of a national political party in favor of adequate 
provision for schools will necessarily exert an influence in the same 
direction in all the States. 

I now proceed to show that the democratic party in the late slave 
States are hostile to education for the colored race, 

rhe democratic party is in the majority in most of these States. 
It has controlled their legislation and shaped their policy. They in- 
herited this hostility from their history and the character of their 
institutions. They have not yet learned to abandon the prejudices 
of a past age. 

The suppression of the rebellion in 1865 left most of these States dis- 
organized. These were “reconstructed” in pursuance of acts of Con- 
gress, commencing with that of March 2, 1867. 

Under the Freedmen’s Bureau laws, enacted by a republican Con- 
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gress at the close of the rebellion, and during the era of reconstruc- 
tion, schools were provided in these States and millions expended 
in their support. The democratic party in Congress opposed all this. 
rhis provision terminated when the States were finally reconstructed, 
closing with Texas, in 1870, The State constitutions adopted under 
laws made liberal promises for the mainte- 
nance of common schools, These were accepted and ratified by a re- 
publican Congress. But these have nearly all been since changed, 
and common schools are not adequately provided for. The policy of 
common-school education has been in a great measure ignored in 
constitutions, in legislation, and still more in practice. 

This has been so fully shown in the able speech of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [ Mr. BLarr] in this House on the 29th of July, 
that I am relieved of the necessity of saying much that I might oth- 
erwise deem proper. He has furnished tables showing the fearful 
illiteracy which prevails among children of proper school age in the 
States of the South controlled by the democratic party. This is be- 
cause of the inadequate provision made in those States for the sup- 
port of schools. 

To fully understand and adequately appreciate the bitter hostility 
to the education of the colored race existing in the democratic party 
to-day in the Southern States, it will be necessary to keep in mind 
the condition of affairs which prevailed there during the days of 
slavery. The unanimous sentiment against the education of colored 
people, whether free or slave, may be seen in the extracts from laws 
on the subject, some of them dating back even far beyond the organ- 
ization of our present National Government. 


LAWB AGAINST THE EDUCATION OF THE COLORED RACE IN THE DAYS OF SLAVERY. 


South Carolina, the leader in secession, took the initiative in legis- 
lating directly against the education of the colored race. In 1740, 
while yet a British province, its assembly enacted this law : 

Whereas the having of slaves taught to write, or suffering them to be employed 
in writing, may be attended with inconveniences : 

Bett enacted, That all and every person and persons whatsoever who shall here- 


| after teach, or cause any slave or slaves to be taught, or shall use or employ any 
| slave as ascribe in any manner of writing whatever, hereafter taught to write, 


every such person or persons shall for every such offense forfeit the sum of £100 


} current money. 


It was not, however, till nearly a third of a century later that the 
State took open and direct action against the education of its free col- 
ored population under all cireumstances. On the 17th of December, 
1834, was passed the act of which the following is the introductory 
section: 

If any person shall hereafter teach any slave to read or write, or shall aid or 
assist in teaching any slave to read or write, or cause or procure any slave to be 
taught to read or write, such person, if a free person of color, shall be whipped 
not exceeding fifty lashes and fined not exceeding $50, at the discretion of the 
court of magistrates and freeholders before which such free person of color is tried ; 
and if a slave, to be whipped at the discretion of the court not exceeding fifty 
lashes; the informer to be entitled to one-half the fine and to be a competent wit 
ness. And if any free person of color or slave shall keep any school or other place 
of instruction for teaching any slave or free person of color to read or write, such 
free person of color or slave shall be liable to the same fine, imprisonment, and cor 
poral punishment as by this act are imposed and inflicted on free persons of color 
and slaves for teaching slaves to write. (See Barnard’s report on the District of 
Columbia, pages 383 and 384.) 

In Virginia as early as 1805 an act was passed forbidding the over- 
seers of the poor to require black orphans bound eut to be taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, showing that up to this time they 
had required this instruction to be given, and that slaves only were 
restricted. In the revised code of 1819 all meetings of free negroes 
or mulattoes associating with slaves in any school-house or schools 
for teaching reading or writing, either in the day or night, are inter- 
dicted. The same code also provided that any white person, free 
negro, mulatto, or Indian found in such unlawful assembly should 
be punished by fine of $3 and costs, and on failure of present pay- 
ment “to receive twenty lashes on his or her bare back well laid on.” 
(Barnard’s report, page 307.) 

In 1831 it was enacted— 

That all meetings of free negroes or mulattoes at any place for the purpose of 
learning to read and write should be considered unlawful assemblages, the offenders 


to receive corporal punishment not exceeding twenty lashes; that any white per- 
son instructing such free negroes or mulattoes on conviction was to be fined ina 


sum not exceeding $50, ‘and moreover may be imprisoned at the discretion of a jury 
not exceeding two months.” (Barnard's report, page 308.) 

If the negro were a slave the offense was panished by a fine of from 
$10 to $100. 

In Mississippi, by act of January, 1823, any meeting of slaves, free 
negroes, or mulattoes, above the number of five, at any place of public 
resort or meeting-house in the night, or at any school-house for teaching 
reading or writing in the day or night, was to be considered an un- 
lawful assembly, and the penalty was lashes “ not exceeding thirty- 
nine.” 

With the permission of master or overseer, slaves might attend a 
meeting for religious worship conducted by a regularly ordained or 
licensed white minister, or attended by at least two discreet and rep- 
utable white persons appointed by some regular church or religious 
society. (Barnard’s report, page 358.) 

The Mississippi democratic Legislature of 1865, under the régime of 
President Andrew Johnson, enacted a law restoring and declaring to 
be in full foree the provisions and penalties imposed upon negroes in 
the days of slavery, as follows: 

Be it further enacted, That all the penal and criminal laws now in force in this 


State defining offenses and prescribing the mode of punishment for crimes and mis- 
demeanors committed by slaves, free negroes, and mulattoes be, and the same are 
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ment have been changed o1 


groes as the mode and manner of trial a 


d punish 
(Pamphiet acts of 1765 


p. 165.) 
The following provision of 1822 is an example of the penal and 
criminal laws referred to: 


altered by law 


If any negro or mulatto shall be found, upon proof made to any county or corpo 
ration court of this State, to have given false testimony, every such offender shall 
without further trial, be ordered by said court to have one ear nailed to the pillory 
and there to stand for the space of one hour and then the said ear to be cut off, and 
thereafter the other ear nailed in like manner and cut off at the expiration of one 
other hour, and moreover to receive thirty-nine lashes on his or her bare back well 
laid on at the public whipping-post, or such other punishment as the court shall 
think proper, not extending to lite or limb. 


This law remained in force until the period of the rebellion, and 
was revived as stated. (Barnard’s report, page 352.) 

In Georgia as early as 1740 it was provided by law that any magis- 
trate or constable must— 

Disperse any assembly or meeting of slaves which may disturb the peace and 
endanger the safety of His Majesty's subjects; and any slave found at such meet 
ing might by order of the magistrate be immediately corrected, without trial 
whipping on the bare back, twenty-five stripes with a whip, switch, or cow-skin 


The reason for the passage of this provision of the law was, as stated, 
because— 


by 


The frequent meeting of slaves under the 
with dangerous consequences. 


The “feasting” referred to would include the love-feast of the Methodist 
Church. (Barnard’s report, page 339.) 

In Alabama, in 1832, an act was passed providing that— 

Any person or persons who shall attempt to teach any free person of color or slave 
to spell, read, or write shall, 
sum not less than $250 nor more than $500 


In Georgia, in 1829 


If any slave, negro, or free person of color or any white person shall teach any 
other slave, negro, or free person of color to read or write, either written or printed 
characters, the said free person of color or slave shall be punished by fine and 
whipping, or fine or whipping, at the discretion of the court ; and if a white person 
so offend he, she, or they shall be punished with a fine not exceeding $500 and im 
prisonment in the common jail at the discretion of the court. 


A penalty of $100 was provided for the employment of any slave 
or free person of color in setting up type or other labor about a print- 
ing office requiring a knowledge of reading and writing. (Barnard’s 
report, page 339.) 

In Louisiana, in 1830, it was enacted that— 


All persons who shall teach or permit or cause to be tanght any slave to read 


or write shall be imprisoned not less than one month nor more than twelve months 
(Barnard’s report, page 350.) 


pretense of feasting may be attended 


(Barnard’s report, page 
, it was enacted that— 


323.) 


PROVISIONS FOR EDUCATION IN THE RECONSTRUCTED STATES. 

The constitutions of 1568 and 1869, adopted by the republican 
party in all the reconstructed Southern States, contained clauses re- 
quiring a system of common schools to be free to all the children of 
the State, that of Florida adding “ without distinction or preference,” 
and that of Louisiana “ without regard to race, color, or previous 
condition.” These educational clauses met, in every instance, deter- 
mined and open opposition from the advocates of the old order of 
things who claimed the title of “ conservatives” or democrats. This 
opposition arose in most cases from a deep-seated hostility to the 
education of colored citizens upon any terms. 
the constitution of the State declares that— 

All the children of the State between the ages of six and twenty-one years shall be 
admitted to the public schools or other institutions of learning sustained or estab 
lished by the State in common without distinction of race 
dition— 
the most unhappy condition of affairs has prevailed at times. 

In the Louisiana school report for 1870, page 61, the second divis- 
ion superintendent gives among the obstacles in the way of free 
schools— 

The entire lack of sympathy on the part of the oldest and best of the population 
with the cause of universal education. 

In the State report for 1871, page 46, it is remarked, in respect to 
“the antagonisin of a portion of the press and a powerful class of the 
people ” that— 

They have maintained an opposition active or passive, as circumstances would 
allow, to every advancing step which has been taken. 

In <¥ fourth division the State superintendent reports, (1874, pages 
28, 29: 

ees and bitter manifestations of political hatred and sectional partisanship 
seemed to govern the dominant inhabitants. A fire of hate was kindled in the 
minds of many of the people. 

The school officials were compelled to absent themselves from their 
homes from fear of personal violence; two of them, the president of 
De Soto Parish school board and the treasurer of Red River Parish 
having been murdered in cold blood. Much of this crime is ascribed 
by the superintendent to the influence of the “conservative ” (demo- 
cratic) press of New Orleans, of which it is said (page 49) that— 

In modern history it would be difficult to find such another manifestation of 
intense caste prejudice, bitter sectional hatred, and fierce political antagonism— 
as was exhibited at that time by the editorials referred to. 

In 1874, shortly after the rebellion in the high schools of New Or- 
leans, which resulted in the expulsion of colored pupils therefrom, 
the city superintendent was suddenly beset in the street by a dozen 
or more young men who laid violent hands upon him and conveyed 
him to the girls’ high school, where in presence of the assembled pu- 
vils he was compelled to apologize for language he was accused of 

aving used concerning the mixture of races in the schools, and was 
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He says, however, that the reports of division superintendents indi- 
gate the of official egrity to an alarming degree. In the 
fifth division the treasurer of one parish had used the school funds 
on hand for his own purposes; in another, immense 
squandered in 1871 and 1872. In the fourth division the retiring 
boards were characterized by the superinte ndent as a demoralized, cor- 
rupt, inefficient set of men. He nothing but fraud, rascality, 
peculation, and open robbery, and these in such hopeless proportions 
as almost to defy remedy. The same condition of affairs, in 
or less de ‘, Was reported throughout the State. 

The New Orleans Republican of Mar 1, 1874, 
dishonesty on the part of otticials, says it 
but that— 
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The remarks of the State 
in his report for 1875, 
bill becoming a law, 


school commissioner of Mr. Orr, 


in view of the bility of the civil-rights 
as it did in the act of Congress of March 1, 1875, 
illustrate very well the prejudice existing in that section against the 
education of the two races. He 19: 

When it is definitely decided that mixed schools are 
true Georgian, including the 
self against the system itself. 


The civil-rights act did not require mixed schools, and yet the 
posal by Congress to enact the bill was characterized 
earnest friend of public schools 


Georgia, 


possi 


says, page 
to be forced upon us, eV 


ery 
most ardent friends of public schools, will arra 


} 
y bim 


pro 


by even this 


as an attempt— 
To force the white children of the South into daily contact with moral pollution 


To this intermingling of races he says the people of Georgia never 


will consent, though willing todo what they can “ toward ele svating 
the inferior race.” 


Separate schools for the education of colored children are provided 
for in the late slave States, except Louisiana, 
ence may be made as follows: 

See school laws o1— 

Alabama, 1871, article 6, section 3, page 19 

Arkansas, 1871, section 107, page 37. 

Georgia, 1870- secon 20, page 9 

Kentucky, 1274, section 1 page 1, et passim 

Maryland chapter 18, sections 1-4, page 

Missonri, 1872, section 45, page 25 

North Carolina, 1872, section 20, page 

Tennessee, 1873, section 30, page 11 

Virginia, 1873, section 47, page 19 

West Virginia, 1873, section 17, page 12 


In all these States the establishment of free schools encountered 
prejudice and hostility, which in many cases resulted in open violence 
and outrage. In Texas the persecutions suffered by those who were 
laboring for the education of the colored race were as great as in 
Louisiana, where the system of mixed schools prevailed, showing that 
the main cause of the hatred of these people to a system of free 


schools was their opposition to the elevation of the negro upon any 
terms. 


by laws to which refer- 
article 11, section 4, page 38. 


3 17-26 


See also section 46 


page 26 


The Texas State school report for 1871 


Prejudice of the most unfounded ec} existed in many large communities 
against public schools. At every step the school department met with stubborn 
opposition from factions opposed to free schools. (Page 40.) 

Schools for the colored race in particular had to contend with “the 
bitterness of unfounded prejudice.” Few teachers of 
says the superintendent— 


Says: 


iracter 


these schools, 


Have the nerve and hardihood to meet the continual insults, the social ostracism 
the threats of injury, and all the annoyances that malice can invent that te 
of colored schools are subject to hers have essayed to brave all these 
in conquering, by patience and along martyr- 
dom, a peace; but in other cases intimidation and ostracism have done their work, 
and schools are closed for want of tea« Page 57.] 


ichers 
Many tea 


hers 


In communities of nearly a thousand people these teachers have 
been unable to procure board and often even lodging. In other in- 
stances they were taken from their homes at midnight and whipped 
by disguised men for no other cause than encouraging the education 
of the colored race. Others have wended their way to their respective 
school-houses in the morning only to find the building a heap of ashes, 
and under such adversities and threats have been compelled to re- 
sign their positions, and thus their schools were closed. 

In Alabama, too, the school officers in their efforts to establish free 
schools met not only bitter opposition, but in many instances with 
insult from the people and scurrility and railing from the press. The 
most serious and persistent opposition to and disregard of the State 
system of free public schools were encountered in the city and county 
of Mobile. In that city gentlemen holding positions as school com- 


| missioners “ repudis ited entirely the authority of the board of educa- 


tion and the school laws enacted by the board.” and were sustained 


by public sentiment in their open defiance of the laws of the State. 
(Report of 1870, page 11.) 
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In Mississippi, as well as in many other sections, the school-houses | provement than the reverse upon the old, but the provision as to 


were in various quarters burned and the teachers driven off by mobs. 
The State superintendent of schools in Georgia says: 


I have labored against open and secret opposition, general apathy, and distrust 


law of August 19, 1872, section 8.) 


Even when the opposition of the people gradually yielded, the Leg- 
islatures and officers of the law continued to throw hinderances in the 


way of progress. The Legislatures of Alabama, Arkansas, and North | 


Carolina, stimulated by the prejudices of ignorant constituents, threw 
obstacles in the way of local taxation forthe schools, thus either destroy- 
ing them in country neighborhoods or shortening them down to such 
brief yearly sessions that no efficient instruction could be given. The 
same thing was accomplished in Georgia by an opinion of the attor- 
ney-general against local taxation for the schools, (Georgia State re- 
port 1871, page 9,) the result there being an entire breaking up of free 
schools for the year 1872—73, with the accumulatior of a debt of 
$300,000 to the teachers, who had worked in expectation that the local 
taxes would be paid. (Georgia report 1873, page 5.) In several of 
the States, as Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, with apparently 
the plan of destroying the common-school system, it was either al- 
lowed to the people to pay their State school tax in depreciated State 
scrip, or to the superintendents to pay the teachers in the same ; the 
result being that the schools got less than half their proper allowance 
orthe the teachers less than half the amount promised them for their 
work. (State reports, Alabama, 1875, page 10; Arkansas, 1872, page 7.) 
Schools either utterly abandoned or shortened to three months in the 
year, with half-starved teachers conducting them in little hope, has 
been the natural result. In Texas the school law of 1873 so far re- 
cognized this existing state of things as to make four months a legal 
school year, and in Georgia and North Carolina, though the law in 
the former requires a six months’ school and in the latter one of four 
months, yet this has in fact been utterly disregarded and schools 
maintained for three months only. (Georgia State report 1875, pages 
6-20; North Carolina State report 1872, page 13.) 

It is much the same in at least Alabama and Arkansas, with the 
addition that in the latter State provision has been made for a per- 
petuation of this short school term by limiting the amount of general 
taxation for free schools to a capitation tax of $1 on each person and 
two mills on the dollar on all property, and restricting the local tax- 
ation to five mills onthe dollar, out of which ean come nothing but an 
inadequate school fund and at the utimost but three: months’ schools. 

Arkansas in the carly period of its history received from the Na- 
tional Government donations of land for educational purposes to the 
amount of 1,200,000 acres. In 1860 many thousands of acres of these 
lands were squandered, and according to Governor Henry Rector’s 
statement to the General Assembly, in his annual message, “ only 
twenty-five common schools had been organized and kept in the whole 
State.” 

Dirvetly after this came the war, when all the school funds in the 
treasury were seized and appropriated to carry the State out of the 
Union and maintain its attitude of rebellion. 

When the republicans came into power, in 1868, an efficient com- 
mon-school system was at once established, and in the four years there- 
after 1,778 school-houses were erected and 2,302 schools were organ- 
ized and in successful operation, 107,908 children were brought under 
instruction, and the sum of $2,298,984.79 was collected and expended 
for public schools. 

Then the State passed into the hands of the democracy. A demo- 
cratic Legislature passed a bill confirming all salesof the school lands 
sold during the war for rebel war bonds. &c., thus robbing the schools 
to a large amount; and by various vicious devices the entire system 
of public-school instruction was broken down and the schools sus- 
pended, (Washington Chronicle, 1874.) 

The school law of the State of Arkansas, passed under authority of 
the democratic constitution of 1874, fails to make adequate provision 
for sustaining free schools even for three months in the year. The re- 
publican constitution adopted in 1868 provided: 

Sec. 7. In case the public-school fund shall be insufficient to sustain a free school 
at least three months in every year in each school district in this State, the General 
Assembly shall provide by law for raising such deficiency by levying such tax upon 
all taxable property in ewh county, township, or school district as may be deemed 
proper 

The democratic constitution of 1874 contained the following: 


Sec. 3. The General Assembly shall provide, by general laws, for the support of 
common schools by taxes, which shall never exceed in any one year two mille on the 
dollar on the taxable property of the State; and by an annual per capita tax of 
$1, to be assessed on every male inhabitant of this State over the age of twenty- 
one years: Provided, The General Assembly may, by general law, authorize school 
districts to levy, by a vote of the qualified electors of such district a tax not to ex- 
ceed fre mills on the dollar in any one year for school purposes. 


The school law adopted under this constitution provides that elect- 
ors of each organized school district in the State shall— 


Determine what amount of money shall be raised by tax on taxable property of 
the district sufficient, with the public-school revenues apportioned to the district, 
to defray the expenses of a school for three months, or for any greater length of 
time they may decide to bave a school taught during the year; Provided, That no 
tax for parposes aforesaid greater than 4 of 1 per cent. on the assessed value of 
the taxable property of the district shall be levied ; And provided further, That 
hey may, f rupcient revenue cannot be raised to sustain a school for three months in 
ary one year, determine by ballot that no school shall be taught during euch a year. 


The Missouri constitution, as amended in 1875, is rather an im- 











schools met with great opposition and barely escaped rejection. 
Under the constitution adopted by the republicans of Texas in 1869 


| it was provided : 

Here discrimination was quickly made against the colored people and in favor of | 

those who had borne arms for the confederacy. (Report for 1871, page 20; school | 
: t , 


Sec. 4. The Legislature shall establish a uniform system of public free schools 
throughout the State 

Sec. 5. The Legislature at its first session, or as soon thereafter as may be pos 
sible, shall pass such lawsas shall require the attendance on the public free schools 
of the State of all the scholastic population thereof for the period of at least four 
months of each and every year. 

Sec. 7. The Legislature shall, if necessary, in addition to the income derived 
from the public-school faud and from the taxes for school purposes provided for in 


| the foregoing section, provide for the raising of such amount by taxation, in the 
| several school districts in the State, as will be necessary to provide the necessary 


school-honses in eoch district, and insure the education of all the scholastic inhab- 
itants of the several districts. 


Section 9 makes it— 
The imperative duty of the Legislature to see to it that all the children in the 


| State within the scholastic age are without delay provided with ample means of 


education. 
PROVISIONS OF THE TEXAS SCHOOL LAW PASSED MAY 22, 1873. 

The Texas school law of 1473 provided for the election of a State 
superintendent of public instruction, to hold office for four years, 
and to receive a salary of $3,000 a year; also, for the election of a 
board of five school directors in each county. The president of this 
board was to be ex officio county superintendent of public instruction. 
The members of the board were to receive pay at the rate of $4 each 
per day for every day employed, provided the time did not exceed 
twenty days for the first year and ten for the second. The county 
superintendent was allowed $4 per day for each day actually em- 
ploved, provided the time did not exceed thirty days in any one year. 

The board of trustees were required to provide the necessary schools 
for the scholastic population, separating the white and colored race, 
and to see that the schools were attended at least four consecutive 
months in each school year. 

Aside from these limitations of county-school superintendents and 
other officers to a few days’ work for the schools during the year, the 
school law of 1873, as a whole, would appear, at the first glance, 
to be reasonably efficient. Its weakness, however, was soon evident 
to the school officers of the State. The State superintendent re- 
marks, in his report for 1874, pages 38 and 39: 

Power should be invested in some one to compel officers connected with the ad- 
ministration of the school law to discharge their duties. 

It is true the law gives the superintendent authority to issue instructions and 
regulations binding on all officers and teachers; but it is equally true that sheriffs 
and school officers can obey or disregard them just as they please. The superin- 
tendent is powerless to enforce observance. The same is true with regard to the 
authority of county superintendents and boards of directors to enforce observance 
of their rules and regulations on the part of teachers and trustees. 

- Authority to direct must be accompanied by power to enforce. . 

In some counties schools have been organized in every district and the doors of 
the public school-houses opened to every child in the county, thus furnishing evi- 
dence of efficiency on the part of the school officers and of a hearty co-operation and 
liberal support upon the part of the people. In many other counties schools have 
been only partially organized, leaving many districts entirely destitute, owing in 
some instances to the neglect of school officers, in others to the antagonism of the 
popular sentiment, and in still others to the sparsity of population, want of suitable 
school-houses, and similar unavoidable causes. 

The Daily Journal (Texas) of September 29, 1873, says: 

Under the aapenionn school law of the Twelfth hagesnan, goed schools, with 
competent teachers, were opened in every part of the State, affording to all equal 
facilities, and kept — eight months in the year. Under the democratic school- 
law of the Thirteenth Legislature the attendance was reduced one-half. 

The great object of the democratic constitutional convention of 
1875 was to defeat the school system, or what remained of it. Many 
of the delegates evinced great hostility to the common-school system 
and a firm purpose not to vote for taxation for this object. One of 
them went so far as to say that it was “ the school tax that the peo- 
ple complained so much about ;” that it was— 

The main expense and burden that had induced them to call this convention. 
They could have borne the other taxes. They want the power of the State to tax 
for such purposes limited by this body. (Christian Era, Boston, November 4, 1875.) 

In respect to the provisions of the new constitution of Texas, sub- 
mitted to the people and adopted February 15, 1876, the State school 
commissioner says: 

I deem it unnecessary to make any recommendations as to future legislation upon 
this subject since, by the terms of the proposed constitution. it is for the present 
impracticable to establish and maintain any general system of public free schools. 

The act of Congress of 30th of March, 1870, (United States Statutes, 
volume 16, page 70,) says: 

The performance of these several acts in good faith is a condition-precedent to 
the representation of the State (of Texas) in Congress. 

It also says— 

That the State of Texas is admitted to representation in Congress as one of the 
States of the Union upon the following fundamental conditions, namely: * * * 
Third, that the con-titution of Texas shall never be so amended or anes as to 
deprive any citizen or class of citizens of the United States of the school rights and 
privileges secured by the constitution of said State. 


Now, the constitution has been so changed as to deprive citizens of 


| the school rights enumerated. 


The late constitution provided for public schools for at least four 
months in the year, and also that— 


One fourth of the annual revenue derivable from taxation shall be levied and 
collected for the benefit of public schools. 

The new constitation does not make it obligatory upon the State 
government to levy, collect, or set apart one cent of the revenue de- 
rivable from taxation to schools. 











The constitution of Alabama, as amended in 1868 by the republi- 
can party, makes it the duty of the board of eduecation— 
To establish throughout the State, in each township or other school district which 


it may have created, one or more schools at which all the children of the State be 
tween the ages of five and twenty-one years may attend free of charge. 


Ample provision is made for sustaining these free schools. In ad- 
dition to the amount accruing from the school fund, it is provided 
(section 2) that— 

One-fifth of the aggregate annual revenue of the State shall be devoted exclu” 
sively to the maintenance of public schools 

Sec. 12. The General Assembly may give power to the authorities of the school 
district to levy a poll-tax on the inhabitants of the district in aid of the general 
school fund, and for no other purpose. 

Sec. 13. The General Assembly shall levy a specific annual tax upon all railroad, 
navigation, banking, and insurance corporations, and upon all insurance and for- 
eign-bank and exchange agencies, and upon the profits of foreign bank-bills issued 
in this State by any corporation, pat a persons, which shall be exclusively 
devoted to the maintenance of public schools. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN TENNESSEE. 

Some conception may be formed of the difficulties and hinderances 
which public-school instruction metin the reconstructed States from 
a brief account of these inone of them. For instance, the first work- 
ing superintendent of instruction that came into office in the State of 
Tennesse states, in his first report, published in 1869, that— 

Only here and there had any community complied with any requirement, [of the 
school law.| Rarely had one here elected directors, and another there taken the 


census, or another attempted to get a school-house ready. * * * The scholastic 
yopulation had [under the old law] been reported to the State, and the State fund 


for distribution had been apportioned and paid out to the trustees of counties. But | 


the State did not know, and could not tell, whether a dollar was expended as the law 
required, whether it was used for public or for private purposes, or whether there 
was a school taughtor a child tanght or not. The provisions of the code had been 
a dead letter in all respects during the war, and after the re-organization of the 
State government till the passaceof the new law. But the new law was hardly 
lese a dead letter for seven months after its passage, for nothing had been done 
completely save to levy a tax and proceed with its collection. 


Even as to this he says: 


The revenue officers of the State assured me that they had no moneys in the 
treasury ; that there having been no schools in operations to call for the money, it 
had been, in the State's distress, used, like other revenue, to liquidate the State 
indebtedness. 

The comptroller assured me he could not see how the money for school purposes 
could be spared. Others thought the schools should be delayed in organization till 
the State had reduced its debt and could conveniently disburse money for education. 
From other quarters there was expressed a bitter and determined opposition to the 
organization of schools because the law provided for the equal instruction of col- 
ored people. Some declared its passage only a political trick. The deep prejudices 
and strong passions caused by the war had not entirely passed away. The system 
was to be launched like a ship upon a sea swelling and surging under the influences 
of the overpast storm. 


. With great difficulty and by great exertions the superintendent 
succeeded in inaugurating the system of instruction that the law pro- 
vided for and having schools established under it in almost every 
portion of the State. But so inveterate was the opposition of the old 
opponents of the system that within a year a democratic Legislature 
overthrew the whole State organization of instruction, erecting in place of 
it what is called the county system, by which the whole matter of the 
establishment of schools is remanded to the discretion of the counties 
without any obligation that a single school shall be established and 
without a penalty if none be carriedon! The result was that out of 
ninety-three counties forty-four levied no tax for schools, several 
others made no report of any action, and the greater portion of the 
others levied so small a tax that either no schools could be supported 


by it or the sessions had to be made so short as to destroy all hope of | 


their efficiency. This state of things was too bad for very long en- 
durance, and after two years’ trial of it a new school law was enacted 
restoring the main featuresof the one that had been overthrowu. 
But even under this a superintendent of instruction who began with 
ardent hope of accomplishing much for education found great diffi- 
culties in his way. 

In the State of Virginia the constitution of July, 1869, adopted by 
a republican convention, made ample declarations requiring common 
schools. 

The democratic Legislatures which have controlled the State since 
that time have failed to make adequate provision for schools. State 
oflicers have been generally elected because of their known opposi- 
tion to laws which would make adequate provision. The facilities 
for education are adequate to supply but a small portion of the chil- 
dren of school age. (Globe, volume 75, part 1, page 402, for 1869~70 ; 
Paine’s speech.) 

PROVISIONS FOR EDUCATION IN THE NON-SECEDING LATE SLAVE STATES. 

In the former democratic slave States which remained within the 
Union and therefore had no new constitutions with educational clauses 
included in them imposed after the war, the system of free schools has 
also found an uncongenial soil and has had to work upward through 
much opposition. 

Delaware and Kentucky have never made any changes in their con- 
stitutions to correspond with the requirements made by the fourteenth 
article of amendments to the constitution in favor of equal privileges 
for all regardless of race or color. ‘ 

In Delaware, where the school law of 1829 continued in force until 
in 1875, the whole question of the establishment or non-establishment 
of schools was put into the hands of the people of the several school 
districts, so that in poor and ignorant districts where they were most 
required they were least likely to be established; and where they 
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were established they were for white children only, no provision be- 
ing made by law for any education of the colored population. In the 
winter of 1875a law was passed providing for a special taxation of thirty 
cents on the one hundred dollars of the real and personal property of col- 
ored persons for the support of colored schools. These funds, however, 
were not to be disbursed through the regular school officers, but were 
given into the hands of the Delaware Association for the Education 
of Colored People to be dispensed by them. In the words of the law : 

Sec. 2. All the moneys collected under this act shall be paid as other taxes to the 
county treasurer in each county, which he shall keep as a separate fund, and which 
shall be paid by him to the treasurter of the Delaware Association for the Educa 
tion of Colored People. The fund arising under this act shall be applied by said 
association to the support and maintenance of colored schools throughout this 
State, 

The workings of this law up to date may be seen from a statement 
in the Pennsylvania School Journal of July, 1876, from which it ap- 
pears that none of the tax referred to has been paid over as yet, and 
as a consequence only thirteen or fourteen colored schools are now in 
operation in the State. 

In Maryland, where a fair school system was established immedi- 
ately on the conclusion of the war, the colored population were also 
wholly ignored at first, and only after lengthened pressing of their 
claims have succeeded in obtaining, first, a recognition of their need 
of education, and, finally, a share in the distributable State school 
fund. 

In Kentucky, where a school system was established as far back as 
1838, the superintendent of instruction, in his report for 1867, speaks 
of the legislative bodies of the State as having been almost uniformly 
unfriendly, indifferent, or evasive as to the cause of popular educa- 
tion, and expresses the opinion that the then declining condition of 
the school system was chargeable in large degree to the want of ap- 
preciation, neglect, or positive hostility of past Legislatures. The 
large colored population have notwithstanding earnest efforts been 
unable to obtain for their children any school. privileges. And only 
since the year 1874 has the boon been accorded to them of having 
their own school fund out of the State taxes paid by them. But as in 
their poverty these taxes are extremely light, the whole amount which 
it is estimated they will get from this source is about $20,000 for 
37,000 colored children, against about $1,000,000 for 437,000 white 
ones; that is, fifty-four cents for each colored child to $2.30 for each 
white child. 

Almost the same remarks apply to Missouri as to Kentucky. Ob- 
struction,rather than encouragement, of a truly universal education 
is the rule in every one of the old slave States where what is called 
“conservatism”—which means the control of the democratic party— 
has sway. The colored people get their right to education recog- 
nized only through hard struggles, by slow steps, and in the face of 
a determined opposition. 

In this connection I present a table showing the legal school age in 
the States therein, the money expended in each per capita of school 
population, per capita of pupils enrolled, and the per capita of aver- 
age school attendance. 
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To this I will add the following tables. These tables will show that 
a large proportion of the children in the States of the South controlled 
by the democratic party enjoy no school privileges, and the reasou in 





good part is that no adequate provision is made, 
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Table showing number of ailivn between fine and eighteen years of age and school attendance in the whole country. 
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Latest returns for year 1875 are as follows, from a personal exam- 
ination of the records of the Bureau of Education: 


Statement showing the number of children between the ages of 5 and 21 in 
the Southern States, the average attendance, and the number of school days 
in the year. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHERN STATES BY RELIGIOUS AND BENEVO- 
LENT ASSOCIATIONS IN THE NORTH. 


The American Missionary Association opened a school among the 
escaping fugitives that took shelter under the guns of Fortress Mon- 
roe, September 17, 1861, only five months after the war began. This 
was the first freedmen’s school in the United States, but otuers soon 
followed. Nearly all denominations of Christians in the Northern 
States were aroused to activity, and sent missionaries and teachers 
to follow up the march of the Army, so that schools quickly took the 
place of encampments. 

During several years after the war this society supported annually 
upward of five hundred missionaries and teachers in the South, and 
numbered over forty thousand pupils in its schools. In the last 
twelve years it has expended in the South, in its educational and re- 
ligious work, about $3,000,000. (Report of Trustees of Fisk Univer- 
sity, 1876.) 

It is impossible to give an exact estimate of the expenditures of 
the many other religious and benevolent societies of the country 
(spstained principally at the North) for education in the Southern 
States during the past decade. Nearly every religious denomination 
had its share of the good work. 

The United States Commissioner of Education in his report for 1871 
gives the amount expended by the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church during the five years ending May 1, 1871, as $220,704. 
$ The Baptist denomination in the District of Columbia expended 

36,000. 

The Freedmen’s Aid Society at Cincinnati, before this society was 
merged in the American Missionary Association, expended $134,340.53. 
(Report of United States Commissioner of Education, 1871, page 6.) 


WORK OF THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU. 


There were expended by the Freedmen’s Bureau, established by a 
republican Congress, for education among the colored people, as re- 
ported by Major General O. O. Howard, Commissioner, from 1865 to 
1871, the sum of $3,711,235.04 in cash, and in other expenditures than 
cash, $1,551,276.22; total, $5,262,511.26. (Report of United States 
Commissioner of Education, 1871, page 6.) 

The report of General Howard for 1869 gives some of the results of 
this work for each year, as follows: 


At the end of the first year, July |, 1866, the official report cave 975 schools, 1,405 
teachers, and 90,778 pupils. In 1867 the numbers reported were 1,839 schools, 2,087 
teachers, and 111,442 pupils. In 1868 there were 1,831 schools, 2,295 teachers, and 
104,327 pupils; and in 1269 official reports give 2,118 schools, 2,455 teachers, and 
114,522 pupils. These figures do not include many evening and private schools, 
which have not been reported. It is believed that not less than 250,000 colored 
adults and children have received some instruction during the past year. 


AID RENDERED EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH BY THE PEABODY FUND. 


The expenditures of the Peabody fund for education in the South 
it is estimated have averaged about $100,000 a year since the begin- 
ning of its disbursements in 1868, the total amount, including that 
expended in 1875, being $775,390; while the expenditures up to this 
time would increase the result by about $100,000 more, making a 
grand total of nearly $1,000,000. 


But I cannot now go further in a discussion of this subject. I have 
demonstrated the propositions with which I set out. 

And in view of our duties under the Constitution, I will, when I 
can get the floor for the purpose, offer the following: 

Whereas the fourteenth article of the amendments to the Constitution declares 
that no State shall deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the law; and whereas this provision was designed to secure to all citizens the 
equal benefit of all laws: Therefore 

Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor be, and are, instructed to 
ascertain whether in any one or more States an equal opportunity for common- 
school education, including school privileges for equal time, is secured to colored 
and white children; and, if not, that said committee report such bill as may be 
proper to enforce the Constitution in this respect. 


Internal-Reyenue Laws—Cigar Manufacturers Unfairly Taxed and 
Restricted. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. 8. WILLIAMS, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 15, 1876, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 3926) to amend the laws relative to internal revenue. 

Mr. A. S. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, it is to be regretted that the 
bill to amend the internal-revenue laws reported from the Committee 
on Ways and Means cannot be acted upon this session. It contains 
many just and salutary amendments of the existing unnecessarily 
harsh laws. There are, I think, however, some points affecting an in- 
terest which has become in this country one of great magnitude that 
have been overlooked by the committee, and upon which I shall pro- 
pose amendments when this bill is considered by the House. I refer 
to the cigar-manufacturing interest, which in the last fiscal year paid 
into the Treasury over $10,000,000 as a revenue tax, and which, if 
fostered by a fair and just policy of taxation, would supply the en- 
tire demand of the nation for cigars, whether of foreign or domestic 
tobacco. We imported in the last fiscal year 57,345,000 cigars, mostly 
from Cuba, the manufacturing of which would have been added to 
our own industries but for the unfair discrimination of the taxes 
(customs and excise) against our own manufacturers. The state- 
ments contained in a circular which I shall append to my remarks 
furnish abundant proof that the further change proposed in a pend- 
ing tariff bill will work still more to the disadvantage of our own 
mapufacturers without benefiting our revenues. 

Several very éxcellent speeches have been made during the present 
session upon the harshness, the irregularities, and the frauds in the 
administration of our revenue laws; but very little has been said 
touching the defects of the laws themselves. These are very mani- 
fest in the harsh, restrictive, and wasteful character of some of the 
provisions respecting the important interest I am now considering. 
And to these unwise provisions has been added by the administrative 
department of the Government a system of regulations in some in- 
stances arbitrary and despotic, the enforcement of which is confided 
to agents whose actions are not unfrequently controlled by interested 
motives or governed perhaps by some spasmodic impulse or idea as 
to the obligations of his official duty. 

A year or so ago a revenue official, since come to grief in the whisky 
rings, appeared in the commercial metropolis of the State I have the 
honor in part to represent and suddenly pounced upon and seized all 
the cigars of the largest manufacturers of that city. It had been the 
practice of all these manufacturers, under the consent and advice of 
the revenue collector, to remove their cigars from one room to another 
of the same building (licensed as a manufactory) for the convenience 
of packing and storing, and stamps were not affixed until they were 
ready for delivery and removal from the building used as the manu- 
factory. 

Even the harsh regulations of the Revenue Bureau provide that 
cigars, cheroots, and cigarettes only when “removed from the place 
of manufacture must have affixed and canceled proper internal-reve- 
nue stamps,” &c.; and again, declare forfeited only “cigars removed 
from any manufactory or place where cigars are made,” &c. And yet 
this official guardian of the revenue laws, overruling the clear mean- 
ing of the law, the decision of the local collector, and the trade usage 
of years, of his own uninstructed volition takes into his possession 
tens of thousands of property of honorable and honest men and levies 
upon them a fine in addition to the heavy expenses and losses of this 
most atrocious proceeding. And this is by no means a solitary in- 
stance of the “ insolence of office” practiced in the execution of the 
laws by a swarm of peripatetic revenue agents. 

No one certainly will question the obligation of the Government to 
guard with vigilance these important sources of our national reve- 
nue, or that the revenue laws, whether of imposts or excise, should 
be carefully and rigidly enforced. But an excessive multiplicity of 
penal revenue laws, hedged around with vexatious and useless con- 
ditions of bonds, oaths, registrations of residences, and the like pro- 
visions of some parts of our laws, enforced by regulations of doubtful 
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legality and of varying and uncertain construction, to be put into 
execution by a swarm of political traveling agents, seldom produce 
salutary results, either upon the prosperity of industrial trades, or 
upon the fair and full collection of the revenues, or upon the success- 
ful and impartial administration of the laws, or upon the moral char- 
acter of the people. The ancient penal code of England, that im- 
posed the death penalty upon minor and insignificant offenses, effected 
no diminution of crime, but rather aggravated the criminal spirit of 
the offenders. Honest officials, not mere political agents, are more 
needed than severer laws and regulations. The following may be 
considered some of the principal provisions of the internal-revenue 
laws relative to the cigar manufacture that require amendment or 
repeal. 

First. Section 3244 of the Revised Statutes, seventh subdivision, 
which imposes a tax of $500 upon retail dealers in leaf-tobacco upon 
$1,000 of sales and fifty cents upon each dollar of sales in excess of 
the first $1,000 of sales. 

Dealers in leaf-tobacco pay a special tax of $25, and their sales are 
limited for home consumption to other dealers, who have paid a 
special tax, and to manufacturers of tobacco, snuff, and cigars, and 
they can sell only in original package. 

Our cities and larger towns abound in a class of cigar manufactur- 
ers of sinall means who do their work at home, aided perhaps by their 
families. They have not the means to buy a whole original package 
of imported or domestic tobacco, costing several hundred dollars. 
They are, therefore, driven te purchase of the retail dealers in leaf- 
tobaceo, and thus pay fifty per cent. more for their raw material than 
the larger manufacturer, who is able to buy from the “dealer in leaf- 
tobacco” and in the original packages. The poor and the rich cigar- 
maker affix the same stamp value to the box of manufactured cigars, 
but the poor cigar manufacturer by the operation of these laws pays 
fifty cents more upon each dollar’s cost of the material upon which 
he expends his labor. He is deprived of the privilege of competition 
and deprived too of a source of livelihood and support for himself 
and family. The discrimination is severe and unjust, and should be 
removed by allowing all licensed manufacturers of cigars to purchase 
leaf-tobacco in large or small quantities of any licensed dealer or other 
licensed manufacturer of cigars. 

Second. The present law compels a total erasure of stamps from 
cigar-boxes, but it prohibits the further use of the boxes, even after 
the stamp has been “ utterly destroyed.” 

It is estimated that the cost value of boxes thus uselessly wasted 
or destroyed amounts to a million and a quarter of dollars annually, 
and probably with other tobacco packages there is a senseless destruc- 
tion of over two millions a year in boxes and packages. The effect has 
been to increase the price of cigar-boxes (all made of foreign wood) 
in western markets from six cents to fifteen cents each. It is now a 
penal offense to be found in possession of an empty cigar-box, even 
when the stamp has been wholly erased. 

Third. Every cigar-maker is required to register his name with the 
revenue collector, and the place of his employment, under a penalty 
of 8&5 for each day’s neglect. 

This is an odious and onerous requirement not exacted in any other 
cases from operatives, and is not of the least practical utility. The 
pending bill, I am glad to see, repeals this offensive and absurd pro- 
Vision. 

Fourth. Another useless and onerous hinderance to the free exercise 
of the cigar-maker’s trade is the exaction of a bond with sureties. 
What with registrations, statements under oath, severe penalties for 
violation of revenue laws, frequent inspections, and numerous other 
contrivances and provisions to secure the stamping of manufactured 
cigars, the bond, it would seem, might safely be omitted. It excludes 
thousands of men of small means who are unable to furnish the re- 
quired sureties from following their professional occupations, which 
would furnish an abundant support for themselves and families and 
in reality adds nothing to the abundantsafeguards that the law already 
provides for collecting its revenue duties. 

Fifth. The act of March 3, 1575, increased the tax on domestic cigars 
from $5 to $6 per thousand, without increasing the duty on foreign 
cigars, thus giving further advantages to the foreign manufacturer, 
whose cigars are admitted at a comparatively low duty, while the for- 
eign tobacco which enters into the manufactured cigar of our own 
workmen is taxed from seventy-five cents to eighty-five cents per 
pound; over three times greater than the tax paid on any other kind 
of manufactured tobacco. 

Sixth. Section 3397 of the Revised Statutes prohibits the removal 
of any cigars from a manufactory or place without being packed and 
stamped. The official construction of what is a “ manufactory ” has 
been uncertain and variable and the cause of great annoyance and 
expense to the manufacturer. I have already spoken of an instance 
of oppressive practice under this provision. When a building is 
licensed as a manufactory of cigars common sense would suggest 
that all the rooms of the entire building could safely be used for 
manufacturing purposes. The revenue officials conflict in their de- 
cisions. In one case I have seen a lattice fence made across a lower 
room of a large building by order of a revenue agent to define the 
limits of the factory across which the unstamped cigar could not 
pass with impunity! 

This section requires gmendment so as to permit the manufacturer 
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to use his whole factory building for his licensed purpose. He should 
be limited solely to the building used as his factory. 

It is the duty of the Government to encourage the home manu- 
facture of cigars. It is an interest which has grown with wonderful 
rapidity, giving employment to tens of thousands of worthy men. It 
would extend to a supply of our entire home demand but for tho 
disadvantages arising from unequal duties and taxes upon domestic 
and foreign products and manufactures of tobacco and the onerous 
and useless restrictions and hinderances of the revenue laws. A judi- 
cious revision of the internal-revenue law relating to this branch of 
industry will give profitable employment to thousands who are now 
struggling for a bare livelihood or are actually unemployed by reason 
of unwise national legislation, and it would add millions to a source 
of revenue that now pays over ten millions on manufactured cigars 
annually into the Treasury. I incorporate into my remarks the sub- 
joined statement from experienced manufacturers bearing upon the 
operations of the present tariff laws, and showing the existing and 
proposed discriminations against our own people in one of the im- 
portant branches of home industry. 

This circular says: 


In reference to the proposed rates of tariff on tobacco and cigars, (40 cents per 
pound for the former and $3.50 per pound for the latter,) we will prove to you by 
statistics and facts that the Government is not benefited nor the manufacturers 
protected. Under the present tariff there has been imported into the United States, 
according to the statement of Mr. Edward Young, Chief of the Bureau of Statis.- 
ties, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, 57,345,000 Havana and other 
foreign cigars, whereas the manufacturers of the United States have produced and 
stamped 1,869,317,000, or nearly thirty-three times as many, which is sufficient proof 
that the manufacturers’ interest is a very significant one and should have much 
weight and consideration before Congress. Should the proposed tariff become 
law the manufacture of fine cigars, which constitutes a leading feature in this branch 
of industry, would receive a heavy blow, and those enterprising manufacturers, 
who are established all over the United States, and whose specialty is to make only 
high grades of cigars to compete with imported Havana cigars, are men who con- 
tribute immensely toward the revenue, besides giving employment to many thou- 
sand workmen. 

The price of Havana cigars imported to this country is from $60 to $100 per thou- 
sand; shipping expenses and export duties accruing thereon before leaving Cuba 
are about 12 per cent., and to show you how disadvantageously the proposed tariff 
compares with the present one and would work against both the Government and 
the manufacturers, we give you figures, as follows - 


One thousand cigars, Havana, cost $60 gold, weighing twelve pounds. 


















| Present | Proposed 
| tariff. tariff. 
DOR wis iin cnvenecetnnt sévtuecscéviptebbtesnevesvesesesio cuss: | $60 00 $60 00 
Twelve per cent. export duties and expenses............... 7 20 7 2 
TEE + ohcuy cantinns Gcheniboonrmnsnepbeeretatnn adenine | 6720} 67 20 
Twenty-five per cent. ad valorem | jo s 
Tevelve pounds, O6 GB.S0.......00 cccce cocseccccccs swecsccovccessiecccce 42 00 
Twelve pounds, at $2.50 30 00 | ...-.. ei 
NE chs ge cet ei ee cae eee nenekhed weobetcs | 11400] 109 20 
Loss to the Government on each thousand...........----+-+-+|--+-++++-- 4 80 
| saan 
Datel ..ccccccccescccccs cocccecceccececese cccescccsscces | ccececce- 114 00 
iniaeabied sihsastenechceniahtninatcitaninaties - — oie ine 
Redveed protection to the manufacturers. .........--.---------- 22+ ++ eeneeee $4 80 
Proposed increase of duty on tobacco, 5 cents per pound, taking thirty pounds 
Sd Ge TD GRINS «cvs cussen cnence cscecescccnn scenes vetecoses hawt 150 
Total . .cocccccecccccccccscs cccces secccoccccscescsceccscoescccoccesscces 6 30 


Again, one thousand cigars, Havana, cost $100, weighing fourteen pounds. 


| Preseat | Proposed 














| tariff tariff. 
eet, ocean iciateiatin alii add ein Gin mnlaieniie cnhitttarenetunnp erelnese $100 00, 8100 00 
Ten per cent. export duties and expemses.............-.-.--- 10 00 10 00 
in ni hataliliaahih tas iil ie ic snhiiliaiteall | 11000} 110 00 
Twenty-five per cent. ad valorem. ......-...-.----++ seeee0e- BT SD |. on. .c2000 
Fourteen pounds, at $3.50 ............--------- -edovecenen ses | «cress - =e} 49 00 
Fourteen pounds, at $2.50 ...........- cbbbue uectug essed ebetts | Se GP Viescshive 
| — 
Teta ...<.- cGuntnseniinntiis Wide beabiaapendinidnemeseey | 17250| 159 00 
Loss to the Government on each one thousand ............-... | assaetees | 13 50 
Datel saccceccoccdcoccceccndvborsecdetes coosceccesoecse iecaceeews 172 3 
Reduced protection to the manufacturers .........--- ~~ -----+----+++-e++++2- $13 50 


Proposed increase of duty on tobacco, 5 cents per pound, taking thirty pounds 
to one thousand cigars. ..... stivna Luewilncbudd tenseebdeess 0snghs cbetauecess 


This proposed tariff would hardly increase the consumption, and to equalize the 
amount of revenue derived from the present tariff the imports would have to in- 
crease at least 20 per cent. The proposed increase of 5 cents per pound on Havana 
tobacco will not, in our jad nt, benefit the Government any, and we are confi- 
dent the present rate is all the article can stand, and any change could only result 
in a diminished revenue. We would finally request in the present already depressed 
condition of our tobacco leaf and cigar manufacturing trate not to change the pres- 
ent ruling tariff. 
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Economy, Retrenchment, and Reform. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN REILLY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


August 15, 1876, 
On economy, retrenchment, and reform. 

Mr. JOHN REILLY. Mr. Speaker, at the commencement of the pres- 
ent Congress we were confronted with the fact that the country was 
in a greatly depressed condition, many of the great manufacturing 
industries closed and the workmen thrown out of employment, and 
of those that continued business the employés receiving low wages 


and not being employed full time, trade of all kinds dull and un- | 


profitable ; distrust prevailed in monetary circles, and failures and 
bankruptcies were numerous, nearly eight thousand failures being 
reported during the year with losses of over $200,000,000; and this 
does not represent the larger number of poor men whose properties 


have gone at sheriffs’ sales, under the hammer, for amounts so small | 


perhaps that in the great monetary reports they would not be digni- 
fied with the name of failures, but they probably entailed greater 
suffering than some whose figures were large enough to admit into 


the reports. With the country in this condition, what was the duty 


of the Representatives of the people called together to legislate in 
their interest ? There could be but one answer to that, a prompt re- 
duction of the expenditures in every branch of the Government, and 
that the House of Representatives proceeded to do, with the follow- 


ing result: The estimates presented by the Departments for the | 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, for the twelve regular appropria- 
tion bills, were $173,590,822.43; this was reduced tu $109,244,140.42 by 
the House of Representatives, making a reduction from the esti- 


mates of $64,374,672.06, and $38,910,984.29 under the appropriations 


for the year ending June 30, 1576. 


The necessity for these reductions will be apparent to every busi- | 


ness or thinking man in the country who may give the subject any 
attention. 

In the organization of the House I was assigned to duty on the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and from service on that committee 
can speak more particularly on the proposed redyction of expenses 
in the Army than of the other branches of the service. Early in the 


experienced officers of the Army to ascertain their vieWs on the re- 
duction of expenses, in order that there should be none made that 
might injure the service in any way. Quite a large number were ex- 
amined before the committee, and their testimony and the replies of 
the others are to be found appended to the report of the committee, 
No. 354, report and testimony making a document of two hundred 
and thirty-four pages. One of the inquiries was as to the propriety 
of transferring the Indian and Pension Bureaus to the War Depart- 


ment, and that being one that promised the greatest saving I take 
that up first. 
General Sherman on that answers: 


Thetransfer of the Indian Bureau would result in economy andefficiency. * * * 
I firmly believe that the Army now occupies the ponone and relations to the great 
mass of the Indian tribes that will better enable the Government to execute any 


line of policy it may deem wise and proper than by any possible system that can 
be devised with civil agents. 


The following are extracts from the testimony of Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Sheridan on the subject of the transfer given before the com- 
mittee : 


Mr. THorneurenu. In the absence of the chairman of the committee, I will ask 
you to give your opinion as tothe propriety of changing the conduct of Indian 
affairs from the Interior Department to the War Department. In your answer to 
the question you may give fully your views counected with that subject 

General Suenman. I have always been in favor of the transfer of the Indian Bu- 
reau to the War Department. It would reheve the military establishment of great 
expense and much annoyance. We could diminish the numberof posts and be en- 
abled to establish new avencies, when required, at posts alrea’ly established, in- 
stead of being required as we now are to establish a new post for every new agency. 
This transfer would put an end to the conflict of authority occurring constantly 
between Indian agents and Army officers; and would also relieve the Government 
of very much of the expenses of the Indian Bureau, such as pay of agents, &c. 

Question. Please state in detail how the building of a post accumulates expense. 

Answer. The first expense is the money necessary to construct the buildings ; 
then the transportation of troops and all kinds of supplies which are required at 
these remote points. 

Q. You think that the expense to the Government in looking after its Indian 
affairs would be much less by reason of the transfer? 

A. To come squarely at the subject, should the Indian Burean be transferred to 
the military, I have not the least doubt that the Secretary of War would modify 
his estimates for the coming fiscal year to the amount of $3,500,000, and this will 
only be a commencement. I have the assurance of the Secretary for this reduction. 

By Mr. Cook: 

Q. In addition to getting rid of the expense of Indian commissioners, &c.? 

A. Yes, sir; I am speaking of reduction in our own expenses, not what may be 
saved in Indian affairs. The reduction above referred to, I wish it to be under- 
stood, does not embrace the reduction which can be made in the Ordnance, Engi 
neer, Subsistence Departments, &c.; it means the saving we can make in the dis- 
bursements through the Quartermaster’s Department; and I repeat the sum, 
$3,590,000. 

By Mr. Trornpuren: 
Q. And that amount could be saved! 
A. The Secretary could strike off that amount from the estimates of Army ex- 








penses proper, such as regular supplies, transportation, purchase of horses, inci- 
dental expenses, &« 

Q. Please state how you think the Indians would be benefited. 

A. It is my belief that if the Indians had been in the hands of the military there 
never would have been any Indian wars of any consequence. There would bea 


| power over them which would make them respect persons and property, and they 
| would respect that power. The attempt is now being made to govern these In 


| dians without exercising any power over them at all, by simple suasion, while at 


the same time we acknowledge the necessity of having the severest laws for the 
government of intelligent white people. 


By Mr. Srralrrt: 
Q. They seem to trust the officers of the Army more implicitly than they do 
civilians, do they ? 
A. Yes, sir. The military will never make a promise without fulfilling it; while 
at present there are almost nothing but broken promises, arising much from the 


fact that the Indian Bureau has not the necessary organization or machinery to 
fulfill its promises. 
By Mr. Reiuy: 

Q. One of the objections we hear urged against the proposed transfer is that the 
Indians when placed on reservations need to be taught to take care of themselves 
to be trained in agriculture and the industrial arts, and that the Army cannot give 
such instruction. Why cannot the Army, employing men who have knowledge of 
the business, give such instruction just as well as itis given under the present man 
agement? 

A. They can do it a creat deal hetter, because the military could, to some extent, 
compel the Indians to labor on individual tracts of land. I have had considerable 


| experience in this reservation system for Indians, and it works well. I even 


obliged them to send their children to school 
By Mr. Terry: 
Q. Under the present system, you have one set of disbursing officers for the 


Army, issuing rations, &c., and another set under the Indian Bureau ! 


A. Yes, sir 


Q. Could not those functions be concentrated in the Army officers without any 
additional expense ! 


A. Yes, sir; there would be no additional expense except from the transporta 


| tion of additional supplies. and we could transport cheaper than the Indian Bureau, 
| because we have a much better machinery 


Q. You have the Army wagons and teams ! 
A. Yes, sir. : 
Q. Transportation for the Indian Bureau has to be done by contract with civil- 


| ians? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Is not that often a very profitable business to civilians who get the contracts 
for transportation ! 


A. Yes, sir; for instance, the Spotted Tail band had its agency on the Missouri 
River at the Whetstone agency, where all supplics .could be landed from steam 


| boats, and it was thought best to move it out on White River, (a distance of about 


two hundred and fifty miles,) for no other purpose, in my belief, than to employ 


wagons. Certainly the new is not half so good asthe old agency; and we havo 


been forced to the expense of constructing a new post to protect the agent and In 
session a circular letter was sent to a large number of the old and | 


dian supplies. 


Major-General Winfield 8. Hancock replies as follows : 


I believe it would be a decided advantage to the country, to the Indian, and the 
yensioners to transfer those Bureaus to the War Department, and in regard to 
Sodien matter especially, I may say that I believe there is no motive save the in 
terests of the Indians and those of the country, which would lead Army officers to 
advocate or advise such a transfer, for it could but add tothcir labors and responsi- 
bilities, and would invite hostile criticism injurious to the Army at large, should 
cases of maladministration by individuals occur 


Major-General Irvin McDowell says of the transfer: 


One of the great advantages of such a system would be to take this Indian ques- 
tion—the administrative part of it—out of politics, and correct the frands on the 
Indians, either in the original contracts for supplies orin the distribution of thom 
which has been for generations a reproach to every administration of our national 
affairs. 


But it is unnecessary to quote further from the testimony of the 
officers; but one brigadier-general opposes the transfer. Outof sixty 
colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors, and captains, but two oppose 
the transfer. Civilians who have had experience among the Indians 
earnestly indorse the transfer as the only means of securing the In- 
dian his rights under the treaties and avoiding wars with them, and 
nearly all the evidence pronounces their management under the In- 
terior Department an utter failure. William Welsh, of Philadelphia, 
who was chairman of the board of Indian commissioners appointed 
by the President, and was an earnest worker for the civilization of 
the Indian, says in his testimony, speaking of the investigations of the 
board : 

The governor of each Territory was ex oficio the superintendent of Indian af 
fairs and had the control of appropriations and usually shaped the expenditures 
politically. In some of the States that were formed vat of Territories occupied 
by the Indians we were not able to trace above 2) per cent. of the appropriations 
to their proper use. That is, where the superintendent of Indian affairs had been the 
governor he had used Goeremaregen for political purposes, andin many instances 


gentlemen were promoted politicaily by the patronage of the appropriatious for La 
dians. 


And, although opposed to the transfer, he says: 

If we cannot free the present system from violent political control, there would 
be very many advantages in the War Department beyond a doubt. 

The board of Indian commissioners failed to free the management 
from political control, and Mr. Welsh retired therefrom and now acts 
independently in what he does for the Indians. For twenty-seven 
years the Indians have been under civil administration, arid the evi- 
dence and results prove that it has been fraudulent to both the Gov- 
ernment and the Indian and cost many lives by the wars it has pro- 
voked. The expense of Indian wars for the last twenty years is 
estimated at over $100,000,000. (See testimony of General J. B. San 
born and Dr. Walter A. Burleigh, pages 213 and 216 committee’s re 
port.) The evidence and report of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
is as strongly in favor of the transfer. Both the committees report- 
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ing in favor of the transfer, the bill was passed in the House on 
April 21 last and went to the Senate, where it still remains without 
the action of that body. 

On March 29 the House passed the bill reducing the pay of the Army 
oflicers. This bill reduced the expenses $500,000, reducing the pay of 
the higher grade of officers; the pay proper of colonels, lieutenant- 
colonels, majors, captains, and first lieutenants not being reduced; 


second lieutenants were reduced to $1,200 per annum not mounted 






Pay and allowances of general officers during the fiscal years of 1860 and 1875. 
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and $1,300 per annum mounted, for the first four years’ service only ; 
chaplain’s pay was reduced to $1,200 per annum, the pay of ihe 
enlisted men not being reduced ; a reduction of eighty officers as ex- 
tra adjutants and quartermasters, (regimental.) Fuel, ofticers’ quar- 
ters, transportation, &c., make up the sum of reductions by this bill. 
That it was a reduction proper to be made in the present condition 
of the country will be readily seen by any one who will examine the 
following table: 





Paid by Pay Department. 
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Fiscal year 1860 
Brevet Lientenant-General) $3,240 00 | $4,831 20 | $648 00 | $4,392 00 | @600 00 
Brigadier-general, (line) 1, 4288 00 1,647 00 426 00 1, 317 60 | 228 00 
Brigadier-general, (staff) | 
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5, 226 60 M0 00 Bee Ub liscscceeset 809 73 | 6, 036 33 3 18, 108 99 
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Fiscal year 1875 


General 13, 500 00 si a titlas stents alia tite ae 
Lieutenant-General 11,000 00 |...... ee peubds6% eae “ 
Major-general Tt i? Lseatmesknsweenserwsdl)spnsese neo iwakbann 
Brigadier-general, line) I a I ee 
Brigadier-general, (staff) 5, 500 00 
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13, 500 00 | 13,600 00 |.... ... 981 91 | 4,581 91 | 18,081 91 1 18, 081 91 
11, 000 00 1,296 00 | 479 60 Ble 26 2,593 86 13,593 86 | 1 13, 595 86 
7,500 00 1, 296 00 479 60 818 26) 2,593 66 10,093 86 | 3 30, 281 53 
5, 500 00 1,020 00 378 40 654 61 2113 01 | 7,613 01 | 6 45, 678 06 
5, 500 00 jubbs phdsiegndssckilangeene en 2,113 01 | 7,613 01) 7 53, 201 07 
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Nore.—The allowances paid by the Quartermaster's Department, as stated in the 


Washington City 
* This amount represents the money value of fael for the 
reports the money value for the first : alf of said year as “ not found 


above table, are based upon the supposition that the officers were stationed in 


Brevet Lieutenant-General for the last half of the fiscal year 1860. The Quartermaster’s Department 


{ Quarte rsand fuel. (Act July 25, 1866, volame 14, page 223, and section 1270 Revised Statutes.) 


PAYMASTER-GENERAL'S Orrick, March 6, 1876 


This bill also went to the Senate and remains there without action. 

The bill for the re-organization of the Army passed the House June 
1. It consolidated the ten cavalry regiments into eight and the 
twenty-five infantry regiments into twenty, consolidated the Quar- 
termaster’s and Subsistence Departments into one called the “ Depart- 
ment of Supplies,” reduced the number of staff officers and officers in 
Pay and Medical Departments, made no reduction in the privates, 
and it is believed left the Army in a better condition than with the 
larger number of regiments and fewer men toeach. That the increased 
size of the companies by the consolidation of the regiments is econom- 
ical and renders them mere eflicient is testified to by General Sheri- 
dan, as follows: 


If you increase the size of the companies you diminish the expense. One great 
item of expense at present arises from the fact that the companies are so small as 
to be non-effective. In order to get an effective body of men for any purpose, it is 
necessary to take three or four companies from different places. That kind of man- 
agement is, of course, expensive; and that is what we are obliged to resort to at 
present. 


In making up the Army appropriation bill these reductions were 
considered, amounting to over $1,166,000 annually when all the re- 
ductions proposed were reached; but the Senate refused to agree, and 
the saving was lost forthe present. This bill also provided for the 
traders at the military posts, restoring the post councils of adminis- 
tration, to prevent any recurrence of the recent disgraceful sales of 
post-traderships, which caused the downfall of one of the highest offi- 
cials in the Department. That was bad enough, to rob the living sol- 
dier through the sale of the post-tradership, which compelled him to 
pay (through the high prices charged for his few necessaries outside 
of “hard-tack and bacon”) the man who above all should have 
seen that he was protected from fraud; but it was not enough that 
the living should be robbed; the dead had also to come in for a share. 
Contracts for head-stones for the gallant dead were manipulated so as 
to reach favorites at prices higher than other bids, which by a unan- 
imous report of the Committee on Military Affairs was pronounced a 
violation of law. In addition to this, grave charges (the investiga- 
tions of which are not yet completed) are made against the manage- 
ment and control of the national homes for disabled volunteer sol- 
diers. 

From the report of the Committee on Naval Affairs it would seem 
that our naval affairs are in very bad condition, and its management 
so bad that the Secretary of the Navy is severely condemned, and a 
resolution referred to the Judiciary Committee to examine the testi- 
mony, and, if it warrants it, report articles of impeachment against 
him. The report is signed by eight of the eleven members of ¢he 
committee; the minority report signed by three of the committee, re- 
ceiving but 54 votes in the House, after an attempt to withdraw it 
had been made, 

The following extracts from the testimony taken will explain why 


BENJ. ALVORD, 
Paymaster-General United States Army. 


such a condition of affairs exists in the Navy. Rear-Adwiral John J. 
Almy, commanding North Pacific squadron, says : 


[Extract from reply to circular letter. ] 


Withont meaning or intending the slightest disrespect, I will say, and consider 
it my duty to say when thus called upon to express an honest offic - opinion, that 
yolitics have been the bane of the Navy. If the workings of the Navy have been 
Cand to be wrong and rotten, politics have been at the bottom of it. It has been 
so with both political parties. I have been in the Navy for forty-seven years, and 
I speak the opinion of the day from my own knowledge. 

Wherever a navy-yard is located, a metiber of Congress whose constituency is 
located in that vicinity and district has in many respects the command of that 
navy-yard, which.I will explain: 

At the present day the commandant at the navy-yard and other officials con- 
nected with it, who are responsible for the amount of work done and the money 
expended, have little or nothing to say about the taking on or the discharging of 
master-workmen, of foremen, or other mechanics, and therefore these oflicers 
should not be held accountable or responsible for the skillful character or the 
amount of work that is done. The member of Congress or a committee of the 
party in power regulates the appointment, admission, and discharge of the me- 
chanics and workmen. 

This political business is carried so far that the Mare Island navy-yard is called 
“Mr. Sargent’s navy-yard,” as he exercises all-powerful political control over 
nearly all the appointments and discharges of men. 

It is even carried so far that Mr. SARGENT procured for a man the appointment 
of “‘bumboatman,” (who supplies the sailors with fresh bread, fruit, &c.,) which 
indicated that the sailors must buy their little luxuries from this man, and no one 
else, without being permitted the privilege of a selection. 

At other navy-y: ards it is about the same thing, which you will readily find by 
inquiry. I regret to say it, but itis unfortunately the fact. The Norfolk navy- 
yar was called “ Mr. Platt’s navy-yard,”’ when he was in office and power. The 
Brooklyn and Charlestown navy-yards are usually called after the member of Con- 
gress of the navy-yard district, whoever he may be, for they all exercise this pow- 
erful influence and control. They know it and take de slight in it. The Govern- 
ment, economy, and efficienc y suffer by it, of which I am fully aware. 

* 

I howe heard it stated many, very many times, aa with semblance of truth, that 
officers of the Navy have inspected stores and material furnished by contractors, 
and also inspected work performed, and rejected them and refused payment on 
account of not coming up to the standard as specified in the contracts. 

The Secretary of the Navy has, notwithstanding this, ordered the stores and ma- 
terial to be received and payment made for them and for work performed. But in 
these cases it has been as often alleged, and with semblance of truth too, that mem- 
bers of Congress, friends of the contractors, press upon and force the Secretary to 
this action. 

Whetber or not these evils can be and will be corrected depends upon you gen- 
tlemen of Congress. They certainly should be eradicated in order to insure integ- 
rity, economy, and efficiency in the hdministration of naval affairs. 


Little did the gallant admiral think while writing the above from 
his flag-ship on the Pacific coast, thousands of miles away from “ 1. z. 
Platt’s navy-yard” and Charlestown navy-yard, which he could with 
equal truth call “Mr. Frost’s navy-yard,” ‘that he would be so fully 
confirmed in what he said as he is by the following extract taken 
from the reports in the contested-election cases in the districts named. 

CHARLESTOWN NAVY-YARD. 


It is clearly shown by the correspondence here inserted that the 
object of the Navy Department at Washington, and Hanscom, Chief 
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, on | 
of Bureau of Construction, was to secure a sufficient number of votes | 


to insure the election of the sitting member. 
[Private.] 
Boston, MASsaACHUseETTs, October 23, 1874. 
My Deak Com.: I wish you would approve requisitions for men to be —_re 
as they may be made until the Ist of November. Some fifty additional men has al- 
lowed from the Chelsea district, and I suppose some more will be required from 
Gooch's district. The Administration desire the success of Gooch and Frost? 
Yours, respectfully, 
I. HANSCOM. 
Com. E. T. Nicnots, U. 8. N., Commandant. 


(On envelope:) Revere House, Boston. Private. Com. E. T. Nichols, U. 8. N., 
commandant navy-yard, Boston. (Exhibit B, G. M. H.) 


The report of the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Depart- 
ment recommended the dismissal of Hanscom for his connection with 
a fraudulent claim of Tilton, Wheelright & Co. for over $32,000, which 
Was paid. 

Navy-Yarp, Boston, Nava Constructor's OFFricr, 
December 4, 1874. 


ComMoporE: In obedience to your order of this date, I respectfully report as 
follows: 


Between the 1st and 3ist of October last there was taken on the rolls of this de- 
partment by requisition five hundred and eighty-six men. 


The employment of these men was authorized by the Bureau's orders dated the 
7th, 10th, 12th, and 16th October, 1874" * * * 
Very respectfully, J. W. EASBY, 


Naval Constructor, U. 8. N. 
Commodore E. T. Nicnors, U. 8. N., 


Commandant Navy- Yard. 


The evidence further shows, in this connection, that a large num- 
ber of the employés, in consequence of having no work, were idle a 
great portion of the time, playing checkers, holding mectings, loafing, 
&e, 

William B. Splaine, witness, (page 112:) 

Interrogatory 3. Who was the foreman of your department in the fall of 18741 

Answer. Thomas J. Marston. 


Int. 4. About how many men were then employed in his department on No- 
vember 1, 1874? 


A. Between forty-five and fifty-five men, as nigh as I can recollect. 


Int. 5. How many of these men were actually employed on the Saint Mary 
while she was at the yard? 


A. I should judge, on an average, not more than three or four. 

Int. 6. Was there sufficient work to keep the men employed at in your depart- 
ment about November 1, 1874? 

A. No. 

Int. 7. Were there many men idle about that time? 

A. I should judge about half, loafing around, doing nothing ; no work for them. 

Int. 8. About November 1, 1574, did you go through the various departments in 
the navy-yard during working bours!? If please state what you saw. 

A. I had occasion to go from where I worked several times to the blacksmith- 
shop, which was quite a distance, and also went to different shops in my depart- 
ment several times. Saw lots of men loating in every place I went to. Saw men 
playing checkers during working hours. Saw men holding a kind of a meeting in 
a cellar under the place where I was at work. 

Int. 9. How many men playing checkers; how many looking on? 

A. Two playing ; eight or ten looking on. 

Int. 10. How many men were there at this meeting or caucus of which you have 
apoken? 

A. The cellar was pretty full. I should judge there were between fifty and sixty 
men. 


Int. 11. Did the men employed in the yard seem to be actively employed or other- 
wise? 


A. Otherwise ; they seemed to be loafing around, doing nothing; that is, the ma- 
jority. 

For once this interference failed of its object, the Committee on 
Contested Elections awarding the seat to Mr. ABBOTT, Mr. Frost being 
remanded to “his navy-yard.” 

“Mr. Platt’s navy-yard,” Norfolk, Virgiuia, seemed to be handled 
equally well, if not better, the men, as shown by the testimony, be- 
ing assessed and notified on a regular printed form issued from the 
custom-house to the foreman in the yard, with orders to “ make col- 
lections and mark paid, or why.” They do not seem to have missed 





any one, from the foreman to the water-boy, as the following rates 


of assessment show : 


ORE, |... dimbeibewenetedoes einete dames 5 ncawe venstibewbiwn te badescadeawies $20 00 
Quarterman.... 

Fighthman : 

First-class machinist 

Second-class machinist 

Laboring-man 

Water-boy 


That this assessment was carried out is shown by the following 
testimony of V. O. Cherry: 


Question 6. Did you witness any intimidation of voters there that day, or see or 
hear anything from navy-yard officials calculated to influence the voting of the em- 
ployés in the yard improperly? If so, please state all you know about it. 

Answer. I live near the polls of the fourth ward, and was at the polls. I was at 
the polls, I guess, about twenty minutes after the polls opened, and staid until 
about twenty minutes of eight o'clock, time enough to get tothe yard. I saw Mr. 
Barney Rutter—he is considered one of the leading men in the navy-yard—stand- 
ing at the polls within six or eight feet of the ballot-box. He was the only one of 
the republican party at that time that had republican tickets. He would issne no 


several occasions tell the men not to put their hands in their pocket. TI asked him 
why he done so. He told me he wanted to see how the men voted. I heard him 
zefuse to give out tickets unless the men were in line. 

Q. 7. Was he standing in a position so that he could see the voter from the time 
he received his ticket until it was deposited in the ballot-box ? 

A. He was. 


Q. 8. Do you know whether any pecuniary assessment was made upon the men | 
employed in the navy-yard for Mr. Platt’s purposes in the campaign, and whether | 


it was generally paid or not! 
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A. Ido, sir. Mr. Burroughs, a quarterman in whose gang I was working at the 
time, brought a circular down to us between twelve and one p. m., and made use 
of the remark, “I have got something here for you men te lock at and see what 
you are going to do.” He showed it tous. He was assessed $10. First-class m« 


chanics were assessed $3.26; second class, $3, or according to whatever a man got, 
he had to pay a day's pay. 


Q. 9. Did the men, as a general thing, pay this money willingly or not? 
A. They did not. 


Q. 10. What, then, induced them to pay it! 

A. I judge from fear of being discharged. 

What greater indignity than this could be placed upon an Ameri- 
san citizen, done too by the representative of the Government. Ifa 
private citizen did such an act with the workmen in his employ he 
would justly be held up tothe scorn and contemptof his fellow-citizens. 
Under such a system it is no wonder that our Navy has gone back- 
ward of late years; and that it has, is shown by the replies of a large 
number of navalofficers. I quote a sample from the reply of Rear- 
Admiral Jenkins, who says: 

Fifteen or twenty years since we had the credit, and I think we justly deserved 
it then, of having, vessel for vessel, those superior to any in any foreign naval 
service of the same classes. Now, none so poor as to do us honor by offering us 
praise of anything naval, but for our discipline on board ship, exercises, cleanli- 
ness, healthiness of crews and officers, and of doing so marvelously well with our 


dull-steaming, overloaded, and often ridiculously-ri 


gged (at the fitting yards) ves 
st ls 


We are certainly very farbehind most naval powers in our steam-machinery 
or the results from it. Want of speed and wantof durability in our steam-marine 
engines and boilers are patent to every officer's mind who has been afloat and seen 
for himself foreign men-of-war. 

Nearly all the officers who are familiar with the workings of the 
navy-yards testify to the baneful effects of politics in them. That 
it has been done by former Administrations is no excuse for the wrong 
done now. Let it be corrected, and keep the Army and Navy free 
from it hereafter ; free from political control, that the people can al- 
ways rely upon these two great arms of the service; free from politi- 
cal control, that their honor may never be tarnished, that they can 
at all times be relied upon to protect the interest of every citizen, 
without distinction of race, creed, party, orsection. In the civil serv- 
ice let us have honesty, and capability in the administration of the 
affairs of the nation, a service that will deal honestly with all, from 
the millionaire to the laborer; let treaties made with the Indians be 
kept as sacred as any others, and we shall have fewer Indian troubles. 

The plighted faith of the nation must be kept in the payment of its 
liabilities. Honesty and honor demand this, and the people indorse 
it. That this may be done, the strictest economy in the public ex- 
penditures is necessary, the funding of the public debt at the lowest 
possible rate of interest, and no further increase of the bonded in 
debtedness. 

By act of Congress March 18, 1869, it was declared that— 

The faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the payment in coin, or its 
equivalent, of all the obligations of the United States not bearing interest, known 
as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of any such obligations 
hae expressly provided that the same may be paid in lawful money or other cur 
rency than gold or silver. * * * 

This act was passed to settle the question as to what money the 
bonds were payable in, and no matter what individuals may think 
in relation to it, is the law, and we must abide by it, and it certainly 
was to the interest of the holder of the bonds giving them coin for 
what they had paid notes for. At the time this act was passed the 
standard silver dollar was one of the silver coins authorized by law 
and was a legal tender for any amount, and of course under the act 


| just recited was receivable for pring ipal and interest on the bonds ; 
| but gold commanded a higher premium than silver, and it was to the 


interest of the bondholder to get gold if possible. The question being 
already settled by the law of 1569, they dared not ask the people 
openly for a further concession. The silver dollar stood in their way 
and had to be disposed of. How it was done may be seen from the 
proceedings in Congress on the act approved February 12, 1873, which 
shows that a bill reported from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures to regulate the mints of the United States being before 
the House, the chairman, Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, offered a 
substitute, and on a motion to suspend the rules and pass it the fol- 
lowing is reported in the Globe: 

Mr. HoLtMaN. I suppose it is intended to have the bill read before it is put upon 

8 passage. 
The SPE AKER. The substitute will be read. 


Mr. Hoover. I hope not. Itis a long.bill, and those who are interested in it are 
perfectly familiar with its provisions. 


Mr. Kear. The rules cannot be suspended so as to dispense with the reading of 
the bill. 


The Speaker. They can be. 


Mr. Kerr. I want the House to understand that it is attempted to put through 
this bill withoug, being read. 


The SreaAkew® Does the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hooper] move that 
the reading of the bill be dispensed with ? 


Mr. Hooper. I will so frame my motion to suspend the rules that it will dispense 
with the reading of the bill 


The SpeAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves that the rules be sus- 


pended and that the bill pass, the reading thereof being dispensed with. 
tickets to any one unless they were in line going + to vote, and I heard him on | 


Mr. RANDALL. Cannot we have a division on that motion? 

The SpkaAKkER. The motion to suspend the rules cannot be divided. 

The motion of Mr. Hooper failed. 

Mr. Hooper then moved that the rules be suspended and that the 
substitute for the bill be passed, and that the substitute be read. 

The Clerk began toread the substitute. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that the original bill? 


The Sreaker. The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hooper] 
applies to the substitute, and that on which the Houseis called to act is being read. 


Ng a ae 
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Mr Brooks As there is to be no debate, the only chance we have to know what And this bill which was passed in the House withont being read 
a * ae: 1 Senate a th eee an ; +s l ts 1} t under a suspension of the rules, upon the assurance of Mr. Hooper the 
SPEAKER he motion of the gentleman from assachusetts being to sus — . 26 2e € s hi “ » "he »j + 
pend the rnies and pass tl substitute, it gives no choice between the two bills. : hairman of the committs , » that the bill : made — hang = the exist- 
The House mast either pees the substitate or none . ing law,” had concealed in it in the section relating to the silver coins 
Mr. B KS 


Ilow can we choose between the original bill and the substitute | the fact that the standard silver dollar was dropped from the list of 
un! hear them both read # coins of the United States, and all that are there named are: not a 
legal tender in sums above $5. Thus was silver virtually demone- 
Mr, Brooks. Iam very much in the habit of voting “no” when I do not know tized, and the people deprived of its use in the payment of the inter- 
shen tb aaben on est on the public debt and the duties on imports, thus serving to keep 

Mr. HoumaN. Before the question is taken on suspending the rales and passing | Up @ higher premium on gold, which oppresses every interest in the 
the bill, L hope the gentleman from Massachusetts will explain the leading changes | country except the holder of the bonds. This was one of the boldest 
inade by this bill in the existing law, especially in reference to the coinage. 1t would | frands that has been perpetrated by legislation against the interest 
seem that all the small coinage of the country is intended to be recoined f the people f anw was 1 th 3 » f tl Se 

Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts. This bill makes no change in the existing law | Of the people for many years, and the interest of the Government and 
in that regard. It does not require the recoinage of the small coins. On the con- | Justice to the people alike demand its repeal, restoring the standard 
trary, I understand that the Secretary of the Treasury proposes to issue an order | silver dollar as one of the legal coins of the United States, and there 
to stop the coinage of all the minor coins, as there is now a great abundance of them | jg no legislation that can be enacted and carried out that will do more 


I SVEAKER The gentleman can vote “ay” or no 


on the question whether 
is substitute sball be passed 


in the country The salaries are not increased ; they remain as they were : s . > : . 
Mr. Houtman. Is not the salary of the subtreesurer at New York increased! toward br inging the country to specie payments than this, and no one 
Mr. Hoover, of Massachusetts. No, sir; it is not increased. can say that it is not a just, honest, and fair measure to all. 


Statement of the twelve regular appropriation bills for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877. 


; Ai 


Reductions, Reductions ; b Net reduction | Net reduction 
Bills. De pe C _ Bt) Passed House from esti- from last As Saeits Snens wae from esti- from last 
aes | mates. year’s bill. ee _ mates. year’s bill. 








Pepsion bill! — $29, 533, 500 00 | $29, 533, 500 OO |............ $4416, 500 00 | $29, 533, 500 00 | $30, 000, 000 00 |............ $466, 500 00 
Military Academy! 457, 470 00 269, 231 00 $178, 239 00 105, 509 00 290, 065 00 364, 720 00 | $147, 405 00 | 74, 675 00 
Consular and diplomatic . 1, 352, 485 00 912,747 530 459, 737 50 462, 237 5O 1, 158, 579 50 1, 374, 985 00 193, 905 50 | 216, 405 50 
Fortification® 3, 406.0 0 00 315, 000 00 3, 091, 000 00 535, 000 00 315, 000 00 850, 000 00 3, 091, 000 00 | 535, 000 00 
Leuislative, executive, and judicial* 20, 4.46, 307 00 12, 098, 815 61 7, 837, 491 39 5, 903, 421 3x 15, 373, 960 00 18, 902, 236 99 5, 462, 347 00 3, 522, 276 99 
River and harbver* ‘ 14, 301, 10) 00 5, #72, 850 00 8, 428, 250 00 770, 667 50 5,000,000 00 | 6,643,517 50 9, 301, 100 00 1, 643, : 50 
Deticiencies® . 2, 723, 471 70 G71, 4-6 74 2, 051, 924 96 4, 032,212 44 816, 723 56 | 4, 703, 699 18 1,906,748 14 | 3,886,975 62 
Post oflice® é, 431, 602 99 4, 230, 906 00 4, 200, 696 99 4, 145, 299 00 5, 967, 498 00 8, 376, 205 00 2,464,104 99 | 2, 408,707 00 
Naval service’, ° 20, 271, 666 40 12, 432, 2855 40 8, 438, #11 00 4, 568, 151 00 12, 740, 355 40 17, 001, 006 40 8,131, G11 00 | 4, 260,651 00 
Indian® 5 787,995 60 3, 979, 602 11 1, 808, 393 49 1, 3°0, 952 44 4, 670, 117 02 5, 300, 554 55 1, 117, 878 58 690, 437 53 
Army® cons bnee ; 33, 348,748 50 | 23.179, 819 52 10, 168, 922 98 4, 754,010 48 | 25,987,167 90 | 27,933, 830 00 7,361,580 60 | 1, 946, 662 10 
Sundry civil’ ban eeeune 32, S60, 475 29 14, 857, 326 54 17, 703, 142 75 11, 787, 023 55 16, 357, 905 47 | 


26, 644, 350 09 16, 202,569 82 | 10, 286, 444 62 














Potal....-..ccccescceceeceeeees| 173,590, 822 48 | 109,244,140 42 | 64, 346,682 06 | 38,910,984 29 | 118,210,871 85 | 148, 155,124 71 | 55,379,950 63 | 29,944, 252 uo . 





Date of passage of billsin House: January 31, *April 10, *Febrnary 15. ‘April 28. SApril12. *May 17. "May 23. June6. *June19. “June 23. 
The net saving of $29,944,252.86 makes an average of $95,668.54 saved for every working day. 


Mr. Speaker, I have in the foregoing statement given the dates on | it in almost as many minutes. The House thought the appropriation 


which the appropriation bills passed the House, showing that all | bill sufficient law for the year for which it was made, but would will- 
were passed in time for the action of the Senate before the close of | ingly have met the Senate in passing a bill which would suspend the 
the fiscal year. As an effort has been made to charge the House with | laws for the year. The Senate failing to meet this, what conclusion 
the delay, L think it but just that the facts should be known. The | does it lead to? There can be but one, and that is that they were 
Senate failed to pass the bills in time, and only a few days since we | opposed to the reduction. Why? Not because the condition of the 
received from the Senate for the first time the river and harbor bill, | country and the finances did not demand it, not because wages and 
which passed the House April 10. The bills as passed in the House | salaries of citizens outside of Government service were as high as 
show a reduction from last year’s bills of $38,910,934.29, which would | those asked to be reduced by the bill. There seems to be no other 
be a saving of $124,316.24 for every working day in the year, cer- | reason for not making the reduction than that they were not willing 
tainly an amount worth fighting for by a continuance of the session | that the House should have the credit for the large reduction, lest it 
to this late day. That the necessities of the country demand econ- | might reflect upon them, or rather the Administration for not making 
omy and retrenchment, I need only refer to the following from the | the reductions in their estimates for this year as well gs previous 
daily paper of the city in which I reside, under the date of August 2. | years. Salaries have been advanced in appropriation bills in previous 
It says: sessions of Congress, and this having been done, there seems to be 
only reason and justice that they should be reduced in the same way. 
The opposition members of the House evidently did not take the 
view of it taken by the Senate, as the consular and diplomatic bill 
passed the House almost unanimously, the vote being 190 to 2. The 
salaries under that bill, ranging down from $17,500 in gold per annum, 
seemed a proper place for reduction, as the expense of living in al- 
most all the foreign countries is greatly cheaper than our own. It 
may be possible that the fact that these gentlemen are mostly influ- 
ential politicians had some bearing upon the fight made against the 
reduction of their salaries. The same might be said of the employés 
of the various Departments of the Government who hold the positions 
reached by the reductions proposed in the bills, no salaries being re- 
duced except where they exceeded $1,200 per annum. 

If further argument is necessary to show the necessity for the re- 
duction of expenditures, the following tables will show it: 


OUR UNEMPLOYED 


At this time it is estimated that there are at least one thousand unemployed work 
meu in this city, and additions to their ranks are being made daily by suspensions 
from the company's shops. In some departments of the shops scarcely any hands 
are at work, while in all the number of employés has been greatly reduced. Some 
of the idle ones are unable to secure work, others have gone out into the country 
and are working on farma, while others have taken their departure for the West. 
rhe number of vacant houses in the city is now put down at one hundred and it is rea- 
sonably estimated that the number will be trebled inside of two months. The con- 
dition of affairs now existing in our city is the most distressing with which our 
people have been afflicted since the first days of the panic. Wages are lower and 
fower men are employed. There is less work to do and gloomier prospects than 
ever before. Rents and the general cost of living remain about the same. A not 
very pleasant prospect, truly, yet a very truthfal one. It is the same all over the 
country. When the better days shall come, the idle hands be put to work, and the 
thousands of hifngering people provided with food to appease their hunger, Heaven 
only knows. That it may come speedily is the prayer of all. We must not, how- 
ever, allow ourselves, no matter how great our afflictions, to give way to melancholy 
and evil forebedings. No possible good may come to us from such a course. Let 
us bear patiently the ills we have and hope and vote (if we think voting will ac- 
complish it) for better times 


Expenditures of the Government from July 1, 1865, to July 1, 1876, inclusive. 


This in a city which contains not over fifteen thousand people, and 
in midsummer, certainly shows a deplorable state of affairs; and those 
that have employment with their wages reduced so that it scarcely af- 
fords them a living and a further reduction of time onghis of two 
hours per day, giving them only four and eight-tenths days’ work and 
pay per week, which puts it out of their power to aid their fellow- 
workmen who are unemployed. 1am advised that in the district I 
have the honor to represent ordinary day laborers are receiving only 
from eighty cents to $1 per day; these men when wages were high 
and work plenty in former years received twice the sum of wages 
they do now. Why, then, should those employed in the service of 
the Government not be asked to beara reduction of 10 per cent. when 
these men have been reduced 50 per cent. f 

What says the Senate of the United States to this? They answer : —<—<—<—_— | 
it is the law, and you cannot change it in an appropriation bill. Why, Total . .|3, 599, 469, 985, .-.-.-----0+|--000-+--. [rseeeeerees wreee pemened tibene core 
then, did they not frame and pass such a law as would permit the re- —__— — 
ductions? They could have done it in a bill of ten lines, and passed * Amount appropriated. 


a | 
a ‘et Pensions 
~ Total ex- For interest Civil serv-) , ant 
Tene. | pended. on debts. | — ice. | —. War. | Navy. 





} | 

$520, 750, 940 $133, 067, 741 $41, 056, 961)818, 852, 416)$284, 449, 701/843, 324, 118 

| 346,729,124 131, 034,011) 51, 110, 027| 25, 579, 083) 95, 224, 415) 43, 781, 591 

| 377,340,284 140, 424,045 60, 011, Ole) 27, 823, 069) 123, 246, 648) 25, 775, 502 

| 321, 490,597, 130, 964,242 56, 471, 061) 35,519, 544| 78, 20, 000, 757 

| 309, 653, 560 , 498) 69, 234, O17) 31, 748, 140) 57 21, 780, 229 
292, 177, 188 125, 576,565 69, 498, 710) 34, 443, 894) 35, 5 19, 431, 027 
270, 559, 695 117, 357, 839) 60, 984, 757) 35, 595,130) 35, 372, 157) 21, 249, 809 
290, 345, 245. 109, 856, 607 73, 328, 109 , 311, 130) 46, 323, 158) 23, 526, 256 
302, 633, 873 107,119, 815 69, 641, 593) 35, 730,876) 42,313, 927, 30, 932, 587 
274, 623, 392 103, 093,544 69, 100, S84 , 840, ad 41, 120, 645) 21, 497, 626 











*293, 166, 177 











APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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Receipts of the Government from July 1, 1365, to July 1, 1876, inclusive. 


RECAPITULATION OF NET REVENUE BY FISCAL YRARS 


‘ | 


| 
| Ciateee: Internal rev 


nue, 





$179, 046,651 58 | $309, 226, 813 
176, 417,810 88 | 266, 027, 537 
164, 464,599 56 | 191. 087. 589 
180, 048, 426 63 | 158, 356, 460 
194, 538, 374 44.| 184, 899, 756 
206, 270, 408 05 14.5, 098, 153 
216, 370,286 77 | 1°0, 642, 177 
188, 029, 522 70 113, 729, 314 
163, 102, 833 69 102, 409, 784 
157, 167,722 35 | 110, 007, 493 5 
148, 071,984 61 | 116, 700, 732 


| 1, 973, 589, 621 26 | 1, 826, 185, 813 6 
' 


It will be seen from these tables that the net revenue has fallen 
from $333,738,204 67 in 1873 to $287,482,039.16 in 1876, a decrease of 
$46,256,165.51, while the expenditures were for 1873 $290,345,245, and 


appropriations for 1876 $293,166,177, an increase of $2,820,932. A 


business man or firm with such a state of affairs as these figures 
show would, if at all prudent and careful, at once investigate, and, 
if possible, make the income meet the expenses, and if at all doubt- 


ful, make the expenses less than the estimates. How was it with | 


the gentlemen who manage the business for the Government? I 
find by reference to the Book of Estimates for the year ending June 
30, 1877, page 176, that they ask for $314,612,608.48 for the expenses 
of this year, being $27,130,569.38 more than the receipts of the pre- 
vious year. Now it cannot possibly be expected that the revenues 
will be more this year than last, as there has been a constant decrease 
since 1870; and it is so doubtful about the revenues more than meet- 
ing the reductions under the present bills that it is unsafe to reduce 
the taxation any, as it is impossible for any one to tell in the present 
distress what a year may bring about. For this reason the gentle- 
men who are anxious for a reduction of tariff were content to let it 


go over for another year, not finding the House or the country will- | 


ing to bring further disaster upon the laboring and manufacturing 
interests of the country. In this they were wise. A well-regulated 
tariff that protects labor and brings the revenue so much needed 
now must always be a necessity and has ceased to be a question of 


section, and there is little danger of it ever being again made for | 


Miscellaneous sources 


Sales of pub 
lic ol 


Premium on 
loans and | Other miscella 
sales of gold neous items. | 
coin. 


Net revenue. 


, 974, 754 12 565, 031 03 | $38, 083, 055 $29, 036, 314 2 


$558, 032, 620 06 
, 200, 233 70 , 163,575 76 | 27, 787, 330 ¢ 


27, 787 15, 037, 522 15 490, 634, 010 27 
788, 145 85 , 948,715 41 29, 203, 629 5 17, 745, 403 59 405, 638, 083 32 
765, 685 61 be 34 13, 755, 491 15 13, 997, 338 65 370, 943, 747 21 
229, 102 #8 3, 350, 76 15, 295, 643 12, 942, 118 30 411, 255, 477 63 


37 2; 46 68 #892, 839 95 2, 093, 541 21 383, 323, 944 89 
19 9, 412, 637 15, 106,051 23 374, 106, 867 56 
38 560, 530 17, 161, 270 05 333, 738, 204 67 
93 | 5, 037, 665 < 17, O75, 042 73 289, 478,755 47 
17 3, 979, 279 15, 431, 915 31 268, 009, 051 10 
5 95 029, 2-0 ° 17, 456, 773 19 287, 4282, 039 16 


9, 947, 330 § 22, , 337 GU | 167, 037, 384 3S 193, 083, 293 64 4, 192, 633, 801 34 


| the benefit of the foreign manufacturer and against the interest of our 
own people. 

I firmly believe it is the interest of all our citizens of every section 
that we should always have a protective tariff for every article we 
produce, thus giving employment to labor at remunerative wages 
and making a home market for everything the farmer produces, as 
| far as possible exporting the surplus. Such a system will soon relieve 
us of the drain of gold, much of which we pay for what we might as 
well manufacture here. The South, now happily emerging from the 
disasters of the war and its results, wants a protective tariff more 
than the North. Its rice and sugar are now receiving more than any 
agricultural production. The coming presidential election will prob 
ably be the last of the political turmoils that have been such a draw 
back to its financial progress. Its people, without regard to race, 
are tired of it; people North, of all parties, are tired of it, and the 
party leaders on either side will get but little comfort from the peo- 
ple in any effort to make capital out of the troubles they would 
perhaps be glad to make for political effect. These troubles ended, 
| her citizens left free to develop the resources of the cuuntry, there 





| is no reason why they cannot manufacture their own cotton, iron, 
and everything their States produce, and, with time, protection, and 
capital become as prosperous as their neighbors; and every one who 
loves his country must deprecate any action that tends to engender any 
| bad feeling between the white and colored races there, as they must 
| condemn any wrongful or illegal action of either against the other. 


etree Chee 5s Meal hes” 





